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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  HEBREWS. 


I.  THE  AUTHORSHIP.— 11.  THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  authorship  and  the  argument  of  this  Epistle  are  questions  of  peculiar  interest 
The  argument  creates  no  special  difficulty ;  the  authorship  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  The  whole  question  indeed  is  specially  deserving  of  attention,  and 
we  may  be  excused  for  giving  space  to  it 

(i)  Was  the  Epistle  written  by  ApoUos?  In  commenting  on  Gen.  xlviiL  20, 
Luther  says  incidentally:  'The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whoever 
he  was,  whether  Paul,  or,  as  I  think,  Apollos.'  This  opinion  he  repeats  in  his 
sermon  on  i  Cor.  iii.  4,  suggesting  that  from  the  eloquence  of  Apollos,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  early 
Church,  he  was  competent  to  write  it  The  opinion  therefore  first  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century,^  and  now  numbers  amongst  its  adherents  Tholuck,  Alford,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  common  theory  that 
it  was  written  by  Paul,  and  all  concur  in  accepting  a  theory  which  is  without  any 
external  evidence  whatever.  To  maintain  that  Apollos  might  have  written  it  is  just 
enough ;  but  to  maintain  that  he  did  write  it,  or  that  he  probably  did,  on  the  grounds 
assigned,  is  to  overlook  some  of  the  first  principles  of  historical  investigation.' 

But  not  only  is  there  no  proof;  there  are  several  serious  objections  to  the  theory 
Itself.  Apollos  was  a  Christian  Jew  of  Alexandria  (Acts  xviiL  24).  He  had  many 
devoted  adherents  among  the  early  Christians  (i  Cor.  L  12),  and  shared  their  attach- 
ment even  with  Paul  himself.     It  is  also  clear  from  the  Epistle  that  the  author  was 

^  Though  this  was  Luther's  opinion,  it  was  not  shared  by  his  colleagues.  Calvin,  indeed,  sup- 
posed that  Luke  might  have  written  it,  or  Clement ;  but  Beza  and  the  other  reformers  maintained 
Its  Pauline  origin;  and  in  1658  the  younger  Spanhdm  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  whole 
subject,  examining  the  external  and  internal  evidence,  and  showing  that  Paul  was  probably  the 
writer,  and  that  he  had  the  very  qualities  of  which  the  Alexandrian  scholars  were  proud. 

*  The  two  internal  arguments  upon  which  Dean  Alford  insists  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  by  Apollos,  are— (i)  That  it  is  said  of  Apollos  he  began  to  speak  'boldly*  {^'ttffnM^tfimi), 
Acts  xviii.  26 ;  and  therefore  it  was  very  likely  he  should  tell  the  Hebrews  not  to  cast  away  their 
waffnrtMt,  x.  35.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  Barnabas  tells  us  Paul  did  (Acts  ix.  27)  in 
Damascus ;  the  very  thing  he  did  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  29) ;  the  very  thing  he  did  in  company  with 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  in  his  last  address  to  the  Jews  before  turning  to  the  Gentiles  (xiii.  46) ;  the  very 
thing  he  did  for  three  whole  months  at  Ephesus  (xix.  8);  the  very  thing  he  did  before  Agrippa 
(xxvi.  26),  and  at  Rome,  where  he  preached  for  two  whole  years  'with  all  boldness.'  Once  the 
description  is  used  of  Apollos,  seven  times  in  the  Acts  it  is  used  of  Paul.  Four  times  this  boldness  is 
commended  in  the  Hebrews,  and  ten  times  by  Paul  in  other  Epistles  which  are  confessedly  his.  The 
idea  is  intensely  Pauline.  (2)  The  second  proof  is,  that  when  Apollos  first  met  Aquiia  and  Priscillfl^ 
he  knew  only  the  Baptism  of  John,  and  therefore  he  was  well  qualified,  says  Alford,  to  speak  of 
baptism  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  so  was  any  baptized  Jew,  and  Paul  as  much 
as  any. 
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known  to  his  friends  (cf.  xiii.  i8,  19,  23)3  and  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
the  secret  was  so  kept  that  it  was  never  guessed  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  the  most  learned  church  in  Christendom,  with  a  school 
(founded,  it  is  said,  by  Mark,  who  was  certainly  pastor  there)  which  sent  forth  a 
succession  of  men  eminent  for  their  erudition  and  research,  allowed  a  distinguished 
Alexandrine  teacher  to  be  despoiled  of  his  honour,  and  uniformly  ascribed  the 
authorship  (as  we  shall  see)  to  another.  Apollos  may  have  been  the  author,  that  is, 
he  was  learned  and  eloquent  enough  to  write  it;  but  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is 
absolutely  without  evidence,  and  is  on  other  grounds  highly  improbable. 

(2)  Was  it  written  by  Barnabas  ?  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory  is 
the  statement  of  Tertullian  (about  220), -and  the  theory  itself  has  been  supported  by 
Ullmann  and  Wieseler.  'There  is  extant'  (says  Tertullian)  'an  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  a  man,*  he  adds,  *  sufficiently  authorized  by 
God,  inasmuch  as  Paul  associated  him  with  himself  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
self-denial'  (namely,  that  he  declined  wages  for  preaching);  'and  verily,'  he  adds, 
*  this  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  more  generally  received  among  the  churches  than  the 
apocryphal  Pastor '  (the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  too  lax  in  his 
views  and  discipline).  He  then  quotes  Heb.  vi.  4-8,  and  adds :  *  The  men  who 
received  this  doctrine  from  the  Apostles,  and  taught  it  with  them,  had  never  learned 
that  a  second  repentance  was  promised  by  the  Apostles  to  adulterers  and  fornicators.' 
This  seems  strong  testimony,  and  is  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  if  Tertullian  had 
supposed  that  the  Epistle  could  have  been  attributed  to  Paul,  he  would  have  attri- 
buted it  to  him  so  as  to  gain  for  his  views  on  the  non-restoration  of  the  fallen  the 
greater  authority. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  Tertullian  lived  it  is  now  known  that  there  was  no 
Christian  Latin  literature  (see  Wordsworth  on  Hippolytus  and  iJu  Church  at  Rome\ 
so  that  his  opinion  on  a  literary  question  is  not  entitled  to  great  weight.  It  never 
gained  acceptance  in  Christendom.  It  was  not  received  in  Cyprus,  the  country  of 
Barnabas.  Epiphanius  (a.d.  367),  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  knows  nothing  of  it, 
and  ascribes  the  Epistle  to  Paul.  In  Africa,  the  country  of  Tertullian,  it  was  not 
received.  The  greatest  African  writers,  Augustine  and  Athanasius,  ascribe  it  to 
Paul,  as  do  the  African  Councils  of  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (419). 

Besides,  if  Barnabas  had  written  the  Epistle,  he  would  naturally  have  prefixed 
his  name  to  it  Barnabas  took  part  with  Peter  at  Antioch  in  the  debate  concerning 
the  ceremonial  law  (GaL  il  13),  and  his  name  would  have  commended  any  Epistle 
to  all  Hebrew  Christians,  as  did  the  names  of  Peter  and  James.  And  further,  it  is 
a  constant  tradition  that  Barnabas  wrote  one  Epistle,  and  that  Epistle  is  expressly 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  not  to  form  part  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 
vVhether  it  be  the  same  Epistle  as  is  now  known  by  his  name,  is  doubtful.  If  it  be 
nis,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  acknowledged  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  in  all  respects 
a  very  different  composition  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  one  Epistle  which  the  ancient  Church  attributed  to  Barnabas  is  not  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  which  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  in  the  Canon. 

How  Tertullian's  opinion  originated  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  phraseology 
he  employs  is  very  peculiar,  and  may  suggest  an  explanation.  Instead  of  speaking 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  he  speaks  of  the  *  titulus  Bamabae,'  a  book  with  the 
name  of  Barnabas  upon  it  as  an  inscription.  It  is  very  possible  he  may  have  had  a 
volume  inscribed  *  Barnabse '  containing  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  nameless 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times  to  bind  together 
compositions  of  different  authors.     The  Epistle  of  Clement  is  now  appended  in  this 
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way  to  the  Alexandrine  ms.,  as  is  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Sinaitic,  and  so, 
curiously  enough,  is  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  one  of  the  oldest  mss.  of  Tertullian. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times — by  Cureton,  for  example 
— ^have  been  made  by  the  examination  of  different  works  bound  up  under  one  name. 

(3)  Was  it  written  by  Clement,  Paul's  fellow-labourer  (Phil.  iv.  3),  afterwards 
Bishop  at  Rome?  The  ancient  testimonies  on  this  question,  Origen  (220),  Eusebius 
(330),  and  Jerome  (380),  say  only  that  some  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  was  from  him,  and  that  the  substance  was  Paul's :  either  he 
clothed  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle  in  the  dress  they  wear,  or  he  translated  it  out  of 
the  Hebrew.  That  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  an  opinion  maintained  by  no 
ancient  authority. 

In  fact,  Clement  has  frequently  quoted  from  the  Epistle  in  his  own  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  written  it  is  generally  admitted  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  and 
quoted  it  with  passages  taken  from  Holy  Scripture.^  Of  course  he  would  hardly  have 
made  those  quotations  if  he  had  been  himself  the  author.  His  own  Epistle,  more- 
over, addressed  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  intended  to  allay  the  spirit  of  division 
that  prevailed  then,  is  a  good  specimen  of  early  Christian  writing,  but  it  is  very 
different,  as  any  one  may  see,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(4)  Was  it  written  by  Luke?  Here  again  the  question  has  to  do  only  with  the 
form ;  no  ancient  writer  ascribing  anything  to  him  but  the  words ;  the  form,  and  not 
the  substance.  The  reason  for  this  supposition  is  that  the  style  is  thought  to  be 
unlike  Paul's  and  to  be  like  Luke's.  This  question  we  shall  look  at  by  and  by. 
Meanwhile,  note  that  Luke  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  nor  was  he  probably  even  a 
Hellenistic  Jew.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  as  a  Gentile  Christian,  and  as  a 
native  of  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  the  country  of  Gentile  Christianity. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  Gentile  or  even  a  Hellenistic  Jew  would  have  written  an 
Epistle  to  Hebrews.  If  Luke  had  written  it,  the  fact  would  have  been  known  to  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  to  the  Church  at  Antioch ;  and  yet  the  Bishops 
assembled  at  that  city  in  269  to  examine  the  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata  who  was 
bishop  there,  quote  the  Epistle  (Heb.  iv.  15,  xi.  26.  See  Routh's  ReL  iii.  298,  299), 
and  expressly  ascribe  it,  not  to  Luke,  but  to  Paul 

(5)  Was  it  written  by  Paul?  In  considering  this  question,  the  canonical 
authority  may  also  be  settled,  and  the  subordinate  question.  Is  the  language  Paul's, 
or  only  the  thoughts,  or  both  ?  And  it  may  be  convenient  to  divide  the  question 
into  two — the  external  testimony,  and  the  internal  evidence. 

^  Alford  objects  that  Clement  does  not  say  when  quoting  the  Hebrews  that  it  is  Scripture  he  is 
quoting,  and  certainly  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  from  Paul  he  qtbotes,  and  hence  Alford  concludes 
Clement's  quotations  do  not  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  book,  nor  even  its  Divine  authority ;  but 
this  statement  is  only  half  the  truth,  and  it  really  misleads.  The  fact  is,  that  he  quotes  the  Hebrews 
as  he  generally  quotes  Paul's  Epistles.  He  quotes  Romans,  Ephesians,  I  Tim.  and  Titus,  and  never 
speaks  of  Paul's  name  in  connection  with  any  of  them,  nor  does  he  introduce  the  quotations  with  any 
reference  to  their  inspired  authority.  Once  he  does  refer  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  Epistle  of  the 
blessed  Paul,  but  this  is  a  single  case.  No  Apostolic  Father  has  quoted  so  largely  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  Polycarp.  In  nine  pages  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  has  quoted  forty-five  passages, 
but  only  once  does  he  mention  a  name  (Paul's)  in  connection  with  bis  quotations  (chap,  xi.) ;  nowhere 
is  there  any  mark  of  quotation  or  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  passage  he  is 
quoting ;  nor  is  there  any  exarrple  of  a  quotation  from  the  New  Testament  with  the  formula  common 
in  dting  from  the  Old  Testament,  *  It  is  written,'  earlier  than  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was 
written  subsequent  to  a.d.  130  (see  Ante-Nicent  Apostolic  FcUhers,  p.  107).  The  fact  is,  that  if 
Clement  had  known  Paul  to  be  the  author,  and  had  meant  to  quote  the  book  as  authoritative,  he 
would  not  have  quoted  it  in  any  other  way.  The  true  conclusion  is  that  he  did  regard  it  as  authori- 
tative, for  he  quotes  it  to  settle  religions  questions.  Whether  he  regarded  Paul  as  the  author  no  one 
can  say  on  either  side. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  no  doubt  written  during  Paul's  lifetime.  It 
speaks  throughout  of  the  Temple  as  still  standing,  and  of  the  Temple  worship  as  still 
going  on.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  perfect  tense  throughout,  as  most  of 
the  Greek  commentators  note ;  and  though  it  warns  the  readers  of  the  doom  hanging 
over  Jerusalem  (x.  25),  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  war  waged  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus  had  yet  commenced. 

This  war  began  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  Paul  was  martyred  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Emperor's  life  (see  Pearson,  a.d.  60-67,  ^^^  Clinton's  Fasti  Romania  AA^A^)- 
Therefore  Paul  was  alive  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  Since  also  the  writer 
promises  to  visit  the  Hebrews  with  Timothy  (Heb.  xiii.  23),  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  before  Timothy  settled  at  Ephesus,  an  event  that  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  some  time  before  Paul's  own  martyrdom.  This  is  the  old  tradition,  and  agrees 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Epistle.  This  mention  of  '  Timothy  my  brother '  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  author  with  Paul,  for  Paul 
often  joins  Timothy  with  himself  in  the  addresses  of  his  Epistles  (Phil.  i. ;  x  Thess.  L  ; 
2  Thess.  I),  speaks  of  him  as  his  workfellow  (Rom.  xvL  21),  and  three  times  as  his 
brother  (2  Cor.  1. ;  CoL  i. ;  Phil,  i.) ;  nor  is  Timothy  ever  so  called  by  any  other 
writer  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Why  Paul  should  write  to  Hebrews,  and  why  he  should  omit  his  name,  are 
questions  that  belong  more  naturally  to  the  division  of  Internal  Evidence;  but 
I  may  note  here  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  writer's  purpose  to  remain  concealed. 
Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed  knew  the  name  of  the  writer  (Heb.  xilL  22). 
Alford  indeed  maintains  that,  besides  the  omission  of  the  name,  the  Epistle  is 
wanting  in  that  authorization  which  he  says  Paul  affirms  is  found  in  every  Epistle  of 
his — the  message  written  in  his  own  hand — *  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand,  which  is  a  token  in  every  Epistle  :  so  I  write '  (2  Thess.  iii.  17).  But  surely 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  authorization  is  there.  In  all  the  thirteen  acknowledged 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  authorization  is  added :  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you  all'  This  is  the  authorization  he  everywhere  sends.  These  words 
formed  the  token  by  which  his  Epistles  were  known.  No  such  close  is  found  in 
any  other  New  Testament  Epistle  written  in  Paul's  lifetime.  Thirty  years  later 
Clement  used  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  thirty  years  later  John  also  used 
it  in  the  Revelation ;  but  in  the  Epistles  it  is  used  by  Paul  alone,  and  it  is  found  at 
the  close  of  the  Hebrews.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  that  the  writer  was  known  to  those  whom  he  specially  addressed. 

To  whom  then  did  Paul  write?  To  believing  Hebrews  certainly.  Whether  to 
Hebrews  in  Galatia,  in  Thessalonica,  in  Corinth,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Palestine, 
critics  do  not  agree.  Most  have  held,  as  nearly  all  the  ancient  churches  held,  that 
it  was  written  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine.  Alford  thinks  that  it  was  written  to  Hebrews 
in  Rome.    To  believing  Hebrews  at  all  events  it  was  written. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  that 
Apostle,  as  most  hold,  later  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  addressed  by 
him,  like  the  first  Epistle,  to  the  Hebrew  converts  in  the  East.  In  that  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  first,  and  about  the  same  time 
after  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  an  Epistle  written  by  Paul,  and  written  by  Paul  to  Hebrews, 
'  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written 
to  vou;  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles.'  Hence,  it  has  been  said,  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  distinct  Epistle,  and  Peter  claims  for 
the  whole  inspired  authority — *  which  the  unstable  and  unteachable  wrest,  as  they  do 
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the  other  Scriptures^  to  their  own  destruction.*  Several  competent  scholars  [Pearson 
{Opera  Fosth.  Diss.  L  p.  59)  and  Wordsworth]  have  regarded  this  language  as  a 
distinct  inspired  testimony  to  the  authorship  and  claims  of  this  Epistle.  Even  if 
2  Pet  be  of  later  date,  it  gives  early  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the  Hebrews. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  other  testimonies,  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  notice 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  have  been  called.  This  testimony  has 
increased  of  late  years  through  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  their  works,  and  though 
those  fragments  are  not  all  certainly  genuine,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  genuineness  is  considerable,  and  the  fragments  are,  at  all  events,  of  great  antiquity. 

Clements  quotations  are  not  new.  His  Epistle  was  written,  it  is  said,  in  A.D.  68, 
or,  as  most  hold,  in  97.  He  quotes  Heb.  i.  3-7,  xi.  5,  37,  etc,  xii.  i,  and  probably 
iiL  2,  5,  vL  18,  X.  37,  etc.  The  passages  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  Jacobson's 
edition  of  the  Pat  res  Apostolici;  in  Stuart's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  L  77,  94;  in 
Forster's  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Hebrews^  sec.  13.  The  passages  are  quoted  as 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  are  generally  quoted  by  Clement  without  any  indication 
of  quotation,  and  without  any  name.  They  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Epistle, 
and  of  its  authority.  His  silence  as  .to  the  authorship  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted. If  he  knew  the  author,  and  knew  his  reason  for  not  giving  his  name,  it  was 
natural  he  should  not  assign  it  to  Paul.  Besides  these  quotations,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  allusions  to  the  Epistle  are  so  numerous  that  Dr.  Westcott  says,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  Epistle  must  have  transfused  itself  into  Clement's  mind. 

Ignatius  has  not  generally  been  reckoned  among  the  writers  who  quote  the  Epistle, 
but  in  two  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  which  are  generally  regarded  as  gemine,  which 
exist  in  Syriac  and  have  been  published  by  Cureton,  he  quotes  as  Scripture  x.  29, 
and  especially  xiiL  17.  These  letters  were  written  between  107  and  120  (see  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers^  pp.  190,  250). 

Barnabas  (130-150)  quotes  iii.  5 ;  and  though  this  may  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  argument  of  his  Epistle  touches  upon  many  questions  which  are 
discussed  in  the  Hebrews  {Ante-Nicene  Fathers^  p.  126).^ 

Folycarpy  the  teacher  of  Irensus,  and  the  disciple  of  John,  quotes  it  (see  Routh, 
Opusc  Ecd.  L  p.  24).     He  wrote  probably  about  150. 

Irefutus  (130-200)  is  described  by  Alford  as  not  quoting  the  Epistle,  but  in  fact 
he  quotes  two  passages  at  least,  L  3  and  xiiL  15,  ascribing  the  last  passage  by 
name  to  Paul  This  last  quotation  is  found  in  one  of  the  recent  fragments  of  Irenaeus 
(Ante-Nicene  Fathers^  i.  238  and  176).  For  an  account  of  those  fragments,  see  L 
p.  20  of  the  same  series.     Many  of  his  writings,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  lost 

Justin  Martyr  (103-147)  is  one  of  the  early  Apologists.  He  was  of  Greek  descent, 
and  resided  near  Sichem.  He  reasoned  with  Jews  at  Ephesus,  and  taught  the  Gospel 
at  Rome.  He  quotes  from  several  Epistles,  and  from  the  Hebrews  (i.  9,  xiil  8,  7). 
The  passages  may  be  seen  in  Westcott,  p.  147.* 

>  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  contains  thirty-five  pages  and  twenty-one  chapters.  No  one  ascribed  it 
to  the  Barnabas  of  the  New  Testament  till  the  days  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  Eusebius  reckons 
it  among  the  non-canonical  books.  But  there  is  very  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cod.  Sin.  the  whole  Epistle  is  now  known  in 
Greek.  Previously  we  had  only  a  Latin  translation  of  part  of  it.  It  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  the  near  approach  of  Antichrist,  the  New  Covenant  as  founded  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Ancient  Law,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Ceremonial  Law. 
Every  chapter  may  be  paralleled  from  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  Epistles,  and  yet  the 
New  Testament  is  never  quoted  except  twice. 

*  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  English  scholarship  that  it  should  be  said  that  Justin  Martyr  never 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  German  editions  of  his  works  give  some  fifty  passages  which 
are  quoted  really  from  PauFs  writings. 
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Considering  that  two  at  least  of  these  Apostolic  Fathers  (Clement  and  Irenzeus) 
were  Westerns,  and  resided  in  a  district  where  the  Epistle  was  least  known,  the  amount 
of  testimony  is  really  considerable,  and  is  much  more  than  has  been  hitherto 
supposed. 

The  other  testimonies  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are  divided  into  those  of 
general  or  local  Councils,  of  members  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  viz.  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
Alexandria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople,  and  those  of  the  Western  Churches 
including  Africa. 

The  earliest  Council  is  that  held  at  Antioch  a.d.  269,  which  quotes  the  Epistle  as 
Paul's  (see  Routh,  iil  298).  The  second  is  the  Council  of  Nice  (a,d.  325),  where  it 
was  received  as  the  production  of  Paul  (Wordsworth's  Introduction^  p.  365).  The 
third  is  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363),  where  it  was  decided  that  the  uncanonical 
books  are  not  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  only  the  following :  Genesis . . .,  etc. . . . 
Paul's  fourteen  Epistles  (Westcott,  p.  483).  The  fourth  is  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  397),  where  it  was  ordered  that  none  but  the  canonical  Scriptures  should  be 
read  in  the  churches,  and  among  those  are  '  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  also 
the  Epistle  of  the  same  to  the  Hebrews.'  In  the  next  council  held  at  Carthage 
twenty  years  later  (a.d.  419),  they  are  called  ' the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul'  simply; 
and  so  the  phrase  goes  in  later  Councils. 

If  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  believing  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem, — the  common 
view, — we  may  begin  our  testimonies  with  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  in  that  city.  He 
wrote  his  Catechetical  Lectures  in  349,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  two 
Testaments.  Among  them  he  recites  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  affirming  that  the 
books  themselves  were  delivered  by  apostles  and  primitive  bishops  (Westcott,  p.  491). 

In  the  same  century  Jerome  was  living  at  Bethlehem.  He  had  come  from  Rome 
to  fit  himself  for  translating  the  Scriptures  into  his  own  tongue,  and  brought  with  him 
the  prejudice  of  the  Latin  Church  of  his  age  against  the  Epistle  and  its  translations, 
a  prejudice  that  was  occasioned  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Montanist 
Novatian  teachers  in  the  West  concerning  the  renewing  of  the  fallen  to  repentance 
were  grounded  on  their  interpretation  of  the  early  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  states  that  it  was  received  as  Paul's  by  all  the  churches  of  the  East, 
and  by  all  previous  Greek-Christian  writers.  Though  many  attributed  it  to  Barnabas 
or  to  Clement,  he  adds,  that  he  himself  receives  it  as  Paul's,  but  thinks  the  question 
of  authorship  a  small  one,  since  the  book  itself  is  read  every  day  in  public  reading 
{Epist,  ad  Dardanunty  Words,  p.  31).  Elsewhere  (de  Vir.  Illust  p.  30)  he  says  that 
the  style  created  difficulty,  and  that  some  therefore  thought  that  while  the  Sententiae 
were  Paul's,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  or  Luke  had  arranged  and  written  them  in  his 
own  style  (Words,  p.  30;  Delitzsch,  p.  12).  There  are  several  smaller  mistakes  in 
this  statement,  which,  however,  we  need  not  notice. 

Eusebius  was  Bishop  of  Csesarea  (a.d.  340),  the  town  where  Paul  was  for  two 
years  confined.  He  says  that  the  *  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  manifest  and  evident ' 
\e.  H.  iii.  3),  and  elsewhere  states  that  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  substance  of 
the  Epistle  is  Paul's,  but  the  diction  from  another  hand,  Clement's  {E.  H,  liL  38; 
Words.  Introduction^  p.  364 ;  and  Del  p.  10).  Elsewhere  he  reckons  it  among  the 
Homologoumena  (iii.  25),  and  quotes  it  as  Paul's  (Words.  Introduction).  His  testimony 
is  the  more  important,  because  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Arians.  *If,'  says  Theodoret^ 
Bishop  of  Cyprus  (393),  *the  Arians  are  not  willing  to  listen  to  us  concerning  the 
benefits  which  the  Church  has  received  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  let  them 
listen  to  Eusebius  of  Palestine,  to  whom  they  appeal  as  an  advocate  of  their  own 
dogmas ;  for  Eusebius  admits  that  this  Epistle  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  apostle,  and 
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that  all  the  ancients  entertained  this  opinion  concerning  the  authorship  of  it '  (Prooem.  to 
his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  I0  the  Hebrews). 

Besides  these  Palestine  authorities,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (Bishop  of  Cfiesarea, 
A.D.  212-270)  is  now  quoted  by  Cardinal  Mai  as  assigning  it  to  Paul,  as  does  Basil 
the  Great,  Bishop  of  the  same  place  (a.d.  371-380).  Chrysostom  (a.d.  347-407), 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  speaks  of  the  fourteen  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Herein  also  Epiphanius  (a.d.  367)  of  Cyprus,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  (a.d.  332-396)  all  agree. 

In  Asia  Minor,  Gregory  of  Nazienzum  (a.d.  391)  reckons  among  the  '  God-inspired 
writings '  '  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul.'  Amphilochius  (a.d.  380),  Bishop  of  Iconium, 
puts  his  reasons  into  verse,  and  reckons  among  the  words  of  truth  and  inspired  Scrip- 
tures the  twice  seven  Epistles  of  Paul.  Some,  adds  he,  say  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  spurious,  ov#c  c^  Xcyovrcs,  yvq^ria  yap  ij  x<^^^-  ^^  says  also  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  (a.d.  394),  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  earlier 
Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Cashara  in  Mesopotamia  (a.d.  278),  in  his  controversy  with 
Manes,  quotes  Heb.  L  3  and  iii.  5,  6.  The  passages  may  be  seen  in  Routh,  v. 
127-149.  The  testimony  of  Ephrem  of  Syria  (a.d.  439)  and  of  Severian  Bishop  of 
Galata  in  Syria  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  II.  482,  620. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  Alexandrian  writers.  The  church  in  that  city  was 
of  primitive  origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mark,  who  was  with  Paul  in 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  (CoL  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24),  and  perhaps  also  at  his 
martyrdom  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  The  church  was  also  distinguished  by  the  ability  of  its 
pastors,  and  Jerome  says  that  the  Catechetical  school  there  began  a  Marco  Evangelista, 
One  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the  school,  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  was  Panta^nus 
(a.d  155-216),  the  teacher  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Routh,  L  376).  He 
ascribes  the  book  to  Paul,  and  gives  reasons  why  the  apostle  omits  his  name  (West 
p.  309;  see  Delitzsch,  p.  8).  Clement  (a.d.  220)  of  Alexandria  taught  (according  to 
the  summary  of  his  Hypotyposes  or  Outlines  as  given  by  Eusebius)  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  Paul's  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  Luke,  having  carefully  (^iXo- 
rtiMjiai)  translated  it,  published  it  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks.  Hence,  he  adds,  the 
similarity  of  colouring  {xpSna)  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  In  his 
Adumbrationes  (Comments  on  the  Canonical  Epistles)  he  expressly  assigns  the 
Hebrews  to  Paul,  adding  that  Luke  translated  it  He  regularly  quotes  it  in  the 
Stromata  as  Paul's  (West  p.  311 ;  Words,  p.  365). 

Origen,  a  pupil  of  Clement's,  holds  substantially  the  same  view.  See  Wordsworth's 
translation  of  the  passage  *on  the  Can.,'  p.  237,  and  Stuart,  L  p.  127.  The  meaning 
of  this  passage  has  been  questioned,  and  Alford  quotes  it  as  affirming  that  no  one 
can  know  who  wrote  the  Epistle ;  but  not  only  does  the  passage  itself  correct  this 
rendering,  the  rendering  is  contradicted  by  two  facts.  First,  after  writing  this  passage, 
Origen  always  quotes  the  Epistle  as  Paul's,  or  as  the  apostle's  (see  Stuart,  i.  133). 
Secondly,  in  a  passage  given  by  Westcott  as  containing  Origen's  mature  judgment  on 
the  Episde,  he  says  (a.d.  240)  that  he  has  written  elsewhere  *  to  show  that  the  Epistle 
is  Paul's' (West.  p.  318). 

These  facts  are  important  They  show  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
there  was  a  uniform  and  constant  tradition  at  Alexandria  that  the  substance  of  the 
Epistle  was  Paul's,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  who 
reduced  the  Epistle  to  writing.  Pantaenus  gives  no  hint  that  the  diction  had  one 
author  and  the  matter  another.  Clement  suggests  a  Hebrew  original  and  a  Greek 
translation.  Origen  differs  from  his  master,  and  suggests  that  Paul  arranged  the 
materials  and  another  wrote,  Clement  or  Luke.     The  discrepancy  shows  how  all 
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agreed  as  to  the  substance ;  and  in  all  the  subsequent  testimony  at  Alexandria,  the 
distinction  between  substance  and  language  ceases.  Hence  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(A.D.  247)  ascribes  the  Epistle  to  Paul  (Delit.  p.  10;  Words,  p.  366);  as  does  Peter, 
a  celebrated  Bishop  oi  that  city  (a.d.  300)  (see  Routh,  iv.  p.  35),  and  his  successor 
Alexander  (a.d.  313)  (see  passage  in  West  319;  Lardn.  ii.  302);  and  so,  finally,  do 
the  two  great  leaders  in  that  city,  Athanasius  (a.d.  373)  and  Cyril  (a.d.  412).  The 
passages  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  ii.  400,  401,  iii.  9  ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment may  be  seen  in  a  recently  published  Catena  of  Dr.  Cramer  (a.d.  1844),  in 
which  Cyril,  Athanasius,  and  others  all  speak  of  the  Hebrew  as  Paul's. 

It  may  be  added,  to  complete  this  Eastern  testimony,  that  nearly  all  the  most 
ancient  Greek  mss.  place  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  Paul's  Epistles,^  not 
after  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  is  done  by  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  A.  V.,  but  before 
them.  In  the  Alex.,  the  Sinaitic,  the  VaL,  the  Cod.  Eph.,  the  Codex  Coislianus, 
in  several  ancient  Cursive  mss.  (see  Tisch.  N,  T.^  ed.  1858,  p.  S5S)»  and  in  older 
MSS.  still,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed  immediately  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  before  that  to  the  Ephesians.  This  fact  appears  from  the  present 
numerals  of  the  sections  in  the  Vat  (see  Cardinal  Mai's  note,  p.  429).  In  the  most 
ancient  Sahidic  version  it  is  inserted  defore  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

It  may  be  added,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  canonicity,  that  the  Epistle  is 
found  in  the  earliest  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syriac,  and  the  old  Italic ; 
and  those  versions  were  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  at  latest,  or 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written. 

While  the  evidence  of  the  Eastern  Churches  (Palestinian,  Syrian,  Arabic,  Alexan- 
drian, the  last  half  Latin  and  half  Syrian  or  Greek)  is  thus  decided,  the  evidence  of 
the  Western  Church  is  in  a  very  different  position.  The  history  of  the  Epistle  in  this 
respect  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Book  of  Revelatioa  That  book  was  received 
unanimously  by  the  Western  Church,  and  questioned  in  the  East  The  Hebrews,  on 
the  contrary,  was  received  unanimously  in  the  East,  and  questioned  in  the  West  The 
amount  and  value  of  this  Western  questioning  we  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Here  again  I  may  remark  the  question  has  been  unfairly  represented,  either  by 
inadvertence  upon  the  part  of  readers,  or  by  forgetfulness  of  facts  upon  the  part  of 
writers. 

Dr.  Westcott,  for  example,  says  of  Cyprian  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Epistle,  and  that  he  implicitly  denies  that  the  work  is  Paul's  (p.  325).  In  the  same 
way  Victorinus  is  quoted  as  rejecting  it  The  grounds  for  these  statements  are — (i) 
that  Cyprian  does  not  quote  the  Epistle,  and  (2)  that  he  speaks  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
Seven  Churches  only.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Victorinus.  To  the  first  reason  I  reply 
that  Cyprian  quotes  comparatively  little  from  the  New  Testament,  that  there  are 
several  other  Epistles  not  quoted  from,  and  that  in  fact  he  does  quote  from  Heb. 
xii.  6  (see  Works^  p.  30).  As  to  Victorinus,  nothing  remains  of  his  but  a  brief 
fragment  of  half-a-dozen  pages  of  a  commentary  on  Genesis  apparently,  entitled,  *  On 
the  making  of  the  World'  (Routh,  iii.  455).  In  those  fragments  he  refers  to  only  six 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  his  non-quotation  from  the  Hebrews  proves  nothing. 
The  second  argument  is,  that  both  writers  speak  of  Paul's  letters  to  seven  churches 
only,  and  of  course,  it  is  concluded,  the  Hebrews  is  not  included  among  them.  The 
statement  of  both  is  in  substance: — Behold  the  seven  horns  of  tho  Lamb,  the 
seven  eyes  of  God,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  Throne,  the  seven  lamps,  the  seven 
candlesticks,  the  seven  women  in  Isaiah,  the  seven  deacons,  the  seven  trumpets,  the 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cod.  Clar.  reckons  the  Epistle  as  canonical,  but  speaks  of  it  as  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas.     1  his  is  an  African  US.  of  the  eighth  century. 
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seven  angels  who  sounded,  the  seven  seals  which  were  broken,  the  seven  pairs  which 
Noah  took  into  the  ark,  the  sevenfold  vengeance  promised  to  Cain,  the  seven  pillars 
of  the  house  of  Wisdom  of  which  Solomon  speaks,  and  of  course  the  seven  churches 
to  whom  John  wrote,  and  the  seven  churches  of  Paul  (apud  Paulum).  Each  writer 
is  commenting  upon  the  number  of  seven,  its  significance,  and  its  completeness,  and 
on  the  impossibility  of  there  being  more  than  the  four  Gospels,  and  seven  Epistles  to 
as  many  churches.  Now,  in  fact,  Paul  did  write  to  seven  churches  only,  as  John  did, 
but  the  very  place  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  standing  as  it  does  among  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  after  the  Epistles  to  particular  churches,  shows  that  it  was 
regarded,  not  as  an  Epistle  to  a  Church,  but  to  Hebrew  believers ;  and  the  implicit 
denial,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Pauline  authorship  based  on  these  facts,  is  really 
without  foundation.  Perhaps  the  favourite  theory  may  be  saved,  and  no  dishonour 
be  done  to  any  Epistle  by  the  later  discovery  of  more  than  one  Father  that  there  are 
Epistles  to  seven  churches,  and  that  Paul  wrote  twice  seven  Epistles  in  all,  including 
the  Hebrews  I  Of  course  I  am  not  quoting  Cyprian  or  Victorinus  as  saying  anything 
in  favour  of  the  Epistle,  except  that  Cyprian  once  quotes  it  I  only  affirm  that  their 
authority  against  it  amounts  really  to  nothing.^ 

Another  similar  statement  is,  that  no  Latin  Father  before  Hilary  (a.d.  368)  quotes 
the  Epistle  as  Paul's  (West  p.  331).  This  statement  may  sound  startling,  but  it 
really  amounts  to  very  little.  There  is  no  Latin  Father  before  Hilary  to  quote  it 
Clement,  as  we  have  seen,  quotes  the  Epistle,  as  he  quotes  most  of  the  Epistles, 
without  mentioning  the  author ;  but  he  is  not  properly  a  Latin  Father.  Tertullian 
quotes  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  book  included  under  the  title  of  Barnabas ;  and  he  is 
rather  to  be  reckoned  a  heretic  Father  of  the  North  African  Church,  as  he  certainly 
was  when  he  wrote  the  treatise  Dc  Fudkitia^  in  which  the  Epistle  is  quoted. 
ApoUonius  and  Victor  are  Latin  Fathers,  but  they  have  left  no  works  behind  them. 
Minucius  Felix  is  the  only  author  of  any  note  before  Tertullian.  He  wrote  Octavius^ 
a  book  on  Evidences,  but,  like  most  of  the  books  of  the  early  Apologists,  it  contains 
no  quotations  from  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  while  the  Letters  of  Cornelius  given  in 
Cyprian  quote  only  one  passage  out  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt  v.  8). 
The  Latin  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly  scanty,  and 
what  we  have  supplies  little  or  no  evidence  in  the  way  of  quotation  upon  the  question 
of  the  Canon  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  after  these  sweeping  statements  about 
Hilary,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  had 
received  its  place  among  the  Latin  Scriptures  a  hundred  years  at  least  before 
Hilary's  day. 

Among  Western  writers  who  were  not  Latin  Fathers,  however,  are  Irenaeus  and 
Hippolytus.  The  former  was  Bishop  at  Lyons,  and  though  he  is  mentioned  as  not 
having  quoted  the  Epistle,  he  has  really  quoted  it,  and  according  to  the  PfafiHan 
fragments  has  ascribed  it  to  Paul  As  to  Hippolytus,  who  was  Bishop  at  Portus 
Romanus,  we  have  fragments  only  of  his  works,  though  they  are  considerable.  His 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies  fills  a  volume  in  the  Antc-Nicene  Fathers^  and  it  may  be 
said  that  though  perhaps  he  does  not  quote  the  Epistle,  in  three  passages  he  quotes 
remarkable  Old  Testament  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  Hebrews :  *  Our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire,'  for  example ;  and,  *  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  riot  repent'  At 
the  same  time  much  cannot  be  made  of  his  silence.  His  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  are,  considering  his  subject,  exceedingly  few, — not  more,  I  suppose,  than 

^  This  is  the  more  clear  when  it  is  remembered  that  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Victorinus  the 
Councfl  of  Hippo  (a.I).  393),  and  then  the  Council  of  Carthage,  placed  this  very  book  among  the 
canonical  Scriptnres  under  the  title  of  '  The  Divine  Writings '  (see  West.  p.  483). 
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80  in  500  pages ;  and  he  gives  no  quotations  from  the  First  of  John  and  Philemon 
(Westcott).  His  quotations,  it  may  be  added,  are  not  always  distinguishable  from  his 
own  composition. 

But  though  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  silence  of  Latin  writers,  there 
are  two  or  three  testimonies  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  which  deserve  special  attention. 
Eusebius  states  that  Caius,  an  ecclesiastical  man,  as  he  calls  him,  and  of  great 
reasoning  power  (AoyiicawaTos),  mentions  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  not 
enumerating  the  Hebrews  with  the  other  Epistles,  and  he  intimates  that  he  does  this 
in  a  treatise  against  Montanism.  This  Caius  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  flourished 
(about  A.D.  196)  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centciry  (Eus.  vi.  20;  Words.  367). 

There  is  a  similar  omission  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  as  it  is  called,  a  list  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  belonging  probably  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  and  ascribed  by  some  to  this  Caius.  The  manuscript  which  contains  that 
canon  was  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and  is  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek, 
as  is  proved  by  the  Graecisms  of  the  style.  It  is  most  carelessly  written,  and  there 
are  several  lacunae  in  the  mss.  If  this  is  the  authority  to  which  Eusebius  refers,  it 
partly  corroborates  his  statement,  though  in  fact  it  merely  says  that  Paul  writes  to  no 
more  than  seven  churches  by  name,  and  shows  *  by  this  sevenfold  writing  that  there 
is  only  one  Church  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  world'  (see  Ante-Nicene  Fragnunts^ 
p.  161).  If  this  Muratorian  fragment  was  not  by  Caius,  then  it  is  an  additional 
confirmation  of  the  statement  of  Caius.  It  illustrates  very  well  how  the  canon  was 
now  taking  a  definite  form.  It  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  document  that  it  does 
not  contain  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  that  the  Epistle  of  James  and  one  Epistle 
of  Peter  are  omitted. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  (a.d.  380),  Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  and  a 
friend  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  speaks  of  some  heretics  who  say  that  PauFs  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  him,  but  is  either  by  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  or  by 
Clement,  while  others  say  that  it  is  Luke's.  There  is  also  an  Epistle  written  to  the 
Laodicaeans,  and  because  in  it  are  certain  things  of  which  they  do  not  think  well, 
therefore  it  is  not  read  in  the  church.  *  Though  it  is  read  by  some,  it  is  not  read  in 
the  church  to  the  people,  but  only  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  and  occasionally  the 
Epistle  to  "the  Hebrews.  They  think  it  not  Paul's  because  the  author  has  written  in 
a  rhetorical  style,  and  because  it  speaks  of  Christ  as  man  (iiL  3) ;  therefore  it  is  not 
read  as  well  as  because  of  what  it  says  on  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  fallen 
(vl  4),  a  passage  that  might  favour  the  Novatians'  (Words,  p.  16).  Here  he  ascribes 
the  opinion  to  heretics,  though  he  says  also  that  the  Epistle  was  not  commonly  read 
in  the  churches. 

These  two  authorities  (Caius  and  Philastrius)  are  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
Jerome.  He  says  that  the  Epistle  was  received  as  canonical  by  all  the  churches  of 
the  East,  and  by  all  early  Greek  Christian  writers,  though  some  ascribed  it  to 
Barnabas  and  others  to  Clement,  while  they  read  it  in  their  churches  nevertheless. 
He  adds  that  the  Latinorum  Consueindo  did  not  regard  it  as  canonical,  just  as  the 
Gracorum  Consuetudo  did  not  regard  the  Revelation  as  canonical;  and  yet,  he 
continues,  we  receive  both  as  canonical,  following  herein  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers  (Westcott,  p.  403). 

How  the  Epistle  got  this  repute  at  Rome  it  is  not  difficult  in  some  measure  to 
explain.  Let  me  repeat  that  there  was  a  very  scanty  literature,  and  very  little  know- 
ledge of  theology  or  Scripture,  at  Rome  during  those  early  centuries,  that  the  Roman 
Church  up  to  the  rime  of  Augustine  always  admitted  fewer  canonical  books  than  the 
Eastern,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin  lists  just  named  the  Epistles  to  Jews  are  all 
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omitted  (Hebrews,  James,  and  i  Peter),  and  we  have  some  explanation  of  the  facts. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  great  controversy  in  Italy  in  the  first  century  was  in  relation 
to  Montanism  and  Novatianism,  both  heresies  maintaining  that  the  fallen  could  not 
be  restored  to  the  Church.  The  list  of  Caius,  giving  to  Paul  thirteen  Epistles,  is 
expressly  said  by  Jerome  to  be  in  his  Treatise  on  Montanism  (see  Jerome's  testimony 
in  Words,  p.  32,  App.),  and  Philastrius  states  that  the  Epistle  was  read  in  the  churches 
only  '  sometimes,'  because  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  support  it  seemed 
to  give  to  the  Novatian  heresy.  At  the  same  time  this  was  not  the  only  reason ;  for 
Tertullian,  who  was  a  Montanist,  does  not  quote  the  Epistle  as  Paul's,  though  stating 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  was  received  from  the  apostles. 

While  there  is  this  negative  testimony  up  to  this  date,  there  are  on  the  other  side 
other  facts  connected  with  the  Western  Church  :  (i)  Clement  quotes  it  largely,  as  he 
does  other  New  Testament  books ;  (2)  the  Epistle  is  included  in  the  old  Italic  version 
of  Scripture  (a. D.  150  to  200,  Stuart,  L  144);  (3)  it  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus;  (4)  by 
Rufinus,  one  of  the  few  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  the  Hebrews  is  ascribed  to  Paul, 
and  is  said  to  be  among  the  books  which  the  Fathers  included  in  the  Canon  (Words, 
pi.  20,  App.).  In  the  Decretals  of  Damasus  (a.d.  366-384)  the  Pope,  who  sent  Jerome 
to  Palestine  to  complete  his  revision  of  the  old  Latin  versions,  the  Hebrews  is 
reckoned  as  Paul's,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  Divine  writings  which  the  universal 
Catholic  Church  holds  (Words,  p.  38).  Other  Decretals  by  Innocent  (402),  and  by 
Gelasius  (492),  to  the  same  effect  may  be  seen  in  Words,  pp.  38,  39,  App.  Their 
genuineness,  however,  is  questioned. 

From  the  time  of  Jerome  the  Epistle  was  generally  received  in  the  Latin  Church, 
though  with  some  misgivings  upon  the  part  of  some  authorities.  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
(a.d.  368),  and  Pelagius  (a.d.  425),  both  speak  of  it  as  Paul's  (Westc  p.  401),  as  do 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (a.d.  340,  397),  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  (a.d.  370),  and 
Augustine,  though  not  without  some  hesitation.  The  lists  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
the  old  Latin  version  all  agree  with  our  modern  Canon,  except  that  the  last  omits  the 
two  shorter  Epistles  of  John.  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  468-560)  appeals  to  all,  and  affirms 
that  the  Canon  had  been  long  since  settled.  The  Middle  Age  writers  agree  in  these 
conclusions — Primasius,  Isidore,  Alcuin,  and  Aquinas;  and  in  the  year  1546  the 
Church  of  Rome  pronounced  an  anathema  on  all  who  denied  the  canonical  or  the 
Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle.  The  evidence  is  not  strengthened  by  her  denunciations, 
but  the  decision  has  value  as  showing  how  she  sided  with  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
the  writers  with  whom  the  Latin  literature  of  the  Western  Church  really  begins. 

Internal  evidence,  though  often  regarded  as  very  decisive,  is  really  often  delusive. 
A  few  years  ago  the  literary  world  was  startled  by  the  discovery  of  an  alleged  poem 
of  Milton's,  and  the  highest  literary  authorities  pronounced  it  impossible  that  it 
should  be  his.  No  one,  on  comparing  the  V Allegro  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  the 
same  author,  would  guess  them  to  be  by  the  same  author.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known, 
had  three  styles,  and  between  the  first  and  the  last  there  is  a  wide  difterence.  The 
style  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  been  traced  in  half-a-dozen  contemporaneous  writers, 
and  all  have  been  charged  in  succession  with  the  authorship  of  these  volumes.  And 
when  we  go  back  and  examine  literature  which  belongs  to  another  country  and 
another  age,  with  scanty  materials  to  guide  us,  conjecture  becomes  much  more 
unsatisfactory.  The  Book  of  Job  has  been  ascribed  on  internal  evidence  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  to  Moses,  and  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  The  Pentateuch 
has  been  divided  among  a  dozen  writers,  and  each  critic  has  sought  to  set  aside  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors.  I  am  speaking  only  of  general  impressions  when  I  say 
that  the  Hebrews  does  not  differ  more  from  the  rest  of  Paul's  Epistles  than  the 
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hopeful  tone  of  First  Thessalonians  differs  from  the  sadness  of  Second  Timothy, 
than  the  style  and  general  spirit  of  the  Galaiians  differs  from  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  Ephesians^  or  than  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  differs  from  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  question  needs,  however,  to  be  examined  in  detail. 

Let  me  premise  that  the  question  of  the  authorship  differs  from  the  question  oi 
the  canonical  authority.  Clement,  for  example,  quotes  the  Epistle  as  he  quotes 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  without  mentioning  the  author's  name.  Origen,  who 
maintained  that  the  thoughts  were  Paul's,  held  that  the  words  were  by  another,  and 
yet  he  has  written  Homilies  upon  the  whole  book,  expounding  it  as  Scripture.  The 
ancient  versions,  the  Italic  and  the  Syriac,  place  it  in  the  sacred  volume  without 
giving  evidence  of  its  authorship.  In  other  words,  whilst  there  is  extensive  external 
evidence  of  its  Pauline  origin,  there  is  still  more  extensive  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
canonicity.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  we  may  admit  the  second  without  admitting 
the  first,  being  either  in  doubt,  or  disposed  to  think,  though  without  external  evidence, 
that  the  thoughts  are  Paul's,  and  the  composition  partly  Luke's  or  ApoUos's,  and 
partly  in  the  closing  chapter  Paul's — a  view  that  has  found  favour  with  some  German 
scholars.  Even  Alford,  who  questions  strenuously  its  Pauline  origin  on  internal 
evidence  chiefly,  does  not  scruple  to  admit  its  canonical  authority.  Calvin  and  Beza, 
who  question  its  Pauline  authority,  also  maintain  strenuously  its  canonicity. 

Let  me  revert  to  the  language  of  Peter  in  relation  to  Paul's  Epistles  (2  Pet.  iiL  15) 
— words  that  were  long  since  quoted  as  referring  to  the  Hebrews.  This  second 
Epistle  is  said  to  be  written  to  strangers  of  the  Dispersion,  ue,  to  believing  Jews  who 
alone  answer  the  description ;  and  its  purpose  is  to  exhort  them  to  patience  amid 
the  trials  of  their  faith.  This  lesson  is  the  very  lesson  of  the  Hebrews^  the  readers  of 
which  are  exhorted  to  be  followers  or  imitators  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  {frnKpoOvfua)  are  inheriting  the  promises  (vL  12  ;  see  xii.  2,  ii.  18,  iv.  15,  16). 
This  interpretation  has  been  as  vigorously  questioned  as  maintained,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered  whether  there  is  not  evidence  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  admitted  that  he  has 
taken  expressions  largely  from  Paul's  writings  generally,  and  it  might  be  expected 
that  if  he  had  referred  to  the  Hebrews  he  would  have  taken  expressions  from  it  too. 

There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  of  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
m  the  Epistles  of  Peter.  Phrases  are  found  in  both,  and  in  no  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  to  an  extent  and  in  forms  which  make  it  clear  the  sameness  cannot 
be  accidental.  A  comparison  between  them  will  often  throw  light  upon  the  meaning 
of  each,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  interest  in  connection  with  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle.  Peter's  pointed  reference  to  Paul's  writings,  and  the  fact  that  he 
addressed  his  Epistles  to  Hebrews  scattered  abroad,  and  exhorted  them  to  practise 
the  same  patience  in  suffering  upon  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  insists,  all 
combine  to  make  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  thoughts  at  least  probable. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  parallelisms : — 

Heb.  i.  1,  and  2  Pet  iii.  2,  where  both  describe  God  as  having  spoken  to  the 
Fathers  by  prophets,  and  as  giving  the  Gospel  through  His  Son.  Both  also  use  the 
phrase  *•  in  the  last  days,'  or  '  at  the  end  of  these  days.' 

Heb.  ii.  7,  9,  and  2  Pet.  L  17,  where  each  speaks  of  glory  and  honour  as  ascribed 
to  Christy  quoting  apparently  from  the  8th  Psalm,  and  combining  terms  found  only  here. 

Both  speak  of  Christ  as  *  without  spot'  (afuo/xos),  and  as  offering  Himself  without 
spot  unto  God  (Heb.  ix.  14,  and  i  Pet.  i.  18-20). 

Both  speak  of  Him  as  dying  once  for  all  (a^-o^)  for  sin  (Heb.  ix.  and  x.,  and 
X  Pet  iiL  1 8) — ^a  description  found  only  here. 
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Both  speak  of  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood  (pavrurfio^) — a  familiar  idea  in  the 
Law,  but  found  only  in  these  two  Epistles,  Heb.  ix.  13,  and  i  Pet  L  2. 

Both  speak  of  the  sympathy  which  Christ  has  for  us,  and  which  we  ought  also  to 
have  for  one  another  (Heb.  iv.  15,  x.  34,  and  i  Pet  in.  C) — expressions  found  only 
in  these  Epistles. 

Both  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Chief  Shepherd,  or  as  the  Great  Shepherd— a 
comparison  found  only  here. 

Both  speak  of  the  entrance  (curoSos)  into  Christ's  kingdom  and  glory  (Heb.  x.  19, 
and  2  Pet  i.  11),  and  both  speak  of  angels  as  subject  to  the  Son  (Heb.  i.  6,  iL  5,  and 
I  Pet  iii.  22) — expressions  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 

Similarly  Christians  are  described  in  both  Epistles,  and  nowhere  else,  as  strangers 
{wupertSffffioi) ;  as  having  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  or  as  having  tasted  the 
good  word  of  life  (Heb.  vi.  5,  and  i  Pet  il  3) ;  as  *  fed  with  milk,  and  not  yet  fit  for 
solid  food'  (Heb.  v.  12-14,  and  i  Pet  it  2).  In  both,  Christians  are  exhorted 
'to  exercise  oversight  lest,'  *to  look  carefully  lest'  (cirurjccnrowrcs)  (Heb.  xii.  15; 
I  Pet  V.  2) ;  the  only  places  where  the  verb  is  found.  In  the  passages  where  the 
awful  results  of  apostasy  are  described  the  thought  is  alike  in  both,  and  the  guilt  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  men  whom  they  warn  had  received  a  fuller 
knowledge  {myywriv)  of  the  truth  (Heb.  vi.  4-6,  x.  26-29,  and  2  Pet  il  20,  21). 
The  prayer  of  the  two  apostles  is  that  God  Himself  would  be  pleased  to  perfect  them 
(jcaToprurai  v/ias),  or  in  the  revised  text  of  Peter  xaropriW  simply,  a  phrase  found 
in  this  sense  in  these  Epistles  alone  (Heb.  xiii.  21 ;  i  Pet  v.  lo).  Here  are  fifteen 
descriptions  of  Christ  and  of  Christian  men  peculiar  to  these  Epistles,  and  they 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter  must  have 
seen  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Why  should  he  write  to  Jews  at  all  ?  Is  there  not  prima  fade  evidence  against 
his  writing?  True,  Peter  was  the  apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  as  Paul  was  of  the 
Gentiles ;  but  this  did  not  exclude  the  one  or  the  other  Irom  the  care  of  any  part  of 
the  Church,  Peter  was  the  first  to  win  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church.  Paul  always 
visited  the  synagogues  and  preached  to  the  Jews  in  every  city  to  which  he  went 
Nay,  he  himself  says  that  he  was  the  servant  of  all  that  he  might  gain  the  more. 
To  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some  of  them.  Nay, 
he  was  even  specially  interested  in  their  salvation.  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are 
they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So  am  I.  Therefore  he  says,  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel  is  that  they  may  be  saved.  And  if  this  was  his  feeling 
for  all  the  seed  of  Abraham,  how  much  more  for  those  among  them  who  were  endeared 
by  their  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  I  He  had  made  collections  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
for  the  relief  of  the  bodily  wants  of  the  saints  at  Jerusalem :  how  natural  that  he 
should  think  of  their  temptations  and  strengthen  their  hearts  to  meet  them  I 

Besides,  as  no  one  was  more  zealous  than  Paul  to  promote  the  salvation  of  his 
kinsmen,  none  was  more  capable.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee, 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  his  fathers.  After  the  slraitest  sect  of  their  religion  he  had 
lived  a  Pharisee.  He  was  therefore  eminently  qualified  to  reason  with  his  own 
nation  on  the  true  nature  and  end  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  to  handle  them  with 
all  the  learning  and  wisdom  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  displays. 

But  why  should  he  write  anonymously  ?  His  thirteen  Epistles  all  commence  with 
his  name,  which  occurs  nowhere  in  this  Epistle.  Like  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  it  is 
anonymous :  is  that  a  proof  that  it  is  not  of  apostolic  origin  ? 

The  Epistles  to  which  Paul  has  prefixed  his  name  were  all  addressed  to  Gentiles  \ 
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and  as  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  he  magnified  his  office,  and  claimed  to  be 
heard  by  them  in  virtue  of  it  But  in  addressing  Hebrews  his  position  was  different. 
It  is  true  that  the  person  from  whom  the  Epistle  came  should  be  known,  for  how  else 
could  its  reception  be  ensured  ?  They  whom  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
desired  to  assure  of  the  fact  knew  well  the  hand  from  which  that  Epistle  came. 
*  Pray  for  us  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner ; '  *  Know  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  is  set  at  liberty?  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.*  These 
expressions  prove  that  they  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  in  the  first  instance  knew 
fi*om  whom  it  came ;  and  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  would  naturally  inform  them  by 
w?u>m  it  was  sent  Hence,  as  we  find  from  external  evidence,  ail  the  Eastern  and 
ancient  churches  ascribed  it  to  PauL  So  says  Eusebius ;  so  says  Pantsenus  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  writer  was  not  withheld  from  any  desire  to 
maintain  entire  secrecy,  much  less  for  any  unworthy  purpose ;  for  the  author  was  well 
known  to  his  friends,  and  could  be  known  by  all  who  cared  to  inquire  of  them. 
Alford  indeed  remarks  on  the  gaucherk  of  the  writer  in  concealing  his  name,  and 
yet  telling  them  substantially  who  he  was,  and  concludes  that  Paul  would  never  have 
done  this ;  but  this  gaucherie,  if  it  be  such,  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer,  whoever  he 
was ;  and  as  Alford  has  the  highest  opinion  of  his  profound  sagacity,  why  charge  him 
with  what  may  be  no  gaucherie  at  all,  but  may  be  the  soundest  wisdom  ? 

The  case  is  that  the  Epistle  was  written  not  only  for  steadfast  friends,  but  for 
waverers,  for  Judaizing  Christians,  and  even  indirectly  for  unchristianized  Jews.  To 
two-thirds  of  this  last  class  he  was  specially  odious — to  the  Judaizing  Christians 
because  he  had  rebuked  Peter  openly  to  his  face,  and  maintained  the  equality  of  all 
Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  under  the  Gospel ;  and  to  unchristianized  Jews 
as  the  renegade  whose  life  they  sought,  and  whose  name  would  have  deterred  them 
from  reading  anything  he  had  writtea  In  the  last  two  cases  his  name  would  have 
frustrated  the  very  design  with  which  the  Epistle  was  sent 

His  Master,  who  *  witnessed  a  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,'  had  set  him 
the  example.  He  withdrew  from  districts  that  refused  to  receive  Him.  He  charged 
those  who  witnessed  His  mighty  works  not  to  make  Him  known,  lest  they  should 
provoke  prematurely  the  jealousy  of  His  enemies.  He  carefully  abstained  fi"om 
putting  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  lest  they  should  sin.  Paul  caught  the  same 
spirit  He  sought  to  give  no  offence  either  to  Jew  or  to  Gentile,  or  to  the  Church  of 
God.  He  never  compromised  truth,  indeed  never  concealed  the  Cross,  or  corrupted 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  human  additions,  or  by  worldly  wisdom ;  but  if  the 
withholding  of  his  name  was  likely  to  gain  his  end,  he  was  the  first  to  withhold  it 
If  Paul  had  been  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  there  are  good  reasons  why  he  should 
have  withheld  it ;  and  as  those  reasons  do  not  apply  with  anything  like  the  same  force 
to  any  one  else,  the  very  withholding  of  the  name,  instead  of  diminishing,  does,  in 
fact,  increase  the  probability  that  the  Epistle  is  his. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  internal  evidence  we  cannot  enter  at  length.  It  may  be 
enough  to  state  briefly  the  objections  and  the  answers  given  to  them  under  the  heads 
of  single  words ;  or  combinations  of  words ;  the  mode  of  quotation,  and  the  general 
style  of  argument  and  thought 

I.  De  Wette  quotes  a  list  of  words  used  only  in  the  Hebrews,  and  not  found  in 
the  recognised  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  takes  the  list  as  Schultz  gives  it  (see  Stuart's 
Introduction  to  the  Epistie^  pp.  308  and  289).  The  total  number  of  such  words  is  118, 
or,  omitting  six  that  are  found  in  quotations  from  the  LXX.,  112.  The  Epistle  covers 
about  twenty  pages  in  the  Oxford  Revised  Text,  so  that  words  peculiar  to  this  Episde 
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amount  to  about  five  and  a  half  in  each  page.  In  fact,  words  of  this  class  amount, 
according  to  Forster,  to  151,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  in  each  page.  Now,  in  First 
Corinthians  there  are  230  words  peculiar  to  that  Epistle.  The  Epistle  covers  twenty- 
seven  pages,  so  that  they  amount  to  eight  and  a  half  per  page  (see  the  list  in  Stuart, 
pp.  298,  299).  If  we  take  First  Timothy ^  the  case  is  much  stronger.  That  Epistle  is 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  Hebrews^  and  it  contains  74  words  found  nowhere  else 
in  Paul's  writings — nearly  half  the  number  found  in  the  Hebrews.  The  number  of 
peculiar  Pauline  words  found  in  the  entire  New  Te>tament  (excepting  the  Hebrews) 
is  791,  of  which  614  are  found  but  once,  or  in  only  one  Epistle  of  his.  These 
Epistles  cover  132  pages,  and  the  peculiar  words  amount  to  six  in  each  page.  The 
peculiar  words  of  the  Hebrews  amount,  according  to  Forster,  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
page,  and  yet  it  is  on  this  ground  that  De  Wette  questions  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
Epistle  itself.* 

But  we  may  go  further.  There  are  54  words  taken  from  the  LXX.  which  are  found 
only  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  Paul's  Epistles.  There  are  21  words  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews  and  Paul's  Epistles  or  speeches,  and  found  elsewhere  neither  in  the  New 
Testament  nor  in  the  LXX.  (d^Actv,  etc — ^iXo^ma),  and  there  are  38  words  which 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which  in  frequency  of  usage  are 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  Paul's  Epistles  (dyiair/xo9,  used  eight  times  by  Paul  in 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  and  Hebrews,  and  only  once  elsewhere). 
These  are  all  characteristic  words,  and  are  found  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  Paul's 
acknowledged  Epistles.  There  are  indeed  177  more  which  occur  more  than  once  in 
his  acknowledged  Epistles  (^iXori/tcior^ai,  xoAtrcvco^oi,  etc),  none  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Hebrews,  and  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  fact.  Here  again,  however, 
we  need  only  to  complete  the  statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  objection  is  answered. 
There  are  172  words  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  Pauline,  and  yet  are  not  found  in 
the  Corinthians ;  and  there  are  159  which  are  not  found  in  the  Romans;  while  in  the 
shorter  Epistles  the  number  of  omitted  words  is  proportionately  much  larger.  These 
figures  are  subject  to  correction,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  note  below;  but  they 
will  be  found  in  any  case  to  supply  but  a  feeble  reply  to  the  external  evidences. 

2.  The  quotations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  objected  to  by  various 
writers,  and  on  various  grounds.  De  Wette  objects  to  the  number  of  them,  and  refers 
to  the  feet  that  in  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  there 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  quotations  in  all ;  but  the  answer  is  plain.  In  an 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  the  very  things  we 
should  expect.     In  fact,  while  there  are  34  quotations  in  the  Hebrews^  there  are  48 

>  I  have  adopted  these  figures  from  Stuart  and  Forster.  Dr.  Abbott  of  Harvard  has  re-examined 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hel)rews  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  See  Smith's  Dictionary 
(American  edition)  under  Hebrews.  He  states  that  the  words  peculiar  to  the  First  Corinthians  are 
217,  and  the  words  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  are  about  30a  I  have  roughly  examined  Bruder's  Con^ 
cordctnce  for  the  entire  New  Testament,  with  the  result  that,  in  First  Corinthians,  the  words  used  in 
that  Epistle  are  about  three  and  a  half  to  the  page ;  in  Hebrews,  six  to  the  page ;  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  five.  But  two  facts  appeared  very  obvious  in  that  examination  :  (i)  In  many  of  PauFs 
Epistles — 1  and  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  for  example ;  Eph.  and  Col.  ;  I  and  2  Cor. — the  same  subjects 
are  discussed,  and  the  number  of  words  that  occur  twice  in  what  are  practically  parallel  passages  is 
very  considerable.  But  for  those  passages  these  words  would  be  found  only  once,  and  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  unusual  words  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  confessedly  Pauline  Epistles  would  be 
largely  diminished.  (2)  The  peculiarly  Pauline  phrases  found  in  the  Hebrews  are  both  numerous  and 
striking: — kyuv  (i  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim.  iv.  7;  Heb.  xiL  i),  inm^rfi^xw^m  (2  Cor.  i.  12;  Eph.  ii.  3; 
Heb.  X.  33,  xiii.  18),  iifmrt,  /3f/3«i«f,  ytiXu  (in  its  metaphorical  sense),  7fli««f,  ^imrp0f,  and  di«r^/^ir#«i, 
$uiTmfytt9,  furirfif,  «^f  vmIimbv,  iiV  ^Mthimv  (2  Tim.  iii.  i6 ;  Heb.  xiL  7,  Revised  text),  irtfX/»«f,  «'^t}>.«f, 
rvniin^is,  Ttiymfevf,  vw§fM9n,  i^iermrtt  (confidence),  u^t^rAr^uv,  etc. 
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in  the  Romans^  an  Epistle  unquestionably  Paul's,  and  addressed  to  a  mixed  churchy- 
Jewish  only  in  part  The  quotations  in  the  Hebrews  are  3*5  per  page  :  the  quotations 
in  the  Romans  are*  rather  more. 

De  Wette  maintains  also  that  the  symbolical  use  and  occasional  accommodation 
of  the  Old  Testament  passages  and  ordinances  to  the  argument  in  hand  is  foreign  to 
Paul's  manner,  though  like  Philo's.  But  the  facts  are  really  the  other  way.  Paul 
uses  the  Old  Testament  in  his  acknowledged  writings  in  the  very  way  in  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  us^  it.  He  sometimes  appeals  to  direct  prophetic  utter- 
ances ;  sometimes  to  similarity  of  sentiment ;  sometimes  he  accommodates  passages 
which  in  their  original  reference  have  a  local  or  temporary  meaning  to  describe  things 
that  happened  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Sometimes  he  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  analogical  cases  to  confirm  or  impress  the  doctrine  which  he  inculcates,  and 
sometimes  he  uses  Old  Testament  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  in  order  to 
express  his  own  ideas.  In  particular,  and  to  meet  De  Wette's  objection,  he  employs 
the  Old  Testament  ex  concessu  in  what  seems  an  allegorizing  sense.  It  is  thus  he 
allegorizes  on  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  (Gal.  iv. ) ;  on  the  command  of  Moses 
not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  (i  Cor.  x.) ;  on  the  veil  over  the  face 
of  Moses  (2  Cor.  iii.) ;  on  the  declaration  that  a  man  should  leave  his  father  and 
mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife  (Eph.  v.).  All  these  examples  are  found  in  Paul's 
accepted  writings,  and  all  have  their  parallels  in  the  Hebrews, 

Schultz,  and  after  him  De  Wette  and  Alford,  object  to  the  manner  of  citing  the 
Old  Testament  by  Paul,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews,  as  different  Paul,  it  is 
said,  always  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  written  record,  whereas  the  writer  of 
the  Hebrews  quotes  it  as  the  immediate  word  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Paul's 
phrase  is,  *  It  is  written ; '  the  Hebrews^  phrase  is,  *  God  says,'  or  *  the  Spirit  says ; ' 
and,  it  is  added,  Paul  never  uses  the  phrase,  '  God  says,'  which,  it  is  said,  is  found  in 
this  Epistle. 

Now  the  facts  are  that  in  twenty-one  cases  the  quotation  in  the  Hebrews,  *  He 
says'  (ctirc,  Xc/cc,  ^i^rt),  is  used  generally  without  any  nominative;  in  thirteen  of 
these  God,  or  the  Lord,  is  probably  the  nominative ;  four  have  *  Christ '  implied ;  in 
two  other  passages  ' the  Spirit'  is  expressed ;  and  once  we  have  'the  Scripture  saith ;' 
and  once  '  that  which  was  commanded.'  In  Romans,  '  It  is  written,'  or  a  similar 
form,  is  used  sixteen  times ;  *  the  Scripture  saith '  is  used  eight  times ;  *  Isaiah  saith,' 
*  Moses  saith,'  *  the  oracle  saith,'  is  used  fourteen  times.  So  the  Hebrew  usage  pre- 
ponderates even  in  the  Romans. 

The  statement  that  Paul  never  used  *  God  saith '  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
'God'  is  the  nominative  in  two  passages  in  the  Romans,  in  four  passages  in  the 
Corinthians^  and  in  one  in  the  Gaiatians,  'Thrice  only,  indeed,  is  *  God,*  or  *  Lord,' 
expressed  (2  Cor.  vi.  16,  17,  18);  but  then  in  Hebrews,  out  of  fourteen  passages,  it 
is  expressed  only  once  (vL  14). 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  formula  of 
quotation.  In  First  Corinthians  *  It  is  written '  is  always  used,  except  in  one  passage 
(vi.  16),  and  four  times  there  is  no  formula.  In  Second  Corinthians  *It  is  written'  is 
thrice  used ;  '  He  saith '  thrice  ;  and  there  are  two  quotations  without  any  formula. 
There  is  in  fact  no  great  difference  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  Epistles,  except  that 
•He  saith'  is  there  the  preponderating  form,  as  elsewhere  *It  is  written '  is  the  pre- 
ponderating form.  Even  of  these  differences  there  is  an  obvious  explanation  The 
common  form  of  quotation  from  Scripture  among  the  Jews  was,  and  still  is,  *  It  is 
said,'  or  '  According  as  it  is  said.'  To  a  Greek  this  phrase  would  be  very  ambiguous : 
to  a  Jew  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  clear.     Of  course  this  reasoning  does  not  prove 
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that  Paul  wrote  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  proves  that,  whoever  wrote  it,  wrote  as  to  Jews, 
and  as  one  who  knew  their  ways.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  the  difference  of  quota- 
tion between  the  Hebrews  and  other  Epistles  is  trivial,  and  is  explained  by  facts  with 
which  Paul  was  perfectly  familiar. 

3.  But  what  of  the  argument  from  these  quotations?  Who  could  imagine,  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  second  Psalm,  for  example,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  that  the  eighth  Psalm  had  anything  to  do  with  our  Lord,  or  that  the  iioth 
Psalm,  with  its  reference  to  Melchizedek,  applies  to  the  Divine  priesthood  of  our 
Redeemer?  These  quotations,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  made  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  passages  quoted  And  again  the  answer  is  at  hand.  The  second  Psalm  is  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  applied  to  our  Lord  by  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  25) ;  and 
the  very  verse  quoted  in  the  Hebrews  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  quoted 
for  the  same  purpose  by  Paul  (Acts  xiiL  33),  being  quoted  by  no  other  New  Testa- 
ment writer. 

The  eighth  Psalm  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  fulfilled  in  Himself  ('  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,'  etc) ;  and  is  made  the  basis  of  a  similar  argument  by 
Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv.  27  ('and  hast  put  all  things  under  His  feet'). 

As  for  the  iioth  Psalm,  which  contains  the  allusion  to  Melchizedek,  our  Lord  has 
quoted  it  as  fulfilled  in  Himself,  and  it  is  recognised  as  Messianic  by  His  Jewish 
hearers.  *  Jesus  answered  and  said,  How  say  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
David?  for  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
Thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  Thy  foes  Thy  footstool  David  himself  therefore 
calleth  Him  Lord.'  If  this  use  of  the  Psalm  is  Philonistic,  as  some  have  stated,  it  is 
also  scriptural 

In  brief^  the  common  arguments  based  on  internal  evidence  against  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  prove  little,  and  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  setting  aside 
the  external  authority. 

That  when  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  expresses  thoughts  found  elsewhere  in  Paul's 
writings,  he  often  employs  forms  of  expression  that  differ  from  those  of  his  acknow- 
ledged Epistles,  is  admitted,  and  what  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  differ- 
ences may  be  is  a  question  open  to  discussion.  A  later  expression  of  the  same 
thoughts  by  the  same  writer,  a  Hebrew  original,  the  employment  of  the  pen,  and,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  style  of  another,  all  have  been  suggested  as  explanations.  We 
are  not  bound  to  decide  on  any  of  these  explanations.  What  may  be  safely  affirmed 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  difficulty  that  justifies  us  in  setting  aside  the  historical 
evidence,  which  is  very  decidedly  to  the  effect  that  in  its  substance  the  Epistle  is 
Paul's. 


XL— THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Epistle  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  part  chiefly  doctrinal  (chap.  L-x.  18),  the 
second  part  chiefly  practical  (x.  19-xiii.) — the  whole  abounding  in  warnings  against 
apostasy  and  unbelief. 

I.  DocTRiNAU — In  the  first  part,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  gospel  and  the  in- 
feriority of  the  law  and  of  all  other  dispensations,  are  proved  by  comparing  the  heralds 
or  teachers  of  these  dispensations,  their  servants  or  priests,  their  covenants,  their 
worship,  and  their  sacrifices  (L-x.  18). 

2.  Practical. — Upon  this  doctrinal  argument  are  based  exhortations  to  patient 
endurance  and  trust     Faith  is  shown  to  be  the  essential  and  permanent  grace ;  its 
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power  and  blessedness  are  traced  through  a  long  line  of  heroes  and  confessors,  ending 
in  Christ  Himself ;  and  the  Hebrew  Christians  are  encouraged  to  endure  trials  as 
fatherly  chastisement  common  to  all  true  sonship,and  fitted  to  promote  their  holiness. 
The  blessedness  of  the  new  covenant  is  then  used,  as  often  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Epistle,  to  set  forth  the  awfulness  ol  apostasy  (x.  ig-xH);  and  the  Epistle  closes 
with  exhortations  to  special  duties  and  virtues,  blended  with  personal  allusions,  and 
ending  with  the  apostolic  benediction  (chap.  xiiL). 

Doctrinal  Outlins  (chap.  L-x.  i8). 

Christ,  the  author  and  teacher  of  the  gospel,  is  superior  to  prophets,  to  angelic 
messengers,  and  to  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  law. 

1.  Christ  is  superior  to  prophets^  not  in  time,  indeed  (L  i,  2),  but  in  the  unity 
and  completeness  of  His  teaching  (vv.  i,  2),  and  in  His  personal  dignity  as  'Light  of 
light,'  Son  and  Lord  or  heir,  through  whom  the  worlds  were  made  and  are  still 
sustained  (ver.  3),  and  as  Redeemer  and  King  (vv.  2,  3). 

2.  Christ  is  superior  to  angels^  as  proved  by  His  Divine  origin,  which  difiers  from 
that  of  angels  (vv.  4,  5),  by  the  worship  they  pay  Him  (ver.  6),  by  His  office  as  eternal 
King  (w.  8,  9)  and  as  Creator  (ver.  10),  by  His  unchangeableness,  and  by  His 
mission  to  preside  and  reign,  as  it  is  theirs  to  serve  (w.  13,  14). 

Hence  the  practical  lesson.  Give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  this  gospel  which 
Christ  introduced,  which  apostles  and  others  attested,  and  which  God  Himself  con- 
firmed by  every  form  of  miracle,  and  by  the  varied  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ii.  1-4). 

And  yet  this  Son  is  *  man '  also,  a  fresh  proof  of  His  superiority  to  angels,  and  of 
His  fitness  lor  His  office.  For  it  is  •  man '  who  is  to  have  supremacy  (ii.  5-8),  and  it 
is  by  His  manhood  our  Lord  becomes  our  brother  and  helper  and  sympathizing 
priest  (ii.  9-18). 

3.  Christ  is  superior  to  Moses,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  God's  servants.  Moses 
was  apostle,  messenger,  only  ;  Christ  was  apostle  and  priest  (iii.  i).  Moses  was  part 
ot  a  great  economy ;  Christ  was  the  founder  of  the  economy  itself  (ver.  3,  *  house '). 
Moses  and  his  economy  were  creations ;  Christ  was  the  creator  (ver.  4).  Moses  was 
a  servant  in  the  house ;  Christ  was  son  (vv.  5,  6) — the  first  in  another^s  house,  the 
second  in  what  was  His  own. 

Again  the  lesson  is  plain,  Be  faithful  and  obedient  and  true — a  lesson  enforced 
by  solemn  examples  and  appeals.  The  Israelites  perished  through  unbelief  (iii.  7-1 1), 
and  a  like  spirit  will  bring  a  like  punishment  and  create  a  new  example  (ver.  12}.  The 
writer  reminds  his  readers  that  we  share  in  salvation  only  if  we  persevere  (ver.  14). 
He  appeals  again  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites  (vv.  15-19)^  They  had  a  promise  and 
a  gospel  (iv.  1-3)  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  they  missed  *  the  land  *  and  the  rest  that  were 
promised  them.  So  David  assures  us  that  there  is  a  truer  rest,  and  a  better  Canaan, 
which  later  generations,  and  it  may  be  we  with  them,  may  also  miss  through  the 
same  unbelief  (vv.  4-1 1).  Great  caution  is  needed,  for  the  Divine  word  discriminates, 
and  God  Himself,  who  knows  all,  is  judge  (w.  12,  13).  And  yet  there  is  hope  even 
for  the  feeblest  believer.  Our  High  Priest  is  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  He  is 
therefore  as  prompt  to  pity  as  He  is  mighty  to  save. 

4.  Christ s  priesthood  superior  to  Aarofts  (chap,  v.-vii.  28). — Every  high  priest  {a) 
must  be  one  with  those  he  represents  (ver.  i);  (b)  must  have  the  'considerate  mild- 
ness,' the  '  sweet  reasonableness '  of  one  who  knows  his  own  weakness  and  ours ;  {c) 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  sacrifices  for  others  (vv.  2,  3);  and  having  to  act  in  matters 
relating  to  God  (d),  must  be  appointed  by  God  (ver.  4).     The  first  of  these  qualifica- 
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tions  he  has  insisted  upon  already  (chap.  iL);  the  third  he  discusses  later  (chap. 
iz.  is-x.  18) ;  the  fourth  and  the  second  {dand  b)  he  now  proceeds  to  prove. 

Christ,  it  is  dear,  did  not  take  upon  Himself  this  office,  as  is  shown  from  the 
second  Psalm,  and  from  the  hundred  and  tenth  (w.  5,  6).  His  fitness  to  exercise 
compassion  is  proved  by  His  own  trials  and  prayers  and  tears,  and  by  the  efficacy  of 
them  (w.  7-10). 

Digression  on  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  with  warnings  and  exhortations. 
The  digression  necessary,  partly  because  of  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
persons  addressed,  partly  because  of  the  mystery  of  the  truths  themselves  (vv,  11-14). 
Progress  in  knowledge  essential  (vi  1-3) :  a  truth  confirmed  by  the  danger  of  apostasy 
(w.  4-6),  and  the  miserable  recompense  of  unfruitful  professors  (w.  7,  8),  and  by  his 
own  hope  of  better  things  for  them,  tounded  on  the  Divine  faithfulness  and  on  their 
own  love  (w.  9,  10).  But  he  desires  them  still  to  persevere.  Strengthened  by  the 
example  of  those  who  are  fellow-heirs  with  them  (w.  11,  12),  by  the  example  of 
Abraham,  and  by  the  promise  given  to  them,  which  promise  comes  to  us  with  a  double 
confirmation,  and  introduces  us  to  even  greater  blessedness  (vv.  19,  20). 

The  argument  is  now  resumed.  Christ  being  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchize 
dek,  is  superior  to  Aaron.  Melchizedek  was  king  and  priest  (vii.  i,  2).  His  priest- 
hood was  not  hereditary  or  temporary,  and  he  received  homage  from  Abraham,  and 
virtually  from  Levi  (w.  3-10).  And  in  all  this  superiority  Christ  shares,  and  shares 
pre-eminently.  In  dignity  and  in  authority  He  is  superior,  and  also  in  the  perfection 
of  His  worL  The  Levitical  priesthood  perfected  or  justified  none,  and  it  was  finally 
set  aside  on  the  ground  of  its  unprofitableness.  Christ's  priesthood,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  a  sacrifice  once  for  all,  and  saves  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him  (w.  11-19).  There  are  also  other  proofs.  Christ  was  appointed  with  an 
oath,  with  a  double  oath,  with  higher  sanctions  (w.  20,  22),  and  holds  a  permanent 
office,  while  His  character  and  sonship  give  power  to  His  office  both  with  God  and 
with  man  (w.  23-25,  26-28). 

5.  77u  Superiority  of  the  New  Covenant. — ^The  efficacy,  sacrifices,  and  worship 
contrasted  with  the  imperfect  and  typical  institutions  of  the  law. 

Christ,  as  priest,  is  seated  at  God's  right  hand,  the  minister  of  a  true  tabernacle, 
not  a  typical  one,  and  has  offered  a  divine  and  heavenly  sacrifice  (viiL  1-6),  whence 
it  is  dear  that  we  have  a  better  covenant,  based  upon  better  promises,  and  pro- 
nounced by  God  Himself  to  be  superior  to  the  old  (w.  8,  9) ;  for  it  is  written  on 
men's  hearts  (ver.  10),  gives  its  blessings  to  all  (ver.  11),  and  provides  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  (ver.  13).  Divine  and  beautiful  as  were  the  temple  and  its  services  (ix.  1-5),  they 
belonged  rather  to  an  earthly  state  (ver.  i)  than  to  a  heavenly  one  (ver.  11);  and 
showed  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  yet  open,  and  that  consciences  were  not 
at  rest  The  whole  was  at  best  a  type  or  parable  of  a  coming  reality,  which  last  alone 
could  set  completely  right  what  was  disordered  .(vv.  6-10).  All  this  Christ  has 
realized  by  the  offering  up  of  Himself  (vv.  ii-i4)»  ratifying  the  new  covenant  by  His 
death  (vv,  15-17)  as  the  old  typical  covenant  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its  victims 
(w.  8-21).  Hereby  He  has  obtained  forgiveness  (w.  2 1,  22),  and  has  effectually  opened 
the  way  into  heaven,  where  He  now  appears  for  us  (ver.  24) ;  whence  He  will  come 
again  as  judge,  and  complete  His  work  as  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe. 

The  superiority  of  His  sacrifice  is  further  proved  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law,  which  only  revealed,  and  did  not  remove  sin  (x.  1-4,  11),  by  God's  repudia- 
tion of  the  victims  and  offerings  of  the  law  (vv.  6-8),  and  by  the  preparation  and 
substitution  of  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  (vv.  5,  7,  9),  and  by  the  reality  of  the 
efficacy  of  His  sacrifice.     It  requires  and  admits  of  no  repetition — a  repetition  that  is 
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forbidden  alike  by  Christ's  position  in  glory  (w.  12,  13),  by  the  perfect  sanctification 
of  all  who  believe,  and  by  the  completeness  of  that  forgiveness  of  which  prophets  have 
long  since  spoken  (vv.  15-18). 

Practical  Lessons  and  Exhortations  (x.  19-39,  xL  1-38,  xL  39-xii  11, 
xiL  12-29, 3tiii.  1-25). 

Grounds  for  sted/asiruss :  An  open  door  into  heaven  (x.  19),  a  new  way  of  access 
(ver.  20),  and  Christ's  appearance  in  heaven  for  us  (ver.  21). 

Stedfastness  is  strengthened  by  a  fuller  faith  in  Christ,  who  has  freed  us  from 
guilt  and  impurity  (ver.  22),  by  hope  in  the  Divine  faithfulness  (ver.  23),  by  love  of 
the  Church,  and  continued  fellowship  with  it  (w.  24,  25). 

Motives  that  ought  to  confirm  us  in  stedfastness  and  guard  us  from  apostasy : 
The  impossibility  of  finding  another  sacrifice  (ver.  26),  the  danger  and  imminence  of 
final  condemnation,  and  the  heavier  punishment  that  awaits  apostates  under  the 
gospel  (w.  28-31).  The  same  lesson  is  enforced  by  the  memory  of  past  struggles 
and  losses,  which  are  vain  unless  we  persevere,  by  the  certainty  of  our  reward  if  we 
are  faithful,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  life  of  loving  trust  and  expectancy  is  ever  dear  to 
God  (w.  35-39). 

The  nature,  object,  and  necessity  oi  faith  (chap.  xL  1-6).  Its  utility  in  giving 
understanding  or  perception  (ver.  2),  righteousness  (ver.  4),  heaven  (ver.  5).  Its  power 
and  blessedness  attested,  before  the  la  ,7,  by  the  life  and  blessedness  of  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  etc  (w.  4-22) ;  under  the  law,  by  Moses,  by  the  Israelites  at  the 
Exode,  by  the  early  victories  in  Canaan,  and  by  Rahab  (w.  24-30,  41);  after  the 
law,  by  Judges  and  earlier  Prophets  (w.  32-35) ;  by  others  under  the  Kings,  and  in 
the  days  between  Malachi  and  John  tJie  Baptist  (w.  35-38). 

Reasons  for  patience  (xi.  39,  40-xiL  11) :  The  example  of  the  Fathers,  who  finally 
received  their  reward,  though  it  was  long  delayed  (xL  39 ;  xiL  i),  and  of  Christ  Him- 
self, who  suffered  more  than  all — ^the  originator  and  finisher  of  faith  (w.  2-4). 
Further  reasons  are  found  in  the  fact  that  discipline  is  a  test  of  all  sonship  (ver.  5),  an 
evidence  of  Divine  love  (ver.  6),  and  a  means  of  increasing  holiness. 

Exhortations  to  greater  earnestness  and  to  the  cultivation  of  all  virtue — {a)  what  we 
have  to  do  (w.  12-14) ;  (b)  and  avoid  (vv.  15-17) ;  {c)  and  consider  the  excellence  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (vv.  18-21),  and  the  greater  excellence  of  the  gospel  (w.  22-24).  The 
obligation  of  greater  earnestness  (w.  25-29),  and  of  all  virtue  (chap.  xiiL).  Love  of 
the  brethren  (ver.  i),  love  of  stf angers  (ver.  2),  compassion  on  all  that  suffer  (ver.  3); 
purity  in  married  life,  contentment,  and  trust  (w.  4-6).  The  loving  remembrance  and 
imitation  of  departed  leaders  (vv.  8,  9),  and  a  heart  established  by  grace,  and  by  our 
participation  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross — a  sacrifice  for  sin  offered  without  the 
camp,  in  which  therefore  none,  as  in  the  sin-offering  under  the  law,  can  share  (w. 
10,  11)  but  those  who  go  forth  without  the  camp  (w.  12,  13).  This  we  do,  offering 
continually  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  of  a  consistent  confession  of  Christ's 
name  (ver.  15),  with  the  added  sacrifice  of  beneficence  and  subjection  (w.  16,  17). 

The  writer  asks  the  prayers  of  Hebrew  Christians  (w.  18,  19) ;  prays  to  God  for 
them — to  God  as  the  author  of  peace  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  (ver.  20),  to 
God  as  the  giver  and  perfecter  of  all  good,  working  in  us  through  Christ  (ver.  21); 
commends  to  them  his  Epistle,  speaks  of  the  speedy  visit  of  Timothy,  and  closes  with 
the  usual  Pauline  salutation  (vv.  21-25). 
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SaiCMAKY  OP  Eaklt  Evidkncb  on  trb  Authorship  and  Gknoinknbss  of  thb  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  w.th  Reference  to  Authorities  accessible  mostly  to  English  Readers. 
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Qnotes  largely 

Quotes  twt< 
Quotes  000 

Quotes  thrice 

Quotes  onoet.    •    .    .    •    • 
Quotes  twice :  once  as  Paul's 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul .... 
Does  not  indude  it  in  Panrs  Epistles 
Does  not  seem  to  indude  it. 
Pnu  it  among  Oinonical  Books  . 

It  Httk  mat  U  fM0U  it,  hui  fwHu 

tkric4 
Ascribes  to  Barnabas,  and  t^eaka 

qfit  a*  ApoMtoHe  im  doctrtmt 
Does  not  quote,  kbA   speaks  of 

Epistles  to  Sem  Churches 
Says  Paul  wrote  it  in  Hebrew .    . 
Says  Paul  gave  the  thoughts,  and 

quotes  it  as  his 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul  .••••. 
w  „....•• 

Quotes  it  twice' 11 

Ascribes  it  to  Paul 

•f  „....». 

Qnotes  it 

Ascribes  it  to  Paul  ...••• 
Discusses  the  whole  question,  and 
ascribes  it  to  Paul 

Ascribes  it  to  Panl 

•«  »•*•■*■ 
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Ascribes  it  to  Paul 
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Latin  feeling 
Ascribes  it  to  Paul 
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WitL  tone  doubt,  ascribes  it  to 

Paul 
Asoibes  it  to  Ptsul 

IncRides  the  Epistle.  * 
Hebrews  is  indnded  anuMSg  the 
Epistles  of  Paul 

AscriiiesittoPanl.    .    •  7   •    . 


Rkfbsbncb. 


Jacobson's  Patr.  AposL ;  Stuart, 

!•  77.  94- 
Ante-Nic.  Fathers^  pp.  190^  su. 
Routh's  Op.  Ecd.  X,  X3, 94.    See 

Forster,  p.  547. 
Ante-Nioene  Fathers ;  Westcott, 

P>  X47. 
Ante-Ntcene  Fathers. 
Ante-Nia  Fathers,  Ir.  x,  338, 176. 
Routh,  L  376 ;  Westcott,  309. 
Wordsworth,  367 ;  Westcott. 

Stuart,  i.  144. 

Ante-Nioeae  Fathers. 

Delitach. 

Ante-Nioene   Fathers,  p.  30; 

WestcotL 
Westcott,  31 1 ;  Wordsworth,  365. 
Wordsworth,   337;    Stuart,   a. 

X37. 
Westcott,  510. 

Cardinal  Mai ;  Wordsworth. 
Routh,  iii.  398. 
Routh,  V.  X37,  X49. 
Routh,  iv.  35. 
Lardner,  iil  30s. 
Wordsworth,  Intr.  36^ 
Westcott,  339. 
Wordsworth,  p^  [33]. 
Wordsworth,  364 ;  Ddits.  xa 


Westcott,  485. 

We&toott^  p.  483. 

Routh,  iii.  45«. 

Cave,  Hi&t.  lit.  368;  Words- 

vorth  [33] :  Westcott,  483. 
Westcott,  ^x. 
Wordsworth,  30^  31 ;  Delitach, 

X3. 

Wordsworth  [38I. 
Wordsworth,  p.  x6. 
Westcott;  Wordsworth,  Intro. 

Wotcott,  404. 
Westcott,  397. 
Lardner,  it.  400^  iiL  9 ;  Cramer's 


Lardner,  iii.  330,  x  ;  Davidson. 
Wordsworth,  p.  [aal 
Wordsworth,  p.  [aoj. 
Wordsworth,  Intro.  364. 
Westcott,  393, 
Wordsworth,  pw  [34]. 

Lardner,  iL  481. 
Westcott,  5xa. 

Tisdaendofl^  N.  T.  1858,  p.  555. 

*•  M  M 

WoroB.  Canon, 'S5.  p.  C36JI' 
Words,  p.  [X9] ;  West.  5x0^ 


*  Indicates  proximate  dstci. 

t  Aothorides  snppoMd  not  to  refer  to  the  Epistle,  bnt  really  refening  to  it 

I  Writers  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP. 


Was  the  Epistle  written  by  Apollos,  p.  i;  or  by  BarnalMS,  p.  2;  or  by  aement  or  by  Luke,  p.  J. 
Was  it  written  by  Paul? 

External  Testimony. 
It  was  written  in  his  lifetime  and  has  his  usual  authorization,  p.  4.    (See  also,  pp.  12  and  15.) 
Peter's  Testimony,  p.  5 ;  Clement  and  other  Apostolu  Fathers,  p.  5. 
Ecutem  Testimony — 

Pa/esttne—CyTil,  Jerome,  Easebius,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  pp.  6,  7. 

Asia  Minor — Gregory,  Amphilochius,  Theodore,  etc.,  p.  7« 

Alexandrian  ^f^rr^rj— Pantsenus,  Clement,  Athanasius,  Origen,  Dionysius,  pp.  7,  8. 

Greek  M  ss.  and  Versions,  p.  8. 
fVestem  Testimony — 

Cyprian,  Victorinua,  Hilary,  p.  8;  Hippolytns,  p.  9;  Cains,  Muratoiian  Canon,  etc,  p.   10; 
Clement,  Irensens,  Decretals,  Jerome,  p.  il. 

Internal  Testimony  (p.  12). 

Peter,     Why  Paul  should  write  to  Hebrews,  p.  13. 

(i)  Words  found  only  in  Hebrews— style,  p.  14. 

(2)  Quotations,  and  mode  of  introducing  them,  pp.  15,  16. 

(3)  Arguments  based  on  quotations,  p.  17. 
Result 


English  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  a  few  books  named  which  they  will  find  specially  helpful : — 
Gouge's  (W.)  Commentary  on  the  Epistle,  being  the  substance  of  thirty  years*  Wednesday's  lectures 
(two  vols.  fol.  1655),  is  still  held  in  high  esteem  ;  Owen's  (Dr.  J.)  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews  (in  fonr 
vols,  folio,  1668-74)  is  full  of  elaborate,  doctrinal,  and  experimental  comments;  Maclean's  (A.) 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  is  very  judicious  and  excellent,  and  deserves  to  be  better 
known ;  Brown's  (Dr.  John)  Exposition  is  rich  in  evangelical  and  practical  comment,  though  less 
critically  accurate  than  is  usual  in  his  expositions  ;  for  the  argument,  and  for  pithy,  striking  suggestion, 
Bengel's  Gnomon  will  never  be  consulted  without  advantage;  Bleek  and  Delitzsch  are  very 
helpful  for  verbal  criticism,  and  the  last  for  doctrinal  exposition ;  Tholuck  and  Ebrard  and  Stuart 
are  each  helpful  in  all  departments ;  Alford  is  on  this  Epistle  largely  indebted  to  Delitzsch,  and  is 
generally  good;  for  Rabbinical  learning,  the  English  reader  may  turn  with  profit  to  Owen  and 
lightfoot  and  Gill ;  as  the  scholar  may  turn  to  Wetstein,  and  Schoetgenius  and  KuinoeL 


TO    THE    HEBREWS. 

(This  is  the  only  heading  of  the  Epistle  sanctioned  by  the  most  ancient 

authorities.) 


[The  marginal  parallel  passages  in  clarendon  type  are  the  passages  from  the  originals  of  which  the 
words  of  the  text  are  taken.  In  citing  these,  figures  in  brackets  give  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
reference ;  when  Gr,  or  Heb,  is  added,  it  indicates  from  which  text  the  quotation  is  taken.] 


Chapter  I.  i-II.  4. 

The  excellency  of  the  New  Dispensation— proved  by  t/te  superiority  of  Christ  to 
Prophets  and  Angels,  as  Son  of  God,  Creator,  Redeemer^  and  King,  i.  1-14. 
— Cofisequent  Responsibility,  ii.  1-4. 

1  r^  OD,  who  at  sundry  times  and  "^  in  divers  manners  spake '  %^;"-  *^ 

2  Vjr  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by"  the  prophets,  hath  *GS!V.%f • 
*in  these  last  days*  ^spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,*  ''whom  he  ^jj'i;f7|^. 
hath*  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  'by  whom  also  he*  made  ^fcuJ-gV^ 

3  the  worlds;  /who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  ^^["af*' 
express  image 'of  his  person,*  and  ''upholding  all  things  by  fciJi*^f/x7. 
the  word  of  his  power,  *when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our*  'ici.viii.6; 
sins,  'sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;    c?lu"6.'' 

4  being  made"  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  *he  hath  by    xSt/il]^ 

5  inheritance  obtained"  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  Phii.ii.6?' 
unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  '^  ^•*' 

'  Thou  art  my  Son,  R«^-.r-  "• 

This  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  /rLSlVoix!) 

And  again,  i5j^'*!ri*' "**! 

""  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  *•  ^ii*}? «•' 


13,  XII.  2 : 


And  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son ?  *iif^"'V" 

itEph.  1.  31 ; 

6  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in"  *the  first-begotten  into  the  /ft^'ul'T^'*** 
world,  he  saith,  'And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.    ^^^j.*'^^' 

7  And  of  the  angels  he  saith,  "*i4^'fch2J*o. 

>  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,"  JJ^i^^^.  ^ 

And  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  i,iSS.*;hl*JJ; 

8  But  unto  '*  the  Son  he  saith,  ^v.  it.*  ' 

tfDeiit.zzzll« 

^  having  in  many  portions  and  in  many  ways  spoken  'in  Ps.  xoru. 

*  read,  at  the  end  of  these  days  *  in  one  who  is  Son  *  otnit  hath    J"p^^jj['„ 

*  he  also  '  very  impress  'substance  /P8.W!**** 

*  omit  by  himself  a»ul  our,  and  tr,  made  purification  of  sins  ^      (oui-)  i> 
'*  having  become              ^^  obtained             '*  or,  when  he  again  bringeth  in 

*•  «r,  winds  **  or,  of,  as  in  ver.  7 


[Chap.  I.  i-II.  4- 
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'  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever-and  ever : 
A  sceptre  of  righteousness  "  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 
9  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity ; 

Therefore  God,  fven  thy  God,  ^  hath  anointed  thee 
With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 

10  And, 

'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  "  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ; 
And  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands : 

11  '  They  shall  perish  ;  but  thou  remainest ; 

And  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 

12  And  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
And  they  shall  be  changed :  *' 
But  thou  art  the  same, 
And  thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

13  But  to  "  which  of  the  angels  said  he"  at  any  time, 

"  Sit '®  on  my  right  hand, 

Until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ?  ,    ■•  • 

14  ''Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  ^"^^ jjj^j:.^ 
for  '*  them  who  shall  be  *  heirs  of  salvation  ?  "  *  •  .^1*  l*^*"- 

17 ;  Acts 

Chap.  it.  i,  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to    q^^H  ^^ 
the  things  which  we  have  heard,"  lest  at  any  time  we  should  •^f.^'^utm 

2  let  //lem  slip."  For  if  the  word  "'spoken  by  angels  was**  sted-  f^t'lvn^ 
fast,  and  •'every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  'Sl*^.**''* 

3  recompence  of  reward  ;  'how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  ''wti'i4r' 
great  salvation;  *  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by"  *l1I.l^. 
the  Lord,  and  was  *  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  ^AmSI'.r* 

4  Aim;  ^God  also  bearing  tAsm  witness," '^ both  with  signs  and  ^U^t^ 
wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  'gifts*'  of  the  Holy  rfActiiLM.^3. 
Ghost,  -^  according  to  his  own  will  ?  *  i     .  ai. 

'•  read,  and  the  sceptre  of  {and  /r.)  uprightness  *•  didst  lay 

^'  read  and  ir,  roll  them  up ;  as  a  garment  also  shall  thev  be  changed 

"  or^  of,  as  tnver.  7  "  hath  he  said  "  Sit  thou 

'^  />.  to  do  service  on  behalf  of  *'  who  are  to  obtain  salvation 

"  that  were  heard  **  drift  away  from  them 

•*  through— by  means  of— angels  became,  or  proved  to  be 

**  witness  with  them    *'  manifold  miracles  (powers),  and  different  distributions 


tfPl.ZtV. 

(xUT.)6b7. 


rlflLlxLx: 

Aat  W.  37, 

X.  38. 
«Pi.olL(eL) 

26b  etc 
i  Isa.  xxziT.  4, 

116;  Mat. 

xxiT.js;  a 

Pet.  tu.  7, 10; 

Rev.  xxL  X. 
wVer.  3;Pl. 

oz.(olx.)l; 

Mat.xzit.44; 
Mk.  xii.  36; 
Lu.  XX.  4a ; 
du  X.  12. 
V  Gen.  xix.  x6, 
xxxii.  1,9,94; 
Ps.  xxxiv.  7, 
xci.  zi, 
ciii.  9^^  91 ; 
Dan.  iiL  98. 
vii.  10,  X.  zs; 
Mat.xviti.zo; 
Lu.  L  19, 

ii.  9.  »3 ; 
Acu  xii.  7, 
etc,xxvii.23. 
wRooLviit.  17: 
Tit.  iiL  7 ; 


/£|S.  i.  s,  ^ 


Vers.  I,  2.  The  author  contrasts  the  gradual 
and  multiform  revelations  given  of  old  in  the 
person  of  the  prophets,  with  the  revelation  given 
at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  is  Son. — Qodwho  .  .  .  ipake; 
rather,  God  having  spoken ;  the  Greek  express- 
ing the  preliminary  nature  of  former  communica- 
tions.— Sundry  times  describes  rather  the  many 
imperfect  revelations — which  were  still  parts  of 
one  whole  —  given  through  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Moses,  etc.,  each  knowing  in  part  only;  as 
divers  mannen  points  to  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  were  given-z-mysterious 
promise,   pregnant  type,   dark  prophecy,  or  it 


may  be,  though  less  probably,  dream,  vision, 
audible  utterance;  while  under  the  Gospel  the 
revelation  is  the  life  and  dying  and  explicit 
teaching  of  Christ,  with  the  added  enlighten- 
ment— still  in  Christ — of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  . 
God  spake  in  the  prophets,  as  he  spake  in  one 
who  was  Son.  So  the  preposition  means,  indicat- 
ing  not  so  much  instrumentality  '  through  them,* 
as  God  m  them,  abiding  and  inspiring.  .  .  .  'One 
who  was  Son.*  Such  is  the  force  of  the  original 
where  there  is  no  article,  in  contrast  to  the 
prophets  of  the  previous  clause.  The  complete- 
ness, the  unity,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
revelation  that  closes  the  preliminary  and  partial 
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lessons  of  the  old  economy  is  the  theme  that  fills 
the  writer's  mind.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God — incarnate 
as  we  afterwards  learn  (ii  14) — is  in  His  life  and 
death  and  teaching  the  full  revelation  of  the 
Father,  and  of  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation. — 
At  the  end  of  these  dayi.  Such  is  the  corrected 
text.  The  common  text  speaks  of  the  Son  as 
introducing  the  new  economy  ;  the  corrected  text 
speaks  of  Him  as  closing  the  old.  Christ's  king- 
ship really  began  at  Pentecost ;  but  the  last  days 
of  the  old  economy  continued  overlapping  the 
new  till  Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  and  the 
possibility  of  keeping  the  Levitical  law  had  passed 
away  (Heb.  viiL  13).  The  Epistle  thus  pre- 
pares all  readers  for  the  overthrow  which  is  seen 
to  be  at  hand,  and  which  was  to  prove  a  sore 
temptation  even  to  Christian  Jews. — Heir,  pos- 
sessor, like  the  'heritor'  of  Scotland  and  the 
kfres  of  the  old  Roman  law  (Justinian,  InsL 
xi.  19).  Already  Christ  was  Lord,  and  whatever 
was  God's  was  His  also  (Acts  ii.  36  ;  John  xviu 
10). — By  irhom,  through  rather,  i.e,  by  whose 
agency  or  instrumentality. — The  worlds.  The 
Greek  word  in  this  passage  describes  all  things  as 
existing  in  time,  and  in  successive  economies, 
natural  and  moral.  Elsewhere  the  world  often 
represents  the  world  in  its  material  order  and 
beauty  (Heb.  iv.  3,  ix.  26),  or,  as  inhabited,  the 
world  of  men  (Heb.  i.  6,  it  5.)  In  the  second  of 
these  senses,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  mark 
a  spirit  or  temper  as  opposed  to  the  Gospel  (Heb. 
xi.  7  ;  Jas.  iv.  4 ;  i  John  v.  4.) 

Ver.  3.  The  brightnen— the  effulgence— oi  the 
divine  glory,  with  allusion  probably  to  the  visible 
glory  of  the  Shekinah  over  the  mercy-seat,  though 
the  meaning  is  oeeper.  '  Light  of  (i>.  emanating 
from  Him  who  is  the)  light.*— The  exprew  image, 
the  impress  or  stamp  wherein  and  whereby  the 
divine  essence  is  made  manifest :  and  all  this  He 
Is  in  His  own  nature,  so  the  Greek  implies 
(•being,*  comp.  John  i.  l),  nut  that  He  became 
so  by  incarnation.  'Image  of  his  pexeon*  is 
not  felicitous.  The  earlier  rendering,  substance 
(Tyndale,  essence  or  nature),  is  more  accurate. — 
And  bearing,  upholding  and  directing  all  things 
by  the  word,  the^o/  of  His  power,  when  (rather 
after)  he  had  made  purification  of  sine,  i,e,  had 
atoned  for  them,  sat  down,  etc. 

What  higher  honour  can  be  given  to  our  Lord  ? 
He  is  the  glory — the  love  and  holiness  of  God 
made  visible ;  the  very  essence,  the  natuv-e  of  the 
Father  in  loving  embodiment  He  therefore 
that  has  the  Son  has  the  Father  also. 

Note  that  God  not  only  acted  in  creating  all 
tlJngs;  He  acts  still  in  upholding  them.  A 
creation  regulated  by  dead  law  alone  is  not 
Scripture  teaching  (see  Acts  xvii.  24,  25,  He  is 
^nring  to  all  life  and  all  things,  27,  28).  And  it 
is  in  and  through  Christ  this  is  done. 

Ver.  4.  Having  beoome,  after  He  had  made 
at  nement  for  sin,  as  much  superior  to  the 
angels,  as  he  has  obtained  a  name  far  more 
excellent  than  they.  His  greatness  is  partly 
essential  and  partly  acquired  (see  Phil.  ii.  o-ii). 
The  first  He  had  as  Son  before  the  world  was ; 
the  second  He  obtained  through  His  incarnation, 
and  after  He  had  suffered. 

Vers.  5-14.  Now  follows  the  proof  of  this 
superiority — in  name  and,  as  name  generally 
implies  in  Scripture,  in  nature. 

Ver.  5.  ]fy  Son.  Again  by  position  the  em- 
phasis is  on  this  name,  and  on  the  relation  it 
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describes :  Uy  Son  art  thou,  to-day  ha^e  I  he- 
gotten  thee.  These  wor  Is  have  been  referred  to 
the  incarnation,  when  the  *holy  thing'  born  of 
the  Virgin  was  called  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  35) ; 
or  to  His  resurrection  and  exaltation,  when  He  is 
marked  out  as  Son  of  God  in  regal  dignity,  *  in 
power*  as  Messianic  King  (Rom.  i.  4).  This 
last  view  is  favoured  by  Acts  xiii.  32,  33,  where 
this  identical  promise  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  unto 
us  when  God  raised  up  Jesus.  Others  refer  the 
words  to  the  essential  nature  of  our  Lord,  as  Son 
of  the  Father  by  *  eternal  generation,*  as  it  is 
called.  God  sent  the  Son,  it  is  said,  and  so  He 
had  dignity  before  His  incarnation  and  before  His 
resurrection.  The  fact  is,  the  word  Son  describes 
His  relation  to  the  Father,  both  personal  and 
ofHcial ;  and  '  I  have  begotten  thee '  applies  to 
every  state  to  which  the  word  *Son'  applies — 
His  original  nature.  His  incarnation,  and  His 
kingship.  In  the  following  verse  He  is  called 
*  the  first-begotten  * — a  title  not  given  to  Him  in 
connection  with  His  incarnation,  but  describing 
His  dignity  and  rights.  He  is  called  first-be- 
gotten, never  ^x^^-created^  for  all  thin^  belong 
to  Him,  as  all  things  were  made  by  Him.  This 
expression,  the  first-begotten,  is  peculiar  in  this 
figurative  sense  to  Paul  s  writings  ( Rom.  viii.  29 ; 
Col.  i.  i^,  18 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  comp.  Heb.  xii.  23). 

Ver.  6.  And  in  accordance  with  this  relation, 
whenever  (to  quote  another  passage,  '  again  ')  He 
bringeth  or  leadeth  (literally  'shall  have  led ')  in 
the  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith, '  Let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.*  Here  are 
several  difficulties.  The  quotation  from  Ps.  xcvii.  7 
is  not  exact,  as  most  of  the  quotations  in  this 
Epistle  are.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  43  the  very  words 
are  found  in  the  Septuagint;  but  there  are  no 
words  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  Psalm  belongs  to  the  Messianic  Psalms,  and 
the  exact  words  of  Deuteronomy  describe  the 
welcome  given  to  the  Messianic  King.  Two 
passages  are  here  blended  in  one.  Some  trans- 
late 'bringeth  or  leadeth  again,'  and  refer  the 
words  to  our  Lord's  second  coming  alone.  But 
'bringeth  in*  is  hardly  appropriate  to  the 
second  coming  ;  and  the  use  ol  an  exi)ression  that 
describes  an  mdefinite  future  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  quotation  of  what  was  spoken 
long  ago,  from  wnich  time  the  futurity  begins. 
It  IS  therefore  better  to  regard  the  language  as 
fulfilled  whenever  Christ  is  introduced  into  the 
world  of  men.  Then — at  His  birth.  His  resurrec- 
tion, His  kingdom — is  He  the  object  of  angelic 
worship.  — The  angels.  The  H  ebrew  of  Ps.  xcvii. 
7  is,  '  all  ye  mighty  or  divine  ones,*  a  word  applied 
to  God,  and  applicable  to  magistrates,  and  to  all 
who  had  a  divine  message  and  spoke  in  God's 
name  (John  x.  34).  Comp.  *  The  divine  in  man,' 
'The  divine  disciples  s.at*  Divine  though  they 
be,  the  Son  is  exalted  above  them  all— in  His 
nature,  and  in  the  reverence  paid  Him.  (See  on 
ii.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  As  to  angel<,  moreover,  they  were 
made  by  Him  (not  b^otten).  They  are  spirits, 
not  sons  ;  and  His  servants  or  ministers,  a  '  flame 
of  fire.  *  Some  render  *  spirits  *  by  '  winds^*  and 
read,  *  He  maketh  His  angels  as  winds,  passive, 
sivift,  and  untiring.'  They  do  His  will,  as  do  the 
tempest  and  the  lightning.  In  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Psalm  (civ.  4)  either  meaning  is  possible,  '  He 
maketh  the  winds  or  spirits  His  messengers,'  or 
'  Hb    messengers    spirits '    or   winds.      In  the 
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Septuagint,  and  so  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
only  idlowable  meanipg  is,  'His  angels  or 
messengers  winds '  or  *  spirits.'  The  rendering  of 
the  Greek  by  winds  is  very  rare  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  indeed  found  only  here,  and 
possibly  in  John  iii.  8.  In  ver.  14,  the  angels  are 
expressly  called  'ministering  spirits* — a  name 
that  recalls  both  the  names  given  in  ver.  7, 
spirits  and  ministers.  They  are  His  workmanship, 
not  His  sons  ;  and  they  are  all  either  *  spirits '  or 
material  elements,  or  as  material  elements ;  '  a 
flame  of  fire,'  an  allusion  perhaps  to  a  Jewish 
interpretation  of  seraphim — *  the  burning  ones.' 
On  tne  whole,  therefore,  the  A.  V.  seems  prefer- 
able to  the  marginal  rendering. 

Ver.  8.  But  whatever  the  diiiicuUies  in  the 
minute  interpretation  of  those  verses,  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  Angels  are  all  subordinate ;  while 
to  Christ  are  given  names  of  a  very  different  im- 
port— God  and  Lord,  and  highest  dignities — a 
sceptre  and  a  throne,  a  kingdom. — A  aoeptre  of 
righteonsneas,  or  rather  of  nprightnen,  as  the 
word  is  translated  in  the  Old  Testament  If  this 
change  be  made,  it  may  then  be  said  that  right- 
eous, righteousness,  just,  justify,  justification,  are 
throughout  the  New  Testament  forms  of  the  same 
Greek  word.  His  character  befits  His  kingdom. 
His  is  a  sceptre  of  uprightness.  He  loves  right- 
eousness and  hates  iniquity,  showing  herein  the 
very  nature  of  the  Father. 

Ver.  9.  The  dignity  of  the  God-man  He  owes 
to  His  Father.  God  anointed  Him  as  King  and 
Priest,  and  gave  Him  honours  such  as  kings, 
prophets,  priests — His '  fellows, '  associates  that  is, 
not  necessarily  equals — never  knew.  He  there- 
fore ts  now  the  One  Priest,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  (see  Eph.  i.  21).  Tnis  supremacy 
is  a  joy  to  all  who  trust  and  obey  Him.  Nay,  the 
earth  itself  is  called  to  rejoice  because  He 
reigneth.  The  anointing  oil  that  consecrates 
Messiah  Priest  and  King  is  oil  of  gladness 
ndeedl 

Of  these  quotations,  ver.  8  is  taken  from  Ps. 
ilv.,  which  Jewish  commentators  maintain  to  be 
nrritten  of  the  Messiah ;  ver.  9  is  taken  from  a 
passage  that  speaks  of  Solomon,  and  of  Christ  as 
intitype  ;  and  ver.  10  is  taken  from  a  Psalm 
(cii.  25-27)  that  seems  to  speak  of  Jehovah  only ; 
ind  yet  vers.  13-16  of  that  Psalm  are  connected 
with  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Creating  power 
and  immortality  are  here  ascribed  to  the  Son,  as 
'n  ver.  13  universal  empire  is  given  to  Him. 
The  quotation  in  ver.  13  is  from  Psalm  ex.,  a 
itrictly  Messianic  Psalm  (see  Matt.  xxii.  43,  44). 

Ver.  II.  Thoy  all,  Le.  the  heavens  and  the 
larth.  The  lanj^uage  and  the  imagery  are  taken 
uigely  from  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  and  li.  6. 

Ver.  12.  As  a  mantle  shalt  thou  roll  them 
ftp,  as  a  garment  also  shall  they  he  changed 
—a  quotation  from  Ps.  cii.,  with  the  words  *  as  a 
^rment'  added,  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
tfss.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  to  be 
lolled  up  as  done  with,  and  they  are  to  be  changed 
hr  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
iwelleth  righteousness. 

Ver.  13.  Bit  thou,  etc.,  from  Ps.  ex.  I.  The 
right  hand  is  the  place  of  authority  and  honour. 
Thy  footstool,  lit.  a  footstool  of  thy  feet — not  a 
resting-place  for  the  feet,  but  what  is  to  be 
trodden  under  by  them.  The  application  of  this 
Psalm  to  the  Messiah  is  accepted  by  the  Jews,  as 
appears  from  the   Targums    and  other  Jewish 


writings,  is  affirmed  by  Christ  (Matt.  zxiL  43-46) 
and  by  His  apostles  (Acts  ii.  34,  35 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  25  ; 
Eph.  i.  20-23),  and  by  different  passages  in  this 
Epistle.  Whom  else  could  David  acknowledge  as 
his  Lord  ?  and  to  whom  else  did  God  swear  that 
he  should  be  a  priest  for  ever? 

Ver.  14.  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  f 
— a  blending  in  reverse  order  of  the  expressions 
found  in  ver.  7.  The  play  upon  the  words 
'  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister '  is  not 
in  the  Greek.  The  original  is  simply  '  ministerincr 
spirits  continually  sent  forth  on  (or  for)  service. 
The  word  here  rendered  '  ministering '  is  used  in 
N.  T.  to  express  the  temple  service ;  and  the 
word  rendered  'ministry'  or  service  is  a 
form  of  the  word  that  expresses  deaconship 
or  subordinate  service  (generally.  The  worship 
and  the  work  of  angels  is  carried  on  in  the 
great  temple  of  nature  and  grace,  and  their 
service  originates  in  the  needs  and  claims  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  possess  complete  salvation.  Of 
their  ministry,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  believe, 
we  have  many  examples  under  both  Testaments. 
It  is  none  the  less  real  now  that  it  is  unseen. 

Chap.  ii.  1-4.  These  verses  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  first  chapter,  and  scarcely  less 
closely  with  the  subseouent  verses  of  the  second. 
It  is  characteristic  of  these  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions that  they  never  interrupt  the  thought  'ITiey 
spring  naturally  from  what  precedes,  and  lead  as 
naturally  to  what  follows. 

Ver.  I.  We  have  heard,  rather  *  [the  things] 
heard,'  an  expression  less  definite,  and  intended  to 
include  all  that  was  s)x>ken  by  our  Lord  and  by 
His  servants,  whatever  was  heard  by  them  and 
reported  to  us,  or  directly  by  ourselves.  The 
dignity  of  the  messenger  adds  greatly  to  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  hear  the  message  (Mark 
xii.  6). — Lest  haply,  possibly,  we  drift  away 
from  them.  The  A.  V.  (*  let  them  slip ')  is  in  a 
general  sense,  accurate ;  but  it  fails  to  represent 
the  figure,  and  conceals  part  of  the  lesson.  It  is 
not  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  slip  away,  but  we 
who  slip  or  *  fleten  *  past  them,  as  Wicliffe  ex- 
pressed it.  The  word  well  describes  the  subtle 
power  of  temptation.  We  have  simply  to  do 
nothing,  and  we  shall  be  carried  along  to  our 
ruin.  To  fall  away  requires  no  effort  To  stand 
firm,  to  hold  stedfast,  is  the  difficulty. 

Ver.  2.  The  word  spoken  by  (rather,  through  or 
in  the  midst  of)  angels.  If  the  attendance  of 
angels  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  added  force  and 
dignity  to  the  precepts  of  that  economy,  how  much 
greater  is  the  honour  and  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  which  was  given  by  Him  whom  angels 
worship  and  serve  (chap.  i.  6-14)  I  The  minis- 
tration of  angels  in  giving  the  Law  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  bcripture  (see  parallel  passages  in  the 
margin  of  the  text),  though  not  at  great  length. 
Josephus  speaks  of  it  more  distinctly  {Antiq,  xv. 
5t  §  3)t  <Lnd  Wetstein  quotes  Jewish  authorities 
which  speak  of  *  the  angels  of  service  *  whom 
Moses  saw.  In  Gal.  iii.  19  this  ministration  b 
referred  to  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of  the  law. 
In  Acts  vii.  53  the  contrast  seems  to  be  between 
a  law  given  by  man  and  one  having  higher  autho- 
rity. Such  allusions,  however,  must  l^  carefully 
distinguished  from  passages  that  speak  of  the 
'angel  of  His  presence'  in  whom  was  God*s 
name — '  the  messenger  of  the  covenant'—  passage? 
that  refer,  though  dimly,  to  the  Son  of  Cjod  Himself 
(see  Pye  Smith  and  Domer).— Was   stedfas^ 
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isther,  became  or  proved  to  be  stcdfast,  ue.  the 
command  was  confirmed  in  authority  and  obligation 

riie  punishment  of  transgressors. — Tiansgres- 
and  diiobedience.  Every  violation  of  the 
command  is  here  included  :  all  actual  transgression 
of  the  law  in  the  first,  and  all  neglect  or  contempt 
of  divine  precepts  in  the  second.  Ethically  the 
two  mental  states  involve  each  the  other.  Com- 
missions and  omissions  are  both  transgressions 
and  disobedience.  The  first  are  things  done  in 
violation  of  law ;  the  second  are  things  left 
undone  in  violation  of  law  also— the  neglect,  for 
example,  spoken  of  in  the  following  verse. — Ee- 
oompenoe  of  reward  is  a  happy  Uutology.  What 
is  given  back  to  a  man  in  return  for  what  he  has 
done,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek,  as  it  is  the  meaning  of  both  expressions  in 
old  English,  though  both  are  now  used  in  a  good 
acnse  only.     (See  Ps.  xciv.  2.) 

Ver.  3.  By  the  Lord,  rather  through,  by  the 
instrumentality  of.  When  instrumentality  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  context,  as  when  it  is  said, 
*  By  whom  He  made  the  worlds '  (chap.  i.  2),  no 
change  is  needed ;  but  when,  as  here,  •  by '  is 
ambiguous,  making  it  uncertain  whether  it  de- 
scribes a  mere  assent  or  the  originating  cause,  it  is 
important  to  mark  the  distinction.  The  Lord  is 
here  regarded  as  the  divine  messenger,  whose 
message  God  Himself  attested  (ver.  4). — The 
Lord.  The  title  thus  griven  to  Christ  has  special 
dignity,  and  is  not  common  in  this  Epistle,  being 
found  only  in  vii.  14,  xiii.  20,  and  perhaps  in  xii. 
14.  It  is  the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  to 
translate  Jehovah. — ^Was  oonflzmed  nnto  ns  has 
been  quoted  to  prove  that  Paul  did  not  write  this 
Epistle,  he  having  affirmed  elsewhere  that  he 
received  his  doctrine  directly  from  Christ  Himself 
(Gal.  i.  12;  I  Cor.  ix.  I,  etc.)  There  is,  how. 
ever,  no  inconsistency.  The  writer  is  here  speak- 
ing of  the  Gospel  as  attested  by  many  human 
witnesses  whom  he,  and  those  he  is  addressing, 
had  heard.  ~8o  great  aalvation.  Nothing  is 
said  here  of  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  beyond 
the  qualities  immediately  named  (comp.  Greek 
Im),  viz.  that  the  Crospel  began  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 


and  experience  of  those  that  heard  it  ;  still  farther 
by  the  variety  and  the  diffusion  of  miraculous  and 
spiritual  g^ifts — God*s  own  witnesses.  A  gospel 
originated  in  this  way,  and  sustained  by  such 
evidence,  has  the  strongest  claim  on  our  attention. 
The  primary  evidence  of  Christianity  is  Christ  and 
Christians — ^the  character  of  Him  who  first  taught 
it,  and  next  the  testimony  of  men  who  have 
believed  it,  and  who  can  tell  of  its  fitness  to  bring 
peace  and  to  produce  holiness;  and  all  this 
evidence  is  permanent,  as  clear  and  as  strong  now 
as  in  the  first  a^e. — Neglect.  The  sin  rebuked 
here  is  not  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  or  contempt 
of  it  It  is  simply  neglect  or  indifference.  The 
hearers  did  not  care  to  examine  the  truths  and 
duties  it  revealed.  Tell  men  what  God  is  and 
what  God  has  done  to  make  them  happy  and 
good,  and  the  character  of  men  is  as  fully  tested 
by  their  indifference  as  by  their  formal  rejection  of 
the  truth.  Not  to  care  about  a  message  of  recon- 
ciliation and  holiness  decides  the  character  and  the 
destiny  of  many  who  have  heard  but  will  not 
regard.  We  have  only  to  •  neglect '  salvation  and 
we  lose  it,  as  in  the  previous  verse  we  have  only 
to  take  no  heed  ;  and  we  are  carried  away  to  our 
ruin  in  both  cases. 

Ver.  4.  God  also  bearing  them  witnen,  i.e. 
God  bearing  witness  with  them  to  the  Gospel 
they  preached,  confirming  their  word  by  the  signs 
that  followed  (Mark  xvi.  20).— With  signs, 
wonders,  and  miracles.  This  is  the  threefold 
division  of  the  miraculous  acts  which  prove  the 
superhuman  mission  of  those  who  work  mem.  As 
'  miracles  *  ()t/»c/t»f/f ),  they  display  Divine  power ; 
as  *  wonders,'  they  excite  surprise ;  as  *  signs '  (St. 
John's  usual  word),  they  supply  evidence  which 
remains  after  the  sensuous  excitement  of  miracu- 
lous power  has  passed  away — evidence  which  is 
the  usual  proof  and'  accompaniment  of  a  divine 
revelation  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).— The  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  are  illustrated  in  their  diversity 
(to  one  man  one  gift ;  to  another,  another)  in 
I  Cor.  xii.  4-1 1,  God  Himself  distributing  them 
(as  in  First  Corinthians  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  is  said  to  distribute  them)  according  to 
His  own  wilL 
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The  excellency  of  the  New  Dispensation  further  proved  by  Chris fs  superiority 
to  Angels  as  Son  of  Man^  who  is  made  supreme,  and  is  eminently  fitted 
for  His  office  as  suffering  Saviour  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

5  T^OR  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not*  put  in  subjection  *the  *^^^j5*, 

6  A        world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak.    But  one  in  a  certain 
place  testified,  saying, 

'  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
Or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

7  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ; 
Thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and  honour, 

'  For  not  unto  angels  did  (or  hath)  he 
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And  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands : 
b  ^  Thou  hast '  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet        ^  JSfiS^ 

For  in  thafhe  put  all  in  subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing    gJiiVa.; 
that  is^  not  put  •  under  him.     But  now  ^  we  see  not  yet  all  rf^i/;J;. ,,. 
9  things  put'  under  him.     But  we  see  Jesus,  'who  was  made  a  'J]*^"-'- 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for*  the  suffering  of  death  -^crowned  /Am a.  33. 
with  glory  and  honour ;  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should 

10  taste  death  ''for  every  man.  *  For  it  became  him,  '  for  whom  ^ Jg- g:  g^ 
are  all  things,  and  by  *  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  J'^.^,^: 
sons   unto   glory,  to  make  *the   captain*  of  their  salvation    jj^j.'i?* 

1 1  '  perfect  through  sufferings.  For  "*  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  i^'^!}^^ 
they  who  are  sanctified  "^  are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  '  he  is  iA?S^i^l?^ 

12  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying,  Si^iS... 

>  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  ^)S:fX  ^' 

In  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee.'      7S[»*i^S 

13  And  again,  'I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.     And  again,  ''Behold,  ^^^j^^r. 

14  I  and  the  children  'which  God  hath  given  me.  Forasmuch  ^^^*^ 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,*  he  '  also  ^K  jmiLa; 
himself  likewise*  took  part  of  the  same;  "that  through  death  rinl^'ia. 
he  might  destroy"  him  that  had  "  the  power  of  death,  that  is,    m^tX 

15  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  "through  fear  of  death  were  /joli.%j 

16  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  For  verily  he  took  not  pSuirj^^' 
on  him  t/ie  nature  of  ^*  angels  ;  but  he  took  on  him  "  the  ""seed  *L  55!; 

17  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him 'to  be  aTim.Lik 
made  like  unto  Atr -^ brethren,  that  he  might  be  'a  merciful  r^wu'i$: 
and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  wgjk^i 

18  reconciliation"  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     *For  in  that  he    fiS-)..»- 

*        *  y  PhiU  11. 7. 

himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  «ch.  ir.  15, 
that  are  tempted.  «di.W,is,i^ 

^  T.  9p  TU.  a^ 

■  didst  •  i.e.y  in  subjection,  the  same  word  as  before  in  vers.  5  and  8 

*  rather^  But  him  who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we 
behold,  even  Jesus,  because  of  *  through,  etc,  •  rather^  author 

'  or^  congregation  will  I  praise  thee,  as  in  Ps,  xxii.  22        "  or^  blood  and  flesh 

•  /./.,  in  like  manner,  literally^  nearly  in  the  same  manner  or  degree 
^*  bring  to  nought  "  hath 

'*  assuredly  he  taketh  not  hold  of,  i,e,  to  rescue  ^'  taketh  hold  of 

^^  in  order  to  make  propitiation  or  atonement 

Ver.  5.  For.     This  v«se   introduces  a  new  economy 'this  world,' and  was  used  after  the  Jewish 

proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  economy  had  practically  ceased  (comp.  Matt.  xiL 

IS   also  connected    with    what   precedes.      The  32),  as  Christ  Himself  is  called,  even  after  He  had 

most    natural    explanation    is    to    connect    the  come,    'the  Coming  One'  (Rom.  v.   14).     This 

*  for '  with  i.    14.     Angels  are  not  sons :    they  world  of  the  future  was  already  introduced ;  but 

are  ministering  spirits  appointed  only  to   serve,  the  description  was  still  appropriate,  and  is  used 

Not    unto  angels  is    the    government    of   men  again  in  this  Epistle  (ix.   10,    ii,  x.   i),  partly 

under    the    Gospel   committed.      The  new  dis-  because  it  was  the  name  that  described  the  hope 

pensation  economy,   the  kingdom  of  God,  the  of  the  Jews,  and  partly  because  the  temple  was 

order  of  things  under  the  Messiah,  is  committed  to  still  standing.     Some  regard  the  name  as  applying 

man,  as  was  the  world  of  old  (Ps.  viii.);  to  the  to  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  some  to 

model  man,  however,  the  ideal  man,  the  second  the  heavenly  state  itself.     It  really  includes  them 

Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.     The  name,  *  the  both,  only  it  is  wider,  and  applies  to  the  whole 

world  to  come '  (see  note  on  L  2),  was  quite  order  of  things  and  to  the  government  of  men 

familiar   to    the  Jews,  who   called    their    own  (see  Gr.)  under  the  Messiah.     (See  chap.  vL  5.) 
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Ver.  6.  Bat  one  in  a  certain  place.     Some 
one  somewhere  testifies.     This  is  not  the  language 
of  uncertainty  nor  even  of  indeBniteness.     It  is  a 
common  formula  found  in  Philo  and,  as  Schoet- 
genius  shows,  in  Jewish  writers,  when  they  quote 
from  what  is  supposed  to  be  well  known  to  their 
readers.     Some  one,  you  know  who,  in  a  certain 
place,  you  know  where.     '1  he  expression  is  found 
only  here  and  in  chap.  iv.  4. — ^Wnat  isman ...  or 
the  eon  of  mant    both  expressions  point  in  the 
original  passage  to  man  as  fallen  and  feeble.     It 
is  human  nature  that  is  thus  honoured — human 
nature,  not  probably  in  its  original  state,  but  as 
subject  to  death  because  of  sin,  the  chief  quality 
in  which  angels  excel  men.     This  human  nature 
God  crowms  and  makes  supreme  over  the  work  of 
His  hands — a  supre.i  acy  one  day  to  be  made  com- 
plete in  the  person  of  our  Lord. — A  litUe  lower 
may  (in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek)  mean  a  little  in 
de^^ce  (as  in  Prov.  xv.  16  ;  Heb.  xiii.  92),  or  for 
a  liitle  [time]  (as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  10).    If  spoken  of 
man  as  originally  created,  it  means  a  lUtU ;  if 
spoken  of  man  as  humbled,  brought  down  through 
sin  and  the  penalty  due  to  it,  and  spoken  of  Chnst 
as  incarnate,  it  may  mean  for  a  tittle,     *  A  little 
lower/  however,  is  the  more  probable  meaning 
both  in  the  Psalm  and  in  this  passage.     Both 
senses  are  true  of  man  as  fallen  and  redeemed, 
and  of  Christ  as  incarnate  and  suffering. — Than 
the  angeli.     This  is  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Psalm.     The  original  may 
mean  '  than  God,'  or  than  '  the  Divine,'  as  we  say. 
The  expression  ui  applied  in  Scripture  to  magis- 
trates and  rulers,  who  are  '  hedged  round  with  a 
Divinity,'  and  the  word  is  rendered  'than  kings' 
in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.    The  translation  *  than 
angels '  is  sanctioned  by  most  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators isee  Gill),  and  is  to  be  preferred,  unless 
we  take  '  than  the  Divine,'  the  Hebrew  plural 
form  admitting  this  abstract  sense  (see  chap.  i.  6). 
— Thou  hast  set  him,  etc.     These  words  are 
omitted  by  some  ancient  authorities  and  by  the 
earlier  critical  editors  {vide  Griesbadi,  etc.) ;  but 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  now  in  favour  of 
letaming  them.     The  supremacy  they  do^ribe 
was  given  to  Adam  after  his  creation  (CJen.  L  28), 
and  again  to  Noah  after  the  fall  (ix.  2). 

'  Lord,  what  is  man  f  extremes  how  wide 

In  his  mysterious  nature  join : 

The  flesh  to  worms  and  dust  allied. 

The  soul  immortal  and  divine  1 

'  But  Jesus,  in  amasng  gnux. 

Assumed  our  nature  as  His  own. 
Obeyed  and  suffered  in  oor  place, 
Tnen  took  it  with  Him  to  His  throon. 

Nearest  the  throne,  and  first  in  tong, 

Man  shall  His  hallelujahs  raise ; 
While  wondering  angels  round  Him  throng. 

And  swell  the  diorus  of  His  praise.' 

Vers.  8, 9.  The  supremacy  is  certainly  promised, 
and  is  intended  to  be  complete ;  for  nothing  is 
excepted,  though  as  yet  (ver.  9)  the  promise  is 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  The  humiliation  is  clear 
enough,  and  the  crowning  with  glory  is  begun. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  universal  subjection,  and 
He  will  be  universal  kine.  Meanwhile  we  may 
well  turn  from  the  imperfect  conquest  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  see,  and  contemplate  (see  Gr.)  the 
great  spectade—Jesos  made  man,  tasting  death 
K>r  men,  crowned,  and  awaiting  His  fiiU  reward« 
Frxnn  that  spectacle  suffering  Christians  will 
gather  fresh  patience  and  £uth«    This  use  of  the 


expression,  'subject  to  Him,'  and  its  application 
to  Christ,  is  found  only  in  Paul*:!  Epistles  :  I  Cor. 
XV.  27 ;  Eph.  i.  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  21,  The  words, 
•for  the  suffering  of  death,*  are  connected  by 
the  ablest  scholars  (Tyndale,  De  Wette,  Winer, 
etc )  with  the  words  that  follow :  *  because  of 
the  suffering  of  death  He  was  crowned,'  as  in 
Phil.  ii.  9 ;  and  this  rendering  is  all  but  essential 
if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  Greek  (^m  with  the 
accusative  expressing  an  actual  existing  reason, 
not  an  end  to  be  gained).  To  connect  tnem  with 
the  previous  clause,  'a  little  lower,*  etc.,  as  if 
dyin|;  were  the  purpo^^  of  His  humiliation,  is  to 
do  violence  to  the  original,  and  to  anticipate  and  so 
repeat  the  thought  of  the  next  clause,  '  that  He 
might  taste  death  for  every  man.*  'To  taste 
death  *  is  a  common  Hebraism  for  to  die  (Matt 
xvi.  28 ;  John  viii.  52).  Merely  to  taste  is  some- 
times the  meaning  of  the  Latin  gustare,  but 
that  meaning  must  not  be  pressed  here.  In 
classic  Greek,  the  phrase  means  to  p;ive  oneself 
up  to ;  but  the  Hebrew  meaning  '  to  die '  b  nearer 
the  truth,  with  the  added  idea,  perhaps,  that  He 
experienced  and  felt  it,  and  so  came  to  understand 
more  fully  what  death  is.  ...  And  yet  all  this 
suffering — the  ground  of  our  Saviour's  honour  and 
exaltation— was  by  God's  grace.  Herein  is  love, 
love  in  its  noblest  form,  that  God  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  If  God  Himself 
be  not  deeply  concerned  in  this  work,  if  the 
Divine  nature  have  no  share  in  what  Christ  did  and 
suffered,  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  is  con- 
founded ;  and  for  our  salvation  we  owe  more  to  a 
'  man '  than  to  the  blessed  God.  God  is  outdone 
by  a  creature  in  the  exercise  of  His  noblest 
perfections,  and  that  in  the  very  dispensation 
which  was  intended  to  reveal  them. — For  every 
man ;  rather,  for  every  one.  The  extent,  the 
design,  and  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  have 
been,  as  is  well  known,  the  subjects  of  great 
controversy.  Some  hold  that  He  so  died  for  all, 
that  all  are  to  be  saved  by  Him  ;  others,  that  He 
died  only  for  all  whom  the  Father  gave  Him  ;  and 
others,  that  He  died  for  all,  inasmuch  as  His  suffer- 
ings and  death  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  pardon 
of  sinners  which  are  created  by  the  character  and 
government  of  God.  The  question  is  partly  verbal, 
and  may  be  raised  in  relation  to  all  G^d's  gifts — 
the  Bible,  the  means  of  grace,  blessings  of  every 
kind.  The  thin^  that  may  be  safely  affirmed  here 
is  that  the  explicit  teaching  of  this  Epistle  makes 
it  impossible  to  accept  these  words  in  the  first 
sense.  Those  who  are  saved  by  His  death  are 
'  the  sanctified,* '  the  brethren,'  '  the  many  sons ; ' 
not  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  and  die  in 
unbelief;  and  yet  so  large  a  company  made  heirs 
of  blessings,  moreover,  so  numerous,  so  varied, 
and  so  lasting,  that  if  the  dignity  of  His  person 
gives  value  to  His  sacrifice,  the  efficacy  of  His 
sacrifice  reflects  back  a  glorious  light  on  the 
dignity  of  His  person. 

Ver.  io»  etc.  It  became  him.  This  arrange- 
ment (whereby  one  made  lower  than  the  angels 
was  to  be  supreme)  was  not  only  in  harmony  with 
God's  intention,  as  foreshadowed  in  nature  and 
revealed  in  Scripture;  it  was  in  itself  befitting.  It 
was  worthy  of  God,  and  it  completed  the  Saviour's 
qualifications  for  His  office,  in  this  way  He,  as 
sin-bearer,  cleanses  us  from  sin,  and  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  God  as  those  who  are  to  be 
cleansed.  He  becomes  their  brother,  pays  to  the 
same  Father  the  same  tribute  of  grateful  praise. 
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exercises  the  same  trust  as  they»  and  presents 
them  with  Himself  completely  redeemed  (vers. 
1 1- 1 3).  Meanwhile  His  mercy,  His  faithfulness, 
His  help  are  all  perfected  through  the  experience 
and  the  sufferings  He  has  undergone  (16-18). — ^It 
became  him,  i,e,  God,  who  is  Himself  deeply 
concerned  in  His  great  work,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  this  among  them. — For  whom  are 
all  uiingB,  etc.  The  same  language  (which  b 
found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  in  Paul's  writings) 
is  applied  with  characteristic  differences  to  God 
(Rom.  xi.  36)  and  to  Christ  (Col.  L  6  ;  i  Cor.  viii. 
6). — In  bxinging  is  the  right  rendering,  thoueh 
'having  brou^t'  is  a  possible  meaning  of  the 
tense  form.  The  words  refer  not  to  the  saints  of 
the  old  economy  chieflv,  but  to  all  who  are  beinp; 
saved.  The  saints  of  old — David,  Israel,  etc— typi- 
fied Christ  in  their  sufferings :  to  Him,  therefore, 
they  were  conformed.  But  we  as  well  as  they. 
And  as  it  is  to  the  coming  glory  the  writer  refers, 
the  words  are  eminently  true  of  us.— Captain,  trans- 
lated elsewhere  author  (Heb.  xii.  2),  and  prince 
(Acts  V.  31),  means  properly  originator  or  author, 
and  so  sometimes  leaider. — ^Perfect :  that  is,  in  His 
office  as  Saviour.  The  personal  perfection  in 
obedience  which  He  learned  througn  suffering  is 
touched  later  (chap.  v.  2).  .  •  .  Sanctification  in- 
cludes all  that  is  needed  to  make  men  fit  for  the 
service  of  God — freedom  from  guilt,  and  personal 
holiness.— Of  one,  i,e,  not  of  the  same  race,  but 
of  one  Father  \  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  race 
are  said  to  be  God's  '  offspring,'  but  in  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  Divine  sonship  which  begins  in  our 
case  with  spiritual  renewal,  the  sonship  which 
begins  with  the  second  birth,  not  the  first,  when 
men  are  begotten  again  by  tlie  Father,  by  the 
Spirit,  through  the  truth. 

Ver.  12.  The  church.  The  Old  TesUment 
name  is  the  congregation.  But  in  modern  usage 
the  congregation  is  one  thing,  and  the  church  is 
another ;  and  it  is  the  church  that  best  represents 
the  sense,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original  and 
the  force  of  the  argument. 

Ver.  13.  I  willpntmy  trottinhim.  Christ's 
oneness  with  us  is  not  only  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  one  Father  and  are  brothers,  ail 
'partakers  of  a  Divine  nature,'  but  by  the  further 
fact  that  we  have  the  same  trials  and  struggles, 
and  faith — the  principle  of  our  spiritual  life.  The 
brotherhood,  moreover,  that  b^ns  on  His  part 
with  His  incarnation  and  sufferings  (ver.  12;  see 
Ps.  xxii.)  continues  till  His  work  is  complete,  and 
all  the  children,  Himself  and  we,  are  presented 
perfect  before  God  (ver.  13  ;  see  Isa.  viii.  18). 

Ver.  14.  He  himself  Jikewise.  The  Greek 
word  here  is  not  easily  rendered.  It  implies 
great  likeness  without  absolute  identity;  very 
closely  like,  and  absolutely  like  so  far  as  flesh 
and  blood  are  concerned.  He  parto.^k  in  ike 
main  of  our  nature.  His  was  an  actual  incarna- 
tion—Tesus  Christ  in  the  flesh  (i  John  iv.  2),  but 
with  the  difference  which  His  personal  sinlessness 
implied.  The  word  rebukes  the  Doketism  (the 
mere  appearance  of  a  human  nature)  of  the  early 
heresies,  the  mythical  dreams  of  Strauss  and  other 
modem  inquirers,  but  without  admitting  that  He 
was  in  every  respect  as  man  is,  still  less  that  He 
was  only  man. 

Ver.  15.  Through  death.  The  Fathers  and  the 
later  commentators  (Bengel  notably)  delight  in 
marking  how  Christ  destroyed  death  by  dying,  and 
cast  out  the  prince  of  the  world— the  king  of 


death— on  the  cross,  the  weakness  proving  as 
often  to  be  the  power  of  God.— He  might  dedUroy 
is  too  strong ;  abolish,  bring  to  nought,  render  of 
none  effect,  neutralize  the  power  of,  permanently 
paralyze,  take  away  the  occupation  of,  are  all  . 
nearer  the  meaning.  It  is  a  favourite  word  of  St. 
Paul,  who  uses  it  twenty-five  times  in  his  acknow- 
ledged Epistles.  It  occurs,  besides,  only  here  and 
in  Luke  xiii.  7.— Subject  to  bondage.  Aristotle 
calls  death  '  the  most  fearful  of  all  fearful  things ; 
and  andent  believers  often  looked  upon  it  wiUi 
dread.  Even  now  Christians  are  freed  from  this 
dread  only  by  a  firm  faith  in  Christ's  victory  over 
it,  and  by  a  dear  insight  into  the  significancy  of 
His  dying.  Christ  di«l  not  for  His  own  sins,  but 
for  ours.  If  by  faith  we  are  one  with  Him,  death 
is  no  longer  the  penalty  of  sin :  it  is  only  the 
completion  of  our  holiness  and  the  way  into  the 
blessed  life  above. 

Ver.  16.  Vexily  is  feeble,  as  is  even  assuredly. 
The  word  means,  it  is  known,  admitted,  and 
admitted  everywhere ;  it  is  nowhere  questioned. — 
He  took  not  on  him;  rather,  'on  angels  (or  in 
later  English,  of  angels)  He  laid  not  hold,'  but  on 
the  seed  of  Abraham  He  laid  hold,  i.e,  to  help 
and  save  them  (see  the  same  word  in  Heb.  viii  9). 
It  is  not  angels  whom  Christ  delivers  (ver.  15), 
nor  is  it  angels  He  succours  (ver.  18),  but  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  theocratic  name  of  the  people  of 
God  peculiar  to  PauL  This  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  In  the 
early  Church  the  phrase  *  took  not  on  Him '  was 
applied  pretty  generally,  as  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  to  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature,  and 
so  it  was  understood  by  Calvin,  Luther,  Owen,  and 
others.  The  active  voice  of  the  same  Greek  verb 
(here  it  is  in  the  middle)  is  used  by  Greek  writers 
in  the  sense  of  assuming  a  nature.  But  the  tense 
is  present^  the  voice  is  middle,  and  the  word 
'nature'  is  not  expressed,  and  can  hardly  be 
supplied,  so  that  we  seem  shut  up  to  the  meaning 
which  is  admittedly  found  in  Heb.  viiL  9,  and  in 
other  sixteen  places  where  it  is  used  in  N.  T., 
induding  i  Tim.  vi.  19,  and  seven  passages  in 
the  Acts. 

Ver.  17.  It  behoved  him.  The  word  ex- 
presses moral  fitness  and  consequent  obligation, 
as  in  Heb.  v.  3,  12,  based  on  the  nature  of  His 
mediatorial  work.— In  all  things  like,  i.e.  all 
things  essential  to  His  mediation.  The  exception, 
'wiUiout  sin,'  is  expressed  later  (chap.  iv.  15), 
and  is  less  necessary  here  because  of  the  limitation 
implied  in  ver.  14. 

A  meroifnl  and  faithftd  high  priest.  The 
Greek  may  mean  that  '  he  may  be  merciful  and  a 
faithful  high  priest,'  but  the  quality  of  mercy  in 
the  priest  is  really  part  of  the  thought.  How 
much  we  need  a  merciful  high  priest,  as  well  as 
one  who  shall  be  faithful  to  his  trust,  is  shown  by 
the  preceding  description  of  our  state.  It  is  the 
one  Quality  which  is  needed  to  win  men  to  God. 
God  Knew,  no  doubt,  what  our  guilt  and  sufferings 
were,  and  felt  them ;  but  we  needed  proof  that 
He  knew  and  felt  in  order  that  we  migtit  trust  in 
His  mercy.  This  proof  is  supplied  by  Christ  as 
incarnate,  and  perhaps  Christ  as  incarnate  and 
suffering  became  capable  of  higher  sympathy 
than  the  blessed  God  Himself.  —  To  make 
reoonciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  Old  Testament  ex- 
pression is  used  in  the  N.  T.  only  here,  while 
the   expression  commonly   osed   in   N.  T.    to 
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exptess  Ihe  same  Greek  word,  'propitiation,'  is 
not  found  in  the  O.  T.  at  alL  It  will  help  the 
leader  if  he  note  that '  atonement  for,'  '  reconcilia- 
tion for,*  'propitiation  for,*  are  all  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  Greek  word  and  of  one  and  the 
same  Hebrew  word.  When  followed  by  the  word 
*sin'  or  its  equivalent,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
mean  to  make  atonement  for ;  when  followed  by 
a  word  describing  a  person,  they  mean  to  pacify  or 
appea!>e,  to  make  propitiation,  with  specud  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  sentiment  of  justice  ur  right  in 
the  penson  appeased.  I'his  double  sense  pervades 
all  the  teaching  of  both  Testaments. 

Ver.  18.  In  that  he  snffexed,  being  tempted, 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
It  may  admit  of  a  limited  sense,  '  In  that  wherein 
He  suffered,  being  tempted,*  or,  'having  been 
tempted  in  what  He  suffered.'  The  first  sense 
includes  these  senses  and  others  too.  And  the 
wider  the  meaning  we  give  the  words,  the  greater 
the  justice  that  is  done  by  them  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  fitness  of  Christ  to  win  our  confiaence 
and  to  help  us  by  His  sympathy  and  grace. 

It  may  aid  the  reader  of  this  Epistle  to  gather 
lessons  for  himself  if  we  note  briefly  some  of  the 
hints  which  are  suggested  by  these  first  two 
chapters-doctrinal,  practical,  and  homiletic 

DOCTRINAL  HINTS. 

In  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
doctrine  is  based  on  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ, 
and  on  His  incarnation.  As  in  the  Gospel 
(L  1-18)  it  is  said  that  the  Word  was  God  and 
became  flesh,  and  this  double  truth  pervades  the 
book,  so  in  the  Hebrews  the  Deity  and  the 
hnmanity  of  the  Son  form  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  treatise,  and  give  strength  and  consistency 
to  its  teaching.  The  double  truth  is  not  worked 
as  a  pattern  on  the  surface,  it  forms  part  of  the 
texture. 

In  this  last  dispensation  God  b  said  to  speak 

us  in  His  Son.  The  Son  is  the  medium  of  the 
revelation.  As  revealer  He  has  as  His  associates 
the  apostles.  But  this  office  of  Christ  is  quite 
subordinate.  His  true  character  is  that  He  is 
Himself  the  revelation.  To  know  God  and  His 
Son  Jesos  Christ  is  eternal  life.  God  in  Christ, 
Christ  as  God, — ^redeeming,  renewing,  sanctifying, 
— is  the  saving  doctrine  otthe  Gospel. 

There  is  a  double  Trinity  in  Scripture— the 
Trinity  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  Trinity  of  the 
eternity  that  precedes  the  incarnation,  wherein 
Christ  shares  the  glory  He  had  with  the  Father, 
wherein  He  made  the  worlds;  the  Trinity  of 
the  New  Testament,  wherein  He,  as  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  becomes  Messianic  King,  and  regains 
with  accumulated  honours  His  original  glory — 
the  second  founded  on  the  first  revealing  it  in 
clearer  colours,  with  greater  tenderness,  and  in 
closer  relation  to  ourselves;  again,  perhaps,  to 
become  subordinate  to  the  first,  when  God  Him- 
self in  His  essential  nature  shall  be  all  in  all 
(chaps.  L  and  ii. ). 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

I.  I.  God  is  the  chief  teacher  of  the  Church, 
and  what  He  taught  of  old  has  still  its  authority 
and  its  lessons  even  under  the  Gospel  ^vers. 
5.  «.  etc). 

I.  2.  The  author  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also 
the  author  of  the  New.     It  is  God  who  gives 
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Christ  the  supremacy.  To  put  Moses  or  some 
*  son  of  David '  above  Christ  is  to  disobey  God. 
By  whom  :  Christ,  then,  is  a  distinct  person  from 
the  Father,  and  yet  He  is  Creator  of  all  things. 

I.  3.  As  the  sun  is  manifested  only  by  its 
effulgence,  so  the  Father  is  revealed  to  us  by  Him 
who  is  Light  0/  Light,  God  0/  God.  He  who 
upholds  all  things  is  our  Redeemer  and  sacrifice. 
1  he  atonement  of  sin  is  effected  not  by  our  doings 
or  sufferings,  but  by  Christ,  and  was  completed  by 
Him  before  He  ascended.  .  .  . 

I.  4.  Names  are  qualities  and  character  when 
God  gives  them.  ...  To  grive  angels  the  worship 
that  is  due  to  Christ  is  to  frustrate  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  to  give  to  the  servant  what  belongs 
only  to  the  Son  or  the  Father. 

I.  5.  In  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  Scripture 
determined  what  was  truth,  and  that  is  its  province 
stilL 

II.  2,  3.  Not  to  believe  the  Gospel  is  a  greater 
sin  than  to  break  the  law.  .  .  .  When  men  are 
warned  or  exhorted,  the  Jlrst  person  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  second,  '  How  shall  we  escape?' 

4.  The  rejection  of  tlie  Gospel  is  rejection  of 
the  doctruie  which  Christ  and  His  apostles 
preached.  Post-apostolic  doctrine  has  no  Divine 
authority.  •  •  .  The  doctrine  is  Divine  -  which 
miracles  confirm  ;  the  miracles  are  false  when  the 
doctrine  they  support  is  not  Divine. 

II.  6,  7.  The  Gospel,  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  libel  human  nature, — so  darkly  does  it  paint 
our  character, — gives  man  highest  dignities,  and 
raises  him  to  the  greatest  bles^ness. 

II.  9.  Faith  is  insight^  and  sees  much  that  to 
the  unbelieving  remains  unseen. 

II.  1 1.  The  poorest,  feeblest  Christian  who  is 
sanctified  and  believes  is  recognised  by  Christ  as 
a  '  brother.' 

II.  13.  Christ  Himself  is  a  believer,  one  with 
us  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  He  lived  a  life  of 
faith  even  as  we. 

II.  15.  There  b  a  natural  fear  of  death  in  man 
not  always  felt,  but  easily  wakened.  Christ's 
death  delivers  man  from  the  danger  of  death,  and 
from  the  fear  of  it.  None  but  the  true  Christian 
is  really  free. 

HOMILETIC  HINTS. 

I.  I,  2.  Revelation  progressive  and  complete. 
(Trench,Titcomb).  The  possibility  and  necessity, 
the    certainty,  the  characters,  the  methods,  the 

e:rfections  of  Divine  revelation  (B.  W.  Williams), 
ivine  revelation  variously  communicated  (Dr. 
Ryland).  The  personal  ministry  of  Christ  a  revela- 
tion of  God  (Chandler).  The  Gospel  preached 
under  the  Old  Testament  (Mather). 

I.  1-4.  How  the  New  Testament  fulfils  the 
Old  (Maurice). 

I.  I- 1 2.  The  Son,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  worlds  (Bishop  Hobart). 

I.  3.  Providence  (Dr.  CoUinges).  Christ's 
sufferings  the  purging  of  sin  (Is.  Ambrose). 
The  Feast  of  the  Ascension. 

5,  6.  Messiah  the  Son  of  God.  Messiah  wor* 
shipped  by  angels  (John  Newton).  The  adoration 
of  Christ  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  idolatry 
(Pye  Smith).  The  similarity  and  contrasts  of  the 
first  and  second  advents  (Auriol). 

8.  Christ's  sceptre  on  earth  a  sceptre  of 
uprightness  and  a  source  of  gladness  (J.  H. 
Stewart). 

13,  14.  The  nature  and  ministry  of  holy  angels 
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(H.  Wilkinson,  W.  H.  Mill).   Michaelmas  (Bishop  ii.  The  mystery  of  godliness  (Newman).     Th« 

Bull,  'I'illotson,  Conybeare,  Wesley,  R.  Hall).  condescension  of  Christ  (Balmer). 

11.^  I.  The    great    danger   of    carelessness    in  14.  The  incarnation  and  iu  design  (Dr.  Peidie, 

religion  (Stillingfleet,  Chalmers,  Guthrie).  Simeon). 

3.  The   great   salvation   (Kcach,    Conant,  J.  14,  15.   The    fear   of  death   (Saurin,    Three 
Superville,  S.  Walker,  E.  Cooper,  Melville,  etc.).  Sermons),  and  deliverance  from  it  (Usher,  Bishop 

4.  Miraculous  evidence  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  Hall,  Dr.  Bates,  P.  Norris,  Dr.  M*Crie). 

the  ^ocpcl  (Collyer,  Maltby,  Conybeare,  etc.).  16.  Fallen  man  redeemed   (South,  Berriman). 

5-9.  The  '  world  to   come '  subject  to  Christ  Discriminating  mercy  (Hyatt). 

(M'Neile).     The  just  prerogative  of  human  nature  16-18.  The  merciful  High  Priest  (M'Cheyne). 

(Dr.  Snape).  17.  The   incarnation   of   Christ   and   its   pur- 

8.  Missions    (R.     Wilberforce).      Succour    in  pose.     The  reconciliation  of  sinners  by  the  death 
Christ  for  the  tempted  (H.  Alford).  of  Christ  (Winchester). 

9,  10.  I'he  reasons  and  end  of  the  sufferings  of  18.  Christ's  temptations  (Girdlestone).   Christ^s 
Chri&t.     Sufferings  necessary  to  perfection  (Jones  power  to  succour  tne  tempted  (Simeon). 

of  Nayland).     Good   Friday  (S.   Walker,  Jay).  Chaps.  J.  and  ii.  Christ's  divinity  and  humani^, 

Christ  (rather  God)  preparing    His  people  for  and  the  bearing  of  each  on  redemption  and  on 

glory    (Blunt).      Christ    made    perfect    tnrough  human  feeling, 
suffering  (Sheppard  and  Vaughan). 
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TAt  excellency  of  tlu  Christian  Dispensation  proved  by  Chris fs  superiority  to 
Moses^  1-6. — The  duty  of  Faith  atul  Stedfastness  enforced  by  the  example 
of  Israel,  7-19. — Still  furtlur  enforced,  iv.  1-13. — The  hopes  supplied  by 
contemplation  of  tlu  Tenderness  and  Power  of  Christy  14-16. 

1  \X  THEREFORE,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  'the*  heavenly  'fS.  lV; 

VV       calling,  consider  *  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our    pfeaS:;;. 

2  profession,  Christ*  Jesus;  who' was  faithful  to  him  that  ap-  J^^l";' 
pointed*  him,  as  also  *  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house.  ^ro^jJv.*?; 

3  For  this  man^  was*  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  ^"'^VvT 
inasmuch'  as  ^he  who  hath  builded*  the  house  hath  more    ^.^2.\t, 

4  honour  than  the  house.     For  every  house  is  builded  by  some  'w^iifaLy 

5  man ;^  but  'he  that  built  all  things  is  God.  ^And  Moses  Mat.3!w/i8. 
verily'  was  faithful  in  all  his"  house,  as  ''a  servant,  *for  a  'iii.9:cL'u!i. 
testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after  ;'*i'Ex.  xiv.  31; 

6  but  Christ  as  '  a  son  over  his  own"  house;  *  whose  house  are  Deui.iiLa4l 
we,  '  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  "    ^^  at.  _ 

7  hope  firm  unto  the  end.    Wherefore  (as  **the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  ^^h  *»• 

*  To-day  if  ye  will "  hear  his  voice,  Ai.con  ni.  »6 

^         ^  '  vu  19;  a  Cor 

8  Harden  not  your  hearts,    as  in  the  provocation,  £  af '.f^ 
In  "  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness :  J  pS'a*"  '*' 

9  When  **  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,"  'L?*i!m!  15- 
And  saw  my  works  forty  years.  fS?.^.%': 

10  Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that "  generation,  ?rhi.V.  in; 

ch.  vi  II, 

*  a  *  omit  Christ  ■  how  that  he  (///.  being  as  he)  «, J"^^  x,ai. 

*  made  *  Gr,  he  [this  personage]        •  hath  been  [is]  a;  Act»  i.  i& 
'  insomuch           ■  built  {pr  established)  by  some  one                                         "fTjdw! 

*  indeed,  or  untr,  simply  calhng  attention  to  the  contrast  in  ver.  6  (xoiy.)7-lL 
i»  afterwards  to  be  spoken  "  rather,  his  (i>.  God's)  *  be»^ »«« 
**  the  glorying  (or  exultation)  of  our  hope  "  omit  will  >*  hke  as  in  yij.  n.^ 
*•  where,  or  wherein        *•  read^  tempted  and  proved  me ;  Gr.  by  proving  me    ««.  1-13. 

*'  read  this 
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And  said,  They  do  ahvay  err  in  iJieir  heart ; 
And  they  have  not  known  my  ways : 

11  So  "  I  sware  in  my  wrath, 

They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest.) 

1 2  take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  *•  of  you  an  evil  heart 

1 3  of  unbelief,  in  departing*"  from  the  living  God.     But  exhort  one 
another  daily,  while  it  is  called  To-day  ; "  lest  any  **  of  you  be 

14  hardened    through"    the    deceitfulness  of  sin.      For   we  are 
made"  partakers  of  Christ,  -^if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  /Ver.6L 

1 5  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end  ;  while  it  is  said, 

^  To-day  if  ye  will "  hear  his  voice,  ^  Ver.  7. 

Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation. 

16  ''For  some,  when  they  had  heard,  did  provoke :  howbeit  not  all  rNuiii.av.a, 

17  that  came  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses.     But  with  whom  was  he    ^*"^*-3*' 
grieved  forty  years.?  was  it  not  with  them  that  had  sinned, 

18  'whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness.?    And  'to  whom  sware  'Njuilxiv. 

29,  etc, 

he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  to  them  that    S^'-^s; 

^  '  J^.  cvi.  ao ; 

19  believed  not?"     "'So  we  see  that   they  could  not  enter  in    j^***' 
because  of  unbelief.  *  %^t'^ 

Chap.  IV.  i.  Let  *'us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  «j"  „8l.iv.6. 
of  entering  into  his  rest,  any"  of  you  should  seem  to  come"  »ch.jui.x5. 

2  short  of  it     For  unto  us  was  the  gospel "  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them:  but  the  word  preached"  did  not  profit  them,  not 

3  being  mixed  with  faith  in"  them  that  heard  it.     "'For  wewCh.ia.14. 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest,  as  he  said,'* 

**  As  I  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  *^  W-  **; 

•/  >  ch.  111.  ix. 

If  they  shall "  enter  into  my  rest : 
although  the  works  were  finished  •'from  the  foundation  of  the  J'^^ton.  11.7. 

4  world  :  for  he  spake"  in  a  certain  place  of  the  seventh  day  on 

this  wise,  'And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all  his'g^*^^: 

'  '  Ex.  XX.  XI, 

5  works.     And  in  this //a^^  again,  xxxi.  x;. 

*  If  they  shall "  enter  into  my  rest  «Pi.  xov. 

^  (xolv.)  IL 

6  Seeing  therefore  it  remaineth  "  that  some  must "  enter  therein, 

*  and  they  to  whom  it  was  first  preached  '•  entered  not  in  *<*•  "»•  »9. 

7  because  of  unbelief:*'     Again,  he  limiteth"  a  certain  day, 
saying  in  David, 

To-day,  after  so  long  a  time ;  as  it  is  said,*' 

'•As  *•  any  one.  *®  Gr,  apostatizing 

•*  or,  while  To-day  is  called  {.in  your  hearing)  **  by  *•  become 

•*  anUt  will  **  disbelieved,  or  were  disobedient 

*•  remaining,  ^r  being  left  over  {see  ver  6) 

•''  to  have  come        "  glad  tidings,  or  a  gospel         *•  heard  ;  Gr,  of  hearing 

••  rather,  because  they  were  not  united  (mingled)  by  faith  with 

•*  that  rest,  even  as  he  hath  said  ■*  they  shall  not,  as  in  ch.  iii.  1 1 

*•  hath  spoken  •*  still  remaineth  •*  for  some  to 

••  who  formerly  heard  the  glad  tidings,  or  the  gospel  (see  ver.  2) 

•''  disobedience,  or  disbelief  •*  or  defineth 

••  ^  a  long  time  after,  *  To-day'  {read^  a?  hath  been  before  said) 
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*  To-day  if- ye  will  *•  hear  his  voice,  'S;  '^'  ^' 

Harden  not  your  hearts. 

8  For  if  Jesus "  had  given  them  rest,  then  would  he  not  after- 

9  ward  have  spoken  **  of  another  day.     There  remaineth  **  there- 

10  fore  a  rest  to**  the  people  of  God.     For  he  that  is  entered  into 

his  rest,  he  also  hath  ^  ceased  **  from  his  own  works,  as  *•  God  ''^•n-  **•  ^ 

11  did  horn  his.     Let  us  labour*'  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest, 

12  lest  any  man  fall  '  after  *•  the  same  example  of  unbelief.*'     For  '^^  "• 

the  word  of  God  is  -^quick,*°  and  powerful,**  and  ^sharper  than-^j^;^.!^. 

aCor.x.4,5: 


any  *  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder    JpJJ; 


■«3- 


of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the*'  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  '  a  JeS^'^'I*;; 
1 3  discerner  *•  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.     *  Neither    ^^i^  **• 


is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight :  but  all 


$  t  Cor.  ziT. 
*l.as. ... 

things  are  naked  'and  opened  unto**  the  eyes  of  him  with    14^ ^bI*'^* 

14  whom  we  have  to  do.  Seeing  then  that  we  have**  ""a  great  iJSb'^'e!' 
high  priest,  "that  is  passed  into**  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of   SSIrT'xV.'ii. 

15  God,  '  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession.     For  -^we  have  not  an7ch.^*a6. 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our*'  ^S-'^'t 
infirmities;  but  ^was**  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,    c^u*V 

16  ''^^Z  without  sin.  'Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the '-acin v. a/; 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  » Pet.  u.  aa ; 
help  m  time  of  need.*'  *  .Ep»».  a.  .8. 

*"  lu.  xa ;  ch.  X. 

*®  omi^  will  **  Joshua  **  kept  on  speaking         **  still  remaineth 

**  a  rest — a  Sabbath-rest  for  **  rested  *•  even  as 

*'  give  diligence  (2  Pet.  i.  10)  *•  <?r,  so  as  to  be  in  (and  form  part  of) 

*•  disobedience,  or  disbelief  (^  iiL  12)  *®  /.^.,  living 

**  or,  energetic,  effectual  "  of  both  *■  ready  judge 

**  laid  bare  to         **  Having  then        *•  through  *'  Gr.  sympathize  with 

*•  one  that  hath  been  *•  Gr.  for  timely  help 

Chap.  hi.  Having  set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  thought  expanded  later  (iv.    14,   x.   22).    This 

person  of  Christ  and  the  greatness  of  Ilis  con-  Apostle  and  Priest  the  Hebrews  had  acknow- 

descension  in  taking  our  nature,  the  author  exhorts  ledged  as  their  own  (of  our  profession,  or  con- 

the  Hebrews  to  an  earnest  consideration  (Gr. )  of  fession  rather),  and  it  became  them  to  be  faithful 

Jesus,  the  Apostle  and  Priest  of  the  new  economy,  as  confessors  to   Him  they  had  in  this  double 

whom  they,   moreover,   had    accepted    as  their  office  accepted.     It  is  probable  that  the  expression. 

Apostle  and  Priest.     The  grounds  of  this  exhorta-  '  Apostle  and  Priest  of  our  confession,'  means  even 

tion  are   that   Christ  was  faithful  to  Him  who  more  than   'sent  by  God  and  accepted  by  us.' 

appointed  Him,  as  was  Moses,  and  that  He  is  as  When  the  high  priest  went  into  the  holy  place 

superior  to  Moses  as  the  son  is  to  a  servant,  as  on  the  day  of  Atonement,   he  was  called  the 

the  founder  of  an  economy  is  to  the  economy  apostle,  the  messenger  of  the  aation  whom  he 

Itself,  to  which  economy  we  really  belong  only  if  represented,  and  for  whom  as  priest  he  pleaded. 

we  are  stedfast  aud  true  (ver.  6).  So  Christ  has  entered  into  the  holy  place  as  our 

Ver.  I.    Holy   brethren.     No   mere    compli-  acce{)ted  Messenger  and  Priest.     To  reject  Him 

mentary    title,   but    descriptive    of   the    blessed  now  is  a  double  insult. 

brotherhood  to  which  Christ  and  all  who  believe  Ver.  2.  Who  was  faithful ;  rather,  consider 
belong.— PartakeiB  of,  partners  in  a 'calling*  that  Him,  he  being  faithful— in  that  He  is  faithful, 
comes  from  heaven  and  leads  to  it,  besides  giving  His  faithfulness  is  the  quality  we  are  to  contem- 
the  tastes  and  spirit  appropriate  to  our  destiny  plate,  a  fresh  reason  why  we  should  trust  Him 
(John  iiL  31 ;  Matt.  iii.  2;  Phil.  iii.  20),  servants,  and  be  faithful  too.  .  .  .  The  sphere  of  the  service 
therefore,  and  workers  under  a  new  and  divine  of  Moses  was  a  restricted  economy — the  house  of 
economy. — Christ  Jesns.  The  true  reading  is  Israel.  Christ's  is  a  wider  economy,  and  includes 
ySrsus  simply,  with  special  reference  to  His  all  things.  The  maker  must  be  greater  than  the 
human  nature  and  His  connection  w^ith  ourselves  work,  and  He  that  made  all  things  must  be 
(see  vi.  20,  vii.  22,  xi.  4  ;  Ex.  iii.  10-15).  He  Divine.  Moses  was  part  of  the  economy,  the 
was  sent  from  God,  as  was  Moses,  and  He  was  house  in  which  he  served.  The  economy,  more- 
Priest  also,   with  Aaron's  office  and  dignity — a  over,  was  a  rough    oudine  only  —  a  shadowy 
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intimation  of  the  higher  economy  of  grace. 
Christ  was  faithful  over  His  house  as  Son — that 
house  His  own  (see  on  ver.  6),  and  the  completed 
universal  kingdom  to  which  the  old  type  gave 
witness.  And  all  this  is  ours — the  house,  the 
kingdom — if  we  remain  faithful  and  stedfast 
(1-6). 

Ver.  3.  Bnilded.  The  word  implies  gathering 
c«  making  the  materials,  putting  them  together, 
and  furnishing  the  whole,  even  appointing  the 
servants — doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  com- 
pleting 'the  house'  as  a  home.  Even  Moses, 
therefore,  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  house  which 
God  prepared. 

Ver.  5.  In  all  hiB  hoiue,  ue,  God's  house.— 
fior  a  testimony,  i,e,  his  work  was  preparatory, 
testifying  as  He  did  to  things  that  were  after- 
wards to  be  revealed  (chap.  L  2). — As  a  servant. 
The  word  for  servant  in  this  verse,  which  is  often 
applied  in  O.  T.  to  Moses,  includes  all  the  work 
that  naturally  falls  to  an  attendant  on  another, 
even  what  is  most  confidential. 

Ver.  6.  His  own  house ;  rather,  perhaps,  His, 
s.^.  God's  house,  the  contrast  being  between  a 
servant  Mn  the  house'  and  a  son  *over  it.'  The 
Greek,  however,  may  mean  that  while  the  house 
is  God's,  it  is  also  emphatically  *the  Son's,' 
whereas  ever  His  (1.^.  God's)  house  means  that 
it  is  Christ's  only  by  implication,  t>.  because  He 
is  over  the  house  and  is  Son.— Whose  house  (1*.^. 
God's,  or  by  emphasis  or  by  implication  Christ's) 
are  we,  ue,  (as  the  absence  of  the  article  shows) 
of  whose  house — part,  not  all  of  it — are  we  pro- 
vided, if  so  be  that  (a  strong  particle)  we  hold 
fast  the  confidence  as  shown  in  speech  and  acts 
(not  '  boldness,'  which  is  too  much  a  description 
of  outward  manner  or  profession  only) ;  and  the 
ground,  the  matter  of  exultation  (blended  joy  and 
boasting)  which  hope  supplies.  As  the  blessings 
are  even  still  lai^ely  future,  hope  even  more  than 
£aith  is  the  requisite  grace. 

Ver.  7.  Wherefore.  Since  it  is  only  the  giving 
up  of  your  hope  that  can  rob  vou  of  this  blessed- 
ness, .  .  .  beware  of  unbelief  (a  connection  that 
unites  the  'wherefore '  with  verse  12) ;  or  lest  you 
harden  your  hearts  (a  connection  that  unites  the 
•  wherefore  *  with  verse  8).  The  former  explana- 
tion gives  a  good  sense,  and  the  length  of  the 
parenthesis  is  no  objection  (see  Heb.  vii.  20-22, 
zi].  18-24,  where  we  have  similar  examples) ;  but 
perhaps  the  second  explanation  is  simpler,  and 
commends  itself  to  Delitzsch  and  others.  It  is 
al>o  adopted  in  the  Authorised  Version. — ^As  the 
Holy  Gflost  saith.  The  quotation  is  from  the 
ninety-fifth  Psalm,  which  in  the  Hebrew  has  no 
author's  name,  but  in  the  Greek  Version  is  ascribed 
to  David,  as  it  b  in  Heb.  iv.  7. — If  ye  will  hear 
quite  misleads  ;  if  ye  hear  (literally,  if  you  shall 
have  heard). — To-day  equals,  with  the  whole 
phrase,  whenever  He  speaks,  whenever  you  hear 
His  voice. 

Ver.  8.  As  in  the  day  of  provocation ;  like 
as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 
These  clauses  probably  refer  to  two  distinct 
occasions.  The  two  words  which  are  here  trans- 
lated '  provocation '  and  '  temptation '  are  in  the 
Hebrew  proper  names,  'Meribah'  (strife)  and 
'Massah'  (temptation).  On  the  first  occasion 
(Ex.  zvii.  1-7)  the  place  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Massah  and  Meribah,  which  the  LXX. 
renders  *  temptation'  and  'provocation.'  The 
second  similar  temptation  occurred  towards  the 


close  of  the  forty  years,  and  is  recorded  in  Num. 
XX.  I- 13.  Their  wanderings  began  and  ended  in 
tempting  and  proving  God ;  forty  years  long  did 
their  unbelief  last.  Not  for  single  acts  were  they 
finally  condemned,  but  for  settled  habits  and  a 
fixed  character. 

Ver.  9.  When ;  rather  *  where,'  a  common 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word. — Tempted  me, 
proved  me.  The  true  reading  is,  *  tempted  me 
in'  (or  by)  'proving*  [me].  Strong  passion  is 
some  excuse  for  sin.  When  men  tempt  God  to 
try  how  far  they  may  go,  and  how  much  He  will 
bear,  there  is  a  shamelessness  in  their  state  of 
heart  that  is  without  excuse. — And  saw  my 
works.  Either  the  punishment  God  inflicted, 
which  failed  to  lead  them  to  repentance  (as  the 
word  is  used  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  10 ;  Isa.  v.  12),  or  my 
mighty  works,  punishment  in  part,  but  chiefly 
mercy,  and  disregarding  both  they  became  the 
more  guilty. 

Ver.  10.  I.  was  grieved  is  somewhat  feeble ; 
displeased,  offended,  deeply  pained,  is  nearer  the 
thought.  The  word  means  properly  what  is  a 
burden,  physical  or  mental,  'grieved'  being 
etymologically  good  (comp.  'it  lay  heavy  on 
Him ').  In  some  forms  of  the  word  it  means  what 
presses  into  the  flesh  and  inflicts  wounds. — That 
generation  is  the  common  Greek  text,  and  it  is  the 
reading  of  the  LXX. — Tills  generation  is  the 
reading  of  the  revised  text.  The  Hebrew  is 
simply  'with  the  generation.'  The  author  has  no 
doubt  purposely  inserted  '  this '  to  show  that  he 
regards  the  passage  as  applying  to  the  Jewish 
people  generally,  the  living  race  of  his  time,  as 
the  word  '  always '  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  in  the 
following  clause,  being  found,  however,  also  in 
the  LXX.,  and  implied  in  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  in  this  place. — Have  not  Known,  or  did  not 
know.  The  Greek  may  describe  a  historical  fact 
that  preceded  the  erring  in  their  hearts,  or  it  may 
sum  up  their  character,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version  :  they  have  not  known  or  understood  the 
true  nature  and  blessedness  of  the  ways  in  which 
I  would  have  had  them  to  go  (see  Ex.  xviii.  20). 

Ver.  II.  So;  rather  '  as,' though  without  much 
difference  in  meaning :  the  acts  corresponded  to 
the  punishment  is  the  meaning  of  *  as ; '  the 
punishment  corresponded  to  the  acts  is  the  mean- 
mg  of  so.  The  former  is  the  common  meaning  of 
the  Greek. 

Ver.  12.  Lest  there  he.  The  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  original  implies  that  the  writer's  fear 
lest  there  should  be,  is  blended  with  the  feeling 
that  there  will  somehow  be,  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief.  His  interest  in  them,  and  what  he 
knows  of  their  tendencies,  make  his  fear  pre- 
ponderate, and  it  is  only  kindness  to  them  to  tell 
them  what  he  fears. — An  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
is  not  a  heart  made  evil  by  unbelief,  but  a  heart 
of  which  the  essence  is  that  it  does  not  believe. 
The  two  qualities,  evil  and  unbelief,  are  closely 
connected,  and  each  produces  the  other. — In 
departing  ;  literally,  'in  apostatiring.' — ^Fromthe 
living  God ;  not  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  but  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  is  known  emphatically  by  this 
name  (Isa.  xxxvii.  4),  and  who  is  now  the  God  of 
the  Christian  Churdi,  its  Defender  and  Judge 
(see  Heb.  ix.  14,  x.  31,  xii.  22). 

Ver.  13.  Exhort  one  another.  The  verb  is 
very  frequent  in  the  Acts  and  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  occurs  four  times  in  this  Epistle.  Both  here 
and  in  Heb.  xiii.  16  (where  it  is  said  in  the  Autho- 
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lised  Version  that  Christians  are  to  exhort  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns)  mutual  exhortation 
is  implied  ;  but  the  Greek  is  literally  '  exhort 
yourselves,*  and  part  of  the  idea  is  that  the  ez- 
horter  should  have  himself  also  as  a  hearer,  even 
when  he  has  no  other.  The  word  'exhort/ 
moreover,  includes  all  the  kinds  of  help,  consola- 
tion, encouragement,  rebuke,  which  the  Christian 
life  needs.— While — ^as  long  as  'the  to.d»y*  is 
called — s«.unded — in  your  hearing,  so  long  as  the 
warning  lasts,  and  the  need  for  it,  let  there  be 
circumspection  and  wariness. — Look  to  it  (ver. 
12)  that  no  one  from  among  you  (as  well  as  your 
lathers,  ver.  9)  fall  into  unl^lieC 

Another  interpretation  of  *  while  to-day  is  called  * 
is,  *  while  the  Psalm  continues  to  be  read ;'  so  some 
eminent  commentators  (de  Wette,  Bengel,  etc.); 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  use  which  is  made 
of  the  words  in  iv.  7,  nor  does  it  give  an  appro- 
priate sense  to  Ms  called.'  The  words  may  mean 
while  the  day  of  grace  lasts,  the  time  during  which 
we  hear  the  Gospel  and  are  warned  of  the  danger 
of  apostasy.  This  meaning  does  not  practically, 
differ  from  the  one  already  ^iven,  *  while  to-day  is 
sounded  in  your  ears,*  and  is  supported  by  a  simi- 
lar comment  on  the  '  day  of  salvation  *  made  by 
Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  2). — ^The  deceitfulnesB  of  sin. 
All  sin  has  this  quality  (comp.  Kom.  vil.  9,  11), 
and  especially  the  sin  of  unbelief,  which  is  the  sin 
of  this  context  Unlike  the  violation  of  purely 
moral  precepts,  it  excites  small  disturbance  in  the 
conscience,  and  yet  most  effectively  hardens  the 
heart  by  making  the  most  impressive  truths  power- 
less over  the  feelings. 

Ver.  14.  We  are  made  partakexB ;  rather, 'we 
are  become,'  i.e,  we  are  now  what  we  were  not 
originally.  The  words  describe  a  present  cha- 
racter and  an  cuquired  character. — ^If,  that  is, 
we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of  onr  confidence — 
the  confidence  we  have  b^:un  to  exercise — firm 
nnto  the  end;  not  our  former  confidence  (i  Tim. 
V.  12),  not  the  principle  of  our  confidence,  the 
essence  of  it,  but  the  beginning  of  it ...  to  the 
end.  On  this  condition  we  are  partakers  of 
Christ,  united  with  Him  (John  xv.  4,  xvil  23), 
'even  as  He  is  united  with  us*  (chap.  ii.  14). 
This  use  of  the  word  translated  *  confidence  *  is 
found  only  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4,  xi.  17,  and  in  this 
place.  The  Fathers  generally  regard  it  as  mean- 
ing the  beginning  of  what  is  our  subsistence,  our 
life,  or  even  the  oeginning  of  what  is  the  subsist- 
ence of  Christ  in  us.  The  word  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  Helleni>tic  writers  and  is  now  well 
known — in  the  sense  of  confidence. 

Ver.  15.  While  it  is  said.  The  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  difficult.  Out  of 
many  interpretations  the  most  consistent  is  that 
adopted  by  Ebrard,  Alford,  and  others.  We 
must  hold  fast  if  we  would  be  partakers  of  Christ, 
as  is  implied  in  the  warning  (in  that  it  b  said)  : 
To-day  if  ye  hear  his  voice,  etc. 

Vers.  1 6-- 1 9.  The  argument  of  these  verses  has 
been  variously  interpreted,  and  the  varieties  are 
seen  in  the  difference  of  the  translation.  The 
Authorised  Version  translates  *  some  .  .  .  howbeit 
not  all ; '  the  Revised  translates  *  who  ...  1  nay, 
did  not  alL'  Most  of  the  ancient  commentators, 
and  many  of  the  modem,  adopt  the  translation 
'some'  in  verse  16,  even  when  they  translate 
*  with  whom  *  as  a  question  in  verse  1 7  ;  forms 
though  they  be  of  the  same  word,  but  with  differ- 
ence of  accent.     Bengel,  Alford,  and  many  more 


translate  'who'  and  'with  whom*  as  questions 
in  both  cases.  They  hold  that  it  contributes  10 
the  force  of  the  argument  to  affirm  that  all  perished. 
But  on  the  whole  the  Authorised  seems  the  prefer- 
able rendering;  for  (i)  the  facts  rather  require  the 
statement  that  not  all  perished.  Besides  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  all  the  children  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  when  they  left  Egypt,  and  the 
women  and  the  Invites,  were  exceptions.  (2)  The 
N,  Test,  comment  favours  it  also,  for  in  I  Cor. 
X.  5  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  w^as  'with  the 
greater  part  of  them '  (or,  '  with  Tery  many  oi 
them ')  •  God  was  not  well  pleased,  for  they  were 
overthrown  in  the  wilderness;*  and  again  and 
again  it  is  said  in  the  same  context  that  some  of 
them  were  idolaters,  and  some  of  them  tempted, 
and  some  of  them  murmured  (vers.  7-10) ;  while 
the  appeal  to  these  facts  (the  limited  extent  of  the 
ruin,  not  the  universality  of  it)  is  used  in  that 
passage  for  the  same  purpose  of  warning  as  here ; 
and  (3)  the  argument  is  better  enforced  by  the 
translation  of  the  Authorised  than  by  the  pro- 
posed change.— 'Beware,  for  all  perish,'  may 
seem  impressive ;  but  it  is  more  impressive  still  to 
say,  as  is  said  in  I  Cor.  x.,  'Most  perished,'  and 
perished  through  unbelief;  those  who  were  spared 
were  only  the  minority,  and  they  were  s{xired 
because  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  disobedience 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  Blended  fear 
and  hope  is  the  warning  most  likely  to  impress 
and  encourage;  nor  was  there  danger  of  the 
Hebrews  reading  the  lesson  so  as  to  loster  delu- 
sion when  it  is  so  carefully  intimated  that  men 
must  perish  wherever  there  is  unbelief. — Whoee 
carcases — literally  limbs,  suggesting,  perhaps,  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  nation's  strength — one  falling 
here,  another  there,  till  they  were  strewn  all  over 
the  wilderness. 

Ver.  18.  BelicTed  not,  or  disbelieved,  b  the 
sense  rather  than  disobeyed.  The  word  '  unbelief,' 
in  verse  19,  may  be  used  alike  of  those  who  have 
or  have  not  heard  the  truth ;  the  word,  in  verse 
18,  of  those  only  M'ho  have  heard  the  Gospel  and 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  accept.  The  word  in 
verse  18  means  also  to  disobey  as  well  as  to  dis- 
believe, and  here  the  two  ideas  are  combined; 
they  did  not  obey  the  command  that  bade  them 
to  believe.  Unbelief  is  as  much  disobedience  as 
the  breaking  of  any  other  Divine  law.  See  John 
lit  46,  where  both  words  are  used  and  are  trans- 
lated •  believe ;  *  I  Pet  ii.  7,  8,  where  both  are 
used,  and  are  translated  'believe*  and  'be  dis- 
obedient* respectively  ;  and  Acts  ziv.  2,  xix.  9, 
where  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  verse  17,  ren- 
dered *  disobedient,*  and  is  yet  translated  in  both 
places,  in  the  Authorised  Version,  'unbelief.*  It 
IS  no  doubt  true,  however,  that  the  Israelites  were 
disobedient  and  rebellious  (see  Deut.  L  26,  etc.) ; 
but  even  when  they  are  thus  described,  their  acts 
of  disol^edience  were  generally  owing  to  disbelief 
of  Divine  announcements.  So  it  is  in  this  Epistle. 
The  Hei)rews  were  not  tempted  to  disobey  what 
they  regarded  as  a  Divine  command,  but  to  doubt 
and  disbelieve  the  divineness  of  the  commands 
they  had  been  obeying.  Their  dan.;er  was  not  so 
much  inconsistency  in  not  obeying  what  they 
believed,  as  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  itself. — 
They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest ;  see  on  iv.  i. 

Ver.  19.  Bo ;  literally  '  And  *  [we  see],  i,e.  from 
these  facts. 

Chap.  iv.  i-ii.  To  understand  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  of  these  verses,  and  the  naturalness 
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of  the  different  interpretations  of  the  Psalm  which 
the  Apostle  is  explaining,  note  that  *  My  rest '  is 

Simarily  the  rest  which  God  enjoys  (Gen.  ii.  2 ; 
eb.  iv.  4)  or  which  God  provides  (Dcut.  xii. 
9,  10).  The  first  is  the  Sabbath  rest  which  God 
enjoyed  after  His  work  of  creation  was  completed, 
and  which  He  provided  for  man  when  He  insti- 
tuted the  day  of  rest,  as  He  did  long  before  the 
giving  of  the  law ;  the  second  is  the  rest  of  Canaan, 
the  rest  which  God  gave  Israel,  a  rest  which 
proved  very  imperfect,  partly  because  multitudes 
never  entered  it,  partly  because  the  re^t  itself 
was  never  fully  realized  even  for  those  who  did 
enter  it.  Both  meanings  of  the  word,  there- 
fore, point  to  such  rest  as  the  Gospel  gives,  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  rest  of 
Canaan  were  types,  and  imperfect  types.  Two 
other  facts  need  to  be  kept  in  mind :  the  word 
Sabbath  and  Sabbath-rest  (see  ver.  9)  are  Hebrew 
words  for  what  is  translated  *  rest  *  and  (as  a  verb 
in  Genesis)  *  rested  ;  *  and  the  word  *  entered  in,' 
moreover,  is  a  common  word  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— almost  a  cant  word,  like  'going  home  to 
Canaan,'  *ovcr  the  Jordan,*  *one  more  river  to 
cross ' — for  '  inheriting  the  earth,'  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  promise.  Hence  the  natural- 
ness of  the  interpretation  which  the  Apostle  refutes. 
The  rest  of  which  the  Psalni  speaks,  and  which 
the  unbelieving  miss,  is  not,  as  the  word  may 
mean,  the  Sabbath-rest  which  God  instituted  at 
the  fir^t,  nor  is  it  the  rest  of  Canaan  into  which 
the  Jews  entered  under  the  guidance  of  Joshua. 
The  rest  from  which  the  disobedient  Israelites 
were  debarred  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
for  at  that  liroe  the  Israelites  had  both.  It  was  a 
rest  tiiat  stood  over  in  David's  time  for  future 
realization — a  rest  into  which  those  enter,  and 
those  only,  who  believe  (see  ver.  3) — the  rest  of 
the  Gospel,  com  pleted  in  the  rest  above.  How 
natural  this  argument  is  may  be  gathered  from  the 
religious  poetry  of  all  Christian  sects,  and  from 
the  language  employed  even  now  to  describe  the 
Divine  life.  Every  incident  of  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  into  Canaan  is  spiritualized 
in  our  common  religious  teaching,  and  so  may 
easily  have  been  regarded  as  the  reality,  not  as 
the  type.  How  necessary  the  ar^ment  is  also 
dear.  The  announcement  that  the  Jews  are  not 
as  Jews  part  of  the  true  theocratic  kmgduro,  that 
Canaan  was  not  heaven,  was  to  them  one  of  the 
hardest  saytngs  of  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  I.  Let  us  therefore  fear.  A  stronger 
expression  than  the  caution  of  iii.  12  ('take  heed'), 
and  the  fitting  preparation  tor  the  'earnest  labour' 
of  chap.  iv.  12.  We  are  not  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  Divine  promise,  and  the  more  firmly  we 
believe  it  the  more  active  shall  we  be  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  every  duty ;  but  we  are  to  fear  the 
treachery  of  our  own  hearts.  Continued  unbelief 
will  exclude  us  from  God's  rest,  from  the  peace 
and  bl&Nsedness  which  the  Gospel  gives  both  here 
and  hereater  ;  and  even  if  we  finally  repent  and 
reach  heaven,  unbelief  will,  in  proiK)rtion  as  we 
indulge  it,  lessen  the  enjoymei  t  into  which  we 
enter  by  believing,  and  which  we  can  enter  in  no 
other  way.  This  godly  fear,  instead  of  debasing 
the  mind,  inspires  courage  and  freedom ;  it  pre- 
serves us  from  vain  security,  checks  self-confidence, 
and  makes  us  vigilant  against  everything  that  may 
endanger  our  safety. — Lest,  somehow,  haply. 
This  last  phrase,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express, 
calls  attention  to  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and 


emphasizes  the  caution. — ^A  promise  being  left 
UB.  A  promise  remaining  over  unfulfilled. — ^Any 
one  of  you  should  seem ...  It  should  turn  out 
that  any  one  of  you  has  come  short  of  it ;  literally, 
lest  any  one  of  you  should  seem  (to  himself  or  to 
others),  when  the  decisive  day  comes,  to  have 
failed,  and  to  have  no  part  in  the  promise— a 
warning  of  a  fearful  result,  given  with  a  delicacy 
quite  usual  with  the  writer  ;  or  it  may  be  a  state- 
ment like  that  in  Matt.  xxv.  40-46,  where  we  are 
told  that  many  will  not  know  their  true  character 
till  they  hear  it  described  at  the  bar  of  God. 
Their  ruin  will  be  as  startling  to  themselves  as  to 
others. 

Ver.  2.  For  nnto  ns  has  the  Gospel  been 
preached  as  well  as  nnto  them,  i.e,  we  both 
have  our  Gospel  or  glad  tidings  of  a  future  rest, 
equally  a  Divine  message,  though  given  with 
different  degrees  of  fulness.  —  Bnt  the  word 
preached ;  rather,  the  word  heard  (literally,  of 
hearing),  was  of  no  use  to  them,  brought  no 
profit,  because  they  were  not  united  (literally 
^  mingled ')  by  (and  in)  faith  with  them  that  heard 
it,  i,e.  who  listened  and  olteyed — Caleb,  Joshua, 
and  the  rest  The  word  *  not  united,'  *  unmingled,' 
is  found  only  here  and  in  I  Cor.  xii.  24,  and 
describes  a  state  that  follows  from  affinity  and 
sympathy. 

Ver.  3.  For  we  who  have  belieyed  are  enter- 
ing into  rest.  We  only  are  entering  who  believe; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  which 
the  Jews  long  since  possessed  (vers.  4-6),  nor  is 
it,  as  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  the  rest  of  Canaan. 
To  strengthen  the  statement  that  it  is  only  be- 
lievers who  enter  into  God's  rest,  he  quotes  again 
the  ninety-filth  Psalm :  As  he  {i.e,  God)  said.  As  I 
have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  they  (who  did  not 
believe)  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest.— *  If  they 
shall  not  enter '  is  the  same  phrase  as  is  translated 
*  they  shall  not  enter,'  in  chap.  iii.  1 1  ;  the 
phrase  is  part  of  the  Hebrew  oath  ('God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,  t/,*  ue,  I  swear  I  will  or  I  will 
not)^  and  is  here  a  strong  negation  ;  so  in  verse  5  : 
*they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest'  It  was 
unbelief  that  excluded  them,  and  so  it  is  faith 
that  brings  us  in,  the  appropriate  means  of  pro- 
ducing peace  and  blessedness,  and  itself  obedience 
to  God's  command. 

Ver.  5.  In  this  place  again,  i.e.  either  to  qnote 
again  what  was  said  before,  or  the  Sabbath  rest 
which  God  provides,  is,  wi  the  otlur  hand^  shown 
not  to  be  the  rest  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm,  inas- 
much as  the  men  described  have  not  entered  it. 

Ver.  6  is  clearly  an  unfinished  sentence,  finding 
its  completion  in  verses  9  or  1 1. — ^Let  us  therefore 
labour,  etc.,  seeing  it  remaineth;  rather,  it  still 
remaineth,  for  some  to  enter  in  to  God's  rest,  and 
those  who  fonnerly  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
rest  entered  not  in  because  of  unbelief.  In  all 
these  verses  where  *  it  remains '  is  used,  the  phrase 
has  the  same  meaning— not  that  a  rest  now 
remains  and  is  still  future,  but  that  the  promise 
was  not  fulfilled  in  the  Sabbath-rest  or  in  the 
Canaan-rest ;  and  therefore  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  it  was  still  a  warning  and  an  invitation. 
It  awaited  the  faith  and  the  entrance  which  were 
to  exhaust  its  meaning. 

Ver.  7.  Again.  To  continue  the  argument  and 
to  correct  another  misconstruction.  He  ha^ 
already  s  lown  that  the  rest  of  God  of  which  he 
here  speaks  is  not  tlie  rest  of  God  after  creation  ; 
he  now  proceeds  to  show,  bv  a  further  examina- 
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tion  of  the  Psalm,  that  neither  is  it  the  rest  of 
Canaan.— He  limiteth  (still  further  defines  the 
day  and  consequently  the  rest  of  which  he  speaks) 
a  certain  day,  nying  in  DaTid  (as  we  say  '  in 
Daniel'),  not  *by*  David,  nor,  as  Bengel  holds, 
'f»/  ue,  by  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  and  inspiring 
him. — A  long  time  (some  500  years)  alter  they 
had  entered  Canaan,  as  it  is  said  in  tht  forequoted 
passage  (iii.  7,  i5).~To-da7  if  ye  hear  his  voice, 
naxden  not  your  hearts.  Some  think  the  words 
*  To-day  *  look  forward  to  the  time  of  the  Gospel 
(translating  *  to-day,'  i,e,  as  it  said  a  longtime 
before  the  day  comes ;  so  Dr.  J.  Brown  and 
others ;  but  if  this  be  the  meaning,  it  would 
surely  be  needless  for  the  writer  to  prove  by  argu- 
ment that  the  entering  into  rest  had  not  yet  come). 
^-K  long  time  points  back  to  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  *  as  it  has  been  said  before  *  (the  true 
reading)  points  simply  to  the  previous  quotations. 

Ver.  8.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Psalm  speaks  of 
a  Divine  rest  into  which  men  are  bidden  to  enter, 
different  from  the  rest  of  Canaan,  and  long  subse- 
quent to  it.—Por  if  Joshua  (here  and  in  Acte  vii. 
45,  Jesus,  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua,  quite  mis- 
leads) had  given  them  rest— had  led  them  into 
the  rest  of  which  we  are  speaking — He  (i.e,  God, 
who  further  defines  *the  day'  in  David,  and 
describes  the  rest  as  still  unentered)  would  not 
have  gone  on  speaking  after  that  of  another  day 
(or  of  another  day  after  that,  i,e,  still  future). 

Ver.  9.  Therefore  there  remains  (still  un- 
realized in  any  rest  that  Israel  then  enjoyed)  a 
sacred  rest,  a  Sabbath-rest  (the  word  is  now 
changed),  for  the  people  of  Ood.  The  name 
here  given,  'the  peo^  of  God,'  is  the  usual 
designation  of  the  covenant  people.  It  occurs 
again  in  Heb.  xi.  25,  and  is  used  in  its  deepest 
sense  of  all  who  are  'children  of  Gcd  through 
faith'  (Gal.  vi.  16).  The  use  of  the  woid  Sab- 
bath in  this  sense  for  the  rest  which  God  provides 
under  the  Gospel  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Jews. 
The  coming  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  even 
called  'the  perpetual  Sabbath.'  Into  that  rest 
all  enter  who  believe  Some  regard  this  verse  as 
completing  the  sentence  that  b^n  in  verse  6. 
The  better  completion  is  found  in  verse  11. 

Ver.  la  For  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest, 
he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  works,  just  as  God 
rested  ftom  his;  1.^.,  say  some  (Owen,  Ward  law, 
Ebrard),  as  Christ  is  entered  into  His  rest,  so  also 
are  we  to  be  conformed  to  Him  and  to  share  His 
rest  But  Christ  is  not  named  in  the  previous 
context,  and  is  nowhere  designated  as  '  He  who 
entered  or  is  entered  into  His  rest,'  nor  would  the 
argument  have  force  with  those  who  were  ques- 
tioning His  mission.  The  other  view,  adopted 
by  Bleek  and  Delitzsch,  is  that  the  words  describe 
the  people  of  God,  those  who  by  believing  enter 
that  state  of  peace  and  blessedness  which  is  begun 
on  earth  and  perfected  in  heaven.  They  have 
fellowship  with  God  ;  they  rest  even  as  God  rests, 
and  have  a  happiness  that  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  springs  from  the  same  source,  as  His.  The 
phrase,  '  ceases  from  his  own  works  as  God  did 
from  His,*  might  then  refer  to  the  rest  which  men 
sought  to  no  purpose  under  the  Law  or  in  Canaan. 
The  true  peace,  the  sacred  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
frees  us  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  righteous- 
ness of  our  own,  and  speaks  peace  to  the  conscience 
as  the  Law  never  did,  making  the  whole  life  peace- 
ful and  joyous.  This  '  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the 
renreshiug,'  and  it  is  shared  by  all  who  believe. 


This  explanation  of  the  argument  of  thb  part  of 
the  Epistle  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
rest,  the  Sabbath-rest,  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
Some  (Owen,  Wardlaw,  etc.)  hold  that  the  three 
rests  here  spoken  of  are  the  Sabbath -rest  of  Para- 
dise, the  Jewish  rest  of  Canaan,  and  the  Christian 
Sabbath  rest  that  commemorates  the  completion 
of  the  new  creation  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  of  God  from  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of 
fegypt-  Important  as  these  rests  are,  it  surely 
falls  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  theme  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  refers  to  any  positive  institution 
merely,  however  useful  or  blessed.  Others  think 
that  the  '  rest  which  remains '  must  be  heaven : 
we  who  lielieve  enter  it,  all  who  enter  it  rest  from 
their  toils  and  work  as  God  rested  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion seems  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  rest  is 
ever  spoken  of  as  'still  remaining.'  But  this  in- 
terpretation mistakes  the  meaning  of  '  remaining,' 
which  is  simply  that  it  was  not  realized  either  in 
the  Sabbath  rest  or  in  Canaan ;  while  it  is  realized, 
is  being  realized,  under  the  Gospel,  as  men  believe. 
It  includes,  no  doubt,  the  rest  of  heaven,  which  is 
the  completion  of  our  blessedness  on  earth  ;  but 
the  primary  idea  still  is  the  rest  which  Christ  gives 
to  all  who  take  His  yoke  upon  them,  and  to 
whom,  on  their  believing,  old  things  are  passed 
away, — sins,  character,  burdens,  unrest, — and  all 
things  have  become  new.  'ITie  words  of  C.  Wesley 
are  not  even  an  adaptation  of  the  sentiment — they 
are  an  exposition  of  it : 


'  Lofd,  I  believe  a  rest  x 

To  all  Thy  people  known— 
A  rest  where  pure  enjoyment  reigas. 
And  Thott  art  loved  alone. 

'  Oh  I  that  I  now  the  rest  might  know. 
Believe  and  enter  in ; 
Now,  Saviour,  now  the  power  bestow. 
And  let  me  cease  from  sin. 

'  Rf  move  the  hardness  from  my  heart, 
lilts  unbelief  remove ; 
To  me  the  rest  of  faith  impart. 
The  Sabbath  of  Thy  love.' 

Ver.  II.  Let  hb  therefore  begins  the  practi- 
cal exhortation  based  on  verse  6,  of  which  it  is 
the  completion. — Labour,  give  diligence  (as  in 
2  Pet.  i.  10),  seek  earnestly,  strive  to  enter  into 
that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  and  form  part  of  the 
same  example  of  disobedience  or  unbelief ;  lest 
through  unbelief  like  theirs  we  like  them  come 
short  of  the  promise.  The  earnest  striving,  the 
eager  seeking  of  which  the  writer  speaks,  is  well 
described  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iii.  7-14,  and  in 
2  Pet.  i.  5-12.  In  one  sense  faith  is  ceasing  to 
work  and  beginning  to  trust ;  in  another  sense  it  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  works,  requiring  the  energy 
of  the  whole  nature,  and  the  help  of  the  blessed 
God  besides.  It  is  at  once  a  gift  and  a  duty,  the 
easiest  and  the  hardest '  way  of  life.'— Leet  theyfaU 
into  and  so  become  another  example  of  unbelief — 
a  pregnant  construction.  Whether  fall  has  its 
lighter  meaning,  as  Luther  and  Delitzsch  hold,  or 
is  used  absolutely,— fall  away  and  perish  (as 
Calvin,  Bengel,  and  Bleek  hold), — we  need  not 
discuss  here.  The  word  is  probably  suggested  by 
the  doom  of  the  Israelites  who  fell  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  perished  (iii.  17);  and  it  is  used  in  the 
same  deep  sense  in  Rom.  xi.  11.  The  fact  that 
the  Hebrews  are  cautioned  lest  they  should  fall 
through  a  disbelief  that  proved  ruinous  to  those 
who  yielded  to  it  before,  ^ows  that  the  word  has 
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probably  its  deeper  meaning ;  it  is  the  opposite 
state  of  entering  into  rest.  Of  course  it  is  true 
also  that  in  proportion  as  they  fall,  whether  in 
degree  or  duration,  they  miss  peace  and  swell  the 
number  of  those  who  are  warnings  to  all  who 
witness  them.  But  here  the  warning  seems 
permanent,  and  the  fall,  therefore,  complete. 

Vers.  12  and  13  give  a  fresh  reason  for  this 
warning.— For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  {i.e, 
liirin^j)  and  powerful.  But  what  is  *  the  word  of 
God  *  ?  The  common  Patristic  interpretation 
refers  it  to  the  Word  incarnate,  the  personal 
*  Word  *  of  the  writings  of  St.  John:  so  also  Owen 
and  many  others.  But  that  use  of  the  term  is 
peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  St.  John, 
unless  this  be  an  instance.  And  the  interpreta- 
tion seems  hardly  appropriate  to  the  description 
that  is  here  given  of  it;  nor  is  Christ  ever  so 
named  in  the  Epistle  itself,  where  *ihe  Son  of 
God '  is  His  common  title.  Had  the  author  been 
fiamiliar  with  *  the  Word  *  in  that  personal  sense, 
he  would  certainly  have  used  it  (as  he  did  not)  in 
Heb.  xi.  3.  The  ordinary  meaning,  therefore, 
is  to  be  preferred— the  word  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking — the  word  especially  which  excludes  the 
nniieliever  from  the  promised  rest,  and  denounces 
against  him  the  Divine  indignation.  The  descrip- 
tion is  true  of  all  Scripture,  but  emphatically  true 
of  the  passages  which  condemn  disobedience. 
This  wora  is  a  Hving  word — not,  as  we  sometimes 
say  of  a  law,  'a  dead  letter,'  having  its  place  in 
our  statute  book,  but  never  executed — having 
living  power,  and  so  something  of  the  attributes 
of  Him  who  is  *  the  living  G(xl ;'  and  powerful, 
energic,  operative,  not  inefficient,  as  if  God 
never  meant  to  execute  it,  or  as  if  He  had  no 
means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  sentence 
that  the  unbeliever  shall  not  enter  into  God's  rest 
is  the  utterance  of  a  living  force^  not  a  dead  law, 
which  is  mighty  enough  to  execute  the  Divine 
par])ose  in  relation  to  transgression,  and  is  sure  to 
execute  it  Nor  only  so :  and  sharper  far 
(a  doable  comparative)  than  any  two-edged  sword 
(literally  two-mouthed),  i,e,  a  sword  sharpened  on 
both  edge  and  back,  cutting  both  ways,  and 
peculiarly  trenchant  (Isa.  xlix.  2  ;  Rev.  i.  16,  etc.; 
see  also  Eph.  vi.  17).— Piercing  throngh,  even  to 
the  dividing  of  soiil  and  spirit,  of  both  joints 
and  marrow.  This  quality  of  the  Word  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  description  of  the  power 
of  the  Word  of  God  to  produce  conviction,  to  show 
the  sinner  the  falsehood  and  the  wickedness  of  even 
his  inmost  thoughts  ;  but  this  explanation  antici- 
pates what  follows,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  context.  It  is  better  to  regard  the  words  as  a 
completion  of  the  previous  thought.  The  soul 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  principle  of 
animal  life  and  action ;  the  spirit,  as  the  principle 
of  rational  life  and  action.  'I'o  separate  them 
is  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  man,  the  description 
being  taken  from  the  inner  nature.  Similarly  the 
joints  or  limbs,  of  which  the  bones  are  the  frame- 
work, and  marrow  are  also  closely  connected  ;  to 
separate  them  is  to  produce  great  pain  and  death 
itself,  the  description  being  taken  from  the 
l^ysical  life.  The  threatening  of  God  against 
disbelief  is  a  threatening  that  will  certainly  be 
cxecated,  and  when  executed  intensest  suffering, 
destruction,  and  misery  will  ensue.  Suffering 
with  the  possibility  of  destruction— not  necessarily 
destruction  —  may  be  the  idea,  as  in  similar 
passages  (Luke  ii.  35 ;  Jer.  ir.  io»  LXX.) ;  but 


this  interpretation  does  no  justice  to  the  strong 
word— the  dividing  asxmder  of  soul  and  spirit. 
On  either  interpretation  the  lesson  is  solemn  and 
instructive.  What  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  who  fell  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
wilderness  will  occur  under  the  Gospel  with 
appravated  suffering  if  men  will  not  believe.  .  .  . 
Nor  does  this  word  take  cc^izance  of  outward 
acts  only, — open  apostasy, — it  is  a  discemer  and 
judge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  (or  rather  of 
the  inclinations  and  thoughts)  of  the  heart. 
Feelings  and  thoughts,  desires  and  ideas  (opinions 
as  we  call  them),  are  equally  under  its  jurisdiction ; 
backslidings  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  life,  it  marks 
and  condemns.  The  religion  of  Christ  is 
eminently  spiritual.  Not  the  outer  life  only; 
the  inmost  nature,  mental  and  emotional,  must 
be  subject  to  the  Divine  authority,  and  conformed 
to  the  Divine  will. 

Ver.  13.  The  power  of  this  word  comes  really 
from  Him  whose  it  is.  More  accurately,  the  Word 
of  G«>d  is  God  Himself  speaking.  The  writer, 
therefore,  naturally  turns  from  the  instrument  to 
the  author. — Neither  is  there  any  creature — 
any  created  thing  visible  or  invisible  (Col.  i.  16 ; 
even,  perhaps,  thought,  the  creature  of  the  mind  : 
Michaelis)  —  that  is  not  manifest  in  his,  i.e, 
Ood*s,  sight  (a  Hebraism  common  in  St.  Luke,  in 
St.  Paul,  and  in  Alexandrian  writers). — But  all 
things  are  naked  and  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  These  phrases, 
though  their  general  meaning  is  clear,  have  been 
variously  explained.  'Laid  bare'  may  refer  to 
the  victims  which  were  hung  up  by  the  neck, 
opened,  and  the  backbone  cleft  from  the  neck 
downwards,  so  that  the  priest  might  see  any 
blemish  which  made  the  victim  unfit  for  sacrifice 
(so  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  explained  it) ;  but 
there  are  no  known  instances  of  this  meaning  of 
the  word  :  others  say  the  reference  is  to  the 
athlete  caught  by  the  heck  and  thrown  prostrate 
on  his  back  for  all  to  see  his  defeat.  I'he  first  of 
these  interpretations  is  on  the  whole  the  more 
probable,  the  words  being  addressed  to  Jews  who 
were  more  familiar  with  sacrifices  than  with  the 
games.  Anyhow,  the  general  meaning  is  clear, 
that  before  God  we  are  all  manifest,  stripped  of 
every  covering  and  concealment,  our  very  thoughts, 
our  *  secret  faults,'  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  i.e.  with  whom  our 
business  is  (a  sense  that  may  be  seen  in  Judg. 
viii.  7,  28).  The  Greek  Fathers  give  the  words 
a  narrower  meaning — to  whom  our  account  is 
to  he  given ;  but  the  English  Version  is  at  once 
idiomatic  and  accurate.  All  this  description 
applies,  of  course,  to  our  relation  to  Christ,  and 
many  commentators  regard  the  words  as  applied 
to  Him  in  this  passage ;  but  unless  we  accept  the 
explanation  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  personal 
Xxjgos— Christ  Himself  (not  a  natural  interpre- 
tation)— it  is  more  grammatical  and  more  accurate 
to  regard  the  verse  as  applicable  primarily  to  God 
who  IS  Judge  of  all,  though  at  the  last  He  gives 
all  judgment  to  the  Son. 

Ver.  14.  The  following  verses  (14-16)  might 
begin  a  new  paragraph,  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  fifth  chapter ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
verse  14  looks  back  to  the  brief  statement  in 
chap.  i.  3,  ii.  17,  and  iii.  i,  and  its  hortatory 
form  naturally  makes  it  rather  a  completion  of 
what  precedes.  It  is,  moreover,  the  author's 
manner  to  blend   with  admonitions,   based  on 
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previous  teaching,  assertions  of  what  he  is  aboat 
to  prove. 

It  is  a  pecuh'arity  of  the  Gospel  that  it  seems 
now  without  a  sacrifice  and  without  a  priest.  The 
unbelieving  Jews  would  naturally  say,  '  Your  new 
religion  is  without  the  first  requisite  of  a  Divine 
system ;  you  have  no  sacrifice  and  no  high 
priest  —  how  can  sin  be  forgiven?  who  can 
mtercede  for  you  ?'  The  objection  is  answered  in 
this  passage  :  We  have  a  High  Priest,  a  great 
High  Priest,  transcending  in  personal  and  omdal 
dignity  all  that  ever  bore  the  name,  for  He  is 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  each  title  implying  His 
superiority.  No  doubt  His  sacrifice  nas  ceased, 
and  He  Himself  has  passed  through  the  heavens 
beyond  clouds  and  stars,  even  into  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  to  the  very  throne  of  God  itself ;  just  as 
the  Jewish  high  priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
offered  sacrifices  of  expiation,  entered  into  the 
holy  place,  and  then  through  the  second  veil 
mto  the  holiest  of  all,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
atonement  and  to  bum  incense,  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell,  a  symbol  of  acceptanc(*  to  Him  who 
dwells  between  the  cherubim.  The  objection 
tliat  we  have  no  sacrifice  or  priest  is  met  by  the 
Tact  that  our  H  igh  Priest  has  completed  His  work 
on  earth,  and  has  gone,  not  into  an  earthly 
tabernacle,  the  image  of  the  true,  but  into 
heaven  to  the  throne  of  God  itself — an  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  of  His  mediation  and  the  means  of 
perpetuating  it.  His  entrance  and  His  inter- 
cession there  are  really  *a  perpetual  oblation' 
with  the  intimation  of  His  'will*  that  the 
blessings  He  has  gained  be  bestowed  on  them  for 
whom  He  pleads.  The  exhortation  is  therefore, 
that  we  hold  fast  our  confeaBion — what  we  have 
acknowledged  as  true  and  Christian  faith,  the 
word  being  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  in  iii.  I. 

Ver.  15.  For.  Whatever  the  difficulties  of  our 
Christian  life,  whatever  the  dangers  that  tempt  us 
to  turn  aside,  whatever  the  dignity  of  our  Priest, 
whatever  the  awful  power  of  the  Word  of  God, 
we  have  not  a  High  Priest  unable  to  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  infirmities,  but  on  the  contrary  one 
tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we  are  (or  rather  in 
accordance  with  the  likeness  there  is  between  us), 
sin  apart.  The  infirmities  of  which  the  writer 
speaks  are  not  strictly  sufferings  or  afflictions,  but 
the  weaknesses — physical,  spiritual,  moral — where- 
by sin  is  likely  to  find  entrance,  and  misery  is 
produced — hunger,  poverty,  reproach,  the  dread  of 
sufferings,  the  love  of  rest,  of  friends,  the  difficulty 
of  living  by  faith,  the  tendency  to  judge  things  by 
present  results,  to  snatch  victory  in  the  easiest 
way  ;  whatever,  in  short,  is  natural  to  man,  and 
yet  not  itself  sinful.  The  temptations  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness,  which  are  described  as  repre- 
senting most  of  the  forms  in  which  temptation 
assails  us  ;  all  He  endured  when  the  *  season ' 
came  in  which  the  tempter  renewed  his  work,  and 
especially  in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness, 
illustrate  the  meaning.  All  He  bore  and  all  He 
remembers,  and  so  in  a  sense  bears  still  (note  the 
present  perfect  tense),  fits  Him  to  sympathize 
with  like  weaknesses  in  us.  In  all  these  tempta- 
tions of  His  there  was  no  sin  in  the  origin  of  them 
in  the  struggle,  in  the  results  ;  but  that  fact  only 
increases    fib    fitness    for   His    office    and    our 


confidence.  He  bore  all,  and  yet  was  undefiled  ; 
and  so  His  pity,  while  most  tender,  is  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  weakness,  which  would  itself  create 
distrust  even  if  it  did  not  end  in  sin.  'Sin 
apart,*  therefore,  is  added,  as  much  in  our  interest 
as  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord.  The  perfect 
sympathy  of  a  sinful  man  would  have  given  very 
imperfect  consolatioiL 

Ver.  16.  Let  na  therefore  come  nigh— a  com- 
mon word  in  this  Epistle  for  drawing  nigh  to  God 
by  sacrifice,  or  under  the  Gospel  through  Christ 
(vii.  25,  X.  I,  xi.  6).  St.  Paul's  word  for  a  similar 
idea  is  generally  different  (see  Rom.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  ii« 
18,  iii.  12,  we  have  boldness  and  cucess  by  faith) 
with  the  added  idea  when  addres<<ing  Gentiles 
that  thejr  are  brought  nigh.— With  boldnesB, 
rather  with  confidence  (see  chap.  iii.  6),  not  as  the 
Israelites  trembled  when  they  approached,  not  to 
the  mercy-scat,  but  at  most  towards  it — the  priest 
alone  entering  the  holiest  of  all,  but  with  the  trust 
that  tells  all  its  wants — to  the  throne  of  grace  (not 
Christ  as  if  He  were  the  mercy-seat,  as  some  have 
held,  nor  the  throne  of  Christ,  but),  the  throne  of 
God  Himself ;  not  of  His  justice,  however,  nor  of 
His  providence,  but  of  His  grace  made  such  in 
fact  by  the  propitiation  which  Christ  has  offered, 
and  in  part  oy  our  assurance  that  the  priest  him- 
self feels  for  us.— That  we  may  obtain  mercy — 
pity — ^partly,  as  His  sympathy  implies,  but  chiefly 
the  means  of  forgiveness  for  the  sins  which  still 
cleave  to  us  as  children  (see  2  Tim.  L  18,  Jude 
21,  where  the  idea  is  that  the  mercy  we  receive 
from  day  to  day  is  confirmed  and  perfected  in  the 
day  of  God)  :  we  need  continual  forgiveness  for 
continual  sin  (i  John  i.  10,  ii.  i). — ^And  grace. 
Whatever  we  need  to  perfect  our  holiness  and 
happiness — those  gifts  of  free  favour  which  prove 
God  to  be  our  friend,  and  will  help  us  to  persevere 
in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  truth  till  we  are 
partakers  of  the  perfected  grace  which  is  glory — 
the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  us  at  the 
revelation  of  Tesus  Christ  (i  Pet.  i.  13).— For 
seasonable  help  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  last 
clause,  ue.  help  convenient,  suitable  to  the 
occasion  ;  '  in  time  of  need '  is  very  good  if  that 
mean,  as  it  may,  'as  we  need  it,'  and  so  is 
appropriate  to  each  emergency  as  it  arises. 

These  exhortations  were  eminently  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  Christians.  With  such 
a  High  Priest,  who  has  expiated  our  sins,  has 
passed  into  the  presence  of  God,  thus  proving  the 
acceptance  and  the  continuance  of  His  work, 
whose  Divine  Sonship  gives  virtue  to  His  sacrifice, 
whose  perfect  sympathy  with  us  in  all  our  weak- 
nesses is  made  complete  through  His  endurance 
of  the  same  trials,  let  us  persevere  in  the 
confession  we  have  made — seek  from  God  with 
the  boldness  of  children  the  mercy  and  the  grace 
we  neetl  for  emergencies  and  opportunities  alike 
till  our  victory  is  complete.  Nor  less  suited  is 
the  exhortation  to  ourselves.  In  every  age  the 
same  temptations  assail  us,  though  they  assume 
different  forms  ;  and  in  every  age  the  maintenance 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  habitual  (mark 
the  present  tense,  'continue  coming')  intercourse 
with  God  as  the  God  of  Peace  and  blessine  under 
the  influence  of  this  truth,  these  are  the  true 
sources  of  our  stedfastness. 
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Chapter  V.  i-VII.  28. 

The  excellefuy  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  proved  by  Chris fs  superiority  to 
Aaron,  v.-vii.  28. — His  Appointment  and  Compassion,  v.  7-10. — Digression 
on  the  Priesthood  of  Melchisedec,  and  t/ie  reasons  for  it,  v.  1 1-14. — Pro* 
gress  in  Knowledge  essential,  vi.  1-3. — Danger  of  Apostasy,  and  arguments 
against  it,  4-20. — Argument  resumed — Christ's  Priesthood  proved  superior 
by  various  arguments,  vlL  1-28. 

1  in*  OR  every  high  priest  taken '  from  among  men  *  is  ordained  ■  «  ch.  tKL  3. 
A        for  men  *  in  things  pertaifting  to  God,  ^  that  he  may  offer  Jgi.  u..t7^.  ^ 

2  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins:  ''who  can  have  compassion    jj-  J'*"' 
on  •  the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way  ;  *  for  ''J;^'/];  '^' 

3  that  '  he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirmity.     And -^by  ^2;/|i;'2®- 
reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to    ^J^^'^f* 

4  offer  for  sins.    ^  And  no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,    ^^7**  '^' 

5  but  he  that  is*  called  of  God,  as  *  was  Aaron.     '  So  also  Christ  'wT: 
glorified  not  himself  to  be  made*  an  high  priest :  hut  he  that  Aix."xvm.i; 
said  unto  him,  ^x^t 

*Thou  art  my  Son,  fj^^'ldi'uM. 

To-day  have  I  begotten  thee,  ch.'  i.  s. ' 

6  As  he  saith  also  in  d^noth^r  place,  (oix.)4; 

'  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  wMat/xxvi. 

After  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  Sk^xit^' 


7  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  **  offered  up  prayers    3o.  xvli.  i. 

and  supplications  "with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  '  that    Mit.  xxW 

was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  'in  that  he    i^i-^^l^i- 

0  Mat.xxv1.53 

8  feared;'  ^ though  he  were •  a  Son,  yet  learned  he    obedience    Mk.xiv..36. 

'  ^  '   -^  >  Mat  .XXVI.  37 « 

9  by  the  things  which  he  suffered  ;  and  'being  made  perfect,  he    ^'^^;  3^; 
became  the  author'  of  'eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that    fc^Jfr* 

^Cn«  111.  o. 

10  obey  him;  called  of  God  an  "high  priest  **  after  the  order  of  J'^\";^- 

11  Melchisedec     Of  whom  "'we  have  many  things  to  say,  and  ^fji^v.n. 

1 2  hard  to  be  uttered,**  seeing  ye  are  "  "*  dull  of  hearing.  For  "Jf^v?*^? 
when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  ''^^^ni"^. 
one  teach  you  again  which  be  'the  first  principles"  of  the  |Jc^%f",'; 's* 
oracles  of  God  ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  'milk,  •'a.^''*""  *' 

13  and  not  of  strong  meat."     For  every  one  that  useth"  milk  is 
unskilful "  in  the  word  of  righteousness :  for  he  is  '  a  babe.  •  J,^Sv*to  ; 

14  But  strong  meat "  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,"  even    f  KJIl  aV 

^  being  taken  {fx.  being  taken  as  he  is)  '  appointed 

•  deal  gently  with  {or,  feel  gently  towards)  *  and  the  erring  (wandering) 

•  read,  when  •  to  become  '  for  his  godly  fear 

•  was                              •  Gr,  the  cause  *^  addressed  by  God  as  {see'v,  6) 
**  or^  Of  which  (subject)        *'  explained  *•  insert  become 

**  the  rudiments  of  the  first  principles  {Gr,  of  the  beginning),  see  vi.  i 
'*  solid  food  "  Or,  partaketh  ('takes')  *'  inexperienced 

"  mature — full  grown  ifir,  finished,  or  perfect);  see  vi.  \^  perfection 
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those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  *to  ^^fz^n. 

^  I  Cor.  u.  X4. 

discern  both  good  and  evil.  ^1,^.^^ 

Chap.  VI.  I.  Therefore  *  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of   Jg^^*;. 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;"  not  laying  again  the^Mky-»5S 
foundation  of  ^repentance  ''from  dead  works,  and  of 'faith  ^^ct«u.^ 
2  toward  God,  -^of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  ''and  of  laying  on  ']^^ll. 

of  hands,  *  and  of  resurrection  of  the  dead,  '  and  of  eternal    \^'  ^• 
3>  4  judgment     And  this  will  we  do,  *if  God  permit.     For  '  it  is^^'^-^ 
impossible  for  those  **  who  were  once'"  enlightened,  and  have"  '^^^"^^^ 
tasted  of  "the  heavenly  gift,  and  *were  made"  partakers  of  ^AaTxJilulfi! 

5  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have**  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  ij^lfl^X^; 

6  the  powers  of  ^  the  world  "  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,"  to  ^'^^  ^'• 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance;  ^seeing  they  crucify  "*  to  fS^i/it! 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Aim  to  an  open  ^fS^J^* 

7  shame.  For  the  earth  which  drinketh  "  in  the  rain  that  cometh  '^tdj^i.^'; 
oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  ''herbs"  meet  for  them  by    tjoVi."!""' 

8  whom  it  is  dressed,"  '  receiveth  blessing  from  God  :  '  but  that  *9p;ul»,«! 
which"  beareth  thorns  and  briers  w"  rejected,  and  is  nigh  "iu'saj**^ 

9  unto  cursing;"  "whose  end  is  to  be  "burned.  But,  beloved,  iiGai.iiLa,5; 
we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  accom-  /ch/iLt. 

10  pany  salvation,  though   we  thus  speak :   '  for  **  God  is  not  ro©n.\1S. 
unrighteous  to  forget  ''your  work  and  labour  of  love,"  which  tQm.m.11, 
ye  have  showed  toward  his  name,  m  that  ye  have"  ^ministered  -Dculmix. 

11  to  the  saints,  and  do  minister.  And"  we  desire  that 'every  a.'i5;*Heb.* 
one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence  *to  the  full  assurance  w^^m^.s-; 

12  of  hope  unto  the  end  :  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  *  followers"    «*^-5.?; 

*  '  '  Jo  xiii.  aow 

of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience    inherit  the  promises.  "'Jxhi^Le^* 

13  For  when  God  made  promise  to  Abraham,  because  he  could  •'L^*^*'^; 

14  swear  by  no  greater,  ''he  sware  by  himself,  saying,  Surely  •^^J-'jr:.»5; 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee.    l^fiJ^is. 

15  And  so,  after  he  had    patiently  endured,"  he   obtained  the  J^l"j[-^'*- 

16  promise.     For  men  verily  "  swear  by  the  greater :  and  '  an  oath  *eS''^"' 

17  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife."  Wherein"  H.,4*^*'*' 
God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  -^the  heirs  of  pro-  ^oSkx^Siw; 
mise"  'the  immutability  of  his  counsel,**  confirmed  1/  by"  an    j^Tjj! 

18  oath :  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible /at  STJ^" 

/Rom.  xLsg. 
^'  Wherefore  and  for  the  resty  or^  leaving  the  word  (the  instruction)  of  the  first 

principles  {see  note  14)  of  Christ,  let  us  press  on  unto  maturity 
■•  once  for  all  **  omit  have        **  became  *•  or^  age 

**  Gr.  and  fell  away  •*  Gr,  crucifying  as  they  do  . . .  and  putting 

*•  land  which  hath  drunk  ■'  herbage 

*•  for  whom  (on  whose  account)  it  is  tilled  ••  when  it 

••  it  is  ■*  a  curse  •*  read^  the  love  •■  omit  have 

■*  But  •*  Gr.  imitators  ■•  rather^  waited  ■'  omit  verily 

■•  rather^  and  in  every  contradiction  {or^  dispute)  of  theirs,  the  oath  is  final 

for  confirmation  or  settlement  of  the  matter  (see  note  on  v.  16) 
••  Wherefoie  *®  the  promise 

**  Counsel  is  a  form  of  the  same  word  as  willing—^  willing  to  show ...  of  his 

will' — or^  *  minded  to  show  ...  of  his  mind'  **  rather^  interposed  with 
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for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,**  who  have 

fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  *hope  'set  before  usr^CpLLs; 

19  which  fwpe  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  «ch.xu.i. 
stedfast,   *  and   which   entereth  **   into   that   within   the   veil  ;  ^Jj^jg^^ 

20  '  whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  *'made**  /^h?  ^ 
an  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  J^^  *** 

Chap.  VII.  i.  For  this  *  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  '  the    S^IU  r. 
most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  ni^^,V^\ 

2  of  the  kings,  and  ^blessed  him  ;  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave**  ^vS.  m.*'*^ 
a  tenth  part  of  all;  (first  being  by  interpretation  King  of '^"'' ***•*• 
righteousness,  and  after  that  also  King  of  Salem,  which  is, 

3  King    of    peace ;    without    father,    without    mother,   without 
descent,*'  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ; 

but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God  :)  ^abideth  a  priest  con-  yGeiLxiv.ia 

4  tinually.     Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was^  ''unto  whom  rOeiLxiv.n, 
even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils.** 

5  And  verily  '  they  that  are  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  *•  receive  '  ^""i*^** 
the  office  of  the  priesthood,  have  a  commandment  to  take  tithes 

of  the  people  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of  their  brethren, 

6  though  they  ^^  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham  :   but  he 
whose  descent  *'  is  not  counted  from  them  received  *'  tithes  of 

7  Abraham,  'and  blessed"  "him  that  had"  the  promises.     And  iSSJ;.^^',^®: 
without  all  contradiction**  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.    GaLiiUxfi. 

8  And  here  men  that  die  receive  tithes ;  but  there  he  receiveth 

9  them,  *of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  Hveth.    And  as  I  may  so  "S^w*  ^ 
say,  Levi  also,  who  receiveth  tithes,  payed  tithes  in  Abraham." 

10  For  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Melchisedec 

11  met  him.     "'If  therefore   perfection  were**  by  the  Levitical "'^••i'^;,?* 
priesthood,  (for  under*'  it  the  people  received**  the  law,)  what    ^^^^-^^^^ 
further  need  was  there  that  another*'  priest  should  rise  ''after  'J^«.(aix-) 
the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  be  called  **  after  the  order  of 

12  Aaron }     For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  •*  of 

13  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law.     For  he  of  whom  these 

things  are  spoken •*  pertaineth  to**  another*'  tribe,  of  which  ^Jj?^^'*^' 

14  no  man  gave**  attendance  at  the  altar.     For  //  is  evident  that    J^*iH;^3'. 

'our  Lord  sprang  "*  out  of  Juda ;  of*"  which  tribe  Moses  spake    rJ" J.'^' 

**  ar^  encouragement  **  entering 

**  Where  as  forerunner  for  us  Jesus  is  entered,  having  become 
*•  literally,  gave  as  his  portion  {or,  divided)  *'  genealogy 

*•  out  of  the  chief  spoils  *•  rathery  when  they  ^on  their  receiving) 

••  rather,  these  (*>.  their  brethren)  "  hath  taken 

w  hath  blessed  »»  hath 

•*  nzM^r,  without  any  contradiction  or  gainsaying  {pr^  beyond  all  contradiction) 
*•  so  to  say,  through  Abraham,  even  Levi,  who  receiveth  tithes,  hath  been 
tithed  himself  *•  If  then  there  was  perfection 

•'  Gr.  on  the  ground  of  **  read,  hath  received  *•  a  different 

^  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  not  *^  comes  to  be 

••  said  {as  in  v.  1 1)  •*  Gr,  hath  partaken  of 

•♦  hath  ever  given  •*  hath  sprung  ••  as  to 
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15  nothing   concerning    priesthood.*'      And   it  is  yet  far  more 
evident :  for  that  ••  after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedec  there 

16  ariseth  another*  priest,  who  is'*  made,  not  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  '*  life. 

17  For  he  testifieth,'"  'Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  *2!^*«o^ 

18  of  Melchisedec     For  there  is  verily"  a  disannulling  of  the    "^^ 


commandment  going  before  for'*  *the  weakness  and  unprofit-  ^GSTiJI 


.9- 


19  ableness  thereof.      For  *the   law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  ^k^'^J;^' 
the  bringing  in  of  'a  better  hope  did;^^  by'*  the  which  ''we    "ilLle;^" 

20  draw  nigh  unto  God.     And  inasmuch  as  not  without  an  oath  ^o;/5.^8, 

21  he  was  made  priest :  (for  those  priests  were  made"  without  an  ^SJi,^^.  4; 
oath  ;  but  this'*  with  an  oath  by  him  that  said  unto  him,  ufh:"ch^1v 

'  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent,  rPjL  «!^ 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec  :) 

22  By  so  much  -^was  Jesus  made"  a  surety  of  a  better  testa- ^2?ir«i«fi4. 

23  ment**     And  they  truly  were   many  priests,*'   because  they 

24  were  not  suffered  to  continue**  by  reason  of  death:  but  this 
man^  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 

25  hood.**     Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most** that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  'to  'J^^"^!^^' 

26  make  intercession  for  them.     For  such  an  high  priest  became    fjoTiJt.* 
us,  ^who  is  '  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate**  from  sinners,  *Ffc'^l(xrt.) 

27  *and  made  higher  than  the  heavens;  who  needeth  not  daily,  ^E^h. 


L  90, 

as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  'first  for  his  own    IJiJ^'iriiti. 
sins,  **and  then  for  the  people's:  for  "this  he  did  once,**  when  ^]^'.'^'ij\ 
28  he  offered  up  himself     For  the  law  maketh*'  '  men  high  priests  mUy'xX'tl, 
which  have  infirmity;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was ''ch!'!^. w/asj 
since**  the  law,  maketh^^  the  Son,  -^  who  is  consecrated  *•  for  #ch!^. i,a. 

>Pi.lL7;ch. 

evermore.  ii.  xo,  t.  9. 

•'  read,  priests  •«  jf  69  a  different 

'®  hath  been  {Gr.  hath  come  to  be)  '*  Gr.  indissoluble 

"  ready  It  is  witnessed  of  him  "  omit  verily         '*  because  of 

'*  because  of  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof;  (for  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect ;)  and  there  is  a  bringing  in  thereupon  of  a  better  hope 
'•  through  ^'  For  these  have  been  made  (or,  become)  priests        ''•  he 

^^  hath  Jesus  become  ■•  covenant 

•*  have  become  priests  in  great  number  •*  hindered  from  continuing 

*^  hath  his  priesthood  unchangeable,  or^  a  priesthood  that  doth  not  pass  away 
•*  completely  "  separated  ••  once  for  all 

•'  appointeth  •*  after  *•  perfected 

Chap.  v.  The  high-priesthood    of  Christ    is  the  religious  sacrifices  of  all  nations,  and  in  the 

now  formally  introduced  for  fuller  discussion.     It  felt  needs  of  the  human  conscience, 

has  been  mentioned    in    every    chapter  of  the  Two  qualifications  are  said  to  be  necessary  in 

Epistle  (i.   3,  ii.    17,  iii.    i,   iv.   $),  and  cleariy  priests,  and  Christ  is  proved  to  have  them  both  : 

occupies  a  chief  place  in  the  writer's  mind,  as  it  the  first  is,  that  they  should  l)e  able  to  feel  for  those 

does  in  other  books  of  Scripture.     The  notion  whom  they  represent,  and  then  that  they  should 

that  this  office  of  our  Lord  has  only  economic  or  have  the  authority  of  a  Divine  appointment  (vers, 

temporary  interest;  that  it  belongs  rather  to  the  1-4).  Christ  is  thus  shown  to  have  both  a  Divine  ap- 

ancient  law  and  to  Jewish  conceptions  than  to  the  pointment  and  the  requisite  sympathy  (vers.  5-10). 

Gospel,  quite  misleads.     It  is,  incieed,  a  doctrine  Ver.   I.    For    resumes    the    subject    of    dis* 

demanded  by  the  express  teaching  of  the  New  cussion  (see  iv.    15),   and   gives   a  reason  why 

Testament  and  by  human  nature  as  illustrated  in  Christ    should    possess    the    qualities    here    de- 
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scribed  (ver.  5).— Srery  priest     The  reasoning 
is  suggested  by  the  case  of  the  Aaronic  priesithocxi, 
and  refers  in  detail  to  that ;  but  the  words  are 
applicable  to  all  priesthoods  (1.^.  to  all  who  act 
for  others  in  things  pertaining  to  God). — Taken 
M  he  iB  tcom  among  men  alhrms  part  of  the 
quality   of  a  priest,  and  is  so  regarded  by  most 
commentators  ;  others  render  the  expression,  as 
apparently    does    the    English   Version,    *  when 
taken '   {i.f,    eveiy  merely  human   priest) ;    and 
suppose  that  there  is  a  contrast  between  human 
priests  and  the  Son  of  God.     But  the  former  is 
the  juster  view,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  cUim 
for  Christ  also  the  same  human  Qualities  in  a 
higher  d^ree  (ver.  7,  etc). — ^Is  ordained;  pro- 
y*crly,  'is  appointed;'  'ordained  even  as  Aaron 
wxs   [ordained],'   misleads.      Ordination  in  any 
technical  sense  is  noi  here,  but  Divine  appointment 
simply. — For  men,  i.e.  on  behalf  of,  not  in  the 
stead  of.     This  last  is  indeed  a  possible  meaning 
of  the    preposition  in  certain   combinations   (He 
was  made  a  curse  for  us,  etc.),  but  is  not  in  the 
word  itself,  nor  is  it  appropriate  here. — In  things 
pertaining  to  God ;  literally,  '  things  God  ward,' 
our  interests  and  bus:ness  in  relation  to  Him. — 
Both  giits  and  eacrificee  for  gins  are  naturally 
the  offerings  or  gifts  of  the  law  other  than  sin- 
offerings  and  the  sacrifices  ;  *  for  sins '  belonging 
to  the   last   only   (see  the  same  combination  in 
viii   3  and  ix.  9),  and  not,  as  A 1  ford  supposes,  to 
both.     It  is  true,  however,  that  the  *  sacrifices ' 
were  also  gifts,  the  victim  being  the  property  of 
the  offerer,  and  sometimes  only  gifts,  and  not 
properly  sacrifices  (for  sin) ;    while   the  gift  was 
sometimes  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.     Both  the 
ideas  are  blended  in  the  work  of  our  Lord,  *  who 
e^vzv  Himself  for  us.'    On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
said,  without  any  reference  to  sin-offering,  to  pre- 
sent our  bodies  living  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii.  i).      The 
£ict  is  chat  the  old  Homeric  meaning  of  the  word 
to  sacrifice  {^itm)  was  to  bum  wine,  etc.,  in  the 
fire  to  the  go<ls  ;  its  secondary  meaning,  to  slay  in 
sacrifice.     Krom  that  one  root  came  a  double  set 
of  derivatives — incense,  to  burn  incense,  altar  of 
incense  (Thyine    wood,    ThuM,    etc) ;    and    to 
sacrifice,  to  offer  sacrifice,  altar  of  sacrifice,  etc.  ; 
and  hence  sacrifice  is  often  and  naturally  used  in 
the    New    Testament    in    the    figurative    sense, 
especially  in  St.  Paul  (Eph.  v.  2  ;  Phil.  iv.  18).— 
To  offer  is  the  technical  word  common  in  this 
Epbtle,  but  Alford  says  it  is  never  found  in  St. 
Paul.      The    noun,   however,    is    found    (Rom. 
XV.  16;  Eph.  v.  2),  though  appropriately  with 
another  verb  *  present,'  *  give,'  either  because  the 
sense  is  figurative  (see  above),  and  the  ordinary 
verb  would  be  too  sacrificial,  or  l)ecause  in  the 
last  passage  he  warns  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  offerer  as  well  as  victim. 

Ver.  2.  Who ;  rather,  being  one  able  to  have 
fiompawlon;  literally,  to  be  reasonably  com- 
passionate towards — a  word  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  here.  I'he  Stoic  prided  himself 
on  being  apathetic  in  relation  to  sm  and  misery, 
as  he  held  the  gods  were.  A  sympathetic  or 
emotional  nature  rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice, 
and  weeps  with  those  that  weep.  The  true 
position  of  a  priest  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
not  only  suffering,  but  are  also  guilty,  is  between 
the  two.  His  is  a  blended  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
blame.  Were  there  no  sorrow,  there  woultl  be  no 
fitness  for  the  office  man  ward ;  were  tl\ere  no 
llame,  there  would  be  no  holiness,  and  so  no 


fitness  for  the  office  Godward.  As  standing 
between  man  and  God,  he  feels  (we  may  say  it 
with  reverence)  for  both  \  and  herein  consists  His 
noblest  quality. — With  the  ignorant  and  the 
erring.  The  persons  for  whom  the  priest  acts  are 
not  innocent,  or  the  function  would  cease ;  they  are 
sinners,  and  are  described  as  ignorant  and  out  of 
the  way  (erring  or,  it  may  be,  led  out  of  the  way). 
The  first  word  is  milder  than  the  second,  and 
describes  an  ignorance  that  may  be  without  sin, 
thoUt^h  it  is  oftener  an  ignorance  that  is  more  or 
less  sinful  (see  Lev.  iv.  13,  v.  18).  There  is 
generally  sin  in  it,  though  not  the  sin  of  a  wilful 
perverseness  (*  I  did  it  igfiorcuUly  in  unbelief,' 
I  Tim.  i.  13).  The  second  word,  though  stronger 
than  the  first,  is  milder  than  is  consistent  with 
wilful  conscious  sin  ;  it  is  going  astray,  or  (in  the 
passive  voice)  being  led  astray  (see  I  Cor.  vi.  9 ; 
Gal.  vi.  7 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  13).  Possibly  these  words 
describe  the  feeling  of  the  priest,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  and  himself  a  sinner  (see  next  clause) 
towards  those  who  are  sinners,  and  who  he  may 
say  are  afler  all  'ignorant  and  deluded.'  More 
probably,  however,  the  words  describe  the  real 
character  of  those  for  whom  he  is  to  act.  All 
men  are  blameably  ignorant,  and  are  out  of  the 
way  ;  every  sin  is  want  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
want  of  wisdom ;  we  all  have  gone  astray,  and  for 
all  the  priest  acts  ;  those  being  excepted  who  are 
presumptuous  and  defiant  sinners  for  whom  no 
sacrifice  could  be  accepted.  The  very  office  of 
the  priest  implies  some  desire  to  be  forgiven,  or 
at  all  events  the  cessation  of  perverse  persistence 
in  sin.  Sympathy  for  all  such  is  the  duty  and  the 
qualification  of  the  true  priest ;  made  the  more 
easy  that  he  is  himself  beset  with  infirmity,  and  the 
more  obligatory  that  he  himself  needs  the  same 
treatment.  The  infirmity  here  spoken  of  is 
clearly  moral  weakness,  which  makes  men  capable 
of  sin,  and  leads  to  iL 

Ver.  3.  And  by  reason  hereof  (the  true 
reading,  though  requiring  no  change  in  the 
English  Version),  i,e,  the  infirmity  with  which  he 
is  himself  compassed. — ^He  ought  (under  a  double 
obligation,  ethical  and  legal,  with  special  refer- 
ence in  this  instance  to  the  first). — As  for  the 
people  even,  so  also  for  himself.  The  reasoning 
applies  to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  and  also  to  afi 
human  priests.  The  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law 
in  this  respect  are  very  clear  (Lev.  iv.  3-12),  and 
especially  for  the  service  of  the  great  day  of 
Atonement,  when  the  priest  confessed  for  himself 
and  his  house,  then  for  the  priesthood  in  general, 
and  then  for  all  Israel  (Lev.  xvi.).  Whether 
all  this  applies  to  Christ  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Some  have  regarded  it  as  spoken  of 
human  priests  as  distinj;uished  from  Christ ;  but 
it  is  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  true  of  all  high 
priests  in  general,  and  then  to  allow  the  writer  ' 
himself  to  show  how  far  the  Priesthood  of  Christ 
is  like  others,  and  how  far  it  is  unique ;  this  he 
does  as  his  argument  proceeds  (vers.  7,  8,  and 
chap.  vii.  28). 

Ver.  4.  A  priest,  moreover,  who  is  God's  af  ent 
as  well  as  man's,  has  hb  appointment  not  from 
himself  nor  from  nuin,  but  from  God. — And  none 
taketh  this  honour  {the  office^  as  the  word 
frequently  means)  to  himinlf  (upon  himself,  as  we 
now  say),  ue,  legally,  acceptably  to  the  chief  party 
in  this  arrangement ;  but  when  called  of  God, 
even  as  Aaron  was.^  The  Divine  ordinance  which 
made  Aaron  and  his  sons  high  priests  continued 
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long  in  the  theocracy,  and  was  vindicated  against 
the  usurpation  of  other  Leviies  and  of  Kings 
(Num.  xvL  17  ;  2  Chrou.  xxvi.  16-21).  But  long 
before  the  date  of  this  Epistle  the  ortiinance  had 
been  broken,  and  the  Roman  power  con- 
temptuously set  it  aside.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  writer  rebukes  these  irregularities  in  tnis 
verse,  but  probably  he  is  speaking  of  what  was  in 
fact  the  law  and  the  proprieties  of  the  case 
without  any  side-reference  to  later  abuses.  Who 
are  to  present  offerings  to  God,  and  whom  God 
will  accept,  are  questions  that  belong  clearly  to 
God  Himself.  We  must  carefully  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  prophetical  office  and  the 
priestly.  All  Christians  that  have  the  Gospel 
may  prophesy  ;  every  man  who  has  found  the 
cross  is  competent  and  is  authorised,  nay,  is 
even  required  to  tell  others  the  road.  Warnings 
against  preaching  the  Gospel,  derived  from  the 
history  of  Korah  and  Abiram,  are  specially 
inappropriate  under  a  dispensation  when  all  are 
commanded  to  tell  what  God  has  done  for  them, 
when  not  only  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride,  but  every 
one  that  heareth  is  to  say,  Come.  The  real 
lesson  lies  in  another  direction.  We  have  under 
the  Gospel  one  Priest  only  in  the  deeper  sense  of 
that  word,  a  Mediator  and  a  sacrifice,  who  has 
made  complete  atonement  for  sin.  The  usurpa- 
tion of  His  office  is  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  priests,  and 
pretend  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Here  is  the  sin  of  Korah ;  the 
more  guilty  as  Christ  is  greater  than  Aaron, 
and  as  His  perfect  sacrifice  is  superior  to  the 
shadowy  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Law. 

Ver.  5.  These  requisites  of  the  high  priests  are  all 
found  in  Christ,  and  found  in  Him  in  such  a  degree 
as  proves  Him  to  be  superior  to  all  others. — ThiiB 
Christ  also  (as  well  as  others)  gloiifiednot  himself, 
took  not  the  honour  upon  Himself  (see  John  viii. 
54)  to  he  made  High  Priest,  bat  he  (the  Father) 
who  spake  to  him :  Thou  art  my  Son ;  I  have 
this  day  begotten  thee.  He  it  was  that  made 
Him  Priest,  and  made  Him  Priest  in  the  very 
passage  that  speaks  of  Him  as  '  Son ; '  the  '  Only- 
b^otten.*  This  deeper  meaning  which  regards 
the  Sonship  that  Christ  had  before  His  incarna- 
tion as  itself  having  reference  to  redemption,  and 
to  Christ's  place  therein,  is  favoured  by  the 
Fathers.  Others  who  rtrgard  the  quotation  as 
giving  honour  to  the  Son  without  making  that 
honour  an  assertion  of  His  Priesthood,  interpret 
simply  Christ  did  not  Himself  assume  the  office 
of  Priest;  God  who  acknowledges  Him  as  His 
bon  in  a  sense  that  raises  Him  above  all  creatures, 
God  gives  Him  the  office. 

Ver.  6.  Then  follows  a  correction  ^according  to 
the  second  of  the  above  interpretations),  or  an  asser- 
tion in  plainer  terms  (according  to  the  first)  of  this 
appointment. — Even  as  also  he  saith  in  another 
(literally,  *a  different')  place ;  a  psalm  written  with 
a  different  purpose ;  a  quotation  from  the  i  loih 
Psalm,  which  is  generally  accepted  by  ihe  Jews 
themselves  as  Messianic,  showing  that  if  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  it  is  by  a  Divine  appointment  He  holds 
the  character  and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
Priest— a  perpetual  Priest — the  only  Priest — with 
honours  and  qualifications  higher  and  greater  than 
those  of  Aaron. 

Vers.  7-10.  Having  shown  how  Christ  has  one 
qualification  for  the  Priesthood,  the  authority  of 
a  Divine  appointment,  based  in  part  upon  His 


relation  to  the  Father,  the  writer  now  reverts  to 
the  other  qualifications.  His  fitness  to  bear  wish 
our  infirmities,  and  to  sympathize  with  us  in 
suffering.  The  four  verses  really  make  one 
sentence.  Stripped  of  its  modifying  clauses,  it  is 
briefly  : '  Who,  though  He  was,  in  His  own  nature 
Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  Pie 
suffered,  and  being  perfect  (having  completed  the 
sacrifice  He  had  to  offer,  and  finished  the  training 
that  was  to  fit  Him  for  His  office).  He  became 
the  author  (the  cause)  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who 
obey  Him,  1)emg  publicly,  solemnly  addressed 
as  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.' 

Ver.  7.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh  (*of  His 
humanity,'  Arabic),  i.e,  during  His  earthly  life, 
especially  in  the  closing  part  of  it,  as  contrasted 
with  the  glorified  state  on  which  He  entered 
when  His  high- priesthood  began. — ^When  he 
had  offered  up,  etc.  ;  rather,  '  in  that  He  o&red 
up  ...  .  was  heard,  and  though  He  was  a 
Son  .  .  .  learned ; '  or,  *  having  offered  up  and 
being  heard  ...  He  learned  obedience,  eta 
All  the  tenses  refer  to  one  and  the  same  process 
of  discipline  ;  they  describe  His  life  not  in  distinct 
and  successive  portions,  but  as  a  whole,  thoitt;h 
no  doubt  the  description  is  specially  true  of  His 
final  agony. — Having  oifered  up  is  the  regular 
sacrificial  word  used  throughout  this  Epistle,  and 
it  probably  implies  that  while  all  the  sufferings 
these  words  describe  were  fitting  our  Lord  for  His 
priestly  office,  they  were  also  part  of  what  He  had 
to  suffer  as  the  bearer  of  our  sin. — Frayexs  and 
supplications.  The  word  for  *•  prayers '  expresses 
a  deep  feeling  0/  need;  the  word  'supplications ' 
Is  a  term  taken  from  the  olive  branch  wrapped 
with  wool  which  was  held  out  of  old  as  an 
earnest  entreaty  for  protection  and  help,  and  is  a 
stronger  word  than  the  former.  'Prayers  and 
entreaties '  may  represent,  therefore,  the  general 
sense.  Each  may  involve  the  other,  but  they 
differ  in  this  way :  St.  Luke  (who  of  the  Evan- 
gelists dwells  most  on  this  human  side  of  Christ's 
life)  tells  us  often  that  Christ  prayed,  and  then 
again  that  'being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  mare 
earnestly*  (xxii.  44).— With  strong  crying  and 
team  ;  with  a  most  vehement  outcry,  an  outcry  of 
in  tensest  feeling.  Such  was  His  first  great  cry  on 
the  cross :  *  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me?'  (Matt  xxvii.  46) ;  and  such  was  the  cry  that 
accompanied  His  last  utterance  (Luke  xxiiL  46). 
His  tears  are  also  once  named  at  least  (xix.  41), 
and  seem  implied  in  such  passages  as  Matt, 
xxvi.  38,  xxvii.  46.  The  very  agony  of  the  final 
struggle  has  its  prelude  at  an  earlier  stage  (John 
xii.  27),  and  was  not  without  its  parallel  even  in 
the  wilderness.  These  prayers  and  entreaties  were 
addressed  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  from 
death,  and  he  was  heard  in  that  he  feared. 
This  clause  has  been  variously  interpreted.  One 
guide  to  its  meaning  is,  that  whatever  it  was  He 
prayed  for,  the  Father  heard  and  gave  (literally, 
or  by  a  better  equivalent)  what  he  asked.  A 
second  guide  to  its  meaning  is  that  the  last  clause, 
'in  that  He  feared,'  is  rightly  translated  in  the 
English  Version.  *  Was  heard,  and  so  delivered 
from  that  which  He  feared — either  from  His  own 
fear,  or  from  the  thing  He  feared,'  though  largely 
supported,  is  inadmissible. — The  word  *fear  is 
used  only  of  the  fear  of  caution,  of  reverence,  of 
devoted  submission,  never  of  the  fear  of  terror. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
adopted  by  all  the  Greek  expositors,  is  accepted. 
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after    a  full  examination  of  passages  in  ancient 
writers  by  Bleek  and  Alford,  and  is  required  in 
Heb.    xii.  28,  the  only  other  place  where  it  is 
found    in  the  New  Testament     The  adjective, 
moreover,  which  is  found  only  in  Luke,  means 
always  'devout' (Luke  ii.  25,  and  Acts).     Does 
it  mean,  then,  that  Christ  prayed  to  Him  who  was 
able  to  save  from  death  that  He  Himself  might 
not  die  ?    Impossible — He  came  to  '  give  Himself 
a  ransom  for  many.'     He  knew  that  He  was  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
was   to  be  scoui^ed  and  crucified. — With  ever- 
increasing  clearness  He  had  announced  the  fact 
to  His  disciples  ;  and  if  now  He  prayed  for  such 
deliverance,  His  prayer  was  nd  heaid.     Does  it 
mean  that  He  prayed  God  to  deliver  Him  from 
death  after  having  died — a  prayer  that  was  fulfilled 
when  the  *  God  of  Peace,*  God  reconciled  to  the 
world  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  'brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  ?    So 
Ebrard,  Brown,  and    others  interpret  it.      But 
neither  is  this  exactly  the  meaning.     What  He 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  was  not  the  mere 
dying,  nor  was  it  the  grave  into  which,  when 
dead.  He  was  to  enter.     His  prayer  had  rather 
reference  to  the  agony  of  the  nnai  struggle.     As 
Mediator  He  saw  in  death  all  it  involved ;  the 
curse  of  the  broken  law,  the  penalty  due  to  sin, 
the  wrath  of  God,  not  primarily  against  Himself 
as  the  Holy  One,  but  against  the  guilty,  in  whose 
room  He  stood,  and  a^inst  Him  as  He  had  taken 
their  place.     The  weight  of  the  Father's  wrath, 
and   the  need  in  that  dread  hour  of  continued 
love  to  man,  and  of  continued  trust  in  God  ;  the 
fear  lest  by  one  moment  of  passionate  impatience, 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  force  of  His  temptation, 
through  a  natural  recoil  against  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  His  murderers,  through  possible  distrust 
of  Him  who  now  seemed  to  have  left  Him  to  His 
own   unassisted    power — these   were  among  the 
elements  of  His  4;ony.     And  He  could  bear  and 
resist  them  only  through  the  cautious  handling 
of  the  solemnities  of  His  position,  and  by  the 
reverent  submission  of  His  entire  nature  unto 
God.      And  God  heard  Him,  not  by  delivering 
Him  from  the  necessity  of  dying,  not  even  by 
raiving  Him  from  the  dead,  but  by  strengthening 
Him  to  l)ear  all  (Luke  xxii.  43),  and  by  making 
the  pangs  of  death  the  birth-throes  of  an  endless 
life  for  him,  and  for  all  who  were  to  beheve. 
Had  there  been  any  impatience  or  distrust  His 
prayer  must  have  remained  unanswered,  and  His 
whole  work  have  been  frustrated.     On  the  cross 
was  there  the  deepest  prostration  of  human  weak- 
ness,  and  the  ntmost  willingness    to    bear  the 
Inirden  whereby  we  are  disburdened;   as  there 
was  also  the  perfecting  of  the  work  and  of  the 
discipline  which  fitted  Him  to  be  a  Priest,  both  in 
relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to  ourselves. 

Ver.  8.  Though  he  were  a  8on ;  more  accu- 
rately, *  though  he  waa  Son*  (there  is  no 
conditional  thought  expressed,  but  a  strong 
assertion) ;  literal! v,  though  being  [in  His  own 
nature]  Son,  yet  learned  he  his  obedience  (not 
obedience  simply,  but  the  obedience  He  practised, 
or  the  obedience  which  was  10  fit  Him  for  His 
office)  by  (really  the  source  of  His  knowledge) 
the  things  which  he  8affered.~8on.  The 
absence  of  the  article  again  calls  attention  to  His 
relation  to  the  Father  (see  i.  2). — ^Learned  by 
goffering.  There  is  in  the  Greek  a  play  upm 
the  words  (comp.    ^mhtutrm  futinftMrm^   troubles 


our  best  teachen^disHpliHe  essential  to  Mseiple^ 
ship). 

Ver.  9.  Being  made  perfect,  not  only  brought 
to  the  end,  the  completion  of  His  learning  and 
suffering,  but  having  acquired  all  the  necessary 
merit,  power,  and  sympathy  needed  in  His  office 
after  His  ol^edience  unto  death. — He  became  the 
author  (literally,  the  cause,  the  personal  principle) 
of  eternal  salvation.  A  salvation  not  partial  or 
temporal,  like  the  atonements  of  the  law,  but  a 
complete  and  ever-enduring  deliverance  from  evil 
in  all  its  forms  and  in  every  degree.  It  is  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  which  is  immortal.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  eternal  condemnation.  It  takes  in 
grace  and  glory ;  and  Christ  is  its  author  or  cause 
through  the  lasting  virtue  of  His  blood  and 
righteousness.  His  obedience  and  suffering.  His 
intercession  and  gifts. — To  all  who  obey  him, 
who  believe  the  truth  He  reveals,  who  live  under 
the  influence  of  it,  and  who  acknowledge  Him  as 
their  Master  and  Lord.  His  obedience  unto 
death  is  the  ground  of  our  hope,  and  His  obedience 
unto  death  is  the  model  to  which  our  life  b  to  be 
conformed. 

Ver.  10.  Being  called  of  Ood;  rather,  being 
addrcflood  (not  the  same  word  as  in  verse  4)  by 
CKkL  as  High  Priest :  the  title  of  honour  where- 
with the  Son  made  perfect  through  suffering  was 
saluted  by  the  Father  openly  and  solemnly  when 
He  made  Him  sit  at  His  own  right  hand.  Christ 
was  Priest  on  earth  (see  ver.  6)  when  He  made 
oblation  of  Himself  unto  God ;  but  having  now 
entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  He  was  publicly 
received  by  God  as  High  Priest,  the  priestly  and 
high-priestly  offices  being  united  in  Him. — ^After 
the  order  of  Melohisedec,  there  being  a  resem- 
blance in  many  particulars  between  the  two,  and 
especially  in  the  antiquity,  the  dignity,  the  per- 
petuity of  their  respective  offices,  with  the  usual 
roller  depth  of  meaning  in  the  antitype,  the  reality, 
than  in  the  shadowy  symbol. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  obedience  which 
Christ  learned  through  suffering  has  been  much 
discussed.  Many  commentators  hold  the  view 
that  it  was  His  obedience  as  Priist  whereby  He 
became  qualified  for  His  office  and  the  consequent 
sympathy  of  which  He  became  capable.  He 
learned  to  feel  what  obedience  involved,  and  so 
became  a  merciful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God.  The  idea  that  His  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law  generally  was  increased  b]r  suffering 
seems  to  many  inconsistent  with  His  Divine 
nature  and  His  personal  holiness.  But  the 
language  of  the  8th  verse  seems  to  mean  more 
than  this  explanation  allows.  He  learned  His 
obedience^  not  sympathy  merely,  nor  merely 
priestly  fitness  for  His  work.  Though  Son,  with 
all  the  love  and  trust  of  a  Divine  Son,  He  yet 
acquired  and  manifested  a  measure  of  obedience 
which  else  had  been  unattainable.  Our  Lord 
was  man,  proper  man  as  well  as  God,  and  we 
must  not  so  confound  the  two  natures  as  to 
modify  the  attributes  of  either.  As  man  He  had 
an  intellect  like  our  own.  He  crew  in  wisdom, 
nay,  even  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  He  had 
the  faculty  whereby  He  perceived  the  relation  in 
which  as  man  He  stood  to  others  and  felt  the 
duties  that  relation  involved.  He  had  a  will  to 
decide  His  choice,  and  affections  to  impel  Him 
to  act.  He  was  subject  like  ourselves  to  the 
great  law  of  habit,  whereby  active  principles 
become  stronger  through  exercise,  and  are  freed 
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from  exhaustion  or  made  mighty  through  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  As  man,  the  second  Adam  was 
as  capable  of  growth  in  holiness  as  the  first.  He 
was  made,  moreover,  under  the  law  subject  to  its 
requirements.  Created  under  it,  He  was  to  be 
judged  by  it ;  and  though  this  subjection  was  His 
own  act,  it  was  as  complete  as  if  He  had  claimed 
His  descent  entirely  from  the  first  transgressor. 
In  this  condition  He  was  personally  liable  for  all 
His  acts.  To  Him  the  warning  came  as  to  us  : 
*  Indignation  and  wrath  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil.*  Under  this  law,  and  subject  to 
this  condition,  Christ  appeared.  If  He  fulfil  the 
law  with  absolute  perfection  He  is  accepted,  and 
for  us  there  is  hope.  If  He  fail,  if  through  His 
own  weakness,  the  force  of  temptation,  the 
subtilty  of  the  tempter.  He  be  seduced  in  thought 
or  in  feeling,  even  for  one  moment,  from  the 
narrow  patli  uf  perfect  holiness,  our  ruin  becomes 
irremediable  and  complete ;  and  the  blessed  God 
is  left  to  deplore  the  ruin  which  His  own  frus- 
trated benevolence  has  made  only  the  more 
touching  and  profound.  One  impatient  desire, 
one  selfish  thought,  one  sinful  feeling,  would  have 
done  it  all.  His  suffering  was  obedience.  His 
obedience  was  intensest  suffering  from  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  His  public  ministry  even  to  its  close  ;  and 
if  He  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  human  growth, 
faculties  strengthened  by  reason  of  use,  emotion 
made  more  mighty  and  more  tender,  obedience 
more  easy  by  repetition,  we  may  say  that  as 
Christ  was  truly  man  His  obedience  was  learned 
and  perfected  l)y  suffering.  This  view  of  the 
human  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  awful  responsi- 
bility \\hich  attached  to  every  act  and  feeling  of 
His  life,  amid  forces  of  evil  unparalleled  in  human 
history,  gives  us  a  higher  conception  of  His 
sufferings  than  anything  besides.  Such  suffering 
strengthened,  developed,  perfected  His  own 
nature,  even  as  ours  is  to  be  perfected,  while  it 
fits  Him  in  the  highest  degree  to  understand  our 
struggles  and  to  sympathize  with  them. 

Chap.  v.  i  i-vi.  20.  The  writer,  knowing  how 
unprepared  his  readers  were  to  admit  that  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  was  inferior  to  that  of  Mel- 
chiseilec  and  to  that  of  Christ  (who  was  the  anti- 
type of  both),  interrupts  his  argument  by  remon- 
strating with  them  on  their  spiritual  ignorance 
(11-14)1  ^n(i  urges  them  to  attain  higher  know- 
ledge (vi.  1-3),  by  the  danger  of  apostasy  (4-8), 
by  his  own  hope  of  them  founded  on  their  former 
zeal  (9-12),  and  by  the  encouragement  which 
God's  pruuiise  and  oath  give  to  persevering  faith 
(12-20). 

Ver.  II.  Of  whom;  that  is,  of  Melchisedec,  in 
his  superiority  to  Aaron,  and  as  the  type  of  Christ. 
The  other  interpretations,  *of  Christ,*  and  *of 
which  thing,*  are  hardly  defensible  grammati- 
cally ;  the  explanation  just  given  is  grammatically 
preferable,  and  is  the  same  in  sense.— "We,  not  the 
writer  and  Timothy,  but  (as  elsewhere  in  the 
Epistle,  ii.  5,  vi.  9,  11,  and  as  is  common  in 
Paul's  Epistles)  the  writer  himself.— -Have  many 
things  (literally,  have  much)  to  say,  and  hard 
to  be  uttered;  rather,  hard  to  explain  to  you. — 
Seeing  (since)  ye  are  become  (having  lost  the 
quick  sense  of  your  new  life,  and  relapsed,  in  part 
at  least,  into  your  old  state)  dull  in  your  hearing 
(not  easily  made  to  understand). — For  while  ye 
ought,  on  account  of  the  time,  to  be  teachers, 
etc  Thirty  years  had  passed  since  Pentecost, 
and  some  of  you  may  have  heard  Christ  the  Lord  ; 
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His  apostles  you  have  certainly  heard.     Churches 
were  first  formed  among  you,  and  most  of  you 
became  believers  years  ago.     Nor  only  a  long 
time,  but  a  trying  time  also ;  '  distress  of  nations, 
'  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,*  the  '  shaking  ' 
foretold  by  the  prophet*     The  nature  of  the  licue 
(not   the  length  only)  ought  to  have  produced 
serious  thought,  earnest  inquiry,  and  better  under- 
standing of  what  was  coming  upon  the  earth. 
They  had  not  onlv  made  no  progress, — they  had 
retrc^aded. — Ye  have  need  tnat  one  teach  yon 
what  is  the  nature  of  (or,  that  some  one  teach 
you)  the  very  first  principles  of  the  oracles  ot 
Ood.     The  first  rendering  is  adopted   by  most 
commentators,  ancient  and  modem,  though   the 
second  is  adopted  by  Bleek,  Alford,  and  others^ 
In  neither  case  does  it  mean  '  what  are  the  first 
principles,'  but  rather,  what  quality  and  meaning 
they  nave.     The  oracles  of  God  in  the   plural 
means  generally  what  God  revealed, — the  Divine 
utterance  (Acts  vii.  38;  Rom.  iii.  2), — while  in 
the  singular  it  meant  that  part  where  the  revela- 
tion was  given.     The  meaning  here  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  in  vi.   i  :  *the  doctrine  of  Christ,' 
though  this  meaning  is  implied,     'llie  fevrs  had 
sacrifices  and  ritual,  a  material  temple,  prophecies 
clearly  foretelling  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord, 
and   rudimentary  Christianity;   but  though  they 
had  embraced  the  Gospel,  they  weie  failing  to  see 
what  their  own  economy  really  meant,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  going  back  from  the  Spirit  to 
the  flesh,  from  the  reality  to  the  type,  overlooking 
the  significance  of   the  simplest   part.<  of  their 
system,—*  the  elements,'  as  the  Apostle  Paul  calls 
them  sdso  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9).     The  description  here 
given  may  mean  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
such  as  are  specified  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next 
chapter  ;  but  the  peculiar  language  of  this  verse 
(*  elements,'  *  oracles ')  points  rather  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  elementary  rites  and  truths  of  Judaism 
itself,  the  very  things  he  goes  on  in  later  chapters 
to  explain.     Christianity  is  the  Law  unveiled,  and 
you  would  understand  the  general  principles  of  the 
new  economy  if  you  rightly  understood  the  old  ; 
a  like  rebuke  may  be  seen  in  Luke  xxiv.  25-27. 
— And  are  become  (as  in  ver.  11)  such  as  nave 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat  (solid  food). 
You  have  gone  back  into  a  second  childhood,  and 
need  to  understand  the  pictures  and  shadows  of 
the  ancient  Law, — things  intended  for  the  infant 
state  of  the  Church, — or,  possibly,  need  to  study 
again  those  easier  parts  of  the  Gospel  which  men 
accept  at  the  beginning  of  the  Divme  life.     The 
Fathers  generally  understood  by  'milk'  and  by 
'first  principles'   the  Incarnation;  but  that  is 
itself  a  profound    mystery,   and   the  writer  has 
already  affirmed  and  discussed  it.     The  compari- 
son of  doctrines  to  milk  and  food  is  common  in 
Philo,  and  is  found  in  both  Testaments.      St. 
Paul  uses  both  in  i  Cor.  iil  I,  2. 

Vers.  13  and  14  give  the  reason  why  the  further 
teaching  is  hard  to  explain. — ^Por  every  one  who 
useth  milk  (takes  it  as  his  ordinary  food,  and  can 
digest  nothmg  else)  is  unskilled  (literally,  inex- 
perienced) in  the  word  of  righteousness;  not  in 
the  Gospel  as  the  true  and  righteous  word  (Gro- 
tius.  Brown,  and  others) ;  not  in  rightly  ordered 
speech  fDelitzsch) ;  not  quite  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness, as  Melchisedec  is  king  of  righteousness,  as  if 
there  were  a  play  upon  the  words  (Bleek) ;  but 
rather,  that  message,  that  Gospel  of^  which  right- 
eousness, imputed  and  imparted,  in  its  double 
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form  of  Justifiaition  and  holiness,  is  the  central 
tnith.  The  man  who  fails  to  see  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  law,  or,  having  once  seen  it, 
goes  back  to  his  old  condition  of  imperfect  vision, 
neither  knows  the  burden  of  human  guilt  and  the 
consequent  need  of  Divine  atonement,  nor  the 
necessity  of  true  holiness. — For  he  IB  a  babe  (an 
infant),  and  takes  the  same  place  among  spiritual 
seers  as  an  infant  takes  in  the  perception  of 
worldly  interests. 

Vcr.  14.  But  solid  food  belongs  to  the  full 
grown,  to  the  spiritually  mature  (so  the  word 
often  means  in  Greek  writers).  It  is  the  same 
word  in  vi.  1  (Met  us  go  on  unto  perfection^). 
Then  follows  the  description  of  them. — Even 
thoee  who  by  reason  of  (by  virtue  of,  not  by 
]:ieans  of)  use  (their  long  use,  their  habit)  have 
tLieir  aensee  (properly  their  organs  of  sense,  ue. 
tue  inner  organs  of  the  soul)  exercised  (by  spiritual 
gymnastics ;  only  it  is  healthy  work  also,  and  not 
play;  comp.  i  Tim.  iv.  7,  and  Heb.  xii.  ii)  to 
discam  (literally,  '  with  the  view  to  discriminate 
between*)  good  and  evil.  To  ducem  what  is 
good  and  noble  and  what  is  bad  and  mischievous. 
The  child  is  easily  imposed  upon :  he  may  be 
indnced  to  take  even  poison  if  it  is  sweetened  .to 
his  taste ;  but  a  man  has  learnt  by  the  discrimina- 
tion which  practice  gives  to  make  a  distinction 
between  things  which  differ,  to  'refuse  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good,'  the  very  discrimination  in 
which  children  fail  (Deut.  i.  39 ;  Isa.  vii.  16). 

To  have  time  for  learning,  time  which  is  rich 
in  lessons,  and  make  no  progress,  is  itself  retro- 
grenion.  Growth  is  the  condition  of  all  healthy 
Ufe,  physical,  mental,  spiritual.  Not  to  grow  in 
grace  is  to  become  dull  and  feeble ;  it  is  to  retain 
in  the  system  what  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new 
or  added  knowledge  or  feeling.  It  makes  men 
q^edally  susceptible  to  disease,  and  is  the  sure 
precoisor  of  decay.  The  apostolic  guard  against 
apostasy  is  here  and  elsewhere  to  grow  in  grace 
and  in  Uie  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Pet. 
xviL  18). 

Chap.  vi.  i.  It  must  be  carefully  marked  that 
this  chapter  does  not  begin  a  new  subject ;  still 
less  is  it  implied  that  the  first  principles  of  the 
G<«pel  have  been  considered  in  previous  chapters, 
and  now  the  writer  proceeds  to  doctrines  that  are 
more  profoond.  It  is  all  part  of  the  argument 
begun  in  ver.  ii,  and  is  a  digression  on  the 
danger  and  weakness  of  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
and  indeed  of  us  all,  the  writer  included,  unless 
we  aim  at  higher  knowledge  and  clearer  under- 
standing. 

Vcr.  I.  Therefore;  rather,  wherefore,  i,e.  for 
whuk  (not  for  that)  reason— viz.,  because  the 
Christian  cannot  remain  a  child,  but  must  either 
grow  or  decay,  and  because  you  yourselves  seem 
decaying,  losing  even  your  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  your  economy. — Let  ns  leave  (behind, 
as  something  which  should  be  done  with)  the 
principles  of  tiie  doctrine  of  Christ  (literally, 
the  word  or  instruction  of  the  beginning  of  Christ, 
the  elementary  truths  with  which  men  began  when 
they  first  believe  or  preach  the  Gospel,  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse).  *  The  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oracles  of  God '  describe  the  primary 
and  essential  truths  taught  in  Judaism.  '  1  ne  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  *  represent  the  cor- 
responding truths  of  the  Gospel.— And  press  on 
onto  perfection  (maturity,  the  state  of  full-grown 
men).     A  question  is  raised  here  on  which  the 


commentators  widely  divide.  Have  the«e  words 
to  do  with  the  writer's  task,  in  which  he  unites 
his  readers  with  himself  in  his  work,  or  have  they 
to  do  with  the  hearers'  condition  and  their  need 
of  a  spiritual  manhood,  in  which  case  he  unites 
himself  with  them  in  their  deficiencies  and  duty  ? 
Is  he  urging  them  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  or  is 
he  urging  them  to  greater  advances  in  holiness  ? 
Most  authorities  favour  the  former  view.  Against 
this  interpretation  is  the  fatal  objection  that  the 
writer  has  affirmed  that  they  are  not  fit  for  such 
instruction.  The  meaning  seems  therefore  10  be, 
that  he  puts  himself  by  their  side,  and  urges  him- 
self and  them  to  seek  such  maturer  knowledge  as 
will  increase  their  spiritual  discernment  and  pro- 
mote their  stedfastness.  Not  mere  teaching 
which  the  writer  alone  has  to  give,  but  knowledge 
and  life,  which  his  readers  are  to  share  with  him. 
— Wherefore,  seeing  that  we  (you  and  I)  are  chil- 
dren, not  grown  men,  let  ns,  etc.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  name  six  particulars  which  are  specimens 
of  the  'first  principles'  of  the  Gospel.  Two  of 
these  refer  to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, two  to  the  introductory  rites,  and  two  to 
its  final  sanctions;  or  better,  the  six  particulars 
are  really  two  essential  qualities  of  Christian  life, 
followed  by  four  subjects  of  doctrine— rites  and 
sanctions,  lliese  former  (to  repent  and  believe) 
the  Hebrew  Christians  ought  not  to  have  to  do 
again,  and  the  other  four  they  ought  not  to 
have  to  learn  again.— Not  laying  again  the 
foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  of  faith  in  God.  'Laying  again*  describes 
naturally  the  preacher's  work,  but  as  naturally 
the  work  of  the  hearer,  who  builds  his  own  cha- 
racter and  busies  himself  with  every  part  of  the 
process.  The  foundation  consists  of  repentance, 
the  true  inward  change  of  heart,  without  which  no 
man  can  see  or  enter  the  kingdom  (John  iii.  3,  5). 
— Bepentance  from  dead  works  (perhaps  works 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  life,  consciousness,  and 
power,  but  more  likely,  from  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  chap.  ix.  14,  guilty  works,  works  that 
deserve  death ;  see  i  Kings  ii.  26),  and  faith  in 
Ood  as  having  fulfilled  the  promise  in  the  gift  and 
death  of  His  Son. — Of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  form  of  the 
word  for  *  baptism'  means  *  baptizing,' as  distin- 
guished from  '  baptism,'  and  is  generally  applied 
m  the  New  Testament  to  the  washings  of  the 
ancient  law.  It  probably  includes  also  the  bap- 
tism of  John  and  of  Christ.  The  nature  of  each, 
and  the  distinction  between  them,  became  impor- 
tant practical  questions  with  the  Jews  in  the  first 
age.  The  laying  on  of  hands  had  several  uses  in 
the  early  Church.  With  that  rite  the  sick  were 
healed  ;  pastors  and  elders  were  admitted  to  their 
offices ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  and  converts 
were  fully  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  generally  with  the  impartation  of  spiritual 
gifts  also.     It  is  to  this  last  chiefly  that  the  ex- 

Sression  refers. —And  of  resurrection  of  the 
ead  and  eternal  judgment  All  these  par- 
ticulars are  under  the  grammatical  government  of 
'the  doctrine,'  showing  that  it  is  not  to  the  facts 
themselves,  but  to  the  doctrine  and  the  belief  of 
the  facts,  the  writer  b  referring  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  life.  These  were  Jewish  doctrines 
as  well  as  Christian,  only  they  were  brought  into 
clearer  light  by  the  Gospel.  The  resurrection  is 
that  of  both  good  and  evil  (John  v.-  29) ;  and  the 
judgment  (here  the  sentence,  rather  than  the  pro- 
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cess,  though  both  forms  of  the  word  are  used  for 
the  judgment,  see  x.  27)  is  called  eternal  because 
its  results  are  eternal,  and  so  final  (Matt.  v.  46). 
That  these  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  first  teachers  as  principles  which 
a  man  must  know  and  believe  m  order  to  be  a 
Christian,  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
passages  given  in  the  margin  of  the  text  The 
Hebrew  Mievers  are  exhorted  to  leave  them  just 
as  St  Paul  tells  us  he  himself  left  them,  '  forget- 
ting the  things  that  were  behind  ;'  not  because 
they  are  unimportant,  for  they  are  in  truth  essen- 
tial, but  because  to  stop  there  is  to  risk  our 
stedfastness.  How  important  these  elementary 
principles  are  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  there  b  no 
true  godliness  without  them  ;  how  unsatisfactory 
if  Christians  have  no  profounder  knowledge  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  divisions  and  the 
lesser  errors  that  have  paralyzed  the  powers  and 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  churches  of  Christ  have 
nearly  all  originated  with  men  who  understand 
first  principles,  and  had  no  clear  perception  of 
anything  bevond.  We  must  have  godly  people 
in  our  churches,  or  the^  are  not  churches  of  Christ 
at  all ;  but  if  they  are  ignorant  g^ly  people,  with 
small  insight  into  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Churcn,  these  churches  will  be 
robbed  of  half  their  power  and  of  half  their  holiness. 

Ver.  3.  And  this  will  we  do.  Let  us  try  to 
raise  each  other  to  the  higher  ground  of  matured 
intelligence. — If  lo  be  wat  Qod  pennit  (favour 
and  help).  Whether  any  of  us  have  so  far  for- 
feited His  grace  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  pro- 
gress, God  only  knows  ;  the  writer  hopes  the  best 
(ver.  9) ;  but  there  is  a  backsliding,  an  apostasy, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  return.  Tne  posi- 
tion is  therefore  very  solemn,  will  anyhow  need 
special  help,  and  the  work  may  be  even  im- 
possible. 

Vers.  4-7.  These  verses  have  deep  significance 
and  are  difficult  of  interpretation.  In  the  early 
Church  a  sect  arose  who  gathered  from  them  that 
those  who  sinned  after  baptism  either  generally  or 
especially  by  joining  in  idolatrous  worship  under 
persecution,  were  to  be  finally  and  permanently 
excluded  from  the  churches,  and  could  not  be 
forgiven;  and  hence  baptism  itself  was  often 
postponeid  till  death  drew  near.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  give  this  Epistle  a  place  in  the 
Canon,  because  it  seemed  to  teach  a  doctrine  at 
variance  with  what  is  taught  in  the  accepted 
apostolic  writings.  In  later  times,  those  who 
deny  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  find  in  these 
verses  and  in  others  a  little  later  (x,  26)  the  chief 
support  of  their  system,  as  the  defenders  of  that 
doctrine  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  been  more 
anxious  to  confute  tneir  argument  than  to  give  a 
fair  interpretation  of  these  texts.  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  the  passages  have  created  great 
anxiety  in  real  Christians  who,  sinking  into 
spiritual  languor,  or  betrayed  into  gross  sins,  as 
was  David  or  Peter,  have  been  thrown  into 
despondency,  unable  *  to  lav  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  them  in  the  Gospel.  Of  the  two  passages 
it  may  be  observed  generally  that  the  word  *  i/' 
(*if  they  shall  fall  away,'  ^we  sin  wilfully)  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  of  either  of  them.  It  has 
been  urged  against  the  translators  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version  that  they  inserted  *  if*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lessening  the  difficulty  of  ^e  passage  ; 
>mt  this  should  not  l^e  hastily  assumed.     In  the 


Revised  Version  the  *  i/*  is  retained  in  the  second 
passage,  though  it  is  struck  out  in  the  first ;  an<l 
the  'if  is  so  natural  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
that  it  is  inserted  in  the  8th  verse  :  *  ^  it  bear ; ' 
where  the  Greek  k  simply  *  but  bearing,'  *  on  its 
bearing.*  We  need  not  blame  the  translators 
either  earlier  or  later  ;  it  is  enough  to  note  that  a 
common  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, that  they  are  only  supposed  cases,  is  not 
tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  the 
commentators  note  that  the  persons  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  help  are  described  by  words  that 
indicate  continuous  character  and  not  a  single  act 
Those  who  fall  away  are  spoken  -uf  as  eontintting- 
to  crucify  to  themselves  tne  Son  of  God  afresh, 
while  those  who  sin  wilfully  are  not  guilty  of  a 
single  sin,  but  of  going  on  sinning*  The  case, 
therefore,  is  the  case  of  those  who  |^  back  to  a 
life  of  sin, — who  take  their  place  with  the  craci- 
fiers  of  our  Lord.  Not  single  sins,  but  settled 
character  or  habitual  practice,  is  what  is  con- 
demned. Three  principles  more  need  to  be 
remembered  :  ewry  CAristian  grace  has  its  coun- 
terfeit, and  all  the  common  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  are  shared  by  multitudes  who  make  no 
saving  use  of  them.  This  is  the  first  Many  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  Mieueti,  and  yet  they  *  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.* 
There  is  a  real  fiuth  that  cannot  save ;  there  is  a 
repentance,  a  worldly  sorrow,  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  for  a  time  from  the  godly  sorrow  of 
the  true  convert,  as  there  is  a  'joy*  with  which 
some  receive  the  word  and  yet  have  no  root  in 
themselves.  There  is  a  hope  which  God  will  not 
honour ;  there  is  a  holiness  that  is  Pharisaism  or 
deception  ;  there  is  an  enlightenment  as  universal 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  (John  i.  9) ;  there 
are  miraculous  powers  shared  apparently  by  Judas^ 
and  certainly  by  men  whom  Chnst  never  knew  as 
their  Lord  (Matt  vii.  22).  And,  secondly,  though 
there  are  difficulties  on  both  sides,  the  general 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  if  there  be 
true  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  is  never 
to  be  broken  ofil  If  the  light  of  Divine  grace  be 
once  kindled  in  the  soul,  it  is  never  to  m  extin- 
guished. Sins  once  foxgiven  are  forgiven  for  ever. 
The  law  written  on  the  hosirt  by  God  Himself  is 
distinguished  from  that  written  on  stone,  and  is 
not  to  be  effaced ;  the  principle  of  the  Divine  life 
once  implanted  b  kept  and  guarded  even  to  the 
end  (see  Heb.  x.  19;  John  z.  15,  17,  28,  29; 
I  Pet.  i.  4,  5).  But,  thirdly,  the  precepts  and 
warnings  of  the  New  Testament  are  addressed  to 
men  who  are  still  in  a  state  of  probation.  Every 
command  that  deals  with  essential  Christian  grace, 
every  promise  made  to  character,  as  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  all  the  watchfulness  which 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  practise,  and  which 
inspired  men  practised  ('I  keep  my  body  under, 
lest  having  preached  the  Gospel  to  others  I  should 
be  a  castaway '),  are  based  upon  the  supposition, 
not  that  r€ai/y  saved  men  toiil  perish^  but  that  any 
professing  Cnristian  man  may.  We  are  startled 
to  find  the  truth  so  sharply  set  forth  in  passages 
like  the  one  before  us ;  but  the  truth  really  under- 
lies the  teaching  of  every  Epistle,  and  practically 
of  every  modem  sermon.  Most  startling  of  all,, 
the  warnings  and  the  invitations  of  the  blessed 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  our  Lord  in 
the  New,  both  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  know 
the  actual  character  and  the  final  destiny  of  those 
they  addressed,  speak  ever  as  if  the  ruin  of  aU 
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were  possible,  nor  can  there  be  probation  under 
any  other  arrangement.  To  aigue  that  theiefore 
neither  the  rum  nor  the  salvation  is  known  or 
certain,  would  be  shallow  philosophy.  We  can- 
not solve  the  mystery,  but  we  ought  to  realise 
it,  and  to  note  that  a  moral  government  under 
which  God .  reveals  to  every  one  beforehand  hb 
final  destiny,  speaks  or  acts  as  if  it  were  fixed, 
and  thus  removes  the  condition  which  moral 
government  implies  (the  force,  viz.,  of  motives  as 
if  all  were  uncertain),  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  added  difficulty  in  this 
chapter,  that  those  which  are  enlightened  are  not 
supposed  to  fall  away,  but  are  stated  to  do  so. 
The  difficulty  will  be  examined  in  due  time. 

Vcr.  4.  For.  A  reason  for  each  of  the  previous 
clauses  :  '  lliis  will  we  do/  for  the  case  is  urgent ; 
without  further  knowledge  you   may  fall  away. 

*  If  God  permit,*  for  the  case  may  be  even  now 
boneless,  and  certainly  is  so  without  His  help. — 
It  IS  impoKible  (see  below)  for  those  who  have 
been  onoe  for  all  enlightened;  once  for  all  a 
process  that  needs  not,  or  admits  not  of  repetition. 

*  Enlightened,'  a  word  which,  when  applied  to 
persons,    means   'instructed,'    'taught.       When 
applied  to  professing  Christians,  it  means  that 
they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,   and    have  received   *the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,'  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Heb.    X.    26:    they    have    known    the  way  of 
righteousness  (a  Pet  ii.  20,  21).     In  the  later 
history  of  doctrine,  the  word  '  enlightenment '  is 
used  as  a  synonym,  it  is  said,  for  baptism,  and 
so  many  have  interpreted  here  ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
not  used  in  the  Fathers  for  baptism  simply,  but 
for  the  illumination  of  the  new  birth  of  which 
baptism  was  the  symbol  ( Alford).  This  interpreta- 
tion was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  by  Erasmus,  and  nearly  all  modem 
commentators  have  adopted  his  view. — And  have 
bed  taete  of  the  heavenly  gift,  i.e,  of  the  gift  that 
is  made  known  by  this  enlightenment.    Some  refer 
the  gift  to  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  or  foi^giveness,  or 
salvation  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  ix.   15) ;  but  the  con- 
necting particle  in  the  Greek  [r%)  shows  that  the 
gift  refers  rather  to  what  is  implied  in  the  previous 
instruction, — a  heavenly  gift  it  is  in  its  origin  and 
results. —And  became  partaken  of  the  ^ly 
Ghoit.     Partakers,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are 
common  in  St.  Paul  and  in  this  Epistle.     When 
men  had  been  instructed  and  had  tasted  of  the 
blesangs  which  instruction  revealed  to  them,  the 
next  stage  of  the  Christian  life  was  to  bea>me 
partakers  of  the  gifts  and  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  excluding  the  influences  which  bad 
men  may  resist,  for  He  has  much  to  do  even  with 
hearts  in  which  He  never  takes  up  His  abode. — 
And  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  Gk>d.    Tasted, 
so  as  to  feed  upon  the  rich  inheritance  of  promise 
and  hope,  which  men  have  seized  in  all  ages,  even 
when  slow  to  justify  their  right  to  it  by  con- 
sistency and  holiness.      This  use  of  the  word 
*good,'  as  descriptive  of  what  is  comforting  and 
sostaining,   is  common  in  Scripture  (see  Josh, 
xxiil  15;  Zech.  l  11).— As  well  as  the  powera 
of  the  would  to  come:  the  gifts  and  experience 
of  the  new  economy,  its  powers  both  miraculous 
and  spirituaL     To  taste  these  is  to  enjoy  the 
blessi]^  and  advantages  which  follow  from  the 
fvlfilment  of  the  Divine    word.      Whatever    is 
itriking  in  evidence,  glorious  in  teaching,  solemn 
and  impressive  in  sanctions— all  are  included  in 


the  powers  which  these  men  hatl  felt.— And  have 
fallen  away  (not,  if  they  should  fall) ;  fallen  not 
into  sin  simply,  but  so  as  to  renounce  the  Gospel, 
so  as  to  go  back  with  a  will  into  a  life  ol  sin 
(chap.  X.  26),  so  as  to  depart  from  the  living  God 
(chap.  iii.  12),  retumiiig  to  the  false  religions 
they  had  left,  or  to  determined  infidelity  and 
ungodliness.  Such  are  the  characters  the  writer 
describe;  they  po^essed  the  knowledge  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment from  that  knowledge  (note  the  genitive  case 
after  '  taste ' ) ;  they  were  partakers  of  the  common 
influences  and  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
they  enjoyed  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  (note  the 
accusative  case  after  '  taste ' )  more  fully  than 
some  other  truths  in  which  they  had  been 
instructed,  and  had  felt  most  of  the  influences 
of  the  new  economy  miraculous,  moral,  and 
spiritual;  and  yet  after  all  they  had  abandoned 
the  Gospel  and  continued  to  denounce  both  it  and 
its  founder.  Every  part  of  this  description 
applies  probably  to  Judas,  whose  case  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  and  yet  he  was 
never  a  real  believer,  but  '  a  son  of  Perdition ' 
even  from  the  first.  Such  was  the  primitive 
apostate.  His  counterpart  in  modem  times  is 
easily  described :  men  have  made  great  attain- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  have  had 
considerable  enjoyment  of  it;  they  have  been 
striven  with  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  enjoyed 
largely  the  promises  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
yet  through  neglect  of  its  ordinances,  through 
fear  of  the  persecution  to  which  it  subjects  them, 
they  have  been  led  to  deny  its  Divine  origin,  and 
proclaim  its  founder  a  deceiver  or  mad.  They 
have  tried  the  Gospel  and  the  Lord  of  the  Gospel, 
and  after  trial  thev  have  rejected  both.  These 
miserable  men  are  described  as  having  fallen  away. 
That  was  the  fatal  step  which  they  took  once  for  all 
(so  the  tense  implies).  The  state  in  which  they 
now  are  is  described  in  the  other  participles,  '  cruci- 
fying to  themselves,  as  they  still  do,  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  putting  Him,  as  they  still  do,  to 
open  shame.'  It  is  not  the  act  that  ruins  them, 
it  is  the  habit;  and  it  is  partly  through  that 
settled  habit  that  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
again  to  repentance.  Some  indeed  regard  'im- 
possible' as  used  in  a  popular  sense.  It  is 
difficsiU  to  renew  them,  so  the  Latin  of  D. 
translates  here,  and  so  several  commentators  have 
held  ;  but  that  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown 
in  the  New  Testament.  Others  regard  the 
impossibility  as  referring  to  man  rather  than  God, 
and  hold  the  meaning  to  be :  We  cannot  renew 
men  whose  hearts  are  so  hard,  and  whose  con- 
dition is  so  desperate  as  theirs.  God  can,  but  we 
cannot.  No  new  argument,  no  new  motive  can 
we  use;  the  terror,  the  love,  the  warnings,  the 
entreaties  of  the  Gospel — all  have  been  applied 
and  understood  and  resisted.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  change  and  save  them.  Neither  of 
these  explanations,  however,  is  satisfactory.  The. 
word  'impossible'  is  very  strong,  and  it  seems 
immoveable.  Just  as  in  chap.  x.  26,  the  writer, 
after  describing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  tells  us 
that  if  men  reject  and  despise  it  and  go  back  to  a 
life  of  sin,  no  other  sacrifice  remains  for  them ; 
there  awaits  them  nothing  but  the  fearful  recep- 
tion of  judgment :  so  here,  if  men  deny  Christ 
and  crucify  Him  to  themselves — their  treatment 
of  Him  in  their  own  hearts  ;  if  they  renounce  Him 
as  a  blasphemer  and  impostor — their  treatment 
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of  Him  before  the  world  ;  and  that  after  having 
leen  the  truth  and  felt  the  attractiveness  of  His 
teaching  and  life,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them. 
The  language,  as  thus  explained,  is  not  a  mere 
truism,  as  Delitzsch  holds  ('it  is  impossible  to 
renew  to  repentance  those  who  fall  away,  except 
they  repent ') ;  it  is  rather  a  strong  assertion  of  an 
important  truth.  The  contemptuous  rejection  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  means  no  forexveness,and  the  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  Chrisrs  teaching  and^ror/ 
means  no  renewal  and  no  personal  holiness.  There 
may  be  n  sense  in  which  each  is  an  identical  pro- 
position, Ijut  each  meets  the  very  purpose  of  the 
writer  an  i  the  needs  of  the  readers.  They  were 
tempted  to  think  there  was  still  forgiveness  and 
holiness  foi  them,  even  if  they  renounced  Christ 
and  treated  Him  as  their  fathers  had  done.  The 
writer  warns  them  that  to  reject  Christ— to  reject 
Him  after  all  they  have  known  and  felt,  under 
circumstances,  therefore,  that  made  their  rejection 
practically  final — was  to  give  up  all  hope,  all 
possibility  of  salvation.  What  would  become  of 
them  if  somehow  they  had  ceased  to  crucify  Him, 
ceased  to  scorn  and  to  denounce  Him ;  if  they 
gave  up  the  life  of  sin  to  which,  in  chap,  x.,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  willingly  returned,  we 
need  not  discuss,  for  the  case  is  not  supposed. 
What  they  were  in  danger  of  saying  was  :  There 
is  renewal  and  foi^veness  in  the  old  economy,  in 
heathenism,  nay,  even  in  ungodliness.  We 
believe  it  in  spite  of  Divine  teaching  and  our 
long  experience  to  the  contrary.  We  may  give 
up  this  new  religion,  may  trample  upon  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  insult  the  Spint  of  God,  and  live 
as,  we  please,  and  yet  be  saved.  What  else  can 
meet  such  doctrine  but  the  strongest  rebuke,  and 
the  most  absolute  denial?  For  men — <mt  of 
Christ — because  they  have  knowingly  and  wilfully 
rejected  Him,  renewal  and  forgiveness  are  alike 
impossible.     Neither  man  nor  God  can  save  them. 

Vers.  7  and  8.  Awful  as  this  teaching  is,  men 
accept  it  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  recognise  the 
equity  of  the  arrangement. — ^For  l«iid  (not  the 
earth)  that  bftUi  drunk  in  (not  that  drinketh  in  : 
the  showers  precede  the  fruitfiilness)  the  iiin  that 
oometh  oft  upon  it  (that  keeps  coming,  not  in 
drenching  but  frequent  showers,  and  comes  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  fruitful,  probably  the  force  of 
the  genitive  with  Iri).  So  the  land  is  described ;  it 
is  not  imp>enetrable  rock  from  which  the  rain  runs 
off,  but  land  that  sucks  in  the  rain.  Rain  itself 
is  in  Scripture  the  emblem  both  of  Divine  truth 
(Isa.  Iv.  10)  and  of  Divine  influence  (Isa.  xliv.  3). 
The  whole  description,  therefore,  applies  to  those 
who  have  tasted  the  good  word  of^  God  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  .  .  .  And,  the 
result  is  in  one  case  that  the  mother  earth  made 
fruitful  from  above,  brings  forth  herbage  (edible 
plants,  grass,  com,  food)  fit  for  thoae  on  whose 
aocount,  moreover  (not  *by  whom,*  as  Vulgate, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  a  sense  the  Greek 
will  not  admit),  it  is  tilled  (carefully  cultivated, 
a  strong  word) ;  such  fertility  making  a  due 
return  for  the  rain  of  heaven  and  the  toil  of  man, 
partakes  of  blessing  from  God,  in  that  He  rewards 
It  according  to  His  own  law  (Matt.  xiii.  12)  and 
promise  (John  xv.  2)  with  more  abundant  returns. 

Ver.  8.  Bat  when  it  (or  the  first  clause  may 
be  repeated  :  '  but  when  the  same  kind  of  land 
under  like  conditions*)  hears  (produces,  not  so 
noble  a  wcvd  as  *  brings  forth,^  which  expresses 
something  like  natural  birth)  thorns  and  tnisiles 


(so  generally.  Matt.  vii.  16,  etc.) — these  products 
of  the  curse -it  is  rejected  (^)eing  tried,  it  is 
proved  worthless  and  reprobate,  a  word  occurring 
seven  times  in  N.  T.,  and  only  in  Paul's  Epistles), 
and  is  nigh  nnto  a  enrse;  whose  end  (not  the 
end  of  the  curse,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  etc,  but  the 
end  of  the  land;  see  Ps.  cix.  13,  Heb.,  Jkis 
end  shall  be)  is  for  (or  unto)  boniing.  W^ith 
great  tenderness  the  writer  softens  the  language 
of  the  original  curse  (Gen.  iii.  17  and  18),  and 
pronounces  land  of  this  kind  to  be  nigh  unto 
cursing,  in  great  danger  of  it,  and  the  end  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  burning — an  end  it  may  reach 
and  will  reach  unless  there  be  a  great  change. 
What  this  burning  is  has  been  much  discussed. 
Are  they  the  we^s,  that  the  soil  may  be  made 
fruitful,  as  were  the  weeds  of  old  ( Virg,  Geor,  L 
84-93 )  ^  ^o »  ^^  weeds  and  soil  also.  What  is 
burnt  is  the  soil,  and  that  means  destniction  ;  so 
it  is  in  Deut  xxix.  22,  23,  and  elsewhere ;  comp. 
John  XV.  16.  .  .  .  Each  clause  of  this  analogy 
answers  to  the  description  already  given  in  the 
previous  verses.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
Christian  workers;  they  for  whom  the  ground 
is  tilled  are  the  Father  (i  Cor.  iii  9),  and  the 
Son  as  heir  (chap.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xxi.  38).  The 
run  represents  the  oft-repeated  manifestations  of 
truth  and  grace,  and  the  drinking  in  of  the  rain 
symbolizes  the  apprehension  and  the  reception  of 
them  ;  if  there  be  fruitfhlness  there  will  be  ever- 
increasing  blessing ;  and  if  there  be  no  fruitfiilness^ 
the  case  may  not  be  hopeless ;  but  it  is  nearing 
that  state,  and  is  preparing  for  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  is  destruction.  How  applicable  all 
this  description  is  to  our  own  age,  as  to  every  age, 
need  not  be  shown. 

Vers.  9,  10.  After  these  solemn  warnings  comes 
the  outburst  of  hope  and  love.— Bnt,  belored 
(only  here  in  this  Epistle),  we  are  pennaded  (not 
the  middle  voice  as  often,  'we  have  the  inward 
confidence,*  but  the  passive,— we  are  led  to  the 
conviction, — ^we  are  persuaded  by  evidence  which 
justifies  the  conclusion,  the  evidence  being  given 
m  the  next  verse.  The  whole  expression,  as 
Alford  and  Delitzsch  note,  resembles  Rom.  zv.  14). 
— ^Better  things  (either  *  in  your  moral  state '  or 
*  in  your  final  destiny ;  *  both  are  really  combined), 
and  things  that  aooompany  salvation  (rather, 
things  that  hiy  hold  of, — that  are  in  immediate 
connection  with, — so  that  he  who  has  the  one  has 
the  other) ;  though  (notwithstanding  that)  we 
thns  speslc  (talk,  not  now  only,  but  again  and 
again).  The  better  things,  and  things  connected 
with  salvation,  are  the  holy  dispositions  they 
possessed  (not  the  external  privil^es  and  spiritual 
gifts  only),  together  with  the  finad  issues  of  that 
holy  disposition  in  continued  stedfastness  and 
eternal  life,  lliey  had  'received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it  *  (the  exactest  defini- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  true  and  saving  faith), 
and  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  he  hoped 
they  woidd  persevere  and  be  preserved  (the  two 
sides  of  perseverance)  in  believing  even  till  the 
completion  of  their  salvation. 

Ver.  la  For  (and  he  has  reason  for  this  con- 
viction) God  is  not  unrighteons  so  as  to  forget 
your  work  and  the  love  ('labour  of*  [love]  is 
without  adequate  support ;  it  was  probably  taken 
from  the  parallel  passage,  i  Thess.  i.  3)  which  ye 
have  showed  towards  his  name,  in  that  ye 
ministered  to  the  saints  anddo  (or  still)  minister. 
Their  'work*   was  their  whole  Christian  life  of 
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active  obedience  (so  of  ministers,  i  Cor.  iil.  13  ; 
«o    of    men    generally,    Rom.    ii.    15;    and    of 
Christians,  I  Thess.  i.  3).     Their  love  shown  to 
God's  name  121  not  the  love  with  regard  to  or  for 
the  sake  of  His  name,  but  the  love  towards  it 
(sec  Rom.  v.  8,  etc.).     The  object  of  their  love 
was  the  name  of  God— God  Himself  as  revealed 
to  us,  •  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord,*  and  the 
God  and  Father  of  all  who  believe  ;  and  this  love 
they  manifested  by  ministering,  and  continuing  to 
minister,  to  those  by  whom  that  name  was  knuv^n 
and  confessed  and  loved.     Their  work  and  love 
arc  clearly  described   in    chap.  x.  32-34.      The 
ministry   was  one    of   sympathy,    and   the  help 
shown   largely    to    those    of   their  own  nation. 
*  Ministering  to  the  saints*  is  generally  used  in 
Scripture  of  help  given  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
in     Palestine,    not    because   this    expression    of 
Christian  love  was  to  be  rei>tricted  to  them,  but 
because  they  had  then  most  need.     This  active 
Christian  Ufe,  this  love  towards  God  shown  in 
generous  help  to  His  servants,  gives  the  writer 
hope   that  they  are  really  God^  children,  and 
that,  therefore,  God  will  not  forget  them.     *  He 
is  just,  and  will  not  forget,'  is  the  strong  language 
he  uses.     Some  commentators  (Dr.  J.  Brown  and 
others)     regard     *  righteous'    as    equivalent    to 
'fiaithfiil,'    shrinking    apparently  from  implying 
that  the  remembering  of  the  grace  we  exercise  is 
a  matter  of  righteousness  with  Him,  and  quoting 
2  Thess.  u  6  ('(Jod  is  not  unfaithful  *)  as  the  true 
explanation.     That  is  no  reason,   however,   for 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  the  two 
words,  faithful  and  righteous,  are  combined  in  a 
very  similar  passage  (i  John  i.  9).     The  whole 
case  is  well  explained  by  Delitzsch.     Nut  only  is 
it  true,  when  we  believe  and  are  holy,  that  God 
is  bound  by  righteousness  to  fulfil  what  He  has 
promised;  not  only  is  it  true,  when  we  repent 
and  plead  the  mediation  of  His  Son,  that  Go  i  is 
bound  by  what  is  due  to  Him,  as  well  as  by  His 
mercy  to  forgive ;   but  it  is  true  also  that  God's 
righteousness  prompts  Him  to  help  and  graciously 
reward  them  that  are  righteous.  Whenever  our  acts 
correspond  to  His  holiness  and  love.  His  righteous- 
ness louls  Him  to  honour  and  bless  the  holiness  and 
love  which  he  has  Himself  created.    The  state  in  us 
that  answers  exactly  to  the  holy  love  of  God  is  our 
holy  love,  the  fruit  of  faith  in  the  revelation  of  God's 
holy  love  in  Christ.       Faith,  as  the  acceptance 
by  our  hearts  of  the  free  unmerited  grace  of  God, 
is  itself  the  beginning  of  a  holy  loving  state ;  and 
though  the  holiness  of  the  faith  is  neither  the 
meritorious  ground  nor  the  measure  of  our  for- 
giveness,  for  of  itself  it  cancels  no  sin,  and  can 
give  no  legal  title  to  eternal  life,  it  is  none  the 
less  the  object  of  God*s  approval,  and  it  ever 
works  by  love,  which  is  its  noblest  fruit.     Faith 
and  love  and  holiness  all  come   into  judgment 
and  approval  now,  as  they  will  come  into  final 
judgment  at  last.     As  states  of  heart  they  are 
right  and  holy,  and  it  is  rigki  in  God  to  commend 
and    honour    them.      Love    towards    God,   and 
towards  all  that  bear  His  name,  holy  love,  is  the 
'  divinest  grace  and  likest  God,  and  the  Holy  God 
would  cease  to  be  holy  if  He  did  not  approve  and 
bless  it.    Yes !  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  our 
work  and  love  !    To  forget  them  would  be  to  vio- 
late His  word  and  deny  Himself  (see  2  Tim.  ii.  13). 
Ver.  II.  Bat  (though  persuaded  of  better  things 
and  recognising  your  work  and  love)  we  desire 
(not  'earnestly  desire;*    the  preposition   of  the 


original  indicates  generally  the  object  of  the 
desire,  not  the  intensity  of  it)  that  every  one  of 
you  do  show  the  same  diligence  (the  diligence 
you  have  already  shown  in  cultivating  bro3ierly 
love)  with  respect  to  the 'foil  aBsnrance  of  yonr 
hope  unto  the  end.  The  stress  is  on  '  the  full 
assurance  of  your  hope,'  and  *unto  the  end.' 
'  Full  assurance  of  hope  *  is  no  doubt  the  mean- 
ing, just  as  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  (Heb.  x.  22),  and  the  full  assurance  of 
understanding  (Col.  ii.  2).  And  we  desire  that 
you  show  this  quality  and  peraevexe  in  it  even 
to  the  end.  '^The  warnings  of  the  Gospel  are 
solemn,  and  yet  Christians  should  live  in  the  sun- 
shine of  an  assured  hope  as  the  true  safeguard 
against  apostasy, — a  hope,  however,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain. 

Ver.  12.  In  this  hope  ye  need  to  persevere, 
that  ye  become  not  alotlifal,  but  imitators  (a 
favourite  Pauline  word,  see  I  Thess.  i.  6,  etc. )  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  (generally 
'  long-suffering ' )  inherit  the  promiBes.  *  Become 
not  slothful,'  a  more  delicate  and  hopeful  way 
of  expressing  the  exhortation  than  *be.*  The 
same  word  ('slothful*)  is  used  in  v.  11,  and  the 
writer  affirms  that  they  had  become  so.  But 
there  the  reference  is  to  hearing,  and  is  the  oppo- 
site of  vigorous  thought  and  knowledge ;  here  the 
reference  is  to  Christian  practice,  and  is  the  oppo- 
site of  a  diligent,  earnest  life.  The  sluggishness 
had  already  invaded  the  outer  sense — the  mental 
faculty ;  the  writer's  hope  is  that  it  may  not  reach 
the  inner  spiritual  nature.— But  rather  imitatOTB. 
The  Greek  word  has  a  nobler  meaning  than  this 
English  equivalent.  Scholars,  it  was  said  of  old, 
should  not  only  learn  from  their  master,  they 
should  imitate  (or,  as  we  say,  should  copy)  them. 
*Copy*  itself  is  also  misleading.  Both  words 
indicate  too  much  a  servile  superficial  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original,  and  hence  the  *  followers '  of 
the  Authorised  Version  is  not  unlikely  to  retain 
its  place  with  *  imitators '  in  the  mai^gin.  Patience 
or  lon^-suiTering  is  the  mental  state  that  bears 
long  with  the  trials  of  the  Christian  life,  and  with 
the  delays  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 
with  cheerful  courage  and  without  despondency 
or  dejection.  We  believe  what  is  promised,  we 
patiently  wait  and  endure,  and  in  the  end  we 
shall  come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
themselves.— Of  them  that  inherit  the  promiflee. 
What  is  it,  then,  they  inherit,  and  who  are  they  ? 
A  needless  difficulty  has  been  created  by  the  state- 
ment of  chap.  xi.  39,  that  the  Patriarchs  did  not 
obtain  the  promises,  i.e,  the  blessings  promised, 
and  hence  it  is  concluded  either  that  what  they 
inherited  was  simply  a  promise,  not  the  blessing 
promised  (Bleek),  or  that  the  words  here  used 
cannot  refer  to  Abraham  or  to  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  (Alford).  But  the  argument  is 
clear  enough.  Our  fathers  and  others  of  later 
times  walked  by  faith ;  they  were  stedfast  amid 
the  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  but  they 
inherit  the  promised  blessings,  some  in  the  fulness 
of  God's  grace  on  earth,  and  others  in  heaven. 
The  specific  instance  quoted,  that  of  Abraham, 
had  a  double  fulfilment — the  promise  of  a  large 
seed,  though  long  delayed,  began  to  be  fulfilled 
in  his  lifetime,  and  under  the  old  economy  (Deut. 
i.  10) ;  its  complete  fulfilment  belongs,  of  course, 
to  the  Gospel,  and  Abraham  sees  and  enjo3rs  it 
now,  as  he  saw  and  enjoyed  it  even  when  the 
Epistle  was  written. 
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Vers.  13-20.  The  writer  has  sought  to  encou- 
rage the  Hebrews  by  appealing  to  the  Divine 

*  righteousness.'  He  who  graciously  made  them 
fruitful  would  righteously  treat  them  according 
to  their  fruitfulness,  and  would  complete  what  He 
had  b^[un  (ver.  10).  He  now  proceeds  still  further 
to  encourage  them  by  the  fact  that  they  had  on 
their  side  the  promise  and  the  oath  of  God  even 
as  Abraham  had. 

Ver.  13.  For  when  God  made  (or,  had  made) 
promise  to  Abraham,  becauBe  (since)  be  could 
swear  by  none  greater,  he  aware  by  himself. 

*  Made  promise '  may  be  translated  (as  is  done  by 
De  Wette  and  others>  *had  made  promise,'  with 
reference  to  previous  promises,  which  were  in 
substance  repeated  for  the  first  time  with  an  oath 
at  the  offering  of  Isaac.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  God  did  swear  was  at  Mount  Moriah  (Gen. 
xxii.  16-18).  The  quotation  which  is  made  in 
the  next  verse  follows  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
Septuagint  exactly,  but  it  represents  the  sense. 
Similar  promises  without  an  oath  were  previously 
given  (Gen.  xiii.  16,  xv.  5).  *  Having  made  pro« 
mise,  He  afterwards  sware,'  may  therefore  be 
the  meaning,  as  is  rather  implied  in  ver.  18 ;  but 
whether  the  promise  and  the  oath  refer  to  one 
occasion  only  or  to  two,  the  sense  is  unchanged. 
God  made  promise,  and  then,  because  there  was 
none  greater  to  whom  He  could  appeal,  He 
pledged  His  own  life  or  being  to  the  truth  of  the 
promise.  Both  promise  and  oath  were  immut- 
able ;  the  oath  did  not  add  to  the  intrinsic  cer- 
tainty of  the  promise,  His  word  being  ever  as 
good  as  His  lx>nd  ;  but  it  gave  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  its  certainty,  and  was  fitted  to  remove 
every  doubt. 

Ver.  14.  Saying,  Surely.  The  Hebrew  of 
'surely  *  is  equivalent  to  *  I  swear.'  The  unfami- 
liarity  to  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Hebrew 
idiom  for  swearing  has  created  various  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  particles,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  particle  has  been  misunderstood  by  the 
English  translators  in  this  Epistle  (see  chap.  iv. ). 
But  there  is  now  no  question  as  to  the  sense. 
—Blessing  I  will  bless,  etc.  The  repetition 
indicates,  according  to  the  order  of  the  original 
words,  either  the  certainty  of  the  thing  promised 
('Thou  shalt  surely  die'),  or  the  continuousness 
and  consequent  completeness  of  it.  In  neither 
case  is  it  unmeaning.— I  will  multiply  thee. 
The  full  expression  in  Genesis  is :  *  I  will  multiply 
thy  seed**  Some  think  the  change  is  significant, 
as  if  it  was  intended  to  connect  the  promise  more 
closely  with  Abraham  and  his  faith  rather  than 
with  his  seed  (so  De  Wette  and  Bleek),  and  there 
may  be  force  in  this  somewhat  refined  reasoning ; 
but  the  multiplying  is  the  essential  thing,  and,  as 
Abraham  could  &  multiplied  only  through  his 
descendants,  the  promise  in  this  shorter  form 
leaves  the  meaning  unchanged. 

Ver.  15.  And  so,  in  this  way,  having  patiently 
waited,  believing  and  expecting  the  blessing 
amid  all  the  trials  and  delays  he  was  subjected  to, 
he  obtained  what  had  been  promised, — not  so 
much  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Alford),  who  was  bom 
before  the  oath,  nor  yet  the  restoration  of  Isaac 
from  the  dead  (De  Wette),  a  result  that  needed  no 
waiting.  The  promise  was  really  fulfilled  in 
Abraham's  becoming  through  Isaac  the  father  of 
the  people  of  promise,  and  then  of  *  many  nations ' 
under  the  Gospel  through  Him  who  was  *  the 
seed'  (Gal.  iii.  16),  and  so  of  all  who  are  through 


faith  children  of  Abraham.  This  is  the  pro- 
mise which,  in  the  widest  sense,  Abraham  YtSLS 
obtained.  During  his  earthly  life  the  lulfilmeni: 
was  very  partial.  At  the  exodus  the  seed  are 
expressly  saitl  to  have  been  as  *  the  stars  for  mul- 
titude' (Deut.  i.  10);  but  the  blessing  of  the 
nations  was  still  to  come.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  later  appeared  the  great  Deliverer,  whose 
day  Abraham  also  saw,  and  now  His  kingdom  is 
supreme,  and  Abraham  has  long  since  '  obtained  ' 
it  all.  This  wide  meaning  of  the  promise  is  not 
properly  a  spiritualizing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
is  the  true  meaning  on  which  St.  Paul  again  and 
again  insists  (Gal.  lii.  7  ;  Rom.  iv.  il).  No  trial 
of  faith  under  any  dispensation  has  been  severer 
than  Abraham's,  and  no  reward  more  blessed  or 
more  complete.  The  lesson  to  '  Israel,'  whether 
literal  or  spiritual,  is  decisive  and  clear. 

Ver,  16.  For  men  swear  (*  verily,*  or  'indeed,' 
goes  out  on  external  authority)  by  the  g^reat^ : 
by  one  who  is  above  themselves,  and  can  punish 
the  wrong-doer ;  and  for  confirmation,  when  any 
statement  of  theirs  is  contradicted  the  oath  is 
final ;  the  question,  as  a  legal  question,  is  settled. 
The  oath  here  spoken  of  includes  two  distinct  cases : 
the  truth  of  a  statement  was  made  legally  valid  by 
the  oath  of  assurance  which  appealed  to  God  ; 
an  agpreement  or  covenant  was  made  legally  bind- 
ing by  the  oath  of  promise,  accompanied  on  solemn 
occasions  by  the  death  of  the  covenanting  victim, 
which  death  was  really  an  imprecation  of  death 
on  him  who  broke  the  agreement.  Further  sanc- 
tions, in  either  case,  were  impossible.  The  oath 
went  beyond  everything.  It  was  as  far  as  men 
could  go.  It  still  forms  the  highest  and  final 
sanction  of  the  law ;  and  when  men's  statements 
are  contradicted  or  their  promises  questioned,  the 
oath  is  the  ultimate  confirmation  of  both.  Some 
translate  contradiction  'dispute,' or  'strife;'  'of 
every  dispute  or  strife  of  theirs  the  oath  is  an  end.' 
The  interpretation  given  above  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, however,  partly  because  '  contradiction  *  is 
the  accurate  rendering  of  the  word  elsewhere 
(chap.  vii.  7),  and  partly  because  there  is  no  dis- 
pute or  strife  supposed  in  this  ctse,  but  only,  on 
man's  side,  disbelief  and  questioning  of  the  Divine 
announcement.  The  entire  thought  of  this  reason- 
ing is  given  in  very  similar  words  in  Philo  (sec 
Delitzsdi). 

Ver.  17.  Wherein;  better,  'wherefore,'  under 
which  circumstances,  in  which  case,  on  which 
principle,  Le,  man  having  this  estimate  of  the 
value  of  an  oath. — Qod,  willing  to  show  more 
abundantly  to  the  heirs  of  the  promise  (those  to 
whom  under  both  economies  the  promises  belong, 
see  ver.  12)  the  immutability  01  his  wilL  The 
word  used  for  '  will '  is  used  by  Luke  and  by  Paul 
to  express  God's  gracious  will  or  counsel  (Acts  ii. 
23,  etc.  ;  Eph.  i.  11).— Intervened,  'mediated,' 
with  an  oath,  i.e,  between  Himself  as  the  pro- 
miser  and  man  as  the  recipient  of  the  promise. 
He  Himself  came  as  pledge  and  surety,  not  for  us 
(Ps.  cxix.  122)  but  for  Himself.  The  same  loving 
purpose  that  provided  the  blessings  He  promised 
prompted  Him  to  do  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  win  our  trust  and  establish  our  faith. 

Ver.  18.  That  by  means  of  two  immutable 
things,  two  distinct  acts,  things  really  done. 
Most  understand  by  these  two  things  the  promise 
and  the  oath  to  Abraham  ;  but  the  immutability 
He  is  said  to  show  by  the  oath  (ver.  17) ;  though 
no  doubt  He  was  also  immutable  in  His  promise. 
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Ttut  quality,  however,  was  not  so  clearly  shown  to 
cor  apprehension.     It  is  therefore  better  to  regard 
the  oath  to  Abraham  as  one,  and  the  oath  con- 
cerning Melchisedec  (the  typical  priest)  as  another 
(Ps.  ex.  4,  quoted  in  chap.  v.  6  and  vii.  21). — In 
neither  of  which  is  it  poMible  that  God  ever 
lies  (the  force  of  the  tense  denying  the  oossibiliiy 
in  a  single  case).     The  emphasis  is  on  lying  and 
the  impossibility,  while  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
article  before  *  God*  calls  attention  to  His  nature. 
In  the  case  of  Him  who  is  God,  lying  can  really 
have  no  place  (Tit.  i.  2),  only  He  needs  to  meet 
human   infirmity. — That  we   may  have  strong 
eneoaragement  who  have  fled  for  xefage  to  lay 
hold  of  title  hope  set  before  ns  (as  the  goal  of  our 
race  or  the  reward  of  our  conflict).     On  the  whole, 
this  is  the  more  probable  meaning.     Those  who 
connect  *  strong  encouragement  *  with  •  to  lay  hold 
of  the  hope,'  etc.,  leave  *have  fled  for  refuge' 
without  an  object,  and  represent   Christians  as 
fleeing  somewhere  for  refuge,   and  then   laying 
hold  of  their  hope.     What  they  need  is  *  strong 
encouragement,'  having  already  fled  for  refuge  to 
their  hope.     We  have  laid  hold  of  the  promise  set 
before  ns  in  the  double  oath  of  God,  Christ,  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  and  the  great  High  Priest, 
and  it  is  a  mighty  encouragement  to  keep  hold  of 
that  on  which  we  have  laul  hold  (the  word  means 
both),  to  know  that  God  Himself  has  solemnly 
assured  and  reassured  us  of  Hb  loving  purpose  on 
our  behalf.     'Encouragement,*  translated  'conso- 
lation,' has  a  wide  meaning ;  it  includes  the  help 
and  blessing  which  men  odl  in  for  emergencies. 
The  meanings  vary  between  *  strength  *  and  *  con- 
sobtion,*  the  old  English  word  'comfort*  repre- 
senting both — the    first  etymologic^ly  (through 
fortis),  and  the  second  from  usage. 

Ver.  19.  Which  {i.e,  which  hope,  not  which 
encouragement)  we  have.  The  hope  spoken  of 
in  the  previous  verse  is  largely  objective,  i.e,  it 
includes  the  object  of  our  hope, — the  glorious 
things  which  the  promise  warrants  us  in  expect- 
ing. In  this  verse  it  is  largely  subjective — the 
affection  or  grace  (compare  'Christ,  bur  hope, 
sustains  us,*  where  hope  is  objective ;  and  *  hope 
m  Christ  sustains  us,  where  hope  is  subjective; 
both  are  combined  in  the  beautiful  description, 
'Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory ').  Each  implies 
the  other  ;  the  heavenly  reward  as  set  before  us 
by  God  is  '  our  hope  *  in  its  objective  sense  ;  our 
hope  of  the  heavenly  reward  is  the  grace  of  hope 
m  the  subjective  sense.— Aa  an  anchor  of  tne 
soul  (a  common  classical  emblem,  though  not 
found,  as  'anchor*  itself  is  never  found,  in  the 
Old  Testament)  both  raze  (with  firm  holding 
Round)  and  stedfut  (in  itself  strong),  and  enter- 
&g  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil.  A 
mixed  figure,  but  of  great  beauty.  The  anchor  of 
the  sailor  is  cast  downwards  into  the  depth  of  the 
ocean ;  but  the  anchor  of  the  Christian,  which  is 
hope,  finds  its  ground  and  hold  above.  Into  the 
holiest  above  Jesus  has  entered  for  us,  and  there 
also  the  anchor  of  our  hope  has  entered  ;  so  have 
we  rest  now,  and  shall  outride  all  the  storms  of 
onr  earthly  life.  Some  regard  these  last  clauses, 
'sure  and  stedfast,'  as  qualifying  'hope,'  not  the 
anchor ;  the  image,  in  short,  they  think,  is  once 
named,  and  then  no  longer  used ;  while  others 
re|;ard  the  hope  as  identical  with  Christ,  who  is 
said  to  enter  heaven  as  our  anchor,  and  then  as 
priest  for  us.  The  general  sense  is  not  changed 
in  any  of  these  interpretations.     The  force  and 


beauty  of  the  figure  b  best  preserved,  however, 
by  the  interpretation  first  given. 

Ver.  20.  Whither  as  foreronnep  Jeena  has 
entered  for  na,  having  become  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec  a  High  Priest  for  ever.  'As 
forerunner*  (not  'the,'  and  not  'a'  forerunner,  as 
if  He  were  one  of  several.  This  absence  of  the 
article  simply  calls  attention  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  His  entrance).  '  Forerunner  *  occupies 
the  prominent  place  also  in  the  sentence.  The 
Levitical  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  as  Christ  also  entered 
into  the  Holiest  of  all.  Here  He  appears  in  a 
new  character.  He  is  now  gone  to  prepare  a 
place  for  us ;  we  are  to  follow  and  to  share  His 
glory  and  His  throne.  The  *  priest  for  ever '  of 
the  Psalm  is  now  changed  into  'high  priest,*  a 
title  made  appropriate  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
into  the  holy  place  simply,  but  into  the  immediate 
Dresence  of  God,  He  b  gone. — After  the  order  of 
Melchisedec  occupies  the  emphatic  place  in  the 
verse,  for  it  is  the  subject  to  which  he  is  about  to 
return.     Here,  therefore,  the  digression  ends. 

Chap.  vii.  1-28.  Resuming  his  argument,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  show  that  Jesus,  belonging  as 
He  did  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  is  superior  to 
Aaron.  In  proving  his  point  he  first  (i)  treats  of 
the  priest  king  Melchisedec  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  Genesis  (xiv.),  dwells  upon  his  greatness 
(1-3)1  and  on  his  superiority  to  Abraham,  the 
ancestor  and  representative  of  Levi  (4-10) ;  he 
then  (2)  treats  of  the  prediction  (Ps.  ex.),  wherein 
it  is  foretold  that  a  perpetual  priest  is  to  arise  who 
is  to  supersede  the  Aaronic  priests  because  of 
their  inefficiency;  shows  (3)  that  the  greater 
solemnity  of  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  proves  its  superiority  to  the  priesthood  of 
Levi  (20-22)  ;  (4)  its  permanence  (23-25) ;  and 
(5)  its  adaptedness  to  our  needs  (26-28). 

Here  begin  the  things  hard  to  be  explained; 
not  that  the  difl&culty  lies  in  the  phrases  used  con- 
cerning Melchisedec,  for  these,  however  startling 
to  us,  were  familiar  modes  of  expression  among 
the  Jews,  but  that  the  Jews  were  slow  to  receive 
and  apply  the  general  teaching  of  the  passage. 
The  Jewish  priesthood  had  the  highest  sanctions ; 
it  was  the  divinest  part  of  the  law.  The  govern- 
ment was  originally  a  theocracy ;  the  priest  was 
the'  representative  of  the  invisible  Kmg,  His 
minister,  and  the  mediator  between  the  nation 
and  Himself.  The  kingship  came  later.  It 
originated  partly  in  popular  feeling,  and  was  at 
first  even  displeasing  to  God.  That  the  Messiah 
should  be  King,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  occu- 
pant of  his  throne,  was  generally  allowed ;  but 
that  He  was  to  be  priest  also,  that  He  was  to  set 
aside  the  ancient  law,  was  something  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  The  cessation  of  the  priesthood 
b  indeed  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  Jews  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  is  in  their  view 
even  more  irremediable.  And  yet  One  is  to  arise 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  after  that 
of  Aaron,  and  is  to  hold  uninterrupted  office  in 
His  Church. 

Ver.  I.  For  this  Melchisedeo  .  .  .  aUdeth  a 
priest  continaally.  And  who  is  he  ?  King  of 
Salem,  ue,  Jerusalem,  as  is  taught  in  the  old  tra- 
dition given  in  the  Targums  (see  Gill);  and  in 
Josephus  {Antiq,  i.  10,  2),  the  Salem  of  the  76th 
Psalm  (ver.  3).  The  later  tradition,  though  earlier 
than  Jerome^s  day,  that  it  was  a  Salem  in  Samaria 
(John  iii.  23),  is  not  probable.     Nor  only  was  he 
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king  of  Salem,  he  was  also  Priest  of  the  Most 
Hi^  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  a 
title  intended  to  assert  not  only  that  He  is  God 
alone,  but  that  Melchisedec  was  priest  of  the  God 
not  of  a  particular  people,  but  ot  all  nations  ;  his 
priesthood  belonged  therefore  to  the  primitive 
dispensation  of  religion,  the  early  Catholicism  of 
the  first  ages,  and  not  to  the  temporary  and  typical 
economy  of  Judaism.— Who  met  Anraham  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and 
gave  him,  when  at  the  summit  of  his  earthly 
greatness,  after  he  had  overthrown  four  kings  and 
delivered  five,  his  priestlv  benediction  (see  Deut 
xxi.  5) — a  benediction  wnich  Abraham  welcomed 
by  paying  the  tithe  which  was  of  old  offered  to 
priests,  that  they  might  present  it  as  a  symbol  of 
the  consecration  of  all  the  gains  of  the  offerer 
unto  God.  Abraham  therefore  acknowledged 
what  the  blessing  implied,  the  reality  and  the 
greatness  of  his  priesthood. 

Nor  less  instructive  is  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  city,  and  the  very  silence  of  the  Scripture  record 
on  other  questions.  Melchisedec,  his  personal 
name,  when  interpreted,  is  significant  of  his 
character.  He  is  king  of  Righteousness,  he  rules 
in  righteousness,  he  maintains  and  diffuses  right- 
eousness.—And  after  that  (in  the  next  place)  he 
is  king  of  Peace,  and  *  righteousness  and  peace  * 
are,  p  we  know,  the  elory  of  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  (Ps.  Ixxii.).  This  reasoning  rests  upon  a 
double  principle.  Names  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment largely  descriptive  of  character,  and  as  God 
arranges  all  the  developments  of  history,  and  sets 
up  tbis  king  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  we  may 
safely  reason  from  him  to  the  antit3rpe,  and  gather 
lessons  and  proofs  of  God's  purpose  and  grace. 

Ver.  3.  He  is  without  father  or  mother, 
appearing  out  of  the  darkness  without  ancestors 
or  successors  ;  without  pedigree  either  immediate 
or  remote ;  owing  his  priesthood,  therefore,  and 
dignities  to  no  connection  with  priests  on  his 
father's  side  or  even  on  his  mother's :  his  is  a 
priesthood  purely  personal,  and  not  to  be  traced 
to  natural  descent  or  hereditary  claim.  In  con- 
trast with  this  tenure  of  office  was  the  tenure  of 
the  Levites;  they  held  their  priesthood  only  on 
condition  that  they  could  prove  their  descent  from 
Levi ;  and  so,  after  the  captivity,  those  who  could 
not  prove  this  descent  were  n.»t  allowed  to  act  as 
priests  till  God  Himself  gave  counsel  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  (Ezra  ii.  62,  63  ;  Neh.  vii.  63-65). 
—Without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life, 
unlike  the  Jewish  priests  therefore,  who  began 
their  ministry  at  thirty  and  closed  it  at  fifty,  the 
high  priest  holding  his  office  until  he  died.— But 
made  like  (in  the  respect  named)  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually.  These 
words  still  refer  to  the  history  and  not  properly  to 
the  Psalm  (ex.  4),  where  it  is  said  that  Melchi- 
sedec was  made  like  to  Christ,  and  so,  instead  of 
•a  priest  for  ever,'  the  phrase  of  the  Psalm,  we 
have  *  a  priest  .continually,'  one  whose  office 
remains  unbroken  either  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  close.  Though  this  is  the  simplest  and  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  some  find  a 
deeper  meaning  in  them.  The  terms  used  are 
wide  and  sweeping,  and  while  the  Targums  and 
Philo,  and  modem  commentators,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  explanations  given  above  of  the 
phrases  *  without  father  or  mother  or  genealogy, ' 
a  deeper  meaning  is  not  without  its  attractions, 
^specially  when  the  words  are  applied  to  the  great 
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antitype  Christ.  'Without  father,'  it  has  been 
thougnt,  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  Christ  had  no 
earthly  father  and  no  Divine  mother  (answering  to 
His  higher  nature),  while  the  later  expressions, 
'without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life,'  axe 
descriptive,  they  think,  of  Him  whose  going- 
forth  are  from  everlasting,  and  who,  though  He 
died,  conquered  death,  and  has  taken  the  nature 
He  assumed  into  union  with  His  essential  eternity. 
What  in  the  type  means  no  record,  meant  in  the 
antitype  no  existence.  It  may  fairly  be  admitted 
that  the  phrases  are  finely  chosen  so  as  to  be  true 
of  the  type  in  some  degree,  and  more  profoundly 
true  of  our  Lord  ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  unsafe  to 
go.  Origen  regarded  Melchisedec  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  an  angel ;  Bleek  thinks  that  the  writer 
shared  a  supposed  Jewish  opinion  that  he  was 
called  into  existence  miraculously  and  miraculously 
withdrawn,  then  abiding  a  priest  for  ever.  Others, 
ancient  and  modem,  think  he  was  the  Son  of  God 
Himself — ^an  opinion  untenable,  inconsistent  alike 
with  the  Psalm  and  with  the  entire  teaching  of 
this  Epistle.  The  Jewish  writers  supposed  him 
to  have  been  Shem  (see  Gill),  or  Enocn,  or  Job. 
It  is  enough  to  sav  that  he  probably  represents  a 
royal  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  the  head  of  his 
race,  before  as  yet  the  primitive  worship  bad 
become  corrupt,  and  before  there  had  arisen  any 
need  for  selecting  a  particular  family  as  the  de- 
positary and  the  guard  of  the  Divine  will.  ...  It 
is  solemn  and  instructive  to  note  how  most  of  the 
false  religions  on  earth  and  most  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  time  owe  their  power  to  men's  desire  to 
have  a  human  priest  wno  may  forgive  them  and 
plead  for  thepa,  and  even  offer  sacrifice  for  them. 
The  doctrine  is  even  more  popular  than  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  forgiveness  without  sacrifice  and 
without  priest.  AH  sacrifices  are  superseded,  by 
the  sacrince  of  the  cross,  and  all  priesthoods  by 
the  priesthood  of  our  Lord.  The  recognition  of 
one  priest  is  as  essential  to  true  religion  as  the 
recognition  of  one  king. 

Ver.  4.  Kow  oomader  (consider  further,  a 
slightly  transitional  particle)  how  great  (applied 
to  age,  size,  or,  as  here,  to  moral  grandeur)  this 
man  was,  to  whom  even  Abraham  the  patriarch. 
(the  father  of  the  tribe,  of  the  whole  race  of  Israel) 
gave  the  tenth  out  of  the  beet  of  the  spoils. 
The  word  rendered  '  spoils  *  means  properly  that 
which  lies  at  the  top  of  a  heap,  '  the  finest  of  the 
wheat,*  and  so  of  any  spoils  taken  in  war.  It  is 
questioned  whether  the  tenth  of  the  best  of  the 
spoil  means  the  tenth  of  the  best  of  the  spoils, 
leaving  what  was  of  less  value  untithed,  or  a  tenth 
of  all  the  spoil,  which  tenth  as  given  to  God  was 
to  be  the  best  part  of  the  whole.  The  last  is  the 
true  meaning  (comp.  Num.  zv.  21),  for  it  is 
already  said  that  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of 
all  (ver.  2).  As  was  fitting,  he  gave  to  God  the 
tenth,  and  that  tenth  the  best. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  verily  (or,  'indeed,*  as  in 
ver.  8;  or  better,  the  emphatic  'and  they,'  the 
Greek  particle  calling  attention  to  the  contrast 
between  those  mentioned  in  this  verse  and  in  the 
following)  that  are  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  when 
they  (not '  who ')  receive  .  .  .  have  a  command- 
ment, etc.  The  meaning  here  is  best  learned 
from  the  facts.  The  Levites,  the  teachers  of  the 
Jewish  people,  received  their  portion  of  the  land 
of  promise  in  the  form  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce 
of  the  ground  (Num.  xviii.  21-24);  of  this  tithe, 
the   priests   properly  so  called   received  a  tithe 
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'Nam.  xviii  26-28) :  the  priests*  share,  therefore, 
was  taken  from  their  brethren's  share,  and  all 
from  the  people.  This  was  the  arrangement 
'according  to  the  law.* 

Ver.  6.  Bnt  he  (Melchisedec)  whose  desoent 
(pedigree)  is  not  reckoned  from  them  has  never- 
theless taken  tithes  of  Abnhem  (when  he 
contained  in  his  own  person  both  Levi  and  Israel). 
And  not  only  dkl  he  receive  tithes  from  the  tithe- 
taking  Levites,  he  hath  also  blessed  him  who 
has  (who  is  the  possessor  of)  the  promises. 

Ver.  7.  And  beyond  all  oontiadiction  (or 
without  any  contradiction),  what  gives  a  blessing 
is  greater,  (is  raised  above)  what  receives  it  The 
neuter  of  the  original  seems  used  to  express  the 
universality  of  the  statement,  and  to  make  the 
truth  of  it  depend  not  on  the  person  but  on  the 
act  or  relation  itself;  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
Melchisedec  is  greater  than  Abraham,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  promises,  for  he  adds  even  to  the 
blessings  of  him  who  for  all  men  and  by  all  men 
is  so  richly  blessed.  The  exalted  founder  and 
head  of  the  covenant  people  is  inferior,  even  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  to  the  still  more  exalted 
and  mysterious  personage  who  is  at  once  priest 
and  king. 

Ver.  S.  And  heze  indeed  (as  in  ver.  5,  *  indeed ' 
is  useful  only  to  make  more  clear  the  contrast  of  the 
following  clause ;  an  emphatic  '  and  here  *  would 
be  better)  refers  not  to  the  time  of  Melchisedec, 
though  that  is  last  spoken  of,  but  to  the  time  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  which  extends  down  to 
the  writer's  own  age. — Men  that  die  (literally, 
*  dying  men  *  they  are  who)  reoeive  tithes  ;  bat 
there  {i.e,  in  the  case  of  Melchisedec  of  which  he 
is  immediately  speaking,  but  which  as  belonging 
to  the  past  is  more  remote)  he  zeoeiYeth  them,  or 
whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth,  ue.  we  read 
of  him  not  as  dying  but  as  living.  No  'end  of 
life  *  is  affirmed  of  him  at  all.  This  is  spoken  not 
of  Melchisedec  as  man,  but  of  the  Melchbedec  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  who  is  made  in  this  way 
like  unto  the  eternal  priest.  As  man  he  no  doubt 
died,  but  as  priest  he  did  not  belong  to  that  order. 
Under  the  law  the  priesthood  was  temporary. 
Befcwe  the  law  the  priest  was  priest  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  so  was  perpetual  (as  at  Rome  the 
dictator  for  life  was  known  as  'Dictator  per- 
petuus*) ;  and  as  Christ  lives  for  ever,  so  for  ever 
He  is  able  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

Ver.  9.  And  so  to  say  (a  phrase  which,  like  '  as 
it  were,*  is  tised  to  moderate  a  strong  expression 
or  to  qualify  a  statement  that  is  not  literally  true  ; 
the  otner  sense  of  the  original,  *  in  a  word,*  '  to 
speak  briefly,'  is  not  appropriate  here). 

An  obvious  objection  to  the  previous  reasoning  is 
that  Abraham  was  not  a  priest.  It  was  therefore 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  pay  tithes  and 
lecetve  the  blessing.  Bnt  the  objection  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  as  Abraham  had 
obtained  the  promise,  he  was  the  representative 
of  ail  his  descendants.  Levi  was  in  him,  not 
physically  and  seminally  merely,  but  repre- 
sentatively ;  and  so  Abraham  on  his  own  behalf 
and  on  theirs  recc^ised  a  priesthood  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  dispensation  which  belonged  to  his 
own  line. 

Ver.  II.  If  therefore  perfection  was ;  better, 
'If  again,'  or  'Now  if,*  a  transitional  particle 
indicating  an  argument  bearing  on  the  same 
subject  (see  ix.  i).  'Was,*  not  'were;*  the 
reasoning  is  not,  '  If  there  were  perfection,  there 


would  be  no  need ;  *  but, '  If  there  was  perfection, 
there  was  no  need.*  The  Psalm  tells  us  that  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  there  was  to  arise  a 
priest  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order  of  Aaron, 
but  to  a  different  order ;  and  this  declaration 
implies  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  not 
capable  of  securing  the  great  end  of  a  priesthood. 
What  that  end  is  has  been  largely  discussed. 
Expiation,  consecration,  transformation  of  personal 
character,  true  permanent  blessedness,  each  has 
had  its  advocates,  and  we  may  safely  combine 
them  all.  If  sinners  are  to  be  forgiven,  forgive- 
ness must  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  character 
and  law  ;  the  con.science  must  be  pacified  and 
man  made  holy.  That  the  Levitical  priesthood 
did  not  effect  these  ends  is  proved  at  length  later 
on ;  here  the  writer  restricts  himself  to  the  one 
point,  that  after  the  first  priesthood  was  instituted 
It  was  announced  that  its  work  was  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  another  order,  an  intimation  of  its 
insufficiency.  The  case  is  made  clear  by  the 
parenthetic  statement— for  on  the  ground  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  (not  '  under  it  *)  the  people 
have  received  the  law  (f>.  not  that  the  priest- 
hood was  first  and  the  law  afterwards,  for  the 
contrary  is  the  fact,  nor  that  the  people  were 
subject  to  a  law  that  had  reference  to  the  priest- 
hood). The  law  rested  on  the  assumed  existence 
of  a  '  priesthood,  all  its  precepts  and  requirements 
presupposing  some  such  body;*  so  that  now,  if 
the  pnesth(xxi  is  removed,  the  economy  itself  is 
removed  alsa  Under  the  Gospel,  God  appoints, 
as  He  foretold,  a  priest  who  does  not  answer  to 
the  description  given  of  priests  under  the  law — 
a  clear  proof  that  He  who  first  made  the  law  has 
annulled  it. — ^What  need  was  there  that  there 
should  arise  (the  usual  word  to  describe  one 
raised  to  dignities  in  his  office,  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37) 
a  different  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
and  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  not  (or  not  be 
called)  after  the  order  of  Aaron  t 

Ver.  12.  For  the  priesthood  being  changed. 
This  is  true  of  an  institution  that  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  law  in  the  sense  just  described 
(ver.  II).  If  Christ  is  made  priest,  the  law  is 
changed  in  its  ceremonial  and  political  arrange- 
ments, and  even  in  the  ethical  relation  of  the 
people  to  God.  They  have  another  priest,  and 
through  the  completeness  of  his  work  they  have  a 
freeness  of  access  and  a  fulness  of  forgiveness 
which  alters  the  very  nature  of  their  economy. 

Ver.  13.  The  writer  now  proves  the  complete- 
ness of  the  change  of  the  pnesthood. — ^Por  he  of 
whom  (not  '  to  whom,*  Dr.  J.  Brown  and  others, 
the  preposition  being  used  to  denote  that  to  which 
a  word  or  thing  refers)  these  things  (the  words  in 
Psalm  ex.)  are  said  (see  the  end  of  ver.  11) 
hatk  partaken  of  (better  than  '  pertaineth'),  hath 
become  a  member  of,  a  different  tribe  (the  words 
describe  an  already  existing  fact,  and  intimate 
that  he  had  joined  the  tribe),  of  whioh  tribe  no 
man  hath  ever  (the  full  force  of  the  corrected 
text)  given  attendance  (the  word  means  to 
bestow  labour  or  attention  upon  anything,  see 
I  Tim.  iv.  13)  at  the  altar. 

Ver.  14.  For  (the  proof  of  the  statement  of 
ver.  13)  it  is  evident  (plain  to  all,  an  adjective 
found  only  in  Paul,  i  Tim.  v.  24;  for  proof 
that  it  is  evident,  see  the  passages  in  the  margin 
above)  that  onr  Lord  hatn  sprung — as  a  branch 
out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  a  common  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  Zech.  iv.  2 ;  or 
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as  the  sun  or  the  star  rises  (Num.  xxii.  17  ;  com- 
pare Isa.  Ix.  I  and  Matt.  iv.  2).  Both  meanings  of 
the  word  '  hath  sprung '  are  scriptural.  Christ  is 
said  to  'spring  up'  m  both  senses^  Here  the 
former  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  language  of 
Isaiah,  chap.  xL,  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  ^Oat  of  Jndah,  with  respect 
to  which  Moaea  spake  nothing  conoeming 
prieetB,  nothing  to  imply  that  priests  should  arise 
out  of  that  tribe.— Oar  Lord.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  Scripture  where  thb  name  'Our  Lord,* 
now  so  familiar,  is  applied  to  Christ  without  the 
addition  of  His  proper  name  Jesus,  or  His  of&dal 
name  Christ.     '  The  Lord '  is  frequent. 

Vers.  15-17.  The  writer  now  touches  another 
point  of  the  argument. — And  it  ia  yet  far  more 
evident.  What  is  more  evident  ?  That  the  law 
is  changed?  as  De  Wette  and  Bleek  hold. 
Hardly;  for  this  is  not  the  main  thought,  but 
the  imperfection  of  the  priesthood  (ver.  11). 
That  imperfection  has  been  proved  by  the  change 
of  priests,  and  that  imperfection  b  made  still  more 
evident  by  the  fact  that  a  new  priesthood  b  to 
arise  after  the  similitade  of  Melchiaedeo  (ver. 
16),  who  hath  been  made  (who  hath  become) 
priest  not  after  what  is  a  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment— i,e.  a  rule  of  external  ordinances  (see 
Lev,  xxi.  17-24;  Ex.  xl.  12-17),  temporary  and 
perishing— but  after  what  ie  the  power  (the 
priestlv  and  kingly  power,  Rom.  1. )  of  an  endleaa, 
an  inaiBflolnble  life.  We  are  bidden  to  conceive 
of  His  priesthood  in  this  light,  and  not  in  the 
light  of  the  qualities  and  temporary  office  of  the 
priests  under  the  Levitical  law  (ver.  17). — For 
it  is  testified  of  him,  Then  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
the  emphatic  phrase. 

Vers.  18,  19.  These  verses  summarize  the  argu- 
ment of  the  previous  verses. — ^For  what  takes 
place  is  on  the  one  hand  an  annulling  of  the 
former  commandment  fconcemine  the  priesthood) 
on  aooonnt  of  what  in  it  was  wei3c  and  nnproflt- 
able  (for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect),  and  on 
the  other  hand  [there  b]  a  brin^g  in  over  the 
law  of  a  bettor  hope — sudi  a  bringing  in  as  supplies 
the  deficiencies  of  the  law  and  practically  supersedes 
it. — By  means  of  which  hope  we  draw  nigh  to 
Gk)d.  "What  in  it  was  weak'  b  the  expression 
the  writer  employs,  not  the  wider  expression,  the 
weakness  thereof.  He  simply  calls  attention  to 
what  in  it  has  that  quality.  The  law  made 
nothing  perfect ;  it  finished  nothing ;  it  created 
hope,  but  failed  to  satbfy  it ;  it  awakened  a 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  an  atonement,  but 
provided  no  sacrifice ;  it  set  up  the  ideal  of  a 
noly  life,  but  failed  to  give  the  strength  needed  to 
realize  the  ideal ;  it  created  longings  for  closer 
fellowship  with  God,  but  opened  no  way  whereby 
we  could  draw  nigh.  *  IVe  draw  nigh,*  and  not 
priests  only.  The  access  to  God  b  free  to  all  who 
oelieve.  The  Holy  of  Holies  has  still  to  the  eye  of 
flesh  its  veil ;  but  Christ  has  entered  for  us,  and 
so  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  has  no  veil  at  all.  The 
title  and  the  fitness  to  enter  there  b  the  perfection 
which  the  law  could  never  give.  This  note  has 
been  struck  already  (iv.  16,  vi.  19) ;  by  and  by  it 
swells  into  a  whole  strain  of  impassioned  argument 
(ix.  24,  X.  19-25). 

Vers.  20-22.  A  third  argument  is  now  intro- 
duced. The  oath  which  God  sware  in  making 
Hb  Son  Priest  gives  to  His  office  higher  sanctions. 
_  And  inasmncm  as  (it  is)  not  without  an  oath ; 
rather  a  simpler  filling  up  of  the  omission  than 


the  Authorised  Version,  though  '  He  was  made 
(or  came  to  be)  priest  *  better  represents  what  b 
really  a  new  argument. 

Ver.  21.  (For  they,  as  we  know,  withont  an 
oath  (literally,  without  the  swearings  of  an  oath 
as  a  solemn  act)  are  made  (have  become  and  now 
are)  priests;  bat  he  with  an  oath  by  him  that 
saith,  etc.).— 22.  Of  so  much  better  »  covenant 
(or  as  in  A.  V.,  provided  *a  better  covenant,* 
which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  made 
emphatic)  hath  Jesns  become  surety,  i.e.  He 
has  pledged  Himself  for  the  maintenance  of  it, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises.  The 
covenant  b  the  result  of  Hb  death,  and  Hb 
presence  above  as  Priest  (vL  20)  and  the  glory 
and  honour  with  which  He  b  crowned  (iL  9)  are 
a  perpetual  security  for  its  continuance  and  com- 
pletion. 

Vers.  23-25.  A  fourth  argument  for  the  superi- 
ority of  Christ's  priesthood  b  that  the  pnests 
under  the  law  were  continually  removed  by  death, 
while  Chrbt  b  undying.  Thb  argument  has 
been  touched  upon  before  (vers.  8  and  16)  in 
different  connections.  Here  it  b  the  p>ersonal 
contrast  of  the  many  who  changed  with  the 
one  who  abides. — ^And  they  indeed  have  become 
and  BtiU  are  priests  In  great  number,  becanse 
they  are  being  hindered  by  death  ftom  eon- 
tinning  {i,e,  *  in  their  priesthood,'  not  *  in  their 
life,*  which  makes  a  poor  tautological  sense;. 

Ver.  24.  But  he  because  of  nis  abiding  for 
ever  {i.e.  in  Hb  life,  Tohn  xiL  34)  hath  his 
priesthood  unchangeable  ('inviolable').  The 
active  sense  of  the  word  rendered  *  unchangeable ' 
('what  does  not  pass  over  to  another')  is  very 
unusual,  and  therefore  less  likely;  but  either 
meaning  makes  a  good,  and  nearly  the  same, 
sense.  By  some  commentators  the  'abiding' 
which  b  here  affirmed  of  Christ  b  applied  not  to 
Hb  life,  but  to  Hb  priesthood.  If  thb  meaning 
seem  preferable,  it  needs  then  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  ^  for  ever '  of  the  Psalm  relates  to  the 
priesthood  of  Chrbt,  and  answers  to  the  *  for  ever  * 
of  the  arrangement  with  Melchisedec — each  of 
them  having  reference  to  the  covenant  to  which 
they  belong,  and  so  not  eternal  in  the  case  of 
Melchisedec,  nor  even  in  the  case  of  Christ ; 
for  though  the  life  of  Christ  b  eternal,  as  are 
the  effects  of  Hb  priesthood,  yet  His  exercise 
of  that  office  will  cease  when  aill  the  glorious  ends 
of  it  are  completely  answered  in  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  redeemed,  even  as  He  will  then 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  (i  Cor.  xv. 
24).  But  the  more  natural  reference  of '  for  ever ' 
b  to  His  life. 

Ver.  25.  Whence,  i,e.  from  the  fact  that  He 
lives  it  follows — the  particle  being  generally  used 
to  introduce  something  of  deeper  significance. — 
He  is  able  also  to  save  (in  its  completest  sense, 
not  from  thb  evil  or  the  other,  but  from  all  evil) 
to  the  uttermost  (not  to  save  for  ever,  but,  as  the 
word  properly  means  (see  Bleek),  to  completeness 
in  every  respect,  and  not  chiefly  with  respect  to 
duration)  all  that  approach  through  him  to  God, 
ever  living  as  he  does, — a  fuller  explanation  of 
the  'whence  *  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse, — to 
undertake  for  them.  The  word  rendered 
' undertake '  means  primarily  'to  see '  or  ' meet 
in  with  a  person  on  behalf  of  another,'  and  so 
includes  all  that  Chrbt  does  for  us,  either  by  Hb 
perpetual  oblation  in  heaven,  or  by  His  mediation 
generally  and  kingship  as  Head  over  alL     This 
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mediation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  work  of 
Chri^  so  far  as  His  priestly  office  is  concerned, 
and  is  the  ground  of  the  triumphant  outburst  of 
St.  Paul  when  he  concludes  that  none  can  con- 
demn, seeing  that  Christ  who  died  is  now  risen, 
and  is  making  continual  intercession  on  our  behalf. 
Its  foundation  of  right  is  His  atoning  sacrifice ; 
its  central  motive  is  the  love  He  bous  us ;  its 
method  of  procedure,  the  advocacy  of  our  interests, 
and  the  intimation  of  His  will  that  the  blessings  we 
need  be  bestowed  ;  and  its  fruit  the  maintenance 
of  oar  relation  to  God,  and  our  perseverance  in 
holiness. 

Vers.  26-28.  The  final  argument  for  this  superi- 
ority is  the  moral  fitness  of  the  whole  arrangement 
(see  iL  10). — ¥m  nich  a  high  priest  was  for  us 
befitting — a  high  priest  who  was  holy  (giving  to 
God  the  reverence  and  holy  love  that  were  due  to 
Him),  haimlen  (innocent,  guileless,  unsuspected 
in  relation  to  all  human  duty  between  man  and 
man),  nndefiled  (free,  therefore,  from  personal 
pollution,  and  from  l^al  defilement,  such  as  often 
mterrupted  the  priestly  office),  separated  from 


^  .»itying  them,  helping  them,  able  to 
sympathize  with  them,  dying  for  them,  but  not 
belonging  to  their  class, — apart  from  them  as  He 
was  a/art  from  sin  itself  (Heb.  iv.  15,  where  a 
fonn  of  the  same  word  is  used),  and  made  higher 
than  the  haaveiis — a  phrase  found  only  here, 
though  the  sense  is  expressed  elsewhere  (chap.  iv. 
14 :  '  having  passed  through  the  heavens ; '  Eph. 
iv.  10:  'far  above  the  heavens').  It  describes 
His  higher  authority,  while  implying  that  part  of 
His  work  has  been  done  on  earth,  and  that  for  the 
rest  it  is  essential  that  He  should  be  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  And  such  a  high  priest  and  no 
other  became  us,  who  needs  not  daily  to  offor 
■wnifice  for  his  own  sins,  as  the  high  priest  did 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  then  for  the  sins 
of  the  people;  bnt  this  (the  offering  for  the  sins 
of  the  people)  he  did  onoe  for  all  when  he 
offiBred  nimselt  This  is  the  first  mention  in 
this  Epistle  of  Christ    *  offering  Himself;'  the 


truth  is  introduced  again  and  again  :  once  struck, 
the  note  sounds  ever  louder  and  louder.  As  the 
writer  compares  Christ  with  the  Levitical  high 
priests,  and  as  these  did  not  offer  sacrifices  daily, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  *  daily '  of 
this  verse.  The  various  solutions  (that  the  high 
priest  did  offer  ifuense  daily :  that  the  high 
priest  might  have  taken  part  occasionally  in  the 
daily  burnt-offerings  ;  that  *  daily '  means  on  the 
day  appointed— the  Day  of  Atonement  which  is 
elsewhere  said  to  be  every  year  *from  days  to 
days,*  Ex.  xiii.  10,  Heb.  and  LXX.  ;  and  that 
the  high  priest  is  regarded  as  doing  what  the 
ordinary  priest  did)  are  all  unsatisfactory.  Christ 
is  now,  and  every  day,  in  the  Holy  Place.  If, 
therefore.  He  were  a  sinner,  as  the  high  priests  of 
old  were,  He  would  need  to  offer  for  Himself  each 
day,  as  the  high  priests  offer,  on  the  one  day  of 
every  year  when  tney  appeared  before  God.  But 
Christ,  being  completely  firee  from  all  personal  sm, 
had  no  need  to  offer  except  for  others  ;  and  as  He 
offered  Himself  once  for  all,  His  atonement  has 
perpetual  efficacy. 

Ver.  28.  For  the  law  appointed  men  (emphatic) 
high  priests  having  infirmity ;  bnt  the  word  of 
the  oath  (see  ver.  21)  which  was  after  the  law — 
five  hundred  years  later  as  given  in  prophecy,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  later  still  when  ful- 
filled in  Christ— [appointeth]  one  who  is  Son  (see 
note  on  i.  i),  made  perfect  for  evermore.  <  For 
evermore '  is  in  the  emphatic  place,  and  belongs 
to  *made  perfect.'  'Havmg  infirmity'  belongs 
to  *  high  priests ;  *  they  were  mortal,  sinful  men, 
and  therefore  were  an  inefficient  priesthood;  their 
expiations,  their  intercessions,  their  benedictions, 
all  had  the  character  of  weakness,  and  as  such  they 
were  not  fit  to  meet  our  needs.  *  Perfected '  or 
•made  perfect'  (not  *  consecrated ')  'for  evermore ;' 
it  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  chap.  ii.  i(^ 
*made  perfect  through  suffering;'  and  in  v.  9, 
•having  been  made  perfect;'  and  this  condition 
is  continuous  and  unchanging,  forming  a  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  the  priests  of  the  Law. 


Chapter  VI 1 1.  i-X.  i8. 

Tii  Excelkncy  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  proved  by  the  Superiority  of  the 
N'ew  Covenant — in  the  Efficacy  of  its  Priest  and  Sacrifice,  vtii.  1-13,  and 
in  its  Worship  and  Ordinafices^  ix.  i-x.  18. 

1  ^T^^  ^^'  ^^^  things  which  we  have  spoken*  this  is  the 

1^      sum:*  we  have  such  an  high  *  priest,  *who  is  set  on  «J»-«-(oi^) 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens;  ^cS'iiiT;' 

2  a  minister  of  ^  the  sanctuary,  and  of ''the  true  tabernacle,  which    ^l  *;.***"* 

3  the  Lord  pitched,  'and*  not  man.     For  -^ every  high  priest  is  ^^^^ 
ordained*  to  offer  gifts  and   sacrifices:    wherefore  ^ it  is  of ^nudT dSE?. 

4  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also*  to  offer.     For'  if/&i?^'.  1. 
he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,*  seeing  that  there  ' dti^.\V 


*  Gr.  upon 
^omitzxid. 
'  reaa^  Now  also 


*  arc  saying  {lit,  are  being  said)  •  the  chief 

•  appointed  ^ rcUher^  high  priest  .  .  .  also 

*  would  not  even  be  a  priest 


6  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount.     But    ^^^^H, 
now  *hath  he  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  - -"^^  "^^vH* 
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5  are  priests*  that  offer  gifts"  according  to  the  law:  who  serve 

unto  the  example  and  *  shadow  of"  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  *^i^,"^' 
was  "  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make "  the    *•  *• 
tabernacle:    'for,  See,  saith   he,   that  thou   make   all   things  »^..^^*^*^ 

Num.  ▼iti.  4; 

Acts  vii.  4^ 

k  2  Cur.  iiL  6, 

much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was    f;^*  ^"^ 

7  established  "  upon  better  promises.     '  For  if  that  first  covenant  '  ^  '"^  "• 
had  been  faultless,  then  should  "  no  place  have  been  sought  for 

8  the  second.     For  finding  fault  with  them,  he  saith, 

**  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
When  I  will  make  "  a  new  covenant  with  "  the  house  of    ^  **• 
Israel  and  with  "  the  house  of  Judah : 

9  Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  *  with  "  their  *^)" 

fathers 
In  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 

out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
Because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant, 
And  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 

10  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with '"  the  house 

of  Israel 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind. 
And  write  them  in  "^  their  hearts : 

And  '  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  •&di.  ^«. 

And  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people : 

11  And  -^they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,**  ^ja*^^is?' 
And  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  x  Jo.  u.  97. 
For  all  shall  know  me. 

From  the  least "  to  the  greatest. 

12  For  I  will  be  merciful"  to  their  unrighteousness,** 

^  And  their  sins  and  their  iniquities"  will  I  remember  no  more.  ^^^^  •^' 

13  ''In  that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  raCor. v.  17. 
Now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  *•  is  ready  to  vanish 
away.*' 

Chap.  ix.  1.  Then  verily  the  first  covenant*^  had  also  ordinances 
2  of  divine  service,  and  '  a  worldly  sanctuary.*'     '  For  there  was  J  |**  ^:  ^ 
a  tabernacle  made;*"     the  first,  *  wherein  was*^^  the  candle-  *ex-«x«-35i 

V  Ex.  ZJCT.  31. 

•  omit  priests  ^^  the  gifts  ^*  what  is  a  copy  and  shadow  of  the 

^*  is  ^^  Gr,  finish  "  hath  been  enacted  (as  a  law,  sff  viii.  11) 

^'  would    **  Gr.  complete      ^'  towards  (with  the  idea  of  bringing  home  upon) 
18  for  ^*  covenant  with,  or^  establish  for  *®  also  upon 

**  ready  townsman  **  insert,  of  them  even  *'  Gr.  propitious 

**  unrighteousnesses  ^^  probably  omit  and  their  iniquities 

'^  is  .becoming  old  and  failing  for  age  '^  Gr.  is  nigh  to  vanishing  away 

**  rather y  Now  the  first  covenant  indeed 
'*  its  sanctuary  {pr,  holy  place)  of  this  world 
*<*  rather,  prepared  ^*  rather,  is  {see  ver.  4) 
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stick,  and  "'the  table,  and  the  shewbread  ;"  which  is  called  the  ^^  g^^^' 

3  sanctuary."     ''And  after  the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle  which  ^eT'^Jv-^'j,^ 

4  is  called  the  Holiest  of  all  ;'*  which  had  the  "  golden  censer,  and  3j.  ^^  3^^" ; 
•''the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about  with  gold,  •^f^v'^J-i®* 
wherein  was  'the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,'*  and  /"Aaron's  ,|x?ivi  33. 

5  rod  that  budded,  and  *the  tables  of  the  covenant;  and  ^over  aJJiouxvii. 
it  the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat ;  *'  of  which  3  ei.  xxy  x6. 

6  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.  Now  when  these  things  xl  ^^^  *^' 
were  thus  ordained,** '^ the  priests  went"  always  into  the  first    xS5^$Jm.' 

7  tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service  of  God ;  but  into  the  ?'chron.v.ia 
second  went^^  the  high  priest  alone  '  once  every  year,  not  with-  ^aJ^SJix'vi. 


ID 


out  blood,  -^ which  he  offered"  for  himself,  and  for  the  errors**    li\\,6,^j^* 

8  of  the  people  :  ^the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  *the  way  3  "DiS.*JSL 
into  the  holiest  of  all**  was  not  yet**  made  manifest,  while  as  ^vi-.as; 

9  the  first  tabernacle  was  **  yet  standing :  which  was  **  a  figure  for  Lei.  xvi  a, ' 
the  time  then**  present,  in  which  were*'  offered  both  gifts  and  /ct  v.'3,*vii. 
sacrifices,  *  that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  <9^-  *;  '^a©- 

*  Jo.  XIV.  6. 

as  pertaining  to  the  conscience  ;**  which  stood  only  in  *  meats  »GaLiii.  21; 
and  drinks,  and  'divers  washings,  **and  carnal  ordinances,*' ^*^j»  j^-^. 

11  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation.     But  Christ  ,Cpi.  11.16.' 

*^  /  Num.  XIX.  7, 

being  come  *®  *  an  high  priest  "  of  good  things  to  come,  -^  by  a  **  J^y^  ^^    . 
greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that    ^]'^i  ^; 

12  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building;"  neither  ^by**  the  blood  of  ;^;jj;/; 
goats  and  calves,  but ''  by  **  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  '  once  **  ^ch*  "l^'J^ 
into  the  holy  place,  '  having  obtained  eternal  redemption /i:?r  us.  '"Eph.l^vf ' 

13  For  if  "the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  "the  ashes  of  an  ^l'Ji^.V;g; 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,"  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying**  of ,  v^'.**4'/ai8^; 

14  the  flesh:  how  much  more  "shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  'who  ^*^i*iw'' 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  ^offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  lES^'SiX 
'purge*'  your**  conscience  from  *dead  works  *to  serve  the  tfNim,xix.2. 

15  living  God.?     ^And  for  this  cause  ''he  is  the  mediator  of  the wx^Pet^  19; 
new  testament,**  '  that  by  means  of  death,*®  for  the  redemption    kcJi  l  5.* 
of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament,**  -^  they    x  Pet.  ui*  is 
which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  ^tS.  /m! 

16  For  where  a  testament**  w,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  «Ch.  1,3,"^' 

X.  aa. 
aCh.  vi.  t 

*•  /<V.  the  presenting  of  the  loaves,  or^  the  loaves  as  presented  ^  Lu.  i.  74 ; 

w  the  Holy  place  {see  ver  3)  "  Gr.  the  Holy  of  holies        "  having  a     ?,7;  K^^^ 

••  a  golden  pot  having  the  manna  *'  Gr.  the  propitiatory       iv.'a. 

••  prepared  {ver.  2)  '•  go  in  *®  omit  went,  or^  goes  in  ^ch'"iii"aa* 

**  offereth  *'.  Gr.  ignorances  **  rather,  the  holy  place  {see  vers.  12,  25)  viii'.6jx»ra4 
**  hath  not  been  **  is  *•  or^  now  *'  ready  according  to  which  [figure]  are  '  ^o"*- »"  ^5. 
*•  that  cannot,  as  to  the  conscience,  perfect  him  that  does  the  service  ulVs.*  ^*  * 

^*  ready  being  only  (in  the  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings,  Gr.  /Oh.  iu.  i. 

hapiisras)  camal  ordinances  '®  having  come  '^  ^r,  through  the 

"  creation  *8  through  **  once  for  all 

"  ///.  them  that  have  become  unclean,  or,  have  been  defiled  '^  purity 

*'  purify  *®  Some  MSS.  ready  our  '•  a  new  covenant 

^  Gr.  a  death  having  taken  place — with  the  idea  of  the  result  that  follow^ — 

{and  sOy  the  origin  or  means)  **  or,  covenant 
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1 7  death  of  the  testator."     For  '  a  testament "  is  of  force  after  men  ^  GaL  i«L  15. 
are  dead  :  ••   otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the 

18  testator"  liveth.     *  Whereupon  neither  the  first  testament*^  was  ^ £*"▼•«» 

19  dedicated  "  without  blood.     For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every 
precept  •*  to  all  the  people  according  to  the  law,  '  he  took  the  «  Ex.  xad^.  u 


blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  *  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and 


6,  8:  Lev. 
xn.  X4,  15, 
z8. 


20  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  all  the  people,  saying,  ^^^'^^J; 
'This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament"  which  God  hath  enjoined  ^g^^j^.g. 

21  unto"  you.     Moreover  ""he  sprinkled  with •'  blood  both ••  the  ^^'.^^ 

22  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry.     And  almost  all     jf/.^^^Jii]^ 
things  are  by  the   law   pui^ed"   with   blood;  and  *  without  ^  f^^^^^J  J»; 

23  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.     //  was  therefore  necessary 

that  ^  the  patterns  of  things'®  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  *  ch.  ▼is.  5. 
with  these;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better 

24  sacrifices  than  these.  For  ^Christ  is  not  entered'*  into  the/ch-^**- 
holy  places'"  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of*  'the  ^ch-  rfiua. 
true  ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  ''to  appear  in  the  presence  of  ''^**^i'^*''!*^ 

25  God  for  us :  nor  yet  that  he  should  oflfer  himself  often,  as  '  the  ^yi^'-j**  *" 
high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood 

26  of  others  ;  for  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world :  but  now  'once  "in  the  end  of  the  world  '^er- »»; 

di.  VII.  S7» 

hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.    g^'^J  *^**- 

27  'And  as  it  is  appointed  unto'*  men  once  to  die,  "'but  after  this  ^\Sl\^aT' 

28  the  judgment:  so 'Christ  was  once  ^offered  to  bear  the  sins  ^qJ^ jj^'f^. 
*  of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that  "•  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  J^c^"^^^ 
the  second  time  without  '*  sin  unto  salvation.  ^^'  **•  '*• 

Chap.  x.  i.  For  the  law  having  *a  shadow  'of*  good  things  to  'fpS:|Li& 
come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  ^can  "  never  with  ^I  J^'jil  «?* 
those  '*  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually  ' SSi.^  J; 

2  make  the  comers  thereunto  '  perfect.     For  then  '•  would  they  •TS^'isf 
not  have  ceased  to  be  offered.?  because  that  the  worshippers  *CoLii.*?*7?** 
once  purged  should  •"  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins,    u  ^*  ** 

3  ^  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made  of  5ch.  u.  X- 

4  sins  every  year.     For  'itis  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  xuvj  Im.  .t ; 

5  and  of  goats  should   take  away  sins.     Wherefore  when  he  g^^xxl 
Cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  ch.  ixTla. ' 

*  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  tadx.)« 

But  a  body  hast**  thou  prepared  me : •"  eta :  la. i. 


''  him  {pry  he  in  v.  17)  that  made  it  {see  note  on  verse\  or^  the  covenanting 
victim  •*  over  the  dead 

•*  Whence  not  even  the  first  covenant  hath  been  inaugurated 
•*  commandment  ••  commanded  •'  insert  the  •*  omit  both 

••  purified  '•  figures  of  the  things  '^  entered  not 

'•  a  holy  place,  or^  holy  places  '«  copies  like  in  pattern  to 

'^  Gr.  laid  up  for  ^'  Gr,  apart  from        '•  insert  the  "  ready  they 

'*  the  same  '•  else  ®®  having  been  once  purified  would 

**  didst  •'  complete,  or^  fit— for  me 


90:  AmotT. 
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6  In"  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had** 

no  pleasure. 

7  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come 

(In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,) 
To  do  thy  will,  O  God. 

8  Above  when  he  said,  Sacrifice  and  offering  and  *'  burnt-offerings 
and  offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 

9  therein ;  which  **  are  offered  by  the  law ;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I 
conie  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  :  he  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he 

10  may  establish  the  second.     *  By  the  which  will  we  are**  sancti-  «Jo*r'.»-  '9: 

^  "  en.  xui.  X2. 

fied  *  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  ACh.«.  w. 

1 1  all.     And  every  priest  standeth  '  daily  ministering  and  offering:  '  Num.  xxviii. 

.  .-  *•      ,  .   1  ,  **      3 ;  ch.  Tii.  97. 

oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,      which  can  never  take  away  «Ver.  4. 

12  sins :  *But  this  man,®'  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  «?«•«•  (?!*.) 

'  4 ;  Col.  111.  X ; 

13  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  henceforth    <*  i-a- 

14  expecting  '  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.**     For  by  one  ^^^^  *• 
offering  ^he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.**    cfT'i*''''^' 

15  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us  :  for  after  that  ^^«'-  '• 
he  had  said  before,'* 

16  ^  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  ^ta^O 

After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  \^.  xo- 

I  will  put  my  laws  into  **  their  hearts,  *■• 

And  in  **  their  minds  will  I  write  them  ; 

17  And**  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more. 

18  Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for 
sin. 

*•  insert  whole  •*  hadst  •*  the  which 

•'•  have  been  *'  he  •*  Gr,  the  footstool  of  his  feet 

*•  or,  being  sanctified        ••  omit  before  '^  on 

**  rather  as  implied  in  after  qfver.  15,  then  saith  he  {so  some  copies  read) 

Chap,  vhl-x.  18.    Not  only  is  Christ  greater  Chap,  viil  i.  Now— a  transitional  particle— 

thsn  AATon,  but  His  functions,  and   the  place  In  regard  to  (or  in)  the  things  here  spc^en  of 

whoe   He  fulfils  them,  and   His  very  posture  (literally  being  spoken  of),  the  chief  point  is  this: 

there,  are  all  superior  to  those  of  the  priests  under  *  The  sum  is  this '  is  a  possible  meaning  of  the 

the  Law.    Jesus  ministers  permanently  as  Priest  in  word  ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  force  of  the 

the  real  ( '  the  true ')  and  heavenly  temple  (viii.  1-5),  preposition,  with  the  incomplete  tens»  of  the  verb, 

as  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  better  or  with  what  follows  where  it  is  implied  that  the 

because  it  is  a  spiritual  covenant  and  is  based  previous  enumeration  is  unfinished:   We  have 

npoo  better  promises  (vi.  13).     Divine  and  orderly  such  a  high  priest  who  (having  finished  His 

ts  were  the  tabernacle  and  its  services  (ul  i-O,  it  work)  took  his  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

belonged  to  an  earthly  state  (see  ver.  1 1),  and  had  Mfjesty  in  the  heavens.    The  main  point  is  that 

DO  power  to  give  peace  to  the  conscience,  nor  did  Christ,  being  exalted  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 

it  secure  access  to  God  (vL  10) ;  while  Christ,  by  seated  there,  has  an  equally  exalted  sphere  for 

the  offering  of  Himself,  has  done  both  (11,  12),  His  priestly  office,  with  greater  power  than  the 

ratifying  the  new  covenant  by  His  death  (15-17)  priests  of  the  Law. 

ts  the  old  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its  victims  Ver.  2.  A  minister  (the  regular  word  for  public 

(1S-22X  and  effectually  opening    the  way  into  work,  and  specially  for  priestly  functions,  Jer. 

heaven  :  His  sacrifice  being  offered  once  for  all  xxxiii.   21)  of  the  sanctnary  (the  inner  part — 

(23-28),  a  sacrifice  that  cannot  be  repeated  being  '  the  holy  of  holies,'  as  it   is  called  in  ix.  3 ; 

therein  in  contrast  to  the  offerings  of  the  Law  though  elsewhere,  as  here,  the  holy  place  or  the 

(z.  1-4) ;  a  comolete  fulfilment  of  ue  Divine  will  sanctuary  simply,  ix.  25,  xiiL  ii)  and  of  the  tme 

(5~io),  followed  oy  an  exaltation  never  to  beabro-  tabernacle  (the  outer  part  of  the  same  erection, 

gated  (11-14),  and  by  the  removal  of   all  sin  called  in  ix.   2  the  first  tabernacle)  which  the 

(15-18).  Lord  pitched,   not    man.      Christ's  place   and 
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work  are  described  in  terms  taken  from  the 
divisions  of  the  earthly  copy  of  the  spiritual  or 
heavenly  reality.  The  copy  Moses  pitched  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7) ;  the  reality  is  the  work  of  God  Himself. 
The  holy  place  is  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
distinguished  from  the  tabernacle,  where  God  is 
pleased  to  meet  with  men.  Jesus  Christ  mediates 
lor  us  in  both— in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Divine 
nature,  while  He  welcomes  and  overshadows  with 
His  glorified  humanity  the  whole  company  of  the 
worshippers.  Both  are  in  the  heavens,  and  in  this 
double  sphere  Christ  is  acting  as  Priest  and  High 
Priest.  And  yet  the  spheres  are  really  one.  Tne 
veil  having  been  removed  by  His  incarnation  and 
death,  we  all  have  free  access  to  God.  The 
Father  Himself  loveth  us  and  gives  us  the  right 
of  entrance  (Rom.  v.  2),  because  we  have  believed 
in  the  Son.  .  .  .  *A  minister  of  holy  things' 
(not  of  the  holy  places  or  place)  is  Luther's 
rendering;  but  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  this  Epistle,  where  the  expression  is 
applied  only  to  the  holy  place,  ix.  25,  x.  19, 
xiii.  II.  The  same  form  (the  neuter  pi.),  *  the 
holies,'  is  clearly  used  of  *  the  holy  of  holies'  in 
ix.  8,  12.  In  ix.  3  the  holy  of  holies  (probably  a 
superlative,  the  must  holy  place)  is  also  used  for 
the  inner  sanctuary. 

Vers.  3-6.  For-— a  new  proof  is  now  given  that 
Christ  is  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  "  There  is  no 
priest  without  sacrificial  functions  (ver.  3) ;  and  if 
Christ  were  here  on  earth  He  would  not  be  a  priest 
at  all  (ver.  4),  there  being  already  those  who  offer 
the  gifts  and  do  temple  service  for  what  is  a  copy 
and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things.  Christ's 
office,  therefore,  must  be  discharged  elsewhere,  as 
it  retdly  is.  And  the  dignity  of  His  office  is 
measured  by  the  superiority  of  the  covenant  to 
which  He  belongs.  The  following  verbal  ex- 
planations are  important. 

Ver.  3,  •  Ordained  '  is  simply  appointed.  *  This 
man  '  is  rather  this  high  priesL  Ver.  4.  '  For '  is 
by  reading  'now,'  and  marks  the  continuance  of 
the  statement,  not  a  reason.  Ver.  5.  *  Who ' 
means  *  those  namely  who,'  and  calls  attention  to 
the  description.  Ver.  5.  '  Serve '  describes  always 
in  N.  T.  the  service  of  God.  It  occurs  in  Luke 
eight  times,  in  St.  Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles 
four  times,  and  this  Epistle  six  times.  'What  is 
a  copy  ; '  the  word  means  either  a  model,  the 
archetype  which  is  to  be  followed  (iv.  ii),  or  it  is 
(as  here  and  in  ix.  23)  an  after-copy  made  from  an 
original  :  And  *  shadow '  of  the  heavenly  things : 
the  shadow  cast  by  a  solid  body  or  a  mere  outline 
that  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  only  without  reveal- 
ing the  true  substance.  This  language  is  clearly 
depreciatory,  not  because  the  writer  questions  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  thinp  he  speaks  of,  but 
because  the  true  priest  having  come,  the  glory  of 
the  legal  priesthood  and  of  the  tabernacle  sinks 
to  its  proper  level  as  the  mere  shadow  or  outline 
of  the'great  reality. 

That  this  is  its  true  character  is  now  proved 
from  Exodus,  Even  as  Hoses  is  admonished  of 
God  (not  war,  the  present  tense  shows  that  the 
admonition  still  stands  in  Scripture  and  may  be 
used  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  tabernacle), 
when  about  to  make  (literally,  to  finish,  i.e.  to 
take  in  hand  and  complete)  the  tabernacle,  for 
(not  part  of  the  quotation,  but  a  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion just  made),  see,  saith  he  .  .  .  the  pattern 
showed  to  thee  in  the  mount.  These  words  may 
mean  either  the  reality,  the  veritable  heavenly  things 


which  are  the  original  of  the  earthly  resemblanoesy 
or  a  plan  of  the  tabernacle  itself  which  had  ibe 
spiritual  meaning  here  given  to  them.  As  Moses» 
however,  could  hardly  have  seen  Christ's  priest- 
hood and  offering  as  actual  facts,  it  must  I  ave 
been  the  symboliod,  the  parabolical  (ix.  9)  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  the  form  of  the  earthly  taber- 
nacle. Anyhow,  the  priesthood  and  offering  of 
Christ  belong  to  the  heavenly  state. 

Ver.  6.  fiut  now— as  the  case  is;  not  the 
temporal  now,  but  the  lexical  now  so  common  in 
this  Epistle,  ix.  26,  xL  16,  xi.  8,  xii.  26,  and  in 
Paul's  writings— hath  he  obtaiiied  a  more  ex- 
cellent miidstry  (see  ver.  2) ;  by  how  much  lie  is 
the  mediator  of  a  better  oovenant  also.  Jesus 
is  surety  (vii.  22)  and  mediator,  both  ;  and  herein 
He  has  qualities  which  Aaron  never  had.  He  is 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Mediator  and  Priest),  and  the 
ratifying,  the  sealing  blood  of  the  victim  all  in  one. 
— Whicn  {i,e.  better  in  this  that  it)  was  a  law- 
baaed  constitution,  like  the  first,  but  resting  upon 
better  promkes,  as  the  following  quotations 
prove.  •  A  law-based  and  a  law-enacted  consti- 
tution '  (as  the  Greek  implies)  is  the  very  character 
Paul  gives  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  *  the  law  of  faith,  * 
'the  law  of  spiritual  life  in  Jesus  Christ,'  'the  law 
of  righteousness,*  Rom.  iii.  27,  viii.  2,  ix.  31. 

Ver.  7.  For  ...  the  better  promises  im- 
plied in  what  follows  are  themselves  a  proof  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  old  covenant — ^no  plsboe 
would  have  been  sought,  i.e,  in  the  development 
of  the  Divine  purpose,  in  the  plan  of  redemption. 

Ver.  8.  Yet  it  is  sought— For  (and  this  is  the 
proof)  finding  fault  with  them.  This  phrase 
completes  the  description  of  the  previous  verse. 
TA^f^  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  not  blameless  ; 
and  here,  it  is  the  people  who  are  blamed.  The 
covenant,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  holiness,  was 
faultless ;  but  as  the  people  fell  away  under  it,  it 
failed  as  a  covenant  of  works  to  establish  abiding^ 
fellowship  between  them  and  God,  and  so  proved 
weak  and  profitless  (vit  22,  see  on  vil  19). — He 
saith :  Benold,  the  days  come— Jeremiah's  com- 
mon introduction  to  his  prophecies  (Jer.  ix.  25, 
xvL  24,  etc.).  The  prediction  that  follows  is 
taken  from  the  last  great  series  of  his  prophecies 
(chaps.  XXX.  xxxi.),  which  are  distinctly  messianic 
It  points  to  the  new  covenant  which  God  will  one 
day  make  with  His  people,  based  upon  the 
absolute  remission  of  sins  and  on  a  no  less  absolute 
change  of  heart. — ^WhenlwiU  make;  rather,  will 
complete.  The  word  here  used  is  not  the  same  as 
in  ver.  9,  which  is  rightly  'made,'  nor  yet  as  in 
ver.  10,  where  the  word  means  establish  a 
*  covenant.'  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 
three  different  Greek  verbs  used  here  are  taken 
from  the  LXX.,  and  that  all  represent  one  and  the 
same  Hebrew  verb.  Nor  is  the  *  with  *  of  vers. 
9,  10  the  same  expression  in  the  Greek.  In  lx>th 
verses  the  *  house  of  Israel '  and  *  their  fathers  * 
are  rather  recipients  than  co-ordinate  agents.  The 
covenant  is  'for *  them  rather  than  Mrith  them, 
though  in  a  sense  it  was  both  and  is  so  described. 

Ver.  9.  The  old  covenant  differs  from  the  new 
in  this — that  it  was  broken  on  the  one  side,  and 
ended  in  indifference  and  displeasure  on  the  other. 
Perfect  as  the  Law  was,  the  Tews  never  kept  it. 
Idolatry  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  theocracy,  as  later  hypocrisy  and  formalism 
prevailed  ;  and  so  God  witndrew  the  providential 
favour  He  had  promised  to  show  them,  though 
only  that    in   the  end    he  might    introduce   an 
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economy  of  richer  grace ;  whether  with  a  corre- 
qx>ndcnt  change  upon  the  part  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  remains,  the  Epistle  tells  us,  yet  to 
be  seeo. 

Vcr.  iol  The  new  differs  also  from  the  old  in 
this,  that — {a)  God  will  write  His  law  upon  their 
hearts  ;  {d)  they  shall  lie  permanently  His  people, 
and  He  will  be  their  God  (ver.  ii) ;  (r)  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  moneover,  will  become  the 
common  heritage  of  all  the  members  of  the  polity 
He  is  alx>ut  to  establish  (ver.  12);  and  fourthly, 
{^  a  more  excellent  promise,  itself  the  beginning 
and  the  very  reason  (for)  of  the  rest ;  Ood  will 
fovgive  (will  l)e  propitious  to  them,  and  to)  their 
nnrighteonsnefls  and  their  Bina  and  their  law- 
IrMiiiMi  win  he  rememt>er  no  more.  Sins  of 
e\*ery  kind  He  will  forgive — ^ai  once  and  for  ever. 
How  completely  this  teaching  agrees  with  Paul's 
need  not  be  shown.  In  Christ  all  is  forgiven 
when  once  men  believe,  and  yet  the  doclnne  is 
not  the  minister  of  sin,  for  the  faith  that  justifies 
Is  ever  the  beginning  of  renewal,  the  germ  of  a 
holy  life. 

Ver.  12.  In  aaying  a  new  covenant,  he  hath 
made  the  flzat  old.  Long  ago,  in  Jeremiah's 
day,  God  showed  by  His  promise  of  a  new 
covenant  that  the  former  one  had  done  its  work  ; 
was  antiquated  and  virtually  obsolete.  And  (we 
know,  for  it  is  a  general  truth)  that  which  is  he- 
ooming  antiquated,  which  is  already  obsolescent, 
and  ia  daily  growing  feebler  with  age,  is  nigh  to 
vanishing  away.  It  is  nearing  the  point  where 
its  power  and  its  right  to  exist  will  both  cease  ! 

Cuap.  IX.  The  argument  interrupted  by  the 
preceding  quotation  is  now  resumed.  The  divine- 
ncss  and  the  beauty  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
old  covenant  are  admitted,  and  their  significance, 
vers.  1-5  ;  but  they  belonged  to  this  world  (ver.  i) 
and  gave  no  peace  to  the  conscience,  and  no  free 
access  to  God  ;  a  provisional  and  ineffective  insti- 
tnte  awaiting  the  time  when  all  should  be  reformed 
and  completed,  vers.  6-10.  That  time  is  now 
come.  The  entrance  into  the  holiest  is  now 
<^ned  ;  provision  is  made  for  the  full  forgiveness 
of  all  transgressions,  even  those  under  the  ancient 
law  (see  ver.  15);  and  the  conscience  is  purified 
b)'  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  is  again 
to  manifest  Himself  to  those  who  wait  for  Him, 
and  will  bring  in  complete  salvation,  vers. 
11-2S. 

Ver.  I.  This  verse  concedes  the  excellency  of 
the  old  economy.  It  had  ordinanoee  of  divine 
vonhip.  The  writer  speaks  in  the  past  tense, 
because  he  looks  back  to  the  original  institution 
sad  the  first  tabernacle,  partly  also  because  from  the 
^'^taige  ground  of  the  new  covenant  the  old 
seems  obsolete— and  its  holy  place  of  this  world. 
As  the  writer  is  commending  the  first  covenant, 
'of  this  world'  can  hardly  be  only  depreciatory. 
The  word  used,  when  not  used  ethically,  describes 
the  vorld  in  its  order  and  beauty ;  and  this  is  part 
of  the  thought :  of  this  world  indeed,  and  yet 
costly  and  beautifuL  Compare  a  similar  word  in 
I  Tim.  iii.  2,  'orderly '  .  .  .  The  words  at  the 
beginning  of  the  veise — *  The  first  covenant  then 
iadced ' — are  concessive  and  resumptive,  taking  up 
the  thought  in  chap.  viiL  7  and  13. 

Ver.  2.  The  writer  first  notes  the  beauty  of  the 
boly  place,  and  then  (ver.  6)  the  holy  ordinances 
of  the  service.  For  a  tahemade  waa  prepared 
with  two  apartments,  the  flnt  wherein  were  the 
ciadlerticfc  (the  golden  candelabrum,  with  its 
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upright  shaft  and  six  branches,  three  on  each  side, 
crowned  with  seven  lamp»  :  Solomon's  temple  had 
ten  of  those  lamps ;  Herod's,  again,  but  one),  and 
the  table  (of  acacia  and  ovedaid  with  gold)  and 
the  Bhewbread  (the  loaves  as  set  forth  and  pre- 
sented before  God),  which  part  of  the  tabernacle 
ia  called  the  holy  place. 

Ver.  3.  And  after  (generally  of  time,  here  of 
place,  behinti)  the  aecond  Teii,  the  same  taber- 
nacle, which  is  called  the  holy  of  holies  (the 
holiest  of  all)  ;  having  (belonging  to  it,  not 
necessarily  *in  it')  a  golden  censer  or  an  altar 
of  incenae.  The  word  means  either  ;  and  inter- 
pretations differ.  Incense  was  taken  by  the  high 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  from  the  very  first, 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  13,  but  a  golden  censer  is  not  named 
in  the  Law,  and  only  in  the  ritual  of  the  second 
temple.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  other 
meaning,  '  the  altar  of  incense,'  thai  stood  not  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  but  without  the  veil ;  though 
it  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  inner  sanctuary 
(i  Kings  vi.  22),  and  wassprinkled  with  the  blood 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.— And  the  ark  of  th^ 
covenant  (so  called  because  it  contained  the  two 
tables  of  the  I^w)  overlaid  on  all  sides  (without 
and  within,  Ex.  xxv.  11,  and  with  a  golden  rim 
or  border,  Ex.  xxxvii.  2)  with  gold,  wherein 
waa  a  golden  pot  having  the  manna  and 
Aazon^s  rod  that  budded.  All  these  were  in  the 
holy  of  holies  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  first 
temple  also  possessed  the  aik  (though  not  the 
manna  or  Aaron's  rod,  i  Kings  viii.  9).  In  the 
second  temple  the  ark  was  wanting.— And  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,  the  stones  un  which  the 
ten  commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  :  mentioned  last,  because  the  writer  is  enu- 
merating the  things  that  were  most  costly  and 
beautifuL 

Ver.  5.  And  up  over  it  (the  ark)  dherahini  of 
glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat.  I'hese 
'cherubim'  were  connected  with  the  Shekinnh, 
the  visible  glory  of  God.  They  were  two  in 
number,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  and 
were  beaten  out  of  the  same  mass  with  iL  A  wing 
of  each  stretched  over  the  mercy-seat  till  both  met 
in  the  middle;  their  faces  were  opposite  each 
other,  and  they  looked  downwards  on  the  mercy- 
seat  between  them  (Ex.  xxv.  18-20).  ITie  mercy- 
seat  was  the  lid  or  cover  of  tlie  ark.  On  this  the 
Divine  glory  rested  as  on  a  throne.  It  was  by 
sprinkling  the  blood  on  and  before  this  covering 
that  the  atonement  for  the  nation  was  completed 
(Lev.  xvi.  14,  15) :  and  it  was  there  that  God 
manifested  His  presence  and  revealed  His  will 
(Ex.  xxv.  22),  and  showed  his  favour  (Pa  Ixxx.  i). 
The  glory  above,  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  called 
also  of  testimony  below,  and  the  place  of  propitia- 
tion between,  with  all  the  vessels  of  the  service, 
had  each  its  lessons,  but  the  writer  cannot  now 
discuss  them. — Of  which  one  cannot  now  speak 
severally — in  detail.  Everything  was  made  under 
Divine  direction  (Ex.  xxv.  8,  9),  everything  had 
significance.  Some  are  explained  elsewhere.  But 
the  writer  hastens  on  to  the  ordinances  of  worship, 
and  above  ail  to  the  superiority  of  the  great  atoning 
work  of  the  new  economy. 

Ver.  6.  Meanwhile  he  notes  the  weakness  of  the 
old  covenant  and  its  titness  for  this  world  only 
(vers.  9,  10).  And  now  all  these  things— the 
apartments  and  their  contents— having  been  thus 
prepared  or  arranged,  into  the  first  tabernacle 
the  priests  go  in  continually,  accomplishing 
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(performing)  the  senrlces.  The  ordinary  priests  are 
enterin^continually,  i.e.  without  limits  prescribed  by 
law,  twice  at  least  every  day  (Ex.  xxx.  7),  to  do  the 
appointed  service,  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
oflfering  before  the  veil,  dressmg  the  lamps,  burning 
incense  on  the  golden  altar,  and  once  a- week 
changing  the  shewbread. 

Ver.  7.  Bat  into  the  BOcond  tabernacle,  the 
holy  of  holies,  the' high  priest  alone  once  in  the 
year.  Into  this  second  part  none  of  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  enter  or  even  to  look ;  but  the 
high  priest  alone,  and  he  only  on  one  day — the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xvi  29).  On 
that  day  he  entered  within  the  veil  at  least  three 
times — first  with  the  censer  of  burning  coals  and 
the  incense,  that  the  cloud  might  cover  the  mercy- 
seat  and  intercept  the  Divine  glory  (Lev.  xvi. 
12,  13) ;  then  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  which 
he  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  mercy* seat 
(ver.  14) ;  and  then  with  the  blood  of  the  goat, 
which  also  he  sprinkled  on  and  before  the  mercy- 
seat  (ver.  15),  so  that  not  without  blood  which 
he  offereth  for  himself  and  for  the  erroxs  of  the 
people.  It  was  his  business  to  make  atonement 
for  sin,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  blood. 
Nor  was  it  enough  that  the  blood  should  be  shed 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  the  high  priest  had 
to  carry  with  him  a  portion  of  it  within  the  veil, 
and  there  offer  it  by  sprinkling  it  on  and  before 
the  mercy-seat.  And  this  atonement  was  made 
for  himself  and  his  house,  ue.  the  priests  generally, 
and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.  6,  14). 
Within  the  holy  place  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
once  upwards  ;  seven  times  backwards  before  and 
on  the  mercy  seat.  The  horns  of  the  altar  were 
anointed  with  the  blood  of  the  two  sacrifices,  and 
the  same  mingled  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times 
before  it,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  blood  was 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
This  offering  of  the  blood  is  said  to  have  cleansed 
the  people  once  a  year  from  all  their  sins  (chap, 
vi.  16-34).  Here  the  statement  of  the  Law  is  re- 
stricted tosins  of  ignorance — *  errors,'  a  term  describ- 
ing offences  committed  in  no  defiance  of  the  Law, 
or  with  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  their  turpitude. 
They  are  thus  marked  off  from  those  capital 
offences  and  presumptuous  sins  for  which  no  pro- 
visions of  mercy  was  made  ;  in  which,  therefore, 
the  sinner  died  without  mercy  (Num.  xv.  27-31 ; 
sec  also  Heb.  x.  28). 

Ver.  8.  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  i.e, 
by  the  arrangement  which  excluded  all  from  the 
sanctuary  except  the  high  priest,  who  entered  only 
on  one  day  in  the  year — that  the  way  into  the 
holiest — heaven  itself,  the  true  antitype,  not  the 
holy  of  holies — hath  not  yet  been  made  mani- 
fest, while  as  (an  archaism,  like  luJiett  as  [and  the 
modern  form  tc/iercas],  stating  iif/tf  during" 
whichf  with  a  slight  intimation  that  the  thing 
stated  is  the  reason  of  the  re>ult)  the  first  taber- 
nacle, I. A  the  holy  place  separated  from  the 
holy  of  holies,  is  still  standing — these  present 
tenses  all  call  attention  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  worship  and  to  the  need  of  its  ceasing. 
That  is,  while  there  is  a  distinction  of  tabernacle 
and  tabernacle  with  a  veil  between  them,  and  a 
hidden  glory,  there  is  no  freedom  of  access. 
Let  the  veil  be  removed,  and  then  the  two  taber- 
nacles will  become  one ;  and  so  the  first  will  be 
done  away  .  .  .  To  refer  the  'first  tabernacle'  to 
the  old  covenant  neither  suits  the  usage  of  the 
context  nor  the  description  given  elsewhere  of  the 
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'heavenly  things'  which  are  prior  to  the   fiist 
tabernacle. 

Ver.  9.  The  which  tabemade  is  a  fignze 
(literally  a  parable,  an  arrangement  with  a  lesson) 
for,  i,e.  in  reference  to  (or  lasting  till)  the  time 
[now]  present,  or  [then]  present,  for  neither  is 
expressed.  Either  makes  good  sense.  The  former^ 
*  now  present,'  belter  suits  the  writer's  purpose ; 
the  latter,  '  then  present,'  has  found  most  ^vonr 
with  the  commentators.  The  arrangement  might 
have  taught  those  who  fir^t  witn^sed  it  (then 
prcNcnt)  that  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  which  are  still 
being  offered  (present  tense)  could  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  human  conscience  or  give  free  access 
to  God.  The  arrangement  teaches  us  ('now' 
present)  the  same  lessons  imposed,  as  it  is  till  the 
fulness  of  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rightly 
arranged  and  with  better  results.  And  accoraing 
to  which  parable  (or  tabernacle,  i.e,  a  holy  place 
with  the  holy  of  holies  veiled  and  inaccessible — 
either  meaning  gives  the  same  lessons,  and  the 
Greek  admits  either)  were  offered  gifts  and 
sacrifices  which  could  not  give  peace  to  the  con- 
science or  satisfy  God's  justice. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  being  onlj 
with  me^ts,  and  drinks^  and  divers  washings 
(or  baptisms,  a  reference  to  the  legal  and  tradi- 
tional conditions  of  eating  and  drinking,  comp. 
I  Cor.  viiL,  and  Col.  iL  16-23,  and  to  the  various 
baptisms  commanded  by  the  law  both  for  people 
and  priests).— Oamal  ordinances.  They  may 
have  been  performed  in  a  right  spirit  They  may 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  spiritual  blessing. 
But  they  were  mainly  material,  not  spiritual. 
They  purified  the  flesh  and  not  the  spirit  They 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  awakened  con- 
science and  to  bring  back  that  blessed  fellowship 
with  God  which  sin  destroys.  Burdensome  in 
themselves  (so  the  word  *  imposed '  means,  conip. 
Acts  xv.  xo-28),  they  were  also  inadequate  for 
spiritual  purposes.  They  were  imposed  on  men 
to  prepare  them  for  better  things,  and  for  a  better 
time,  when  all  is  to  be  put  right  in  the  oonsdence, 
in  the  life,  and  with  G(xl. 

Such  is  the  earthly  sanctuary  and  its  ordinances. 
The  contrast,  the  time  of  reformation — ^not  'a 
time,'  as  if  there  were  several,  not  quite  *  the  time  ; ' 
the  Greek  simply  marks  the  quality  of  the  time 
itself — *  until  what  is  to  prove  God's  set  time^ 
when  all  is  to  be  made  straight ' — is  described  in 
the  following  verses. 

Ver.  1 1.  Here  begins  the  true  antithesis  to  the 
preceding  verses,  though  ver.  6  marks  a  contrast 
of  another  kind.  That  old  economy  was  earthly, 
glorious  indeed,  but  (ver.  6)  ineffectual.  The 
new  economy  has  to  do  with  another  tabernacle 
not  of  this  creation,  with  other  blood,  with  a  far 
completer  redemption,  and  with  the  purification 
of  the  conscience  and  of  the  life  (vers.  11-14)^  So 
it  introduces  a  new  covenant  and  a  heavenly 
sanctuary  (vers.  15-20),  with  complete  forgiveness 
(ver.  26) ;  and  the  only  thing  that  remams  is 
Christ's  reappearance  to  complete  salvation  (vers. 
27,  28). — Sat  Christ  having  come  (having 
appeared,  a  word  used  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  any  one  in  history  or  on  some  important  stage 
of  life.  Matt  iii.  I ;  Luke  xii.  51),  a  high  priest 
of  the  good  things  to  come  (not  things  that 
belong  to  the  future  state  chiefly,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  Jewish  mode  of  speaking  of  them  while 
they  were  yet  future,  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
new  covenant,  extending  indeed  into  the  heavens 
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and  the  distant  future,  but  beginning  here  and 
now),  by  a  greater  and  a  more  perfect  taber- 
nacle not  made  with  hands,  that  is,  not  of  this 
creation  (see  under  ver.  12). 

Ver.  12.  Nor  yet  by  the  blood  of  goats  (put 
iiret   because  most  characteristic   of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  5,  etc. — the  two  goats  which 
made  one  sacriBce)  and  calves  (called  in  ver.   13 
bulls ;  both  were  males,  one  of  the  first  year  and 
the  other  of  the  second),  bat  by  his  own  blood 
(the  same  expression  as  in  Acts  xx.  28,  so  chap, 
xiii.  12)  he  entered  in  once  for  all,  etc.,  i.e,  by 
services  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle — 
neither   of  human  workmanship  nor  of  created 
materials.    Some  regard  *  by '  or  *  through  *  in  ver. 
II  as  local;  but  the  use  of  the  same  preposition  in 
ver.  12  in  the  instrumental  sense  is  a^^ainst  this 
view.     Those  who  regard   it  as   local   interpret 
differently:    'Through  Christ's  body'   (the   true 
temple)  is  the  common  Patristic   interpretation. 
Through  the  Church ;  or  the  world,   the   outer 
temple  of  the  Creator ;  through  the  lower  regions 
of  the  heavens ;   through   the  worship] ling  place 
of  blessed  spirits  (Delitzsch),  have  all  their  advo- 
cates.    Some   who   understand  through   as   'by 
means  of,'  render  by  means  of  Christ's  human 
nature — the  outer  dwelling-place  of  God.     But 
the  interpretation  given  above  is  simpler  and  more 
natural.    We  know  that  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
the  holy  places  made  with  hands  (ver.  24),  but  into 
heaven  ;  and  so  it  is  not  by  the  services  of  an 
earthly   tabernacle,   but  by    the    services    of   a 
tabernacle  far  grander  and  more  perfect  He  pre- 
sents His  offering  and  seeks  forgiveness. — And 
having  obtained  (an  emphatic  form  of  expression 
implying   eneri^etic   effort)  eternal    redemption 
forna.     All  here  is  in  contrast,  and  the  results 
not    least.     The  Jewish    high   priest  gained   a 
pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  year,  such  a  pardon  as 
cancelled  all  ceremonial  sin,  fleshly  defilements, 
and  retained  or  regained  for  his  worshippers  their 
place  in  the  theocracy ;  but  Christ,   by  the  one 
sacrifice  of  Himself,  has  obtained  for  us  an  ever- 
lasting deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  ending  in 
a  complete  deliverance  from  the  power  of  it,  and 
that  at  the  price  of  Himself  or  of  His  blood.     He 
gave  Himself  for  us,  and  He  gave  His  blood, 
dying  in  our  stead   that  we   might   live.     Both 
expressions  are  scriptural  (lit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph.  i.  7). 
The  word  here  translated  redemption  (deliverance 
by  payment  of  the  price,  by  giving  'satisfaction,* 
Num.  XXXV.  31,  32)  is  the  shorter  form  (Xvr^^ynr); 
the  longer  form  {a^§xiiT^eit)  is  used  in  ver.   15, 
and  again  in  a  lower  sense  in  chap.  xi.   15.     Both 
forms  are  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     Redemp- 
tion is  obtained  for  us  when  Christ  enters  into  the 
holy  place,  as  redemption  is  made  ours  when  His 
blood  is  applied  to  our  consciences  ;  both  truths 
are  consistent  with  the  other  teaching  that  atone- 
ment—expiation— was  made  when  He  died  lor 
our  sins. 

Ver.  13.  For  if  .  .  .  and  the  ashes  of  a 
heifer,  sprinkling  them  that  have  been  defiled, 
lanctifieth  nnto  {i.e,  so  as  to  secure ;  the  full 
expression  implies  result,  not  purpose)  the  purity 
of  the  flesh.  This  case  of  the  'ashes  of  the 
heifer '  b  one  of  the  most  suggestive  symbols  of 
the  Law,  and  is  well  worth  examination  (see  Num. 
XLX.).  The  heifer  without  spot,  slain  by  the 
priest  without  the  camp,  its  blood  sprinkled  in  the 
direction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  animal  itself  burnt 
with  solemn  rites,  its  ashes  laid  up  in  a  clean  place 


to  be  used  with  water  in  cleansing  those  \iho  had 
been  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  body,  itself  a 
symbol  and  a  result  of  sin — all  are  instructive, 
and  all  was  done  to  secure  an  outward  purity 
only. 

Ver.  14.  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ  .  .  .cleanse  your  conscience  firom  that 
impurity  which  shows  the  inward  man  to  be  as  a 
dead  corpse,  producing  only  such  works  as  have  no 
pulse,  no  power  or  feeling  of  true  and  higher  life. 
The  context  gives  to  '  dead  works '  in  this  passage 
a  slightly  different  meaning  from  that  in  chap.  vi.  1. 
Anil  the  purpose  of  this  i)rocess  is  to  secure  not 
the  common  service  of  the  Jewish  worshipper — 
the  service  o{  an  outward  life  ;  but  the  inward 
spiritual  service  of  the  living  God— of  God  not  as 
veiled  and  in  symbols,  but  of  God  in  His  reality 
and  holiness.  Such  is  the  work  of  Him  who, 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
without  spot  (I  Pet.  i.  19)  unto  God.  'Through 
the  eternal  Spirit '  has  been  variously  explaineil. 
Through  the  Holy  Spirit — say  some — which  was 
given  to  Him  *  without  measure,'  or  by  which  He 
M  as  quickened  and  raised  from  the  dead,  and  so 
entered  into  the  holy  place.  Others,  however, 
regard  the  expression  as  describing  all  in  Christ 
that  was  not  human — His  higher  nature,  His 
Divine  personality.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
double  fact  that  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  to 
describe  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  His  offering, 
and  that  elsewhere  'the' Spirit'  is  used  in  this 
sense  when  applied  to  our  Lord.  As  to  His  flesh 
— His  human  nature — He  was  son  of  David ;  as 
to  the  Spirit,  what  in  Him  was  not  human  nature, 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  i.  3,  4 ;  i  Pet. 
iii.  18  ;  I  Tim.  iii.  16).  The  victims  of  the  Law 
gave  up  an  animal  life  all  unconsciously.  Christ 
gave  Himself,  His  own  will  and  heart  consenting — 
not  the  man  only,  but  all  that  was  Divine  in  Him  : 
His  higher  nature  which,  before  time,  acquiesced 
in  the  purpose  of  the  Father,  and  that  same  nature 
now  a  conscious  a^ent  in  effecting  it. 

Ver.  15.  And  tor  this  cause  (for  the  reason 
that  His  blood  is  thus  eflicacious,  ver.  14,  or 
because  He  has  performed  this  great  work,  vers. 
11-14)  he  is  mediator  of  a  new  (emphatic) 
covenant,  in  order  that,  death  having  taken 
place  (viz.  His  own)  for  redemption  from  (or  ex 
piration  oQ  the  transgressions  under  the  first 
covenant,  they  that  have  been  called  ('par- 
takers of  a  heavenly  calling,'  chap.  iii.  i)  may 
receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance. 
The  first  covenant  left  its  transgressions  unfor- 
given.  It  waited  for  the  offering  that  had 
efficacy.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  has  a 
double  work.  It  is  offered  once  for  all,  and 
extends  its  efficacy  forward  to  the  end  of  time  and 
backward  to  the  entrance  of  the  Law.  It  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  forgiveness  for  all  dispensations 
(see  Rom.  iii.  24-26).  The  emphasis  of  the  last 
words  is  on  'may  receive  the  promise,*  i.e,  be 
put  in  possession  of  what  was  promised — the 
eternal   inheritance,  the   blessing  of  the  Gospel-, 

*  the  good  things  to  come,'  including  the  eternal 
life,  which  is  the  completion  of  them  all.  ...  As 
the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Old  Covenant,  those 

*  who  are  called '  refers  properly  to  the  Jews,  but 
the  principle  applies  to  the  Gentiles  also,  and  to 
all  economies. 

Ver.  16.  And  it  is  a  covenant — with  all  the 
requisite  validity.  ^  For  where  a  covenant  is, 
there  must  also  be  (brought  in — or,  there  is 
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necessarily  implied)  the  death  of  the  oovenantlng 
victim. 

Ver.  17.  For  a  oovenant  is  of  force  over  the 
dead  (or  on  the  condition  that  some  persons  (or 
things)  have  died),  since  it  has  no  avail  at  all 
while  the  covenanting  victim  liveth. 

Ver.  18.  Whence  neither  hath  the  first  cove- 
nant been  inangnrated  (or  ratified)  without 
blood.  Those  verses  are  specially  difficult.  The 
logic  of  the  passage  seems  to  require  tlie  rendering 
now  given.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
testator  must  die  before  his  will  can  take  effect, 
therefore  the  first  covenant  was  inaugurated  with 
blood.  Aiafn»nf  moreover,  is  everywhere  else 
in  Scripture  '  covenant,'  as  it  is  in  the  immediate 
context,  and  it  seems  better  to  keep  to  that 
meaning  throughout :  all  the  more  as  the  notion  of 
a  will,  though  ^miliar  to  Western  civilisation,  was 
not  familiar  in  countries  where  each  child's  portion 
was  settled  by  law.  There  are  difficulties,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  side.  *  Covenanting  [victim] ' 
is  not  a  known  meaning  of  the  word  here  used. 
It  means  generally  a  covenanting  person  or  a 
testator.  *  Over  the  dead  *  is  commonly  used  also 
only  of  dt'od  men.  Both  difficulties  are  lessened, 
however,  by  the  peculiar  facts  of  the  case.  All 
solemn  covenants  under  the  Law  were  made 
valid  by  the  death  of  a  victim  which  represented 
the  covenanting  persons,  and  pledged  them  on 
peril  of  their  lives  to  faithfulness ;  and  so  '  the 
covenanting  victim '  is  fipoken  of  under  the  same 
name  as  the  covenanting  person — the  one  repre- 
senting the  other.  If  the  rendering  *  testament  * 
is  preferred,  and  '  testator,"  it  is  best  to  regard  vers. 
16  and  17  as  an  illustrative  argument,  a  parallel 
case,  su^ested  partly  by  the  mention  of  an  in- 
heritance and  partly  by  the  double  meaning  01 
the  Greek  word  (covenant  or  testament),  which  is 
applied  to  any  arrangement  or  distribution  by  will, 
or  in  any  other  way. 

Ver.  19.  For  (a  proof  of  the  assertion  in  ver. 
18)  when  every  commandment  had  been  spoken 
by  Moses  according  to  the  law  (as  the  law 
directed,  without  any  variation  from  it)  nnto  all 
the  people,  he  took  the  blood  of  the  calves  and 
the  goats  (these  last  are  not  expressed  in  Ex.  xxiv. 
6  8,  but  are  implied  in  v.  5)  with  water  and 
scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  (those  details  are  not 
named  in  Ex.  xxiv.  6-8,  but  each  is  given  else- 
where. Either  God  commanded  Moses  to  do 
these  things,  as  they  were  done  later,  or  the 
writer  is  giving  in  brief  a  summary  of  the  whole 
law  as  at  first  instituted),  and  sprinkled  both 
the  book  itself  (which  probably  lay  on  the  altar) 
and  all  the  people. 

Ver.  20.  The  design  of  this  sprinkling  is  now 
explained  —  Saying,  This  is  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  God  (the  Hebrew  is  Jehovah,  and 
the  Greek  *  the  Lord ; '  probably  God  is  used  to 
preserve  the  O.  T.  character  of  the  quotation ; 
the  N.  T.  covenant,  the  Supper  especially,  is  con- 
nected with  '  the  Lord ')  commanded  to  yon-ward. 

Ver.  21.  Moreover,  the  tabeznacle  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  minis^  (the  service)  he  sprinkled 
in  like  manner  with  blood  (probably  later :  it 
was  certainly  done  every  year,  Lev.  xvL  16-20. 
Josephus,  however,  gives  the  same  fact  as  occur- 
ring at  the  inauguration  of  the  covenant,  and  in 
very  similar  words,  Antiq,  iii.  8,  6). 

Ver.  22.  And  according  to  the  law  almost  all 
things  (some  were  purified  with  water,  Ex.  xix. 
10,  etc. ;  others  with  water  and  the  ashes  of  the 
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heifer.  Num.  xxxL  22-24;  bi>t  the  things 
which  were  specially  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  God)  are  cleansed  with  (in)  blood  ;  and  a^mrt 
firom  shedding  of  blood— the  word  here  brings 
up  the  language  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  'Sbed 
for  you'  (Luke  zxii.  20)— there  is  no  remiasion 
(forgiveness).  The  'almost'  of  the  first  clause 
appUes  also  to  the  second  (see  Lev.  v.  11 -13}. 
The  need  01  blood  and  the  significance  of  it  majr 
be  seen  in  Lev.  xvil  1 1. 

Ver.  23.  The  patterns  ;  rather,  the  representa- 
tions, the  heavenly  things  themselves  being  the 
original  '  patterns  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount ' 
(viiu  O,  whence  the  earthly  copies  were  taken : 
bat  the  heavenly  things  themselves  (heaven 
and  the  things  therein,  see  ver.  24)  by  better 
sacrifices  than  these.  How  the  heavenly  things 
need  purifying  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  the  heavenly  things 
received  purification  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  tabernacle  received 
purification  through  tlie  blood  that  was  offered  in 
It.  The  tabeniacle  had  no  impurity  of  its  own. 
It  needed  purifying  because  of  the  uncleanness  of 
the  people,  and  b^use  of  the  uncleanness  which 
the  entrance  of  the  people  without  atonement 
would  have  introduced.  Forgiveness  without 
atonement  would  have  sullied  the  holiness  of  God. 
By  the  blocxi  of  Chiist  God  is  just  while  justifying 
the  ungodly.  The  place  that  was  unapproach- 
able by  reason  of  our  sin,  is  made  free  to  the 
guiltiest :  but  for  this  purpose  there  were  needed 
sacrifices  better  far  than  those  that  Aaron 
offered. 

Ver.  24.  •  The  heavenlv  things  :  *  for  not  into 
a  holy  place  made  with  nands  did  Christ  enter, 
like  in  pattern  (answering  to  the  original,  *  the 
typical  form')  to  the  true,  now  to  show  (to 
manifest)  himself  before  (the  face  of)  God  for 
ns ;  His  passover  our  offering,  and  by  virtue  of 
*the  Eternal  Spirit — His  own  Divine  nature,' 
with  all  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

Ver.  25.  And  as  Christ  has  not  entered  into 
the  holy  place  made  with  hands,  neither  has  he 
entered  into  heaven  that  he  should  offer  him- 
self often  (the  reference  is  not  to  His  dying,  but 
to  His  presenting  Himself  and  His  blood.  The 
dying  is  named  later,  ver.  26),  just  as  the  high 
priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  year  bj  year 
with  blood  of  othere  (f>.  *  not  his  own,'  as  the 
Syr.  rendera  it);  else  must  he  often  have 
suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
As  His  blood  was  His  own,  and  as  His  death  was 
essential  to  the  offering  of  Himself,  and  necessary 
in  order  that  He  might  have  sometliing  to  oJer 
(viii.  3),  He  must  in  that  case  have  often  suffered. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact. — But  now, 
the  case  is  that  once  for  all  at  the  end  (the  com- 
pletion) of  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  sin 
entered,  antediluvian,  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  hath 
he  been  manifested,  i,e,  in  our  flesh  (i  Tim.  iiL 
16 ;  I  Pet.  i.  20),  for  the  putting  away  of  sin 
in  its  guilt  and  power  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

Vers.  27,  28.  And  there  can  be  no  second 
dying,  and  so  no  second  offering  of  Himself  unto 
God.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  against  all 
analogy  and  all  experience.  Since  man  as  such 
can  die  but  once,  so  must  it  be  with  the  Christ 
also  :  for  in  all  things  He  is  made  like  unto  His 
brethren.  And  as  it  is  the  judgment  which  awaits 
all  men  beyond  the  grave,  so  Uiere  is  no  second 
self-offering  of  Christ  between  the  First  Advent 
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and  the  Second.  As  human  life  with  all  its  works 
conies  to  an  end  in  death,  and  only  judgment  re- 
mains ;  so  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  complete, 
and  nothing  remains  but  for  Him  to  return — 
and  judge.  But  no  ;  the  writer  does  not  care  to 
end  so.  He  shall  appear  to  them  that  wait  for 
Him,  nnto  complete  salvation. 

All  here  is  still  in  contrast.  When  the  high 
priest  returned  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  after 
having  made  atonement  there,  he  made  a  second 
atonement  in  his  priestly  robes  for  himself  and  his 
people  (Lev.  xvL  24),  *for  the  sins  of  his  most 
noly  things.*  When  Christ  appears  coming  forth 
from  His  holy  place,  He  will  appear  without 
sin,  and  therefore  without  a  sin-offering,  and 
completing  the  blessedness  of  those  He  has  re- 
deemed! 

Chap  x.  1-18.  We  now  reach  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument,  which  is  also  in  part  a  repetition. 
Christ's  offering  of  Himself,  as  contrasted  with  the 
yearly  offerings  of  the  Law,  is  the  completion  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God  (vers.  i-io).  Christ's 
priestly  service,  as  contrasted  with  the  daily  ser- 
vices of  the  priests,  oft -repeated  and  all  imperfect, 
is  for  ever  perfected  by  His  one  priestly  act,  and 
in  His  kingly  authority  (11-14):  and  His  finished 
work  is  the  inauguration  of  a  New  Covenant,  in 
which  the  law  being  written  on  the  heart,  and 
sin  put  away  and  forgotten,  no  further  offering  is 
needed  or  allowed  (15-18). 

Ver.  I.  For — a  particle  that  connects  the  argu- 
ment with  the  last  verses  of  chap.  ix.  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  will  not  be  repeated,  we  are  told 
in  ix.  28.  Nor  need  it,  is  the  statement  here — 
the  law  having,  as  we  know  it  has,  a  shadow 
only — a  mere  outline  of  ti^e  good  things  which 
belong  to  the  world  to  come  (chap.  vi.  5),  of 
which  Christ  is  High  Priest  (ix.  11),  not  the  very 
image— the  very  form— of  the  things,  i.e.  the 
heavenly  realities  themselves  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  29), 
they  can  never — at  any  time  or  anyhow — with 
the  same  eacriflces  year  by  year  which  they  offer 
eonttnually— words  that  describe  the  ever-recur- 
ring cycle  of  the  same  sacrifices  for  sin — make 
perfect  those  who  are  ever  drawing  nigh  to  God. 

Ver.  2.  Else  would  they— these  same  sacrifices 
—not  have  ceased  to  be  <^ered,  because  the  wor- 
■hippezB — both  priests  and  people — would  have 
had  no  longer  any  conscience — any  conscious- 
ness of  the  guilt —  of  sin  being  once  for  all 
completely  pmified  f  The  whole  clause  is  best 
treated  as  a  question,  as  is  clear  from  the  next 
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Ver.  3.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  ia  in  those 
sacrifices  a  remembrance  made — a  recalling  to 
mind,  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  and  on  God*s 
part—of  sins  year  by  year. 

Ver.  4.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  the 
sacritices  themselves  are  inherently  defective. 
This  teaching  may  seem  to  contradict  the  statement 
that  '  the  bl^>d  upon  the  altar '  makes  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  and  is  appointed 
('given')  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  or  of  the  goat  (the  sinoffer- 
ii^  on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  could  not  weigh 
against  the  guilt  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  single 
worshipper.  It  could  only  sanctify  to  the  puri- 
^ngofthe  flesh  (ix.  13),  restoring  the  sinner  to 
living  membership  with  the  literal  Israel.  It 
cancelled  ceremonial  guilt,  not  spiritual  sin,  and 
gave  l^al  outward  purity,  not  spiritual  r^enera- 
tioo.      Ihe  annual  sacrifice  11  as  only  a  shadow 


and  prophecy  of  another  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
Divine  will  was  to  be  perfectly  accomplished. 

Ver.  5.  Wherefore,  let  me  describe,  says  the 
writer,  in  O.  T.  language,  the  voluntary  oflfering 
of  Christ  and  His  setting  aside  of  the  offerings  of 
the  law— when  coming  into  the  world — the 
incarnate  Messiah,  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father — 
he  saith.  Sacrifice  (victim)  and  offering  (gift) 
then  desiredst  not  This  language  and  the 
langiage  of  ver.  6  has  created  difficult  v.  All 
these  offering  were  commanded,  and  were 
offered  according  to  the  Law  (ver.  8).  Why  then 
did  not  God  desire  them?  or  find  pleasure  in 
them  ?  When  offered  indeed  in  hypocrisy,  to  the 
neglect  of  moral  obedience,  or  when  trusted  in  for 
righteousness  and  acceptance,  they  were,  as  we 
know,  rejected.  But  these  reasons  are  not 
assigned  here.  The  explanation,  therefore,  is  to  be 
sought  elsewhere.  It  is  of  atonement  for  sin  the 
writer  is  speaking.  In  sacrifice  or  mere  suffering 
God  cannot  delight,  and  if  it  is  spiritually  power- 
less, insufficient  to  atone  for  sin,  it  is  useless, 
and  may  even  be  worse  than  useless.  In  whole 
buml-offerings  (see  Lev.  i.  i6,  27),  in  sacrifices 
for  sin  of  whatever  kind  (sin-ofierings.  Lev.  iv.  3, 
20,  etc  ;  trespass*ofierings.  Lev.  v.  15  ;  peace- 
offerings,  Lev.  iiL,  vii.  11-23),  God  had  no 
pleasure,  because  none,  no  one,  nor  all  combined, 
were  an  adequate  propitiation.  But  when  Christ 
came  in  the  body  which  the  Father  had  prepared, 
and  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  the  Father 
declared  that  in  Him  at  every  stage  He  was  well 
pleased  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5) ;  and  so  because  of 
His  'obedience  unto  death,'  He  became  Lord 
over  all.  The  clause,  *a  body  hast  Thou  pre- 
pared tor  me,'  has  created  difficulty.  The  present 
Hebrew  text  is,  *  My  ears  hast  Thou  opened  or 
pierce  1.*  The  rendering  'pierced'  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  man  who  ^came  a  life-long  servant 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  Ex.  xxi.  6, 
etc. ;  but  this  view  is  not  favoured  by  the  plural 
form  *  my  earsy*  nor  is  the  Hebrew  ward  here  used, 
the  usual  word  for  '  piercing. '  '  My  ears  hast  Thou 
opened*  is  therefore  the  better  rendering,  describing 
as  it  does  hearty  and  devoted  obedience,  as  in  Isa. 
15.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  change  in 
the  Septuagint.  Perhaps  the  Greek  text  better 
represents  to  a  Greek  reader  the  general  sense. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  confusion  in  copying 
Greek  Mss.,  or  possibly  some  later  alteration  of 
the  Hebrew.     Each  theory  has  its  advocates. 

Ver.  7.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come  (in  the 
▼olnme  or  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me) 
— the  book  of  the  ancfent  Law  from  Moses  down- 
wards (see  Acts  iii.  18  ;  i  Pet.  i.  11)— to  do  thy 
will,  0  Ood.  To  do  the  will  of  God  is  to  obey 
His  commands,  and  especially  in  this  context  the 
command  to  lay  down  His  life  (John  x.  17,  xiv. 
31).  It  is  on  this  one  thing  the  writer  is  insisting. 
That  He  might  render  this  obedience  a  body  was 
prepared  for  Him,  and  a  nature  capable  of  those 
sufferings  both  in  heart  and  in  life  which  were, 
necessary  to  expiate  sin,  and  fulfil  the  one  right- 
eousness whereby  many  were  to  be  made 
righteous.  This  was,  indeed,  the  chief  design  of 
His  coming  (Matt.  xx.  28  ;  I  Tim.  i.  15). 

Ver.  8.  The  writer  now  comments  on  the 
quotation  :  Saying  above  as  he  {i.tr.  Christ,  see 
ver.  ^)  does  say,  etc.  Which  is  more  than  the 
relative  —  it  describes  quality,  and  makes  this 
remark  apply  to  all  offered  under  the  Law — theu 
and  now  (present  tense). 
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Ver.  9.  Then  Baith  he  (literally,  hath  He  said), 
He  (ihat  is,  Christ)  taketh  away  the  first,  that 
he  may  estahlish  (set  up)  the  second.  Legal 
sacrifices  are  abolished  that  there  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  them,  the  will— the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
which  Christ  came  to  do  by  the  one  sacrifice  of 
liimself. 

Ver.  10.  In  which  will,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  we  have  been  and  are  sanctified — freed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  (and  so  we  are  said  to  be 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  i  Cor.  i.  2)  and  made 
morally  fit  for  God's  service — by  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  '  which  Thou  hast  prepared 
for  me,'  onoe  for  all. 

Vers.  1 1-14.  With  this  appropriate  rcsalt — that 
He  is  exalted  as  Priest  and  Kin^  to  the  right  hand 
of  his  Father.— And  every  priast  ('high  priest ' 
has  less  MS.  authority  and  is  less  appropriate) 
Btandeth  (not  permitted  to  sit  in  God's  presence 
as  if  he  were  at  home  and  his  work  were  done), 
ministering  and  offering  oftentimes,  morning 
and  evening,  day  af\er  day,  the  same  saorifices, 
with  no  result.  All  that  were  offered  had  the 
same  deficiency— that  they  oonld  nohow  and 
never  strip  off  all  zonnd,  take  clean  away  the 
guilt  of  sins.  Some  sense  of  relief,  some  hope 
they  might  give ;  but  the  sin  itself  still  clung  to  the 
worshippers. 

Ver.  1 2.  But  he  (this  Priest)  haling  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  took  his  seat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  an  evidence  of  the  complete- 
ness of  His  work,  which  left  no  room  for  another 
sacrifice  or  for  the  repetition  of  Hb  own.  His 
priesthood  indeed  continues,  and  the  presentation 
of  His  sacrifice — 'the  perpetual  oblation  ;*  but 
His  atoning  work  b  over.  *  For  ever,*  in  per- 
petuity, uninterruptedly,  may  be  connected  with 
*took  His  seat,'  but  the  usage  of  this  Epistle  is  to 
connect  it  with  the  words  that  precede,  vii.  3,  x.  I. 

Ver.  13.  Not  a  second  time  can  He  suffer :  Only 
waiting  as  he  now  is  till,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
promise  (Ps.  ex.  i),  his  enemies  be  made  the 
lootstool  of  his  feet.  The  Jewish  priest  stood 
fearful  and  uneasy  in  the  holy  place — hastening 
to  depart  when  the  service  was  done  as  from  a 
place  to  which  he  had  only  temporary  access. 
Christ  sits  as  at  home,  having  completed  His  work 
and  now  awaiting  His  full  reward. 

Ver.  14.  For  ^  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever,  in  unbroken  continuance,  them  that  are 
being  sanctified.      Here  the  word  used  is  the 


present  participle — ^not  as  in  ver.  lo,  the  perfect — 
and  calls  attention  to  the  progressive  purification 
that  belongs  to  the  redeemed.  The  word  *  sancti- 
fie<l '  implies  both  the  imputed  and  the  imparted 
righteousness  of  Christ.  When  the  perfect  is 
used,  and  we  are  said  to  be  s.inctified  in  Christ, 
imputed  purification  from  the  guilt  of  sin  is  the 
predominant  thought ;  when  the  present  is  used. 
It  points  rather  to  the  subjective  process  whereby 
Christ's  work  is  realized  in  the  peace  and  holiness 
of  believers. 

Vers.  15-17.  And  with  this  teaching  agrees  the  old 
prophetic  word  which  makes  inward  holiness  and 
absolute  forgiveness  the  most  characteristic  oiarks 
of  the  new  covenant  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also 
beanns  witness— then  follow  ^ssages  that  have 
been  (juoted  before  (viii.  12).  The  verbal  differ- 
ences m  the  two  quotations  are  suggestive,  though 
they  do  not  change  the  general  sense.  For  *  with 
the  house  of  Israel*  (viii.  10)  we  have  now  *  with 
them,'  so  that  the  {promise  is  denationalized  and 
wider.  In  the  earlier  passage  the  mind  is  first 
influenced,  and  then  the  heart ;  in  the  later,  the 
heart  is  first  changed  and  then  the  mind.  Both 
are  changed — is  the  truth  common  to  the  two 
passages.  The  order  alone  differs.  Even  this  is 
suggestive.  Renewal  and  forgiveness  are  really 
contemporaneous.  The  faith  that  renews  is  also 
the  faith  that  justifies.  The  dead  letter  is  written 
on  the  heart,  aud  becomes  a  living  spirit ;  and  con- 
temporaneous with  this  great  change,  and  the 
effect  of  the  same  faith,  sin  is  not  only  forgiven,  it 
is  forgotten  and  remembered  no  more.  Other 
sacrifices  are  remembrances  of  sins ;  this  sacrifice 
is  the  complete  obliteration  of  them  alL 

Ver.  18.  And  plainly  where  there  is  forgiTeneas 
of  these,  there  is  no  need  of  further  atonement ; 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  which  were  instituted 
to  meet  and  deepen  man's  sense  of  a  need  they 
could  not  satisfy,  and  which  secured  at  best  out- 
ward forgiveness  only,  are  for  ever  done  away. 

Here  ends  the  threefold  central  argument  of 
the  Epistle,  that  Christ  is  a  Priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec,  not  of  Aaron,  viL  1-25  ;  that  He 
is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  viL  26-ix. 
12 ;  and  that  His  sacrifice  is  of  everlasting 
efficacy  and  is  fittingly  followed  by  His  kingdom, 
ix.  13-X.  18 :  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  chapter 
X.  being  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  main 
positions  and  to  the  confirmation  of  them  firom 
the  Old  TestamenL 


Chapter  X.    19-39. 

Practical  Lessons,  x.  19-39. — Grounds  for  Stcdfastness,  and  Means  of 

promoting  it,  and  Motives,  vers.  19-21,  22-25,  26-39. 

19  T  T  AVING  therefore,  brethren,  •boldness  to  enter  *into  the  'EXiJ'*^ 

20  m      holiest*  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  *a  new  and  living  ^a;.'S.8^„ 
way,  which  he  hath  consecrated "  for  us,  ^through  the  veil,  that  '^?*^'.^.'J^ 

21  is  to  say,  his  flesh;  and  having  'an  high*  priest  over  -^ the ''Jf**^"iJ\ 

22  house  of  God;  ^let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  *in  full  'SSJ^Si^ 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  '  from  an  evil    *^ 

fx  Tim.  iiL  15.  gOi,  iv.  16.  h Eph.  ill  xa ;  Jas.  L  6 ;  i  Jo.  iii.  ax.  i Ql  ix.  14. 


*  or^  the  holy  place 


'  inaugurated,  opened 


•great 
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23  conscience,  and  *our  bodies*  washed  with  pure  water.  'Let  ^fs'^.^ii^J^j^^ 
us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering;  (for  /chTTv/ii'/' 

24  •  he  w  faithful  that  promised  ;)  and  let  us  consider  one  another  '^]^l\  '*  '• 

25  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works:  "not  forsaking  the    iThes:iii.''3; 
assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner*  of  some  is;  nActs^Si.";; 
but  exhorting  one  anotlier:  and  'so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  ^ Kom.xiii.ir. 

26  >  the  day  approaching.*     For  ^  if  we  sin '  wilfully  ''  after  that  we  ^f  Pct/iu.^9, 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  yNuJixv.30; 

27  more*  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for*  of  r2Pc'Lu.'ao. 
judgment  and  '  fiery  indignation,"  which  shall  devour  "  the  ad-  *£!.  xxvlii. 

28  versaries.      *  He  that  despised  Moses*  law  died  "  without  mercy    xxxvi.'s:'*'  * 

29  *  under"  two  or  three  witnesses:  "of  how  much  sorer  punish-    ui.  sj  *    * 
ment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden    g.  xiLV  ' 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  "'hath  counted"  the  blood  of  «Deut.ryu. 
the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy "  thing,    Ma..xyiii.i6! 

js  .  Jo.  vm.  17 ; 

30  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace?  For  we  ^»,j^'or.xiii.i. 
know  him  that  hath"  said,  -^Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,"  I  J^^""^^  g. 
will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.     And  again,  'The  Lord  shall    J^/^j;''! 

31  judge  his  people.    ^ It  is  2.  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  ^jj^^'^ji"*^ 

32  of  the  living  God.  But  *  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  J* ;  i^ph.  iv. 
in   which,  ^  after  ye  were  illuminated,"  ye  endured  ^'a  great -^^l*^^^ 

33  fight"  of  afflictions ;  partly,  whilst**  ye  were  made  'a  gazing-  .Dkl'ul^xxxit 
stock  both  by  reproaches  and  aflflictions ;  and  partly,  whilst**    S^xv.^l'.*' 

34  /ye  became  companions  of  them  that  were  so  used.     For  ye  ScaLuiif; 


had  compassion  of  me  ^in  my  bonds,  and**  *took  joyfully  the  c\^^ 


o.  8. 

vi  4, 


spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  in  yourselves  that  *'  ye  have  in  ''Sui*.?/^' 

35  heaven **  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance.**     Cast  not  away  /\^'v]\ "^ 
therefore  your  confidence,  *  which  **  hath  great  recompence  of    i*Th«.  il  ,4. 

36  reward.     'For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have 'axfai'L  U 
done  the  will  of  God,  ""ye  might**  receive  the  promise.  ht^y',ll{ 

37  For  *  yet  a  little  **  while,  .  iral'vi'*ao. 
And  '  he  that  shall  come  will  *'  come,  and  will  *•  not  tarry,    l^xil'^s: 

38  Now  ^  the  just  *•  shall  live  by  faith :  *  Mat.  i.  x^. 
But  if  am  tnan*^  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have*'  no  /lu.kLx9; 

pleasure  m  him  ^i.  «i.  x. 

Mv  Col>  ill  94 1 

39  But  we  are  not  of  them  ^ who  draw  back**  unto  perdition ;  but    ^^.'s: 
of  them  that ''  believe**  to  the  saving  **  of  the  soul.  •i^^cxvlw; 

^  Lu.  xvui.  8 ; 

a  Pet.  iti.  9. 

*  body  •  custom  •  drawing  nigh  '  rather,  go  on  sinning  J  5*^1^  l"  x^f 

•  insert  a  •  or,  reception  ^*  ///.  indignation,  or^  fierceness  of  fire  cai.  iii!  xx.' 
**  rather^  hath  set  at  nought  "  dieth  **  rather,  on  the  evidence  of  ^»  ^^  "• »«» 
1*  deemed  **  tit.  common,  or,  unclean  *•  omit  hath  ^  ^"cts  xvi.  30* 
1'  or,  is  mine  {as  in  Rom,  xii.  19)                           "  enlightened  {as  in  vi.  4)        31 ; 

*•  rather,  conflict  •"  rather,  in  that,  or,  being  made,  and^  becoming  IxhekiriV 

■*  read,  on  them  that  were  in  bonds,  and  ye 

•*  recui,  that  ye  have  yourselves  **  i,e,  possession  •*  the  which 

**  may  **  very  little  •'  comeih  shall  **  shall 

••  read,  my  just  {or,  righteous)  one         **  he  •^  hath 

■•  tit,  of  drawing  back  •*  ///.  of  faith  •*  or^  gaining 
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Chap.  x.  19-39.  For  nearly  four  chapters  the 
argument  has  remained  unbroken  by  those  ex- 
hortations which  abound  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Epistle.  From  chapter  vii  i  to  x.  18  the  reason- 
ing is  close  and  continuous ;  but  the  one  great 
purpose  of  the  Epistle  is  never  absent  from  the 
writer's  mind.  Here  he  resumes  the  appeals  with 
which  the  fourth  chapter  closes,  and  repeats  with 
characteristic  differences,  as  suggested  by  the  train 
of  the  thought,  the  solemn  warnings  of  chapter 
vi.  1-8. 

Vers.  19-21.  Having  therefore  (on  the  grounds 
already  named),  brethren  (again  he  puts  himself 
in  communion  with  those  he  addresses  as  in 
chapter  iii.),  confidence  by  the  blood  of  Jesas 
(see  on  chap.  iii.  6)  in  respect  to  [going]  the  way 
into  the  holiest,  a  new  and  living  way  which 
he  first  opened  (or  inaugurated)  for  as  throngh 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say  bis  flesh,  and  having  a 
great  priest  (who  is  at  once  Priest  and  King) 
over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  use  the  way  that  is 
opened  in  joyous  assurance  (22),  let  us  hold  fast 
our  profession  (23)  and  complete  the  graces  of  our 
character,  faith  and  hope  (22,  23),  by  the  love 
which  is  the  crown  of  all  (24).  Through  the  per- 
fection of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  His  position 
in  heaven,  where  He  has  entered  for  us,  we  have 
holv  hiial  confidence  in  approaching  God, — a 
feeling  that  contrasts  with  the  fear  and  bondage  of 
Old  l*estament  worshippers.  Christ  has  preceded 
us  (as  forerunner,  vi.  20),  we  follow  along  the 
way  He  has  formed  and  opened,  knowing  our- 
selves to  be  sanctifie<l  by  the  one  oblation  of  blood 
which  was  shed  on  earth  and  presented  in  heaven; 
and  so  we  have  access  to  the  holy  place,  which  is 
heaven  itself  (ix.  24) :  there  is  the  throne  of  grace 
(iv.  16),  and  there  Jesus,  the  Minister  of  the  holy 
places  (viii.  2),  appears  for  us.  This  way  is 
further  described  as  a  newand  living  way, — *  new ;' 
literally,  *  newly  slain ;'  but  in  common  Hellenistic 
usage  the  meaning  is  'newly  made ;'  and  yet  there 
is  probably  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made 
with  blood  and  yet  living,— the  opposite  of  what 
is  lifeless  and  powerless, — the  way  opened  by 
Christ  which  leads  and  carries  on  all  that  enter  it 
into  the  home  above.  He  who  is  *  the  Way  and 
the  Life '  is  not  dimly  described  in  these  half- 
contradictory  words.  —Through  the  veil — that  is, 
his  fiesh,  has  been  differently  interpreted.  The 
thing  to  note  is  that  *  through*  does  not  mark 
the  instrument,  but  the  intervening  hindrance  that 
needed  to  be  removed  or  rent  that  man  might 
enter — the  way  was  through  it  unto  God,  so  that 
the  true  parallel  is  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  Christ  came 
in  'the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,'  and  it 
is  exactly  the  sin  and  the  sinful  flesh  His  incar- 
nation and  dying  represent,  that  come  between 
us  and  God  ;  and  when  He  died  for  sin,  the  veil 
was  rent ;  and  when  He  ascended  and  entered 
heaven  for  us,  it  was  completely  taken  away. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death  (Col.  i.  22). 

Ver.  21.  A  great  priest— not  high  priest  chiefly, 
for  which  the  word  high  priest  is  always  used  in  this 
Epistle,  but  a  priest  who  is  enthroned  at  God's 
right  hand — over  the  house  of  God — not  a  servant 
like  Moses  in  the  house  (iii.  5,  6),  but  over  it,  ue. 
over  the  universal  Church,  including  both  the 
heaven  of  glory  (John  xiv.  2)  and  the  Church  on 
earth.  We  are  under  Christ  in  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, as  we  shall  be  in  the  home  above  ;  ami  indeed 
wc  have  both  privileges,  for  we  reach  the  inmost 


recesses  of  the  very  sanctuaiy  of  God  even  now  bj 
fiuth  and  praver  (ver.  22). 

Ver.  22.  IM  ns  draw  near— every  hindrance 
created  by  God's  holiness  and  our  own  sin  is  re- 
moved—the way  is  opened— let  us  come  to  God 
in  loving  trust  and  holy  service ;  and  so  wor- 
shippers are  called  *  comers '  (unto  God),  vii.  25, 
X.  I,  xL  6— with  a  true  heart — free  from  hypocrisy 
and  double-mindedness  and  in  harmony  with  the 
realities  of  the  Gospel  (John  L  9),  being  what  we 
seem  and  seeming  what  we  ought   to  be,   'the 
perfect  heart'  of  Isa.  xxxviii.  3— in  fnll  aomz- 
anoe  of  faith,  ue,  without  any  difhdence  as  to  oar 
right  of  approach  or  our  acceptance  through  the 
entrance  and  presence  of  our  priest     Hope  and 
love  come  afterwards  (vers.  23,  24),  'these  three,* 
the  usual  Pauline  triad  (i  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  I  lliess. 
i-  3»  5f  8 ;  Col.  L  4).     The  three  assurances  of 
Scripture,  of  understanding  (CoL  iu  2),  of  faitlv 
and    of  hope,    are    great    blessings    which    all 
Christians  should  try  and  perfect.     All  the  errors 
and  doubts,  the  discomforts  and  fears,  of  Christiao 
men  are  traceable  to  the  defectiveness  of  these 
graces.     Israel's  right  of  access  is  not  comparable 
to  ours.     They  were  sprinkled  with  blood  at  Sinai 
(chap.  ix.  19) ;  the  pnests  washed  hands  and  feet 
before  every  sacrificial  service  (Ex.  xxx.  29),  and 
the  high  priest  washed  his  body  twice  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.) ;  but  these  were  external 
sprinklings  of  blood  and  external  washings,  while 
ours  are  operations  of  grace.     We  are  sprinkled 
as  to  onr  hearts,  so  as  to  be  cleansed  f^om  an 
evil  conscience — an  inward  justifying  through 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ   (i  Pet  i.  2) 
which  was  shed  for  this  very  purpose,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  blood  of  sprinkling  (chap.  ix.  14)  : 
and  onr  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  with 
reference  still  to  the  divers  washings  of  the  Iavt 
(see  chap.  ix.  10),  whereby  both  people  and  priests 
were  purified  for  approaching  to  God,  but  with 
deeper  significance.      The  blood  under  the  Law 
typified  the  cleansing  of  priest  and  people  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  washing  typified  the  cleansing 
of  them  from  the  pollution  and  defilement  of  it ;  so 
our  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
inseparable  from  that  inward  renewal  which  we 
call  a  new  and  regenerate  nature.     The  faith  that 
iustifies  is  always  the  beginning  of  a  holy  character: 
both  are  essential  to  acceptable  service  and  to 
acceptable  fellowship  with  God  (for  the  need  of 
this  double  work,  see  Tit.   ii  14,  iii.  5).     Some 
commentators  understand  by  the  washing  of  the 
body  the  rite  of  baptism  (Delitxsch,  Alford,  etc), 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  have  been 
in  the  writer's  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  with 
soimd  interpretation  to  make  one  rite  the  antitype 
of  another.     Antitypes  are  spiritual  realities,  and 
if  baptism  is  implied  at  all  it  must  be  baptism  in 
closest  connecUon  with  the  grace  it  symbolizes  ; 
in  short,  it  must  be  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
ordinance  rather  than  the  mere  ordinance  itself. 

Ver.  23.  I'hus  forgiven  and  renewed  and 
sprinkled  with  blood,  washed  as  with  water, 
heaven  is  ours,  though  only  in  hope  (Rom.  viii. 
24),  and  what  remains  is  thiat  we  hold  fast  the 
profession  of  our  hope  (the  undoubted  reading) 
without  wavering.  I'hose  who  refer  the  previous 
clause  to  baptism  find  here  an  argument  for  that 
view  :  *  hold  fast  *  the  hope  which  you  expressed 
when  you  confessed  Christ  in  baptism,  became 
conformed  to  Him  in  His  death,  and  vowed  to 
walk  henceforth  in  newness  of  life  (Rom.  vi.  3-15 ; 
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CoL  tu  12 ;  Ga].  iii.  27) — a  good  sense  ;  and  yet 
confession  is  generally  used  in  this  Epistle  without 
specific  reference  to  baptism  (chap.  iv.  14,  iii.  l), 
and  the  change  of  reading  from  '  faith  '  to  '  hope ' 
points  nuher  to  the  view  that  it  is  not  chiefly  the 
baptismal  answer  they  are  to  remember,  but  the 
general  hope  in  Christ  which  their  daily  life  and 
speech  have  avowed  to  the  world.  Their  hope  is 
not  to  *  waver,'  but  is  to  be  sledfast  (chap.  iii.  14), 
neither  allured  by  worldly  pleasures  nor  frightened 
by  persecutions,  doubting  neither  the  greatness 
nor  the  certainty  of  the  reward.— For  faithful  is 
he  that  pfomiaed — a  common  Pauline  formula 
(i  Thess.  V.  24  ;  I  Cor.  L  9,  x.  13,  etc).  A  lying 
god,  a  perjured  god  (chap.  vi.  18),  is  not  the  God 
of  the  covenant  or  of  the  Bible. 

Ver.  24.  And  let  us  (who  have  the  same  right 
of  approach,  the  same  interest  in  one  another's 
holiness,  the  same  common  relation  to  one  Lord — 
all  still  depending  on  ver.  19)  well  consider 
(the  weakness,  the  capabilities,  the  dangers,  the 
preciousne$«  of  the  graces  of  one  another)  to  pxo- 
Toke  anto  love,  etc  (in  the  old  sense  of  calling 
forth — literally,  '  to  the  sharpening  or  quickening 
of  love,'  etc),  and  kind  beneficent  works  which 
are  its  appropriate  fruit  Such  provocation  is  the 
only  provocation  the  Gospel  recognises,  and  it 
must  be  carried  on  from  proper  principles  and 
with  Gospel  motives  so  as  to  confirm  our  faith  and 
hope.  A  loving  Christian  community  striving  for 
the  faith  of  tlie  Gospel  is  sure  to  be  stedfast  (Phil. 
L  27,  28)— a  loving  temper  is  a  wonderful  aid  to 
fiutb.  The  connection  between  states  of  heart 
and  belief  is  far  closer  than  most  suppose  (ver. 
25),  as  also  is  the  connection  between  faith  and 
the  maintenance  of  fellowship  with  Christians. 

Ver.  25.  NotfoEBaking  (theoriginai  is  stronger — 
not  deserting,  not  leaving  in  the  lurch)  the  ae- 
lemhHng  of  yonxBelves  together— a  phrase  found 
only  here  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  I,  '  Our  gathering 
together  unto  Christ.'  The  reference  is  not 
chiefly  to  the  meetings  of  the  Church  as  a  Church, 
but  to  all  the  meetings  of  Christian  brethren 
whereby  brotherly  love  and  kindiv  ^rvice  are 
promoted— as  the  manner  of  some  is— an  expres- 
sion which  shows  that  it  is  not  of  apostasy  as  yet 
the  writer  is  speaking,  but  only  of  the  indifference 
which  comes  perilously  near  it  and  is  often  its 
forerunner— but  exhorting  one  another— com- 
forting, strengthening,  entreating,  is  the  n-<eaning 
of  the  term,  both  by  word  and  by  example.  This 
is  part  of  the  pastor's  woik  (Rom.  xiL  8 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  2 ;  Tit  L  9),  but  not  exclusively.  All  who 
have  knowledge  are  to  admonish  one  another 
(Rom.  XV.  14).  The  same  precept  has  been  given 
before  (chap.  iii.  12,  13),  and  now  it  is  enforced 
by  the  fact  that  'the  day'  was  seen  to  be  ap- 
proaching, the  briefest  description  of  Christ's 
comii^  to  judgment,  found  only  here  and  in 
I  Cor.  iii.  13  :  the  day  of  days,  the  last  of  time, 
the  first  of  eternity.  And  yet,  as  this  day  was 
seen  to  be  approaching,  the  immediate  reference  is 
proliably  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
there  were  signs  already  in  the  earth  and  the  sky 
— the  day  so  lon^;  foretold  (Luke  xxi.  22,  and 
with  its  signs,  viii.  12) ;  the  day  which  was  to 
end  the  Jewi^  Church  and  State,  and  to  punish 
that  people  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and 
their  persecution  of  His  followers ;  though  perse- 
verance unto  the  end  (Matt.  xxiv.  13)  was  the  only 
way  of  escaping  the  calamities  that  were  coming 
Djx>n  their  nauon,  and  the  still  more  dreadful 


calamities  which  await  those  who,  having  been 
once  enlightened,  apostatize  from  the  Christian 
fiiith.  '  The  day  of  the  Lord '  is  at  once  the  day 
of  complete  salvation  and  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  expression  may  be  used  in  a  lower 
sense — it  is  the  day  of  great  delivering  mercy,  and 
it  is  the  day  of  decisive  judgment,  and  the  day  of 
our  death. 

Ver.  26,  For  if  we  sin  wilfully;  rather,  are 
wilfully  continuing  in  sin.  It  is  a  word  which 
needs  to  be  noted.  First  of  all  there  is  no  •  if '  in 
the  passage  ;  it  is  stated  as  an  actual  case,  not  a 
supposed  one.  Then  the  emphasis  is  on  •  wilfully ' 
and  on  continuance  in  sin.  In  a  sense  all  sin  implies 
the  consent  of  the  will  for  a  time;  and  yet  there  is 
a  distinction.  Paul  was  a  blasphemer  and  a 
persecutor ;  but  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief. 
Peter  was  a  true  disciple,  and  nevertheless  he 
denied  Christ  with  curses  and  oaths;  but  not 
wilfully,  rather  apparently  through  passing  fear 
(Matt  xxvi.  74,  75).  The  expression  seems  taken 
from  Num.  xv.  30,  31,  where  sinning  wilfully  is 
described  as  doing  something  presumptuously, 
with  a  high  hand,  and  by  one  who  despises  the 
Word  of  the  Lord.  The  willing  sinner  is  one 
who  will  sin.  Nor  is  it  a  single  act  that  is 
denounced,  but  a  permanent  state  (not  an  aorist, 
but  the  present),  continuance  in  a  sinful  course, 
and  such  continuance  as  implies  apostasy.  More- 
over, it  is  the  state  of  one  who  has  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  knows  it  to  be 
truth  (not  as  in  Paul's  case,  and  not  as  in  the  cise 
of  the  murderers  who  crucified  Christ  ignorantly, 
and  some  of  whom  became  obedient  to  the  faith). 
They  were  enlightened  ;  thev  received  the  word 
with  joy;  for  a  while  they  oelieved  (Luke  viiL 
13).  And  this  'knowledge  of  the  truth,'  it  may 
be  added,  is  found  only  here  in  this  Epistle, 
though  common  in  Paul's  writings.  Such  was 
their  character ;  and  yet  they  gave  up  the  Gospel, 
trod  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  counted  His 
blood  an  unholy,  a  common,  even  a  profane 
thing,  offered  insult  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  They 
rejected  that  one  sacrifice  which  completed  and 
ended  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Law,  against 
their  better  knowledge,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
their  former  sinful  life  ;  and  for  them  there  is  no 
longer  remaining  any  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Ver.  27.  The  only  thing  left  is  a  fearfol 
award,  an  awful  reservation,  of  Judgment  Mid 
fiery  indignation  (fervour  of  fire — flaming  fire, 
2  Thess.  i.  S ;  the  heat  of  the  consuming  fire  of 
God  Himself,  chap.  zii.  29),  which  shall  devour 
those  that  oppose.  The  word  'reservation,' 
*  award,'  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  verb  b  not  infrequent  It  always  means 
in  common  Greek  reservation  (in  a  literal  or  a 
figurative  sense),  and  this  is  probably  its  meaning 
here.  It  describes  not  what  is  expected,  but 
what  will  certainly  be,  and  in  truth  what  is  already 
in  reserve — *a  reception  of  judgment.' 

Ver.  28.  This  awful  destiny  which  awaits  wil- 
ful apostates,  judgment  without  mercy,  is  now 
illustrated  and  enforced  from  the  law. — He  that 
hath  despised  (literally,  any  one  having  despised) 
Moses*  law  dieth  without  meroy  upon  the 
testimony  of  (before)  two  or  three  witnesses — 
not  in  every  case  ;  it  is  simply  a  general  principle. 
Moses'  Law  attached  to  certain  violations  of  it  the 
doom  of  death.  Some  eleven  kinds  of  sin  were 
thus  punished : — wilful  murder,  obstinate  dis- 
obedience to  parents^  blasphemy,  idolatry,  etc. 
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(Deut.  xvii.  2-7).  The  phrases  of  this  verse  are 
taken  from  this  last  instance,  and,  as  the  sentence 
of  death  is  said  in  that  case  to  be  carried  out  with 
unusual  severity,  *  without  mercy  *  no  doubt  refers 
to  it  Idolatry  was  treason  against  Jehovah,  and 
the  idolater  was  an  apostate  from  God.  Apos- 
tasy from  Christ  answers  to  the  wilful,  deliberate 
idolatry  of  the  Law,  and  is  the  sin  condemned  here 
with  a  condemnation  proportioned  to  the  fuller 
light  and  the  greater  privileges  of  the  GospeL 

Ver.  29.  Of  how  much  lorer  puniohment  (a 
word  used  only  here,  and  meaning  punishment  in 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  a  broken  law  ;  com- 

Sare  Acts  xxii.  5).  The  phrases  that  follow 
escribe  the  acts  of  the  apostate  Chrii>tian. — He 
tramples  under  foot  (an  expression  of  ruthless 
contempt)  the  Son  of  Ood — Him  who  has  been 
proved  to  be  above  the  mediator  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  above  angels  and  prophets.  He 
treats  the  sacrifice  of  blood  under  the  covenant  as 
a  common  thing,  nay,  as  a  profane  tiling — as  the 
blood  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  what  the  apostate 
now  denies  Him  to  be,  and  who  is,  therefore,  guilty 
of  blasphemy — the  blood,  moreover,  wherewith 
(or  rather  in  which,  t.e,  sprinkled  ^^ith  which)  he 
was  aanctified  (Lev.  xvi.  19).  What  is  this  but 
the  profanation  of  what  he  himself  admitted  to 
be  most  sacred.  Who  *  was  sanctified  *  ?  Christ, 
who  did  '  sanctify  Himself?  Hardly ;  for  He  is 
never  said  to  sanctify  Himself  with  his  own  blood; 
and,  moreover,  the  word  '  sanctify  *  is  always  used 
elsewhere  in  this  Epistle  in  the  sense  of  cleansing 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  b^  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
(chap.  ii.  II,  ix.  13,  xiii.  12).  The  person, 
therefore,  said  to  be  sanctified  is  the  apostate 
himself.  But  in  what  sense  ?  Not  in  the  sense 
of  the  Divine  purpose  or  will  (Stier — see  chap.  x. 
10),  not  in  the  sense  that  he  tramples  upon  blood 
wherewith  we  believers  are  sanctified  (Calvin)  ; 
but  in  the  sense  that  he  himself,  the  apostate,  had 
claimed  and  had  professed  to  be  sanctified  by  it. 
So  all  the  members  of  the  first  churches  are 
addressed  as  saints  elect,  sanctified  (i  Cor.  i.  2; 
I  Pet.  i.  2),  for  this  was  their  professed  character. 
Similarly  Peter  speaks  of  the  fruitless  professor  as 
having  been  cleansed  from  his  old  sins  (2  Pet.  L 
9),  and  of  false  teachers,  who  denied  the  Lord 
that  bought  them  (2  Pet.  iL  i).  What  men 
seem  to  be,  what  men  claim  to  be,  what 
men  are  commonly  recognised  as  bein|^,  is  fairly 
quoted  as  an  aggravation  of  their  guilt. — ^They 
nave  done  despite  to  (have  insulted)  the 
Spirit  of  grace— the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Giver  of 
grace.  To  contemn  mercy  and  holiness,  to 
return  insult  to  Him  who  gives  them  grace,  is  the 
sin  of  sins,  for  which,  as  the  man  has  gone  back 
to  his  old  state,  and  continues  in  it,  there  can  be 
no  forgiveness  ;  as  in  a  previous  passage  we  have 
learned  that  neither  is  tnere  renewal  (cp.  vi.  6). 

Ver.  3a  For.  This  punishment  is  certain,  and 
is  fulfilled  and  executed  by  God  Himself.  The 
first  quotation  in  this  verse  follows  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  text,  but  is  the  exact 
rendering  adopted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiL  19.  The 
second  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  and  from 
the  Psalms.  The  Hebrew  of  the  word  •  judge  * 
has  two  meanings — to  exercise  judgment  in  pun- 
ishing others,  and  to  exercise  judgment  on  behalf 
of  others.  The  second  sense  may  l^e  seen  in 
Ps.  IxxxiL  3,  4  (compare  margin),  Ps.  xliii.  I, 
I  Sam.  zxiv.  12,  15,  and  is  appropriate  to  the 
passage  in  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  36,  as  well  as  here. 


He  will  execute  judgment  on  behalf  of  His  people^ 
and  against  those  who  become  traitors  and 
blasphemers.  God  is  Judge,  is  the  first  truth  ; 
and  His  judgment  will  be  executed,  is  the  second. 

Ver.  31.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  living  Ood.  His  hands  represent 
His  power  for  work,  whether  in  love  or  in  vrrath. 
To  fall  into  His  hands  in  faith  is  to  have  pcMCC  ; 
but  to  £Edl  into  His  hands  in  punishment  is  dread- 
ful. 

Vers.  32-39.  The  argument  now  takes  a  ttan^ 
as  in  chap.  vi.  9.  The  writer  hopes  better  things. 
He  bids  them  to  remember  again  and  again  their 
earlier  struggles  and  their  hope  of  a  blessed  reward 
(vers.  32-34).  He  exhorts  them  not  to  give  up 
their  confidence  (ver.  35),  which  needs  patient 
waiting  for  God  (ver.  36);  the  time  required 
for  it,  indeed,  is  short  (ver.  37),  though  it  re- 
quires faith  and  stedfastness  (ver.  38).  To 
those  who  owe  their  all  to  faith,  and  who  mean, 
God  helping  them,  still  to  believe,  and  so  to 
secure  their  souls  from  the  ruin  that  will  other- 
wise overtake  them,  he  affirms  they  belong  (ver. 

39). 

Ver.  32.  Call  to  remembrance  (rather,  call  op 
and  keep  in  remembrance)  those  former  days  in 
which,  when  first  enlightened  (as  in  chap.  vL  4), 
je  endured,  without  losing  heart  or  hope  (so  the 
word  implies),  a  great  fight  (a  manifest  struggle) 
of  suffering,  ue,  consisting  in  suffering,  not  with 
suffering  as  your  foe  (ver.  34,  where  it  is  said  that 
they  suffered  with  those  that  were  bound). 

Ver.  33.  Partly  in  that  ye  became  a  spectacle 
of  shame — '  a  theatrical  spectacle ' — a  term  taken 
from  those  who  were  exposed  in  the  theatre  to 
shameful  punishment  (i  Cor.  iv.  ii) — ^in  the 
scornful  taunts  (you  suffered)  and  in  actiTO 
persecution,  and  partly  in  that  ye  became 
partakers  (partners)  with  those  who  were  livin^r 
and  sufiisring  in  this  way.  The  word  '  Uving ' 
is  not  passive,  but  is  repeatedly  found  in  tbe 
Epistles  to  describe  the  actual  condition  of  a 
man's  life  (chap.  xiii.  18;  2  Cor.  i.  12;  i  Tim.  iii. 
15).  Such  ' reproach  and  affliction'  is  recorded 
in  Acts  V.  18,  40,  and  viii.  3,  andxi.  19,  and  xxiL 
19,  and  xxvi.  10,  1 1,  and  in  the  history  of  Paul 
himself  (Acts  xxi.  27).  All  those  instances  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Hebrew  believers. 

Ver.  34.  For  ye  had  compsssion  upon  those 
who  were  in  bonds,  and  ye  also  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  (the  plundering)  of  your  goods, 
knowing  that  ye  have  yourselyes— or  for  your- 
selves—the alternate  reading  ('in  yourselves')  is 
certainly  wron^,  and  'in  heaven'  is  probably 
wrong,  though  it  makes  a  good  sense,  and  is  im- 
plied in  the  shorter  reading— a  better  and  an 
abiding  substance  (possession.  Compare  A  cts  i  v. 
32 ;  Luke  xii.  15,  where  a  form  of  the  same  word 
is  used). 

Ver.  35.  Cast  not  away,  therefore,  yonr  con- 
fidence (the  faith  and  hope  and  boldness  with 
which  you  confessed  Christ,  and)  which  hatb 
(hath  this  quality — ^is  among  the  things  that  have) 
a  great  recompense  of  remrd. 

Ver.  36.  For  ye  have  need  of  patience— an 
emphatic  word ;  when  used  in  relation  to  suffering, 
it  describes  the  patient  endurance  which  bears 
all  with  stedfastness  and  hope  ;  when  used  in 
relation  to  active  work,  it  describes  the  '  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing'  (Rom.  ii.  7)  which 
endures  (a  form  of  the  same  word)  to  the  end ; 
the  former  is  the  commoner  meaning,  and  both 
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seem  to  be  combioed  in  this  passage  —  that  je 
may  do  the  "will  of  God  and  receive  the  promise, 
llie  doing  and  the  receiving  are  not  separated  in 
time  ;  the  one  crowns  the  other.  •  The  promise  * 
means  the  promised  reward,  which  in  a  sense 
is  already  yours ;  but  the  fuU  possession  is  still 
future,  and  the  present  enjoyment  broken  and 
imperfect.  Hence  the  need  of  patience  and 
faith,  as  is  shown  by  Old  Testament  teaching. 

Ver.  37.  For  yet  a  very  little  while— a  phrase 
that  is  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Isa.  xxvi.  20, 
where  it  is  translated,  in  £.  V.,  *for  a  little 
moment*  (literally,  for  a  little  time,  how  little). — 
He  that  cometh— *He  that  is  to  come'— *  the 
coming  One* — the  name  of  Christ  under  both 
economies — He  was  called  *the  coming  One/ 
and  He  is  so  still.  The  prophecy  is  taken  from 
Habakkuk,  where  it  refers  to  the  vUion  of  the 
fall  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  a  type  for  the 
time  of  a  great  persecuting  power,  and  of  the 
setting  up  in  immediate  sequence  (as  is  common 
in  prophecy)  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  —Will  come 
—though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it  1  he  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  makes  the  object  of  the  vision  a 
Derson,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  makes  the  person  the  Messiah.  The 
day  of  Jehovah  in  the  one  covenant  becomes  the 
day  of  the  Lord  in  the  other. 

Ver.  38.  But  (or  now)  my  righteoiu  one  (he 
who  belongs  to  God's  people)  by  faith  shall 
live.  As  it  is  by  faith  he  first  gets  life  (as  is 
told  us  in  Rom.  i.  16,  17,  and  Gal.  iii.  11),  so  it 
is  by  faith  that  life  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
judgments  and  of  delays  that  are  incident  to 
them.— Bat  if  he  (A.  V.  *  any  man ') — Owen  and 
Gill,  Winer  and  De  Wette,  prefer  'he,'  which  is 


simpler  and  in  harmony  with  the  context ;  the 
same  person  is  described  in  the  two  clauses — 
draw  hack — the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint 
adopts  apparently  a  different  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  it  does  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
following  clause.  The  reference  of  those  two 
clauses  to  the  same  person  need  create  no 
difEculty.  The  apostasy  of  a  professed  Christian 
is  always  possible,  or  warnings  would  be  needless  : 
not  necessarily  the  apostasy  of  a  true  Christian. 
The  perseverance  of  the  elect  is  one  thing ;  the 
perseverance  of  a  particular  person  is  to  us 
another. 

Ver.  39.  Bnt  we  are  not  of  them  that  draw 
hack  onto  perdition  (destruction,  Rom.  ix.  22 ; 
Phil.  L  28,  iii.  19,  etc.),  bnt  of  them  thftt 
believe.  *  We  * — the  writer  again  includes  him- 
self with  them  as  true  believers,  though  subject 
to  the  same  law  as  here  is  applied  to  his  own 
case  (*I  keep  my  body  under,  lest,  having 
preached  the  Gospel  to  others,  I  should  be 
myself  rejected').  'That  draw  back'— 'that 
believe '^-each  expression  describes  a  quality  or 
character  which  originates  in  apostasy  or  faith 
respectively.  We  are  not  of  the  character  that 
drawing  back  produces;  we  are  of  the  cha- 
racter that  faith  produces. — Unto  the  saving  of 
the  BOuL  This  last  phrase  is  very  striking— the 
gaining  of  possession  of  the  soul.  As  the  back- 
slider loses  his  soul,— gets,  instead  of  eternal  life, 
never-ending  death,  which  yet  is  not  annihilation, 
— so  the  man  of  faith  wins  back  his  soul  from 
impending  perdition,  gains  a  possession  that  is 
truly  hb.  The  man  who  is  not  God's  is  not  even 
his  own ;  his  entire  personality  is  the  slave  and 
the  property  of  anotl^. 


Chapter  XL    1-38. 

Reasons  for  Faith. — The  Nature,  Objects,  and  Necessity  of  Faith, — Its  Utility, 
Power,  and  Blessedness  illustrated,  xi.  1-38. 

1  'V  T  OW  faith  is  the  substance  *  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 

2  1^      dence"  *of  things  not  seen.     For  *by'  it  the  elders 

3  obtained  a  good  report.*  Through  *  faith  we  understand  that 
*  the  worlds  were  *  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things 

4  which  are  seen  were  not '  made  of  things  which  do  appear.  By 
faith  ^  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent '  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  •  of  his  gifts  :  and  by*  it  he  being  dead  '  yet  speaketh. 

5  By  faith  ^  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death  ; 
and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him :  for  before 
his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,"  that  he  pleased  "  God. 

•  or^  confidence  {as  in  iii.  14),  ///.  substance,  or,  what  gives  substance  to 
■  proof  'in  *  ue,  testimony,  or^  witness  {as  in  ver,  4) 

•  By  {as  in  vers,  4,  5)  •  have  been 
'  read,  what  is  seen,  and  tr,  hath  not  been 

•  bearing  witness.     Three  ancient  MSS,  read^  he  bare  witness  to  God 

•  through  "  hath  this  witness  ^^  hath  pleased 


a  Rom  vtii.a4, 

35 :  9  Cor. 

iv.  z8,  V.  7. 
b  Ver.  39. 
c  Gen.  i.  x ; 

Ps.  xjcxiiL6; 

Jo.  i.  3 ; 

en.  1.  3  ;^ 

3  Pet.  iiu  5. 
i/aen.iv.4; 

z  Jo.  iii.  12. 

4  Gen.  iv.  xo ; 
Mat.  xxiii. 
35;  duxii. 

94* 

/Gen.  ▼.  S2, 
24. 
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6  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him :  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 

7  of  them  that  diligently  seek  ^  him.     By  faith  ^  Noah,  being  ^^T"  ^  '"*• 
warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear," 

*  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  ^  f  his  house  ;  by  •  the  which  he  *«?««-«-«»• 
condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir"  of  *  the  righteousness  *^**^ ."*"*** 

8  which  is  by  1*  faitL     By  faith  *  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  k^j^t^ 


to  go  "  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after  "  receive  for  an 


Acts  vn.  ^ 
3t4- 


inheritance,"  obeyed  ; "  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
9  he  went     By  faith  he  sojourned  "  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in 

a  'strange  country,"*  "^ dwelling  in  tabernacles"  with  Isaac  and  '^SiCsLeT*^ 
ID  Jacob,  "the  heirs"  with  him  of  the  same   promise:  for  he^^^-^gf* 
looked  for  '  a  city  which  hath  foundations,"*  ^  whose  builder  and  ^aTvi'i?! 

11  maker  is  God.  Through"  faith  also  'Sara  herself  received  '^.xJJ;*"' 
strength  to  conceive  seed,  and  ''\<ras  delivered  of  a  child  when  ^S'v."ii'aw 
she  was  past  age,  because  she  judged"  him  'faithful  who  had  ^Gin.xvn.xgb 

12  promised.     Therefore"'  sprang  there  even"  of  one,  and  'him    S!***"'/** 
as  good  as  dead,  ^so  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude,  ^Roln.Tv^ax; 

13  and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea-shore  innumerable.     These  tu.  hT^^a; 
all  died  in "   faith,   *  not  having  received   the  promises,  but  uom^ia^^, 
*  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them^^  and    Rcwn.  iv.  a 
embraced  ihem^^  and  ''confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  wVcr.'ar: 

14  pilgrims  on  the  earth.     For  they  that  say  such  things  ^declare  •'jj^^??^^ 

15  plainly"  that  they  seek  a  country."     And  truly,  if  they  had    i^Tw- 
been  nrindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they    Sk^u" 

16  might  have  had   opportunity  to  have   returned."     But  now    J^"*^-;^* 
they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly :  wherefore    %^^;^ 
God  is  not  ashamed  **  *  to  be  called  their  God :  for  *  he  hath  '  ^°- **^»?- 

13 ;  C.X.  in. 

17  prepared  for  them  a  city.     By  faith  *  Abraham,  when  he  was    tvi^.U-  y,- 
tried,"   offered"'   up   Isaac:    and   he  that  had   received  ^^  aVv^x^X^x 

18  promises  ^offered"*  up  his  only  begotten  son^  of  whom"  it  was  ^oeiTxiu^i, 

19  said,  ^ That  in*"  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called:**  accounting  cu^^^x, 
that  God  '  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead  ;  from  ''r^^"' 

20  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure.*"    By  faith  -^ Isaac  '^^iT'^^* 

/iftXk.  Z3EVU. 

**  rather y  seek  after  *•  godly  fear  **  ue,  possessor 

"  according  to  *•  obeyed  and  went  (Jit  to  go) 

"  was  to  *®  «>.  a  possession  "  omity  see  note  16 

•®  i.e.  a  temporary  dweller  in  *^  land  that  belonged  to  another 

•*  lit,  having  his  home  in  tents  *•  possessors 

**  ///.  the  city  which  hath  the  foundations        **  By        *•  deemed  {asinx.  29) 
*'  Wherefore  also  **  omit  even 

'*  according  to  {as  in  note  15),  i,e,  as  men  die  who  had  not  received  the  pro- 
mises, but  believed  in  them  *^  omit  and  were  persuaded  of  tkem 
**  ready  having  seen  them  from  afar  and  greeted  them  *•  make  it  plain 
•*  are  seeking  after  a  home  (a  fatherland)  of  their  own            •*  to  return 
"  insert  of  them                      ••  while  tried                      •'  lit.  hath  offered  up 
•*  oty  was  offering                    •*  or^  he  to  whom              *•  ^  In  simply 
^^  ///.  In  Isaac  shall  a  seed  be  called  to  thee 
^  he  did  in  a  figure  receive  him 
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21  blessed*^  Jacob  and  Esau  concerninq:  things  to  come.  By  faith  g^^-  xiviii. 
Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying,  ^blessed  both**  the  sons  of*g«*^^^"- 
Joseph;  and  *  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  '  ex?  xiil^xo^' 

22  By  faith  'Joseph,  when  he  died,**  made  mention  of  the  depart-  ^Aas^tif.ao. 
ing**  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  gave  commandment  con- ^|j^*y/Ji"* 

23  ceming  his  bones.     By  faith  *  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  «p^**««>^- 
hid  three  months  of  his  parents,  because  they  saw  he  was  a  ''Sm^!)" 
proper*'  child  ;  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  'com-    Ss^^** 

24  mandment     By  faith  **  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,**    S^^?,^. 

25  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  *  choosing  jEx.x.*7¥,*a9. 
rather  to  suffer  affliction*'  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to    ^/is^'*"* 

26  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  *"  "  the  ri£*x4  21, 
reproach  of  Christ"  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in"  /Ex'xiv. 2a, 
Eg3'pt:  for  he  had   respect  unto"  -^the  recompence  of  the    x6,'x7,u. 9* 

27  reward.  By  faith  ^he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  «»To<h.Ti.  ao. 
the  king:   for  he  endured,  as  ''seeing  him  who  is  invisible,    vi  23/  ' 

28  Through**  faith 'he  kept"  the  passover,  and  the  sprinkling  of  wJo^  "..t. 
blood,  lest  he  that  destroyed  the  firstborn  should  touch  them.  ^'Jud^.iv.fi.i. 

'  ^  <  Judg.xiii.z6. 

29  By  faith  'they  passed  through  the  Red  sea  as  by  dry  land:^  ajudg.xi.  x, 

30  which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do"  were  drowned.  By  faith  *jf*"iVH"* 
"the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  ^^f*^-»-»*^ 

31  about  seven  days.  By  faith  "the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  ^^^^*'JJ^^»- 
with  them  that  believed  not,**  when  "'she  had  received **  the  '^"^^fsJ^'^' 

32  spies  with  peace.  And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the  time  D^n.%'.i|; 
would  ••  fail  me  to  tell  of  'Gedeon,  and  ^/"  ^  Barak,  and  of^^  ^?s£^l!^; 
'  Samson,  and  oj^^  *  Jephthae ;  of  *  David  also,  and  '  Samuel,    J  Ki^:^M! 

33  and  of  the  prophets :  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  ^et^JjoSiu: 
wrought  righteousness,  ''obtained  promises,  'stopped  the  mouths  ,  juiii^'x^s!' 

34  of  lions,  -^  quenched  the  violence  "  of  fire,  ^  escaped  the  edge  of  ifv.  \^L, 
the  sword,  *  out  •*  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant    J  sim'vS* 

35  in  fight,**  'turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  *  Women  *!'KiS.jrrii. 
received   their  dead  raised  to  life  again:**  and   others  were    ^w'li,  ^ 

'  tortured,"  not  accepting  deliverance ;  *'  that  they  might  obtain  mx'^^^^u 

36  abetter  resurrection:  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings    xvito; 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  **of  bonds  and  imprisonment:    xxxiua, 3, 

37  *they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,"  w1Kb.xxf.x3; 

'  a  ChroQ. 

*•  insert  both,  or  insert  even  b^ore  concerning  **  each  of  Jf^^*  ^j^ 

**  draiving  to  his  end  **  ///.  exodus  *'  goodly  Acts  viL  58,* 

*•  grown  up  *•  to  be  evil  entreated  **  deeming  »'•  «9- 

**  or,  the  Christ  **  read^  of  •*  looked  away  to 

•*  By  **  or^  hath  made,  i.e.  instituted 

*•  readlsind  in  Roman  type  cts  part  of  the  original  text 

•'  />.  trying  to  do  (///.  of  which  making  trial,  see  the  same  phrase  in  ver  36) 

••  «r,  were  disobedient  *•  having  received  (receiving  as  she  did) 

••  will  '^  omit  and  of  •*  power  ®'  Gr,  from 

•*  mighty  in  war  •*  ///.  by  a  resurrection 

••  ///.  broken  on  the  wheel,  or^  beaten  to  death 

•'  lit,  redemption,  />.  deliverance  at  the  price  [of  principle] 

■•  Tischendorf  suggests  pierced,  or^  burnt 
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were  slain  with  the  sword  :  '  they  wandered*  about  'in  sheep-  'JiS^^* 

38  skins  and  goatskins;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;'*  (of /^«*-«»»-* 

whom  the  world  was  not  worthy :)  they  wandered  in  deserts, 

and  in  mountains,  and  ^ in  dens  and  caves''  of  the  earth. 


f  z  Kin.  mtt. 


••  went  {not  the  scune  wordcts  in  ver.  38) 
'^  and  caves  and  in  holes 


"  evil  entreated  {as  in  xiiL  3) 


Chap.  XI.  i.  Having  affirmed  that  our  dis- 
tinguishing quality  as  Christians  is  not  apostasy, 
but  faith,  and  that  the  issue  in  our  case  is  not 
perdition,  but  the  gaining  of  that  life  of  the  soul 
which  apostasy  threatens,  he  now  proceeds  to 
show  that  faith  is  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  life. 
This  faith  means  the  l>elief  of  things  still  future ; 
such  belief  as  makes  them  realities  to  us :  and  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen,  such  evidence  as 
answers  objections  and  produces  conviction 
(compare  Aristotle's  definition  of  X^iyx**)'  It 
means,  among  other  things,  patient  waiting, 
heroic  suffering,  and  is  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  lives  and  history  of  men  of  all  ages  and  of 
every  economy.  The  words  of  this  verse  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  definition  of  faith, 
or  as  a  description  of  it;  but  properly  they  are 
no  definition,  for  the  terms  of  each  proposition 
are  not  interchangeable  ;  nor  are  they  a  descrip- 
tion ;  they  rather  seize  upon  one  quality  of  faith 
which  is  most  appropriate  for  the  writer's  pur- 
pose, and  help  us  to  understand  what  faith  is  by 
calling  attention  to  properties  not  peculiar  to  it, 
but  still  deeply  signiticant.  Faith,  then,  has  to 
do  with  what  is  future  and  is  an  object  of  hope, 
viz.  blessing  and  reward.  More  widely,  it  has  to 
do  with  what  is  unseen,  whether  in  the  future, 
the  present,  or  the  past.  Similarly  the  things 
which  it  believes  are  either  bistoncal  facts,  as 
'things'  means  in  chap.  vi.  18,  or  spiritual 
realities,  as  'things'  means  in  chap.  x.  I.  If 
they  are  future  and  are  objects  of  desire,  they  are 
hoped  for;  and  if  they  are  not  objects  of  hope, 
but  still  believed,  they  are  things  unseen.  All 
are  unseen,  whether  hoped  for  or  not.  So  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  describes  the  wider  class. 
Faith  ^ves  weight  and  force  to  what  would  be 
otherwise  unsubstantial ;  and  faith  is  itself,  in  an 
important  sense,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  it 
believes.  The  feeling  of  the  solid  body  which 
the  hand  sustains  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  body  is 
solid.  The  consciousness  of  the  light  is  decisive 
evidence  that  the  sun  has  risen — not  to  others, 
but  to  the  man  himself. 

Ver.  2.  For  in  it.  In  just  such  and  no  other 
faith  all  the  heroes  of  the  older  economy  were 
testified  of,  md  obtained  a  [good]  report— 
lecame,  through  their  stedfastness  and  amid 
inferior  means  of  grace,  examples  to  the  younger 
generation,  ourselves  (see  ver.  40).  The  forms 
of  expression  used  to  describe  a  life  of  faith  are  all 
instructive.  Here  it  is  *  in  it,*  as  the  region  or 
state  in  which  the  good  report  and  testimony  was 
gained  ;  later  it  is  *  by  it '  (vers.  3,  4,  5,  etc.) ; 
*  through  it,'  as  the  instrument — calling  attention 
not  to  'it,'  but  to  some  living  force  which  is 
behind  it  (ver.  33) ;  *  in  accordance  with  it,*  i.e, 
in  such  a  way  as  faith  requires  or  prompts  (vers. 
7,  13).  All  those  phrases  are  common  in  Paul's 
writings—'  out  of  faith  * — i,e,  having  its  origin  in 


faith,  another  of  Paul's  expressions,  is  also  found 
(chap.  X.  38). 

Ver.  3.  Here  begin  the  examples  of  the  power 
and  nature  and  effects  of  faith.  By  faith  we 
know  that  the  worlda  (the  universe)  have  been. 
framed  by  the  word  of  God.  '  The  worlds  ' — 
all  that  exists  in  time  and  space,  including  time 
and  space  themselves  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  2J. 
'Have  been  framevi' — the  reference  is  to  the 
preparation  and  completing  of  the  world  according 
to  the  design  of  the  Founder.  The  word  is 
translated  *  established  *  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37 — 
'prepared'  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  16.  'By  the  word 
of  God;'  ue.  His  command.  The  explanation 
is  found  in  Gen.  i.,  where  nine  times  we  read, 
'  God  said  '  .  .  .  '  and  it  was  so.*  It  is  by  faith 
we  understand  that  God  made  the  universe.  The 
word  *  understand '  describes  the  rational  or 
spiritual  act  of  thought  whereby  things  come  to 
be  known  :  that  things  had  an  origin,  that  they 
did  not  originate  themselves,  that  they  had  an 
originator  whose  ability,  intelligence,  and  good- 
ness correspond  to  the  qualities  which  we  see  in 
them,  are  conclusions  to  which  our  rational  and 
spiritual  nature  lead  us  (as  we  are  told  in  Rom. 
i.  20).  The  conclusions  are  of  the  nature  of  faith ; 
for  the  process  was  unseen,  and#the  conclusions 
are  rather  to  be  believed  than  demonstrated. 
When  the  announcement  is  made,  however,  and 
we  believe  it,  the  mystery  is  comparatively  solved ; 
an  adecjuate  cause  is  assigned,  and  we  form  a 
conception  of  the  origin  of  things  which  com- 
mends itself  to  our  *  noetic  faculty,*  or  perceptive 
understanding,  as  certainly  as  it  commends  itself 
to  our  religious  instinct.  Faith,  therefore,  the 
belief  in  the  unseen,  is  as  certainly  a  principle  of 
natural  religion,  in  its  rudimentary  form  at  least, 
as  it  is  of  revealed  religion.  It  suggests  the 
solution  of  many  problems.  Without  it  the 
world  itself,  in  its  origin  and  destiny,  is  a  deep 
mystery,  a  maze  without  a  plan. — 80  that  what  is 
seen  (the  true  reading,  the  visible  universe  as  a 
whole,  not  many  separate  things)  was  not  made 
(hath  not  come  to  be)  ont  of  the  things  which 
appear.  Creation  abounds  in  change  and  in 
development — the  plant  comes  from  the  seed,  and 
each  man  from  the  race  that  precedes  him  ;  but 
the  understanding  of  faith  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  at  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  The 
series  is  not  eternal  or  self-created  ;  God  Himself 
is  the  Creator,  and  to  Him  and  to  His  word  the 
visible  creation  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  clause 
'so  that,'  etc,  may  mean  the  tendency  of  the 
arrangement ;  the  arrangement  itself  leads  to  the 
conclusion  ;  or  it  may  describe  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator,  'in  order  that'  what  is  seen  might  be 
understood  to  have  come  from  what  does  not 
appear — viz.,  from  the  Divine  mind  and  plan; 
but  the  interpretation  given  above  is  the  more 
simple  and  natural. 
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Ver.  4.  A  more  ezoellent  Baoriflce— partaking 
more  of  the  quality  of  a  true  sacrifice  with  refer- 
ence to  what  constitutes  its  excellence.  Cain 
offered  of  his  fruits  what  came  first  to  hand ; 
Abel  offered  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  the 
choicest  and  best.  Cain  expressed  at  most  his 
thankfulness,  and  that  not  hearty  or  profound ; 
Abel's  faith  showed  itself  in  acknowlexiging  his 
sin  and  in  laying  hold  of  the  Divine  mercy  in 
the  midst  of  what  he  felt  to  be  deserved  wrath  ; 
and  thus  his  offering  was  a  true  sacrifice. — By 
which  (faith)  it  was  witnessed  of  him  (the  same 
word  is  in  ver.  2)  that  he  was  righteous.  Wit- 
nessed by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  35),  and  later 
by  John  (l  John  iil  12),  but  chiefly  by  God 
Himself,  as  the  following  clause  shows  : — God 
himaeir  testifying  of  his  gif  fcs  (the  very  expres- 
sion in  Gen.  iv.  4)— probably  as  God  testified  in 
other  cases  (lix.  xiv.  24;  I  Kings  xviii.  24,  38), 
by  consuming  and  accepting  the  sacrifice. — And 
by  it  (still  his  faith)  he  oeing  dead  (having 
died^,  yet  speaketh  (the  active  voice  is  the  true 
reading).  But  how?  Partly  perhaps  to  us  by 
way  of  encouragement  and  example  ;  but  as  a 
similar  phrase  is  used  in  chap.  xii.  24  of  the  blood 
of  Abel  as  speaking  unto  God,  it  seems  at  least 
to  be  part  of  the  meaning  here  that  through  the 
faith  and  the  offerings  of  Abel,  Abel,  the  first 
martyr,  lives  on  after  death  :  through  his  faith  he 
still  speaks  to  God  ;  even  as  Enoch  still  lives, 
who  never  died  at  all. 

Vers.  5,  6.  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated. 
The  laii^age  of  this  verse  is  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  (Gen  v.  22-24).  'He  was  not'  is 
there  rendered  *  he  was  not  found.*  The  phrase 
*God  took  him'  is  translated  'God  translated 
him ;  *  changed  corruption  into  incorruption, 
the  natural  body  into  the  spiritual.  I'he  Hebrew 
phrase,  'he  walked  with  God,'  which  probably 
had  no  clear  meaning  to  a  Greek,  the  Septuagint 
renders  'he  pleased  God,'  or  strove  to  please 
Him;  he  lived  a  life  well  -  pleasing  to  Him. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  his  faith  ; 
but  before  his  translation  b  recorded,  it  is  re- 
corded that  '  he  pleased  God ; '  and  now  the 
writer  proceeds  to  show  that  faith  was  the 
foundation  of  his  God-accepted  life. 

Ver.  6.  Bat  faith  is  essential  to  our  well- 
pleasing,  and  therefore  Enoch  had  faith.  Without 
faith  there  is  a  double  difficulty;  there  is  no 
complacency  on  the  side  of  God,  who  regards  the 
impenitent  and  unbelieving  man  as  a  sinner,  and 
on  the  side  of  man  there  is  no  trust.  The  logical 
proof  of  the  need  of  thb  faith  is  that  who- 
ever draws  nigh  to  God  to  serve  Him,  or  hold 
communion  with  Him  (see  chap.  vii.  19-25, 
ix.  14),  must  believe  (i)  that  He  f>  a  reality 
towards  whom  he  stands  in  closest  relation  of 
lore  and  duty,  and  (2)  that  to  those  who  seek 
Him  He  becomes  (not  unii  become)  the  bestower 
of  a  full  reward.  God*s  being  is  a  thing  not 
seen.  His  reward  a  thing  hoped  for;  faiUi  an 
assured  conviction  of  the  first,  and  a  solid  expecta- 
tion of  the  second* 

Ver.  7.  Three  antediluvians  are  named — Abel, 
the  penitent  and  martyr ;  Enoch,  the  prophet 
(Jude  14,  15)  and  saint ;  and  now  is  introduced 
Noah,  the  righteous  and  perfect  man — the  first  man 
to  whom  this  dtle  is  applied  (Gen.  vi.  9,  com- 
pare Ezek.  xiv.  14-20).  Being  warned  of  God 
(having  received  a  Divine  admonition)  .  .  • 
noTed    with    godly  fear.    The    word    thus 


rendered  is  a  fortn  of  the  expression  found  in 
chap.  v.  7.  Its  meaning  depends  in  part  upon 
the  context,  and  varies  from  (mere  prudence)  the 
fear  that  excites  careful  forethought  (Acts  xxiii. 
10)  to  the  filial  reverence  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
Here  reverence  for  God,  or  what  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  for  the  message  that  was  given  to 
him,  best  suits  the  passage.  The  rendering, 
taking  forethought  (Delitzsch,  Alford),  separates 
the  quality  from  the  faith,  and  describes  worldly 
caution  rather  than  Christian  grace.  When  things 
unseen  and  fearful  are  revealed,  faith  believes 
them,  and  fears  accordingly.  Faith  works  by 
fear  in  such  cases,  as  it  works  by  love. — By  whicB 
faith  he  condemned  the  world — not  by  the  ark 
(Chrysostom,  Calvin,  etc) ;  though  this  is  true : 
only  it  is  feeble,  and  it  is  of  faith  the  whole 
chapter  treats — by  which  faith,  as  shown  in  this 
way,  is,  however,  the  full  thought.  He  con- 
demned the  world,  showing  how  the  world  ought 
to  have  regarded  the  warnings  God  gave,  and 
how  guilty  they  were  in  disregarding  them.  The 
penitence,  faiih,  and  holiness  of  godly  men  all 
condemn  their  opposites,  and  excite  the  hatred  of 
bad  men  on  that  eround. — ^And  became  heir 
f  possessor)  of  the  rignteonsneaa  which  is  accord- 
ing to  faith — the  righteousness  which  owes  its 
quality,  as  it  owes  its  origin,  to  faith.  All  these 
expressions  are  intensely  Pauline ;  and  it  if 
instructive  also  to  note  that  the  great  doctrine  of 
righteousness  by  faith,  which  is  not  the  main 
subject  of  the  Epistle,  must  have  been  familiar  to 
all  Its  readers. 

Vers.  8-22.  From  the  elders  of  the  antediluvian 
world  the  writer  now  appeals  to  the  elders  of 
Israel,  the  great  men  who,  under  God,  founded 
the  Jewish  state.  Theirs  also  was  a  condition 
of  patient  trust,  and  ultimately  of  blessed  reward. 

Ver.  8.  By  faith  Abraham,  when  being 
called — the  reading,  he  who  is  called,  has  less 
authority  than  the  common  text,  though  it  makes 
a  good  sense — '  he  who  is  called  the  father  of 
nations' — obeyed  and  went;  his  confidence 
showing  itself  in  this  way. — And  he  went  ont,  not 
knowing  whither  (where)  he  was  going.  When 
Abraham  left  Chaldea  he  had  no  promise ;  that 
was  given  afterwards  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  7). 
In  Noah  faith  showed  its  power  by  the  feeling 
it  produced ;  in  Abraham  by  obedience.  It 
works,  if  it  be  true,  now  through  feeling, — fear, 
love ;  and  now  in  an  obedient  life. 

Ver.  9.  By  faith  he  received  the  promise,  and 
still  waited  tor  the  fulfilment  of  it  By  faith  he 
sojourned  (a  temporary  resident  only)  in  the 
land  of  prondse  (which  God  had  given  him)  as 
(if  it  were)  another's  (and  not  his  own),  having 
his  home  in  tents — tents  without  foundation — 
jjitched  to-day,  struck  to-morrow.  His  whole 
life,  therefore,  was  a  life  of  promise  unfulfilled,  and 
so  of  patient  waidng  for  God*s  time  and  at  God*s 
disposal. 

Ver.  10.  For  (the  reason  ofhis  being  a  sojourner 
only)  he  looked,  or  waited,  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  (the  word  im- 
plies the  skill  employed  in  building — the  skill  of 
the  architect  who  forms  the  plan,  as  the  following 
word  implies  rather  the  labour  of  erecting  it)  and 
Maker  is  God.  The  contrast  here  is  first  between 
tents,  which  are  easily  removed,  and  a  permanent 
home,  and  then  between  an  earthly  tent  and  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  of  which  we  read  in  chap, 
xii.   22  and   chap,   sdii    14.      Abraham's  fiuth 
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looked  forward  to  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  in  Canaan,  in  the  earthly  Jerasalem, 
with  its  foundations  in  the  holy  mountains 
(Ps.  Ixxxvii.) ;  and  then,  l)eyoDd  Canaan  and  his 
mortal  life,  to  the  heavenly  reality,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  the  type— a  double  Jerusalem,  the 
one  below  and  the  other  above ;  of  which  Jews 
had  some  knowledgr;,  and  devout  Jews  had  strong 
hope,  long  before  the  Gospel  had  thrown  luller 
lignt  upon  these  themes. 

Ver.  iz.  And  what  is  true  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  is  true  also  of  Sarah,  who 
was  eaually  the  ancestor  of  the  chosen  race. 
Sazah  herself,  not  '  who  had  so  long  doubted ' 
(Bleek,  etc.),  for  the  writer  is  not  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  of  faith,  but  with  the  necessity  for  iL 
The  expression  is  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  verse  to  a  new  and  con- 
nected instance  : — Sarah  likewise.  The  expres- 
sion is  very  common  in  Luke. — And  when  she 
was  past  age  (literally,  <  and  that  contrary  to  the 
time  of  life ')— an  additional  difficulty ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  her  barrenness,  her  age,  her  former 
incredulity  (for  she  had  laughed  at  the  promise  in 
the  first  instance),  she  believed,  and  therein  found 
a  large  reward. — ^Deeming  (as  in  chap.  x.  29  and 
xi.  26,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  '  account- 
ing '  of  ver.  19)  him  faithfnL 

Ver.  12.  Wherefore  also  (a  common  Pauline 
expression,  Rom.  iv.  22  and  xv.  22,  etc.)  firom 
one  (the  emphatic  part)  sprang  there,  etc — from 
a  single,  nay  a  lifeless,  source  sprang  there  a 
race  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xiiL  16),  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  the  sand  on  the  lip  (the 
margin)  of  the  sea,  innumerable;  and  through 
faith  Abraham  became  the  father  and  Sarah  the 
mother  of  them  all. 

Vers.  13-16.  The  one  attribute  of  the  faith  of 
all  these  men  is  that  it  continued  till  death.  In 
faith  (rather,  consistently  with  it,  still  looking 
forward  to  a  glorious  future  as  yet  unrealized). — 
These  all  (from  Ai>raham  downwards,  as  is  clear 
from  ver.  15)  died  as  not  having  rec^ved  the 
promises  (often  repeated,  and  containing  blessings 
of  many  kinds — hence  the  plural ;  the  promises 
which  they  did  not  receive  are  the  *  things  pro- 
mised/ as  in  chap.  ix.  15  and  Acts  L  4),  out  as 
having  seen  them  from  afar,  and  greeted  (or 
saluted)  them,  and  having  confessed,  as  Abraham 
did,  and  Jacob  (sec  references).  They  saw  their 
home  all  through  their  lives;  and  even  when 
they  were  dying  they  saw  their  homes  from  afar, 
and  greeted  them  'though  distant  still.' 

Ver.  14.  For  (they  proved  that  they  lived  and 
died  in  faith)  they  who  say  of  themselves  that 
they  are  sojotimers  (Gen.  xxiii.  4)— of  their  life 
that  it  is  a  pilgrimage  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  wander- 
ing in  a  foreign  land,  make  it  plain  that  it  is  a 
fatherland,  a  true  home,  they  are  seeking,  and 
not  the  home  they  have  left  in  the  country  of 
Terah,  or  elsewhere. 

Ver.  i^.  And  if  Indeed  they  were  thinking  of 
(or  mentioning,  as  in  ver.  22)  that  home  whence 
they  came  oa^  they  might  have  had  opportunity 
to  return. 

Ver.  16.  But  now  (the  case  is  that,  see  chap, 
viii.  6)  they  desire  a  better,  that  is,  a  heavenly 
(home) ;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them, 
to  be  called  their  God.  Of  old  He  honoured 
them  as  His  friends ;  Himself  added  to  names 
which  describe  His  essential  nature.  His  being, 
and  His  almightiness,  the  surname  '  the  God  of 


Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob;*  acknowledged 
it  when  given  to  Him  by  the  pairiarchs  (G«a. 
xxxii.  9);  and  now  He  acknowledges  the  same 
name,  and  acknowledges  the  continuance  of  the 
same  relation  (the  force  of  the  present  tenseX 
showing  their  continued  life  and  His  own  con- 
tinued favour ;  and  the  proof  of  all  (panly  perhaps 
the  reason  but  rather  the  proof)  is  that  He  pre- 
pared for  them  a  permanent  home  above — not  a 
tent  but  a  city  of  His— and  welcomed  them  thercw 
Whether  all  this  was  foreseen  bv  the  patriarchs 
has  been  much  questioned.  There  may  be  a 
fulness  of  meaning  here  which  the  patriarchs  did 
not  reach ;  but  in  substance  they  believed  that 
the  promise  given  them  was  the  promise  of  a 
future  home,  a  promise  connected  in  part  with  an 
earthly  heritage;  but  their  desire  was  fur  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  Him  who  was  their  trust, 
and  with  whom  they  hoped  to  be  when  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended.  Less  than  that 
fails  to  explain  the  language  of  the  Old  Te^a- 
ment,  as  it  fails  to  recc^ise  the  clear  teaching  of 
the  New. 

Ver.  17.  Thus  they  lived  and  died.  The 
writer  now  returns  to  particular  instances,  in 
order  to  illustrate  not  the  final  results,  but  the 
power  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  faith  which  was 
thus  honoured.  By  faith  Abraham  being  tried 
(his  trials  were  long  continued),  hath  offered  up 
(the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  complete,  and  has 
abiding  results)  Isaac ;  and  (intensive — nor  only 
Abraham,  Isaac,  but— yea)  he  that  had  gladly 
received  (literally,  accepted,  welcomed  as  with 
open  arms)  the  promises  was  offering  np  Ida 
only  •  begotten  son.  The  tense  now  recalls 
attention  to  the  literal  fact ;  the  work  was  begun 
— a  marvellous  act  of  faith  ;  it  was  against  nature 
— nay,  even  against  what  seemed  the  Divine 
purpose ;  for  it  was  through  this  son  the  nations 
were  to  be  blessed. 

Ver.  18.  Even  he  to  whom  (<  whom  *  refers  in 
the  Greek  to  Abraham,  not  to  Isaac,  and  there- 
fore it  is  *to  whom,*  not  with  respect  to  (of) 
whom)  it  was  said.  In  Isaac  (tlirougii  and  in 
descent  from  him)  shall  there  be  named  to  thee 
a  seed—only  his  descendants  shall  be  (and  shall 
be  known  as)  Abraham's  seed.  To  be  called,  is 
generally  used  in  Scripture  with  one  of  two 
senses, — Uo  have  the  name,'  or  really  to  be. 
Sometimes,  as  here^  the  two  senses  are  com- 
bined. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  reason  was  that  he  reckoned 
the  faithfulness  of  God  to  be  safe  in  the  keepine 
of  His  almightiness ;  he  believed  that  God  would 
keep  His  word,  even  if  it  was  necessary  for  Him 
to  effect  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
statement  is  quite  general ;  and,  though  applied 
to  Isaac  by  implication,  it  is  a  universal  truth. 
Whence— and  from  the  dead  he  did  receive  him 
back  (used  of  captives  delivered— of  hostages  sent 
home),  not  in  a  literal  resurrection  indeed,  but  in 
what  ^"as  an  equivalent ;  the  father's  heart  was 
as  resigned,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  separation 
was  as  complete.  Whether  this  is  all  has  been 
much  disputed.  Perhaps  'in  a  figure'  has  a 
further  reference  to  '  the  ram '  which  was  offered 
in  his  stead— the  victim  of  God*s  providing,  while 
the  son  was  set  free ;  or  possibly  the  whole  trans- 
action may  be  a  figure  0/  the  death  and  resurrcc* 
tion  of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  2a  Nor  is  faith  restricted  to  trial;  it 
realizes  blessing  also.     By  fsith  Isaac  Uessed 
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Jacob  (the  heir  of  the  greater  promise)  and  Esaa 
too  <the  two  articles  of  the  original  call  attentioa 
lo  distinct  acts)  even  concerning  things  to  oome 
— the  act  of  faith  and  of  prophetic  faith.  The 
blessing  and  the  prayer  oi  faith,  proceeding  as 
they  do  from  a  mind  instructed  by  the  Divine 
mind,  and  from  a  will  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will,  bind  even  God,  and  control  the 
future  destinies  of  him  on  whose  behalf  they  are 
offered. 

Ver.  21.  By  faith  Jacob,  when  dying,  bleeaed 
each  of  the  sons  of  Joeeph.  The  dying  acts  of 
the  two  patriarchs  are  connected  together  as 
worshippers  (Gen.  xlviL  31).— He  worshipped 
on  the  top  of  his  staff.  The  history  explains 
this  aJlusion.  Jacob  had  arranged  with  his  son 
for  his  own  burial  in  the  distant  land  of  Canaan 
(itself  an  act  of  faith),  recognising  in  Canaan  the 
future  home  of  his  posterity.  When  Joseph  had 
given  the  promise,  Jacob  showed  the  energy  of 
his  faith  oy  the  energy  of  his  thankfulness. 
Though  dying,  he  rose  in  his  bed,  leaned  on  his 
staff  (the  staif,  perhaps,  of  which  he  spoke  long 
before.  Gen.  xxxii.  lO),  and  bowed  in  worship 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  Geu. 
xlviii.  2)  to  the  God  who  had  now  fullilled  all 
his  de:»ires.  The  same  word  (written  'staff') 
means,  with  other  voWd  pointing,  *  bed ; '  and, 
as  the  older  Hebrew  text  had  no  vowel  points, 
the  Sepiuagint  has  one  rendering  and  the  English 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  another.  The 
writer  adopts  the  version  of  the  Septuagint.  If 
the  EnglLih  version  be  retained,  it  means  that  he 
worshipped,  leaning  on  (with  his  face  towards) 
the  l>ed.     (See  Isa.  xxxviiL  2.) 

Ver.  22.  This  dying  act  of  Jacob's  recalls  the 
like  faith  of  Josepli.  By  faith  Joeeph,  when 
drawing  to  his  end,  made  mention  of  the 
exodus  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  made  his 
brethren  swear  that  his  bones  should  rest  in  the 
land  of  promise  ;  an  expression  at  once  of  his 
faith  and  of  his  love  for  those  who  were  the  heirs 
of  that  promise.  Centuries  later  Moses  carried 
his  bones  out  of  Eg^pt  (Ex.  xiii.  19),  and  the 
tnirial  of  them  in  Siiechem  is  recorded  in  the 
dosing  verses  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  All  this 
had  deeper  meaning.  He  would  be  buried  where 
they  were  buried,  because  is  God  was  their 
(Jod. 

Ver.  23.  Thus  far  the  writer  has  been  dealing 
with  examples  of  faith  in  Genesis  alone.  The 
exanaples  are  few  compared  with  all  recorded  in 
that  book,  but  they  are  very  striking  and  noble. 
The  history  and  character  of  Moses  naturally 
occupy  a  chief  place  in  the  following  verses. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  child  of  faith.  His 
parents  hid  him  three  months,  noting  his  comeli- 
ness (Acts  vii.  20),  and  hoping  apparently  that 
(kd  mi^ht  use  him  as  He  had  used  Joseph,  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  their  people.  They  therefore 
disregarded  the  king's  ordinance,  ana  did  their 
daty,  looking  for  Divine  succour. 

VcRi.  24-28.  Mark  the  successive  expressions 
of  his  faith.  When  he  was  grown  up  he  refused 
the  name  and  dignity  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  preierring  to  suffer  with  the  people  of 
God  rather  than  enjoy,  with  godless,  idolatrous 
Egyptians,  such  fleet  ng  pleasures  as  sin  provides. 
Deeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasure  of  Egypt.  The  reproach 
which  typical  Israel  suffered  is  called  the  reproach 
of  Christ ;  as  Paul  calls  the  sufferings  of  Christians 


the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24 ;  2  Cor.  l  5), 
i,t.  of  Christ  dwelling  and  suffermg  in  His  Church 
as  in  His  body.  In  the  true  Church  of  every  age 
the  eternal  Christ  ever  lives  and  reigns,  though 
when  Moses  suffered  He  was  still  to  come,  appear- 
ing  chiefly  in  the  types  and  prophecies  while 
really  dwelling  among  them.  And  the  reason  is 
that  he  looked  away  from  the  suffering  to  the 
Divine  reward,  his  life  and  acts  being  mouldel 
and  guided  by  his  hopes.  —  By  faiui  he  left 
Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king.  The 
reierence  here  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  his 
flight  into  Midian  after  the  slaughter  of  an 
Egyptian ;  but  then  it  is  said  that  he  did  fear 
(Lx.  ii.  14).  The  natural  explanation  is  that 
the  words  describe  his  abandonment  of  all  his 
Egyptian  hopes  (not  that  he  fled  from  Egypt,  but 
gave  it  up),  not  fearing  the  wrath  which  the 
desertion  of  his  post,  and  tl\e  bitter  feeling  of 
Pharaoh  against  the  people  whom  he  was  joining 
would  certainly  excite. — For  he  endured  (he  was 
stedfast)  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  or,  the 
king  who  is  invisible  (i  Tim.  i.  17).  The  wrath 
of  an  earthly  sovereign  was  nothing  to  him,  when 
assured  of  the  grace  and  protection  of  the  King  of 
kings.— *  By  faith  he  hath  kept  the  Passover,' 
i.e.  he  celebrated  it,  as  the  verb  always  means, 
and  instituted  it,  as  the  sense  rather  implies.  Both 
thoughts  seem  to  be  here.  '  By  faith,  because  he 
believed  that  the  destroyer  would  pass  over  and 
not  hurt  the  chosen  people,  and  that  a  complete 
exodus  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  was  at 
hand ;  as  by  faith  in  a  coming  Deliverer  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  continue  to  be  observed. — 
And  the  effusion  of  blood,  viz.  on  the  lintel  and 
door-posts.  The  effusion  was  made  by  means  of 
a  branch  of  hyssop,  and  so  sprinkling  has  come 
to  be  a  rendering  of  a  word  which  properly 
means  effusion.  In  this  sprinkling  or  applica- 
tion of  the  blood  lies  the  atoning  power  of  the 
Passover,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  Antit3rpe ; 
it  is  not  the  blood  shed,  but  the  blood  as  applied 
through  faith,  that  speaks  peace  an  secures  for- 
giveness. 

Ver.  29.  That  awful  night  is  followed  by 
a  glorious  deliverance.  By  faith  they  passed 
through  (the  verb  is  used  of  crossing  in  any  way) 
the  Bed  Sea.  God  by  a  strong  east  wind  made 
a  passage  through  the  water,  and  in  faiih  the 
Israelites  entered  as  by  di^  land,  assured  of  their 
safety.  The  Egyptians  tried  (either  the  sea  or  the 
seemingly  dry  land)  as  an  uncertain  experiment, 
and  were  swallowed  up. 

Ver.  3a  The  writer  now  leaves  the  Book  of 
the  Law  for  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  record  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land  and  of  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  promise.  By  faith  (of  Joshua 
and  the  whole  people,  the  correlative  of  that 
Di^^ne  power  which  really  did  the  deed)  the 
walls,  etc.  As  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt 
was  effected  by  faith  and  the  boldness  it  produced, 
so  the  first  victory  in  Canaan  was  achieved  by 
persevering  faith,  the  wall  having  been  compassed 
about  for  seven  whole  days  (see  Josh.  vi.). 

Ver.  31.  Nor  does  previous  personal  character 
hinder  its  power,  or  previous  separation  from  the 
covenant  people.  Ly  faith,  as  shown  in  her  con- 
fession, '  Jehovah  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath,*  'and  He  hath  given  you  the 
land '  (Josh.  xi.  9).— Bahab  the  harlot^  and  a 
Canaanite,  perished  not  with  those  who,  having 
heard  of  God's  miraculous  dealings  on  behalf  of 
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Israel  (Josh.  ii.  lo),  persbted  in  their  defiance,  and 
refused  submission.  Her  faith  showed  its  reality 
(see  Jas.  ii.  25)  in  her  receiving  and  protecting 
the  s[>ies,  and  found  its  reward  in  her  preservation^ 
and  tinally  in  her  becoming  an  ancestress  of  our 
Lord.  '  When  she  had  received '  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  represents  the  expression  of  her 
faith  (properly  'receiving  as  she  did*),  as  if  it 
were  prior  to  the  faith  ;  it  was  really  its  result, 
or  more  properly  the  working  of  the  faith  itself. 
A  careful  attention  to  the  tenses,  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  article  whereby  this  clause  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding,  would  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  Paul  and 
James. 

Ver.  32.  What  shall  I  say  more  f  for  time  will 
£ftiJ«  etc  The  groups  named  in  this  verse  are 
really  two ;  and  though  there  are  various  readings 
as  to  the  connecting  particles,  they  necessitate  no 
chan^^e.  The  chronoI(^cal  order  of  the  names 
would  be,  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson; 
Samuel,  David.  Samuel  is  probably  put  last  to 
connect  his  name  with  the  prophets,  to  which 
class  he  belongs  (see  Acts  iii.  23) ;  and  Gideon 
and  Samson  are  probably  put  before  Barak  and 
Jephthah  respectively,  because  they  are  of  grater 
celebrity  ps  men  of  faith.  The  characteristic 
exploits  of  each  will  be  found  in  the  passages 
named  in  the  margin. 

Ver.  33.  Who  through  faith.  The  *who* 
refers  both  to  those  named  and  to  others  like 
them  ;  the  introduction  of  the  previous  enumera- 
tion ('time  will  fail,'  et&)  being  practically  a 
rhetorical  equivalent  for  'etc*  in  English;  and 
the  *  through  faith  *  applying  to  all  that  is  said  to 
the  end  of  ver.  34.  Through  faith  (not  'in*  or 
'  according  to  *),  the  expression  for  the  last  time 
in  this  chapter,  and  specially  appropriate  as 
describing  the  instrument  by  which  those  great 
works  were  accomplished.  How  it  sustained  also 
in  suffering  is  recorded  in  the  later  verses,  35-38. — 
Subdued  kingdoms— true  of  all  the  judges  named, 
as  it  is  of  Samuel  and  David.  ^Wrought  righteooa- 
ness  is  specially  true  of  David,  the  righteous 
king  (2  Sam.  viii  15,  etc)»  and  of  Samuel,  the 
righteous  judge  (i  Sam.  xii  4).  —  Obtained 
promises,  i.e,  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  them,  not 
indeed  of  the  great  promise  of  all  (see  ver.  40), 
but  of  the  lesser  promises  which  God  fulfilled  to 
the  prophets  themselves.  Joel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  all  saw  the  partial  fulfilment  of  things 
they  foretold. — Stopped  the  months  of  lions — 
true  in  part  of  Samuel  and  David,  and  specially 
of  Daniel,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  an  angel  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  lions,  because  he  believed  in  his 
God  (Dan.  vi.  22,  23). 

Ver.  34.  Quenched  the  power  of  fire  (not  the 
fire,  which  still  burnt,  but  the  power  of  it) ;  true 
of  Shadrach  and  his  companions. — Escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  as  m  the  case  of  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xix.  I,  etc),  Elisha(2  Kings  vi.  14,  etc), 
Jeremiah  (Ter.  xxxvi.  26,  etc.). — Out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson 
(Judg.  xvi.  28,  etc.),  and  David,  whose  most 
plaintive  Psalms  end  often  in  thanksgiving. — 
Waxed  (became)  mighty  in  war— true  of  many 
heroic  men  under  the  judges  and  during  the 
monarchy.— Turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens—a  word  ifsed  in  the  Septuagint  of  the 
Gentiles — true  of  Gideon  and  the  Midianites,  and 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Philistines.  It  is  probalile, 
however,  that  these  last  clauses,  without  excluding 
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those  older  deeds  of  fidth,  refer  mainly  to  the 
later  history  of  Israel  after  the  close  of  the  01<i 
Testament  canon.  They  find  a  striking  fulfilment 
in  the  Maccabsean  age.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  sufferings  spoken  of  in  the  next  group  of 
verses  are  found  only  in  that  age;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  ver.  34  seem  taken  from  the  First 
book  of  the  Maccabees  (compare  I  Mace  iiL  3, 
i*  3S,  il  7f  etc).  No  doubt  the  faith  of  these 
later  heroes  was  sometimes  of  a  lower  type,  rather 
patriotic  than  theocratic,  the  result  01  a  noble 
enthusiasm  as  much  as  of  trust  in  the  living  God ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  was  true  and  Divine ;  while 
the  struggles  between  the  holy  and  atheistic 
nations,  which  the  book  describes,  seem  referred 
to  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest 

Vers.  35-38.  What  faith  has  done  we  have 
seen ;  what  it  helps  men  to  suffer  is  now  told  us. 
Women  reoeiyed  (back)  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again,  (literally,  by  a  resurrection,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  or  origin  of  their  so  receiv- 
ing them),  true  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  of 
the  Shunamite. — And  others  were  tortured 
(broken  upon  the  wheel).  The  word  here  used 
(a  wheel  or  drum-head  on  which  the  victim  was 
stretched  and  beaten  to  death)  shows  that  the 
reference  is  to  Eleazar  (2  Mace  vL  18-31),  and 
the  heroic  mother  and  her  seven  sons  mentioned 
in  chap.  vii.  Fuller  details  of  the  same  mar- 
tyrdom are  given  in  the  so-called  Fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees,  sometimes,  though  erroneously^ 
ascribed  to  Josephus.— Not  accepting  (rejecdng 
would  be  more  exact)  the  deliverance  which  was 
ofTered  them  at  the  price  of  their  principles  (so  the 
original  means),  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
a  Mtter  resurrection  than  the  mere  return  to 
the  present  life.  *  The  king  of  the  world  shall 
raise  us  up,'  they  said,  'unto  everlasting  life' 
(2  Mace  vii.  9,  etc). 

Ver.  36.  OUiers  had  trial  (experience)  of  cruel 
mockingsand  sconrgings.  I'he  allusion  again 
is  to  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace  vii.  7-10). — xea, 
moreover  (a  harder  thing,  because  of  the  continu- 
ance and^  depressing  influence  of  it),  of  bends 
of  imprisonment  —  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Jonathan  (i  Mace  xiii.  12),  or  to  Hanani, 
Micaiah,  and  especially  to  Jeremiah  (see  refer- 
ences). 

Ver.  37.  They  were  stoned,  as  was  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  last  martyr  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22),  as  Abel 
was  the  first  Jeremiah  is  also  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Tahpanhes  (Daphne)  in  EgypL 
—They  were  sawn  asunder,  as  was  Isaiah  by 
Manasseh.— They  were  tempted.  This  word  reads 
feeble,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  three 
descriptions  of  violent  death.  A  similar  word 
means,  *  they  were  burnt ; '  another,  *  they  were 
mutilated;'  and  there  is  evidence,  though  not 
preponderating,  for  the  omission  of  it  altogether. 
If  It  is  genuine,  *  they  were  experimented  upon ' 
is  a  possible  rendering,  and  makes  a  fairly  con- 
sistent sense.  As  it  is  now  rendered,  it  means 
that  in  addition  to  a  cruel  death  they  were,  all 
through,  offered  relief  if  thev  would  only  abandon 
their  faith.— They  were  slain  with  tne  sword 
(literally,  they  died  by  the  murder  of  the  sword)— 
true  of  Urijah  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxvi.  23),  and  quite 
common  in  Israel  (i  Kings  xix.  10,  etc.).— They 
went  about.  The  writer  now  returns  from  the 
various  kinds  of  death  they  suffered  to  their  life- 
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!<■»  oonflicts — ^they  were  waaderexB,  dMtitate,     tain,  ending  in  chambers) ;  in  holes,  openings  of 


,  eyil  entreated.  any  kind — ^true  of  Elijah  at  Horeb,  of  Elisha  at 

'  Ver.  3&    .    .    .    In  cftyes  (clefts  of  the  moon*     Carmel,  and  of  the  prophets  hidden  by  Obadiah. 
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Reasons  for  Patience^  xi.  39-xii.  1 1. — Practical  Exhortations  enforced  by  the 
greater  Excellence  of  t/te  Gospel^  12-29. 

39  A  ND  these  all,  'having  obtained  a  good  report  through  «Ven.«i  13. 

40  -tx.    faith,*  received  not  the  promise :  God  having  provided ' 
*some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without*  us  should  not  be  ^^^{"f-*^ 
'  made  perfect  ^  ^^-  ^-  ?» 

Char  XII.  i.  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are*  compassed  about  with    ^^-  ^'-  "• 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  'let  us*  lay  aside  every  weight,  ''fpi^Vx 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us^  and  '  let  us  run  -^  with  'pS^i-i^/j*' 

2  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  /ifem.«i.ia; 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  ^  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  ^Lu.xx?v.a6: 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  *  is  set    fpe" f.'*!!"* 

3  down  •  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  '  For  consider  *f?'^[°^^ 
him  that  endured*  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  him-    !^Pet."iiLU 

4  self,'  *lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.*     '  Ye  have  *  95? jo^xCfix 

5  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  And  ye  have  / ,  con*i.^3; 
forgotten  •  the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto  34.*  **  ^''  ^* 
children," 

"  My  son,  despise  not  thou  "  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  ^J^i!%}^* 
Nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of"  him : 

6  For  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  "Sflil^x"' 
And  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  ^'i7«; 

7  *If  ye  endure  chastening,"  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons;  i>Deut"^iK^; 

8  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  **  father  chasteneth  not  ?     But  if   \^pi^]' 
ye  be  without  chastisement,  ^  whereof  all  are  "  partakers,  then    ^i]'xxxiCii 

9  are  ye  bastards,  and   not  sons.     Furthermore,  we  have  had  ^iPet.v.*'9[^* 
fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  iw,"  and  we  gave  them 
reverence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  ^the  ^j^'JiJ'^*"* 

10  Father  of  spirits,"  and  live  1    For  they  verily  for  a  few  days    i^iJ^'^iLy; 

chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure  ; "  but  he  for  our  profit,    fcu^le'* 
11*'  that  we  might "  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.     Now  no  chasten-  Ji^^^ 

ing  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous :  neverthe-    £^5'  \l, 

^  witness  {see  xii.  i),  or^  testimony  through  their  faith 

*  Gr.  foreseen,  or^  having  looked  forward  to  '  apart  from 
^  let  lis  also,  seeing  we  are            *  read^  hath  sat  down         *  hath  endured 
'  read^  themselves  («w'M,  ^r himself /«  margirC),  SeeNum,  xvL  38  {Gr,  xvii.  3). 

•  Ht.  fainting  in  your  souls  •  rather^  quite  forgotten 
**  or,  reasons  with  you  as  with  sons  ^^  treat  not  lightly 
*■  reproved  by                   **  It  is  for  filial  chastening  ye  endure 
**  rather^  his,  or^  a            **  have  become                              *•  as  correctors 
*'  or,  of  our  spirits            *•  as  seemed  good  to  them           ^*  ^r,  may 
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less  afterward  it  yieldeth  'the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  J^^^j 

12  unto  them  which  are"  exercised  thereby.     Wherefore  'lift  up    ^\i;^, 

1 3  the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble "'  knees ;  "  and  *fej  *^*  ^ 
make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  ipj^^ii^. 

14  turned  out  of  the  way  ;  "  but  let  it  rather  be  healed.  "^  Follow  "  ^S?!di\t; 
peace  with  all  meft,  and  holiness,"  "^without  which  no  man  shall    Jri^k.M. 

15  see  the  Lord:  -^looking  diligently  'lest  any  man  fail  of  the ''^c«.'iu^*i. 
grace  of  God  ;  *lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  ^rf&JV^x. 

16  you,  and  thereby  many'*  be  defiled  ;  *lest  there  de  any  forni-  aErat'sEix. 
cator,  or  profane   person   as   Esau,  'who  for  one   morsel  of   ckWia. 

17  meat**  sold  his"  birthright.     For  ye  know  how  that  afterward,    cSi.iiLI; 
^when  he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected:  cOml^xtfI*' 
('  for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,)  though  he  sought  it  rfG«u  «▼« 

18  carefully  with  tears.     For  ye  are  not  come  unto  -^the  mount*'  #8i  ri-fi. 
that  might  *  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto    i2,v.m: 

19  blackness,  and   darkness,  and   tempest,   and   the  sound  of  a    a8,x9,u.i8; 
trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words;  which  voice  they  that  heard    wLisj 
'intreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  *Bx.xix.ii 

XX,  19; 

20  more : "  (for  they  could  not  endure  that  which  was  commanded.    Dent.  y.  s^ 

^  26^  xviiu  161. 

*  And  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be  ^^^^^ 

13. 

21  stoned,  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart:"  'and  so  terrible  was  iS*?*;*^.^®* 

**  i»Gal.  IV.  96: 

the  sight,**  tAat  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake:)    Rev.iiLxa, 

22  but  ye  are  come  *unto  mount  Sion,  '  and  unto  the  city  of  the  '?*>»-«««• ». 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  *  and  to  an  innumerable    *"'^J^^ 

23  company"  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  "r^^-^^.' 

*  the  firstborn,  '  which  are  written"  in  heaven,  and  to  God  -^the  ^i^'^'j^^^f' 

24  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  ^  made  perfect,  and  R^.j^iifi 
to  Jesus  **  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  '  the  ^p^^*!'Z^' 
blood"  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things"  'than  tAat  ^Sl^ifi^"* 

25  of  Abel."     See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.     For  "if  ''S?*,^'^ 
they  escaped  not  who"  refused  him  that  spake"  on  earth,  'dt^\^' 
much  more  s/taU  not  we  escape^  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  /gT^w.  w; 

26  speaketh*^  from  heaven  :  •'whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth:  ^gL'itXB. 
but  now  he  hath  promised,  saying,  *  Yet  once  more  I  **  shake  **    «.  *'*  **  "^ 

27  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven.    And  this  word,  Yet  once  "fHeb^ii? 
more,  signifieth  'the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  wHi^ a. ai 

jrPs.  di.  a6; 

"  have  been  "  Gr.  palsied  "  Follow  after  fvc^'UX 

*«  the  holiness  (or,  sanctification)        **  the  many        •*  meal  *•  his  own    Rer.  xn.  1.* 

*'  read,  sl  mount  {afid  in  italics  as  omitted  in  best  MSS,)  ■•  could 

*•  rather,  no  word  more  should  be  spoken  to  them 

^  omit  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart      '*  ///.  that  which  was  made  to  appear 

"  ///.  tens  of  thousands,  or,  innumerable  hosts 

*»  ///.  *  written  off,'  or,  enrolled 

>^  rather,  as  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  blood 

•*  read,  better,  and  omit  things 

*«  ///.  than  Abel  {cf.  xi.  4) — *  than  the  blood  of  *  is  found  in  sonu  MSS. 

•'  when  they  (///.  refusing  as  they  did) 

•■  ///.  warned  them  (<>.  in  God's  name),  see  xi.  7  ••  is,  or  wameth 

**  read,  will  1  *^  not  the  same  word 
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as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be*" 

28  shaken  may  remain.     Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  ^eJ^^xxIT'^J- 
cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace,**  whereby  we  may  serve  p*"^]*'^' 

29  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear:**  for  ^our  God  f^uvt'xj; 
MS  a  consuming  fire.  d^x^iy!:  *' 

*•  rather^  arc  not  *•  or^  thankfulness  **  ready  fear  simply 


Vcr.  39.  The  Bible  is  lar^ly  a  history  of  faith, 
Its  deeds   and  sufferings  and  rewards ;  pre-emi- 
nently of  the  patience  and   perseverance  which 
belong  to  it,  and  which  seem  essential  in  a  world 
where  virtue  is  militant.     These  all  having  had 
vitnesi  \sotoa  to  them  through  their  faith,  i>. 
though  they  had  all  this  noble  attestation,  had 
still  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise — the 
promise  of  final  and   complete  salvation  (chap. 
UL  15). — Qod  having  provided,  or  rather,  having 
looked  forward  to,  some  better  thing— that  salva- 
tion which  the  Lord  has  accomplished  and  made 
known,  which  God  reserved  for  our  economy,  and 
which  Old  Testament  saints  receive  only  when  we 
receive    it    too.      Our    economy  completes    the 
former.     To  give  up  the  Gospel  and  go  back  to 
the  Law  is  to  return  from  what  is  perfect  to  what 
i»  preparatory ;  and  to  sever  ourselves  from  the 
bles^etlnes?  for  which  the  patriarchs  died. 

Chap.  xil.  i-ii.  Exhortation  with  encourage- 
ment and  reproof,  in  view  of  all  these  witnesses, 
inil  of  the  later  example  of  Jesus,  to  maintain  the 
conflict,  and  to  remember  the  love  from  which  all 
discipline  c  mes,  and  the  fruit  it  is  intended  to 
produce.     The  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  strong 
Pauline  particle,  seeing  then,  therefore,  found 
only  here  and  in  I  Thess.  iv.  8,  and  by  a  favourite 
Pauline  image   taken   from   the  ancient  games. 
The  figure  is  doubly  instructive ;  it  throws  some 
light  upon  the  authorship,  and  it  illustrates  the 
general  principle  that  Christianity  is  a  universal 
religion,   using    for    literary    purposes    Hellenic 
materials  as  well  as  Jewish.     The  chief  thought 
continues  the  appeal  of  chap,  x.,   basing  it  on 
iironger  arguments   suggested    in    part    by  the 
eleventh  chapter. — Let  ns  (as  well  as  those  just 
named),    having   abont   ns  sach  a   cloud   of 
witnesses,  lay  aside  every  encumbering  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  {i.e,  with  endurance 
mainrained  through  to  the  end)  the  race  that  is  set 
before  ns.  lliese  are  the  first  conditions  of  success. 
Those  who  were  once  witnesses  for  God,  witnesses 
even  unto  blood,  martyrs  in  the  modem  sense, 
now  form  the  circle,  the  ring,  of  spectators  who 
^m^ss  unr  consistency.     This  double  meaning  is 
certainly  here ;  the  fin>t  in  the  word  '  witnesses,' 
ind  the  second  in  the  dond  that  bends  over  the 
nititant  Church.     The  witnesses  for  God,  whose 
deeds  are  named  in  the  previous  chapter,  are  also 
witnesses  of  our  faithfulness  and  patience. 

Vcr.  2.  Even  more  important  than  the  contem- 
plation of  these  martyr  witnesses  for  maintaining 
the  athlete  spirit  is  the  continuous  looking  unto 
Jenu,  the  originator  and  finisher  of  onr  faith 
(or  of  laith).  *  Our  faith  *  favours  the  interpreta- 
tion that  Jesus  begins  and  completes  the  faith 
which  forms  the  principle  of  the  Christian  life. 
Bat  though  this  is  true  of  Christ,  as  it  is  true  of 
God  (John  zv.  16),  it  seems  hardly  the  trutii  taught 


here.  The  faith  spoken  of  is  the  faith  of  chap.  xi. , 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  quoted 
as  the  noblest  example;  He  realized  a  glorious 
future  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled  present,  even  as 
we  must  do.  He  is  the  originator  of  faith  be- 
cause He  has  trod  the  way  ol  faith  before  us,  and 
the  finisher  of  it  because  having  completed  our 
salvation,  which  b  'the  end  of  our  faith'  (I  Pet. 
i.  9),  He  leads  all  who  trust  Him  to  the  same 
goal.  This  application  of  faith  to  Christ  is  not 
common  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  found  in  this 
Epistle  (chap.  ii.  13),  and  it  is  involved  in  His 
human  nature  and  conflicts. — ^Who,  for  the  joy  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  shame. 
This  part  of  the  sentence  describes  the  life  of 
faith,  as  the  second  d^crihes  its  reward  and  com- 
I)letion. — And  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  Ood.  These  two  things  we  are 
to  fix  our  gaze  upon ;  they  are  closely  connected  in 
the  Greek,  as  tney  are  in  the  argument.  Faith, 
as  the  realization  of  the  unseen,  was  as  much  the 
principle  of  our  Lord's  life  as  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  life  of  His  followers. 

Ver.  3.  For  (He  suffered  as  well  as  you,  there- 
fore you  may  well)  consider  (properiy,  compare 
His  case  with  your  own,  and  gather  the  lessons) 
him  who  hath  endured  (it  is  His  permanent 
character  that  is  described)  such  contradicticn 
(not  in  words  only,  but  hostility  of  every  kind, 
even  treason  (John  xix.  12))  of  sinners  against 
themselves  (1.^.  of  those  who,  in  thus  acting, 
sinned  against  their  own  souls),  the  other  read- 
ing, 'against  Himself,'  has  also  good  authority; 
'themselves'  su^ests  a  fresh  reason  why  the 
Hebrew  Christians  should  not  join  '  a  gainsaying 
people '  bv  rejecting  the  Gospel. — Lest  ye  grow 
weary  and  faint  in  yonr  souls.  Still  the  athlete's 
figure.  As  the  limbs  grow  faint  (loose)  in  the  race, 
so  the  soul  in  the  Christian  conflict.  Principle  is 
strengthened  by  thoughtfulness  ;  for  want  of  con- 
sideration Israel  perished,  as  well  as  from  want  of 
knowledge. 

Ver.  4.  Special  care  is  still  needed,  for  there 
may  be  severer  trials  in  store.  For  not  yet  have 
ye  resisted  unto  blood  in  yonr  conflict  with  sin. 
Here  the  image  is  changed,  as  in  I  Cor.  ix.  24-27, 
from  running  to  boxing ;  and  the  meaning  is  that 
whatever  some  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  had 
suflered  (chap.  xiiL  7),  heavier  trials  might  be  in 
reserve  for  them.  Thus  the  writer  is  addressing 
those  who,  though  not  without  experience  of 
severe  persecution  in  their  first  love,  would  have 
secured  themselves  against  further  violence  by 
sinful  conformity.  How  poor  our  modem  self- 
denial  is,  compared  with  what  the  first  Christians 
sufl'ered,  much  more  when  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  !  Happier  times  call  for 
the  greater  voluntary  consecration. 

Ver.  5.  And  ye  have  quite  forgotten  (not  a 
quest'on,   as   Calvin,   and  Delitzsch,  and  others 
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have  suggested;  the  fact  is  rather  assumed  in 
vers.  7-1 1 ;  and  a  question, « after  the  strong 
assertion  of  ver.  4,  is  unnatural) ;  the  exfaortatioii 
(blended  exhortation  and  comfort  or  consolation, 
which  is  the  more  common  rendering :  see  an  in- 
stance in  Acts  XV.  31),  which  reuons  with  yon, 
etc.  (both  words,  '  consolation '  and  '  reasons/  are 
favoarite  ones  in  describing  Paul's  method  of 
teaching,  consisting  as  it  did  of  argument  and 
appeal,  Acts  xvii.  2-17,  xviii.  4,  etc).  The  <juota- 
tion  is  from  Prov.  iii.  iz,  12;  and  as  wisdom 
speaks  there  as  a  person,  so  here  the  exhortation  she 
gives  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  addressing  tender, 
motherly  appeals  to  all  who  suffer.  .  .  .  Nor 
faint  when  oorrected  by  him.  The  rendering  of 
the  Greek  is  here  adopted ;  the  Hebrew  means, 
to  resent  or  to  murmur  against.  Despondency 
and  resentment  imply  the  same  unbelief  of  the 
loving  purpose  of  the  discipline,  and  they  express 
themselves  in  the  same  outward  form  of  complaint. 

Ver.  6.  Whom  he  xeoeiTelh,  ie,  whom  He 
takes  to  His  heart  as  His  son.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  Septuagint  of  Prov.  iii.  12.  The  Hebrew 
may  be  rendered  as  in  the  English  version  ('even 
as  a  father'),  or,  by  an  alteration  of  the  vowel 
points,  as  here,  'and  scourges.*  All  suffering 
inflicted  by  God  upon  His  children,  or  permitted, 
is  a  proof  of  love,  and  forms  in  itself  or  in  its 
results  part  of  the  evidence  of  their  sonship. 

Ver.  7.  It  Ib  for  chastening  (for  filial  chasten- 
ing) ye  endue ;  ae  with  aona  God  deals  with 
you  (bears  Himself  towards  you).  The  reading, 
'  It  is  for  chastening — for  improvement  as  sons  ye 
endure,*  has  decbive  support  It  differs  from  the 
common  text  only  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter  (ut  for  u) ;  and  the  use  of  the  expression 
'  for  *  is  quite  common  in  thb  Epistle  (chap.  i.  14, 
iv.  16,  VI.  16).— For  what  son  is  he  (not  'who  is 
a  son,'  or  'what  sort  of  a  son  is  he,'  though  each 
is  a  possible  meaning)  whom  a  fother  (or  his 
father— the  statement  is  quite  general,  and  does 
not  refer  primarily  to  God)  chastises  notf  Cor- 
rection and  chastening  while  character  is  forming 
is  the  condition  of  all  sonship  and  of  all  true 
fatherhood,  and  our  sonship  in  relation  to  God  is 
no  exception  to  the  common  law. 

Ver.  8.  If  ye  he  without  (be  severed  from, 
have  no  part  in)  chastisement  (filial  discipline), 
of  which  all  (God's  sons,  or  better,  because  of  the 
tense,  the  sons  mentioned  in  chap,  xi.)  have  he- 
come  pwrtakexB  for  have  had  their  share),  then 
are  ye  bastards  (of  spurious  parentage)  and  not 
son9. 

Vers.  9,  la  The  fatherhoods  differ,  and  so  the 
rule  and  purpose  of  their  discipline  dififer  also. 
Furthermore,  we  once  had  fiathen  of  oor  flesh 
(our  natural  parents,  and  probably  rather  more — 
those  who  were  mediately  the  originators  of  our 
flesh),  as  chastenem  (correctors),  and  we  gave 
tliem  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  he  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live  1 
The  contrast  here  is  between  earihly  fathers,  men 
who  being  flesh  themselves  are  in  a  sense  the 
creators  of  our  flesh,  and  God,  Himself  a  Spirit, 
and  the  immediate  Creator  of  spirits.  Other 
interpretations  have  been  discussed  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  times — '  The  Father  of  our  spirits,  Le, 
of  human  souls ; '  'the  Father  or  Originator  of  all 
spiritual  life.'  Others  think  the  reference  is  not 
to  the  origination  of  our  nature  at  all,  but  only  to 
parental  feeling — 'We  have  had  those  who,  in 
relation  to  our  fleshly  nature,  have  shown  a  father's 
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care ;  shall  we  not  imch  rather  submit  ourselves 
to  Him  who,  in  relation  to  our  spiritual  nature  aumi 
life,  has  a  father's  rights,  and  shows  a  fath«»;a 
kindness?'  The  ethical  meaning  implied  in  this 
last  interpretation  is  implied  more  or  less  in  all 
the  others.  This  last  suggestion  will  bear  further 
illustration.  The  earthly  discipline  of  nearly  all 
nations,  their  Paideutics,  was  physical,  and  found 
its  best  results  in  physical  beauty,  with  Apollo 
as  its  ideal,  or  in  manly  strength,  with  Hercules 
as  its  ideal ;  when  it  went  further,  and  cultivated 
wisdom,  as  in  Greece,  or  patriotism,  as  at  Rome,  or 
the  commoner  virtues,  as  in  the  model  Republics 
of  ancient  or  even  of  modem  writers ;  it  was  still 
fleshly  and  secular.  The  Paideutique  that  sancti- 
fies our  higher  nature  b  peculiar  to  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  is  perfected  only  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  The 
recognition  of  His  rights,  and  the  acceptance  of 
His  discipline,  and  the  laying  hold  of  His  strength, 
are  essential  to  it. 

Ver.  10.  And  this  deeper  reverence  is  reason- 
able. For  they  (our  earthly  parents)  for  a  faw 
days  (for  the  time  of  youth,  and  with  special 
reference  to  it,  whether  successful  or  not,  it  came 
to  an  end)  chastened  us  according  as  it  seemed 
good  to  them  (their  rule  being  their  own  view  of 
what  was  rijjht,  or  sometimes  their  own  temper 
or  caprice) ;  hut  he  for  our  profit  (not  a  question 
of  seeming  but  of  actual  fact),  for  the  pnzpose  that 
and  to  he  continned  nntil  (literally,  unto)  wa 
share  in  hts  holiness,  and  then  the  discipline  and 
our  need  for  it  will  cease.  The  contrast  here  is 
perfect  between  seeming  and  reality  —  between 
their  pleasure  and  God's  noble  purpose — ^between 
the  few  days  of  our  youth,  whether  it  succeed  or 
not,  and  the  continuance  which  is  unbroken  till 
the  result  is  achieved.  'His  holiness'  is,  no 
doubt,  a  holiness  completely  like  His  own.  The 
original  word  represents  it  rather  as  a  gift  or  a 
result  of  His  discipline  than  of  our  own  culture 
or  effort  (kytims  not  kym^um  is  found  only  here, 
compare  2  Cor.  vii  l).  The  word  rendered 
•share*  or,  in  the  English  version,  'be  partaken 
of,'  is  not  the  same  word  as  in  ver.  8.  It  means 
rather  to  share  in  what  is  not  within  our  reach  ; 
it  implies  willing  acceptance  rather  than  personal 
acquisition,  though  shared  with  otheis,  even  with 
the  blessed  God  Himself.  He  sits  as  a  Refiner  of 
silver,  and  He  applies  the  heat  and  removes  the 
refuse  till  He  sees  in  it  His  own  image. 

Ver.  II.  Now  no  chastening  (ei&er  God's  or 
any  other)  seemeth  for  the  present  to  he  joyona, 
hut  grierons  (literally,  a  matter  of  joy,  hut  of 
grief) ;  nerertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteonsneai  (t.^.  righteous- 
ness is  the  fruit ;  and  as  the  conflict  is  over,  it  is 
enjoyed  in  peace)  nnto  them  that  have  been  ex- 
ercised tiierehy.  The  figure  of  a  struggle  is  still 
continued,  as  the  original  implies : 

*  Tis  conflict  here  below, 
*Tts  triumph  there  and  pesos.' 

Such  is  the  general  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  the  last  part  of  the  verse 
is  not  true  of  all  chastisement,  but  onl^  of  what 
God  sends.  To  this  objection  it  is  replied  that  it 
is  true  of  all  chastisement,  of  all  filial  discipline, 
properly  so  called.  Delitzsch  prefers  to  regard 
the  chastisement  of  ver.  1 1  as  spoken  of  God's 
only,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  tme  as  it  stands. 
The  connecting  particles  are  a6&rmative  in  both 
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clauses  ;  and  the  only  question  is  how  to  render 
the  6r.st  of  them.  'Now*  refers  to  chastisement 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  God*s  chastise- 
ment, which  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  verse. 
•All  chastisement  from  God,  however^  represents 
DeUtzscrh's  sense;  whereas  *'now*  better  represents 
the  sense  adopted  above.  In  either  case  one  of 
the  clau:»es  needs  narrowing ;  either  the  first 
claQ>e  means  God*8  chastisement,  or  the  second 
means  that  all  chastisement  has  this  beneficial 
result  if  we  speak  of  it  from  its  design  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  chapter  is  a  striking  lesson  on  '  analogy ' 
— the  word  which  underlies  the  command  ('con- 
sider') with  which  it  begins.  Christ  Himself 
(ver.  3),  human  institutions  (the  Grecian  games), 
the  common  relationship  of  life  (parents  and 
children),  are  ail  introduced  to  strengthen  the^ 
axgument,  and  most  impressive  lessons  are  drawn 
from  them  all 

Vers.  12-17.  Further  exhortations.  Ver.  12. 
Wheirefore  (connecting  the  practical  appteals,  as 
is  usual  in  this  Epistle,  with  the  reasoning  and 
imagery  of  the  previous  verses)  lift  up  (make 
straight)  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the 
weak  (the  loose  or  the  palsied)  knees.  The 
figure  of  a  race  is  still  preserved,  and  perhaps  of 
a  fight  also ;  the  last  requiring  the  strong  hands, 
ant  the  first  firm  knees  ;  or  perhaps  the  drooping 
hands  and  the  palsied  knees  denote  simply  the 
complete  collapse  which  threatened  the  Hebrew 
Christians  in  the  race  set  before  them. — And  make 
itzaight  (or  level)  paths  for  yonr  feet  (the  same 
verb  as  above),  that  that  which  is  lame,  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  is  stumbling  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism,  may  walk  in  plain,  beaten 
tracks,  and  so  be  kept  from  turning  aside.  Some 
interpret  '  that  that  which  is  lame  may  not  be  put 
out  of  joint ' — a  possible  meaning  of  the  verb.  It 
is  used,  however,  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  pastoral  Epistles,  I  Tim.  L  6,  v.  15,  vi.  20, 
2  Tim.  vr,  4,  and  has  always  the  sense  given  to  it 
above.  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  a  few 
courageous,  consistent  men  in  any  struggle,  and 
not  least  in  Christian  churches  ! — Nay,  rather 
than  let  it  suffer  further  infirmity,  as  it  is  needlessly 
doing,  let  it  be  healed. 

Meanwhile  here,  as  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  the 
weak,  the  lame,  are  to  be  treated  with  great  for- 
bearance, and  peace  is  to  be  carefully  cultivated, 
not  division. 

Ver.  14.  Follow  peace  with  all  (believera^  the 
true  parallel  being  Rom.  xiv.  19),  and  holineflB 
(the  appropriation  by  us  of  the  Divine  holiness  of 
ver.  10  ;  there  it  is  the  Divine  attribute,  here  it  is 
the  process  whereby  the  quality  is  made  our  own) ; 
without  which  (apart  from  which)  no  man  shall 
•ee  the  Lord — shall  not  enter  His  presence,  and 
share  His  blessedness.  The  reference  is  to  God 
the  Father.  Only  the  holy  rise  to  the  sight  of 
Him.  The  word  '  Lord '  is  applied  to  Christ  in 
chap,  ii  3,  and  to  God  in  chap.  viii.  2.  When, 
however.  Scripture  speaks  of  seeing  as  a  future 
reward,  it  is  seeing  God  that  is  meant  (Matt. 
V.  8 ;  I  John  iii.  2)  ;  and  yet  as  the  throne  of 
God  b  also  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  to  see  one  is 
really  to  see  both. 

Ver.  15.  Looking  diligently.  The  word  is 
used  generally  of  pastoral  oversight,  but  is  here 
used  to  enforce  mutual  watchfulness  and  discipline; 
strati:  se^  forth  also  in  chap.  x.  24,  iii.  12,  i v.  i. — 
Lot  any  nsan  USl  of  (come  short  of  by  wilfully 


relinquishing)  the  grace  of  God.  The  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel  is  *  grace, '  apart  Irom  the  works 
of  the  Law  ;  and  a  man  falls  from  it  who  puts  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  the  blessing,  and  so  gives 
it  up.— Lest  any  root,  or  plant,  of  bitterness, 
trouble  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Church,  and 
thereby  the  many  (the  larger  part  of  the  ground 
even)  he  defiled  (corrupted). 

Ver.  16.  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator  (taken 
literally,  as  is  the  uniform  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament  except  in  Revelation),  or  profane 
person  (rather,  worldly  person  ;  one  who  has  no 
sense  of  the  value  or  glory  of  Divine  things)  as 
Esau,  who  for  a  single  meal  sold  his  own  birth- 
right (the  double  )x>rtion  which  was  his  share  as 
the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  together  with  the 
precious  inheritance  of  the  great  promise  that  in 
his  seed  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed),  'lliese  three  clauses  are  often  regarded 
as  describing  one  character ;  but  it  seems  better 
to  regard  them  as  describing  three.  For  want  of 
faith  men  give  up  the  Gospel ;  for  want  of  faith 
roots  of  bitterness  spring  up  in  the  Church  and 
defile  it ;  and  faithless  persons  become  so  selfish 
and  so  low-minded,  that  the  smallest  worldly 
advantages  tempt  them  successfully  to  abandon 
their  principles :  and  yet  the  course  of  even  the 
least  favoured  of  them  may  end  in  despair — 

Ver.  17.  For  ye  know  (a  fact  familiar  to  every 
Hebrew)  that  when  afterward  he  was  desirous 
of  receiving  the  blessing  (part  of  his  birthright, 
and  involving  the  rest),  he  was  rejected  (rejected 
after  trial,  as  the  word  means),  by  his  father  and 
by  God  (Gen.  xxvii.  33);  for  he  found  no  place 
of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  (/.^.  ihe 
blessing)  carefully  and  with  tears.  The  previous 
clause,  'for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,*  is 
best  regarded  as  a  parenthesis  (compare  chap, 
xii.  20  and  vii.  11).  The  tears  expressed  sorrow 
for  the  loss  he  sustained,  not  for  the  low,  sinful 
preference  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Whose 
repentance  did  he  not  find  ?  His  own  (as  all  the 
Greek  fathers  hold,  with  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel, 
and  Delitzsch),  or  his  father's  (as  Beza,  Tholuck, 
and  others)  ?  The  word  has  always  an  ethical 
meaning,  and  describes  a  change  in  the  deeper 
recesses  of  our  nature,  which  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  outer  life.  Such  a 
sense  is  hardly  applicable  to  Jacob.  It  seems 
better,  therefore,  to  regard  the  words  as  applicable 
to  Esau.  He  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  hopeless 
apostate,  who  throws  away  his  birthright  through 
sensual  indulgence  or  love  of  the  world,  and 
who,  too  late,  finds  the  door  of  repentance  closed 
to  him,  because  repentance  itself,  m  its  true  and 
deep  sense,  is  impossible.  Other  commentators 
give  the  lighter  interpretation  to  *  place  of  repent- 
ance,' and  understand  by  it  locus  penitentia,  a 
chance  and  opportunity  by  repentance  of  repairing 
the  mischief—- a  result  in  this  case  impossible; 
and  then  they  understand  bv  '  it '  such  repentance 
as  might  repair  the  loss  he  had  suffered  (Alford). 
Others  give  to  '  repentance '  its  deeper  meaning, 
and  refer  the  *  it '  to  that  repentance.  Thus  re- 
garded, the  whole  passage  teaches  that  a  time 
may  come,  possibly  in  the  history  of  any  of  us, 
when  through  sensual  indulgence  and  worldly 
tastes  repentance  becomes  impossible,  though  men 
seek  it  carefully  and  with  tears.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing sermon  of  Melvill's  on  the  text  as  thus  inter* 
preted.  In  favour  of  referring  '  it '  to  the  blessing 
raUier  than  to  repentance^  is  the  historical  fact ; 
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and  in  favour  of  the  deeper  sense  of  repentance 
(not  merely  a  change  of  his  father's  mind,  or  a 
cancelling  of  the  result)  Ls  the  uniformly  ethical 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  any  case  the  lesson 
remains ;  sensual,  worldly  preferences  may  be  so 
indulged  as  to  become  our  masters ;  and  we  may 
wish  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
reap  their  rewards,  and  yet  be  rejected.  That 
piith  cannot  be  safe  where  such  a  possibility  it 
incurred.  Whether  the  repentance  comes  too  late, 
or  the  repentance,  though  in  some  sense  desired, 
is  really  unattainable,  or  whether  both  suppositions 
are  true,  it  is  in  any  case  an  awful  destiny,  and 
men  should  take  warning  in  time. 

Vers.  18-29.  All  these  warnings  become  themore 
impressive  from  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  one 
of  much  greater  privilege  than  the  previous,  and 
that  it  is  the  last  revelation  which  God  will  give. — 
For  ye  have  not  drawn  near  to  a  monntain  that 
is  tonched  (a  material,  tangible  mountain)  and 
that  bnmed  with  fire  and  blackness  (of  clouds) 
and  darknesi  (as  in  the  night)  and  tempest.  At 
the  giving  of  the  Law  the  top  of  the  mountain 
burned  with  fire;  lower  down  were  black,  im- 
penetrable clouds,  and  out  of  the  darkness  which 
they  caused  came  the  mutterings  of  the  storm. 
Amid  this  terror  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  an  articulate  voice  giving  the  commandments 
which  were  delivered  to  Israel ;  which  voice  was 
so  awful  that  those  who  heard  implored  to  be 
excused,  begged  off  from  hearing  (declined  to  hear) 
more.  The  same  word  is  found  in  the  parable, 
'They  began  to  make  excuse.'  —  For  (a  paren- 
thetical explanation  of  their  awe)  they  conld 
not  bear  what  was  oommanded,  tfiz.  And  if 
even  a  beast  (much  more  a  man)  tonch  the 
mountain  .  .  . 

Ver.  21.  And  so  terrible  was  the  sight  (what 
was  made  to  appear)  that  Moses  shared  their 
feeling  of  dread.  Such  was  the  access  to  God 
which  ancient  Israel  possessed — an  access  that 
belonged  to  a  visible  mountain  full  of  terror  ;  an 
access  rather  of  repulse  and  enforced  approach, 
which  they  prayed  might  cease. 

Vers.  22-24.  Seven  things,  Bengel  notes,  show 
the  inferiority  of  the  condition  of  Israel  under  the 
Law,  and  seven  things  show  the  superiority  of  the 
true  Israel  under  the  Gospel.  (Jur  gathering- 
place  is  Meant  Zion  (not  Sinai),  the  alx}de  of  Him 
who  is  Father  and  King, — and  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  living  (}od.  We  are 
come  to  an  innnmerable  company  of  angels 
(literally,  ten  thousands  of  angels ;  not  the  com- 
I)araiively  few  who  witnessed  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  and  aided  the  administration  of  the  old 
econony),  to  the  festal  gathering  of  the  Church 
of  the  firat-bom — of  the  Christian  Church  of  this 
aj;e,  consisting  as  it  did  of  those  who  were  heirs 
of  the  promises,  and  whose  names  are  enrolled, 
not  as  were  the  names  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel, 
in  earthly  repsters  (Num.  iii.  42),  but  in  heaven 
itself;  a  privilege  shared,  moreover,  not  by  the 
first-born  only,  but  by  the  entire  company  of  the 
redeemed  (see  Luke  x.  20) ;— and  to  God,  the 
Judge  of  aU.  The  mention  of  the  militant 
Church  and  of  their  adversaries  brings  up  this 
thought :  He  is  their  Defender,  and  to  Him  they 
may  commit  their  cause. — ^And  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  from  righteous  Abel 
downwards ;  and  to  the  Mediator  m  the  recent 
and  new  covenant  (not  the  same  word  as  in 
chap.  ix.  15) — Jesus  (the  name  of  our  Lord  which 


the  writer  of  this  Epistle  uses  when  speaking  o( 
His  redeeming  work),  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling—the  blood  that  ratified  the  c:ovenant 
is  now  offered  to  God  and  applied  (not  shed 
merely)  to  the  human  conscience, — ^whicli  speak- 
eth  better  than  Abel,  or  than  the  [blood]  of 
Abel.  •  Than  Abel  *  may  refer  to  his  offering 
or  to  his  martyrdom.  Hts  offering  had  no  in- 
trinsic efficacy,  and  his  martyrdom  cried  for 
vengeance.  Christ's  blood  cried  only  for  mercy, 
and  secures  it. 

Ver.  25.  See  that  ye  refuse — decline — not 
(the  same  word  as  in  ver.  19)  him  that  speaketh 
(offering  peace  through  the  blood  of  Christ  :  sec 
ver.  24) :  for  if  they  escaped  not,  declining  as  they 
did  to  hear  him  tiiat  spoke  on  earth— a  different 
word,  meaning  to  speak  as  an  oracle  with  Divine 
auOiority.  God  is  the  speaker  in  both  cases  ;  but 
the  contrast  is  between  God  speaking  on  esu-th 
and  through  Moses  who  received  the  living  oracles 
to  give  to  men,  and  God  speaking  from  heaven 
and  in  the  life  and  blood  of  His  Son — not  con- 
cerning an  earthly  covenant  with  earthly  bless- 
ings, but  concerning  blessings  that  are  spiritual 
and  eternal.  The  medium  (the  Son),  the  place, 
the  blessedness  of  the  message,  all  combine  to  make 
the  guilt  of  rejecting  the  Gospel  the  greater  (see 
vers.  1-5,  and  x.  28,  29). 

Vers.  26,  27.  In  these  verses  we  have  fresh 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  which  the 
writer  takes  of  the  Gospel — a  system  that  is  to 
supersede  Judaism  as  the  prophet  foretells,  and  a 
fresh  ground  of  earnest  remonstrance.  This  is 
the  last  economy,  and  men  must  beware  of  reject- 
ing it. — ^Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth  (Ex. 
xix.  18) ;  literally,  only  the  shaking  was  emble- 
matical, as  was  the  earthquake  and  the  renuing  of 
the  veil  at  Christ's  death.  It  implied,  therefore, 
a  great  change  (comp.  Isa.  xiiL  13  and  Joel  iu  10) 
in  the  state  of  things  that  preceded  the  old 
covenant.— But  now  hath  he  promised— and  then 
follows  the  passage  from  Haggai,  in  which  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  is  predicted,  when  all  is  to 
be  changed,  both  by  the  removal  of  the  things 
that  are  shaken  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
covenant,  that  of  the  Messiah.— 27.  And  this 
word  yet  once  more — once  for  all,  as  it  means* 
shows  plainly  that  there  is  to  be  one  change  only 
from  the  time  when  the  prophet  spoke,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  things  which  are  introduced  by 
that  change  are  to  remain  unshaken.  The  shaking 
of  the  'heavenly  things'  has  created  some  difficulty. 
But,  in  fact,  the  new  covenant  affected  both  earth 
and  heaven.  The  Word  made  flesh,  the  complete 
forgiveness  of  sin,  eternal  life  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  the  introduction  of  sinners  of  all  nations 
into  the  Church  of  God,  the  changing  of  the 
Church  itself  from  an  earthly  into  a  spiritual  fel- 
lowship, Christ  exalted  as  Priest  and  King  :  these 
are  changes  that  affect  both  worlds,  but  cannot 
themselves  be  changed.  The  shaking,  therefore, 
here  spoken  of  is  not  now  future,  as  some  suppose. 
It  began  at  the  incarnation  (and  so  the  '  I  will 
shake '  of  the  prophecy  is  here  changed  into  *  I  am 
shaking  *),  and  it  is  only  the  complete  realization 
of  it  that  is  still  to  come.  The  last  clause,  as  of 
things  that  have  been  made,  etc.,  refers  pro* 
bably  not  to  creation  but  to  the  Jewish  economy, 
to  which  the  word  'made'  has  been  already 
applied  ;  and  their  removal  is  with  the  view  to  the 
permanence  of  the  spiritual  economy  which  is  '  to 
abide,' 
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Vcr.  28.  Wheiefoze,  we  reoeivliig  m  we  do  a  The  description  b  taken  from  Deot.  iv.  22,  and 

kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  xm  be  thank-  the  meaning  ma>  be,  Our  God  also  (as  well  as  the 

'^Uor  have  grace),  and  thereby  serve  God  accept-  God  of  the  Jfews)  is  a  consuming  fire;  but  the 

•«ly  (well-pleasingly)  with  godly  reverenoe  and  former  rendering— an  additional  reason  simply— 

fear.      Thankfulness,  not  discontent,  is  the  becom-  without  specific  reference  to  a  distinction  between 

ing  feeling,  and  when  blended  with  fear  (*awe*)  will  our  God  and  theirs,  is  the  juster  view.     A  devout 

make  our  service  reverent  and  joyous.    The  Greek  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  God  is  a  strong  motive  to 

phrase  favours  this  rendering  (see  2  Tim.  i.  3,  Gr.).  holy  service  :  so  also  is  our  reverence  for  God's 

•  Let    us    have  grace  *    is,  however,   a  possible  holiness  and  justice.     Thankfulness  and  fear  are 

meaning.  both  among  the  motive  forces  of  the  Gospel,  and 

Ver.  29.  For— a  fresh  reason  for  the  reverence  both  are  stimulated  by  the  character  and  acts 

and  the  service— onr  God  la  a  oonaaming  fire,  (mercies  and  judgments  alike)  of  the  blessed  God. 
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Admonttians  to  the  Cultivation  of  Love,  Hospitality,  Compassion,  and  other 
Graces,  1-6. — The  Loving  Remembrance  of  Departed  Leaders,  etc. — Chris- 
tian Sacrifice,  7-17. — Asks  t/teir  Prayers,  offers  his  own,  commends  to 
them  his  Epistle,  speaks  of  the  speedy  Visit  of  Timothy,  and  closes  with  the 
usual  Pauline  Salutation,  18-25. 

1,2  T  ET  'brotherly  love  continue.  *  Be  not  forgetful  to  enter-  •f?5;,'f|;~: 
-L-^      tain  strangers:*  for  thereby  'some  have  entertained    Jl^^^ul"* 

3  angels  unawares.  ^Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  Tyfij^lw. 
bound  with  them;  and  them  which  suffer  adversity,"  as  being    ii^JJ;' *""•'' 

4  yourselves  also  in  the  body.  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  Rom.S[?|; 
and  the  bed'  undefiled :  'but*  whoremongers  and  adulterers    Jpi"*iy%!* 

5  God  will  judge.  Let  your  conversation*  be  without  covetous-  ' xZ'^^^ 
ness;*  and  -^ be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have:  for  he    Rom'S'Js; 

6  hath  said,  ^ I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor'  forsake  thee.     So  that    Coi. iV.  xs: ' 

a  ,     ,  ,,  1  Per.  iii.  x8w 

we  may  "  boldly  say,  #  x  Cor.  yi  9; 

*The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  Sp^.t  s: 

^  ^      '  Col.  iii.  5, 6; 

What  man  shall'  do  unto  me  Rev.xwLis. 

^Ulztt  VI.  25, 

7  'Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,"  who  have    34:  P^iUv. 

11  u  \9      11, xa;  I  Tim. 

spoken"  unto  you  the  word  of  God:  *  whose  faith  follow,"    oeuLmd. 

8  considering  the   end  of  their  conversation.*"      Jesus  Christ"    ^Ji'^x!^"' 

9  'the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  ""Be  not  J^j--^^'?"* 
carried  about "  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.  For  //  is  a  ^pJicSym.'!; 
good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace  ;  "  not  with  **^*j|-  J;  *"*• 
meats,  which  have  not  profited  them  that  have  been  occupied  "  Jjch^'^ria. 

10  therein.     '  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  'cSlw?* 

11  which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  -^the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  ,„Eph  Vv^t4, 
whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest    S*;^;j;°^ii**S 

n  Rom  xiv.  17; 

»  ///.  of  love  to  strangers           •  are  evil  entreated  f  ^j^;  j'^*  ^, 

•  Let  marriage  be  held  in  honour,  and  the  bed  be  *  read,  for                     01  Cor.  ix.'i3, 

•  life,  ///.  turn  (mode  of  life,  or,  turn  of  mind)  •  ///.  love  of  money      ^iii?x7l.27- 
'  tnsert  will  1  ever                      •  omU  may  '  Ex.*xxix.  14  • 

•  or,  I  will  not  fear.    What  shall  man  .  .  .  ?  *•  better^  your  leaders     i-ev.  iv.  n. 
"  in  that  they  spake                  »•  copy  (///.  imitate)  ,":i"';  NuS 
*■  life  (tit,  manner  of  life),  t\e.  the  [noble]  end  their  life  had  xix.  3! 

■♦  insert  is  **  read,  away  ^*  walked 
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12  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp.    Wherefore  Jesus  also,  ^i^^^^jf' 
that   he  might    sanctify  the    people  with"   his   own   blood, ''J^^f-j^^, 

13  'suffered  without  the  gate.      Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  'piSliii-^': 

14  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  ''his  reproach.     'For  here    ^^**^*^ 

15  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one"  to  come.  'By  'f&'iL*^' 
him"  therefore  let  us  offer  "the**  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  *pIjL^i.y 
continually,  that  is,  "'the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks"*  to    zztx.ai: 

16  his  name.     "But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate"  forget    3^^^?"^? 

17  not:  for  'with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  -^Obey  rSIViLW 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,"  and  submit  yourselves :    xivl  £ 

for  'they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must"  give  xacS?.ix.  w; 
account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief:"    ch.vi.io. 

18  for  that  w**  unprofitable  for  you.    *  Pray  for  us :  for  we  trust*    n.ai;  i-r^e. 
we  have   *a  good  conscience,   in  all   things  willing  to  live    ^  «7-* ... 

19  honestly.*'     But  I  beseech  you  'the  rather**  to  do  this,  that  I    J^'i/'i-' 

20  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner.     Now  'the  God  of  peace,  ^^^^  ^ 
'that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  -^that*'    0?^^"*'* 
great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  ^through"  the  blood  of  the  ever-    J^j^ia."?; 

21  lasting  covenant,  *make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work'*  to  *^"'V*'' 
do  his  will,  'working"  in  you"  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  ^pSSn^^ 
his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  *to  whom  be  glory  for  ever'jJ^^V'^ 

22  and  ever.     Amen.     And  I  beseech**  you,  brethren,  suffer**    xS^t.'^I 
the  word  of  exhortation :  for  '  I  have  written  a  letter  unto  you  ^Acuu^a^^a; 

23  in  few  words.     Know  ye  that  ^our  brother  Timothy  "is  set  at    SS^^iMV^t 

24  liberty  ;  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.  Salute  ToJ.  kJiIJI 
all  them  'that  have  the  rule  over  you,**  and  all  the  saints.    Stifi; 

25  They  of*'  Italy  salute  you.    -^  Grace  be  with  you  alL     Amen.        ISTiV*' 

f\g,  Izlil  11,  xl.  xz ;  Ezek.  xxxit.  13,  uunriL  94 :  Jo.  z.  zt,  14 ;  z  Pet.  iL  25,  ▼.  4. 

ilB.ly.  8;8oolLiZ.ll;ch.  2.39.  A  a  Thes.  ii.  tj ;  z  Pet.  v.  xo.  f  Phil.  u.  13. 

GaL  i  5 ;  a  Tim.  iv.  z8 ;  Rev.  L  6.  /  z  Pet.  v.  za.  iNzThet.iiLa.  »  z  Tim.  vL  is. 

•  Yen.  7,  Z7.  /Tit  iil.  zs. 

*'  through  *•  the  city  which  is  "  Through  him 

••  omit  the  ■*  which  give  thanks,  or^  make  confession 

^^fellawskif  (Acts  ii.  42)  and  distribution  (2  Cor.  ix.  13)  are  forms  of  the  same 
word  *•  shall  **  lamentation,  or^  groaning  **  were 

**  read^  are  persuaded  *'  honourably  (^r,  well) 

••  more  exceedingly  "  the  ••  Gr.  in  "  or  read,  thing 

**  or^  doink^  {same  word  as  in  previous  clause)  ••  read  probably^  us 

•*  rather^  exhort  *»  i,e,  bear  with  ••  your  leaders 

•'  or,  from 

Chap.  xiii.  The  exhortations  with  which  the  the  readers  are  commended  in  previous  chapteis 

Epistle  closes  are  various  ;  but  all  are  connected  (x.  33,  34,  vi  10). 

with   the   argument  and   with  the  condition  of  Ver.  I.  The  first  admonition  is  to  *  brotherly 

those    addressed.    The    writer    has    sought    to  love'  — a    term  used  in  the  N.  T.  (not  as  in 

confirm  their  faith  and  grace,  and  now  a  loving  classic  Greek   to  describe  the  love  of  brothers 

holy  life,  which  ever  grows  feeble  with  waning  and  sisters,   but)    to    describe    the    love   which 

faith,  is  his  chief  concern.     To  their  faith  he  has  Christians  bear  to  one  another  in  Christ,  and  as 

exhorted  them  to  add  godliness  (xii.  28,  29),  and  children  of  one  Father  (cp.  ii.  11),  part  of  the 

now  they  arc  to  add  to  godliness  brotherly  kind-  wider  love  which  ayawn  describes  (2  Pet.  i.  7). 

ness  and  universal  love.     It  is  characteristic  i>f  It  was  not  extinct  (x.  32),  the  precept  therefore 

the  Epistle,  too,  that  the  graces  commended  in  the  is — as  in  the  case  of  their  faith — that  it  should 

earlier  verses  of  this  chapter  are  those  for  which  continue,  or  abides     It  is  appropriately  put  first 
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tmonfr  earthly  duties,  as  it  is  the  first -frait  of 
faith  and  the  beginning  of  all  else.  How  the  title 
here  given  to  this  grace  struck  the  heathen  is 
made  very  clear  by  a  passage  in  Lucian :  *  Their 
most  distinguished  lawgiver  (?  Paul)  has  taught 
that  they  all  become  brethren  one  of  another  as 
soon  as  they  are  changed;  that  is,  when  they 
deny^  the  Greek  gods,  and  adore  the  crucified 
sophist.'  He  also  enlarges  on  their  sympathy 
with  those  in  bonds,  and  on  their  hospitality. 
The  sentiment  struck  the  observer  even  while  he 
scorned  it  as  new  and  impracticable  (see  the 
passage  in  Delitzsch,  ii.  371). 

Ver.  2.  Nor  was  thb  love  confined  to  the 
family.  The  God  they  worshipped  loves  strangers 
(Deut.  X.  18,  19).  In  His  gracious  philanthropy 
(TiL  iiL  4)  He  had  welcomed  them  when 
strangers ;  and  now  He  sometimes  sends  His 
messengers — His  angels — in  the  disguise  of  way- 
£u«rs,  that  He  may  know  whether  those  who 
bear  His  name  are  like  Him  in  their  kindness,  and 
that  He  may  reward  them  as  of  old  (Gen.  xviii.). 
Ver.  3.  Debtors  to  all  the  brotherhood,  and  to 
others  besides,  there  were  some  who  had  strong 
claims  on  their  sympathy.  There  were  prisoners 
who  wore  their  l>onds  for  Christ's  sake  and  the 
Gospel's  ;  and  in  loving  tenderness  these  they  were 
to  remember  as  bound  with  them  (x.  34).  There 
were  others  in  afflictions  natural  to  men;  these 
also  they  were  to  bear  ever  in  mind  as  being 
themselves  in  the  body,  and  subject  to  like  trials. 
Loving  and  prayerful  remembrance  might  bring 
deliverance,  and  would  certainly  comfort  their 
hearts  and  deepen  their  thankfulness. 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  writer  now  speaks  of  two 
relations  of  life  which  are  often  placed  side  by 
side  in  Paul's  Epistles — ^marriage  and  the  purity 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  covetousness,  or  'the 
love  of  money '  (Eph.  v.  5 ;  Col.  iii.  $)•  The 
abrupt  form  of  the  sentences  and  the  curt  energy 
of  the  admonitions  are  intensely  Pauline.  I^t 
msRiage  be  held  in  honour  in  all,  and  the  bed 
be  nndefiled.  Whether  these  words  are  affirma- 
tive ('marriage  is  honourable*),  as  the  A.  V. 
and  Delitzsch  hold,  or  hortative  (Met  it  be  held'), 
has  been  much  discussed.  But  the  question  is 
now  settled.  The  words  stand  in  the  midst  of 
exhortations.  The  next  verse  is  equally  without 
a  verb,  and  is  yet  translated  as  an  exhortation. 
And  moreover,  the  reading  in  the  next  clause  is 
'for'  and  not  'but,*  enforcing  not  a  statement, 
bat  a  command.  '  In  all  persons,'  of  whatever 
rank,  degree,  or  profession ;  or  '  in  all  respects ' — 
a  rebuke  of  the  '  false  science  *  which  was  already 
spreading  in  the  Church  (1  Tim.  iv.  13).  It  may 
be  better  to  be  single,  if  God's  adjustment  of  gifts 
and  tastes  makes  single  life  no  serious  burden 
(i  Cor.  vii.),  and  if  Christ  is  thereby  better  served. 
Bat  all  who  marry  in  the  Lord  assume  an 
bonoarable  place.  Only,  where  Christians  have 
entered  into  that  state,  the  bed  must  be  undefiled 
by  adulterous  intercourse,  or  by  lascivious 
sensuality.  Those  who  dishonour  the  relation 
in  either  way,  God  will  judge.  Let  yonr  life — 
a  word  which  describes  the  turn  of  a  man's 
thoughts  and  actions — be  free  from  oovetoos- 
ne«  ('the  love  of  money'),  [and  be]  oontent 
with  (finding  your  sufficiency  in)  each  things  as 
yoa  have.  They  needed  ue  warning:  For  as 
men  decline  in  grace,  they  grow  in  selfishness. 
The  mischievous  influence  of  this  deceitful  vice 
is  strikingly  described  in  I  Tim.  vi.  9,  lo^  where 


'  the  love  of  money '  (the  same  word)  is  said  to 
be  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil,  drowning  men  in 
perdition,  or  piercing  them  through  with  many 
sorrows.  One  guard  against  this  evil  is  that  we 
be  content  vrith  what  we  have;  but  the  securi^ 
against  it  is  the  Divine  promise. — ^For  he  hath 
said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  fozsake  thee. 
Five  negations,  '  I  will  never,  no  never,  no 
never  forsake,'  give  strength  to  the  assurance. 
The  words  are  taken  from  three  passages  (see 
marginal  references)  spoken  to  various  Hebrew 
saints,  and  forming  part  of  the  general  promise  of 
the  Gospel  given  to  each  believer.  Our  God  is 
the  God  of  salvations  (Ps.  Ixviii.  20),  not  one,  but 
many,  and  delivers  us  from  want  as  well  as  from 
sin.  He  spared  not  His  Son,  and  freely  gives 
with  Him  all  things. 

Ver.  6.  So  that  we  boldly  say.  The  Lord  la 
my  helper,  I  will  not  fear :  what  shall  man  do 
nnto  mef  So  the  Hebrew  reads,  and  so  more 
naturally  the  Greek  of  this  passage. 

Ver.  7.  This  verse  is  connected  in  part  with 
the  preceding.  Bemember  them  who  are  yoor 
leaders^a  title  found  only  in  this  chapter  in  the 
Epistles,  but  used  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  22 ;  Luke  xxii. 
26).  Leadership  is  the  prominent  thought  with 
so  much  of  ruling  as  is  essential  to  1^.  As 
applied  to  ministers,  it  gives  no  authority  to  make 
new  laws  in  Christ's  kingdom,  or  even  to  enforce 
Christ's  commands  by  any  authority  except  His 
own. — ^The  which  (who  have  this  quality  that — 
a  word  which  defines  the  ground  and  the  limit  of 
their  authority)  have  spoken  to  yon  the  word  of 
Ood  (the  Gospel) ;  whose  faith  (not  their  creed, 
but  their  blessed  trust  in  trouble  and  fidelity  to 
principle)  copy  (or  imitate),  thoronghly  con- 
sidering what  a  hlesBed  end  their  life  had. 
These  words  refer  not  necessarily  to  martyrdom, 
of  which,  as  yet,  there  were  but  few  examples. 
The  meaning  is  rather,  that  a  course  of 
Christian  conduct,  which  even  to  the  end  is  the 
outcome  of  a  holy  noble  faith,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
contemplation  and  imitation  of  all  who  observe  it. 

Ver.  8.  This  verse  is  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding,  though  not  in  the  way  the  Author- 
ised Version  (with  a  colon,  or  sometimes  a  comma, 
at  the  end  of  ver.  7)  indicates,  as  it  is  also  with  what 
follows.  It  is  a  general  truth.  Jesus  Ohrist  is, 
the  flame  yesterday  (when  our  fathers  lived  and 
struggled),  to-day  (now  that  we  live  and  struggle), 
and  thronghont  the  ages.  He  was  the  chief 
theme  of  the  Gospel  they  preached — so  '  the  word 
of  God '  generally  means  in  the  New  Testament. 
His  power  and  love  and  grace  are  all  unchanging 
and  exhaustless. 

Ver.  9.  Very  different  from  the  varied  and 
strange  (foreign)  doctrines  (teachings)  with  which 
this  Gospel  is  sometimes  confounded,  and  very 
different  from  the  legal  precepts  as  to  meats  which 
are  profitless  as  means  of  quickened  life,  or  of 
true  salvation,  by  which  we  must  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  canled  away  (the  true  reading,  not 
'  carried  about ') :  For  it  is  a  good  thing  (a  fine 
thing — a  thing  that  has  the  beauty  of  virtue  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  it)  that  the  heart  be 
established  (be  made  strong  and  firm)  with  grace 
(here  opposed  as  a  Divine  operation  in  the  soul 
to  the  outward  and  lifeless  precepts  of  Jewish 
teachers.  Col.  ii.  22,  23)~the  flesh  profiting 
nothing  (John  vi.  63),  wherein  those  that  walked 
(a  common  Pauline  expression,  £ph«  iL  a-iz  ; 
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Col.  iii.  7)  were  not  profited.  The  precepts  of 
a  ritual  law  have  no  living  power,  no  saving 
efficacy.  The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  them 
is  generally  blind  to  the  great  duties  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  is  neither  peaceful  nor  strong.  The 
simplicity  of  Gospel  rites  is  as  certainly  helpful  to 
holiness  as  the  purity  of  Gospel  truth. 

Vers.  10-12.  And  yet  we  have  our  altar  and 
our  meat.  We  are  worshippers,  nay,  even 
priestly  worshippers.  Our  altar  is  the  cross  ;  our 
sin-offering  the  body  of  our  Lord.  *  His  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  His  blood  is  drink  indeed.' 
But  all  is  hidden  from  the  view  and  forbidden  to 
the  touch  of  those  who  serve  the  earthly  taber- 
nacle. Under  the  Law,  some  offerings  were 
shared  by  the  priest  and  people,  and  the  arrange- 
ment implied  that  fellowship  was  restored  and 
ceremonial  expiation  vias  completed.  But  the  sin- 
offering  of  atonement  was  not  eaten  (Lev.  vi.  30), 
and  the  bodies  of  national  and  priestly  expiations 
were  burnt  without  the  camp.  When  atonement 
was  a  figure  only,  and  not  a  reality,  the  wor- 
shipper bad  no  communion  with  what  professed 
to  furnish  it.  New  we  discern  the  body,  and  are 
partakers  of  it,  and  claim  the  reconciliation 
which  the  partaking  implies.  The  old  altar  must 
be  renounced,  and  the  old  sacrifice  abandoned. 
Men  must  go  to  the  place  where  Christ  was 
offered  (cp.  ix.  28),  the  place  where  Christ 
offered  Himself  (ix.  25),  and  those  who  seek 
acceptance  through  legal  sacrifices  have  no  part 
in  Him,  as  they  had  no  part  in  that  sacrifice, 
which  was  the  completest  type  of  His  work,  yet 
was  itself  powerless  to  make  full  atonement,  and 
therefore  insufficient  to  secure  the  reconciliation 
and  the  strength  of  which  the  eating  of  the  altar 
was  the  sign. 

Ver.  13.  Of  Christ  the  sin-offering  we  may 
partake,  prorided  we  go  forth  unto  Him  without 
the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach.  The  cross  is 
the  meeting-place  of  all  who  would  be  saved. 
To  number  ourselves  with  those  who  cast  Him 
out,  and  so  unconsciously  made  Him  the  antitype 
of  the  holiest  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  is  to  be 
undone.  We  must  abandon  the  Law,  we  must 
find  in  Christ  Himself  the  sin-offering  in  which 
we  are  to  share,  if  we  desire  to  partake  of  the 
forgiveness  and  holiness  of  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  14.  Israel  still  claimed  to  be  the  people 
of  God,  and  Jerusalem  was  outwardly  His 
dwelling-place.  But  God  had  already  quitted  it. 
Jerusalem,  with  its  temple  and  rites— all  were 
condemned.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  no  con- 
tinuing city,  no  material  temple,  no  imperfect 
sacrifice ;  but  the  cross  and  Christ  and  heaven 
the  antitype  of  them  all. 

Ver.  15.  Meanwhile  our  sacrifice  or  peace- 
offering  is  praise ;  *  the  perpetual  offering/  as 
even  Jews  described  it,  *  which  is  never  to  cease  * 
— the  fruit,  'the  calves,*  of  lips  that  are  ever 
giving  thanks  to  His  name.  Praise,  continuous 
praise,  is  the  fitting  recognition  of  an  abiding 
Saviour  and  an  unending  salvation. 

Ver.  16.  Nor  is  that  all :  there  must  be  also  the 
further  sacrifice  of  a  beneficent  and  generous  life ; 
for  with  such  sacrifices — *  well-doing  *  and  fellow- 
ship in  love,  in  service,  and  in  gifts — God  is  well 
pleased.  A  life  of  cheerful  thankfulness,  of  cease- 
less well-doing,  of  ready  participation  with  othei-s 
in  the  gifts  God  has  entrusted  to  us — these  are  the 
offerings  of  the  Gospel ;  the  one  great  sin-offering 
of  our  Lord  possessing  ceaseless  power. 


Ver.  17,  etc.  Having  referred  to  deceased  leadecs 
and  to  their  stedfastness,  the  writer  is  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  apostatizing  to 
Judaism ;  he  therefore  exhorts  them  io  come  cona- 
pletely  out  of  it  and  boldly  follow  ChrisL  He 
now  returns  to  their  leaders.  Obey  (give,  and 
keep  giving,  the  obedience  which  springs  firom 
trust  in  them,  and  from  the  persuasion  that  their 
rule  is  right)  your  leaden,  and  flabmit  younelTos 
(to  their  reproof  and  admonition,  even  to  their 
authority) ;  and  this  rule  he  enforces  by  a  delicate 
reference  to  the  leaders*  responsibility;  for  it  is 
their  duty  and  their  right  to  watch  over  and  in 
the  interest  of  your  souls,  free  alike  from  indo- 
lence and  from  false  security,  aB  having  to  gire 
accoont,  that  they  may  do  this  work  (of  watch- 
ing) with  joy,  and  not  mourning  (literally  'groan- 
ing *)  over  it  or  you ;  for,  if  it  is  a  grief  to  them,  the 
loss  will  be  yours ;  that  is  unprofitable  for  yon. 

Ver.  18.  The  writer  now  speaks  of  himself  and 
of  his  colleagues,  all  watchers  over  them,  and  asks 
the  prayers  of  his  readers,  as  Paul  does  in  all  his 
Epistles.  Pray  for  ns,  for  we  are  pennaded  (the 
perfect  tense,  *  we  trust,*  gives  place  to  the  present 
passive)  that  we  have  a  good  oonsdenoe.  He 
was  conscious  of  no  evil.  He  had  exhorted  them, 
rebuked  them,  and  instructed  them.  He  had  also 
suffered.  And  he  felt  he  was  blameless  in  alL 
'1  he  feeling,  however,  may  be  a  delusion ;  and  yet 
it  rests  on  the  teaching  of  God's  Word,  and  is 
confirmed  by  God's  blessing  and  by  our  higher 
consciousness — that  we  are  really  desiring  (striv- 
ing,  having  a  will)  to  behave,  to  live,  hononrably 
in  all  thfiigs.  The  Greek  words  for  'a  good' 
conscience  and  'honourably,'  are  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  express  the  beauty,  the  nobleness  of 
goodness.  To  live  a  good  and  noble  life  in  ail 
things  is  an  earnest  purpose,  and  the  conscience 
whicii  affirms  this  b  our  purpose,  is  itself  worthy  of 
the  life  we  desire  to  live ;  not  blind  or  perverted^ 
but  noble  and  true.  His  life  and  his  teaching  had 
probably  tK>th  been  subjects  of  distrust  among  the 
Hebrews.  Paul's  gospel,  which  this  Epistle 
certainly  represents,  was  still  in  disrepute.  He 
therefore  asks  their  prayers  as  helpful  both  to 
himself  and  to  themselves. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  beseech  yon  the  more  exceed- 
ingly (earnestly)  to  do  this,  i,e.  to  pray  for  us 
(comp.  Philem.  22),  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you 
the  sooner.  This  language  agrees  remarka!>Iy 
with  the  deep  affection  Paul  cherished  for  the 
Hebrew  Church  at  Jerusalem,  a  Church  he  visited 
many  times. 

Vers.  20,  21.  To  this  desire  for  their  prayers  is 
added  his  own  benediction,  as  in  Paul's  Epistles 
generally  (1  Thess.  v.  23,  etc.).  Now  the  God  of 
peace — a  common  title  of  God  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
used  in  different  connections,  and  probably  with 
different  meanings.  Here  it  b  specially  appro- 
priate ;  partly  because  of  the  troubles  that  harassed 
and  threatened  them,  and  partly  because  it  implies 
how  completely  God  had  been  pacified  and  recon- 
ciled  through  the  death  of  1-iis  Son,  who  'came 
preaching  peace.*  God  is  further  described,  who 
Dionght  again  ftom  the  dead  (not  too  much  for 
knL  and  i«),  as  one  who  had  made  full  atonement 
for  sin,  and  having  paid  the  debt,  could  no  longer 
be  held  in  the  bondage  of  the  grave.  Only  here 
in  this  Epistle  is  the  resurrection  named,  probably 
as  proving  the  completeness  of  Christ's  work. 
Everywhere  else  Christ  passes  from  the  altar  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  as  priest  and  offering,  to  make 
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intercession  for  us.     The  phrase,  'from  the  dead/ 
coupled  with  what  follows,  '  that  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,'  points  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  II,  where  Moses, 
the  shepherd  *of  the  sheep,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  out  of  the  .sea.     Moses  from  the  sea, 
Christ  from  the  dead,  each  for  his  own  work. — 
The  great  ahepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  had  given 
His  life  for  them,  who  was  great  as  Priest  (x.  2t), 
and  great  as  Shepherd  too.     His  self-sacrificing 
tenderness.   His  ceaseless  care.  His  power,   His 
resources.  His  authority,  all  are  included  in  this 
title — a  favourite  representation  of  our  Lord  in 
ancient  Art.— In  the  blood  of  the  eyerlaating 
oorenaat,  i.e.  God  brought  Him  from  the  dead 
by  Tirtue  of,  in  the  power  of,  the  blood,  which 
raiifieii  not  the  temporary  covenant  of  Sinai,  but 
the  eternal  covenant  of  grace.     God*s  peace  is  not 
a  truce   for  a  time ;  it  is  a  permanent  peace,  an 
agreement  for  eternity,     llie  interpretation  that 
Christ  was  made  shepherd  by  virtue  of  the  blood 
of  the   covenant  is  hardly  scriptural.     He  was 
shepherd  before  He  died.     The  acceptance  of  His 
atonement,  the  efficacy  of  His  bluod,   was  the 
condition  of  His  resurrection.     If  He  had  not 
risen,  it  must  have  been  because  atonement  was 
not  made ;  and  if  atonement  was  not  made,  we 
should  still  have  been  in  our  sins. — Even  our  lord 
Jeraa  Christ     Here  the  name  that  is  above  every 
name  (our  '  Lord ')  is  given  to  Jesus.     He  who  is 
the  Shepherd,  who  died  for  His  sheep,  who  keeps 
them,  feeds  them,  guides  them,  protects  them,  is 
also  their  lord  ;  the  Lord  of  their  hearts  as  He  is 
also  of  their  creed.      By  His  resurrection  God 
acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  atonement ;  by 
accepting  Christ  as  Lord,  we  make  the  blessings 
of  it  our  own. — Perfect  yon  (not  the  common 
word  so  translated.     It  means  to  complete  all  the 
parts,  to  put  them  in  order,  and  fit  them  for  use), 
make  yon  ready,  active,  fit,  in  every  good  work 
to  do  (literally,  to  do  out  and  out  so  as  to  accom- 
plish—the force  of  the  tense)  hia  will,  doing  in 
yon  (the  same  repetition  of  words  as  in  Phil.  ii.  13) 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ.     Whether  God  works  through  Jesus 
Christ,  or  whether  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God  is 
well-pleasing  through  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  much 
discussed.     The  former  is  preferable  to  the  latter ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  wny  both  should  not  be 
combined.     God  works  in  us  through  Him  what 
is  well-pleasing  through  Him. — To  whom,  i,e,  to 
God,  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence;   to 
Him  who  brought  up  from  the  dead  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  can  perfect  us,  and  is  working  for  this 
purpose.     Glory  and  dominion  are  ascribed  to  the 
ison  in  Rev.  L  5,  6,  and  perhap^s  in  I  Pet.  iv.  11, 
tf  they  are  to  the  Father,  Phil.  iv.  20,  and  to 
both.  Rev.  v.  13 ;   and  so  it  is  not  material  to 
whom  we  refer  the  inscription  here.     But  it  is 
more  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  Father,  to  whom 
the  prayer  is  presented. 

Ver.  22.  liow  I  exhort  yon,  brethren,  bear 
with  (in  the  sense  of  giving  a  patient,  willing 
tndience  to  ;  see  Acts  xviii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  4)  the 
word  of  exhortation.  The  language  is  partly 
apologetic,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  writer  stands 
ID  no  close  relation  to  his  readers,  and  yet  had  not 
spared  them  in  his  warnings  (cp.  vL  and  x.).  All 
K  had  to  sav,  however.  Is  made  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible.— ^Por  (with  deeper  reasons  for  such  forbear- 
ance, there  is  also  the  brevity  of  the  letter  itselQ 
I  have  written  a  letter  (which  is  implied  in  the 
word  used)  in  few  words.     This  is  the  first  time 


the  writer  speaks  in  tNs  singular  number,  as  it  is 
the  fii-st  intimation  he  gives  that  the  treatise  is  an 
epistle.  A  similiar  close  is  found  in  Rom.  xvL 
17,  and  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

Ver.  23.  Know  ye  (imperative  rather  than  indi- 
cative, as  a  matter  of  joy,  one  of  the  prisoners 
whose  bonds  you  shared  in  spirit  is  now  free)  that 
our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty  (the  most 
natural  rendering.  The  word  is  used  for  entering 
on  some  official  work,  Acts  xiii.  3,  xv.  30 ;  but  a 
fuller  description  would  have  been  necessary  if 
that  had  been  the  meaning  here) ;  with  whom,  if 
he  oome  shortly,  I  will  see  yon.  This  language 
does  not  prove  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle,  but  it 
intimates  that  the  readers  knew  the  writer,  and  it 
is  certain  that  no  one  stood  in  closer  relation  to 
Paul  than  Timothy,  especially  towards  the  close 
of  the  apost]e*s  life  (see  Phil.  li.  19). 

Ver.  24.  Salute  all  yonr  leaders,  the  chief  men 
among  you,  and  all  the  saints,  i,e.  either  of  the 
Church  or  those  Christians  outside  of  the  Church, 
wiiom  they  or  their  leaders  might  meet  They  of 
Italy,  i,e,  those  who  belonged  to  Italy,  whether 
then  residing  in  Italy  or  not  (comp.  Acts  xvii.  13). 
In  these  expressions  there  seems  an  intentional 
indefiniteness  intended  to  conceal  the  place  where 
the  Epistle  was  written.— Grace  he  with  you  all 
(rather,  Grace  he  with  all  of  you ;  an  order  of 
words  that  gives  individuality  to  the  message  as 
well  as  universality).— Amen:  Grace,  the  free 
result  of  Divine  love ;  grace  which  justifies  and 
sanctifies  and  guides  us ;  grace  which  begins  and 
completes  our  salvation  ;•  an  especially  appro- 
priate ending  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  characteristic 
ending  of  each  of  Paurs  Epistles,  and  of  his  only, 
in  the  New  Testament 


The  only  subscription  that  has  any  critical  value 
is  *  To  the  Hebrews.'  Variations  are  found  in 
some  MSS.  ;  *  was  written  from  Italy  by  Timothy,* 
one  MS.  adding  *in  Hebrew;*  *from  Rome'  (A). 
But  no  argument  can  be  based  on  these  readings. 

lliree  lessons  are  suggested  by  the  structure  and 
argument  of  this  Epistle.  I.  The  teaching  which 
distinguishes  doctnne  from  precept,  and  makes 
precept  the  more  important,  is  rebuked  by  the 
ver^  order  of  the  Epistle  itself,  as  in  all  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  doctrinal  teaching  suggests  the 
form  of  the  precepts,  and  supplies  the  strongest 
reasons  for  obedience.  Spiritual  truths  on  sin, 
Christ,  redemption,  eternal  life,  are  lately  the 
foundation  and  the  motive-forces  of  practical  duty. 

2.  The  need  of  a  priesthood,  ana  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest,  superseding  eveiy 
other,  all -sufficient  and  eternal,  are  essential  parts 
of  the  Gospel.  Without  the  reception  of  the 
first,  there  is  no  adequate  sense  of  sm  and  of  God. 
Without  the  recognition  of  the  second,  there  is  no 
pacifying  of  the  conscience,  and  no  free  personal 
access  to  God  as  the  loving  Father  of  all  who 
believe. 

3.  False  conceptions  of  the  Gospel  and  of  God's 
way  of  peace,  when  based  on  mstilutions  and 
teaching  that  are  originallv  Divine,  are  among  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  salvation,  and  among  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  apostasy.  Because  Juda- 
ism was  Divine,  and  the  Jews  believed  it,  they 
were  in  danger  of  rejecting  Christ — ^in  greater 
danger  than  if  they  had  been  heathens.  Truth 
blended  with  error,  God's  word  misunderstood  and 
believed,  may  be  as  great  hindrances  to  holiness 
and  charity  as  heresy  or  unbelief! 
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THIS  Epistle  is  the  first  in  that  division  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  To  this  division  belong  seven 
Epistles :  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  three  Epistles  of  John, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

The  term  Catholic  was  applied  by  Origen  in  the  third  century  to  First  Peter  and 
First  John ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  it  was  used  to  distinguish  this 
group  of  Epistles.  In  this  application  we  first  meet  with  it  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  *the  seven  Catholic  Epistles'  {H.  E.  il  23). 
Various  meanings  have  been  attached  to  the  term.  Some  regard  it  as  synonymous 
with  canonical,  and  as  used  to  denote  those  Epistles  which  were  universally  recognised. 
Others  understand  the  term  as  opposed  to  heretical,  and  as  employed  to  denote  those 
writings  which  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  church.  And  others  think 
that,  afler  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  collected  into  one  group,  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  into  another,  the  remaining  Epistles  were  called  catholic  to  denote  the 
common  or  general  collection  of  all  the  apostles.  But  all  those  meanings  are 
defective ;  they  do  not  distinguish  this  group  of  Epistles ;  they  are  as  applicable  to  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  most  appropriate  and  approved  meaning 
of  the  term  is  general^  in  the  sense  of  circular ;  used  to  denote  those  Epistles  which 
are  addressed,  not  to  any  particular  church  or  individual,  as  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but 
to  a  number  of  chiurches.  It  is  true  that  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John 
form  an  exception,  as  they  are  addressed  to  individuals ;  but  they  are  attached  to  the 
larger  Epistle  of  the  same  author,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  it 
Although  the  term  Catholic  is  given  to  these  seven  Epistles  primarily  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Episdes  of  Paul,  yet,  taken  in  the  above  sense,  it  appropriately 
distinguishes  them.  Thus  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  catholic  or  circular  Epistle :  it  is 
not  addressed  to  any  particular  church  or  individual,  but  generally  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.  Corresponding  to  this  general  address,  the 
references  in  it  are  general,  not  personal ;  there  are  no  salutations  appended  to  it,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  of  the  Epistles  of  PauL 

Sect.  I. — ^The  Author  of  the  Epistle. 

The  author  designates  himself  *  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  Now  there  are  three  distinguished  disciples  bearing  the  name  James,  i. 
James  the  son  of  2^bedee  and  brother  of  John,  one  of  the  three  favoured  apostles  of 
our  Lord.  2«  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  called  also  James  the  Less  (Mark  xv.  40), 
another  of  the  apostles.     3.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  the  so-called  bishop  of  Jeru- 
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salem;   unless,  indeed,  these  two  last  are  the  same  person.     The  question  which 
meets  us  is  :  To  which  of  these  three  does  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  belong  ? 

Some  have  attributed  the  Epistle  to  James  the  son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  stated  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  old  Italic  version,  the  Codex  Corbeiensis,  and  in  the  early  printed 
editions  of  the  old  Syriac  or  Peshito,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  originally 
in  that  version  itself.  But  this  opinion  is  now  generally  abandoned  as  opposed  to 
all  probability.^  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  i., 
A.D.  44  (Acts  xii.  2) ;  but  this  is  too  early  a  date  for  the  composition  of  this  Epistle. 
The  gospel  was  then  scarcely  propagated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea :  there 
could  hardly,  at  that  early  period,  be  any  Jewish  churches  of  the  dispersion  to  which 
to  write ;  nor  could  the  Christian  Church  be  in  that  state  of  development  which  this 
Epistle  presupposes.  This,  of  course,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  prove  to  be  correct,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish  Christians,  and 
not  to  Jews  generally. 

Christian  tradition  has  pointed  to  James  *  the  Lord's  brother '  as  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  (Eus.  H,  E.  iL  23) ;  and  with  this  the  state  of  the  case  fully  accords. 
This  James  was  permanently  resident  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem;  he  appears  to 
have  been  its  recognised  head ;  if  not  an  apostle,  he  was  at  least  a  person  of  acknow- 
ledged importance  among  the  apostles ;  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Paul  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  (GaL  ii.  9).  Hence,  as 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  church  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
believing  Jews  outside  of  that  city — *  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  scattered  abroad,' 
could  write  to  them  with  authority,  and  would  be  listened  to  by  them  with  deference 
and  respect 

The  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics  and  early  Protestant  commentators  is  that  this 
James  the  Lord's  brother  is  identical  with  the  Apostle  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.* 
This  opinion  was  not  entertained  by  the  early  Church,  and  appears  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Jerome.  According  to  this  view,  the  word  brother  is  used  in  an 
extended  sense  for  cousin.  The  brothers  of  Christ  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Gospels ;  they  are  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt  xiiL  55 ;  Mark 
vL  3).  Now  two  of  these  names,  James  and  Joses,  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
sister  of  the  Virgin.  '  Now  there  stood  at  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  His 
mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene '  (John  xix.  25) ;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed  that  this  Mary  was  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and 
Joses  (Matt  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40) ;  and  consequently  these  two  were  the  cousins 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  further  maintained  that  Clopas  is  the  same  name  as  Alphaeus — 
these  being  different  forms  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  name  in  Greek  characters  ;  and 
hence  the  Apostle  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  the  same  as  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  the  cousin  of  our  Lord  We  also  know  that  this  James  had  a  brother 
named  Judas ;  for  among  the  apostles  mention  is  made  of  '  Judas,  the  brother  of 
James'  (Acts  i.  13).  And  further,  another  apostle  named  Simon  is  mentioned  m  the 
apostolic  lists,  always  in  company  with  James  and  Judas,  so  that  there  is  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing  him  to  be  another  brother.  Hence,  then,  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  or 
Clopas,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  namely  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas,  are  regarded  as  identical  with  those  bearing  the  same  names,  who  are  mentioned 

^  This  opinion  has  of  late  been  ingeniously  defended  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Basset  in  his  Commentaij 
on  the  Epistle  of  James. 

*  See  the  discussion  on  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  in  a  note  appended  to  Matt  ziiL  58  in  thii 
Commentary.    The  remarks  here  were  written  independently  of  that  note. 
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as  the  brothers  of  our  Ix)rd  The  names  are  the  same,  and  to  identify  them  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that  the  word  brother  is  used  in  an  extended  sense  so  as  to  include 
cousins. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  discuss  this  view.  The  reasoning  is  plausible, 
but  will  not  bear  examination ;  and  the  objections  against  it  are  so  numerous  and 
great,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  are  not  identical,  i.  In  no  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  is  it  indicated  that  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  were  only  His  cousins ; 
they  are  always  called  brothers,  never  relations  \  and  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  the 
word  brothers  here  denotes  cousins,  a  sense  which  it  never  has  in  the  New  Testament 
The  same  objection  is  equally  strong  with  reference  to  those  who  are  called  the  sisters 
of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiiL  56).  2.  When  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  mentioned,  they 
are  always  distinguished  from  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  expressly  informed  that, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  His  brothers  did  not  believe  on  Him  (John  vii.  5).! 
And  after  His  ascension,  when  they  became  believers,  and  associated  with  the 
disciples,  they  are  still  distinguished  from  the  twelve  (Acts  i.  14 ;  i  Cor.  ix.  5).  This 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  two,  if  not  three,  of  them  had  been  apostles.  3.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin.  The 
words  in  John's  Gospel  are :  *  Now  there  stood  at  the  cross  ot  Jesus  His  mother  and 
His  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  Mary  Magdalene'  (John  xix.  25).  It 
is  more  probable  that  four  women  are  here  mentioned  in  pairs,  instead  of  three ;  and 
as  we  learn  from  the  other  Gospels  that  Salome,  the  mother  of  John,  also  stood  at 
the  cross  (Matt  xxvL  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40),  the  probability  is  that  she,  and  not  Mary 
the  wife  of  Clopas,  was  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother :  John  having  abstained  to 
mention  her  name,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  reserve  in  personal  matters.  This 
avoids  the  awkwardness  of  two  sisters  being  called  by  the  same  name.  On  this 
supposition,  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  was  no  relation  to  our  Lord.  4.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  certainty  that  Clopas  and  Alphaeus  are  the  same  names.  5.  It  is  equally 
uncertain  that  Judas  the  apostle  was  the  brother  of  James,  and  not  rather,  as  the 
words  might  have  been  translated  more  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  idiom,  the  son 
of  (an  unknown)  James.  6.  The  uncertainty  is  still  greater  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  Simon  Zelotes  to  James  and  Judas.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  consider 
that  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  James  *  the  Lord's  brother,'  must 
be  relinquished.' 

But  if  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  not  identical  with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
who  is  he?  On  this  point  there  are  two  opinions:  the  one,  that  he  and  the  other 
brothers  of  our  Lord  were  the  sons  of  Mary  and  Joseph ;  and  the  other,  that  they 
were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage. 

Many  eminent  divines  suppose  that  James  was  a  real  brother  of  our  Lord,  being 
the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  According  to  this  opinion,  the  words  brothers  and 
sisters,  when  spoken  of  in  connection  with  our  Lord,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  literal 
sense ;  they  being  likewise  the  children  of  Mary.  Such  an  opinion  was  first  started 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  by  Helvidius.*  It  was  opposed  to  the  then 
universal  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  concerning  the  peipetual  virginity  of 

^  The  argument  is  independent  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  unbdUf  of  our  Lord's  brother, 
whether  it  was  absolute  or  partial. 

'  This  identity  is  asserted  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and  has  more  recently 
heen  defended  by  Dean  Scott  in  his  excellent  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  forming  part  of  the 
Speaker's  Commentary. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  TertuIIian  held  that  James  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  : 
his  words  are  ambiguous.     Lightfoot  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  he  held  the  Helvidian  view. 
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Mary;  and  on  this  account  is  still  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  many  Protestants,  as 
well  as  of  all  Romanists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  idea,  that  Mary 
should  have  had  no  other  children  of  her  own,  is  a  mere  sentiment  arising  from  a  iaXse 
notion  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  celibacy,  and  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  word 
of  God  (Luke  ii  7  ;  Matt  i.  25).  There  are,  however,  two  positive  objections  against 
this  opinion,  i.  It  would  appear  that  James  is  expressly  called  an  apostle  by  Paul, 
when  he  writes :  *  Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother ' 
(Gal.  i.  19).  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  either  that  the  word  apostle  is  here  used  in 
an  extended  sense :  as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  not  confined  to  the  twelve,  but  is 
applied  to  other  distinguished  disciples,  as,  for  example,  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  16) ;  or  that  the  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  word  apostles,  but  to  the  whole 
clause  in  the  sense  :  Except  Peter,  I  saw  no  other  apostle,  but  I  saw  James  the  Lord's 
brother  (comp.  Luke  iv.  25-27).  2.  If  Mary  had  children  of  her  own,  Jesus  would 
not,  when  dying,  have  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  John  (John  xix.  26,  27) :  an 
objection  to  which  we  have  found  no  satisfactory  solution.^  We  are  ignorant  oi  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  this  objection  cannot  outweigh  the  greater  and  more 
numerous  objections  to  the  theory  of  identity. 

There  is  still  a  third  opinion — namely,  that  James  and  the  other  brothers  and 
sisters  of  our  Lord  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  were,  on 
account  of  this  relationship,  regarded  as  his  brothers  and  sisters.  By  reason  of  our 
Lord's  miraculous  conception,  they  were  actually  no  relations ;  but  they  would  be 
considered  by  the  world  as  His  brothers.  This  view  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
early  Greek  Fathers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  so  is  the  one  best  attested  by  ecclesiastical  tradition.  It 
lessens,  though  it  does  not  entirely  remove,  the  objection  arising  from  Jesus  recom- 
mending His  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  that  is,  to  her  nephew,  instead  of  to  her 
step-children ;  and  it  does  no  violence  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  Still,  however,  though  ably  maintained  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  apparently  adopted  by  Dean  Plumptre,  it  has  not  been  much 
favoured  by  modern  divines.  It  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  hypothesis 
invented  to  avoid  a  difficulty ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  in  Scripture  that 
Joseph  had  been  married  previous  to  his  espousals  with  the  Virgin. 

This  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels,*  but  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  a  prominent  person  in 
the  early  church.  During  our  Lord's  lifetime  it  is  probable  that  with  his  brothers 
he  remained  unbelieving  (John  vii.  5),  but  was  converted  by  a  special  appearance  of 
Christ  to  him  after  His  resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.  7).  From  the  first,  owing  probably 
to  his  high  moral  character  and  relationship  to  Christ,  he  occupied  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  early  church.  To  him  Peter  sent  a  message,  on  his  release  from 
imprisonment :  *  Go  show  these  things  unto  James  and  the  brethren '  (Acts  xii.  7). 
He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  pronounced  the  decree  of  the  assembled 
church  (Acts  xv.  19).  To  him,  as  the  head  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  repaired 
on  his  last  visit  to  that  city  (Acts  xxi.  18).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  gives 
him  the  honourable  designation  of  'James  the  Lord's  brother*  (GaL  L  19);  and 
along  with  Peter  and  John,  he  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  church 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  In  the  same  Epistle  we  are  also  informed,  that  it  was  the  presence  of 
'  certain  who  came  from  James '  which  was  the  cause  of  Peter's  withdrawing  himself 

^  An  ingenious  solution  is  given  by  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  sermon  on  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus : 
'  Why  Jesus  committed  her  thus  to  John  and  not  to  the  four  brothers  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess ;  for 
John  has  a  home  as  they  certainly  have  not,  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  have.' 
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from  converse  with  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  21).     And  in  the  short  Epistle  of  Jude,  the 
author  calls  himself  *  Jude  the  brother  of  Jaraes'  (Jude  i). 

If  not  actually  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  appear  from  these  scriptural  notices 
that  James  at  least  exercised  a  very  important  influence  in  the  mother  church.  He 
was  the  recognised  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  When  Christianity 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Jewish  converts,  his  influence  must  have  been  almost  para- 
rcounL  And  after  its  extension  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Jewish  Christians  would  esteem 
him  to  be  peculiarly  their  apostle,  as  Paul  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  his  influ- 
ence would  not  be  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  would  extend  to  all  believers  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  wherever  scattered. 

Nor  is  ecclesiastical  history  silent  concerning  this  pillar  of  Christianity;  he 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  traditions  of  the  church.  Certainly  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  us  are  mixed  with  fable,  but  still  in  them  we  can  trace  the  character  of 
the  man.  They  all  describe  him  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  moral  strictness,  to  whom 
the  epithet  *  the  Just  *  was  universally  applied,  and  affirm  that  he  continued  to  the 
last  an  observer  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  suffered  martyrdom  by  the  Jews,  a  few  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary.  It  is 
thus  recorded  by  Josephus,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  the  genuineness  of  which 
has  without  good  reasons  been  disputed:  'Ananias  assembled  the  sanhedrim,  and 
brought  before  them  the  brother  ot  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,  whose  name  was 
James,  and  some  of  his  companions ;  and  when  he  had  formed  an  accusation  against 
them  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned '  (Ant  xx.  9.  i).  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  preserved  in  the  history  of  Eusebius^  James  was 
cast  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  stoned  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
at  length  put  to  death  by  a  blow  from  a  fuller's  club  (ZT.  E.  ii.  23). 

From  all  these  scriptural  and  traditionary  notices,  it  would  appear  that  James  was 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  that  he  continued  to  the  last  an  observer  of  the 
law  of  Moses — *a  just  man  according  to  the  law.*  By  becoming  a  Christian  he  did 
not  renounce  Judaism ;  he  resided  in  Jerusalem,  and  continued  to  worship  in  the 
temple.  He  was  even  more  than  Peter  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  il  8) ; 
the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  restricted  to  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity.  Hence, 
then,  his  practical  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  was  different  from  th^t  of  Paul  Paul 
felt  himself  to  be  dead  to  the  law,  freed  from  its  requirements ;  he  probably  observed 
it,  but  not  strictly ;  when  it  served  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  he  could 
become  without  the  law  to  those  who  were  without  the  law ;  though,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  dissever  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  he  regarded  Christianity  as 
the  perfection  of  Judaism ;  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  impose  the  Jewish  yoke  on 
the  Gentile  Chnstians,  but  he  saw  no  necessity  to  separate  himself  from  the  ancient 
people,  or  to  renounce  their  religion.  *  Had  not,'  observes  Dr.  Schaff,  *  the  influence 
of  James  been  modifieil  and  completed  by  that  of  a  Peter,  and  especially  a  Paul, 
Christianity,  perhaps,  would  never  have  cast  off  entirely  the  envelope  of  Judaism  and 
risen  to  independence.  Yet  the  influence  of  James  was  necessary.  He,  if  any,  could 
gain  the  ancient  chosen  nation  as  a  body.  God  placed  such  a  representative  of  the 
purest  form  of  Old  Testament  piety  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews  to  make  their  transition 
to  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  as  easy  as  possible,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  when 
they  refused  this  last  messenger  of  peace,  the  divine  forbearance  was  exhausted,  and 
the  fearful,  long-threatened  judgment  broke  upon  them.  And  with  this  the  mission  of 
James  was  fulfilled.  He  was  not  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.'^ 
'  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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Sect.  II. — ^The  Readers  of  the  Epistle. 

As  the  personality  of  the  author  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute^  so  likewise 
have  been  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  primarily  addressed.  They  are 
designated  *  the  twelve  tribes  who  are  scattered  abroad ; '  but  very  different  meanings 
have  been  attached  to  these  words. 

Some  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  in  general.  They 
take  the  expression  'twelve  tribes'  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  'the  Israel  of  God' 
(Gal.  vi.  i6),  in  contrast  to  'Israel  after  the  flesh'  (i  Cor.  x.  18).  But  such  an 
interpretation  is  wholly  inadmissible.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  in  the 
Epistle  that  a  figurative  sense  is  to  be  given  to  these  words ;  and  we  must  beware 
of  assigning  a  metaphorical  sense  to  the  words  of  Scripture  when  no  such  sense  is 
indicated  by  the  context  or  required  by  the  passage.  Moreover,  James  speaks  of 
Abraham  as  'our  father'  (Jas.  il  21),  thus  indicating  that  as  a  Jew  he  wrote  to 
the  Jews. 

Others  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Jews  generally — to  non-Christian 
as  well  as  to  Christian  Jews.  This  is  an  opinion  which  possesses  considerable 
plausibility,  and  has  found  many  able  supporters.'  The  Epistle,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
addressed  '  to  the  twelve  tribes,'  without  any  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  of 
the  readers ;  they  are  described  merely  according  to  their  nationality.  Besides,  it 
contains  various  statements  which  can  hardly  apply  to  Christians,  and  can  only  be 
true  of  unconverted  Jews  (iL  6,  7,  v.  6).  But  the  general  contents  of  the  Epistle  are 
opposed  to  this  opinion.  The  readers,  whoever  they  were,  were  at  least  professing 
Christians ;  their  Christianity  is  taken  for  granted.  James  rests  his  authority  upon 
being  'a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (i.  i).  His  readers,  without 
distinction,  are  such  as  God  hath  begotten  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  is,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  (i.  18).  He  speaks  of  their  possessing  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  glory  (iL  1).  He  mentions  those  who  blasphemed  that  worthy  name, 
namely,  the  name  of  Christ,  by  which  they  were  called  (iL  7).  And  he  exhorts  them 
to  patience  because  of  the  advent  of  Christ :  *  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Ix)rd '  (v.  7). 

Hence,  then,  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  primarily  addressed  to  Jewish 
Christians.  To  this,  indeed,  it  has  been  objected  that  there  are  portions  in  it  which 
are  inapplicable  to  Christians  :  the  severe  invectives  of  the  writer  (iiL  9,  iv.  x,  4),  and 
especially  his  denunciation  of  judgment  upon  the  rich  (v.  1-6),  can  only  refer  to 
unbelievers.  But  we  do  not  know  the  state  of  moral  corruption  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians ;  and  certainly,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  them  by  the 
conduct  of  many  professing  Christians  of  the  present  day,  we  would  not  regard  those 
invectives  as  too  strong.  And  with  regard  to  the  attack  upon  the  rich  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  it  is  so  worded  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  apostrophe  addressed  to  rich 
unbelievers — the  proud  oppressors  of  the  Jewish  Christians;  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  there  existed  in  the  Christian  Church  rich  professors  to  whom  these  words 
of  stem  reproof  were  not  inapplicable. 

The  phrase  *  fw^/v^  tribes '  was  a  usual  appellation  of  Jews  in  general.  Thus  Paul, 
in  his  speech  before  Agrippa,  says  :  *  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes  hope  to 
attain '  (Acts  xxvL  7).    The  twelve  tribes  were  now  muced  together,  and  formed  the 

*  The  opinion  advocated  by  Basset,  and  necessary  for  his  theory  of  the  authorship  of  James  the  son 
of2^bedee. 
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nation  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Israelites  were  left  in  their  own  land  by  their 
Assyrian  conquerors,  and  many  of  them  returned  at  the  restoration  from  Babyloa 
The  locality  of  these  twelve  tribes  is  contained  in  the  addition,  *  who  are  scattered 
abroad^  They  were  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion — Jews  resident  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Palestine.  In  almost  every  country  at  that  time  Jews  of  the  dispersion  were  found ; 
but  there  were  especially  two  great  dispersions — the  Babylonian  and  the  Greek.  The 
Epistle  being  written  in  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  dispersion  (John  vii.  35) 
was  primarily  intended.  Accordingly  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  would 
be  such  as  had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  among  those  who  are  called  Hellenists 
or  Grecians  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  i>.  Christian  Jews  who  resided  out  of 
Palestine  and  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  The  churches  addressed  were  in  all 
probability  those  in  the  countries  in  the  closest  proximity  to  Judea,  namely,  Phenicia, 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Proconsular  Asia.  The  members  of  these  churches  were,  it  is 
supposed,  chiefly  composed  of  Jewish  Christians ;  not  like  those  churches  founded  by 
Paul,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  Christians. 

The  condition  of  those  Christian  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  as  described  in  the 
Epistle,  was  such  as  to  excite  great  anxiety  and  concern.  They  were  exposed  to 
manifold  trials ;  their  members  were  in  general  poor ;  and  they  were  dragged  by  their 
rich  oppressors  before  the  judgment-seat  (ii.  6).  But  it  would  appear  that  they  did 
not  bear  their  trials  with  Christian  patience.  Instead  of  trust  in  God,  they  gave  way 
to  doubt,  and  thus  became  double-minded,  with  their  affections  divided  between  God 
and  the  world.  On  account  of  their  trials,  jthey  were  strongly  tempted  to  apostasy,  to 
renounce  their  Christianity,  and  to  relapse  into  their  former  Judaism.  They  carried 
the  spirit  of  Jewish  covetousness  with  them  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  were 
eagerly  desirous  of  earthly  riches ;  looked  upon  poverty  as  a  crime ;  showed  even  in 
their  religious  assemblies  an  obsequious  attention  to  the  rich ;  and  by  their  actions 
declared  that  they  preferred  the  friendship  of  the  world  to  the  friendship  of  God. 
This  worldly  spirit  was  the  occasion  of  bitter  strife  among  themselves ;  and  especially 
there  was  a  wide  breach  among  them  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Their  religion 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  formal  observance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies ;  they 
trusted  to  their  privileges,  both  as  Jews  and  Christians,  without  giving  due  attention 
to  holiness  of  life ;  and  they  rested  on  their  Christian  faith,  although  divorced  from 
good  works.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  were  thus  estranged  from 
the  Christian  life;  but  even  they  who  preserved  their  Christianity  purest  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  required  to  be  admonished  and  encouraged 
to  perseverance. 

Sect.  III. — Place  and  Time  of  Writing. 

Wth  regard  to  the  place  of  composition,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion. 
This  was  undoubtedly  Jerusalem,  where  James  usually  resided,  and  which  was  the 
proper  centre  for  an  epistle  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  to  issue  from.  In  this 
Epistle  the  mother  church  addresses  her  offspring.  *The  local  colouring  of  the 
Epistle,'  as  Dean  Plumptre  remarks,  *  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  where  the 
writer  lived.  He  speaks,  as  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  done,  of  the  early  and  latter 
rain  (v.  7) ;  the  hot  blast  of  the  kausdn  or  simoom  of  the  desert  (i.  n) ;  the  brackish 
springs  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (iii.  11) ;  the  figs,  the  olives,  and  the  vines 
with  which  those  hills  were  clothed  (iii.  12) :  all  these  form  part  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  writer.  Storms  and  tempests,  such  as  might  have  been  seen  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  or  in  visits  to  Caesarea  or  Joppa,  and  the  power  of  man  to  guide  the 
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great  ships  safely  through  them,  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  familiar  to  him' 
(iil  4).* 

The  time  of  composition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  our  view  regard- 
ing the  author  of  the  Epistle,  it  was  evidently  written  on  or  before  the  year  63,  when 
James  was  martyred.  But  it  may  be  disputed  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after 
Paul's  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  object  of  this  Epistle  was  to  correct  the  perversions  of  Paul's 
views  must  assign  a  later  date,  not  long  before  the  death  of  James ;  whereas  those 
who  think  that  James  makes  no  reference  to  Paul's  views,  but  refers  only  to  errors 
which  he  knew  to  be  then  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  may  assign  a  much 
earlier  date,  though  not  necessitated  to  do  sa 

Some  suppose  that  the  Epistle  contains  a  designed  refutation  of  certain  perversions 
of  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification,  that  doctrine  having  been  apprehended  as  implying 
that  faith  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  works  or  acts  of  holy 
obedience  were  unnecessary.  They  think  that  the  very  terms  employed  by  James — 
justification,  faith,  and  works — point  to  a  Pauline  origin,  and  are  a  proof  that  Paul's 
doctrine  was  already  published  and  perverted  among  those  Jewish  Christians  to  whom 
James  wrote.  James,  it  is  said,  expresses  himself  with  evident  reference  to  the 
conclusion  which  Paul  arrived  at  (Jas.  iL  24;  Rom.  iii.  28).  The  example  of 
Abraham's  justification  is  adduced  by  both  Paul  and  James,  as  an  illustration  of 
their  respective  views  (Jas.  iL  21 ;  Rom.  iv.  1-3).  And  various  expressions  in  this 
Epistle  are  considered  to  be  allusions  to  similar  expressions  in  Paul's  Epistles.  The 
relation  of  James'  doctrine  of  justification  to  that  of  Paul's  will  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle.  Meanwhile  we  would  only  remark  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  James  was  acquainted  with  Paul's  doctrine,  or  that 
he  had  read  his  Epistles.  The  supposed  allusions  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  vague 
and  not  numerous.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  of  justification, 
faith,  and  works,  were  only  Pauline  ideas ;  they  might  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  expressions  of  its  belief ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  not  unknown 
among  the  Jews.  The  reference  to  Abraham's  justification  would  be  natural  to  any 
Jewish  writer  in  discussing  the  relation  of  faith  to  justification,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  the  Old  Testament  where  faith  is  mentioned  in  such  a  relation.  What 
James  combats  may  have  been,  not  any  perversion  of  Pauline  views,  but  the  old 
opinion  of  the  Pharisees  introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  that  mere  external 
privileges,  an  orthodox  creed,  and  the  performance  of  certain  outward  religious  services^ 
would  ensure  salvation,  independently  of  a  holy  life. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  would  assign  the  date  of  this 
Epistle  to  a  period  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification : 
indeed  to  suppose  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  written  even  before  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  in  it  no  allusion  to  Gentile  Christians,  as  if  Christianity  was 
then  chiefly  restricted  to  the  Jews ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  those  divisions  which 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  conversions  of  the  Gentiles,  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  concerning  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  can  easily  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  such  divisions  had  not  then  arisen,  and  that 
Jewish  Christianity  was  then  predominant.  At  an  early  period,  when  the  gospel  had 
only  commenced  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  only 
set  out  on  their  first  missionary  journey,  most  of  the  Christian  Churches  must  have 
been  composed  of  Jewish  Christians,  who  would  be  identical  with  those  Jews  of  the 
^  The  local  colouring  of  the  Epistle  is  also  adverted  to  by  Hug  in  his  Introduction,  voL  iL  sec  czlviii. 
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dispersion  beyond  Judea,  to  whom  James  wrote.*  We  read  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  those  that  were  scattered  abroad 
travelled  as  far  as  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but 
to  the  Jews  only  (Acts  xi.  19).  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Jewish  element  would  be  swallowed  up,  and  beyond  Palestine  there 
is  no  mention  of  Jewish  Christian  churches,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  them  may  have  existed  in  Syria  and  Babylonia.  Although  we  can  attain  to  no 
certainty  on  this  point,  yet  an  early  date  is  more  probable  than  a  late  one,  and  on 
this  supposition  we  would  assign  the  composition  of  this  Epistle  to  somewhere 
between  the  years  45  and  50.  In  that  case,  this  Epistle  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  veiy  earliest,  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 


Sect.  IV. — Design  of  the  Epistle. 

The  design  of  the  Epistle  has  already  been  indicated  in  considering  the  condition 
of  the  readers.  It  was  to  correct  certain  errors  in  practice  into  which  the  Jewish 
Christians  had  fallen,  to  warn  them  against  apostasy,  and  to  establish  them  in  the 
faith  amid  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  It  is  observable  that  the 
&ults  which  James  censures  are  such  as  we  know  then  prevailed  among  the  Jews. 
The  Jewish  Christians,  when  they  embraced  Christianity,  had  not  divested  themselves 
of  their  Jewish  character ;  their  old  nature  was  not  thus  so  easily  laid  aside.  Thus 
James  reproves  them  for  their  covetousness — their  eager  desire  to  buy  and  sell  and 
get  gain  (iv.  13);  for  their  formalism — relying  on  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  the 
great  article  of  the  Jewish  religion,  without  a  corresponding  practice  (iii.  19);  for 
their  oppression — the  rich  refusing  to  pay  the  labourers  their  hire  (v.  4) ;  for  their 
meanness,  their  sycophancy  toward  the  rich  (il  3) ;  for  their  falsehood,  their  disregard 
of  oaths  (v.  12);  and  for  their  fatalism,  laying  the  blame  of  their  faults  upon  God 
(i.  13). 

The  design  of  this  Epistle  is  ethical,  not  doctrinal  James  does  not,  like  Paul, 
insist  upon  or  develop  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity;  he  supposes  them 
known,  and  he  builds  upon  them  practical  Christianity.  He  dwells  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  the  sin  of  worldliness,  the  observance  of  the  moral  law ;  in  short, 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  faith  without  works :  he  inculcates  the  principle  of  that 
pure  and  undefiled  worship  which  consists  in  doing  good  to  others,  and  in  keeping 
ourselves  pure  in  the  world  (i.  27).  Hence  there  is  in  the  Epistle  a  comparative 
want  of  Christian  doctrine.  James  does  not  insist  on  the  atonement,  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Our  Lord's  suflferings  are  hardly 
alluded  to:  even  the  name  of  our  Saviour  occurs  only  twice  (i.  1,  iL  i).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  at  variance  with  the  exalted  and  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  but  rather  the  reverse.  James  calls  himself  *  the  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (L  i),  thus  maintaining  a  unity  between  God  and  Christ; 
he  speaks  of  Him  as  the  Lord  of  glory  (ii.  i),  exalted  above  all  human  power  and 
dignity ;  he  adverts  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (v.  7,  8),  and  evidently  designates 
Him  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (v.  8,  9).    At  the  same  time,  even  when  James  touches 

^  Dr.  Erdmann  supposes  that  the  Epistle  was  written  even  before  the  formation  of  the  Gentile 
diaich  at  Antioch,  when  consequently  almost  all  the  Christians  would  be  Jews  and  Jewish  converts. 
These  churches  of  the  dispersion  would  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with  the  church  of 
Jenisalem,  over  which  James  presided,  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  having  a  pastoral  oversight 
over  them. 
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on  doctrine,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine,  but  always  with  reference  to 
practice.  Thus  he  speaks  of  justification,  in  order  to  :how  the  inseparable  connection 
between  faith  and  holiness.  The  Epistle,  in  its  purely  ethical  tendency,  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  many  of  the  precepts  and  illustra- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  found  in  that  greatest  of  discourses.^  Not  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  saw  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  the  words  of  Jesus,  orally  repeated 
before  any  Gospel  was  written,  were  impressed  upon  his  memory,  and  influenced  his 
diction. 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  very  marked  and  original ;  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
any  other  writing  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  sententious 
sentiments  and  detached  maxims  is  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  There  is  a  great  freshness 
and  vividness  about  it ;  the  writer  is  rich  in  illustrations,  which  are  always  impropriate 
and  impressive.  There  is  a  directness  in  his  address ;  the  persons  whom  he  addresses 
are  brought  forward,  and  spoken  to,  as  if  they  were  present.  In  his  animadversions 
he  uses  strong  expressions;  his  stem  sense  of  duty  gives  rise  to  a  great  severity 
in  his  rebukes;  he  is  full  of  zeal  and  moral  indignation  at  all  iniquity;  he  does 
not  spare  the  faults  of  those  to  whom  he  writes;  and  his  denunciations  often 
resemble  the  indignant  reproaches  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  To  him  no 
faith,  no  profession,  no  assertion  is  of  any  value  unless  accompanied  with  holiness 
of  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  train  of  thought  in  this  Epistle. 
There  is  no  logical  connection,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  sentences  are  often 
detached,  and  do  not  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  order.  James  commences  his 
Epistle  by  alluding  to  the  trials  to  which  his  readers  were  exposed;  these,  if  patiently 
endured,  were  to  be  to  them  a  source  of  joy,  and  were  an  occasion  of  blessedness ; 
but  they  must  beware  of  attributing  their  yielding  to  temptation  to  God,  for  He  is  the 
source  of  all  good  and  not  of  evil ;  more  especially  it  was  of  His  goodness  that  they 
were  born  again  by  the  gospel.  It  becomes  them  to  be  diligent  hearers  of  the 
gospel,  in  order  that  they  might  reduce  to  practice  its  precepts.  Religion  does  not 
consist  in  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  but  in  active  benevolence  and  personal 
purity  (Jas.  i.).  They  must  not  envy  the  rich,  nor  despise  the  poor,  but  practise 
their  religion  without  respect  of  persons.  The  royal  law  of  love  teaches  ^em  to 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  Faith  without  love,  showing  itself  in  acts  of 
benevolence,  is  dead.  Such  a  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  cannot  justify.  To  no 
purpose  do  they  believe  in  God,  unless  their  faith  is  accompanied  with  holiness  of 
life  (Jas.  ii.).  Especially  must  they  cultivate  that  branch  of  holiness  which  consists 
in  the  government  of  the  tongue ;  this  will  require  their  utmost  care ;  they  must 
avoid  all  strife  and  bitter  envy,  and  cultivate  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  is  pure  and 
peaceable ;  the  result  of  holiness  is  not  contention,  but  peace  (Jas.  iii.).  On  the 
other  hand,  all  their  fightings  and  strifes  arise  from  those  sinful  lusts  which  exist 
within  them ;  these  they  must  overcome ;  they  must  resist  the  devil ;  they  must 
cleanse  their  hands  and  purify  their  hearts;  they  must  humble  themselves  before 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  parallelisms  as  given  by  Huther  :— 

Jas.  iii.  17,  18  compared  with  Matt  ▼.  9. 
f>    iv.  10  „  „     V.  3,  4. 

>i   iv.  II  „  „      vii.  I,  a. 

•>   V.  2  „  „     vi.  19. 

If    ▼.  «o  „  „     V.  12. 

»      ▼•    "  >f  M         ▼.   33-37. 


Jas.  i.  2  compared 

with  Matt 

.  V.  10-12. 

,1    1*  4 

>t 

V.48. 

„    i'SfV.iS  „ 

vii.  7-ia, 

»    i-9           >» 

V.  3. 

ft     !•  20              ,9 

V.  22. 

,.    ii.  13 

vi.  14.  15,  V.  7. 

„    ii.  14-16  „ 

vii.  21-23. 
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God,  and  not  judge  one  another.  Religion  is  also  trust  in  God ;  in  everything  it 
behoves  them  to  exercise  dependence  on  God,  and  to  acknowledge  Him  even  in 
their  worldly  undertakings  (Jas.  iv.).  The  rich  are  especially  warned,  in  a  stem 
apostrophe,  of  their  oppressions  and  wantonness ;  whilst  jthose  suffering  from  their 
oppressions  are  exhorted  to  patient  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  they  are  to 
take  the  prophets  for  examples  of  patient  endurance  of  sufferings.  In  all  things,  and 
in  every  condition,  they  roust  abound  in  prayer,  and  seek  to  reclaim  their  erring 
brethren,  for  in  so  doing  they  would  hide  a  multitude  of  sin^  (Jas.  v.). 

Sect.  V. — ^The  Authenticity  of  the  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  of  James  did  not  receive  the  same  speedy  and  general  acceptance  as 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  The  testimonies  in  its  favour  among  the  ancient  fathers  are 
comparatively  few.  Eusebius  classes  it  among  the  disputed  epistles  {H.  E,  iil  25) ; 
and  it  did  not  receive  universal  acceptance  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  well  known  that  at  the  Reformation  its  authority  was  disputed,  and  that  Luther, 
froDQ  subjective  reasons,  viewed  it  in  an  unfavourable  light 

The  reasons  of  this  dubiety  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  are 
easily  accounted  for.  There  was  a  certain  doubtfulness  as  to  its  author.  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  to  whom  it  was  generally  ascribed,  although  a  person  of  great 
importance  in  the  early  church,  was  not  an  apostle,  and  hence  he  was  regarded  as 
inferior  to  most  of  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  The  Epistle  was  primarily 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  thus  would  for  some  time  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  readers  ;  and,  besides,  there  was  in  the  early  ages  a  prejudice  among 
the  Gentile  Christians  against  their  Jewish  brethren.  Most  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  omitted  in  the  Epistle,  and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  of  inferior 
importance  to  those  epistles  which  contained  a  development  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
it  was  considered  to  belong  rather  to  the  law  than  to  the  gospel.  And  especially 
the  statements  in  it  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  These  circum- 
stances hindered  the  general  recognition  of  this  Epistle ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked, 
'  so  much  the  more  valuable  are  those  recognitions  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity 
which  we  do  meet  with.' 

Still,  however,  this  Epistle  is  not  without  external  testimonies  in  its  favour.^ 
There  are  probable  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  Clemens  Romanus, 
Hennas,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century.  Origen,  in  the  third 
century,  is  the  first  who  ascribes  it  to  James ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  Epistle  attributed 
to  James.  But  the  chief  external  testimony  in  its  favour  is  that  it  b  inserted  in  the 
Pes^ito  or  early  Syriac  translation,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  although 
that  translation  omits  some  other  books  of  Scripture  (2  Pet,  2  and  3  John,  and 
Jude).  The  Syriac  church  was  in  the  best  position  to  judge  of  its  authenticity.  It 
was  especially  to  the  Jewish  churches  in  Syria  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  \  and, 
therefore,  its  being  recognised  by  the  Syriac  church  is  a  strong  proof  in  its  favour. 

The  internal  evidence  is  even  stronger  than  the  external  If  it  were  a  forgery,  the 
author  would  not  be  described  merely  as  *  James,  the  servant  of  God.*  Other  titles 
would  be  attached  to  his  name,  as  'James  the  Lord's  brother,'  in  order  to  pave 

^  It  has  been  plausibly  asserted  that  the  earliest  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is  the 
references  to  it  in  I  Peter.  Comp.  i  Pet  L  6,  7  with  Jas.  l  2,  3 ;  I  Pet  L  24  with  Jas.  L  10 ; 
I  Pet  IL  I,  2  with  Jas.  L  21 ;  I  Pet  iv.  8  with  Jas.  v.  20 ;  i  Pet  ▼.  5,  6  with  Jas.  iv.  6,  10 ;  i  Pet 
V.  8,  9  with  Jas.  iv.  7. 
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the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  writing  by  the  authority  of  the  name  of  its  author. 
The  difference  between  it  and  the  non-apostolic  writings  is  immense,  and  its  undis- 
puted superiority  is  an  argument  in  its  favour.  But,  further,  it  is  precisely  such  a 
letter  as  one  would  expect,  considering  the  legal  strictness  of  James,  and  the 
national  feelings  and  temptations  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is  at  once  severe 
and  indignant  at  sin,  and  earnest  in  the  inculcation  of  practical  religion,  as  we 
would  expect  in  any  utterance  of  James,  the  Just;  and  it  reproves  covetousness, 
worldliness,  and  Pharisaical  formality,  the  prevsdent  &ults  in  a  community  of  Jewish 
Christians;  for  these  were,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  prominent  sins  of  the 
Jewish  race. 


THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF 

JAMES. 


Chapter  I.    1-18. 
On  Temptations. 


1  T  AMES,  •a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  •ggp-jl'/.* 
J      the  twelve  tribes  which  are  *  scattered  abroad,*  '  greeting.  ^J^'^^'^. 

2  My  brethren,  ''count  it  all  joy  when  ye   fall   into  divers  ^ ^^^-^ »;^ 

3  temptations;   knowing  this,^  that  'the  frying*  of  your  faith  J^Ma^^;y|-^ 

4  worketh  patience.*     But  let  patience*  have  ker^  perfect  work, 

5  -^  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.*  If  any  /Mat.  v.  48. 
of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  -ask  of  God,  'that  giveth  to  all  /MaLvU.?. 
men  liberally,'  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 

6  But  let  him  *ask  in  faith,  'nothing  wavering:*  for  he  that  *J^^a«. 
wavereth  *  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 

7  tossed.     For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any 

8  thing  of  the  Lord.    A  double-minded  man  is  "  unstable  in  all 

9  his  ways.     Let  *the  brother  of  low  degree"  rejoice  in  that  he  *J*^/^3;^ 

10  is  exalted ;  **  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low : "  '  because  '  J*J;^>  '• 

1 1  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.     For  the  sun  is 

no  sooner  risen  "  **  with  a  burning  heat,"  but  it  withereth  **  the  ••Mat.  xx.  xa. 
grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,"  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  it  perisheth  : "  so  also  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away 

12  in  his  ways.  *  Blessed  is  the  man  that  'endureth  temptation :  «Mat.v.  xo; 
for  when  he  is  tried,"  he  shall  receive  ^the  crown  of  life,  which  <»6h.  v. «. 

'  '  ^i  Pet.  V.  4; 

13  the  Lord  *•  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him.     Let  no  man    » '^^  »v.  8 
say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :    for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man. 

14  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  ^own  /  Rom.^a.f. 

*  in  the  dispersion  ■  omit  this  •  proof  •  endurance 

•  a        •  lacking  in  nothing        '  simply  •  doubting         •  doubteth 
*•  He  is  a  double-minded  man                              *^  who  is  lowly 

^*  glory  in  his  exaltation  ^'  in  his  humiliation         ^^  For  the  sun  arose 

^*  with  its  heat  *•  and  withered  "  fell 

*•  perished        ^*  approved        ••  He  {the  best  authorities  omit  the  Lord) 
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IS  lust/*  and  enticed.     Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 

forth  sin ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  ''bringeth  forth"  death.  rRonu^Las. 

16,17  'Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.     Every  good  gift  and  *«Car.YL9, 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and   cometh   down"  from 
the  Father  of  lights,  '  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  /  x  Jo.  L  5. 

18  shadow  of  turning.      Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  "with  the  •«P«.i-«3. 

•     word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  *  first-fruits  of  his  ^R^m-^js- 

'  21-43;  Rer. 

creatures.  "^-  *- 


*^  by  his  own  lust 


••  begctteth 


••  coming  down 


Contents.  Tames,  ai^er  saluting  his  readers, 
commences  his  Epistle  by  adverting  to  those  trials 
to  which  they  were  exposed :  these,  if  patiently 
endured,  would  confimi  and  strengthen  them  in 
the  faith  ;  and,  as  they  were  placed  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, he  admonishes  them  to  ask,  without 
doubtine,  wisdom  from  God.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  successruUy  overcame  those  tempta- 
tions to  which  their  trials  exposed  them,  they 
would  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord 
had  promised  to  them  that  love  Him  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  overcome,  they  must 
beware  of  attributing  their  sins,  which  arose  from 
their  own  wicked  desires,  to  God  who  is  the 
Author,  not  of  evil,  but  of  good ;  and  especially 
it  was  of  His  pure  goodness  that  they  were  born 
again  by  the  word  of  truth. 

Ver.  I.  James:  the  same  name  as  the  Hebrew 
Jacob.  The  J ames  who  is  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
IS  the  Lord's  brother,  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  either  a  son 
of  Mary  and  Joseph,  or  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  previous 
marriage  (see  Introduction,  sec  i). — a  senrant, 
literally  a  bondman  or  a  slave ;  the  word  denotes 
absolute  subjection,  but  we  must  not  associate 
with  it  the  degradation  and  involuntary  compulsion 
attached  to  our  conception  of  slavery.  A  certain 
undefined  ministerial  office  is  perhaps  implied; 
but  the  phrase,  '  a  servant  of  Christ,'  has  become 
a  popular  term,  belonging  not  only  to  all  the 
office-bearers  of  the  Church,  but  to  all  Christians 
(i  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  all  the  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  bound  to  obey  His  commands,  and  to 
devote  ourselves  to  His  service.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  a  proof  that  James  was  not  an  apostle, 
because  he  calls  himself  only  '  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; '  but  this  supposi- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  as  Paul  gives  himself 
the  same  appellation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (Piiil.  i.  i).— of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Uhrist.  Only  in  another  place  in  this  Epistle  does 
James  mention  our  Lord  by  name  (chap.  ii.  i), 
though  elsewhere  he  alludes  to  Him  (chap.  v.  7, 
14,  15).— to  the  twelve  tribes,  a  common  desig- 
nation of  the  Israelites  (Acts  xxvi.  7).  I'he  twelve 
tribes  were  now  mingled  together,  and  foimed  the 
nation  of  the  Jews.  The  name  Israel  was,  how- 
ever, still  retained  as  being  the  covenant  people  of 
God ;  to  Israel,  and  not  specifically  to  the  Tews, 
were  the  promises  made  (Kom  ix.  4).— whicn  are 
scattered  abroad,  or  more  exactly,  'that  are  in 
the  dispersion.'  The  Dispersion,  or  the  Diaspora, 
was  the  name  given  to  those  Jews  or  Israelites 
who  resided  in  foreign  lands  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine.     This  Epistle  was  not  written 


primarily  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  or  to  the 
Jews  generally,  but  to  the  Christian  Tews  of  the 
dispersion — to  those  who  are  elsewhere  called 
Hellenists  (see  Introduction,  sec  2).  The  Jews 
were  everywhere  'scattered  abroad.*  Josephns 
says  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  eminent  place 
in  the  whole  world  where  the  Jews  did  not  reside ; 
and  the  same  observation  holds  good  in  the  present 
day.— greeting,  or  •  wishes  joy. '  The  usual  Greek 
form  of  salutation.  It  is  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  no  other  apostolic  Epistle,  but  occurs  in 
the  Epistle  drawn  up  by  James  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  churches,  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  23),  over  which  James  seems  to  have 
presided. 

Ver.  2.  My  brethren:  the  constant  form  of 
address  in  this  Epistle :  his  readers  were  his 
brethren,  both  on  account  of  their  nationality  and 
of  their  Christian  faith  ;  both  in  the  flesh  and  in 
the  Lord.— coant  it  all  joy,  that  is,  complete  or 
pure  joy  —  a  joy  which  excludes  trouble  and 
sorrow.  Some  suppose  a  reference  here  to  the 
greeting  of  James,  wherein  he  wishes  his  readeis 
joy. — when  ye  fiall  into,  when  ye  become  unex- 
pectedly surrounded  or  encompassed  by.  The 
idea  of  surprise  is  here  to  be  taken  into  account 
Trials  are  not  to  be  sought  for  or  rushed  into; 
believers  fall  into  them.— 4ivei8  temptationa. 
The  adjective  'divers*  does  not  indicate  the 
different  sources  from  which  the  temptations  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  the  different  forms  which  they 
assume.  Temptations  are  generally  r^arded  in 
two  points  of  view — enticements  to  sin,  and  trials 
or  tests  of  character ;  here  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  chiefly  regarded  in  the  latter  point  of  view, 
though  the  former  is  not  excluded  (see  note  to 
ver.  13).  They  are  outward  trials  as  contrasted 
with  inward  temptations  to  evil.  St.  James  may 
primarily  allude  to  those  trials  to  which,  in  the 
form  of  persecution,  the  Jewish  Christians  were 
exposed  from  their  unbelieving  countrymen  ;  but 
the  epithet  'divers*  would  appear  to  include 
temptations  or  trials  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  the 
mere  falling  into  trials  that  is  the  cause  of  joy ; 
but  the  beneficial  effects  which  result  from  them, 
as  is  evident  from  the  verse  which  follows. 

Ver.  3.  Knowing  this — being  well  assured  of 
the  fact,  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  joy. — that 
the  trying.  These  temptations  are  r^;arded  as 
the  tests  or  proofs  of  faith,  and  in  this  consists 
their  value.  By  them  faith  is  being  tested  as  gold 
in  the  furnace,^  and  is  thus  rec(^nis^  and  purified. 
— of  your  faith :  of  your  firm  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  Gospel.  Faith  here  is  not  used  ob- 
jectively for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;   Imt 
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sabjecdvely  for  oar  personal  persuasion  of  the  truth 
of  the  GospeL— worketh,  produceth,  patience. 
By  patience  here  is  not  meant  so  much  freedom 
from  mormuring  and  repining,  as  endurance — 
&ted fastness  or  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  under  these  temptations.  The  Jewish 
Christians  by  their  trials  were  tempted  to  aposta- 
tize from  Christianity.  A  period  of  trial  is  a 
period  of  testing ;  the  true  metal  is  purified,  not 
consumed.  Those  who  are  true  believers  stand 
the  trial ;  the  trying  of  their  ihith  produceth  en- 
durance. Those  who  are  not  true  believers  fall 
away;  'in  time  of  temptation,'  sa)rs  our  Lord, 
•ihcy  fall  away'  (Luke  viii.  13).  With  respect  to 
joy  in  temptation,  because  it  produceth  patience, 
compare  the  language  of  St.  Paul :  *  We  glory  in 
tribulation,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience  (endurance),  and  patience  experience 
(approval),*  (Rom.  v.  3,  4). 

Ver.  4.  But  let  patience,  or  endurance,  have 
her  -perieoi — not  only  in  the  sense  of  enduring  to 
the  end,  but  of  completeness— work.  Patience  is 
not  merely  a  passive  but  an  active  virtue ;  there 
is  a  wotk  of  patience,  yea  a  perfect  work.  And 
this  work  consists  in  the  purification  of  the  soul — 
in  refining  and  ennobling  our  moral  character. 
Patience  under  trials  has  pre-eminently  a  sancti- 
fying tendency.  The  most  perfect  Christians  are 
not  the  most  active,  but  the  most  enduring ;  not 
so  much  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  is  the  work  of 
grace  carried  on,  as  in  the  quietness  of  the  sick- 
chamber.  God  proves  His  people  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction.  He  pur^^es  the  fruitful  branches 
that  they  may  bear  more  fruit  (John  xv.  2). — 
that  ye  may  be  perfect.  '  'I'he  work  of  God  in 
a  man/  as  Dean  Alford  observes,  *ts  the  man. 
If  God's  teaching  by  patience  have  had  a  perfect 
work  in  you,  jw«  are  perfect.'  Of  course  by  this 
cannot  be  meant  absolute  perfection ;  the  word 
denotes  maturity  in  grace,  not  absolute  but 
relative  holiness.  —  and  entire.  Perfect  and 
entire  are  almost  synonymous  terms ;  perfect 
denotes  that  which  has  attained  to  its  maturity, 
entire  that  which  is  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Compare  Acts  iii.  i6.~wanting  nothing— or  '  in 
nothing  lacking,'  a  negative  expression  for  the 
sake  ofstrengthening  these  two  positive  attributes 
—perfect  and  entire. 

Ver.  $.  If.  The  connection  of  this  verse  with 
the  preceding  is  not  very  obvious.  It  may  be  as 
follows  :  You  may  by  your  trials  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  perplexity ;  you  may  want  wisdom  ;  if 
10,  ask  it  of  God.— any  of  yon  lack  wisdom, 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  previous  expression 
'wanting  or  lacking  nothing,  the  verb  in  both 
verses  being  the  same  in  the  Greek.  By  wisdom 
here  may  be  primarily  meant  wisdom  or  prudence 
in  the  present  trying  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
Christians;  wisdom  to  bear  their  afflictions  welL 
But  the  word  is  not  to  be  confined  to  this  ;'it  denotes 
spiritual  wisdom  in  general,  not  mere  human  wisdom 
or  learning,  but  that  *  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,'  and  which  is  an  essential  foundation  of 
Christian  conduct.  James,  in  writing  to  Jewish 
converts,  might  well  suppose  them  acquainted 
from  their  sacred  books  with  the  true  nature  of 
wisdom,  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  almost 
synonymons  with  religion.  Wisdom  was  especially 
necessary  to  Christians  in  their  temptations,  to  con- 
vert them  from  being  incitements  to  sin  to  be 
occasions  of  Christian  perfection. — let  him  aak 
of  God  that  ^veth,  or  more  literally,  *  of  God, 


the  Giver.'— to  all  men  liberally.  The  word 
rendered  'liberally'  denotes  simply,  with  sim- 
plicity, and  intimates  either  that  God  gives  from 
the  pure  love  of  giving,  or  without  exacting  any 
conditions.  God  does  not  give  as  man  does, 
grudgingly  and  restricting  His  gifts,  but  simply,  that 
IS,  freely  and  graciously. — and  npbraideth  not : 
without  reproaches.  Not  as  man  who  upbraids  the 
petitioner  on  account  of  his  unworthiness,  or  of 
his  past  misconduct,  or  of  his  abuse  of  former 
gifts.  God  in  His  giving  upbraideth  not ;  He 
does  not  reproach  ns  with  our  past  faults.  '  After 
thou  hast  given,'  says  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  'do 
not  upbraid '  (Sirach  xli.  22).— and  it  shall  be 
given  him,  namely,  wisdom,  the  object  of  his 
request  (comp.  i  Kings  iii.  9-12). 

Ver.  6.  Bnt,  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  our 
obtaining  an  answer  to  our  prayers. — let  him  ask 
in  faith ;  that  is,  not  believing  that  God  will  give 
us  the  precise  thin^  that  we  ask,  for  we  may  ask 
for  what  is  pernicious  to  us,  but  believing  that 
God  hears  prayer.  The  object  of  prayer  is  here 
presupposed,  namely,  wisdom ;  and  this  we  may 
ask  without  limitation,  as  it  is  a  blessing  which  is 
always  proper  for  God  to  give,  and  fit  for  us  to 
receive. — nothing  wavering,  or  more  simply  and 
correctly,  '  doubting  nothing.'  It  is  the  same  ex- 
pression as  occurs  m  Acts  x.  20  in  the  address  of 
the  Spirit  to  Peter  :  '  Arise,  get  thee  down  and  go 
with  them,  doubting  nothing,  for  I  have  sent  them.' 
Here  the  expression  means  'not  doubting  that 
God  hears  prayer.'  The  nature  of  this  doubting 
is  well  stated  by  Huther  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary:  'To  doubt  is  not  equivalent  to  ** dis- 
believe," but  includes  in  it  the  essential  character  01 
unbelief;  whilst  faith  says  "yes,"  and  unbelief 
"no,"  to  doubt  is  the  conjuction  of  "yes"  and 
"no,"  but  so  that  "no"  has  the  preponderance  ; 
it  is  an  internal  wavering  whicli  leans  not  to 
faith,  but  to  unbelief.'— For  he  that  wavereth, 
or  doubteth,  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea :  there  is  in 
the  original  no  play  upon  words,  as  in  our 
English  Version. — driven  of  the  wind  and 
toflaBd.  These  terms  are  synonymous,  and  do 
not,  as  some  think,  refer  to  outward  and  inward 
temptations  (Erdmann).  The  figure  which  St. 
James  employs  is  striking.  The  mind  of  the 
doubter  is  unsteady  and  wavering  ;  like  a  wave, 
sometimes  advancing  and  sometimes  receding; 
there  is  wanting  rest  and  calmness.  It  is  in  still- 
ness that  God  communicates  His  grace  ;  unrest  is 
adverse  to  His  operations. 

Ver.  7.  For  let  not  that  man,  namely,  the 
doubter,  think.  This  warning  supposes  that 
the  doubter  fancies  that  he  will  receive  an 
answer  to  his  prayers  ;  but  it  is  a  vain  delusion : 
his  expectations  will  be  disappointed. — that  he 
shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord.  By  the 
Lord  is  here  meant  not  Christ,  but  God.  James, 
as  the  Septuagint  does,  here  uses  the  term  as 
equivalent  to  Jehovah.  This  is  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  term  in  this  Epistle ;  it  is  applied  to  Christ 
only  in  v.  7,  14,  15.  In  the  Epistles  of  the 
other  apostles  the  term  '  Lord '  generally  denotes 
Christ. 

Ver.  8.  In  this  verse  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  word  '  is '  is  in  italics,  and  therefore  is  not  in 
the  original.  The  verse  ought  to  be  translated  : 
'  He,*  that  is,  the  doubter,  'is  a  double-minded  man, 
unstable  in  all  his  ways.' — a  double-minded  man 
— literally,  a  two-souled  man.  Double-minded- 
ness  is  here  used  not  in  the  sense  of  duplicity,  but 
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of  dubiousness  and  indecision—^  man  whose 
affections  are  divided  between  God  and  the  world, 
Or  between  faith  and  unUcIief,  who  has,  as  it  were, 
two  minds— the  one  directed  to  God,  and  the 
other  to  the  world.  The  man  is  not  a  hjrpocrite  ; 
he  is  a  waverer  in  his  religion.— is  unstaUe  in 
all  his  ways.  This  necessarily  arises  from  his 
double-mindedness.  Where  there  is  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  internal  life,  it  is  also  wanting  in  the 
external  life  (Huther).  The  man  is  actuated 
sometimes  by  one  impube,  and  sometimes  by 
another;  and  thus  will  be  perpetually  running 
into  inconsistencies  of  conducL  He  wants  deci- 
sion of  character.  On  such  a  man  there  is  no 
dependence  ;  he  has  no  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
is  destitute  of  that  holy  earnestness  that  adds 
dignity  to  the  character. 

ver.  9.  The  meaning  of  this  and  of  the 
following  verse  has  been  much  disputed.— -Let.  The 
connection  with  the  preceding  is  not  obvious.  It 
appears  to  be  this :  We  must  avoid  all  doubting 
of  God  in  prayer,  all  double-mind. dness ;  we 
must  exercise  confidence  .in  Him,  and  realize  His 
TOcious  dealings  in  all  the  dispensations  of  His 
Providence ;  and,  whether  rich  or  poor,  we  must 
place  implicit  trust  in  Him.— the  orother :  here 
evidently  the  Christian  brother,  because  Chris- 
tianity unites  all  those  who  embrace  it  into  one 
holy  brotherhood. — of  low  degree  —  literally, 
*who  is  lowly.'  The  word  in  itself  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  poverty ;  but  here, 
where  the  contrast  is  with  the  rich,  it  must  denote 
•poor*  or  *  afflicted '—the  poor  brother.  The 
majority  of  the  early  Christians  were  from  among 
the  ixx>r ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  unbelieving 
Jews  by  fines  and  extortions  deprived  their 
believing  brethren  of  their  goods.  Poverty  was  a 
frequent  form  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake. — 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted— literally,  *  glory  in 
his  exaltation.'  Different  meanings  have  been 
assigned  to  this  phrase.  The  usual  interpretation 
is  to  refer  it  to  spiritual  exaltation  :  Let  the  poor 
brother  rejoice  in  the  dignity  and  glory  which  as 
a  Christian  he  possesses,  in  those  spiritual  riches 
which  are  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  the  crown 
of  life  which  is  in  reserve  for  him.  He  is  con- 
stituted a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven. 
Doubtless  many  who  were  slaves  in  the  world 
were  the  Lord's  freedmen.  This  dignity  was  a 
proper  subject  for  glorying  in,  as  it  was  conferred 
on  them  not  because  of  their  own  merits,  but 
from  the  Divine  graciousness.  May  not  the  words, 
however,  admit  of  a  more  extended  and  literal 
signification  ?  The  poor  are  permitted  to  rejoice 
when  they. become  rich,  because  they  are  thus 
possessed  of  greater  means  of  usefulness,  and  are 
the  belter  enabled  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Voluntary  poverty  is  no  virtue ;  money  may  be 
redeemed  from  the  world  and  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  10.  But  the  rich.  Some  suppose  that  by 
the  rich  here  is  meant  the  unbeliever ;  not  the  rich 
brother,  but  the  rich  man  ;  and  accordingly  they 
understand  the  words  either  as  ironical,  *  Let  the 
rich  man  rejoice  in — let  him  glory  in — what  is  in 
reality  his  shame,  his  humiliation  ;'  or  as  a  state- 
ifltat  of  fact,  '  The  rich  man  rejoices  in  his  humilia- 
Itipn,'  in  his  riches,  which  shall  perish.  But  such 
a  meaning  appears  to  be  forced  and  unnatural. 
ITie  most  natural  meaning  is  to  take  the  word 
*  brother '  as  a  general  term,  which  is  specified  by 
the  lowly  and  the  rich.  The  rich  man,  then,  is  here 


the  Christian  brother.      Although  most   of  the 
early  Christians  were  poor,  yet  there  were  several 
among  them  who  were  rich ;  and  to  them  there  were 
addr^sed  special  exhortations ;  as  when  St.  Paul 
says  :  *  Charge  them  that  are  rich  not  to  tru^t  in  un- 
certain riches*  (I  Tim.  vi.  17).   The  word  *rejoi<:e* 
or  •  glory  *  has  to  be  supplied  :  Let  the  rich  brother 
glory  in  that  he  is  made  low  :  literally,  '  in  bis 
humiliation. '    There  is  here  also  the  same  diversity 
of  meaning  as  in  the  former  verse.     It  is  usually 
understood  of  humility  of  spirit :  '  Let  the  wealthy 
brother  rejoice  in  that  lowliness  of  spirit  ^vhich  the 
Gospel  has  conferred  upon  him :'  that  by  being 
made  conscious  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  riches  he 
has  been  induced  to  seek  after  the  true  riches  ;  to 
cultivate  that  spiritual  abasement  which    is    itu 
prelude  of  true  exaltation.     Although  rich  in  tht- 
world,  yet  as  a  Christian  he  is  poor  in  spirit,  aiK 
clothed  with  humility.     Others  refer  it  to  a  rich 
man  being  stripped  of  his  possessions  by  persecu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel :  *  Let  hiai  glory 
in  being  thus  deprived  of  his  worldly  wealth.* 
Perhaps  the  words  may  also  be  taken  in   their 
most   literal  meaning:    'Let    the    rich   brother 
rejoice  when    he    becomes    poor,'  when    he    is 
reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  because  he  is 
then  freed   from  the  snares  and  temptations  of 
riches.     This  is  indeed  a  high  attainment  in  piety, 
but  it  is  one  which  has  been  made  by  many  of  the 
children  of  God.     Riches  are  too  frequently  an 
obstacle  to  salvation;    and  when   taken  away, 
believers  may  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God 
that  that  ot»tacle  has  been  removed,     becanae 
as  the  flower  of  the  graaa  he  shall  paaa  away. 
A  common  figure  in  the  O.  T.,  expressive  of  the 
instability  of   earthly   blessings.      *A11   flesh    is 
grass,  and  all   the  goodliness  thereof  is  as   the 
flower  of  the  field  :  the  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  fadeth '  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7). 

Ver.  II.  For  the  son  is  no  sooner  risen.  In 
the  original  the  words  are  in  the  lively  style  of  a 
narrative  :  '  For  the  sun  arose.' — with  a  busing 
heat.  The  word  here  rendered  *  burning  heat  *  is 
often  used  in  the  Septuagint  to  denote  the  hot 
east  wind :  and  hence  many  suppose  that  the 
simoom  or  the  sirocco  is  meant,  which,  blowing 
firom  the  hot  sands  of  Arabia,  bums  up  all  vegeta- 
tion. But  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  heat  ot  the 
sun,  which  in  Palestine  is  very  scorching  :  hence, 
•for  the  sun  arose  with  its  heat.'— bnt  it  withereth 
the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and 
the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth :  or 
rather,  *  and  it  withered  the  grass,  and  the  flower 
thereof  fell,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  form  perished: ' 
it  converted  the  rich  and  luxuriant  field  into  an 
arid  waste.— so  also  shall  the  rich  man :  not  the 
rich  brother,  that  is  the  Christian,  but  the  rich 
man  generally:  St.  James  is  here  speaking  of 
the  transient  nature  of  the  earthly  riches.  He 
who  trusts  in  earthly  riches  shall  fade  away  like 
the  flower  of  the  field.— fade  away  in  bis  ways : 
in  his  goings,  when  actively  engaged  in  his 
worldly  pursuits  or  pleasures.  Death  snatches  us 
away  from  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition. 

Ver.  12.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endttreth 
temptations:  not  merely  falleth  into  divers 
temptations,  but  endureth  them,  cometh  out  of 
them  unscathed,  does  not  succumb  under  them. 
A  man  who  has  been  tempted,  and  has  come 
victorious  out  of  the  temptation,  is  a  far  nobler 
man  than  one  who  preserves  a  moral  character, 
because  he  has  never  been  tempted     Tempu* 
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tions  impart  a  manliness,  a  strength,  a  vigour  to 
virtue.  Victory  over  temptation  is  a  higher 
attainment  than  untried  innocence.  Untried 
innocence  is  the  negative  innocence  of  children : 
lighteousness  approved  by  trial  is  the  positive 
holiness  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors. 
'Behold,'  says  St.  James  elsewhere,  *we  count 
them  happy  that  endure'  (v.  ii). — for,  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  blessedness. — when  he  is  tried, 
or  rather,  when  he  is  approved  by  the  trial,  so  that 
he  is  able  to  sund  the  test  and  to  be  puriBed  by 
iL — ^he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.  If  these 
words  were  found  in  one  of  Sl  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  Grecian  games — to  the 
crown  of  laurel  which  was  bestowed  on  the  victor 
in  these  games.  But  here  there  can  be  no  such 
reference ;  as  these  games  were  discountenanced 
by  the  Jews,  and  regarded  as  polluting.  The 
reference  is  to  the  conqueror's  crown,  or  to  the 
royal  diadem ;  it  is  a  fi^ire  not  uncommon  in  the 
O.  T.  (Ps.  xxi.  3).  So  also  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  :  'The  righteous  live  for  evermore,  their, 
reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  therefore  shall  they 
receive  a  beautiful  crown  from  the  Lord's  hand  * 
(Wisdom  V.  i6,  1 7).  As  has  been  beautifully  said : 
'  Earthly  trials  are  the  floweis  of  which  the 
heavenly  garland  is  made*  (Bishop  Wordsworth). 
The  genitive  is  that  of  apposition  :  life  is  itself  the 
crown  which  the  Lord,  not  Christ,  but  God,. 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him.  To 
endure  temptation  is  a  proof  of  love  to  God. 
It  is  attachment  to  His  cause  which  induces  us  to 
endure. 

Ver.  13.  Let  no  man  Bay  when  he  is  tempted. 
The  connexion  is :  if,  instead  of  enduring  the 
temptation,  we  yield  to  it  and  are  overcome  by 
it,  we  must  not  lay  the  blame  of  our  fall  from 
riitne  upon  God.  Hitherto  the  word  'tempta- 
tion *  has  been  used  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  tests 
of  character ;  here  it  denotes  solicitations  to  sin  ; 
and  yet  there  is  hardly  any  change  of  meaning,  as 
some  think.  These  two  views  of  temptation 
involve  each  other ;  what  is  a  test  of  character 
may  also  be  a  solicitation  to  sin.  Temptations 
may  be  considered  as  either  external  or  intemaL 
The  trials  which  occur  in  the  course  of  life,  the 
afflictions  which  befall  us,  the  persecutions  to 
which  religion  may  expose  us,  are  external 
temptations  and  tests  of  character.  But  when 
these  draw  out  our  sinful  desires  and  excite  to 
sinful  actions,  they  become  internal,  and  are 
solicitations  to  evil.  In  themselves,  temptations 
are  not  sins ;  when  resisted  and  overcome,  they 
are  promoters  of  virtue;  it  is  in  our  voluntary 
yieldmg  to  the  temptations,  in  the  consent  of  the 
will,  that  sin  arises.— I  am  tempted  of  God,  or 
rather,  'from  God,'  denoting  not  the  direct 
agency  in  the  temptation,  but  the  source  from 
which  that  agency  proceeds.  It  is  improbable 
that  there  is  any  reference  here  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pharisees  concerning  fate ;  rather,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  that  common  perversity  in  human 
nature  which  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  our 
Ikalts  upon  God  :  that  the  temptations  to  which 
we  were  exposed,  and  in  consequence  of  which  we 
fell,  were  occasioned  by  God,  being  caused  either 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  His  providence 
has  placed  us,  or  by  that  temperament  with  which 
He  has  created  us  (cp.  Gen.  iii.  12).— for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  eviL  Some  render 
these  words  :  '  God  is  unversed  in  evil  things' — 
inexperienced  in  them  ;    all  evil  is  completely 


III 

foreign  to  His  nature,  ^neither  tempteth  he  any 
man  :  that  is,  to  evil,  tn  do  what  is  wrong.  God 
certainly  tempts  in  the  sense  of  tries.  But  the 
design  of  the  Divine  trying  is  not  to  excite  to  sin, 
not  that  sin  should  arise,  but  that  it  should  be 
overcome;  He  tries  our  virtues,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  purified  ;  He  designs  by  these  trials 
our  moral  improvement.  The  external  tests  of 
character  may  be  from  God;  but  the  internal 
solicitations  to  evil  are  from  ourselves. 

Ver.  14.  Bnt  every  man  who  is  tempted  is 
tempted,  namely  to  evil,  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust  By  lust  here  is  meant  evil  desires 
in  general.  The  doctrine  of  human  depravity  is 
assumed  rather  than  asserted.  St.  James  is  not 
speaking  here  of  the  original  source  of  sin  in 
tne  human  race,  but  of  the  cause  of  temptation  to 
evil.  These  solicitations,  he  observes,  arise  from 
within  ;  they  have  their  origin  in  our  evil  desires ; 
our  passions  are  the  occasion  of  our  yielding  to 
temptation.— and  enticed  ;  literally,  allured  as  a 
fish  by  a  bait  Some  suppose  that  the  apostle  by 
these  two  terms,  'drawn  away*  and  'enticed,' 
denotes  drawn  away  from  good  and  enticed  to 
evil ;  but  this  is  putting  more  into  these  words  than 
they  contain.  St.  James,  then,  here  tells  us 
where  to  lay  the  blame  of  our  temptation  or 
incitement  to  sin  ;  certainly  not  on  God,  for  He 
tempteth  no  man  to  evil ;  but  on  ourselves— on 
those  sinful  propensities  which  exist  within  us.  It 
is  we  ourselves  that  yield.  We  sin  simply  because 
we  choose  to  sin.  Even  Satan  can  only  tempt ; 
he  cannot  constrain  men  to  commit  evil. 

Ver.  15.  Then.  Now  follows  the  genesis  of 
sin.— when  lust,  evil  desire,  hath  con^ved,  it 
bringeth  forth  sin^  Lust  is  here  considered  as  a 
harlot  who  seduces  the  will,  and  sin  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  unhallowed  alliance.  Sin  is  the 
child  of  our  corrupt  passions ;  it  has  its  origin  in 
our  evil  desires;  it  is  the  outcome  of  inward 
depravity.  First,  there  is  evil  desire  in  the  heart, 
anil  then  by  the  will  yielding  to  that  evil  desire 
there  is  sin  in  the  life. — and  rin  when  it  is 
finished,  fully  developed  or  matured.  There  is  no 
distinction  here  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  act ;  as  if  it  were  sin  in  the  form  of  the 
external  act  which  worketh  death.  St.  James 
speaks  of  sin  in  general,  whether  in  the  heart  or  in 
the  life.  Sin  may  be  developed  in  the  heart  as 
well  as  in  the  conduct.  —  nringeth  forth,  or 
begetteth,  as  the  two  verbs  are  different  in  the 
original,  death.  Lust  is  the  mother  of  sin  and 
death  its  progeny.  (Cp.  Milton's  sublime 
allegory  in  Paradise  Lost^  Book  ii.  745-814.) 
Death  here  does  not  denote  only  physical  or  tem- 
poral death,  but,  as  the  contrast  is  to  tlie  crown 
of  life  which  God  has  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him,  it  must  include  eternal  death.  Cp.  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul:  'The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life '  (Rom. 
xu  23). 

Ver.  16.  Do  not  err — a  common  Pauline  ex- 
pression, elsewhere  always  translated,  '  Be  not 
deceived.'  Here  it  refers  rather  to  what  precedes 
than  to  what  follows.  Be  not  deceived  in  this 
matter,  in  supposing  that  temptation  to  evil  comes 
from  God. — my  beloved  brethren,  strengthening 
the  exhortation. 

Ver.  17.  Every  good  gift.  A  positive  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  God  tempteth  no  man.  Not 
only  does  evil  not  proceed  from  Him,  but  He  is 
the  source  only  of  good.     All  good  is  from  God. 
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Our  higher  and  »piritual  good  evidently  arises  from 
Him :  all  good  works  are  the  effecU  of  Divine 
impulses.  Our  lower  and  earthly  good  also  comes 
from  Him :  our  health,  our  property,  our  domestic 
comforts,  are  the  giftt  of  Hb  bounty.  Our  very 
trials,  our  disappointments,  our  afflictions,  our 
sicknesses— those  tests  of  character  are  the  proofs 
of  His  goodness,  and  are  designed  to  produce 
within  us  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 
The  statement  is  true  taken  in  its  most  universal 
application.  — and  eTery  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  (more  literally,  •  Every 
perfect  gift  descendeth  from  above,'  or  *  is  Irom 
above,  comine  down')  Ihim  the  Father  of 
lights.  By  lights  here  are  primarily  meant 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  the  Father  is  denoted 
their  Author  or  Creator ;  but  it  may  well  be 
applied  to  all  spiritual  existences — the  souls  of 
men  and  angelic  spirits.  As  Bishop  Wordsworth 
beautifully  expresses  it :  •  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
lights  :  the  light  of  the  natural  world,  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  stars,  shining  in  the  heavens  ;  the'light 
of  reason  and  conscience ;  the  light  of  His  law  ; 
the  light  of  prophecy,  shining  in  a  dark  place ; 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  shining  throughojut  the 
world ;  the  light  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors, preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations;  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shining  in  our  hearts ; 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  city  :  God  is  the  Father 
of  them  all.  He  is  the  everlasting  Father  of  the 
everlasting  Son,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world.* 
— with  whom  is  no  vaiiaUeneia,  neithereliadow 
of  tnming.  St.  Tames  does  not  here  employ,  as 
some  suppose,  technical  astronomical  terms,  which 
would  not  be  understood  by  his  readers,  bat 
alludes  to  what  is  apparent  to  all— the  waning 


and  setting  of  the  natural  lights  in  the  firmament. 
The  statement  is  obviously  equivalent  to  that  of 
St.  John :  '  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darksesa 
at  all '(I  John  i.  5). 

Vcr.  18.  Of  his  own  will—'  Alter  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will,'  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it(Eph.  L  11). 
Regeneration  is  here  alluded  to  as  the  highest 
instance  of  the  Divine  goodness.      It  is  not  a 
necessary  act  of  God,  but  proceeds  from  His  own 
free  will— begat  he  ns.     it  is  evident  from  what 
follows  that  spiritual  and  not  natural  birth    ia 
here  referred  to :  believers  are  begotten  of  God 
(John  i.  13).— wlthtfae  woidof  traUi :  the  instnx- 
ment  of  our  regeneration,  namely  the  Gospel,  so 
called  because  troth  is  inherent  in  it.      Soine 
erroneously  interpret  the  word  here  as  signifying 
the  Lc^s,  namely,   the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;   bat 
this  is  exclusively  an  expression  of  St.  John. — ^that 
we  shonld  be  a  kind  of  flzat-fhiits :  a  Jewish 
form  of   expression    taken  from  the  custom  of 
presenting  the  first-fraits  to  God.     Christians  are 
here  called    'first-fruits*  because  they  are  con- 
secrated to  God,  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  Hia 
elory.    Those  Jewish  Christians  also,  to  whom  St. 
James  wrote,  might  be  regarded  as  the  first-frnits 
of  Christianity,  being  the  first  converts  to  Christ, 
and  the  earnest  of  the  spiritual  harvest— the  vast 
increase  of  converts  from  the  Gentile  world.— of 
hia  oreatoies :  of  the  new  creation,  that  great 
multitude  of  the  redeemed  whom  no  man  can 
number :  and  perhaps  not  even  to  be  limited  to 
them,  but  to  embrace  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
pointing  forward  to  that  time  when  '  the  creature 
Itself  shall  be  delivered    from  the   bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chudren 
of  God*  (Rom.  riiL  ai). 


Chapter  I.    19-27. 
Hearing  and  Doing  the  Word. 

19  TITHEREFORE,  my  beloved  brethren,  let  every  man  be 

20  V  V      '  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath :  for  the 

21  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  *  the  righteousness  of  God.  ^  Where- 
fore lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness/ 
and  receive  with  meekness"  the  engrafted*  word,  ''which  is 

22  able  to  save  your  souls :  but  be  ye  '  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 

23  hearers  only,  -^deceiving  your  own  selves.  For  if  any  be  a 
hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man 

24  beholding  his  natural  face  'in  a  glass:*  for  he  beholdeth 
himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 

25  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  whoso  *  looketh  into  the  perfect 
'  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,^  he  •  being  not  a  forget- 
ful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  ^  work,  this  man  shall  be  *  blessed 
in  his  deed.* 


«Sir.  V.  IX. 

^RmL  3U  3. 

e  1  PeC  iL  X,  a 


4/Actsz.3a; 

Rom.  L  z6. 
eRom.  ii.  13; 

Mat.  viL  az. 
/RcY.  iiL  17. 


/zCor.idiLza. 


k  X  Pet.  L  zs. 

/Roauirn.  a% 
viu.s;aCor. 
liL  17. 

ALiLxLaS. 


'  abundance  of  malice 
'  omit  therein 


•  mildness 

*  omit  he 


•  implanted 
'  omit  the 


*  mirror 

*  doing 
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26  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,*  and  bridleth 

not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  '  reli-  'q5""^8/' 

27  gion**  is  vain.  Pure  religion  *•  and  undefiled  before  ""God  *»Epi»-^-«». 
and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  *the  fatherless  and  widows  i»p«.ixTiiLs. 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  ''unspotted  'from  the  ^JjJ;^;^,; 
world.  J"-  *^-  *• 


*  thinketh  himself  to  be  a  worshipper 


*•  worship 


Contents.  In  this  passage  St.  James  exhorts 
his  readers  to  be  not  only  hearers  but  doers  of  the 
word.  They  are  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  word  implanted  within  them  with  freedom 
from  malice  and  m  mildness  :  but  they  are  to  hear 
it  only  with  a  view  to  practise  its  precepts ;  lest, 
being  mere  hearers  of  the  word,  they  impose  upon 
themselves.  They  must  remember  that  true  re- 
ligious service  does  not  consist  in  the  performance 
of  certain  ceremonies,  but  in  active  benevolence 
shown  especially  towards  the  afflicted,  and  in  purity 
of  life. 

Ver,  19.  Wherefore.     There  is  a  diversity  in 
the  reading  of  this  verse.     The  most  important 
manuscripts,   instead   of  'Wherefore,*  read  'Ye 
know/  or  'Know  ye,*  according  as  the  verb  is 
understood  as  indicative  or  imperative,  referring 
either  to  what  precedes,  *  Ye  know  this,*'  namely, 
that  God  out  of  His  free  love  has  begotten  you 
with  the   word   of  truth ;    or   to  what   follows, 
*  Know  this,  my  beloved  brethren,  let  every  one 
of  you  be  swift  to  hear : '  equivalent  to  '  Hearken, 
my   beloved    brethren '    (ii.    5).  —  my    beloved 
bratbren :  an  affectionate  address,  strengthening 
the  exhortation. — let  eTexy  man  be  swift  to  hear, 
namely,  the  word  of  truth,  which,  having  been  so 
lately  mentioned,  there  was  no  necessity  to  repeat. 
The  words,  however,  admit  of  a  general  applica- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  all  profitable  knowledge. 
The  same  sentiment  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
son  cF  Sirach  :  '  Be  swift  to  hear ;  and  let  thy  life 
be  sincere,  and  with  patience  give  answer'  (Sir. 
V.  II).    lliere  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  St.  James    in    these  words    refers  to  this 
passage. — slow  to  speak  :  perhaps  here  primarily 
referring  to  teaching :  Be  not  rash  in  entering  upon 
the  office  of  a  teacher  (chap.  iii.  i);  see  that  you 
are  thoroughly  prepared   beforehand.      But   the 
words  are  a  proverbial  expression,  admitting  of 
general  application.     Men  are  often  grieved  for 
sa)ing  too  much,  seldom  for  saying  too  little. 
Still,  however,  the  maxim  is  not  to  be  universally 
adopted.     Occasions  may  frequently  occur  when 
we  shall  regret  that  we  have  omitted  to  speak, 
giving  a  sea«>onable  word  of  advice,  reproof,  or 
comfort.    There  is  a  time  to  speak  as  well  as  a 
time  to  keep  silence  (Eccles.  iiL  7).— «low  to  wxath. 
Wrath  here  is  not  directed  toward  God — enmity 
against  Him,  on  account  of  the  trials  which  befall 
us ;  but  wrath  directed  toward  men,  and  especially 
that  wrath  which  frequently  arises  from  religious 
controversy  or  debate.     *  The  quick  speaker  is  the 
quick  kindler.'    But  the  words  are  true  generally; 
on  all  occasions  we  ought  to  be  slow  to  wrath. 
Still,  however,  all  wrath  is  not  here  forbidden. 
Moral  indignation  is  a  virtue,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  there  are  frequent  occasions ;  and  to  regard 
tin  without  anger  is  a  proof  of  indifference  to 
'  So  the  Revised  Version. 


holiness. — Some  suppose  that  in  this  sentence  is 
contained  the  subject-matter  of  the  Epistle.  The 
former  part  was  only  introductory;  now  the 
subject  of  the  Epistle  is  stated  ;  and  the  remainder 
is  divided  into  three  pans,  corresponding  to 
•  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,*  with 
an  appendix  at  the  close.  The  arrangement 
b  ingenious,  but  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
contents. 

Ver.  20.  For,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  above 
exhortation,  and  especially  for  the  last  portion  of 
it— *  slow  to  wrath.*— the  wrath  of  man,  that  is, 
carnal  zeal,  whose  fruit  is  not  peace,  but  con- 
teniion.  Those  angry  feelings  which  arise  from 
religious  controversy  are  here  primarily  alluded 
to.  The  word  of  Gf)d  was  then  abused,  as  it  is 
now,  into  an  occa^ion  of  strife. — worketh  not, 
produceth  not— the  righteouaneas  of  God.  By 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  not  meant  the  right- 
eousness imputed  by  God,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  the  wrath  of  man  does  not  work  out  the  faith 
which  God  counts  to  men  for  righteousness  ;  nor 
that  righteousness  which  God  possesses  —  the 
Divine  attribute  of  righteousness ;  but  that  right- 
eousness which  is  approved  by  God,  and  which 
He  Himself  forms  within  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit 
The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  contention, 
arising  from  dispute  or  controversy,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  holiness,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others 
— does  not  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  the  souL  Furious  zeal  does  not 
promote  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom. 

Ver.  21.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  the  wrath  of 
man  does  not  promote  the  righteousness  of  God, 
lay  apart,  divest  yourself  of,  all  filthineaB, 
pollution.  By  some  this  word  is  taken  by  itself, 
but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  context  to 
connect  it  with  'naughtiness,'  indicating  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pollution. — and  supeiflnify — 
abundance  or  excess.— of  naughtinen :  a  word 
which  has  now  lost  somewhat  of  its  original 
meaning.  The  Greek  word  signifies  wickedness, 
depravity,  malignity,  malice,— that  disposition 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  wrath  of  man  men- 
tioned above ;  accordingly,  *  all  pollution  and 
abundance  of  malice ' — all  that  malice  which  is  so 
polluting  and  abundant  in  our  hearts.  Some 
suppose  that  the  words  are  metaphorical,  having 
reference  to  agriculture,  in  correspondence  with 
the  infj^rafted  word  which  directly  follows  :  Put 
away  all  the  defilement  and  rank  growth  of  malice 
which  like  weeds  encumber  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  ingrafted  word.— and 
receive  mth  meekness:  here,  as  opposed  to 
malice  and  wrath,  not  so  much  a  teachable  spirit, 
as  mildness — ^a  gentle  and  loving  disposition 
toward  our  fellow-men. — the  Ingrafted  word,  or 
rather  the  implanted  word— that  word  which  by 
Divine  grace  is  implanted  in  your  hearts.     By 
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this  is  meant,  neither  reason  nor  the  inner  light  of 
the  Mystics,  but  the  word  of  truth  or  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  as  received  into  the  heart.  Some  suppose 
that  by  the  ingrafted  word  the  incarnate  Logos, 
namely  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  meant ;  but  this 
is  a  fanciful  supposition,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
context. — ^which  is  able  to  Ubve  your  ■oula. 
Compare  with  this  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  I 
commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His 
grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  among  them  who  are  sancti- 
fied* (Acts  XX.  32).  Com  p.  also  Rom.  i.  16. 
James  does  not  mean  that  those  who  are  bom  by 
the  word  do  not  already  possess  salvation,  but 
that  the  salvation  is  not  fully  possessed  in  this 
life. 

Ver.  22.  Bnt  be  ye  doen  of  the  word,  and  not 
heazera  only.  The  implanted  word,  or  the  word 
of  truth,  must  be  .so  heard  and  received  as  to  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  course  of  action.  Practice, 
and  not  opinion,  is  the  desired  effect  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  word.  The  Jews  have  a  proverb 
among  themselves :  *  He  who  hears  the  law,  and 
does  not  practise  it,  is  like  a  man  who  ploughs 
and  sows,  but  never  reaps.'  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  St  James  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  depreciate  the  hearing  of  the  word;  he 
only  asserts  the  superior  importance  of  the  doing 
of  the  word.  *  Be  not  only  hearers  of  the  word, 
but  be  also  doers. '  And  indeed  the  hearing  Is  in 
order  to  the  doing ;  if  this  be  wanting,  the  hearing 
is  of  no  value.  Compare  with  this  the  words  of 
St.  Paul :  *  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  it  shall  be  justified  *  • 
(Rom.  ii.  13).— deceiving  your  own  selves.  The 
term  denotes  deceiving  by  false  and  sophistical 
reasoning.  He  who  is  a  iiearer  of  the  word  and 
not  a  doer,  and  who  thinketh  that  this  is  sufficient, 
impaseth  upon  his  own  self.  And  of  all  deceptions, 
self-deception  is  the  worst.  If  a  man  were  de- 
ceived by  others,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  undeceive  him,  by  placing  things  in  their  true 
light.  But  if  a  man  be  deceived  by  himself,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  undeceive  him,  because  pre- 
judices have  blinded  his  eyes ;  the  bandage  must 
first  be  removed  before  he  can  see  the  light. 

Ver.  23.  For.  The  above  exhortation  is  en- 
forced by  a  comparison.  A  hearer  of  the  word, 
who  is  not  a  doer,  resembles  a  man  seeing  his 
face  in  a  mirror,  without  its  making  any  perma- 
nent impression  upon  him. — if  any  man  be  a 
hearer  of  the  word  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like 
unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face :  liter 
ally,  *  the  countenance  of  his  birth,  — that  face  with 
which  he  was  bom ;  and  therefore  here  well 
translated  *his  natural  face.*  The  word  for  'be- 
holding *  literally  denotes  *  contemplating: '  it  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  a  passing  glance,  which  is 
suggested  by  what  follows. — in  a  glass,  or  mirror. 
The  ancients  had  no  looking-glasses  properly  so 
called ;  their  mirrors  were  usually  made  of  polished 
metals.  In  them  objects  could  be  but  dimly  dis- 
cerned ;  *  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  * 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  1 2). 

Ver.  24.  For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth 
his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth.  Tiie 
words  are  in  the  lively  style  of  narrative  :  literally 
translated  they  are  :  *  For  he  contemplated  him- 
self, and  has  gone  his  way,  and  immediately 
forgot  what  manner  of  man  he  was.*  A  general 
statement,  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  univer- 
sally.    A  man  has  seldom  any  true  or  accurate 


notion  of  his  own  features:  from  beholding  himself 
in  a  glass  or  mirror,  he  retains  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  has  seen. — what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  No  distinct  impression  is  made  on  him ; 
he  cannot  recall  his  own  features.  This  most 
especially  have  been  the  case,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  mirron 
of  the  ancients. 

Ver.  25.  Now  follows  the  application  of  the 
metaphor. — Bnt.  The  doer  of  the  word  is  now 
described.  —  whose  loofceth  into :  literally, 
'stoopelh  down  to  look  into,'  representing  the 
earnest  inspection :  '  whoso  fixedly  contemplatetfa ' 
(comp.  I  Pet.  i  12 ;  John  xx.  5).— the  perfect 
law  of  liberty:  corresponding  to  the  glass  in  the 
metaphor,  the  same  as  the  word  of  truth  or  the 
implanted  word,  namely,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  By 
this,  then,  is  not  meant  the  natural  law,  nor  the 
moral  law  as  such,  but  the  Gospel  in  so  far  as  it 
becomes  a  law  of  life  and  morals.  There  is  h  irdly 
any  implied  contrast  between  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  Gospel.  The  moral  law  itself  was  a 
perfect  law :  it  was  the  transcript  of  the  Divine 
character;  and,  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  Sl  James  would  be  the  last  to 
depreciate  it.  But  the  perfection  which  belongs 
to  the  Gospel  is  that  it  is  *the  law  of  liberty.' 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  Mosaic  law  :  in 
many  respects,  it  was  a  law  of  bondage  (GjL 
▼.  i).  The  moral  law  was  a  rule  of  conduct — a 
law  of  commands  and  prohibitions — a  law  wbidi 
by  reason  of  its  violation  brought  all  men  under 
sentence  of  condemnation.  But  the  Gospel  is  a 
law  of  liberty :  it  not  only  delivers  man  from 
condemnation,  but,  by  implanting  within  him  a 
new  disposition,  it  causes  him  of  his  own  free 
will  and  choice  to  obey  the  moral  law;  it  not 
only  imparts  to  him  the  power  of  obedience,  but  the 
will  to  obey  :  the  law  of  God  is  written  on  hb 
heart :  obedience  to  it  is  not  so  much  a  yoke  as  a 
pleasure:  'he  delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord 
after  the  inward  man'  (Rom.  viL  22).  The 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  then,  is  not  lawlessness ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  holiness — a  disposition  to  obedi- 
ence— '  the  moral  law  transfigur«i  by  love.'  *  As 
long,*  observes  Calvin,  'as  the  law  is  preached 
by  the  external  voice  of  man,  and  not  inscribed 
by  the  finger  and  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart,  it  is 
but  a  des^  letter,  and  as  it  were  a  lifeless  thing. 
It  is  then  no  wonder  that  the  law  is  deemed 
imperfect,  and  that  it  is  a  law  of  bondage  :  for,  as 
St.  Paul  teaches,  separated  from  Christ,  it  gener- 
ates to  bondage,  and  can  do  nothing  but  fill  us  with 
diffidence  and  fear.* — and  continneth  therein. 
The  word  *  therein '  is  in  italics,  and  not  in  the 
original.  The  meaning  therefore  is  not  'and 
coniinucth  in  the  law,*  but  'and  continueth  to 
look.* — he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer:  literally, 
a  hearer  of  forget  fulness,  to  whom  loi^i  fulness 
as  a  property  belongs. — hut  a  doer  of  the  work  : 
literally,  'a  doer  of  work/  with  the  omission  of 
the  article ;  'work'  is  added  to  'doer,'  in  order 
to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  doing  :  or  taken 
as  a  Hebraism,  'an  active  doer.' — ^this  man  ia 
blessed  in  his  deed,  or  rather,  'in  his  doing.* 
The  righteous  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  doing  : 
to  those  on  the  right  band,  the  King  wi'l  say, 
'  Well  done.*  The  point  of  comparison  then  is 
evident.  The  word  of  God,  especially  in  its 
moral  requirements^  is  the  glass,  in  which  a  man 
may  behold  his  moral  countenance,  wherein  the 
imperfections  of  his   character    may   be    clearly 
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discerned.  Both  to  the  mere  hearer  of  the  word 
and  to  the  doer  of  the  word,  the  Gospel  is  com- 
fkared  to  a  glass,  wherein  a  man  may  behold  his 
natural  face  :  but  whereas  the  one  sees  his  imper- 
fections, and  immediately  forgets  them ;  the  other 
not  only  sees,  but  endeavours  to  remove  them. 
'Blessed/  says  our  Saviour,  'are  they  that  hear 
the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  *  (Luke  xi.  28). 

Ver.  26.  If  any  man  among  you  aeem,  that  is, 
not  seems  to  others,  but  thinketh  himself,  appears 
to  himself  to  be  religious.  The  words  denote  the 
£ilse  opinion  which  a  man  has  of  himself;  the 
false  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  iiis  religion. 
— ^to  be  religioaflL  'Religious'  and  'religion' 
are  hardly  the  correct  renderings.  Both  are, 
however,  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version  without 
note.  We  have  no  terms  in  our  language  to  express 
the  original ;  worshipper  and  worship  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach.  See  Col.  ii.  1 8.  See  Trench's 
New  Testament  Synonyms^  pp.  192  ff.  It  is  not 
internal  religion  to  which  St.  James  alludes,  but 
the  manifestation  of  religion,  the  service  of  God  or 
religious  worship.  He  speaks  of  the  external  form 
rather  than  of  the  internal  essence,  of  the  body 
nther  than  of  the  soul  of  religion.  To  be  religious, 
in  the  sense  of  our  verse,  is  to  be  a  diligent  observer 
of  the  external  forms  of  worship  :  *  If  any  man 
among  you  think  that  he  is  observant  of  religious 
service,'  that  lie  is  a  true  worshipper  of  God. — and 
bridleUi  not  hia  own  tongae,  does  not  abstain 
from  wrath  and  contention :  does  not  exercise  a 
command  over  his  words. — bnt  deoeiveth  his  own 
heart,  imposeth  upon  himself,  by  relying  upon 
the  mere  form  of  religion. — this  man's  religion, 
religious  service  or  worship,  is  vain — of  no  value 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Ver.  27.  Pnre  religion  and  nndefiled.  Pure 
snd  unde61ed  may  almost  be  r^arded  as  synony- 
mous terms  the  one  expressing  the  idea  positively, 
ami  the  other  n^atively.  Not,  as  some  arbitrarily 
think,  'pure*  referring  to  the  inner,  and  'un- 
defiled'  to  the  external  life.  There  may  be  a 
reference  here  to  the  frequent  washings  and  purifi- 
cations which  characterized  the  Jewish  worship. — 
beliore  God  and  the  Father;  in  His  view,  who 


looketh  not  so  much  at  the  out  tnxd.  appearance  as 
at  the  heart.  The  Kather  is  added  to  express  the 
relation  of  God  to  us,  as  one  of  paternal  love. — ^is 
this — consists  in  this.  James  does  not  here  give 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  parts  of  religious  service, 
but  mentions  only  two  chief  points— active  bene- 
volence toward  the  afflicted,  and  careful  avoidance 
of  the  impurities  of  the  world  ;  these,  he  observes, 
and  not  certain  ceremonial  observances,  are  the 
outward  forms  in  which  real  worship  manifests 
itself. — to  visit  the  fatherless  and  tne  widows. 
There  is  a  probable  reference  here  to  *  before  God 
and  the  Father ;  *  before  Him  who  is  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  and  the  God  of  the  widows. — in 
their  affliction.  No  kind  of  religious  service  or 
worship  paid  to  God  can  be  of  any  value,  if  it 
violate  the  royal  law  of  charity.  The  fatherless 
and  the  widows  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  the 
afflicted.  But  along  with  this  active  benevolence 
toward  the  afflicted  there  must  be  combined 
personal  purity.— and  to  keep  himself  nnspotted. 
Personal  purity  which,  like  the  delicate  pupil  of 
the  eye,  shrinks  from  the  very  approach  of  every- 
thing which  defileth,  which  garrisons  the  heart 
with  holy  affections  to  keep  out  those  which  are 
polluting,  which  maintains  a  conduct  above 
suspicion,  and  which  abstains  from  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
our  God  and  Father,  and  shall  be  rewarded  with 
the  manifestation  of  His  glory  :  for,  *  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' — from 
the  world.  By  the  'world*  is  here  meant  not 
merely  earthly  things  so  far  as  they  tempt  to  sin, 
or  worldly  lusts,  but  the  M'orld  as  the  enemy 
of  God,  the  rival  of  God  in  the  human  heart ; 
all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  (i  John 
ii.  14).  Christians,  by  being  bom  again  by  the 
word  of  truth,  are  separated  from  the  world — 
they  are  a  peculiar  people.  But  still,  so  long 
as  they  live  in  the  world,  they  are  exposed  to 
its  temptations  and  liable  to  be  defilea  b^  its 
pollutions.  They  must  carefully  avoid  that  friend- 
ship of  the  world  which  is  enmity  with  God 
(Jas.  iv.  4). 


Chapter  II.    1-13. 
Respect  of  Persons. 

I    TV  /r  Y  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

8  IV A  *ihe  Lord  of  glory,  *with  respect  of  persons.  ^^^'^^  i\^''^^. 
there  come  unto  your  ^assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,*  in  ^hJk'^4 
goodly  apparel,*  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile    «Cor.xiv.ai 

3  raiment;*  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him,*  Sit  thou  here  ''in  a  good  place;  </Mat.»dii.& 
and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my 

I  footstool :  are  ye  not  then   partial   in  yourselves,   and  are  * 

*  » ith  gold  rings  •  gay  clothing  •  clothing  *  omit  unto  him 

•  Was  not  this  to  doubt  within  yourselves,  and  to 
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5  become  'judges  of  evil  thoughts?*  Hearken,  my  beloved 
brethren,  Hath  not  -^  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich 
'  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to 

6  them  that  love  him  ?  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.  Do  not 
rich  men  oppress  you,  and  *draw  you  before  the  judgment- 

7  seats.?     Do  not  they  'blaspheme  that  worthy'  name  by  the 

8  which  *ye  are  called  .?•  If*  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  '  according 
to  the  scripture,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye 

9  do  well :  but  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and 

10  are  convinced  of"  the  law  "as  transgressors.  For  whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  pointy  he  is 

1 1  guilty  of  all.  For  he  that  said,  '  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said 
also,  Do  not  kill.     Now  if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if 

1 2  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  So  speak 
ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged  by  'the  law  of 

13  liberty.  For  he  shall  have  judgment  'without  mercy"  that 
hath  showed  no  mercy;  and '' mercy  rejoiceth  against"  judg- 
ment 
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•  evil-minded  judges  '  goodly 

•  Yet  if  "  convicted  by 
^^  For  the  judgment  will  be  without  mercy  to  him 


*  which  was  named  on  you 
^*  glorieth  over 


Contents.  In  this  passage,  St.  James  pro- 
ceeds to  caution  his  readers  against  showing 
respect  of  persons,  especially  in  tlicir  religious 
assemblies ;  for  by  doing  so  they  would  violate 
their  Christian  principles,  and  become  evil-minded 
judges.  God  has  chosen  His  people  from  among 
the  poor ;  whereas  the  persecutors  of  believers 
and  the  blasphemers  of  Christ  are  from  among 
the  rich.  The  law  of  God  requires  them  to  love 
their  neighbour  as  themselves ;  but  by  exhibiting 
this  respect  of  persons  they  violate  this  law. 
They  must  so  speak  and  act  as  they  who  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  remembering 
that  if  they  show  no  mercy  to  the  poor,  no  mercy 
will  be  shown  to  them  by  God. 

Ver.  I.  My  brethren.  The  connection  appears 
to  be  :  As  the  true  service  of  God  consists  in 
active  benevolence,  exercised  especially  toward 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  St.  James  takes  occasion 
to  reprove  his  readers  for  a  practice  which  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  this,  namely,  showing 
partiality  to  the  rich,  and  despising  the  poor. — 
nave  not,  or  hold  not,  the  faith->the  profession 
of  Christianity,  or  the  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah.  Do  not  hold  it  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  respect  of  persons  should  constitute  a  part  of 
it.— of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  of  Him  who, 
although  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  in 
whom  there  is  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. — the  Lord 
of  glory.  The  words  *  the  Lord  '  are  in  italics, 
and  not  in  the  original  ;  all  that  is  in  the  Greek 
are  the  words  *  of  glory.*  Accordingly,  different 
meanings  have  been  attached  to  this  phrase. 
Some  construe  it  with  •  respect  of  persons,*  and 
translate  it '  according  to  your  estimate  or  opinion ; ' 
thus  Calvin  :  '  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons,  on  account  of 
esteem  ; '  that  is,  placing  a  false  and  unchristian 
value  on  riches.  Others  attach  it  to  Christ :  'the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ,  or  the 
Messiah,  of  glory. *  Others  consider  it  os  governed 
by  faith,  but  give  different  meanings :  *  the 
glorious  faith  of  our    Lord  Jesus  Ciirisit ;  *    or 

*  faith  in  the  glory  or  exaltation  of  Christ ;  *   or 

*  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  glory,* 
namely,  in  that  glory  which  is  reserved  for  the 
saints.  Others  suppose  that  glory  is  a  peisonal 
appellation  of  Christ :  '  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Glory,*  equivalent  to  the  Shechinah  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  This  is  certainly  the  simplest 
reading ;  but  there  is  no  proof  from  the  New 
Testament  that  such  an  epithet  was  applied  to  our 
Lord.  Our  version,  by  supplying  the  words  *  the 
Lord'  from  the  former  clause,  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable :  *  the  Lord  of  glory. '  The  clause  is 
inserted  to  show  the  vanity  of  earthly  riches,  as 
contrasted  with  the  glory  of  Christ. — ^with  respect 
of  persons :  a  caution  against  showing  undue 
preference  to  any  on  account  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  word  in  the  Greek  is  in  the  plural, 
as  St.  James  had  several  instances  of  such  respect 
of  persons  in  view.  We  must,  however,  beware 
of  perverting  this  maxim.  We  must  show  due 
respect  where  respect  is  due :  as  St.  Paul  says, 

*  Render  to  all  their  due,  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due  *  (Rom.  xiii.  7).  There  is  a  respect  due  to 
a  man  in  office  on  account  of  his  official  character. 
Servants  must  honour  their  masters,  and  subjects 
their  rulers  ;  but  we  are  not  called  to  honour  a 
man  merely  on  account  of  his  wealth.  And  in 
spiritual  matters  all  are  equal.  In  the  house  of 
(iod,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  on  the  same 
footing  of  equality.     The  same  exhortations  are 
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addressed  to  both  ;  and  the  vices  of  the  rich  must 
be  rebuked  with  the  same  sharpness  as  the  vices 
of  the  poor. 

Ver.  2.  For  if  theze  oome.  St.  James  does 
not  here  mention  a  mere  hypothetical  case,  but 
what  must  frequently  have  occurred. — unto  yoor 
■ncuibly.     The  word  employed  in  the  Greek  is 

*  synagogue.*  Some  understand  it  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  from  which  believers  had  not  yet 
separated  themselves ;  but  against  this  opinion  is 
the  pronoun  'your,'  nor  would  Christians  in  a 
synagogue  not  their  own  be  permitted  to  give  any 
preference  of  place  to  those  who  entered.  Others 
think  that  the  reference  is  to  the  judicial 
assemblies  which  the  Christians,  in  imitation  of 
the  Jews,  held  in  their  places  of  meeting,  and 
that  the  caution  is  against  showing  partiality  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  but  this  is  an 
arbitrary  opinion  for  which  there  is  no  reason. 
llie  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  Christian 
places  of  assembly,  for  worship.  To  denote  ihest 
places  of  assembly,  the  word  'synagogue*  was 
employed,  because  it  was  more  familiar  to  St. 
James  and  the  Jewish  Christians  than  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term.  We  read  in  the  Acts  that 
there  were  numerous  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi  9),  and  among  them  there  would  be  the 
synagogue  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  same  would 
he  the  case  in  all  the  large  cities  where  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  congregated. — a  man  with  a 
0old  ring :  literally,  gold-ringed,  wearing  many 
rings.  Formerly  persons  of  distinction  wore  only 
Ode  signet  ring ;  but  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  as  we  learn  from  Roman  writers,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  wealthy  to  wear  many 
rings.  Such  rings  could  only  be  worn  by  free 
citizens,  and  were  consequently  a  symbol  of  rank 
or  riches. — in  goodly  sppaieL  The  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  Orientals  may  be  here  alluded  to. 
In  that  age  of  luxury  the  rich  prided  themselves 
on  the  extravagance  of  their  dress. — and  there 
come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  yile  or  shabby 
raimenl  The  description  is  in  St.  James' 
graphic  style.  Into  tneir  place  for  religious 
assembly  two  men  entered,  the  one  gorgeously 
arrayed  with  jewelled  fingers  and  a  great  display 
of  riches ;  the  other  a  poor  man  in  shabby 
apparel,  soiled  with  his  daily  manual  occupations. 

Ver.  3.  And  ye  have  respect:  literally,  ye  look 
upon,  ye  have  regard  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gky  clothing.  The  two  who  came  in  arc  verv 
differently  treated  ;  the  rich  man  is  conducted  with 
all  honour  to  a  comfortable  seat,  whilst  the  poor 
man  is  left  to  shift  for  himself.  In  these  verses 
there  is  in  our  English  version  a  needless  variation 
in  the  renderings  of  the  same  Greek  word ;  the 
words  apparel,  raiment,  and  clothing  are  all  in  the 
original  expressed  by  the  same  term.  — and  say  nnto 
him.  Sit  tnoa  here  in  a  good  place  ;  a  place  of 
consequence  and  comfort :  literally,  '  Be  well 
seated.'  As  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  so  in  the 
Christian,  there  would  be  a  diversity  of  seats. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
'loved  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues'  (Matt. 
xxiiL  6). — and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thon  there, 
or  lit  here  nnder  my  footstooL  The  other  man 
in  vile  raiment  is  told  to  stand  where  he  is,  or  is 
allowed  to  sit  where  he  can,  provided  he  does  not 
•elect  a  good  seat     Observe  the  contrast  between 

•  here '  and  •  there ; '  *  here,'  the  goodly  seat— the 
place  of  honour ;  *  there,'  the  seat  under  the  foot- 
stool— the  place  of  dishonour.     We  are  not  in- 
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formed  whether  those  who  came  in  were  believers 
or  unbelievers.  Some  suppose  that  both  parties 
were  Christian  strangers,  others  that  they  were 
Gentiles  or  unbelieving  Jews,  and  others  that  the 
poor  were  believers  and  the  rich  unbelievers.  But 
It  is  best  to  leave  it,  as  in  the  Epistle,  undeter- 
mined ;  they  are  taken  merely  as  samples  of 
each  class — the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  who  were  not  Chri.stians  mi^ht 
and  did  come  into  the  Christian  assemblies 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  23). 

Ver.  4.  This  verse  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  interpretation,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  its  correct  translation.  Are  ye  not  partial  in 
yonraelTesf  This  version  is  hardly  correct.  Some 
render  the  words:  'Did  you  not  judge  among 
yourselves,*  by  thus  determining  that  the  rich  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  poor  ?  Others  :  '  Did  you 
not  discriminate  or  make  a  distinction'  among 
those  who    as  Christians  are  equal  ?     Others : 

*  Were  ye  not  contentious  among  yourselves  ? '  did 
ye  not  thus  become  litigants  among  yourselves  ? 
And  others  :  '  Did  ye  not  doubt  among  yourselves ' 
— become  wavering  and  unsettled  in  your  faith  ? 
The  verb  in  the  original  is  the  same  which  in  the 
former  chapter  is  translated  to  doubt  or  to 
waver  (Jas.  1.  6) ;  and  therefore,  although  it  may 
also  admit  of  the  above  significations,  it  is  best  to 
give  a  preference  to  that  sense  in  which  St.  James 
has  already  used  it.     Hence,  literally  translated, 

*  Did  you  not  doubt  in  yourselves  ? '  Did  you  not, 
in  showing  this  respect  of  persons,  waver  between 
God  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  and 
the  world,  and  thus  become  double-minded  ?  Did 
you  not  contradict  your  faith,  according  to  which 
the  external  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  is 
nothing  ?  For  to  hold  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  to  persons  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.   The  Revised  Version  has, 

*  Are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind  ? ' — and 
are  become  Judges  of  evil  thonghta  t  Here  also 
there  is  an  equal  variety  of  opinion.  Some  con- 
sider *  the  evil  thoughts  *  as  the  objects  of  their 
judgments,  and  render  the  clause :  '  Are  you  not 
judges  of  evil  disputations ' — of  such  disputations 
as  a  strife  about  precedence  would  give  rise  to. 
But  it  is  best  to  take  '  the  evil  thoughts '  in  a  sub- 
jective sense,  as  residing  in  the  judges  themselves 
— evil-minded  judges ;  showing  themselves  to  be 
so  by  giving  an  undue  preference  to  the  rich.  Just 
as  a  partial  judge  may  be  called  a  judge  of 
partiality,  or,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  unjust 
judge  in  the  parable  is  in  the  Greek  called  the 
'judge  of  injustice*  (Luke  xviiL  6;  see  also 
Luke  xvi.  8).  Compare  L  25,  *a  forgetful  hearer,' 
literally  'a  hearer  of  forgetfulness.  The  word 
here  rendered  '  thoughts '  also  denotes  reasonings, 
disputations  ;  and  hence  some  render  the  clause 
'judges  who  reason  ill ; '  who,  instead  of  calmly 
acting  on  principles  of  equity,  are  led  astray  by 
partiality  to  the  rich. 

Ver.  5.  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  With 
this  verse  St.  James  commences  to  show  the 
sinfulness  of  such  conduct ;  and,  first,  it  b  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  conduct  of  God. — Eiath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world ;  that  is,  either 
those  whom  the  world  esteems  poor — the  poor  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  or  those  who  are  poor 
ill  relation  to  this  world — the  poor  in  worldly 
wealth. —rich  in  faith.  Rich  in  faith  is  not  in 
apposition  to  the jpoor  of  this  world,  but  the  object 
or  intention  of  6od's  choosing  them^that  they 
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might  be  rich  in  faith.  Faith  is  not  the  quality, 
but  the  sphere  or  element,  in  which  they  were  rich. 
These  riches  consisted  in  the  spiritual  blessing 
which  faith  procured,  and  especially  in  the  sonship 
of  believers — in  the  heirship  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.      '  The  rich  in  faith/  observes  Calvin, 

*  are  not  those  who  abound  in  the  greatness  of 
faith,  but  such  as  God  has  enriched  with  the 
▼arious  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  we  receive  by 
faith.' — and  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  not 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  but  the 
heavenly  kingdom. — ^whioh  he  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him ;  the  love  of  God  being  the 
essence  of  true  piety.  St.  James  did  not  require 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  dispersion,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  was  proof  sufficient  that  although 
there  were  a  few  rich  among  them,  yet  they  were 
mostly  chosen  from  among  the  poor.  Compare 
with  this  the  words  of  St  Paul :  '  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty'  (i  Cor.  i.  27).  And  the 
same  statement  holds  good  in  the  present  day. 
The  rich  are  under  far  greater  temptations  than 
the  poor  ;  they  are  led  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
and  to  seek  their  good  thint^s  in  this  world,  to 
fix  their  happiness  here,  and  to  forget '  the  kingdom 
which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him.* 

*  How  hardly,*  says  our  Saviour,  *  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Mark 

X.  23)- 

Ver.  6.  Bnt  ye,  in  contrast  to  God*s  estimate 
of  the  poor.  God  has  chosen  the  poor  of  this 
world  to  be  rich  in  faith,  whereas  ye,  on  the 
contrary,  have  despised  the  poor:  not  so  much 
the  poor  generally,  as  the  poor  among  Christians. 
Now  follows  a  second  consideration;  that  by 
showing  respect  to  the  rich,  they  give  a  preference 
to  those  who  were  the  enemies  both  of  themselves 
and  of  Christ.— Bo  not  rich  men:  it  is  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  Christian  rich  men  are  meant,  but 
rich  men  as  such,  who  in  their  worldliness  and 
pride  manifest  a  hatred  to  Christianity. — oppress 
yon,  and  draw  yoa  before  the  Judgment-seat  t 
The  rich  unbelieving  Jews  were  the  bitterest 
enemies  to  their  believing  countrymen :  they  fined 
and  imprisoned  them,  as  apostates  from  Judaism. 
Thus  we  read  that  Saul  made  havoc  of  the  Church, 
entering  into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and 
women  committed  them  to  prison  (Acts  viii.  3). 
Those  who  suppose  that  by  the  rich  here  mentioned 
Christians  are  intended,  think  that  the  reference 
is  not  to  persecution,  but  to  litigation,  similar  to 
the  abuses  which  occurred  in  the  Ck)rinthian  Church 
(I  Cor.  vl  6). 

Ver.  7.  Bo  not  they  blaspheme.  The  pro- 
noun is  emphatic  :  '  Is  it  not  they  who  blaspheme.* 
The  allusion  may  be  to  the  attempts  of  the  an* 
believing  Jews  to  compel  believers  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ.  I'hus  it  is  said  of  Saul,  that 
he  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme  (Acts  xxvi.  ii). 
But  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  blasphemous 
utterances  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Thus  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
blaspheme  Christ  in  their  synagogues.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  rich  men  here  mentioned 
are  Christians,  think  that  it  refers  to  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  Christianity  by  their  ungodly  prac- 
tices :  that  they  blasphemed  Christ  in  their  lives. 
But  such  a  meaning  is  less  natural  and  appropriate. 
— that  worthy,  gMxlly,  or  noble  name— not  the 


name  of '  God,'  or  that  of  '  brethren,'  but  tbe  nanie 
of  *  Christ*  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
that  believers  were  at  this  early  period  called 
Christians.  It  is  a  goodly  name,  for  Christ  is  the 
Lord  of  glory,  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  the 
Messiah  promised  to  their  fathers. — by  the  vhich 
yon  are  called  f  or  rather,  *  which  was  invoked 
upon  you,*  namely  at  your  baptism,  when  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Christ.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
name  of  God  being  put  upon  the  children  af  Israel 
to  distinguish  them  as  His  property.  'They  shall 
put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel '  {HutBu 
vu  27).  So  the  name  of  Christ  was  put  upon 
believers  to  signify  that  they  belonged  to  HisL. 

Ver.  8.  It      1  he  connection  has  been  variously 
under3tood.      Some  suppose  that   St.   James    is 
antici  ating  an  objection  of  his  readers,  that  by 
showing  respect  of  persons  to  the  rich,  they  were 
obeying  the  royal  law,  in  loving  their  neighbour 
as  themselves ;  others  think  that  he  is  guardin«;  his 
own  argument  from  misinterpretation. — ^ye  fulfil 
the  royal  law ;  the  law  which  is  the  king  of  all 
laws,  which  includes  in  itself  all  other  command- 
ments.    Others  understand  the  expression,    *the 
law  which  like  the  royal  road  is  plain,  straight 
and  level ; '  others,  *  the  law  which  proceeds  from 
the  great  King,'  whether  God  or  Christ ;    and 
others,  '  the  law  which  applies  to  kings  as  weU  as 
to  other    men.'      But    all    these    meaniiigs   are 
objectionable,   because  they  do  not  discriminate 
this  special  precept      It  is  to  be  observed  that 
love  to  our  neighbour  is  not  so  much  a  single 
command  as  the  principle  of  all  true  obedience  ; 
it  b  the  chief  of  all  laws ;  all  other  laws  are  its 
ministerine  servants.      'All  the  law,*  says  St. 
Paul,  '  is  fullilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  (Gal.  v.  14). 
— aocordingto  the  scriptnie  ;  here  not  according 
to  the  Gospel — ^the  words  of  Jesus ;  but  accordii^ 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  18). — Then  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  do  well.    For 
then  it  would  follow  that  if  you  did  so,  yon  would 
not  have  this  re>pect  of  persons. 

Ver.  9.  Bnt  if  ye  have  respect  of  persona,  ya 
commit  sin,  ye  violate  this  roval  law,  and  ai« 
convinced  of,  convicted  by,  the  law.  By  the 
law  here  is  not  meant  a  single  commandment,  as 
the  law  against  partiality  or  respect  of  persons^ 
but  the  moral  law,  and  which,  as  regards  our 
duties  to  others,  is  summed  up  in  this  command 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. — as  transgree- 
sozs,  because  such  a  respect  of  persons  b  contrary 
and  opposed  to  a  disinterested  and  universal  love 
to  others. 

Ver.  10.  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  wbola 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point— one  particular, 
one  commandment — he  is  g^^^  of  all :  that  is, 
although  respect  of  persons  may  appear  to  be  the 
violation  only  of  a  single  precept,  yet  it  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  whole  law.  The  truth  <>f  this 
statement  of  St.  James  is  founded  on  the  unity 
both  of  the  Liawgiver  and  of  the  law.  The  same 
God  who  gave  one  commandment,  gave  all :  the 
law  is  but  the  expression  of  His  will :  and, 
therefore,  whosoever  breaks  one  commandment 
opposes  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  So  also  love 
is  the  essence  of  the  law ;  and  whosoever  sins 
transgresses  this  royal  law  of  love.  '  Cvod,'  says 
Calvin,  'will  not  be  honoured  with  exceptions, 
nor  will  He  allow  us  to  cut  off  from  His  law  what 
is  less  pleasing  to  us.  St.  James  denies  that  oui 
neighbours  are  loved  by  us,  when  only  a  portion 
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of  them  Is  through  ambition,  chosen  and  the  rest 
neglected.'    The  Jews  have  a  similar  sentiment : 

*  If  a  man  obeys  all  the  precepts  of  Moses,  but 
leaves  out  one,  he  is  guihy  of  all  and  of  each.* 
'lliis  declaration  of  St.  James  was  especially 
appropriate  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  led  away  by  the  errors  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  Jewish  doctors  affirmed  that  if 
men  kept  any  one' precept  of  the  law,  it  was  suffi- 
cient ;  aind  accordingly  some  selected  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  others  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and  others  the 
law  of  tithes ;  whilst  the  law  of  love  was  neglected. 

Ver.  1 1.  Por:  the  reason  of  the  above  assertion, 
arising  from  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
law. — He,  namely  God,  that  aaid.  Do  not  commit 
•dnliexy,  said  also,  Do  not  kill  (Ex.  xx.  13, 14). 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  selec- 
tion of  these  two  precepts ;  but  the  most  obvious  is 
that  these  are  the  two  first  commandments  of  the 
second  table  of  the  law,  containing  our  duties  to 
oor  neighboor;  the  fifth  being  generally  classed 
by  Jewish  writers  as  belonging  to  the  first  table.  ^ 
— ^Now  if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thon 
kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the 
law.  There  is  a  Divine  unity  in  the  law,  as  well 
as  in  the  Lawgiver.  We  must  obey  all  the  laws 
of  God,  without  exception  or  limitation ;  if  we 
offend  in  one  particular,  the  law  is  broken  and 
we  become  transgressors.  A  man  who  is  a  liar, 
although  he  may  observe  all  the  other  precepts  of 
the  moral  law,  is  evidently  living  in  open  violation 
of  the  law  of  God. 

Ver.  12.  80  speak  ye  and  so  do,  as  they  that 
■hall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty.  The  law 
of  liberty  is  not  here  the  moral  law,  nor  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  as  a  single  commandment,  but 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  former  chapter: 

•  Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  * 
(Tas.  L  25).  See  explanation  of  that  passage. 
Believers  are  under  the  law  of  lil>erty,  because 
they  are  freed  from  the  condemning  sentence  of 
the  moral  law,  and  are  delivered  from  the  en- 
slaving power  of  sin,  a  disposition  having  been 

'  The  seventh  oomicandmcnt,  '  Do  not  commit  adultery,' 
B  alsou  as  here^  pnt  before  the  sixth,  '  Do  not  kill/  in  Mark 
z.  19,  Luke  xvaii  90,  Kom.  xiiL  9 ;  whereas  in  Matt.  xix.  18 
tba  onter  in  the  Decalogue  is  retained. 
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implanted  within  them  which  renders  them  willing 
to  obey  the  Divine  commands.  The  spirit  of 
bondage  is  superseded  by  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
And  by  this  law  of  liberty  believers  shall  he 
judged ;  their  good  works  will  be  rewarded,  and 
their  voluntary  obedience  to  the  moral  law  which 
springs  from  faith  in  Christ  will  be  graciously 
accepted.  They  are  no  longer  under  the  mond 
law,  as  a  rule  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but 
under  grace— this  law  of  liberty. 

Ver.  13.  For,  the  reason  assigned  for  so  speak- 
ing and  acting,  he  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  literally,  the  judgment  will  be  without 
mercy  to  him,  who  hath  showed  no  mercy.'  We 
must  show  mercy  to  our  fellow-men,  if  we  expect 
mercy  from  God.  Compare  the  words  of  our 
Lord :  *  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses' 
(Matt.  vi.  15).  On  the  other  hand  ;  'Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy '  (Matt 
V.  7).  The  chief  aim  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make 
men  like  God ;  to  form  the  Divine  image  in  the 
human  soul;  that  they  should  be  merciful,  even 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful. — and  mercy 
rejoiceth  against,  boasteth  over,  judgment 
Mercy  and  judgment  are  here  personified ;  judg- 
ment threatens  to  condemn  the  sinner,  but  mercy 
interposes  and  overcomes  judgment  The  saying 
is  general,  and  not  to  be  limited  either  to  God 
or  to  man;  mercy  prevails  against  judgment 
'Mercy,'  says  St  Chrysostom,  *is  dear  to  God, 
and  intercedes  for  the  sinner,  and  breaks  his 
chains,  and  dissipates  the  darkness,  and  quenches 
the  fire  of  hell,  and  destroys  the  worm,  and  rescues 
from  the  gnashing  of  teeth.  To  her  the  gates  of 
heaven  are  opened.  She  is  the  queen  of  virtues, 
and  makes  men  like  to  God ;  for  it  is  written,  Be 
ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.  She 
has  silver  wings  like  the  dove,  and  feathers  of 

fold,  and  soars  aloft,  and  is  clothed  with  the 
)ivine  glory,  and  stands  by  the  throne  of  God ; 
when  we  are  in  darker  of  being  condemned,  she 
rises  up  and  pleads  lor  us,  and  covers  us  with  her 
defence,  and  enfolds  us  with  her  wings.  God 
loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice.'  Compare  with 
this  Shakespeare's  celebrated  lines  on  the  quality 
of  mercy. 


Chapter  IL    14-26. 
Relation  of  Faith  and  Works, 

14  T  T  ^HAT  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 

V  V       hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  can  *  faith  save  him  ? 

15  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 

16  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  *  Depart  in  peace,  be^^  warmed 
and  filled  ;   notwithstanding   ye  give  them  not  those  things 

17  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit?     Even  so 

18  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  *  dead,  being  alone.*  Yea,  ^  a  man 
may  say,*  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works:  show  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 

^  insert  this  *  in  itself  *  one  will  say 


aMk.  T.  34: 

Lu.  ▼ii.  50; 
I  Jo.  iiL  17, 


3  Judex*. 
c  1  Cor.  av.  35 
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19  works.     Thou  believest  that  'there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  ''^«2-«a» 

20  well:   the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.*      But  wilt  thou 

21  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead?     'Was  *  Rom.  hr.  1-3- 
not  Abraham   our   father  justified  by  works,  -^when  he  had/^j^-^ 

22  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar?     Seest  thou  how*  faith    «7. »8. 
wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ? 

23  And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  ^Abraham  believed  irGcn-xT.s.6; 

"■^  tr  '  Rom.  IV.  3; 

God,  and  it  was  imputed  •  unto  him  for  righteousness :  and  he    Gai.  iii.  6. 

24  was  called  *the  Friend  of  God.     Ye  see  then  how'  that  by  *aairoo.» 

25  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.     Likewise  also, 

was  not  '  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  *when  she  had*  ^?2L^,?h 
received  the  messengers,  and  had  *  sent  them  out  another  way  ? 

26  For  as  'the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  /Gen.vLiy. 
works  is  dead  also. 


*  shudder 

'  omit  then  how 


'  Thou  seest  that 
*  omit  had 


•  reckoned 


Contents.  In  this  passage  James  continues 
to  enforce  practical  religion.  He  tells  his  readers 
that  faith  destitute  of  works  is  of  no  avail  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul,  and  is  as  useless  as  a  charity 
which  expends  itself  in  kind  words,  but  is  destitute 
of  beneficent  actions.  As  the  charity  is  dead,  so 
also  is  the  faith.  Faith  can  only  be  manifested 
by  works.  A  mere  theoretical  belief  in  God  is  of 
no  advantage,  and  differs  little  from  the  belief  of 
evil  spirits.  Such  a  faith,  unproductive  of  works, 
cannot  justify.  Abraham  was  justified  by  an 
active  faith  when  he  offered  up  Isaac  ;  by  works 
did  his  faith  receive  its  full  realization ;  thus 
proving  that  a  man  is  justified  by  an  active  and 
not  by  an  unproductive  faiih.  So  also  Rahab 
was  similarly  justified  when  she  harboured  the 
spies.  Faith  destitute  of  works  resembles  a  body 
firom  which  the  living  spirit  has  departed. 

Ver.  14.  The  connection  appears  to  be  as 
follows : — ^James  has  been  showing  that  true 
religious  worship  does  not  consist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ceremonies,  but  in  active  bene- 
ficence extended  toward  the  poor  and  af&icted, 
and  that  opposed  to  this  is  a  respect  of  persons 
showing  partiality  to  the  rich.  He  now  proceeds 
further  to  maintain  the  more  general  proposition 
that  a  profession  of  religion,  apart  from  religious 
practice,  is  of  no  value.  James  carefully  separates 
appearance  and  reality  from  each  other — the 
shadow  from  the  substance.  As  formerly  he 
showed  that  the  hearing  of  the  word  without  the 
doing  was  worthless,  and  that  religious  worship 
was  of  no  avail  without  active  beneficence ;  so 
now  he  asserts  that  a  mere  theoretical  assent 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  was  also  unprofitable 
and  vain.— What  ahaU  it  profit?— literally,  'What 
is  the  use  ?'  Faith  without  works  will  not  profit 
at  the  judgment ;  it  will  not  be  conducive  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul. — my  brethren,  though  a  man 
say.  Some  critics  lay  stress  on  the  word  'say,* 
as  if  the  assertion  of  a  faith  without  works  was  a 
mere  affirmation  or  profession,  and  not  a  reality. 
But  James  admits  the  existence  of  a  speculative 
faith ;  the  man  is  supposed  to  have  faith  of  a 
certain  kind,  though  not  saving  faith.— he  bath 


faith.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  this  passage  to  ascertain  what  is  here  meant  by 
faith.  James  evidently  takes  the  word  in  its 
general  acceptation  ;  with  him  it  denotes  any 
assent  to  religious  truth,  whether  it  be  operative 
or  inoperative.  And  what  he  asserts  is  that  if 
the  faith  be  inoperative,  if  it  be  a  lifeless 
principle,  unproductive  of  good  works,  a  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  Divine  truth  without  its 
exerting  any  influence  over  our  heart  and  conduct, 
it  cannot  save  us.  James  undoubtedly  considers 
faith  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  salvation, 
but  only  that  faith  which  is  productive  and 
accompanied  with  works. — and  have  not  work& 
By  works,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  James 
means  those  works  which  are  the  fruits  and  effects 
of  faith — evangelical  works  which  arise  from 
faith ;  hence,  then,  not  mere  ceremonial  works, 
nor  even  moral  or  legal  works  done  previous  to 
and  apart  from  faith. — can  faith  save  him  1  The 
article  in  the  Greek  must  here  receive  its  full 
force — literally,  *Can  the  faith  save  him?*  that 
is,  the  particular  faith  which  such  a  man  possesses 
— '  this  faith.  *  Fatth  certainly  does  save  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
than  that  our  salvation  is  attached  to  faitli ;  5ut 
not  the  faith  to  which  James  here  alludes  : 
Can  this  faith  save  him  ? — this  dead,  barren  faith  ; 
this  mere  speculative  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
GospeL 

Ver.  15.  To  prove  the  uselessness  of  a  barren 
faith,  the  apostle  illustrates  the  subject  by  showing 
the  uselessness  of  a  barren  charity,  which  eveij 
one  will  at  once  admit;  and  this  illustration  is 
the  more  appropriate,  as  love  is  the  indispensable 
attendant  on  a  living  faith — the  instrument  by 
which  it  works  (Gal.  v.  6).— If  a  brother  or 
sister — a  Christian  brother  or  sister — a  fellow- 
believer — ^bringing  forward  more  strongly  our  duty 
to  assist  them,  and  our  culpability  if  we  refuse 
such  assistance. — he  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food — be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution.  By  daily  food  is  meant  the  food 
necessary  for  each  day. 

Ver.  16.  And  one  of  yon  say  to  them,  Depart 
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in.  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled:  warmed  in  re- 
ference 10  their  being  naked,  and  filled  in  reference 
to  their  being  destitute  of  daily  food.  Expressions 
of  kind  Wiishes  toward  the  destitute  ;  mere  words, 
bat  no  actions.  The  words  are  such  as,  if 
sincere,  would  have  been  followed  by  correspond- 
injj  actions.  'Depart  in  peace,*  are  the  words 
which  our  Saviour  employed  when  Ele  dismissed 
those  whom  He  had  cured  (Luke  vii.  50). — not- 
^rithatanding  ye  gave  them  not  those  things 
^which  are  needful  to  the  body,  namely,  food  and 
niment.— what  doth  it  profit  f  What  good  do 
your  kind  words  do  either  to  them  or  to  your- 
selves ?  Undoubtedly  chaiiiy,  if  it  have  not  works, 
is  dead. 

Ver.  17.  Now  follows  the  application  of  this 
illustration.  As  this  love,  which  merely  expends 
itself  in  kind  wonls  and  wishes,  is  of  no  value ; 
so  neither  is  the  faith  of  him  who  professes  to 
believe  the  Gospel,  yet  walks  not  up  to  his  pro- 
fession. Even  so ;  as  charity  without  works  is 
dead,  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  if  it  be  merely 
a  theoretical  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation, 
ia  dead.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  by  works 
is  not  meant  merely  something  which  is  added  to 
faith,  but  something  which  proceeds  from  it ;  as 
life  !!» seen  by  its  actions,  so  is  faith  by  its  works. 
The  works  then  are  those  of  a  living  faith,  those 
to  which  faith  gives  birth.  '  If,'  observes  Neander, 
'James  calls  Uie  feith  which  is  without  works  a 
dead  faith,  it  could  not  surely  be  his  view  that 
works,  which  are  but  the  outward  manifestation, 
made  faith  to  be  living ;  but  he  must  have  pre- 
supposed that  true  faith  has  the  principle  of  life 
within  itself,  from  which  works  must  proceed,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  works.' — ^being  alone. 
The  words  in  the  Greek  are  not  tautological,  as 
they  appear  in  our  version,  but  emphatic  More 
correctly  rendered  they  are  *by  itself — denoting 
that  a  simple  assent  is  useless,  or  rather  '  in  itself,* 
i.e.  is  wholly  and  completely  dead — has  no  living 
root  which  miglit  spring  up — '  twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,'  as  Jude  expresses  it  (Jude  12). 
As  has  been  observed,  *  A  tree  in  winter  may  not 
have  signs  of  life,  but  is  not  dead  in  itself;  it  will 
put  forth  shoots  and  leaves  in  spring.  But  faith 
has  no  winter  ;  if  it  has  not  works,  it  has  no  life 
in  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  faith,  for  dead 
faith  is  no  faith'  (Wordsworth).  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  James  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  a  theoretical  faith ;  he  distinguishes 
tietween  faith  and  faith,  between  theoretical  and 
practical  faith  ;  and  to  the  former,  the  theoretical 
bith,  he  denies  that  justification  can  be  ascribed. 

Ver.  18.  Yea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith 
and  I  have  works.  There  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
words.  They  appear  to  be  the  language  of  an 
objector,  being  the  usual  form  by  which  an 
objection  is  introduced  (Rom.  ix.  19;  I  Cor. 
zv.  35) ;  but  when  examined,  they  express  the 
sentiments  of  James,  and  not  those  of  an  opponent ; 
if  an  objection,  we  would  have  expected  the 
opposite:  *Thuu  hast  works  and  I  have  faith.' 
Some,  considering  the  words  as  those  of  an 
objector,  give  the  following  interpretation  :  *  One, 
defending  thee,  may  say  :  Thou,  who  hast  not 
works,  hast  faith,  and  I,  who  declare  that  faith 
without  works  Ls  dead,  have  works ;  there  is  no 
reason  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  one  than  upon 
the  other.'  But  such  a  meaning  is  complicated 
and  awkward ;  it  reverses  the  language  of  the 


apostle.  Others  suppose  that  the  objector  is  a 
Pharisaical  Jew  who,  opposing  James,  maintains 
justification  to  be  entirely  by  works  without  faith ; 
but  such  a  meaning  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
context.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the  words  are 
not  those  of  an  objector,  but  of  a  person  who 
agrees  with  the  apostle,  and  who  is  here  intro* 
duced  to  impart  liveliness  to  the  discussion.  Nay, 
one  may  interpose.  Thou  hast  faith  and  I  have 
works.  Others  connect  the  words  with  ver.  14, 
and  consider  the  intervening  words  as  parenthetic, 
but  we  do  nt>t  see  how  this  removes  the  difficulty. 
— shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  prove 
to  me  the  reality  of  your  faith.  A  faith  without 
works  is  incapable  of  being  proved.  To  show 
faith  without  works  is  simply  an  impossibility.  If 
it  exist  at  all  in  such  a  state,  it  exists  in  a  passive 
or  latent  form  in  a  man's  mind,  and  cannot  be 
shown  to  others.  Faith  is  not  entirely  denied  to 
the  man,  but  living  £aith  is;  if  faith  does  not  prove 
itself  by  works  it  is  dead,  and  of  no  value  as 
regards  salvation. — and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith 
by  my  works.  This  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 
James.  Justification  is  denied  to  a  dead  faith, 
and  affirmed  only  of  a  living  faith—a  faith  which 
manifests  itself  in  works.  This  is  the  test  by 
which  we  are  to  try  the  reality  of  our  faith ;  and 
this  is  the  test  by  which  we  shall  be  judged  at  the 
final  judgment.  We  shall  not  then  be  examined 
as  to  the  pureness  of  our  creed  or  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge,  but  whether  we  have  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  visited  the  sick,  and 
ministered  to  the  afflicted ;  whether  we  have 
practised  that  religious  worship  which  consists  in 
visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  in  preserving  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

Ver.  19.  Thou  helievest  that  there  is  one 
Ood.  Here  the  existence  of  a  theoretical  faith  is 
admitted:  Thou  assentest  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  one  God,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  read,  '  that 
God  is  one.*  This  particular  article  of  faith  is 
chosen  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  because  the 
Jews  put  a  high  value  on  it,  as  that  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  still  the  boast  of  the  Jews  that  their  national 
vocation  is  to  be  witnesses  to  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. Hence  then  :  Thou  hast  more  knowledge 
and  a  more  correct  faith  than  the  Gentiles,  who 
have  gods  many  and  lords  many. — thon  doest 
well:  so  far  good.  There  is  a  certain  touch  of 
irony  in  the  language  ;  but  the  irony  does  not  lie 
in  the  words,  *  Thou  doest  well,*  but  in  the  whole 
statement — that  a  theoretical  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God,  though  in  itself  good,  yet  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  belief  of  devils.— the  devils.  By 
the  devils  here  are  not  meant  the  devils  in  the 
possessed  who  trembled  before  Christ  (Matt  viii. 
29) ;  nor  the  heathen  divinities  considered  as 
demons  (i  Cor.  x.  20),  but  evil  spirits  g;enerally. 
— also  believe — ^assent  to  this  doctrine — and 
tremble  :  the  word  in  the  Greek  is  stronger,  '  and 
shudder.'  The  force  of  this  addition  may  be : 
*  The  faith  of  the  nominal  Christian  is  no  better 
than  the  faith  which  devils  possess ;  nay,  it  is  not 
even  so  good,  for  the  devils  not  only  believe,  but 
they  also  tremble  ;  *  or  it  may  be  :  *  The  devils* 
belief  in  God,  because  unproductive  of  works  and 
obedience,  not  only  cannot  save  them,  but  is  the 
cause  of  their  trembling  before  the  Divine  tribunal ' 
(Briickner). 

Ver.  2a  Bat  wilt  thon  know,  or  rather«  '  Art 
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thou  willing  to  know,*  to  recognise  this  truth? 
implying  that  such  knowledge  was  not  palatable 
to  him.-— O  vain  man;  that  is,  O empty  man,  puffed 
up  with  pride,  trusting  to  thy  outward  priviletxe^, 
but  without  seriousness  and  spiritual  life. — that 
faith  without  works  is  dead.  Some  manuscripU 
read  '  is  idle,*  that  is,  inoperative  or  useless ;  a 
reading  which  makes  no  alteration  in  the  sense. 
Faith  without  works  is  properly  not  faith  at  all, 
but  reprobate  faithlessness. 

Ver.  21.  James  now  adduces  two  examples — 
those  of  Abraham  and  Rahab^to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertion  that  faith  can  only  save  if  it  is 
productive  of  good  works.  And,  first,  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham.  ~Waa  not  Abraham.  The 
same  example  is  adduced  by  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  1-5); 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  one 
writer  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  example  of 
Abraham  would  readily  occur  to  every  Jew,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  that  patriarch  in 
their  national  history.— our  father  :  the  same 
appellation  is  given  by  Paul ;  but  here  it  is  given 
because  both  James  and  his  readers,  the  Jewish 
Christians,  were  descended  from  Abraham. — "Wtm 
jostified.  Some  suppose  that  by  'justified'  is 
meant  proved  to  be  justified,  and  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  manifestation  of  our  justification  before 
men,  which  can  only  be  by  works.  Thus  Calvin 
remarks:  'Paul  means  by  the  word  "justified" 
the  gratuitous  imputation  of  righteousness  before 
the  tribunal  of  GgkI  ;  and  James,  the  manifestation 
of  righteousness  by  the  conduct,  and  that  before 
men.  In  this  sense  we  fully  allow  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  works,  as  when  one  says  that  a  man  is 
enriched  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  and  valuable 
estate,  because  his  riches,  before  hid,  shut  up  in  a 
chest,  were  thus  made  known.*  But  this  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  a 
difficulty  ;  it  puts  a  forced  interpretation  upon  the 
text.  We  taice  the  word  in  its  ordinary  meaning, 
'declared  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,*  equiva- 
lent to  'sav^d*  in  a  previous  verse  :  'Can  faith 
save  him  ? ' — by  works.  Paul  also  appeals  to  the 
case  of  Abraham,  but  with  a  desire  to  prove  that 
he  was  justified  by  faith  without  works.  These 
writers  view  the  matter  in  different  lights.  Paul 
asserts  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  the  unseen 
principle  of  faith ;  he  simply  believed  God,  and  it 
was  imputed  to  him  for  rigUeousness.  James 
affirms  that  the  faith  by  which  Abraham  was  justi- 
fied was  a  faith  which  manifested  itself  by  works, 
and  was  seen  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  great 
act  of  his  obedience — the  sacrifice  of  Isaac;  his 
faith  obtained  its  perfection  by  works.  See  excur- 
sus at  the  end  of  this  exposition.  The  plural 
works^  whereas  only  one  work  is  mentioned,  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  class  is  named  to 
which  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  belongs. — when  he 
had  offered  Isaac  ms  son  on  the  altar.  This 
great  act  of  obedience  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  was  certainly 
a  work  of  faith,  arising  from  Abraham's  practical 
belief  in  God.  'By  faith,*  writes  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  Abraham,  when  he 
was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac,  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises,  offered  up  his  only- begotten 
son,  of  whom  it  is  said,  That  in  Isaac  simll  thy 
seed  be  called  :  accounting  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ;  from  whence 
also  he  received  him  in  a  figure*  (Heb.  xi.  17-19). 
It  was  therefore  a  most  notable  proof  that  Abra- 
ham had  a  living  faith,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
justified  state. 


Ver.  22.  Soeat  thou  how,  or,  more  correctly^ 
*thoQ  seest  that,'  faith  wronght^  co-operated, 
with  his  works.  This  cannot  mean  that  works 
co-operated  with  his  faith  in  the  matter  of  his 
justification  before  God,  as  if  God  did  not  know 
that  he  had  living  faith  until  it  showed  itself  by 
works.  But  the  evident  meaning  is  that  the  offer* 
ing  of  Isaac  prove>l  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was 
not  a  dead,  but  a  living  and  active  faith,  and  tfam 
was  a  verification  of  Abraham's  justification.  It 
was  faith  that  enabled  him  to  perform  this  work. 
— and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect,  fiiUy 
realized,  completed  ;  not  proved  or  verified,  bat 
perfected.  Faith  is  only  perfected  when  it  is 
embodied  or  realized  in  good  works.  As  love  is 
perfected  by  the  practice  of  works  of  benevolence, 
so  faith  is  perfected  by  the  practice  of  those  works 
which  are  appropriate  to  it.  By  works  faith 
attains  its  legitimate  development  or  completion. 
*  Faith  creates  works;  works  perfect  faith  *  (Sticr). 

Ver.  23.  And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled. 
The  same  expression  which  is  employed  with 
reference  to  prophetical  declarations  ;  hence  '  the 
Scripture  received  its  accomplishment'  This 
great  act  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
was  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  scriptural 
declaration  made  concerning  him. — which  saitlk, 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness ;  the  scriptural  statement. 
This  remarkable  declaration  is  also  twice  quoted 
by  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  3;  Gal.  iiL  6).  The  words 
are  by  both  apostles  quoted  from  the  Septuagiut. 
In  the  Hebrew  the  verb  imputed  is  in  the  active^ 
and  not  in  the  passive  voice :  'And  he  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness*  (Gen.  xv.  6).  This  occurre:! 
long  before  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  indeed 
before  the  birth  of  Isaac.  Abraham  was  at  that 
early  period  in  a  justified  state  before  God  ;  the 
declaration  was  made  concerning  him;  and  by 
hU  offering  of  Isaac  the  scriptural  declaration 
received  its  fulfilment  and  realizauon.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  this  act  of  obedience  was  not  the 
cause  of  Abraham's  justification ;  but,  because  it 
proved  that  Abraham  was  possessed  of  a  living 
faith,  it  fulfilled  the  words  of  Scripture. — and  he 
was  called  the  Friend  of  God ;  not  adduced  as 
a  statement  of  Scripture  which  received  iu  fulfil- 
ment, but  an  additional  assertion  of  the  favour 
in  which  Abraham  stood  with  God.  It  is  not 
directly  stated  that  Abraham,  in  consequence  of 
his  offering  up  Isaac,  received  this  honourable 
appellation,  but  the  blessing  which  that  name 
denotes  is  evidently  presupposed  :  Abraham  was 
the  Beloved  of  God.  The  name  is  twice  ascribed 
to  Abraham  in  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
our  English  version.  Jehoshaphat,  in  his  prayer, 
says:  '  lliou  gavest  this  land  to  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham thy  friend'  (2  Chron.  xx.  7).  And  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  we  read  :  *  Thou  Israel  art 
my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of 
Abraham  my  friend '  (Isa.  xli.  8).  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the 
Septuagint,  but  is  employed  by  Philo.  And  this 
is  still  the  favourite  di^scription  of  Abraham,  both 
by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Mahometans.  By  the 
Mahometans  his  proper  name  b  often  supplanted 
by  the  appellation  £1-Khalil- Allah,  'the  Fnend 
of  God/ 

Ver.  24.  Ye  see  then,  from  this  example  of 
Abraham,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  works :  stress  is  put  upon 
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the  fact  that  faith  must  be  productive  of  works. — 
mnd  not  by  faith  only.  These  words  do  not 
admit  of  the  translation,  'and  not  only  by  faith:' 
ms  if  there  were  two  kinds  of  justification,  the  one 
lyy  &ith  and  the  other  by  works ;  or  as  if  faith  did 
part,  and  works  were  required  to  do  the  rest. 
TThe  meaning  is,  'not  by  faith  simply,' — by  a  faith 
mrithout  works,  which  cannot  justify  either  in 
^wrhole  or  in  part  It  must  be  carefully  observed 
that  James  does  not  deny  that  a  man  is  iustified 
by  faith ;  on  the  contrary,  he  presupposes  this 
troth,  as  without  faith  there  can  be  no  works,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  employs  the  term  works ; 
he  only  asserts  that  justifying  faith  must  not  be 
alone,  but  must  be  productive  of  works. 

Ver.  25.  The  second  example  which  James 
adduces  is  that  of  Rahab.  likewifle  alao  was 
not  Bahab.  The  same  example,  and  the  same 
incident  in  Rahab's  history,  is  also  adduced  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  an 
illustrious  instance  of  faith.  The  example  is  not 
so  obvious  as  that  of  Abraham ;  and  we  can 
assign  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  was  selected  by 
both  writers. — the  harlot:  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  eoui- 
valent  to  innkeeper.— justified,  namelv  before 
God. — by  works  when  she  xecMsiYed  the  mes- 
aengen,  and  sent  them  out  another  way.  This 
was  certainly  a  work  springing  from  her  faith ;  it 
arose  from  her  firm  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
Indeed,  Rahab  herself  gives  this  as  the  reason  of 
her  conduct :  '  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
yoa  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon 
us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint 
b<K:aase  of  you.  The  Lord  your  God,  He  is  God 
in  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath '  (Josh. 
i*  9,  11).  Her  receiving  the  messengers,  and 
sending  them  out  another  way,  was  therefore  a 
proof  that  her  faith  was  real  and  living.  'By 
faith,'  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  'the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with 
them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had  received 
the  spies  with  peace'  (Heb.  xi.  31).  Her  deliver- 
ance  from  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  her  faith,  but 
it  was  to  her  faith  as  active.  Thus  did  she 
manifest  the  reality  of  her  faith.  Her  faith  co* 
operated  with  her  works,  and  by  works  was  her 
£uth  made  perfect — received  its  full  realization; 
and  in  this  sense  she  is  said  to  be  justified  by 
works. 

Ver.  26.  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit 
Is  dead.  The  'spirit'  here  may  either  be  the 
intelligent  spirit — the  soul  of  man  ;  or  the  breath 
of  life — the  living  principle ;  as  in  the  expression, 
*all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life'  (Gen.  vL 
ly).— 80  faith  without  works  is  dead  also. 
Here  faith  without  works  answers  to  the  body 
without  the  spirit  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  the  comparison,  in  order  to  be  correct,  would 
require  to  be  inverted ;  inasmuch  as  faith  is  a 
spiritual  principle,  whereas  works  are  its  external 
manifestations ;  so  that  we  would  require  to  read  : 
*so  works  without  faith  are  dead  also.'  But 
what  James  insists  on  here  is  not  the  deadness  of 
works  without  faith,  but  the  converse,  the  dead- 
ness of  faith  without  works.  According  to  him, 
a  fiuth  without  works  is  like  a  body  from  which 
the  living  principle  has  departed ;  works  are  the 
evidences  of  life,  and  if  these  be  al)sent,  the  £uth 
IS  dead.  A  mere  system  of  doctrine,  however 
correct,  is  a  mere  dead  body,  unless  it  be  animated 
by  a  living  working  spirit.     We  must  not,  how* 
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ever,  press  the  metaphor  too  far.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  works  do  not  correspond  to  th- 
spirit,  but  are  only  the  outward  manifestations  of 
an  internal  liring  principle — the  proof  that  there 
is  life.  An  unproductive  faith  is  a  body  without 
the  spirit ;  a  productive  faith  is  the  Kving  body. 

Excursus  :  Tames  and  Paul. 

The  relation  of  Paul  and  James  to  each  other 
in  rejjard  to  justification  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  that  it  requires  for  its  discussion  a 
separate  consideraiion.  It  is  impossible  in  our 
limited  space  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the 
subject ;  all  that  we  aim  at  is  to  point  out  the 
probable  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
it  It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  at  least  an 
apparent  opposition  between  these  sacred  writers 
in  their  view  of  justification.  We  have  merely  to 
state  their  views  in  their  own  language  to  perceive 
the  difference.  Paul,  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
argument,  affirms  :  *  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight ' 
(Rom.  iii  20);  and,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  makes  the  same  assertion :  '  By  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified  '^  (Gal. 
ii.  16).  Whereas  James  appears  to  assert  the 
very  opposite ;  '  Ye  see  that  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  by  faith  only'  (Jas.  ii.  26). 
And  this  apparent  opposition  is  very  obvious  in 
their  different  statements  concerning  Abraham's 
justification,  which  both  employ  to  illustrate  or 
confirm  their  respective  views.  Paul  says:  'If 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof 
to  glory,  but  not  before  God '  (Rom.  iv.  2).  James 
asks :  *  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 
works?'  (Jas.  ii.  21).  Thus,  then,  it  would 
appear  from  the  simple  reading  of  these  statements, 
that  Paul  ascribes  our  justification  to  faith  without 
the  works  of  the  law ;  whereas  James  ascribes  it, 
if  not  to  works,  at  least  to  works  combined  with 
faith. 

Accordingly,  various  modes  of  reconciliation 
have  been  adopted.  These  may  be  arranged  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  three  principal  terms — works,  justification, 
and  faith.  One  class  of  writers  suppose  that  the 
sacred  authors  employ  the  term  zuoris  in  different 
senses.  Some  think  that  Paul  speaks  of  works 
done  in  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
James  of  works  done  in  obedience  to  the  moral 
law.  Others  think  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  works 
of  the  unregenerate,  James  of  the  works  of  the 
true  believer.  And  undoubtedly  there  is  a  certain 
difference  in  their  use  of  this  term.  The  works 
of  which  Paul  speaks,  are  l^al  works  done 
without  faith  ;  the  works  of  which  James  speaks, 
are  evangelical  works  which  arise  from  faith. 
But  this  is  not  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
as  even  evangelical  works  are  excluded  from 
Paul's  idea  of  justification.  A  second  class  of 
writers  suppose  that  the  term  justificatum  is 
differently  employed  by  them.  Some  suppose 
that  Paul  considers  justification  from  God's  point 
of  view,  which  is  by  faith  ;  and  that  James  speaks 
of  justification  from  man's  point  of  view,  which  is 
by  works.  But  such  a  distinction  in  the  meaning 
of  the  term  'justification'  is  not  apparent:  it 
would  rather  seem  that  both  Paul  and  James 
employ  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  God.^    A 

1  Uttther  supposes  that  Paul  has  in  view  the  justification 
that  pau  beheven  in  a  gxadoos  relation  to  God  in  this 
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third  class  of  writers  tappose  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  term  faith,  Paul,  it 
has  been  maintained,  speaks  of  faith  as  an  active 
practical  principle — he  recognises  no  other  kind 
of  faith ;  whereas  James  employs  the  term  in  a 
much  more  general  sense,  and  includes  in  it 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  faith.  It  is  in 
this  direction  that  we  consider  the  true  solution 
of  the  question  lies. 

In  any  solution  we  must  not  forget  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Paul  and  James,  the  one  as  the 
apostle  of  the  undrcumcision,  and  the  other  as  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision.  They  stood  in 
different  relations  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Paul 
regarded  it  as  abolished,  and  he  himself  freed 
from  its  requirements,  whereas  James  adhered  to  it 
to  the  last ;  and  therefore  we  may  expect  expres- 
sions and  statements  used  by  the  one  in  reference 
to  justification  which  would  not  be  employed  by 
the  other,  even  where  no  real  discrepancy  exists. 
Paul  is  eminently  doctrinal,  and  therefore  faith 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  his  theology. 
James  is  eminently  practical,  and  therefore  works 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  teaching.  Both 
agree  in  ascribing  our  justification  to  faith,  and 
both  assert  that  the  faith  must  be  living  ;  but  they 
contemplate  the  matter  under  different  points  of 
view.  James  would  hardly  assert  with  Paul  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
law,  because  he  regarded  faith  as  only  efficacious 
when  it  is  productive  of  works  ;  and  Paul  would 
hardly  assert  with  James  that  by  works.a  man  is 
justified  and  not  by  faith  only,  because  he 
admitted  of  no  other  kind  of  faith  than  one  that 
was  living  and  active.  Although,  then,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  in  the 
opinions  of  these  apostles,  yet  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  in  their  terminology,  arising  from 
their  individual  peculiarities. 

Paul  and  James  view  justification  from  different 
standpoints,  according  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  errors  which  they  opposed.  Paul  is  arguing 
against  those  who  supposed  that  they  would  be 
justified  by  their  good  works.  His  opponents  are 
the  self-righteous  Pharisees,  who  trusted  to  their 
own  righteousness,  and  boasted  of  their  obedience 
to  the  law.  He  tells  them  that  their  own  obedience 
was  imperfect,  that  the  law  of  God,  far  from 
justifying,  condemns  them,  and  that  the  only 
method  of  salvation  was  to  exercise  faith  in 
Christ.  But  the  faith,  to  which  Paul  attaches 
salvation,  is  presupposed  to  be  a  true  and  living 
faith,  not  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to 
the  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  but  an  application  of  this  to 
our  souls*  necessities.  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  arguing  against  those  who  supposed  that  an 
orthodox  faith  could  save,  though  unaccompanied 
with  a  holy  life.  Such  an  error  was  very  common 
among  the  Jews.  They  placed  their  confidence 
in  their  external  privileges,  in  their  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  in  contrast  to  the  polytheism 
of  the  Gentiles ;  and  this  spirit  was  carriea  by  the 
converted  Jews  into  the  Christian  Church.  James 
tells  them  that  such  a  faith,  which  was  merely 
theoretical  and  unproductive  of  good  works,  was 
useless;    as  useless  as  a  barren  charity  which 

world,  and  James  the  justification  that  places  believers  at 
the  la»t  judgment  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  God  ;  an  opinion 
which  appears  to  be  adopted  by  Dean  Scott  in  his  com- 
mentary, but  the  example  of  Abraham's  iuftification, 
which  was  certainly  in  this  life,  is  a  refutation  of  this  view. 


expended  itself  in  kind  wishes.  Saving  fiutb 
must  be  active ;  it  must  be  producrive  of  good 
works  ;  if  these  be  absent,  the  faith  is  dead,  and 
will  never  save  the  souL  Thus,  then,  Paul 
opposes  Pharisaical  legalism — those  who  trusted 
to  their  own  works  for  salvation.  James  opposes 
Pharisaical  antinomianism — those  who  trusted  to 
their  religious  knowledge  and  speculative  faith. 
Paul  teaches  us  how  a  guilty  sinner  may  be 
justified  before  God :  James  reminds  us  that  no 
man  living  in  sin  can  be  justified,  whatever  his 
profession  may  be.  Paul  answers  the  question  of 
the  awakened  sinner,  *What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?*  James  exhorts  professed  believers  to 
walk  worthy  of  their  calling.  Paul  discloses  to 
the  Pharisaical  legalist  the  worthlessness  of  his 
works  ;  James  di^oses  to  the  Pharisaical  anti- 
nomian  the  worthles<iness  of  his  faith. 

But  not  only  do  the  apostles  contemplate  the 
doctrine  of  justification  under  different  points  of 
view  ;  they  also  employ  the  term  faith  in  different 
senses.  The  faith  to  which  Paul  a<^gns  justifica- 
tion  is  a  real,  active,  and  living  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ;  it  is  the  assent  of  the  will  to  the 
doctrines  of  revelation ;  it  is  a  faith  which 
worketh  by  love;  he  knows  no  other  kiiil  of 
faith.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  requires  action — 
something  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  the  action  which 
proves  the  reality  and  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
faith.  Faith,  if  real,  must  work  ;  if  there  are  no 
works,  it  b  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  unreal  and  a 
mere  pretence.  James,  again,  places  his  chief 
stress  on  the  activity  of  living  faith.  He  uses  the 
term  faith  in  a  much  more  general  sense  than 
Paul,  as  including  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
belief.  Faith,  he  asserts,  can  only  justify  when  it  is 
operative ;  if  inoperative,  if  it  is  a  mere  speculative 
belief,  it  cannot  justify ;  it  is  a  dead  faith,  a  mere 
body  without  the  living  spirit.  Not  by  a  mere 
general  faith  is  a  man  justified,  but  by  a  faith 
productive  of  good  works. 

Paul  and  James  then  speak  of  different  faiths, 
so  that,  although  the  one  asserts  that  we  are 
justified  bv  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law, 
and  the  other  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified  and 
not  by  faith  only,  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  them,  as  they  employ  the  term  faith  in 
different  senses.  Paul  asserts  that  a  living  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  onlv  cause  of  justification  ;  James 
affirms  that  the  taith  which  justifies  must  be 
living,  and  productive  of  good  works.  Paul 
descends  from  saving  faith  to  good  works  as  its 
necessary  effects ;  James  ascends  from  good  works 
to  saving  faith  as  their  cause  and  origin.  Paul 
dwells  on  faith  as  the  efficient  cause;  James 
insists  on  works  as  the  indispensable  effects.  Paul 
assigns  our  justification  to  a  faith  which  worketh 
by  love  ;  James  denies  that  it  can  be  assigned  to  a 
faith  which  is  destitute  of  works.  Paul  speaks  of 
a  living  faith  by  which  the  justified  man  lives ; 
Tames  of  a  dead  faith,  even  as  the  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead.  The  faith  whereof  Paul  treats 
is  that  of  the  true  believer ;  the  faith  which  James 
reprobates  is  that  of  the  nominal  professor.  If, 
then,  these  apostles  use  the  term  faith  in  different 
senses,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  their  state- 
ments, even  although  there  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  words  by  which  these  statements  are 
expressed. 

The  full  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  justification  is 
that  a  man  is  justified  not  on  account  of  his  own 
righteousness,  but  on  account  of  the  mer.ts  of 
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Qirist  icceived  by  faith  ;  but  that  this  faith  must  those  who  are  unbelievers,  and  who  are  trusting 

be  active,  a  faith  which  works  by  love^  and  leads  for  salvation  to  their  own  works,  and  he  urges 

m  man  to  act  according  as  he  believes.     The  first  them  to  faith  in  Christ    James  addresses  himself 

pcm  of  this  doctrine,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  chiefly  to  professing  Christians  who  neglect  to 

utith  and  not  by  his  own  righteousness,  is  chiefly  walk  up  to  their  profession,  and  he  urges  them  to 

dwelt  upon  by  Paul ;  the  second  part,  that  the  prove  their  faith  by  their  works,  because  a  mere 

iaith  which  justifies  must  be  active,  is  chiefly  dwelt  speculative    faith    in    Christ    will    profit    them 

npoD  by  James.    Paul  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  nothing. 


I    IV /fY  brethren,  *be  not  many  masters,^  knowing  that  we  «Ma^'«^j-^7: 
shall    receive   the"   greater   condemnation.      *For  i^  ^ES"^*.i>. 


Chapter  III.    1-18. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

lU 

many  things  we  offend  all.     If  any  man  ''offend  not  in  word,  ^l^-jjj^i^' 
the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  ''able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  rfMai. 30134. 

3  body.     Behold,*  we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths  that  they 

4  may  obey  us,  and  we  *  turn  about  their  whole  body.  Behold 
also  the  ships,  which,  though  they  be  so  great,  and  are  driven  of 
fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm 

5  whithersoever  the  governor  listeth.*     Even,  so  tiie  tongue  is  a 

little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things.     'Behold  how  great  'f|'',U^"' 

6  a  matter*  a  little  fire  kindleth  !     And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  -^a'  /xTinuvLia 
world  of  iniquity :  so*  is  the  tongue*  among  our  members,  that 

it "  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of 

7  nature;"  and  ''it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.     For  every  kind"  ^^ ^^%X^ 
beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is 

8  tamed,"  and  hath  been  tamed  "  of  mankind."     But  the  tongue 

can  no  man  tame;"  it  is  an  unruly"  evil,  *full  of  deadly  *g^«l-j3^ 

9  poison.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father;"  and 
therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  'the  similitude  '^g.coil'iiL 

10  of  God.      Out  of  the  same  mouth   proceedeth   blessing  and    ^ 

1 1  cursing.     My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.     Doth 
a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place "  sweet  water  and 

12  bitter?     *Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries?  *J^*«^»^ 
either  a  vine,  figs  ?  so  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water 

and  fresh." 

13  Who  tf  'a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among /i>cut. Lis. 
you?  ""let  him  show  out  of  a  good  conversation**  his  works  ••?••«»». 

14  with  meekness  of  wisdom.     But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and 

*  teachers  •  omit  the  •  Best  MSS,  read.  But  if 

*  omit  and,  and  read  we  also  •  the  inclination  of  the  steersman  willeth 

•  forest  '  that  «  Best  MSS.  omit  so 

•  the  tongue  is  1®  that  which  ^^  the  circle  of  life 
"  nature                "  subdued  ^*  human  nature          ^*  subdue 

»•  Best  MSS.  read,  restless  ^^  Best  MSS.  read,  the  Lord  and  Father 

'•  fissure  *•  Best  MSS,  read,  neither  can  salt  water  bring  forth  sweet 

••  conduct 
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strife  "  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the  truth. 

15  This   wisdom   descendeth   not"  from   above,   but  is  earthly, 

16  "sensual,**  devilish.     For  where  envying  and  strife**  is,  there  "J'^'J; 

17  ^confusion,  and  every  evil  work.     But  *the  wisdom  that  's  ^j^4*2_^ 
from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and*^  easy  to  be 
entreated,"  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  ^  without  partiality,"  ^ J"^  ^  *• 

18  and  without  hypocrisy.      And  'the  fruit  of  righteousness  istfHeb.«jLii. 
sown  in  peace  of*'  them  ''that  make  peace.  ^^^^ ▼- 9- 

**  omtf  and 


•*  party  strife 
**  persuaded 


'*  is  not  one  descending 
*•  doubting 


••  natural 
«'by 


Contents.  In  this  chapter,  St.  James  cautions 
his  readers  not  to  be  too  forward  in  assuming  the 
office  of  teachers,  but  to  exercise  a  wise  restraint 
upon  their  zeal,  knowing  that  such  an  office  would 
confer  on  them  a  heavy  responsibility.  This  caution 
leads  him  to  advert  to  the  importance  of  the 
government  of  the  tongue.  He  who  can  command 
his  tongue,  commands  himself.  This  observation 
he  explains  by  two  obvious  illustrations,  that  of 
the  bit  which  curbs  the  horse,  and  that  of  the  helm 
which  guides  the  ship.  The  tongue,  he  observes, 
though  a  little  member,  is  a  powerful  instrument 
for  good  or  evil.  Its  abuse  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  mischiefs,  and  influences  for  evil  the 
M-hule  circle  of  human  life.  It  is  more  untameable 
than  the  wildest  animals.  By  it  we  are  guilty  of 
the  greatest  inconsistency — blessing  God,  and 
cursing  His  image  in  man ;  an  inconsistency 
which  never  occurs  in  nature,  as  no  fountain  sends 
forth  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  no  tree  pro- 
duces different  kinds  of  fruit.  St.  James  therefore 
urges  bb  readers  to  a  candid  and  benevolent  spirit, 
and  to  exhibit  wisdom  and  meekness  in  their  con- 
duct. He  then  distinguishes  between  earthly  and 
heavenly  wisdom ;  the  former  is  the  cause  of  envy 
and  contention,  of  confusion  and  all  kinds  of 
wickedness;  the  latter  leads  to  righteousness  and 
peace. 

Ver.  I.  My  brethren,  be  not  many  mastenL 
Either  '  be  not  many  of  you  masters  ; '  or  rather, 
*  be  not  a  multitude  of  masters  * — each  one  striving 
to  be  a  master.  *  Masters  *  here  used  not  in  the 
sense  of  rulers,  but  of  teachers.  Hence  the  sense  is: 
Do  not  rashly  enter  u  pon  the  office  of  a  teacher.  The 
meaning  is  not  to  be  limited,  as  is  done  by  Calvin, 
to  the  office  of  a  reprover — 'masters  of  morals  ; * 
but  is  to  be  imderstood  generally.  Such  an  assump- 
tion of  the  office  and  authority  of  teachers  was 
very  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees 
loved  to  be  called  of  all  men  *  Rabbi,  Rabbi' 
(Matt,  xxiii.  7).  St.  Paul,  adverting  to  the  Jews, 
says  that  they  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  be 
guides  to  the  blind,  and  teachers  of  the  foolish 
(Rom.  ii.  19,  20);  and  he  finds  fault  with  them 
for  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  undei-stood  neither  what  they 
said,  nor  whereof  they  affirmed  (i  Tim.  i.  7).  And 
this  craving  to  be  teachers  would  be  naturally  carried 
by  the  converted  Jews  into  the  Christian  church. 
The  opportunity  of  exercising  the  office  of  teachers 
was  greater  in  these  days  of  early  Christianity 
than  in  ours,  as  it  would  seem  that  teaching  was 
not  then  restricted  to  a  particular  class,  but  was 
exercised  by  believers  generally.  The  exhortation 
is  not  without  its  use  in  the  present  day.     Many, 


especially  in  a  season  of  religious  excitement, 
assume  the  office  of  teacher,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation of  knowledge  or  experience,  and  thus 
expose  themselves  to  the  reproof  of  St.  James. — 
knowing,  as  ye  well  do,  being  well  aware. — that 
we— we  who  are  the  teachers.  St.  James  indudes 
himself  out  of  humility,  and  in  order  the  better  to 
propitiate  his  readers. — ^shall  receiye  the  greater 
condemnation.  The  meaning  being  that  as  the 
responsibility  of  teachers  is  great,  they  shall  be 
the  more  strictly  dealt  with  by  God.  Knowing 
that  we  shall  undeigo  a  stricter  judgment  than 
others  in  a  private  station. 

Ver.  2.  for :  the  reason  assigned  for  the  second 
clause  of  the  last  verse. — ^in  many  things :  to  be 
taken  generally — 'in  many  particulars:  *  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  offences  of  the  tongue ;  the  re- 
striction follows  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. — 
we  offend:  literally,  'we  trip  or  stumble.' 
Human  life  is  represented  as  a  way,  and  partica- 
lar  actions  as  steps  in  that  way ;  and  hence  acting 
amiss  is  represented  as  stumbling.  Believers, 
though  they  m2iy  not  actually  fall,  often  stumble. 
— all:  a  strong  expression  in  the  Greek  ;  *we,  all 
without  exception.' — If  any  offend  not  in.  word — 
stumble  not  m  his  speech,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man.  By  'a  perfect  man,*  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  is  not  meant  a  man  who  is  absolutely 
free  from  sin,  but  one  who  is  comp>aratively  per- 
fect Thus  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Job  were  called 
perfect  in  their  generations ;  and  of  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth  it  is  said  that  *  they  were  both  righteous 
t)efore  God,  walking  in  ail  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless*  {Lxke  i. 
6).  ^  Hence,  then,  a  perfect  man  is  a  man  who  has 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  holiness.  And  cer- 
tainly a  man,  whose  words  are  inoflensive,  may 
have  his  imperfections,  but,  compared  with  those 
who  have  little  command  over  their  tongues,  who 
give  an  unbridled  licence  to  their  speech,  he  is  a 
{perfect  man.  '  He  that  can  rule  his  tongue  shall 
life  without  strife '  (Sir.  xix.  6).— and  able  also 
to  bridle  his  whole  body:  qualified  to  keep  the 
bcdy  under  subjection ;  that  is,  has  obtainea  the 
mastery  over  himself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bridle  the  tongue  than  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  life.  A  man's  character  is  known 
by  his  words :  '  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh '  (Matt.  xii.  34) :  even 
as  the  nature  of  a  fountain  is  known  by  the  quality 
of  the  stream  which  issues  from  it.  Hence  the 
wise  saying  of  Socrates,  '  Speak,  that  I  may  know 
thee.'  Offences  of  the  tongue  are  the  most 
common  of  all  offences.  '  There  is  one  that 
slinpeth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart; 
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and  who  is  he  that  hath  not  offended  with  his 
tongue?'  (Sir.  xix.  1 6).  Even  the  meekness  of 
Moses  was  violated  by  a  rash  word  :  *he  spake 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips '  (Ps.  cvi.  33). 

Ver.  3.  St.  James  introduces  two  illustrations 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  remark,  that  if  a  man  is 
able  to  command  his  tongue,  he  is  able  also  to 
oommand  his  whole  conduct.  The  first  illustra- 
tion, that  of  the  bit  in  the  horses*  mouths,  was 
naturally  suggested  by  what  he  had  just  said  about 
bridling  the  whole  body.  Behold.  The  best 
manuscripts  read,  '  But  if :  *  as  if  Sl  James  had 
said,  •  But  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
consider  how  the  horse  is  bridled.' — ^we  put  bits 
in  the  hones*  moixths,  that  they  may  obey  us; 
•nd  va  turn  abont  their  whole  body.  As  the 
horses  are  governed  by  bits  in  their  mouths,  so 
are  we  governed  by  the  tongue  in  our  mouths. 
The  chief  point  of  comparison  here  is  that  of 
governing. 

Ver.  4.  Behold  also  the  ahips,  which,  though 
they  be  so  great  The  ships  of  the  ancients  were 
often  very  large,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
ship  which  conveyed  Paul  to  Malta,  which  con- 
tained two  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  (Acts 
xxvii.  37);  but  the  comparison  is  even  more  forcible 
in  oar  days,  as  our  ships  are  still  larger.— and  axe 
dziTen  of  fiezoe  winda.  These  fierce  winds  may 
denote  human  passions,  which  the  government 
of  the  tongue  controls. — yet  they  ave  turned 
about  by  a  very  amall  helm  whithenoerer  the 
governor  liateth:  literally,  'whithersoever  the 
inclination  or  impulse  of  the  steersman  willeth.' 
The  little  helm  controlleth  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  Here  there  is  an  additional  point  of 
comparison,  namely,  the  smallness  of  the  instru- 
ment emploved  in  governing. 

Ver.  5.  Even  so.  Now  follows  the  application 
of  the  two  illustrations.  If  we  rule  our  tongues, 
we  govern  the  whole  man  ;  for  the  tongue  is  to 
the  man  what  the  bit  is  to  the  horse,  or  the  helm 
to  the  ship. — the  tongue  is  a  little  member :  the 
reference  being  to  the  smallness  of  the  helm.  The 
tongue  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  body, 
and  to  many  of  iis  members,  —and  boasteth  great 
things:  boastcth,  instead  of  worketh  or  doeth, 
because  boasting  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
tongue.  The  word  is  not  here,  however,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  vain  ostentation ;  for,  as  is 
evident  from  the  context,  the  tongue  not  only 
boasteth  great  things,  but  makes  go^  its  boasts. 
Hence  the  meaning  is,  *  exerts  immense  influence.' 
—Behold  how  great  a  matter :  or  '  forest,'  as  it  is 
in  the  Greek,  suited  to  the  lively  and  figurative 
style  of  St  James.— a  littte  fire  tdndleth.  A 
angle  spark  may  set  a  whole  forest  on  fire,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  the  forests  of  America.  The 
reading  of  manuscripts  is  here  different.  Some 
MS&  read,  *  How  great  a  fire  kindleth  a  ereat 
forest ; '  the  allusion  being  to  the  greatness  of  the 
conflagration,  whilst  the  smallness  of  the  spark  is 
left  out  of  consideration.  Some  critics  translate 
the  words  without  any  reference  to  size  :  *  What  a 
fire  kindles  what  a  forest'  The  reading  in  our 
version  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  best  adapted 
to  the  apostle's  train  of  thought,  bringing  pro- 
minently forward  the  smallness  of  the  fire  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14 ;  Isa.  ix.  18).  We  are  here  taught, 
most  emphatically,  the  power  of  the  tongue. 
Speech  is  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
inferior  animals.  It  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good  or  evil     On  the  side  of  good  it  preaches  the 
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Gospel,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  innocent  and 
oppressed,  stirs  up  to  the  performance  of  noble 
dee<^s,  diffuses  the  light  of  truth,  procures  liberty 
to  the  captive,  comforts  the  sad  and  sorrowful,  and 
supports  the  dying  in  their  last  momenls.  Sweet 
waters  flow  from  this  fountain  of  humanity.  ^  But 
bitter  waters  also  flow.  On  the  sfde  of  evil  the 
tongue  sows  the  seeds  of  moral  pestilence  and 
death,  corrupts  men's  morals,  spreads  the  leaven 
of  wickedness,  persuades  to  vice  and  all  manner 
of  sin,  diffuses  tne  poison  of  infidelity  and  ungod- 
liness, gives  rise  to  bitter  contentions,  dissolves 
friendships,  disturbs  the  peace  of  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  not  less  powerful  for  evil  than 
for  good.  '  Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue '  (Sir.  xxviii.  18). 

Ver.  6.  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire— possesses 
the  destructive  power  of  fire. — a  world  of  iniquity. 
These  words  have  been  differently  translated. 
Some  render  them  as  follows :  '  The  tongue  is 
a  fire,  the  world  of  iniquity  the  forest ; '  but  this 
is  an  unwarrantable  insertion  of  the  words  'the 
forest.'  Others  connect  the  words  with  what 
follows:  'The  tongue  is  a  fire.  As  a  world  of 
unrighteousness  the  tongue  is  among  our  mem- 
bers : '  but  it  is  best  to  consider  '  the  world  of 
iniquity '  in  apposition  with  the  tongue,  as  is  done 
in  our  version.  Hence  the  meaning  is  :  the  tongue 
is  a  combination  of  all  that  is  evil.  The  expression 
is  of  similar  import  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
calls  the  love  of  money  '  the  root  of  all  evil '  ( i  Tim. 
vi.  10). — So  ifl,  or  rather  ' so  makes  itself,'  or  'so 
steps  forward :  *  so  is  constituted  the  tongue  among 
our  members,  that  it  deflieth  the  whole  body,  is 
the  cause  of  universal  pollution,  and  setteth  on 
fire,  inflameth,  the  course  of  nature.  This  phrase 
has  been  very  differently  tran'^lated,  and  indeed  is  in 
our  version  hardly  intelligible.  The  word  rendered 
'  course '  denotes  something  that  revolves,  and  is 
generally  used  of  a  wheel ;  and  the  words  '  of 
nature '  are  in  the  Greek  '  of  birth,'  or  metaphori- 
cally  *  of  creation.'  Hence  the  literal  tranidation 
is  'the  wheel  of  life'  or  *of  creation.'  Some 
accordingly  understand  it  of  the  whole  creation-^ 
'  the  orb  of  creation  ;  '^  the  meaning  being  that 
the  tongue  sets  the  universe  in  flames ;  but  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  St  James  would  use 
such  a  strong  hyperbole.  Others  consider  it  as  a 
figurative  expression  for  the  body ;'  but  such  an 
explanation  is  forced,  and  it  is  improbable  that  St 
James  would  express  that  figuratively  which  he 
had  immediately  before  expressed  in  plain  terms. 
Others  suppose  that  by  it  the  succefsive  genera- 
tions of  men  are  meant — 'the  circle  of  human 
existence : ''  the  meaning  being  that,  as  the  tongue 
set  our  forefathers  on  fire,  so  it  has  the  same  per- 
nicious  effect  on  us  and  on  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  but  this  is  a  meaning  which  is  too  vague  and 
indirect.  It  is  best  to  understand  by  the  phrase 
the  circle  of  the  individual's  own  life,  and  which 
commences  its  revolutions  at  his  birth ;  hence  it 
is  to  be  translated  'the  circle  or  wheel  of  life.'* 
'  The  present  life  of  man,'  sa^s  Benson,  '  is  here 
compared  to  a  wheel  which  is  put  in  motion  at 
our  birth,  and  runs  swiftly  until  death  stops  it 
The  tongue  often  sets  this  wheel  on  a  ftame, 
which  sometimes  sets  on  fire  the  whole  machine.' 
—And  it  is  set  on  fire,  inflamed  or  inspired,  of,  or 
by,  hell :  Gehenna,  the  place  of  future  torment, 

*  So  Alford,  Basset.  •  Wiesinger. 

«  So  Erdmaim  Brflckaer,  Plumptrc 
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different  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  the  place  of  disem- 
bodied spirits.  Except  in  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
the  word  Gehenna  is  only  found  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  denotes  *  the  valley  of  Hinnom,' 
and  was  used  by  the  Jews  to  sij^nify  the  place  of 
future  punishment,  because  it  was  in  that  valley 
that  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice  were  practised,  and 
a  perpetual  burning  was  kept  up  for  its  cleansing. 
The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  future  punishment 
of  the  tongue,  but  to  the  source  from  which  it 
derived  its  destructive  properties,  namely,  from 
hell — that  is,  from  the  devil.  '  A  bad  tongue,'  as 
Estius  says,  '  is  the  organ  of  the  devil.'  At  Pente* 
cost  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  manifested 
by  tongues  ot  fire  which  lighted  upon  the  disdples, 
and  enabled  them  to  speak  with  new  tongues ; 
the  tongue  was  then  set  on  fire  of  heaven  ;  but 
that  tongue  which  we  have  by  nature,  unpurified 
by  grace,  is  often  kindled  from  hell. 

Ver.  7.  For  every  kind :  literally,  every  nature 
or  disposition.— of  beasts,  and  of  birda,  and  of 
serpentB,  and  of  things  in  the  sea :  the  inferior 
creation  arranged  under  its  usual  fourfold  classi- 
fication— beasts  of  the  earth,  fowls  of  heaven, 
creeping  things,  and  fish  of  the  sea. — is  tamed 
— better,  '  is  subdued,'  as  we  can  hardly  say  that 
all  the  inferior  animals  are  tamed,  many  of  them 
being  incapable  of  being  so  ;  but  they  may  all 
be  subdued.— and  hath  been  tamed,  subdued. — 
of  mankind :  literally,  '  by  the  nature  of  men,' 
answering  to  the  nature  of  the  inferior  animals 
mentioned  above  ;  hence  '  by  human  nature.' 

Ver.  8.  But,  expressive  of  contrast,  the  tongue, 
generally  considered — whether  our  own  tongue  or 
the  tongue  of  others — can  no  man  tame  or  subdue. 
The  tongue  is  more  unconquerable  than  the  wildest 
animal.  No  man  can  master  his  own  tongue,  or 
subdue  that  of  the  slanderer  or  the  liar;  we 
reciuire  the  grace  of  God  for  this.~it  is  an  iinmly 
eTil — incapable  of  being  curbed,  full  of  disturb- 
ance. The  best  manuscripts  read,  '  it  is  a  restless 
evil ' — incapable  of  being  quieted. — full  of  deadly 
poison  :  the  reference  being  to  the  poison  of 
serpents  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
their  tongues.  Compare  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
referred  to  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  iil  13) :  'They have 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent ;  adders' 
poison  is  under  their  lips  '  (Ps.  cxl.  3).  Hence  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  government  of  the 
tongue.  We  must  pray  for  the  grace  of  God  *  to 
keep  our  mouths  as  with  a  bridle.*  We  must 
steer  this  little  helm  aright,  lest  we  should  make 
shipwreck  of  our  immortal  hopes.  We  must  be 
cautious  of  every  little  spark,  lest  the  infernal 
flames  should  burst  forth,  and  spread  devastation 
over  the  whole  circle  of  our  lives. 

Ver.  9.  Therewith :  literally,  *in  it,'  'acting  in 
the  sphere  of  the  tongue ; '  hence,  instrumentally, 
'by  it.'— bless  we  God,  even  the  Father.  The 
best  manuscripts  read,  '  bless  we  the  Lord  and 
Father,'  an  unusual  combination ;  both  terms 
apply  to  God  the  Father.  To  praise  God  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  tongue.— and  therewith,  by  it, 
curse  we  men — the  improper  and  opposite  use  of 
the  tongue. —which  are  made  after  the  similitude, 
or  likeness,  of  God.  Man  was  originally  created 
after  the  Divine  image  (Gen.  i.  26) ;  and  this 
image,  although  marred  and  obscured,  is  not,  as 
some  rashly  affirm,  obliterated  by  sin.  'i  hus  murder 
wasdeclared  tobe  punishable  by  death,  becauseman 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  ix.  6).  Man 
in  his  understanding  and  affections,  and  especially 


In  his  conscience,  still  bears  the  traces  of  the 
moral  image  of  his  Creator  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  reason 
of  this  resemblance  that  vre  can  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  are 
rendered  capable  of  religion.  And  this  Divine 
image  obscured  by  sin  is  restored  by  Christ  (Col. 
iii  10).  This  Divine  similitude,  then,  we  ought 
to  respect  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  He 
who  curses  man  curses  the  image  of  God,  and 
consequently  God  Himself  in  His  image.  It  is 
evident  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  original 
condition  of  man  prior  to  the  fall,  but  to  his 
present  state ;  for  thus  only  can  there  be  any  force 
m  the  apostle's  remark. 

Ver.  10.  Ont  of  the  same  mouth  psooeedeth 
blessing  and  cursing.  My  brethren,  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be.  There  is  here  a 
moral  incongruity.  '  The  annals  of  Christendom,' 
observes  Dean  Plumptre,  *  show  that  the  necessity 
for  the  warning  has  not  passed  away.  Coancib 
formulating  the  faith,  and  uttering  their  curses 
on  heretics;  Te  Deums  chanted  at  an  Aula  da 
/?,  or  after  a  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  the 
railings  of  religious  parties  who  are  restrained 
from  other  mc^es  of  warfare,  present  the  same 
melancholy  inconsistency.* 

Ver.  II.  Now  follow,  after  the  apostle's 
method,  two  illustrations  of  this  incont^ruity,  taken 
from  the  natural  world.  Doth  a  fountain  send 
forth  at  the  same  place  :  literally,  *  at  the  same 
hole  or  fissure' — from  the  same  spring. — sweet 
crater  and  bitter :  literally,  '  the  sweet  and  the 
bitter.* 

Ver.  12.  Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  hear 
olive  berries  ?  either  a  vine,  figs  f  that  is,  no  tree 
can  bring  forth  fruits  inconsistent  with  its  nature. 
The  illustration  here  is  not,  that  we  must  not 
expect  bad  fruits  from  a  good  tree,  or  conversely, 
good  fruits  from  a  bad  tree,  according  to  our 
Lord's  illustration  :  '  Do  men  gather  gmpes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?'  (Matt.  vii.  16);  but 
only  that  we  must  not  expect  different  fruits  from 
the  same  tree — figs  and  olives  from  the  fig  tree, 
or  figs  and  grapes  from  the  vine. — so  can  no 
fountain  yield  salt  water  and  £resh  ;  or,  as  other 
manuscripts  have  it,  *so  neither  can  salt  water 
bring  forth  sweet ;  *  the  salt  water  referring  to  the 
cursmg,  and  the  sweet  or  fresh  water  to  the  bless- 
ing. That  cursing  and  blessing  should  proceed 
from  the  same  mouth  is  as  great  an  incongruity  as 
that  salt  and  fresh  water  should  flow  from  the  same 
spring.  In  the  natural  world  no  such  incongruity 
exists,  as  does  in  the  moral  world.  Man  is  a  self- 
contradiction,  acting  continually  inconsistently 
with  his  nature. 

Ver.  13.  With  this  verse  a  new  section  of  the 
Epistle  apparently  begins,  and  yet  in  strict  con- 
nection with  what  precedes.  The  connection 
appears  to  be  as  follows  :  The  want  of  command 
over  our  tongues  argues  a  defect  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge;  so  that  if  you  do  not  govern  your 
tongues,  your  boast  of  these  qualities  is  a  mere 
pretence. —Who  is  a  wise  man?  that  is.  Who 
among  you  professes  to  be  such?  The  Jews  were 
great  pretenders  to  wisdom,  and  they  as  well  as 
the  Greek  sophists  gloried  in  the  title  of  wise 
men;  and  indeed  an  assertion  of  wisdom  is  a 
general  feature  of  the  human  race ;  humility  is  the 
rarest  of  virtues. — and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you?  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  these  two  epithets,  *  wise '  and  *  endued 
with  knowledge. '    Some  understand  wisdom  as  in* 
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telligence  ^erally,  and  knowledge  as  a  practical 
insight  which  judges  correctly  in  particular  cases. 
Hut,  if  we  were  to  distinguish  them,  we  would 
rather  say  that  wisdom  denotes  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  and  knowle<lge  the  acquisition  of 
particular  facts  ;  the  knowledge  of  facts  constitutes 
the  materials  with  which  wisdom  works. — let  him 
•liow  :  let  him  make  good  his  profession,  let  him 
prove  his  possession  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. — 
ovl  of,  or  rather  '  by,'  a  good  oonyersation,  'by 
m  holy  conduct.'  The  word  'conversation'  has 
altered  its  meaning  since  our  translation  was 
made  ;  then  it  signified  conduct,  but  now  it  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  >peech. — his  works 
'With  meeknea  of  wiadom :  not  to  be  rendered 
*  in  a  meek  wisdom,'  or  *  in  a  wise  meekness  ; '  but 
the  genitive  of  possession,  'in  wisdom's  meekness,' 
that  is,  in  that  meekness  which  is  the  proper 
attribute  of  true  wisdom;  the  meekness  which 
belongs  to  wisdom  and  proceeds  from  it.  Com- 
pare the  somewhat  similar  sentiment  of  the 
Psalmist :  *  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and 
loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep 
thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking 
guile'  (Ps.  xxxiv.  12,  13);  for  the  meekness  of 
wisdom  is  seen  in  the  government  of  the  tongue. 

Ver.  14.  But  if  ye  naTe  bitter  enTjing— zeal 
or  emulation  in  a  bad  sense,  as  is  evident  from  the 
epithet  'bitter,* — and  strife,  or  rather  factiousness, 
contention,  party  -  strife ;  the  reference  lieing 
specially  to  religious  controversies.  —  in  your 
hearts,  glory  not,  boast  not,  and  lie  not,  by  a 
false  pretence  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  against 
the  truth  :  not  subjective,  '  against  veracity,' 
being  destitute  of  the  truth,  which  would  render 
the  passage  tautological ;  but  objective,  '  against 
the  truth  of  God,'  namely  the  Gospel. 

Ver.  15.  This  wisdom,  that  which  gives  rise  to 
this  false  zeal  and  party-strife,  desoendeth  not 
from  above,  bnt  is  earthly,  in  contrast  to 
*descendeth  from  above' — belongs  to  the  earth. 
There  are  no  heavenly  aspirations  about  it ;  it 
overlooks  or  forgets  the  unseen  world  ;  it  is  limited 
to  the  aflEurs  of  the  present  life.  — sensnal.  Hard ly 
a  correct  rendering ;  literally,  '  belongs  to  the 
soul,'  not  to  the  spirit.  The  contrast  is  well 
brought  out  in  Jude  19 :  '  sensual,  not  having  the 
spiriL*  Elsewhere  the  word  is  translated  '  natural.* 
'  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body*  (1  Cor.  xv.  44).  'The  natural  man  re- 
caveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  * 
(i  Cor.  iL  14).  There  is  a  distinction  drawn  in 
Scripture  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit ;  the 
soul  is  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  that  which 
qualifies  him  for  this  world;  the  spirit  is  his 
religious  nature,  that  which  renders  him  capable 
of  religion,  and  assimilates  him  to  God.  Hence, 
then,  the  word  is  to  be  translated  'natural,'  as 
upon  the  whole  the  best  equivalent.  This  wisdom 
appertains  to  our  natural  mental  powers,  but 
takes  no  cognizance  of  our  spiritual  powers;  it 
regards  man  as  an  intellectual  being  capable  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  l^ing  capable 
of  holiness.  These  two  epithets,  earthly  and 
natnral,  are  perhaps  negative  qualities ;  the  third 
quality  is  positively  sinful. — devilish,  devil-like, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  devils,  similar  to  that 
wisdom  which  is  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  like  the 
tongue  inspired  by  hell.  This  wisdom  is  often 
the  cause  of  pride  and  ambition,  of  selfishness  and 
malignity,  and  of  all  those  vices  which  actuate  the 
qiirits  of  evil     Some  suppose  that  the  three  great 


temptations  of  the  world — avarice,  a  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  ambition — are  here  referred  to ;  the  first 
of  which  is  earthly,  the  second  sensual,  and  the 
third  devilish,  being  the  sin  by  which  the  devil 
fell ;  but  this  is  refining  too  much.  These  three 
qualities — earthly,  sensual,  devilish — have  their 
contrast  in  the  qualities  heavenly,  spiritual,  and 
divine. 

Ver.  16.  For,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  above 
description  of  earthly  wisdom,  where  envying 
and  strife  is ;  where  zeal  (in  a  bad  sense)  and 
party-strife  are,  there  is  confusion  and  every 
evil  work — all  kinds  of  wickedness.  Certainly 
the  reference  is  primarily  to  religious  controversy  ; 
but  the  supposition  that  the  controversy  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  is  here  referred 
to  is  without  foundation. 

Ver.  17.  But.  Now  follows  a  description  of 
the  heavenly  wisdom  in  contrast  to  the  earthly. 
The  heavenly  wisdom  is  described  by  seven  quali- 
ties which,  as  has  been  well  said,  are  '  nothing 
but  the  seven  colours  of  the  one  ray  of  light  of 
heavenly  truth  which  has  appeared  and  been 
revealed  in  Christ  Himself — the  Wisdom  of  God.' 
— ^the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first,  in 
the  first  place.  Purity  is  its  primary  quality  ;  all 
other  qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom  are  subservient 
to  this.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  perverting 
this  remark  in  the  interests  of  intolerance  and 
party-strife ;  these  are  the  bitter  fruits,  not  of 
heavenly,  but  of  earthly  wisdom. — pure,  free  from 
all  impure  and  corrupt  mixtures ;  separated  from 
everything  that  offends ;  no  stain  of  sin  must 
pollute  it;  everything  that  is  morally  evil  is 
abhorrent  to  its  nature.  The  word  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  all  sin  is  impurity. — then 
peaceable,  opposed  to  envy  and  party-strife; 
desirous  to  make  and  maintain  peace.  The  spirit 
of  love  will  cause  us,  as  much  as  possible,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men;  instead  of  strife  there 
will  be  a  readiness  to  be  reconciled. — genUe, 
kind,  forbearing,  considerate,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  ignorance  and  frailties  of  others, 
imitating  the  character  of  Him  who  is  meek  and 
lowly—'  the  gentle  Jesus.'— easy  to  be  intreated, 
or  rather,  easy  to  be  persuaded,  willing  to  be 
reconciled  when  differences  arise,  and  always 
ready  to  meet  its  opponents  half  way.— ftiU  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  benevolent,  compassionate 
to  the  afflicted,  charitable  to  the  poor,  ready  to 
extend  relief  and  assistance  to  the  destitute. — 
without  partiality.  This  has  been  variously 
rendered.  Some,  '  without  contending,'  not 
entering  into  controversy ;  others,  '  without  judg- 
ing,* not  finding  fault  with  others ;  others,  '  not 
making  a  difference,'  that  is,  impartial.  Perhaps 
the  most  correct  meaning,  and  most  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  St.  James,  is,  'without 
wavering  or  doubting ; '  not  feeble  or  changeable, 
'without  vacillation  (see  Note  on  Jas.  ii.  4). — 
and  without  hypocrisy,  without  pretence,  show- 
ing a  naturalness  in  behaviour,  meaning  all  the 
kindness  it  expresses,  without  affectation,  its 
actions  bein?  in  accordance  with  its  words. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  fruit  of  righteousness.  This 
does  not  mean  '  the  reward  of  righteousness,'  nor 
'  the  fruit  which  springs  from  righteousness,'  but 
'the  fruit  which  consists  in  righteousness.'  So  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  read,  that  chastise- 
ment yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness 
(Heb.  xii.  11).  As  bitter  emulation  and  party- 
strife  are  the  fruits  of  earthly  wisdom,  so  righteous- 
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ness  is  the  fruit  of  heavenly  wisdom.     And  by  pcsuic  *  denotes  the  spirit  with  which  the  seed  or 

righteousness  here  is    not    meant    the   imputed  fruit  is  sown. — of  thma  that  make  peace.      Some 

righteousness  of   Christ,  but    moral   goodness —  render  this  *on  behalf  of  ihem/  or,  'for  the  good 

righteousness  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  in  habit  of  them  that  make  peace.'     But  it  gives  a  better 

and  in  practice. — ^ia  sown ;  the  fruit  being  sup-  meaning  to  regard  tl)e  peacemakers  as  the  sow^eis 

posed  to  be  conUined  in  the  seed.     The  sower  is  of   righteoasness,   hence    •  by  them    that     make 

not  God  ;  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  the  peace.*    The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is  :  The 

peacemakers. — in  peace.     Some  render  the  words  seed  of  righteousness  is  sown  by  the  peacemakers 

•into  peace,'  meaning  that  they  who  are  of  a  in  a  spirit  of  peace.     Only  those  who  are  actuated 

peaceful  disposition  will  reap  a  harvest  of  peace  by   the  spirit  of  peace  arc  the  true  sowers  of 

both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next;  but  this  is  righteousness ;  whereas  'the  wrath  of  man  worketh 

giving  a  wrong  meaning  to  the  preposition.     '  In  not  the  righteousness  of  God.' 


Chapter  IV.    1-12. 
Government  of  the  Passions. 


1  T^ROM  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you?  come 

JL        they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  *that  war  *in  your  jj^^.^ 

2  members?  Ye  lust,  and  have  not:  *ye  kill,  and  desire  to  ^ja^^gj^  ^^. 
have,*  and  cannot  obtain :  ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ■  ye  have  not,    ^^  ^-  **- 

3  because  ''ye  ask  not     Ye  ask,  and  'receive  not,  because  ye  ^Mai.wL7. 

4  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  consume  it  upon*  your  lusts.  Ye /Mat.  »i.  39; 
adulterers  and*  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  h^j^*-,'*; 
of  the  world  is  ''enmity  with  God  ?  whosoever  therefore  will  be  'J|^^^' 

5  a  friend  of  the  world  is*  the  enemy  of  God.     Do  ye  think 
that  the  scripture  saith  in  vain,*  The  spirit  that  dwelleth '  in  us 

6  lusteth  to  envy?"     But  he  giveth  more  grace.     Wherefore  he 

saith,  *God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  *J*rov.m.  34 

7  humble.      Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God.      'Resist  the  *^^,^*;^ 

8  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.     *  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  ^|^  j^ 
will  draw  nigh  to  you.     '  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners;  and  '!*»•«>▼•  4. 

9  purify  your  hearts,  ye  **  double-minded.      *Be  afflicted,  and  ^jlg^'-^f-^ 
mourn,  and  weep:  let  your  laughter  be  turned  to  mourning, 

10  and  your  joy  to  heaviness.*     '  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  *^**;  p^ 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up."  ^ ' 

11  ^ Speak  not  evil  one  of"  another,  brethren.  He  that /Mat.  vili: 
speaketh  evil  of"  his  brother,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  iCor. iv. 5. 
'speaketh  evil  of"  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law:  but  if  thou  ^ Rom. air. 4. 
judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge. 

12  There  is  one  lawgiver,"  ''who  is  able  to  save  and  destroy :  who  »'Mat.  x.  a 
art  thou  that  '  judgest  another  ?  **  '  ^"^  "'•  *• 

•  and  envy        «  All  MSS.  omit  yet   Put  a  full  stop  after  war,  cmd  omit  yet 

•  spend  it  in  *  Best  MSS,  omit  adulterers  and 

•  is  constituted  •  Insert  note  0/ interrogation  after  vain 
^  Some  MSS,  read.  He  made  to  dwell 

•  Does  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  us  long  towards  envy  ? 

•  dejecdon  '<>  exalt  you  •'  Speak  not  one  against 
"  speaketh  against  i»  Best  MSS,  ready  One  is  the  lawgiver  and  judge 
"  Best  MSS.  ready  thy  neighbour 
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Contents.  St.  James  warns  bis  readers 
■gainst  those  evil  passions  which  gave  rise  to 
wars  and  fightings  among  them.  They  must 
moderate  their  desires,  and  guard  against  self- 
gratification.  If  they  placed  their  chief  affections 
on  the  things  of  the  world,  they  were  alienated 
from  God,  for  no  one  could  be  a  friend  of  the 
world  without  being  the  enemy  of  God.  The 
declarations  of  Scripture  against  worldliness  were 
not  made  for  no  purpose ;  and  the  promptings  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit  did  not  lead  to  strife  and 
envy.  They  must  cultivate  submission  to  God, 
resistance  to  the  devil,  outward  and  inward 
purity,  repentance,  and  humility,  'iliey  must 
avoid  all  evil-spealcing  and  censoriousness.  They 
must  not  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  one 
another;  but  ever  remember  that  there  is  one 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,  who  has  the  power  to  carry 
His  judgments  into  effect,  and  to  whom  ail  must 
give  an  account. 

Ver.  I.  From  whence  oome  wan  and  fight- 
ings among  yoat  Other  manuscripts  read, 
Whence  wars  and  whence  fightings  among  you  ? 
The  connection  is  as  follows: — St.  James  had 
been  reproving  his  readers  for  envy  and  party- 
strife,  which  was  the  occasion  of  contentions 
among  them  (iii.  1 6) ;  and  he  now  proceeds 
to  trace  those  mischiefs  to  their  origin  in  their 
sinful  lusts.  The  sudden  transition  from  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  sown  by  the  peacemakers 
to  the  prevalence  of  wars  and  fightings,  is  start- 
ling. Indeed,  the  expressions  used  in  this 
passage,  wherein  the  readers  are  accused  of  wars 
and  fightings,  are  said  to  kill,  and  are  called 
adulterers,  are  so  strong,  that  at  first  sight  one 
might  suppose  the  Epistle  to  be  addressed  to  the 
nnbelieving  Jews,  to  whose  state  and  character 
these  expressions  literally  applied,  and  not  to 
Jewish  Christians,  to  whom  they  could  be  only 
figuratively  applicable ;  but  the  whole  spirit  and 
structure  of  the  Epistle  prove  that  it  was  written 
to  believers.  We  must  make  allowance  for  the 
vehement  style  of  the  writer.  Besides,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  an  ideal  excellence  as  existing  in 
the  primitive  Church ;  we  learn,  especially  from 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  it  had 
its  faults  and  blemishes ;  the  converts  carried 
with  them  into  Christianity  many  of  the  vices  of 
their  unconverted  state.  This  is  the  case  with 
our  modem  missions ;  the  vices  which  are  pre- 
Talent  among  their  unconverted  countrymen  are 
those  to  which  the  converts  are  most  exposed  and 
most  inclined.  Now  a  contentious  spirit  was  a 
Jewish  vice.  Wars  and  fightings  were  at  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  indeed, 
it  was  this  contentious  spirit  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  ruin.  The  Jewish  Christians  had  not  eman- 
mated  themselves  from  this  national  character. 
Tne  tenns '  wars'  and '  fightings '  express  the  bitter 
contentions  which  prevailed  among  them  ;  ?  wars ' 
denoting  a  state  of  contention  generally,  and 
•  fightmgs  *  particular  outbreaks  of  it.  These  con- 
tentions are  not  to  be  limited  to  disputes  among 
teachers  or  to  religious  controversies,  but  are  to 
be  understood  generally — all  those  quarrels  which 
arise  from  our  sinful  passions  and  selfish  desires. 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Prince  of 
Peace  visited  this  earth,  and  the  Gospel  announc- 
ii^  '  peace  on  earth '  was  prockiimed  ;  and  yet 
there  are  still  wars  and  fightings  in  the  Church 
jmd  in  the  world. — oome  they  not  hence.  James 
by  a  second  question  answers  his  first,  appealing 


to  the  consciences  of  his  readers. — even  of  yoni 
lusts  or  pleasures.  Their  evil  desires  were  the 
occasion  of  their  contentions ;  desires  after  worldly 
objects — the  greed  of  gain  or  influence.  And 
such  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  wars  which  have 
devastated  this  earth  ;  these  spring  from  the  evil 
passions  of  men.  'Nothing,*  observes  Plato, 
'  but  the  body  and  its  lusts  and  appetites  kindle 
sedition,  quarrels,  and  wars  in  this  world.' — that 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  'against 
the  mind,'  or  *  against  the  soul.'  There  are 
different  forms  of  this  war  of  our  lusts.  There  is 
the  war  between  the  sensual  inclination  and  the 
conscience ;  between  indwelling  sin  and  the 
principle  of  grace  in  the  renewed  man;  and 
between  one  sinful  lust  and  another,  as  for 
example  between  avarice  and  ambition.  There  is 
the  law  of  the  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  the  mind  (Rom.  vii.  23).  But  it  is  not  to  these 
forms  of  war  that  St.  James  alludes  ;  the  lusts  are 
rather  considered  as  a  combined  force  warring 
against  our  fellow-men  ;  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
state  of  internal  war  in  the  soul,  but  of  active 
contention  against  others. — in  your  membexs. 
The  lusts  have  their  seat  in  our  bodily  members ; 
and  these  members  are  the  instruments  which  they 
use  in  accomplishing  their  purposes.  Thus  St. 
Paul  says :  '  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof; 
neither  yield  ye  your  meml^rs  as  instruments  of 
unrighteousness  unto  sin  '  (Rom.  vi.  12,  13). 

Ver.  2.  Ye  lust  and  have  not.  This  verse 
further  describes  the  origin  or  genesis  of  these 
extemal  strifes.  First,  then,  is  the  evil  desire ; 
then  this  desire,  being  ungratified,  leads  to  hatred 
and  envy ;  and  hatred  and  envy  lead  to  wars  and 
fightings  (comp.  Jas.  i.  15).  The  objects  of 
desire  are  worldly  blessings — the  gratification  of 
our  sinful  interests.  This  spirit  of  restless  desire 
was  also  at  this  time  the  national  character  of  the 
Jews ;  they  were  restless  under  the  government  of 
the  Romans,  and  eagerly  desired  national  liberty 
and  the  lordship  over  other  nations.  These 
desires  were  especially  fostered  by  their  belief  in 
an  earthly  Messiah,  who  should  bestow  worldly 
blessings  on  His  followers.  This  Jewish  vice  was 
prevalent  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  per- 
haps the  false-notion  of  an  earthly  Messiah  was  not 
eradicated  from  among  them.—  ye  kill ;  expressive 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  hatred  that  prevailed.  If 
this  Epistle  were  addressed  to  the  Jews  generally, 
these  words  would  receive  a  literal  meaning ;  but 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  contentions  among 
the  Jewish  Christians  led  to  actual  bloodshed, 
although  such  has  often  been  their  result  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  Mords,  then,  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  modified  sense,  denoting  that 
bitter  hatred  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  is  equivalent  to  murder  :  *  Ye  kill  in 
spirit.'  'He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer'  (i  John  iii.  15).  Compare  with  this 
the  words  of  our  I-ord  :  *  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment;  but  I  say  unto  you, 
That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment  *  (Matt. 
y.  21,  22).  Not  the  external  act,  but  the  internal 
disposition,  the  bitter  hatred,  is  described. 
Strong  and  vehement  expressions  are  character- 
istic of  the  style  of  St.  James. — and  desire  to 
have;    or    rather,    'and    envy '—indulge    in    a 
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resentful  and  enTions  spirit  toward  others. — and 
eannot  obtain,  namely,  that  on  account  of  which 
you  indulge  in  hatred  and  envy. — ^ye  fight  nnd 
wftf ;  the  third  stage  in  the  genesis  of  contention. 
— yet ;  this  word  is  not  in  the  Greek.  It  is  best 
to  put  a  full  Slop  after  '  war/  and  b^in  a  new 
clause,  showing  the  reason  why  their  desires  were 
not  gratified,  either  because  they  asked  not,  or 
asked  wrongfully. — ye  have  not,  becaufle  ye 
asked  not  There  seems  here  a  reference  to  our 
Lord's  declaration  :  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.'  And  it  is  also  here  implied  that  we  are 
permitted  to  ask  for  temporal  blessings,  only  we 
must  not  ask  wrongly. 

Ver.  3.  Ye  aa^  and  xeoeiYe  not:  as  if  to 
anticipate  the  reply  of  his  readers  that  they  did 
ask,  but  still  did  not  receive  the  object  of  their 
desires.— becanae  ye  aak  amiaa:  or  wrongly, 
wickedly;  either  in  an  improper  spirit,  without 
faith  in  God  as  the  Hearer  ot  prayer ;  or  rather 
for  improper  objects,  for  worldly  things  which  are 
pernicious  in  themselves  or  prejudicial  to  the 
petitioner — ^for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-gratifica- 
tion, without  any  thought  of  the  glory  of  God. 
Such  asking  is  equivalent  to  not  asking. — that  ye 
may  oonamne  it  (that  which  ye  ask)  on,  or  spend 
it  in,  yonr  Insts:  in  order  to  gratify  your  own 
sinful  desires.  The  meaning  is :  if  you  pray  in  a 
proper  spirit,  these  selfish  desires,  which  arc  the 
occasion  of  those  bitter  contentions  among  you, 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Ver.  4.  Ye  adnltexen  and  adnltexeflBea.  The 
best  manuscripts  read  only  'ye  adulteresses,'  a 
reading  more  suitable  to  the  metaphor  employed. 
This  appellation  might  be  taken  literally,  if  we 
referred  it  to  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  but,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  can  only  be 
understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  It  is  spiritual 
adultery  to  which  St  James  here  alludes.  He 
here  adopts  the  language  of  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  By  the  prophets  God  is  represented  as 
the  'Husband  of  His  people,'  and  sin,  especially 
the  sin  of  idolatxy,  as  unfaithfulness  to  Him.  Nor 
is  this  metaphor  confined  to  the  Old  Testament 
Our  Lord,  on  two  occasions  at  least,  calls  the 

iews  '  an  adulterous  generation '  (Matt  xii.  39 ; 
f  ark  viii.  38) ;  and  St  Peter  speaks  of  wicked 
Christians  as  '  having  e^es  full  of  adultery '  (2  Pet 
ii.  14).  The  believer  is  considered  as  married  to 
the  Lord  (Rom.  vii.  4);  and  the  world  is  God*s 
rival,  that  which  seduces  our  affections  from  Him. 
St  James,  in  using  this  strong  and  startling 
epithet,  gives  vent  to  his  moral  indignation.  He 
is  filled  with  holy  anger  on  account  of  the  con- 
tentions that  prevailed  amt>nc  them. — know  ye 
not  that  the  friendship  of  tiie  world.  This  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  indulgence  of  sinful 
lusts,  or  to  an  eager  pursuit  after  the  carnal 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  out  by  this  is  meant  an 
over-attachment  to  worldly  objects,  an  eager 
craving  after  the  riches  or  influence  of  the  world ; 
in  short,  world liness,  worldly  desires  without  any 
thought  of  God,  a  preference  of  the  world  to 
Him.~i8  enmity  with  God.  God  and  the  world 
here  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  rivals :  so 
that  we  cannot  love  the  one  without  rejecting  the 
other — *Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon' 
(Matt  vi,  24).  The  more  the  world  occupies  our 
hearts,  the  less  room  there  b  in  them  for  God, 
and  the  more  forgetfiil  are  we  of  the  world  to 
come.— whoBoeyer  therefore  will  be:  literally, 
'  whosoever  wishes  to  be ' — has  chosen  the  world 


as  his  portion.— the  fidend  of  the  wodd — ^resolves 

to  cultivate  its  firiendship  and  favour  as  bis  chief 
good — ia,  or  rather,  'constitutes  himself'  'sets 
himself  up  as,'  the  enemy  of  God. 

Ver.  5.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  very 
difficult :  it  is  one  of  the  dark  sayings  of  Scripture. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  two  causes :  from  the 
fact  that  no  such  passajge,  as  St.  James  apparently 
quotes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
from  the  supposed  quotation  itself  being  obscure, 
and  susceptible  of  different  and  even  of>posite 
meanings.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Scxiptoxe 
eaiih  in  vain:  that  its  declaration  is  made  for 
no  purpose.  These  words  appear  to  introduce 
a  scriptural  quotation ;  but  no  passage  can  be 
found  which  expresses  the  subjoined  sentiment. 
Various  passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  said 
in  the  New,  have  been  adduced,  but  not  one  whidi 
is  identical  with  the  supposed  quotaiion.  Some, 
indeed,  think  that  the  quotation  cited  is  that 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  mentioned  in 
the  next  verse,  'God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble,'  and  that  all  that 
intervenes  is  to  be  considered  as  a  parenthesis  ;^ 
but  this  is  a  forced  method  of  removing  the 
difficulty.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  St  James 
alludes,  not  to  any  particular  quotation,  but  to 
the  general  scope  of  Scripture:  Do  you  think 
that  the  scriptural  declarations  are  made  in  vain  ? 
This  may  refer  to  the  sentiment  that  follows :  or, 
as  we  think  is  better,  to  what  precedes,  to  the 
scriptural  denunciations  against  worldliness,  and 
the  indulgence  of  hatred  and  envy. — ^the  spirit 
that  dw&eth  in  na  Insteth  to  envy.  These 
words  have  given  rise  to  a  vast  variety  of  interpre- 
tations. According  to  our  version,  the  meaning 
is  that  the  Scriptures  declare  that  our  depraved 
nature  is  given  to  envy.  But  to  this  it  has  been 
forcibly  objected  that  'the  spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us  is  a  spirit  different  from  ourselves,  and 
therefore  cannot  denote  our  depraved  nature. 
Accordingly,  some  think  that  the  'spirit  of  evil,' 
or  Satan,  is  here  meant.  But,  although  such  an 
expression  as  '  Satan  dwelling  within  us '  may  be 
admissible,  yet  this  meaning  is  contradicted  by 
the  next  verse :  '  He  giveth  more  grace,'  which 
would  require  '  God '  to  be  inserted  as  its  subject 
Others  suppose  that  by  '  the  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us'  is  meant  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  give  to 
the  words  '  to  envy '  an  adverbial  import :  they 
think  that  the  metaphor  introduced  by  the  words 
'  adulteresses '  is  still  carried  on ;  and  accordingly 
they  give  the  following  rendering  to  the  words: 
•The  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us  jealously  desireth 
us  for  Hb  own.'*  But  to  this  it  is  objected  that 
the  word  rendered  'envy'  is  always  used  in 
Scripture  in  a  bad  sense,  and  that  the  words  '  us 
for  his  own*  are  inserted  in  the  text  Some 
render  the  clause :  '  The  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us 
lusteth  against  envy;'  but  this  gives  a  false 
meaning  to  the  preposition.  Another  translation 
is  to  understand  oy  *  the  spirit '  the  human  spirit, 
and  to  consider  it  not  as  the  subject  but  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  Accordingly  the  following 
interpretation  is  given :  '  God  eagerly  desires  the 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us.''  But  here  also  an 
erroneous  meaning  is  given  to  the  words  rendered 
in  our  version  '  to  envy ; '  and  '  the  spirit  that 

1  This  is  Huther's  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
*  So  Alford,  BrQckncr.  Basset,  and  Pluroptre. 
SSo  Erdmann  and  Dean  Scott,  who.  however,  undeiw 
'  by  the  spirit  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  tantologicaL 
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dveUeth  in  us '  is  a  strange  circumlocution  for  the 
bnman  spirit  It  gives  the  best  translation,  and 
the  one  freest  from  difficulties,  to  refer  '  the  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us*  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
suppose  that  there  are  here  two  distinct  questions  :^ 
Do  you  think  that  the  Scripture  speaks  in  vain  ? 
Are  its  declarations  against  worldliness,  and 
strife,  and  envy,  a  mere  empty  sound  ?  Does  the 
Spirit  that  dwells  in  us  lust  to  envy  ?  Does  He 
encourage  such  worldly  affections  ?  Are  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  envy,  and  strife,  and  worldliness,  and 
not  rather  love,  joy,  peace?  'Some,*  observes 
Calvin,  '  think  that  the  soul  of  roan  is  meant,  and 
read  the  sentence  affirmatively,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  as  it  u  depraved  is  infected  with  envy. 
They,  however,  think  better  who  regard  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  intended :  for  it  is  He  that  is 
given  to  dwell  in  us.  I  then  take  the  Spirit  as 
that  of  God,  and  read  the  sentence  as  a  question  ; 
for  it  was  the  apostle's  object  to  prove  that  because 
Ihcy  envied  they  were  not  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.'  Another  important,  and  perhaps  better 
attested,  reading  of  the  Greek  is  'caused  to  dwell,* 
instead  of '  dwelleth ; '  but  this  is  also  in  conformity 
with  the  interpretation  given  above:  'Does  the 
Spirit  which  He  caused  to  dwell  in  us  lust  to 
envy  ? '  If  that  be  the  correct  reading,  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  our  version  is  erroneous ;  for 
our  depraved  nature  can  never  be  described  as 
'the  spirit  which  God  caused  to  dwell  in  us.' 

Ver.  6.  But  he,  that  is,  God,  or  rather  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  the  immediate  antecedent. — 
giveth  more,  or  greater,  grace.  Here  also  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  determining  what  .'  more '  refers 
to  :  this  depends  on  the  meaning  given  to  the 
former  clause.  Some  render  it  '  greater  than  the 
world  gives: '  others,  'greater  than  the  strength 
of  depravity  that  exists  within  us.'  Perhaps  the 
roost 'correct  meaning  is  :  Just  because  the  Spirit 
does  not  lust  to  envy  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  lust  to 
envy  in  man :  therefore,  to  overcome  this  lust, 
He  giveth  more  grace.— Wherefore  he  Baith: 
that  L«,  God  or  the  Spirit  saith.  This  is  better 
than  the  rendering  *  the  Scripture  saith.' — God 
leaiateth  the  inroud,  bat  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  and  is  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
except  that  there  we  have  the  word  '  L^rd ' 
instead  of  'God.'  The  same  quotation,  and 
with  the  same  variation,  occurs  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (i  Pet.  v,  5).  The  words  in  our  version 
are,  '  Surely  he  scometh  the  scomers ;  but  he 
giveth  grace  to  the  lowly'  (Prov.  iii.  34).  By 
the  proud  here  are  meant  the  contentious— those 
who  eagerly  desire  worldly  objects  ;  and  by  the 
humble,  those  who  have  overcome  their  worldly 
desires  and  govern  their  passions. 

Ver.  7.  Mow  follow  several  exhortations  to 
enforce  humility  and  the  subjection  of  the 
passions.  Submit  yonxBelveB  therefore  to  God. 
Because  God  resisteth  the  proud,  therefore  submit 
yourselves  to  Him.  Submission  is  the  first  step 
of  the  sinner's  return  to  God  ;  and  the  same  spint 
of  submission  accompanies  the  believer  in  every 
succeeding  stage.  Submission  is  the  parent  of 
patience,  contentment,  freedom  from  petulance, 
trust,  hope,  and  other  blessed  and  peaceful  graces ; 
whereas  the  want  of  submission  gives  rise  to 
nngovemed  desires,  envy,  hatred,  and  all  those 
pasions  which  are  the  cause  of  bitter  contentions. 
\  the  devil.  Submission  to  God  implies 
1  So  the  Rerised  Vernon. 


resistance  to  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  the  devil  the 
spirit  of  evil,  especially  as  the  devil  is  the  author 
of  pride  and  contention.  We  must  realize  our 
spiritual  enemy,  and  resist  him  with  spiritual 
weapon*;  ( Eph.  vL  1 1 ,  16),  especially  by  the  exercise 
of  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer  on  our  part 
Compare  the  words  of  St.  Peter :  '  Be  sober,  be 
vigilant,  because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour :  whom  resist  stedfast  in  the 
faith'  (X  Pet  v.  8,  9).--«id  he  will  flee  from 
you.  'We  may,'  says  Benson,  'chase  away 
the  devil  not  by  holy  water,  not  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  but  by  steady  virtue  and  resolute 
goodness.' 

Ver.  8.  Draw  nigh  to  God :  not  to  be  limited 
to  prayer,  but  to  be  understood  of  our  intercourse 
with  God  generally.— and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
yon.  Compare  the  words  of  2^hariah  :  '  Turn 
ye  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts*  (Zech.  i.  3).— Cleanse 
your  hands,  ye  dnners.  The  priests  l^efore  they 
ministered  at  the  altar,  and  the  people  before 
they  prayed,  always  washed  their  hands,  thus 
intimating  the  purity  with  which  we  ought  to 
approach  God.  The  hands  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  being  the  instruments  of  wickedness. — 
and  purify  your  hearts.  The  cleansing  of  the 
hands  refers  to  external,  and  the  purification  of 
the  hearts  to  internal  purity ;  the  one  to  the 
absence  from  contention,  and  the  other  to 
freedom  from  those  lusts  which  were  the  cause 
of  contention ;  the  external  and  the  internal  must 
correspond :  we  must  have  '  clean  hands  and  a 

Sure  heart  *  (Ps.  xxiv.  4).     There  is  not    much 
ifference    in    the    two    words    here    rendered 

*  cleansing '  and  *  purifying : '  the  former  is 
fireedom  from  stain  or  blemish,  the  latter  is 
consecrated  or  set  apart. — ^ye  double-minded: 
having,  as  it  were,  two  souls— the  one  professing 
to  be  attached  to  God,  and  the  other  really 
attached  to  the  world.     The  epithets  '  sinners '  and 

*  double-minded  '  refer  not  to  different,  but  to  the 
same  class  of  persons. 

Ver.  9.  Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep — 
namely,  over  your  envy  and  hatred,  your  strifes 
and  contentions,  and  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
them.  The  epithets  '  sinners '  and  '  double-minded ' 
imply  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  true 
repentance  must  ever  be  accony>anied  with  godly 
sorrow.  —  let  your  laughter  be  turned  to 
mourning,  and  your  joy  to  heavineas :  feelings 
which  are  more  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

Ver.  10.  Humble  yourselveB.  All  the  above 
exhortations  are  enforcements  of  humility. — in 
the  Bight  of  the  Lord  :  that  is,  before  the  Lord,  as 
in  His  presence.  The  Lord  is,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  not  Christ,  but  God.— and 
he  shall  lift  you  up,  or  rather  exalt  you,  both  in 
this  world  by  His  grace,  and  in  the  next  world  to 
His  glory.  The  true  way  to  exaltation  is  through 
humility.  Compare  the  very  similar  words  in  St 
Peter's  Epistle :  '  Humble  yourselves  therefore 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  He  may 
exalt  you  in  due  time'  (i  Pet.  v.  6)  ;  and  the 
words  of  our  Lord  :  '  Whosoever  shall  exalt 
himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted'  (Matt  xxiiL  12). 
Humility  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  all  ^aces.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
that  contentious,  envious,  and  resentful  spirit 
which  St  James  here  so  vehemently  condemns ; 
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this  law  of  loTc,  and  thus  speaks  evil  of  it,  or 
undervalues  it.— and  jndgeta  the  law.  Some 
suppose  that  by  this  is  meant  that  be  who  judges 
his  brother,  judges  the  law  by  setting  himself 
above  it,  pronouncing  on  its  observance  or  noa- 
observance  by  another  (Alford).  But  it  rather 
appears  to  mean :  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his 
brother  condemneth  his  brother ;  and  in  doing  so, 
without  necessary  occasion,  usurpeth  the  authority 
of  the  judge ;  a  meaning,  however,  which  b  not 
essentially  different  -  bat  if  ^oa  judge  the  ]*w, 
thon  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  hut  a  judge :  by 
condemning  thy  lellow-men,  thou  steppest  out  of 
thy  province,  which  Ls  not  to  judge  the  law,  bat  to 
obey  it  Judgment  is  the  province  of  God,  the 
one  Lawgiver,  not  of  the  subject  to  the  law,  and 
far  let)  of  the  tran[:ressor  of  the  law. 

Ver.  12.  There  ia  one  LawgiTer.  Most  mana- 
scripts  read,  'There  is  one  Lawgiver  and  Judge  s  * 
and  this  is  more  suitable  to  the  context,  as  it  is 
the  province  of  a  judge  that  is  adverted  to.  These 
are  not  many,  but  one :  one  pre-eminently  and 
exclusively.  All  human  lawgivers  and  judges 
derive  their  authority  from  God,  and  are  only  to 
be  obeyed  when  their  commands  are  not  opposed 
to  His.  God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  the 
fountain  of  justice. — who  is  able  :  who  has  both 
the  authority  to  command  and  thepower  to  exe- 
cute.—to  lave  and  to  destroy.  Who  art  thou : 
expressing  the  insignificance  of  man  :  thou,  who 
art  so  ignorant  and  so  erring,  so  sinful  and  so 
liable  to  fall ;  thou,  who  hast  no  power  and  no 
authority ;  thou,  who  art  thyself  guilty  and  as  a 
sinner  obnoxious  to  the  judgment  of  God  :  hnw 
darest  thou  invade  the  office  of  this  supreme  and 
universal  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  and  expose  thyself 
to  His  condemnation?  — that  judgeet  another t 
Compare  the  words  of  Paul :  '  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man's  servant?'  (Rom.  xiv.  4). 
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peace  and  contentment  are  its  inseparable  asso- 
ciates. Humility  is  the  true  spirit  of  all  obedience ; 
submission  is  the  perfection  of  virtue ;  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  is  just  another  term 
for  universal  holiness. 

Ver.  II.  Here  a  new  sentence  begins,  and  yet 
in  close  connection  with  the  preceding.  St. 
James  returns  to  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  and 
cautions  his  readers  against  that  sinful  judging  and 
censuring  which  was  the  effect  of  their  bitter 
contentions. — Speak  not  erii  one  of  another, 
brethren.  Evil  speaking  has  its  origin  in  resent- 
ment and  envy.  Those  whom  we  do  not  like,  or 
who  are  our  successful  rivals,  we  are  apt  to  de- 
preciate. On  the  other  hand,  humility  in  the 
sight  of  God  will  show  itself  in  humility  with 
reference  to  our  fellow-men  :  we  will  think  humbly 
of  ourselves,  and  so  will  not  be  so  apt  to  under- 
value others.  Of  course,  all  evil  speaking  is  not 
here  forbidden  ;  we  are  bound  to  airect  attention 
to  the  wicked,  as  a  warning  to  others ;  but  the 
evil  speaking  which  St  James  here  condemns,  is 
sinful  censuring ;  judging  the  motives  and  charac- 
ter of  men ;  pretending  to  see  into  their  hearts, 
and  discerning  the  motives  of  their  actions  ;  con- 
demning them  without  good  reason  from  prejudice 
and  envy,  and  thus  usui^ing  the  judicial  authority 
of  God.— He  that  speakedi  evil  of  his  brother 
and  Jndgeth  his  brother.  Judging  here  is  used, 
as  it  is  often  in  Scripture,  in  the  sense  of  condemn- 
ing. Compare  with  this  the  prohibition  of  our 
Lord  :  'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For 
with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged ' 
(Matt  vii.  I).— speaketh  eVil  of  the  law.  By 
the  law  here  is  meant  the  moral  biw,  that  law  the 
summary  of  which  is,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself ; '  and  which  St.  James  designates 
*  the  royal  law '  (Jas.  ii  8).  He  who  in  a  cen- 
sorious spirit  judges  his  brother,  sets  at  nought 
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Warnings  to  the  Rich. 

13  t"^  O  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go 
V-T     into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and 

14  sell,*  and  get  gain ;  whereas  *  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 

*  morrow:  for  what  is  your  life?     *It  is  even*  a  vapour,  that  jSrSd'T^-** 

15  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.     For  that    "2**^*' 
ye  ouzht  to  say,*  ^  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall*  live,  and  do  this  cActsxviiL«i: 

•^  **  '  I  Cor.  !▼.  X9, 

16  or  that      But   now  ye   rejoice  in   your   boastings:    all  such    *^7- 

17  rejoicing  is  evil.     Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

Chap.  v.  i.  Go  to  now,  ^'ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for*  your  i/ja«.iL«,T. 

2  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  '^^«.     Your  riches  are  corrupted, 

3  and  your  garments  'are  moth-eaten.     Your  gold  and  silver  is  ^Jobwiuas; 

^  will  spend  there  a  year,  and  will  traffic.  m^Acu  » 

•  This  14/A  verse  to  be  printed  as  a  parenthesis.  33»* 

•  Best  MSS.  read^  For  ye  are  *  instead  of  saying  •  insert  both 


^  howling  over 


are  coming  on 
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cankered  ;  •  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  -^  a  witness  against ' 
you,  and  shall  eat   your  flesh   as   it   were*'^  ''fire.     Ye  have 

4  *  heaped  treasure  together  for"  the  last  days.  Behold,  ^the 
hire  of  the  labourers  which  have  reaped  down"  your  fields, 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  *  crieth :  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  '  the  Lord 

5  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  "  on  the  earth,  and  been 
wanton ;  ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  as "  in  a  **  day  of 

6  slaughter.  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  "the  just;"  CTid^^ 
he  doth  not  resist  you. 

•  corroded  •  to  *•  omit  it  were  *'  in 

"  mowed  "  delicately  **  The  best  MSS.  omit  as 

**  ye  condemned,  ye  killed  the  just  one 
'*  omit  and,  and  insert  semicolon  after  }\i%t  one 
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/  Hab.  U.  II. 
^Pt.  X3d.  9. 

k  Rom.  u.  5 : 
Ps.  xxxix.  6. 

t  Lev.  xix.  13; 
Deut.  xxiv.5; 
Mai.  iii.  5. 

A  Gen.  iv.  i<x 

I  Rom.  ix  99. 


M  Jer.  ziL  3. 

M  Acts  uL  Z4, 
vii.5«; 


15.  ^ 
Wis 


Contents.  St.  James,  having  warned  his 
readers  against  worldfiness,  and  exhorted  them  to 
hamility  before  God,  proceeds  to  censure  the  rich 
lor  their  foigetfulness  of  their  dependence  upon 
God,  their  proud  confidence  in  their  worldly  plans, 
mnd  their  arrogant  boasting  as  if  they  were  their 
own  masters ;  he  reminds  them  of  the  brevity  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  exhorts  them  to  acknow- 
ledge God  in  their  worldly  transactions,  and  to 
leauze  His  absolute  power  over  them.  He  then 
apostrophizes  the  ungodly  rich,  and,  like  an  Old 
Testament  prophet,  pronounces  their  doom.  Their 
riches,  their  garments,  their  gold  and  silver  would 
all  perish ;  they  had  accumulated  treasure  for  the 
day  of  wrath.  Especially  he  mentions  three  crying 
sms  which  drew  upon  them  the  Divine  vengeance : 
their  injustice  toward  their  labourers,  their  luxury 
and  self-indulgence,  and  their  oppression  of  the 
righteous. 

Ver.  13.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  and  consider- 
ate difficulty  to  whom  this  passage  is  addressed ; 
whether  James  is  here  addressing  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church,  who  had  not  yet 
laid  aside  the  Jewish  vices  of  their  unconverted 
state;  or  whether  he  admonishes  the  oppressors 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the 
ungodly  and  rich  in  this  world.  Three  reasons 
have  been  assigned  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
imbelievers  are  here  addressed.^  I.  The  address 
*Go  to,*  again  repeated  (chap.  v.  i),  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  words  in  the  two  apostrophes 
are  addressed  to  those  without  the  Church.  2. 
Those  addressed  are  not  designated  as  *  brethren,' 
as  is  the  usual  custom  of  SL  James,  nor  are  any 
marks  given  to  indicate  that  they  are  Christians. 
3.  Their  ungodly  conduct  is  so  described  that  it 
can  only  be  applicable  to  those  without  the  church, 
and  their  doom  is  pronounced  without  any  call  to 
repentance.  Others  affirm  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  moral  corruption  in  the  early 
Church,  and  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  address  those  who  were  outside 
of  the  Christian  community.  Perhaps  the  most 
correct  opinion  is  to  assume  that  the  first  part  of 
the  passage^  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  is  an 
admonition  to  the  worldly  members  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  the  second  part,  commencing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter,  is  an  apostrophe  to 
the  rich  and  the  ungodly  in  the  world.     The 


passage  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  each 
beginning  with  the  address  '  Go  to ; '  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  persons  thus 
similarly  addressed  in  both  paragraphs  were  the 
same.  We  consider,  then,  that  those  here  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  paragraph  were  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Go  to,  a  call  to  attention, 
found  only  here  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter.— now :  this  being  the  case ;  an  inference 
from  the  preceding  warning  against  worldliness 
and  presumptuous  confidence. — ye  that  say,  To- 
day or  to-motTOW;  other  manuscripts  read 
*  to-day  and  to-morrow ; '  but  the  diflerence  in 
meaning  is  slight. — ^we  will  go  into  sudi  a  city  : 
literally,  into  this  city  or  the  city  in  the  intention 
of  the  speaker.— and  continue  there  a  year: 
literally,  *  spend  a  year.'  Other  manuscripts  read, 
'  Let  us  go  mto  such  a  city,  and  let  us  spend  there 
a  year.*— and  buy  and  sell :  literally,  *  traffic.'— 
and  get  gain,  lliere  could  be  nothing  wrong  in 
the  mere  merchandise ;  the  sin  consisted  in  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  a 
want  of  realization  of  their  dependence  on  God. 
The  practice  referred  to  is  still  very  common  in 
the  Elast.  Merchants  journey  to  some  distant  city 
with  their  stock  of  goods,  and  continue  there  until 
the  whole  is  disposed  of. 

Ver.  14.  Whereas  ye  know  not  what  ahall  he 
on  the  morrow.  You  are  ignorant  of  what  shall 
happen  to  you  ;  your  health  and  lives  are  not  at 
your  own  disposal.  Compare  the  similar  thought 
in  Proverbs  :  •  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  * 
(Prov.  xxvii.  i).— For  what  ia  your  lifef  It  is 
even  a  vaponr.  ITie  best  manuscripts  read,  'Ye 
are  even  a  vapour ; '  and  this  is  a  more  lively  and 
graphic  form  of  expression.  Ye  are  a  mere  vapour ; 
a  smoke,  or  an  exhalation  from  the  ground. — that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  yaniaheth 
away.  A  metaphor  peculiar  to  St.  James  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and,  as  has  been  mcU  remarked,  there 
is  hardly  a  finer  image  in  any  author  of  the  un- 
certainty, the  brevity,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  We  are  but  as  a  smoke  which  is  only  seen 
to  vanish  ;  a  vapour  which  rises  from  me  ground 
at  dawn,  and  disappears  long  before  noon-day. 
A  somewhat  similar  image  is  employed  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  :  *  Our  names  shall  be  foi^otten 
in  time,   and  no  man  shall  have  our  works  in 
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remembrance,  and  our  life  shall  pass  away  as  the 
trace  of  a  cloud,  and  shall  be  dispersed  as  a  mist 
that  is  driven  away  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
overcome  with  the  heat  thereof  (Wisdom  ii.  4). 
Elsewhere  in  Scripture  the  brevity  of  human  life 
is  compared  to  a  shadow  that  declineth,  or  to  the 
fading  of  the  flowers.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  life ; 
we  appear  as  a  flash,  and  then  are  swallowed  np 
in  darkness. 

Ver.  15.  Forthftt  ye  onght  to  say:  literally, 
'instead  of  your  saying.*  This  verse  is  directly 
connected  with  the  13th,  and  the  14th  verse 
Is  to  be  considered  as  a  parenthesis.  Ye  say, 
•To-day  or  to-morrow  we  shall  go  into  such  a  city ;  * 
instead  of  sayine,  *  If  the  Lord  will.*  Ye  assert 
vour  self-dependence,  instead  of  humbly  acknow- 
ledging your  dependence  on  God.— If  the  Lord 


wllL  Compare  with  this  expression  of  dependence 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  *  I  will  return  again  to  you, 
if  God  wiir  (Acts  xviii.  21);  '1  will  come  to 
you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will'  (i  Cor.  iv.  19); 
*  I  trust  to  tarry  a  while  with  you,  if  the  Lord 
permit '  (i  Cor.  xvL  7).— we  shall  liye  and  do  this 
or  that  The  words  may  be  rendered,  *  If  the 
Lord  will  and  we  live,  we  shall  do  this  or  that.' 
But  our  version  u  better,  as  both  the  living  and 
the  doing  are  made  dependent  on  God.  The 
meaning  being  precisely  the  same  as  our  common 
phrase  :  'God  willing  (/?«  voleHte\  I  shall  do  so 
and  so.*  We  must,  however,  beware  of  allowing 
this  expression  of  dependence  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  form,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case ;  it  must 
be  the  real  feeling  of  our  heart  We  must  not 
only  acknowledge  in  words,  but  deeply  realise  our 
deoendence  on  God. 

Ver.  16.  But,  in  contrast  to  this  spirit  of 
dependence  on  God;  instead  of  acknowledging 
God  in  all  your  ways.— now,  as  matters  now 
stand ;  as  b  actually  the  case. — ^ye  rejoice,  literally 
•ye  glory,'  in  yonr  boastingi,  in  your  vauntings, 
in  your  vainglory.  Ye  take  a  pleasure  in  this 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  spirit,  as  if  you  were 
your  absolute  masters.  By  their  boastings  is  to  be 
understood  not  so  much  their  vain  talking,  as  their 
confident  and  groundless  reliance  on  their  own 
health  and  life  ;  in  short,  a  presumptuous  reliance 
on  themselves.  Ye  rejoice  not  in  the  Lord,  as  ye 
ought  to  do  as  Christians  ;  but  in  your  own  vaunt- 
ings.—all  inch  zejoioing,  or  glorying,  ia  evil,  is 
sinful  and  wrong.  It  b  rebellion  against  God — 
casting  off  your  dependence  upon  Him.  Nothing 
is  so  hateful  to  God  as  a  proud  and  arrogant 
spirit 

Ver.  17.  Thexefore:  not  a  mere  general 
inference  drawn  from  what  St  James  has  said  in 
the  previous  part  of  his  Epistle,  but  a  particular 
inference  drawn  from  this  spirit  of  vain  boasting, 
—to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  :  not  to  be 
limited  to  mere  benevolent  actions,  •  knoweth  to 
do  good  works,'  but  to  embrace  our  whole  moral 
conduct — •  knoweth  to  do  what  is  right :  *  'good  * 
here  is  opposed  to  what  is  sinful  and  wrong. — and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  The  omission  of 
good  is  undoubtedly  a  sin,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mission of  evil  We  have  here  the  statement  of 
an  important  principle,  which  is  susceptible  ot 
endless  applications.  The  application  in  the 
present  case  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  You  have 
the^  unquestionable  knowledge  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life ;  you  know  that  it  is  your  duty  to  realize  your 
dependence  on  God ;  if  then  you  do  not  do  so,  it 
you  act  as  if  you  were  your  own  masters,  to  you 


it  is  sin.  Yoa  know  the  right  and  do  the  wnm^ 
and  therefore  are  convicted  of  sin.  (Compaire 
John  ix.  41.) 

Chap.  v.  1.  Go  to  now.  Whoever  may 
be  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  precedini; 
paragraph,  we  consider  that  the  rich  who  are 
here  addressed  were  unbelieving  and  wicked 
men  not  belonging  to  the  Christian  communitT;. 
Some  indeed  consider  that  they  are  rich 
Christians;^  but  the  crime  charged  upon  them 
of  condemning  and  killing  the  just  cannot  be 
applicable  to  believers.  Hence,  Slier  correctly 
remarks  :  •The  rich  men,  whom  St  James  must 
here  mean,  are  those  already  mentioned  in  chap, 
ii.  6,  7:  those  who  practised  violence  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  the  confessors  of  the  Lord  of 
glory,  and  blasphemed  that  good  name  by  which 
they  were  called.  To  them  St  James  predicts, 
as  a  prophet  and  in  the  style  of  the  old  prophets, 
the  impending  judgment  to  which  Jerusalem  was 
doomed,  the  desolation  of  the  land,  and  all  the 
misery  which  he,  like  the  Lord  Himself,  speaks 
of  as  His  coming  to  judgment  and  salvation.'  It 
has  also  been  disputed  whether  we  have  here  a 
pure  and  unmixed  denunciation  of  evil,  or  a  call 
to  repentance.  Certainly  there  is  in  the  words 
no  invitation  to  repentance,  but  a  mere  declaration 
of  vengeance.  •They  are  mistaken,*  observes 
Calvin,  •  who  consider  that  St.  James  here 
exhorts  the  rich  to  repentance.  It  seems  to  be 
a  simple  denunciation  of  God's  judgment,  by 
which  he  meant  to  terrify  them,  without  giving 
them  any  hope  of  pardon,  for  all  that  he  says 
tends  only  to  despair.'  But  this  must  not  be 
too  absolutely  assumed,  for  we  learn  in  the  case 
of  Nineveh  that  all  God's  denunciations  are 
likewise  exhortations  to  repentance. — ye  rich 
men:  to  be  taken  literally,  rich  in  woridly 
wealth  :  the  same  who  were  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  oppressors  of  believers  (Jas.  it  6,  7). 
The  allusion  is  not  to  rich  men  as  a  class,  but  to 
the  unbelieving  rich.  The  words  are  applicable 
to  all  the  rich  who  are  living  without  God  in  the 
world  ;  and  certainly  the  rich  are  under  a  peculiar 
temptation  of  setting  their  affections  upon  the 
things  of  this  world.  Riches  are  too  frequently 
an  obstacle  to  salvation,  a  weight  which  prevents 
the  soul  soaring  upwards  to  heaven. — ^weep  and 
howl  for  yonr  miaeriea :  literally,  •  weep,  howling 
over  your  miseries.*  —  that  uiaU  oome  npon 
yon  !  literally,  *  that  are  coming  upon  you.'  'llie 
miseries  here  referred  to  are  those  which  shall 
precede  or  occur  at  the  advent  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
also,  as  in  our  Lord's  prophecy,  those  which 
occurred  during  the  Jewish  war,  then  close  at 
hand,  miseries  which  were  typical  of  those  which 
would  occur  at  the  advent.  These  miseries  in 
the  Jewish  war  fell  heavily  upon  the  rich.  They 
as  a  class  belonged  to  the  moderate  party,  who, 
having  much  to  lose,  wished  to  avoid  a  war  with 
the  Romans  and  therefore  were  especially 
persecuted  by  the  Jewish  sealots,  who  became 
ti)e  ruling  party.  Nor  were  these  miseries 
confined  to  the  Jews  in  Judea,  but  embraced  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion — *the  twelve  tribes, 
scattered  abroad.'  There  was  at  that  time  a  general 
attack  upon  the  Jews  throughout  the  world.  •  St 
James,'  observes  Bishop  Wordsworth,  *ltke  a 
Christian  Jeremiah,  is  uttering  a  Divine  prophecy 
of  the  woes  that  are  coming  on  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world.' 

1  So  Erdmanii. 
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Ver.  2.  Your  ziohes  an  oonupted.  We  have 
here  a  description  of  the  doom  that  was  to  befall 
the  rich.  Your  riches,  in  which  you  prided 
Xouxselvesy  and  in  which  you  trusted,  will  be 
Uken  from  you.  Some  8ui)pose,  on  account  of 
the  term  '  corrupted,'  that  riches  in  grain  are  to 
be  understood,  which  are  liable  to  comipiion  ;  but 
this  is  refining  too  much  :  the  word  '  corrupted  ' 
is  evidently  a  figurative  term  used  to  denote  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  riches.  The  fact  is 
stated,  in  a  prophetical  manner,  in  the  past  tense, 
as  having  already  occurred — 'your  riches  are 
corrupted,'  denoting  the  certain  and  impending 
nature  of  the  calamity. — and  your  garments  are 
moth-eaten.  The  general  idea  of  'riches'  is 
here  specialized  as  consisting  in  garments  and  in 
treasure — silver  and  gold.  Among  the  Orientals 
garments  still  often  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  riches  (compare  Matt.  vL  19 ; 
Acts  XX.  3^. 

Ver.  3.  Xonr  gold  and  your  silver:  the  other 
treasures  in  which  their  riches  consisted. — iB 
cankered :  corroded,  eaten  through  with  rust. 
Literally,  gold  and  silver  do  not  contract  rust, 
and  hence  various  explanations  have  been  given, 
as,  for  example,  vessels  plated  with  gold ;  but 
such  explanations  are  childish :  the  expression 
may  well  be  employed  to  denote  the  perishable 
nature  of  money. — and  the  mat  of  them  shidl 
be  a  witnen  a^sinst  yon :  literally,  'shall  be  a 
testimony  to  you.'  Some  render  this  :  the  rust 
which  you  have  allowed  to  accumulate  on  them 
from  want  of  use  shall  testify  against  you  in  the 
judgnient  as  an  evidence  of  your  parsimony 
and  sinful  hoarding.  Thus  Neander :  '  As  their 
unused  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  are  devoured 
by  rust,  so  this  will  be  a  witness  against  Uiem, 
their  guilt  being  apparent  from  this,  that  what 
they  should  have  used  for  the  advantage  of  others, 
they  have  suffered  by  want  of  use  to  be  corrupted.' 
But  such  a  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  context :  it 
is  of  the  destruction  of  the  rich  that  St.  James 
here  speaks,  not  of  the  evidence  of  their  crime. 
Hence,  then,  the  meaning  is :  the  rust  of  them 
shall  be  a  testimony  to  your  destruction  ;  the  like 
destruction  shall  befall  you  which  befalls  your  gold 
and  silver. — and  shall  eat  your  flesh:  the 
reference  being  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  body 
by  care,  to  the  corroding  nature  of  riches,  but  to 
the  infliction  of  the  Divine  judgment. — as  it  were 
fixe :  fire  being  the  emblem  of  judgment :  like 
fire  shall  the  rust  eat  your  flesh.  So  also  we 
speak  of  the  devouring  fire.  '  The  Lord  shall 
swallow  them  up  in  His  wrath,  and  the  fire  shall 
devour  them'  (Ps.  zxi.  9). — ^Ye  have  heaped 
tnasnre  together.  Some  render  this :  '  Ye 
have  accumulated  treasures  of  wrath  for  the  day 
of  judgment,'  similar  to  the  words  of  St  Paul : 
'  Thou  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath  '  (Rom.  ii.  5).  But  for  this  meaning 
the  words  '  of  wraih '  have  to  be  supplied.  It  is 
best  to  render  it :  Ye  have  heaped  together  treasure 
for  destruction ;  treasure  which  shall  perish. — 
for,  or  in,  the  last  days :  not  in  the  last  days  of 
your  life ;  but  either  in  the  days  that  shall  precede 
the  coming  of  Christ,  or  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  when  those  awful  judgments 
threatened  by  the  prophets  and  predicted  by 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  un- 
believing and  ungodly  Jews.  We  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  to  Jews  that  St  James  writes ;  and  '  3ie 
last  days '  b  a  Jewish  expression  for  the  age  of 
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the  Messiah,  and  hence  is  fitly  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  denote  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
economy.  The  zealots  during  the  Jewish  war 
regarded  it  as  a  crime  to  be  rich,  and  their 
insatiable  avarice  induced  them  to  search  into  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  to  murder  their  inmates. 

Ver.  4.  Now  follows  a  statement  of  the  sins  of 
the  rich  on  account  of  which  they  are  punished. 
Three  sins  are  mentioned — injustice,  luxury,  and 
oppression.  The  first  sin  mentioned  is  injustice. 
Bonold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have 
reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  yon  kept 
hade  by  fraud.  Some  connect  the  words  *of 
you*  with  'crieth' — *crieth  from  you;'  but  our 
version  is  admissible,  and  the  more  simple.  In 
the  law  of  Moses,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
keep  back  the  wages  of  hired  labourers :  *  Thou 
shaft  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him ; 
the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning'  (Lev.  xix.  13). 
And  again:  *Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 
servant  that  is  poor  and  needy.  At  his  day  thou 
shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go 
down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his 
heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee'  (Deut  xxiv.  14,  15). 
— orieth :  that  is,  for  assistance  to  the  defrauded, 
or  rather  for  vengeance  on  the  defrauders ;  like 
as  Abel's  blood  crieth  unto  God  (Gen.  iv.  10). 
Compare  with  this  the  words  of  Malachi,  which 
some  suppose  St.  James  had  here  in  view  :  '  I  will 
be  a  swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the 
hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow  and  tne  father- 
less, saith  the  Lord  of  hosts'  (Mai.  iii.  5). — and 
the  cries  of  them  that  have  reaped  are  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  An  Old 
Testament  title  of  God,  generally  translated  in  our 
version,  'The  Lord  of  hosts.' ^  It  is  only  used 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  highly  appro- 
priate, as  it  was  an  expression  familiar  to  the 
Jewish  Christians.  In  Rom.  ix.  29,  it  occurs  as 
a  quotation  from  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  It  is 
expressive  of  the  power  of  God ;  as,  being  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  He  has  all  agencies  at  His  com- 
mand, and  therefore  is  able  to  respond  to  the 
cries  of  the  oppressed. 

Ver.  5.  The  second  sin  is  luxury  or  self-indul- 
gence. Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth, 
and  been  wanton— revelled.  The  Jews  at  this 
time  were  especially  addicted  to  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery.— ^ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  that 
is,  yourselves,  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter.  The 
conjunction  '  as '  is  omitted  in  the  best  manuscripts. 
Various  meanings  have  been  given  to  this  expres- 
sion. Some  suppose  that  it  denotes  a  day  of 
feasting,  indicative  of  the  luxurious  living  of  the 
rich ;  but  the  omission  of  the  particle  of  compari- 
son '  as '  is  opposed  to  this  meaninj^,  and  besides 
it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  previous 
clause.  Others  think  that  it  denotes  the  careless- 
ness and  infatuation  of  these  revellers ;  that  they 
were  like  cattle  which  graze  and  feed,  on  the  ver^ 
day  of  their  slaughter,  utterly  unaware  of  their 
danger ;  the  day  of  slaughter  being  here  regarded 
as  the  day  of  God's  vengeance.  Perhaps  the 
correct  meaning  is:  You  have  nourished  your- 
selves like  fed  beasts  prepared  for  the  slaughter. 
Thus  Neander :  *  As  the  ox  is  fattened  which  is 
led  to  the  slaughter,  so  have  ye  by  your  devotion 
to  the  service  ot  your  lusts,  and  by  enjoying  your- 

^  The  Septuagint  generally  render  the  phrase  by  'Al- 
mighty : '  oooipare  Rev.  iv.  8. 
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selves  in  all  security,  made  yourselves  ripe  for  the 
impending  judgment' 

Ver.  6.  The  third  sin  is  the  oppression  or  per- 
secution of  the  righteous.  Ye  have  condemned 
and  killed  the  Jnet^  or  the  just  one— the  just 
man,  a^  the  word  'just '  is  in  the  singular.  These 
words  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  condem- 
nation and  execution  of  our  Lord  by  the  Jews.* 
He  is  pre-eminently  the  Just  One ;  and  this  appears 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a  common 
appellation  of  our  Lord  in  the  primitive  Church, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews. 
His  murder  is  ever  represented  as  the  crowning 
tin  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Thus  St  Peter  accuses 
the  Jews  of  having  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the 
Just  and  of  killing  the  Prince  of  life  (Acts  iii.  14) ; 
and  ^ith  the  same  crime  does  the  martyr  Stephen 
charge  his  accusers :  *  Your  fathers  have  slain 
them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the 
Just  One,  of  whom  ye  have  now  been  the  ^trayers 
and  murderers'  (Acts  vii.  52).  And  so  also 
Justin  Martyr  says  :  '  Ye  have  killed  the  Just  One, 
and  before  Him  the  prophets.'  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  indicate  this,  and  the 
words  which  follow,  '  He  doth  not  resist  vou,*  are 
adverse  to  this  meaning :  they  cannot  refer  to  the 
1  So  l*ng9,  Buiet,  Dean  Soott 


non-resistance  of  Christ,  as  the  verb  is  nc»t   in  the 
past,  but  in  the  present  tense.     Some,  indeed, 
sup|xise  that  the  words  denote   'God  dotb   not 
resist  you  : '  that,  as  a  punishment  for  their  ciinne 
in  killing  Christ,  God  withdrew  from  them   His 
Spirit;   His  Spirit  no  longer  strove  with    tliem. 
But  such  a  meaning  is  far-fetched.    Others  read  it 
as  a  question :  '  And  doth  He,  that  is,  God,   not 
resist  you  ? '     We  prefer  the  other  interpretation, 
that  by  the  just  one  is  meant  just  men  in  geoeral, 
an  individual  being  taken  to  represent  the  class. 
Christ  was  the  most  flagrant,  but  not  the   only 
example  of  their  killing  the  just     Stephen  fell  a 
prey  to  the  fury  of  the  Jews,  and  many  more  whose 
names  are  unrecorded;   and   the  writer  of   this 
Epistle,  who  also  was  called  the  Just,  was  after- 
wards an  instance  of  the  fact  here  stated,  'Ye  have 
condemned  and  killed  the  just  one.' — and   hm, 
that  is,  Christ,  if  the  expression,  the  Just  One,  is 
restricted  to  Him,  though  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  is  somewhat  opposed  to  this  meaning ;  or  the 
just  man,  used  generally. — doth  not  reeiai  yon, 
referring  either  to  the  patience  with  which  Christ 
endured  His  sufferings,  or  to  the  patience  df  just 
men  in  general.     There  is  here  a  tacit  reference 
to  the  vengeance  of  God,  who  adopu  the  cause  ol 
the  just 
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7  T3E  patient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  'the   coming 
jLJ     Lord.     Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  *  receive 

8  *  the  early  and  latter  rain.     Be  ye  also  patient ;  stablish  your 

9  hearts :  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ^  draweth  nigh.*     Grudge 
not"  one  against  another,  brethren,  ^lest  ye  be  condemned:* 

10  behold,  the  Judge  standeth  '  before  the  door.  Take,  my 
brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  for  an  example  of  -^suffering'  affliction,  and  of  patience. 

1 1  Behold,  we  count  them  ''  happy  •  which  endure.  Ye  have  heard 
of  *  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  *  end  of  the  Lord  ; 
that '  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. 

12  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  *  swear  not,  neither  by 
heaven,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath :  but 
let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  ^our  nay,  nay ;   '  lest  ye  fall  into 

13  condemnation."     Is  any  among   you  afflicted?  let  him  pray. 

14  Is  any  "* merry  ? •  let  him  "sing  psalms."  Is  any  sick  among 
you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  *  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 

^  being  patient  over  it,  until  it 
^  judged  '  omit  suffering 

*  under  judgment 


of  the  <**  ^^N*-  &  X* 


'  IS  near 

•  blessed 

•  cheerful 


•  Murmur  not 
'  how  that 
^®  let  him  praise 


t  Dent.  XL  14 ; 

Job  XXIX.  2> 

cActsL  7; 

Phil  iv.s; 

X  Fei.  ir.  7. 
4/ Mat  vii  X. 
#  Mat.zziv.33; 

Kev.  liL  aoi 

/"Acts  yu.  5«. 
/'Mat.v.ia^ij. 

ATob.  ii.  13; 

E1ek.xiv.14. 
/Job  adii.  za. 

^  Mat  T.  34-37; 
DeuL  VI.  13. 

/£jcn.7. 


MfActozzvii. 

92. 

m  Acts  xvL  as 

#  Mk.  tL  13 ; 
Lu.  Jt.  34 

Isa.1.  6. 
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15  Lord:  and  ^the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,"  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  ^  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 

16  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and 
pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.     The  effectual 

1 7  fervent  prayer  "  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  Elias  was 
a  man  ''subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed 
earnestly  that  it  '  might  not  rain  ;  and  it  rained  not  on  the 

1 8  earth  by  the  space  of  *  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he 
prayed  again,  and  "the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit 

19  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err"  from  the  truth,  and  one 

20  convert  him ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  ^  hide  '^  a  multitude  of  sins. 


**  the  sick  man 
**  be  seduced 


*■  The  earnest  prayer 
"  cover 
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>  I  Cor.  xii.  9, 

xo. 
q  Mat.  ix  a : 

I  Cor.  xL  yi 


rActsxiT.  25. 

1 1  KingB  xvii. 

z. 
t  Ltt.  iv.  9j{ ;  I 

Kings  xvuLz. 

Ml  Kings xYui. 
4a»  45- 


f»  Ps.  xxxu.  I ; 
Prov.  X.  la ; 
X  Pet.  iT.  tt. 


Contents.  St.  James  concludes  his  Epistle 
"with  a  variety  of  admonitions.  He  first  exhorts 
his  readers  to  patience ;  they  are  to  exercise  for- 
bearance toward  their  oppressors  and  trust  toward 
God,  being  comforted  by  the  thought  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  advent  of  the  Lord.  Meanwhile  they 
are  to  possess  their  hearts  in  patience ;  not  to 
indnlge  in  murmuring,  discontent,  and  sinful 
censuring ;  but  to  take  the  prop)hets  for  examples 
of  patient  suffering ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Job 
they  had  a  remarkable  example  of  extreme  suner- 
ings,  and  of  a  happy  issue  out  of  them.  Next  he 
cautions  them  against  swearing;  in  their  inter- 
coune  with  one  another,  their  simple  word  is  to 
be  sufficient.  He  then  recommends  to  them 
prayer;  whether  they  were  in  sorrow  or  in  joy, 
they  were  to  cultivate  a  devotional  spirit ;  if  in 
nckness,  they  were  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  to  use  those  remedies  which  the  Lord 
had  prescribed;  they  were  to  exercise  mutual 
confession  and  prayer  that  they  might  be  restored; 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  efficacy  ofeamest  prayer, 
be  adverts  to  Elijah,  who  by  prayer  opened  and 
shut  the  floodgates  of  heaven.  He  then  concludes, 
and  sums  up  his  Epistle  with  an  exhortation  to 
aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  erring,  holding  out  to 
tbem  the  unspeakable  blessing  which  results  from 
converting  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Ver.  7.  The  connection  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  obvious  and  direct.  St.  James, 
naving  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  rich  oppres- 
sois,  now  proceeds  to  comfort  the  oppressed.— Be 
patient :  literally, '  Be  long-suffering;' an  exhorta- 
tion both  to  forbearance  toward  their  oppressors, 
and  to  a  trustful  waiting  on  God  for  deliverance. 
Their  patience  must  not  be  short-lived,  but  en- 
during.— ^therefore:  an  inference  from  what 
precedes ;  seeing  that  there  is  a  day  of  vengeance 
when  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  rich  will  be 
ponbhed  for  their  injustice,  luxury,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  consequently  a  day  of  deliverance  to 
tbem. — ^brethren.  St  James  having,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  apostrophized  the 
nngodly  rich  who  were  outside  the  Church,  now 
letnms  to  his  readers,  the  Jewish  Christians,  his 


brethren  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit  — 
onto  the  coming  of  the  Lord :  until  this  period 
continue  to  exercise  long-suffering.  What  is 
wrong  will  then  be  redressed ;  what  is  evil  will 
then  be  removed.  The  night  may  be  dark  and 
lonely ;  but  the  longest  night  comes  to  a  close. 
By  the  Lord  here  is  meant  Christ,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  coming  of  Christ  by  believers  (2  Thess. 
ii.  I,  2).  Though  St.  James  applies  the  title 
'Lord'  chiefly  to  God,  yet  he  had  previously 
applied  it  to  Christ  (Jas.  ii.  l).  Two  different 
meanings  have  been  attached  to  the  phrase 
'coming  of  the  Lord.'  Some  understand  by  it 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  spirit  to  destroy  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Romans  were  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  His  vengeance  upon  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
previous  verses.  Others,  with  greater  probability, 
understand  by  it  His  coming  in  person  to  judge 
the  world,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  second 
advent.  How  far  the  sacred  writers  distinguished 
between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
future  judgment— the  type  and  the  antitype — we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  St.  James,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  patience  by  an  example  taken  from 
natural  life,  that  of  the  husbandman  waiting  for 
the  harvest.— Behold,  the  hnebandman  walteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  latter  rain.  The  early  and  latter  rain  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  essentia] 
for  the  production  of  the  harvest :  *  I  will  give 
you  the  rain  in  his  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the 
latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  com, 
and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil*  (Deut.  xi.  14).  The 
early  rain  was  the  autumnal  showers,  which  fell 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  seed. 
The  latter  rain  was  the  spring  showers,  which 
fell  in  March  and  April,  and  were  necessary  for 
the  ripening  of  the  crops. 

Ver.  8.  Be  ye  also  patient :  as  well  as  *the 
husbandman;    in    this    imitate    his    example. — 
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■tabliah  your  hMxti:  posMss  your  8oiib  in 
patience;  'be  ye  stedfast  and  immoveable.' 
^  Not  the  weak,  but  the  strong  hearts  are  qualified 
to  cherish  patience '  (Huther).  We  need  strength 
of  mind  to  be  patient ;  endurance  is  an  evidence 
of  strength. —for  fhe  oomiiig  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh:  the  Lord  is  near ;  His  coming  to 
txecute  vengeance  on  your  oppressors,  and  to 
reward  your  patience,  is  close  at  hand.  'Lest 
any,'  observes  Calvin,  'should  object,  and  say 
that  the  time  of  deliverance  was  .too  long  delayed, 
he  obviates  this  objection,  and  says,  The  Lord 
was  at  hand,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  llie 
coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.'  Here,  also, 
two  different  interpretations  are  given :  some 
referring  this  phrase  to  Christ's  coming  in  spirit 
to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  which  was  close  at 
hand ;  and  others  referring  it  to  His  coming  to 
judge  the  world — to  the  second  advent,  properly 
so  called.  We  give  the  preference  to  this  latter 
view,  as  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words.  But, 
it  is  asked,  how  can  St  James  say  that  Christ's 
second  coming  draweth  nigh?  Some  solve  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  it  was  so  in  the  sight  of 
liod,  with  whom  '  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,' 
and  that  faith  enabled  believers  to  see  things  as 
God  saw  them.  But  St  Tames  mentions  this 
coming  for  the  comfort  of  the  oppre&sed,  and 
therefore  he  must  allude  to  a  coming  in  their  esti- 
mation near  at  hand.  Others  refer  it  to  the  then 
general  expectation  of  the  Lord's  advent  Be- 
lievers were  then  taught  to  live  in  constant 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  This 
event  was  indeed  shroud^  in  uncertainty,  and 
our  Lord  refused  to  give  any  revelation  as  to  its 
time  (Acts  i.  7) ;  but  it  was  not  by  the  primitive 
Church  regarded,  as  it  is  by  us,  as  far  removed 
into  the  distant  future,  and  as  wholly  improbable 
to  happen  in  their  days,  but  as  an  occurrence 
which  might  any  time  take  place — even  before 
that  generation  had  passed  away.  '  The  longing 
of  the  apostolic  Church  "  hasted  unto  "  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  All  Christian  time  appeared  only 
as  the  point  of  transition  to  the  eternal,  and  thus 
as  something  passing  quickly  away'  (Neandcr). 
Hence  the  exhortations  of  the  sacred  writers: 
'  Let  your  moderation,'  says  St  Paul,  'be  known 
unto  all  men ;  the  Lord  b  at  hand '  (Phil.  iv.  5). 
•The  end  of  all  things,'  says  St  Peter,  'is  at 
hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto 
prayer'  (i  Pet  iv.  7). 

Ver.  9.  Orndge  not  The  Greek  verb  means 
to  sigh  or  groan  ;  it  is  here  rendered  *^dge,' 
because  that  word  in  Old  English  signified  to 
murmur  or  repine.  Hence  *  murmur  not ; '  be  not 
impatient  Ihis  refers  not  so  much  to  the  feeling 
of  envy — '  be  not  envious  to  each  other ' — as  to 
impatience  and  irritability  of  temper,  which  are 
often  the  effects  of  severe  or  protracted  trials.  It 
requires  great  grace  to  avoid  all  murmuring  and 
petulance  in  suffering;  especially  it  is  a  difficult 
attainment  calmly  to  endure  great  pain  ;  but  God 
giveth  more  grace.— one  against  another,  brethren 
— murmuring  gives  rise  to  mutual  recrimination. — 
lest  ye  be  condemned,  or  judged.  Their  mur- 
muring against  their  brethren  led  them  to  find 
fault  with  them,  and  thus  to  accuse  them  falsely  ; 
and  this  exposed  them  to  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  who  is  the  Avenger  of  all  those  who  are 
wrongly  condemned.  There  is  here  one  of  those 
manifest  references  in  tliis  Epistle  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (see  Introduction).    The  sentiment 


IS  precisely  similar  to  the  maxim  of  o/ar  Lord : 
•Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  *  (Matt.  viL  i). 
—Behold,  the  Judge  standeta  before  the  door. 
The  near  approach  of  the  great  unerring  Judge 
should  cause  us  to  suspend  our  judgments.  This 
phrase  is  evidently  equivalent  to  *  The  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh,*  and  therefore  ^  by  the 
Judge  we  are  to  understand  Christ  Christ  is  at 
hand  ;  He  is  even  at  the  door,  ready  to  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works.  *  Before  the 
door,*  denoting  the  nearness  of  the  advent  Com- 
pare Matt  xxiv.  33 :  *  Likewise,  when  ye  shall 
see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at 
the  door.'  In  a  different  sense,  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  but  still  denoting  nearness,  Christ  is 
represented  as  before  the  door :  *  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock '  (Rev.  iiL  20).  St.  James 
had  previously  exhorted  believers  to  patience  in 
the  endurance  of  trials  by  the  consideration  of  this 
nearness  of  the  advent ;  now  he  warns  them  by  the 
same  consideration  against  all  munnuring  and  rash 
judgment  of  each  other. 

Ver.  10.  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  I^rd — nanoelj, 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  inspired  mes- 
sengers of  God. — for  an  example.  It  is  an 
argument  for  patience  in  affliction  that  our  sufTer- 
ings  are  not  peculiar,  but  that  others  have  likewise 
suffered,  espedaDv  those  eminent  for  holiness. — 
of  snifering  affliction,  or  rather,  simply  'of 
affliction.'— 4tnd  of  patience ;  not  to  be  weakened, 
as  if  it  were  a  Hebraism,  'for  an  example  of 
patient  affliction.'  The  prophets  were  examples 
both  of  affliction  and  of  patience ;  their  afflictions 
were  greater  than  ours,  and  therefore  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  them  was  so  much  the 
more  commendable  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
Examples  of  affliction  are  not  hard  to  find ;  we 
have  only  to  open  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  see  greater 
sufferers  than  ourselves ;  but  examples  both  of 
affliction  and  of  patience  are  rarer,  yet,  thank  God, 
they  also  may  oe  found.  We  can  now  take  for 
examples  not  only  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  the  saints  of  the  New  ;  and  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  to  console  us  in  our 
sufferings,  and  to  encourage  as  to  a  patient  con- 
fidence in  God. 

Ver.  II.  Behold,  we  connt  St  James  here 
speaks  of  this  not  as  his  own  judgment,  but  as  the 
judgment  of  all  Christians,  it  may  l)e  of  all  right- 
thinking  men. — them  happy  which  endure: 
literally,  •  blessed  that  endure ; '  that  is  not  merely 
who  are  in  a  state  of  suffering,  but  who  exercise 
patience  in  their  sufferings,  who  endure  unto  the 
end.  Such  are  blessed  :  Cxod  will  not  leave  their 
patience  unrewarded.  Here  we  have  another 
reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  as  the 
sufferings  to  which  St.  James  primarily  alludes 
arose  from  persecution  :  *  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  ri«^hteousness'  sake  :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven : 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you '  (Malt  v.  10,  12).— Ye  have  heard  of 
the  patience  of  Job.  Job  is  here  adduced  as  a 
special  example ;  because  he  was  the  most  re- 
markable instance  both  of  affliction  and  of  patience 
in  the  Old  Testament  The  patience  of  Job 
appears  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  Jews  ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Tobit  (chap.  ii.  12).  No  doubt  Job  was 
frequently  guilty  of  impatient  utterances ;  but  this 
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is  only  a  proof  that  the  purest  virtue  is  not  free 
from^  blemish,  and  on  the  whole  patience  had  with 
him  its  perfect  work.    This  also  teaches  us  that  Job 
^*as  a  real  person,  and  not  a  mere  myth  or  ficti- 
tious  character  ;  for  if  so,  an  inspired  writer  could 
hardly  have  presented  him  to  his  readers  as  an 
example  of  patience.     He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Prophecies  of  Ezekiel  along  with  Noah  and  Daniel 
(Ezek.     xiv.    14),    who    were    undoubtedly  real 
person  s.  — and  have  seen.   Some  manuscripts  read 
*  Behold,  also. ' — ^the  end  of  the  Lord.    Some  think 
that  by  the  Lord  here  is  meant  Christ ;  and  that 
by  •  the  end  of  the  Lord  *  is  meant  His  death,  or 
the  completion  of  His  work.    Christ,  it  is  observed, 
the  highest  instance  of  patience,  is  here  held  out 
for  our  example.     His  death,  founded  on  love  and 
borne  in  patience,  is  the  great  fact  which  can 
encourage  the  suffering  Christian  to  patience.    But 
althong:h  this  meaning  is  plausible,  yet  it  is  inad- 
missible, and  not  borne  out  by  the  context     The 
word  here  rendered  'end*  is  never  in  the  New 
Testament  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ;  and 
besides  what  Sl  James  says  was  seen,  namely,  that 
'  the  Loxd  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy,' 
that  is,  that  He  compassionates  ns  in  our  sufferings, 
is  not  the  prominent  lesson  which  Christ's  death 
teaches  us.     The  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  passage,  and  that  which  is  generally  adopted, 
is  to  consider  that  by  *  the  end  of  the  Lord '  is 
meant  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  inJoVs 
sofferings— the  happy  termination  which  He  put 
to  his  afflictions ;  how  the  Lord  restored  him  to 
more  than  his  former  prosperity  (Job  xlii  2).    The 
meaning  of  the  passage  then  is :  Consider   not 
merely  Job's  affliction  and  patience,  but  his  happy 
issue  out  of  all  his  sufferings — the  design  which 
God  had  in  view  in  these  sufferings,  and  their 
result  in  Job's  restoration.— 4hat  the  Lord  is  very 
pitifal  and  of  tender  mercy  :  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  example  of  Job.     Let  this  proof 
of  God's  pity  and  mercy  com/ort  and  support  you 
amid  all  your  trials. 

Ver.  12.  Next  follows  a  caution  against  swear- 
ing. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  connection 
between  this  caution  and  what  precedes.  St 
James  was  perhaps  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  readers.  Bat  above  all  things,  my 
hrethren — ^as  a  caution  of  the  highest  importance 
—swear  nol  We  have  in  the  prohibition,  and  in 
the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  a  third  mani- 
fest reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt 
▼•  34-37X  Th«  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Gospel^  were  very  apt  to  indulge  in  swearing  on 
trifling  occasions  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  con- 
tmuation  of  this  evil  habit  among  the  converted 
Jews  that  was  the  occasion  of  this  ]>rohibition  oi 
St  Jimes. — ^neither  I7  heaven,  neither  by  the 
flsrm,  neither  by  taij  other  oath.  The  words 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  used  by  our  Lord, 
only  in  a  more  condensed  form  :  '  I  .say  unto  you. 
Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His 
footstool'  (Matt  V.  34,  35).  It  is  a  question, 
which  has  been  often  discussed,  whether  all  oaths 
are  here  forbidden.  On  the  one  hand,  the  words 
appear  sufficiently  universal ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  scriptural  declarations  which  seem 
to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  (Heb.  vi  16),  and 
there  are  instances  of  oaths  having  been  taken  by 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  (2  Cor.  i.  23).  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  swearing  by  God  is  neither 
here  nor  in  our  Lord's  words  forbidden  ;  and  that, 
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on  the  contrary,  this  is  in  certain  cases  commanded 
in  the  Old  Testament  *  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  serve  Him,  and  shalt  swear  by  His 
name'  (Deut  vi.  13).  It  would  appear  that  what 
St  James  has  here  chiefly  in  view  is  the  evil 
custom  of  swearing  in  common  conversation;  but 
he  so  expresses  himself  that  oaths  among  Christians 
should  be  unnecessary  —  a  simple  affirmation  or 
negation  should  be  sufficient  At  the  same  time,  in 
some  cases,  as  in  courts  of  judicature,  an  oath  is 
not  only  lawful,  but  may  be  expedient  and  needful 
(Heb.  vi.  16).— but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and 
your  nay,  nay :  be  content  with  a  simple  asser- 
tion. Compare  Matt.  v.  37.— lest  ye  fall  into 
condemnation  :  literally,  lest  ye  fall  under  judg- 
ment 

Ver.  13.  Is  any  afflicted  f  The  word  rendered 
'afflicted  is  a  general  term,  denoting  all  kinds  of 
affliction — sickness,  pain,  bereavement,  disappoint- 
ment, persecution.  Here  perhaps  it  specially  refers 
to  inward  affliction — low  spirits,  in  contrast  to  merry. 
— let  him  pray,  prayer  being  the  natural  resort  of 
the  afflicted. — ^is  any  meiry  f  that  is,  cheerful,  in 
good  spirits.  It  is  the  same  word  which  St  Paul 
employs  when  he  exhorts  his  fellow-voyagers  to 
'  be  of  good  cheer  *  (Acts  xxviL  36).  It  literally 
signifies  to  be  of  good  mind ;  hence  free  from 
care. — ^let  him  sing  psalms :  literally,  '  let  him 
praise.'  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
touch,  then  to  touch  the  strings  of  the  harp,  to 
praise.  We  are  not  to  express  our  cheerfulness  in 
riotous  mirth,  but  in  praise  and  gratitude  to  God. 
Nor  ought  prayer  and  praise  to  be  separated  ; 
they  should  be  combined;  our  prayers  should 
often  express  themselves  in  praise,  and  our  praise 
should  be  a  prayer.  Thus  Paul  and  Silas  in 
prison  prayed  and  san^  praises  to  God  (Acts  xvi. 
25) ;  literally,  *  praying,  they  sang  hymns  to 
God ;  *  their  singing  of  hymns  was  their  prayer. 

Ver.  14.  Is  any  ilck  among  you  f  a  particular 
instance  of  the  general  term  *  afflicted  ; '  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  denoting  '  bodily  sick- 
ness,' and  not  to  be  spiritualize  as  denoting 
'  spiritual  trouble.' — ^let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  church :  not  for  the  aged  men,  but  for  the 
presbyters  of  the  church  ;  that  is,  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  the  sick  man  belongs.  This 
proves  that  even  at  the  early  period  at  which  St. 
James  wrote  his  Epistle  there  was  a  constituted 
ecclesiastical  government ;  each  congregation  had 
its  presbyters.— and  let  them  pray  over  him. 
This  may  denote  either  literally  *  over  his  bed,'  or 
'over  him'  by  the  imposition  of  hands;  or 
figuratively  'with  reference  to  him,' that  is,  'for 
him.'— anointing  him  with  oil  This  anointing 
with  oil  was  and  still  is  much  employed  in  the 
East  as  a  medicinal  remedy  in  the  case  of  sickness, 
the  oil  used  being  chiefly  olive  oil.  Thus  in  our 
Lord's  parable,  the  good  Samaritan  is  represented 
as  pouring  into  the  wounds  of  the  tr&veller  oil  and 
wine  (Luke  x.  34).  Here,  however,  the  anointing 
with  oil  appears  to  have  been  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  to  have  had  a  symbolical  meaning ;  it  was 
performed  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  We  read  that  the  disciples, 
whom  our  Lord  sent  endowed  with  the  miraculous 
powers  of  healing,  '  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
were  sick,  and  healed  them '  (Mark  vi.  13). — ^in 
the  name  of  the  lord  ;  that  is,  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
connected  with  '  anointing.'  The  natural  meaning 
is,  that  the  presbyters  were  to  anoint  the  sick  by 
the  authority  or  command  of  Christ     There  is 
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certainly  no  mention  of  such  an  injunction,  but 
our  ignonmce  does  not  exclude  the  fact ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  disciples  sent  out  by  our  Lord 
anointed  with  oil.  The  name  of  Christ  was  the 
recognised  vehicle  for  the  communication  of 
miraculous  cures.  Compare  Acts  iii.  6 :  *  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  Rise  up  and 
walk.' 

Ver.  15.  And  the  prayer  of  faith.  Some  under- 
stand by  this,  prayer  uttered  in  faith— believing 
prayer— confidence  in  God  as  the  Hearer  of 
prayer.  Others,  supposing  that  the  reference  is  to 
those  miraculous  gifts  of  healing  with  which  the 

}>rimitive  Church  was  endowed,  understand  by 
aith  what  has  been  called  miraculous  faith— a 
belief  that  one  was  called  upon  to  perform  a 
miracle— a  secret  impulse  from  God  to  that  effect. 
This  faith  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  conferred  on  the  primitive  Christians, 
but  which  are  now  withdrawn  from  the  Christian 
Church.  •  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom  ;  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
to  another  the  working  of  miracles'  (i  Cor.  xii. 
S-io).  It  would  appear  from  Scripture  that  this 
faith  must  be  possessed  by  both  parties ;  the 
person  who  performs  the  miracle  must  be  endowed 
with  this  miraculous  faith;  and  the  person  on 
whom  the  miracle  is  wrought  must  have  faith  to 
be  healed  (Acts  xiv.  9).— ehnll  save  the  aick  : 
here,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  shall  recover 
the  sick  man,  restore  him  to  bodily  health.  There 
is  here  no  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
The  Greek  verb  here  rendered  'save'  is  often 
used  in  the  New  Testament  of  bodily  healing.  It 
b  to  be  observed  that  the  recovery  of  the  sick  is 
not  attributed  to  the  anointing  with  oil,  but  to  the 
prayer  of  faith.— and  the  Lord,  that  is,  Christ,  in 
whose  name  he  is  anointed,  ehaU  raise  him  np^ 
bring  him  out  of  his  sickness,  raise  him  from  his 
bed. — and  if:  some  render  the  words  'even  if;' 
but  our  verson  is  admissible,  and  to  be  preferred 
as  simpler. — ^he  have  committed  dna— the  sins 
being  here  regarded  as  the  cause  of  his  sickness. 
Even  in  the  present  day  sickness  is  often  occa- 
sioned by  sin ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  the  case  in  the  apostolic  age.  Then  it 
would  appear  that  sickness  was  inflicted  by  God 
in  the  way  of  extraordinarv  punishment  for  sin. 
Thus  it  is  said  concerning  those  who  profaned  the 
Lord's  Supper  among  the  Corinthians :  *  For  this 
cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep  *  (i  Cor.  xi.  30).  Compare  also  John 
v.  14. — they  ahall  he  fo^ven  him  :  the  removal 
of  the  sickness  as  the  punishment  of  sin  was  a 
proof  of  its  forgiveness.  —  Such  is  the  ex^esis 
of  the  passage ;  but  very  different  interpretations 
have  been  attached  to  it  Of  these  there  are 
three  which  merit  consideration.  The  first  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Romanists.  It  is  from  this  i>assage 
chiefly  that  they  derive  their  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  The  anointing  with  oil  has  a  sacramental 
efficacy,  like  the  sprinkling  of  water  in  baptism, 
or  the  participation  of  bread  and  wine  m  the 
Lord's  Supper.  When  a  man  is  on  the  point  of 
death  he  is  to  send  for  the  priest,  who,  after 
hearing  his  confession,  is  to  administer  the  com- 
munion to  him,  and  to  anoint  certain  portions 
of  his  body  with  the  holy  chrism  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  so  that  his  sins  may  be  forgiven 
him.  But  there  is  in  this  practice  a  manifest 
perversion  of  the  words  of  the  apostle.  The 
anointing   which    St    James    recommends    has 


reference  not  so  much  to  spiritiuil   ms  to  bodily 
healing.     It  was  administered  with    the   view  of 
recovery  from  sickness,  not,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the     Romanists,    administered    when,      humanly 
speaking,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone.  — A  second 
view  is  to  consider  the  anointing  with  oil  as  a 
mere  medicinal  remedy.     It  was  generally  so  nsed 
throughout  the   East.      It  was  enjoined    to   be 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,    bccansc 
the  Divine  blessing  was  to  be  implored  on  all 
occasions ;  and  there  was  good  hope  for  restora- 
tion to  health  resulting  from  the  use   of  proper 
remedies,  and  given  in  answer  to  l>elieving  prayer. 
But  the  great  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage.     The  wb<Jc 
description  certainly  leaves  the  impression   that 
this  anointing  was  a  religious  service,  and  that  the 
recovery  of  the  sick  was  not  the  result  of  natural 
means,  but  a  supernatural  effect  resulting  from 
the  prayer  of  faith.     If  the  anointing  were  a  mere 
medicinal  remedy,  it  would  have  been  performed 
by  the  physician  rather  than  by  the  elders  of  the 
church. — We  therefore  give  the  preference  to  the 
third  view,  which  considers  that  we  have  here 
a  reference  to  the  miraculous    gift    of    heaiir^ 
practised   in  the  primitive  Church.      We   learn 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  thb 
gift  of  healing  was  conferred  by  the  Spirit  upon 
many  of  the  tarly  Christians  (l  Cor.  xii.  9>  ;  and 
from  the  practice  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  that 
they  combined  the    anointing    of   oil   with   the 
exercise  of  this  gift  (Mark  vi.  13).     Hence,  then, 
we  give  the  following  meaning  to  the  passage : — 
That   the  elders  o!   the  church   being  sent   for 
anointed  the  sick  man  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  prayer  of  faith  miraculously 
restored  him  to  health.     Oil  was  employed  as  an 
external  symbol,  in  a  similar  manner  as  our  Lord 
in  His  miracles  sometimes  made  use  of  external 
signs  (Mark  viL  33  ;  John  ix.  6).     It  had  a  sacred 
import  among  the  Jews,  being  the  emblem  of 
consecration,  and  perhaps  was  here  employed  to 
denote  that  the  person  cured  was  consecrated  to 
the  Lord.      Of  course    this  miraculous  gift  of 
healing  was  not  a  permanent  power  to  be  exercised 
on  all  occasions,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
neither  sickness  nor  death  in  the  primitive  Church  ; 
but  it  was  conditioned  by  the  will  of  God.     Paul 
undoubtedly  possessed  and  exercised  the  gift  of 
healing;  but  still  he  had  to  leave  Trophimusat 
Miletum  sick,  and  he  could  not  cure  himself  of 
the  thorn  in  his  flesh.     In  the  performance  of  a 
miracle,  then,  there  was  a  peculiar  impulse  of  the 
Spirit.     The  great  objection  to  the  above  view  is 
that  the  sick  man  was  enjoined  to  call  not  for 
those  possessed  with  the  gift  of  healing,  but  for 
the   presbyters  of  the  church.     It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  those  would  be  selected  as 
presbyters  who  were  the  most  highly  endowed 
with  miraculous  giftSb 

Ver.  16.  GonfeM  your  faults.  Here  we  are 
led  especially  to  think  on  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
others — offences  against  the  law  of  love  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  limit  the  term  to  any  kind  of  sins ; 
it  comprehends  sins  against  God  as  well  as  again&t 
man.— one  to  another.  On  this  veise  chiefly  do 
the  Romanists  found  their  doctrine  of  auricular 
confession,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  believers  to  confess 
their  tins  to  the  priest.  But  for  this  dogma  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  this  passage ;  the 
confession  is  to  be  made  not  to  the  priest,  but  to 
one  another  ;  it  is  a  mutual  confession,  so  that  the 
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priest  should  confess  to  the  penitent,  as  well  as 
the  penitent  to  the  priest. — and  pray  one  for 
mnother,  that  ye  may  be  healed.     Some  restrict 
tiiis  to  bodily  healing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sick- 
ness mentioned  above.     But  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  restriction  ;  as  the  confe&tion  and  the  prayer 
are  mutual,  spiritual  healing  may  also  be  included. 
The  term,  tnerefore,  is  to  be  taken  generally, 
including  both  spiritual  and  bodily  healing.     And 
certainly  confession  has  a  healing  efficacy.     There 
is  no  burden  heavier  to  bear  than  the  burden  of 
some  guilty  secret.     Now  this  burden  is  lessened, 
if  not  removed,  by  confession.     Confession  expels 
sin  from  the  soul,  and  restores  a  man  to  his  true 
self;  whereas  secrecy  retains  sin,  and  causes  a 
man  to  live  a  false  life.— The  effectual  fervent 
prayer.    The  Greek  word  here  rendered  '  effectual 
fervent '  has  been  differently  translated.     Literally 
it  means  energetic  or  operative.     Some,  regarding 
it  as  passive,  render  it  '  inwrought,'  that  is,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — •  inspired  prayer/     Others  render  it 
'  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in 
its  working ; '  *  that  is,  worketh  very  effectually. 
Perhaps  the  word  '  fervent  *  by  itself,  or  '  earnest,* 
gives  the  correct  meaning;  the  word  'effectual* 
in  our  version  b  wholly  superfluous ;  the  earnest 
praxer  of   a   righteous   man   availeth   much. 
Prajer,  in  order  to  prevail,  must  proceed  from  an 
earnest  heart,  and  be  made  by  a  righteous  man ; 
that  is,  by  a  good,  sincere,  true-hearted  man. 

Ver.  17.  Elias  was  a  man  Bubject  to  like 
pearione  ae  we  are.  An  instance  in  the  life  of 
hlijah  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  earnest  prayer  of  a  righteous  man.  As,  how- 
ever, the  readers  might  object  that  the  example  of 
Elijah  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  ordinary  men, 
owing  to  his  peculiar  greatness,  St  Tames  adds, 
'subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are.  By  this  is 
not  meant  passionate,  or  liable  to  passion,  but 
liable  to  the  same  human  infirmities  and  sufferings, 
of  the  same  nature  as  we.  Compare  Acts  xiv.  15  : 
*We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.* 
*  We  profit  less,*  observes  Calvin,  *  by  the  exam- 
ples of  the  saints,  because  we  imagine  them  to  be 
half  gods  or  heroes,  who  had  peculiar  intercourse 
with  God ;  so  that  because  tney  were  heard,  we 
have  no  confidence.  In  order  to  remove  this 
heathen  and  profane  superstition,  James  reminds 
us  that  the  saints  ought  to  be  considered  as  having 
the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  so  that  we  may  learn  to 
ascribe  what  they  obtained  from  the  Lord,  not  to 
their  merits,  but  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.* — and 
he  prayed  earnestly :  literally,  '  he  prayed  with 
prayer  ;'  a  Hebraism  for  'he  prayed  earnestly. *>^ 
that  it  might  not  rain.  There  is  no  mention  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  this  being  a  prayer  of  Elijah  ; 
it  is  there  given  as  a  prophetic  announcement 
(I  Kings  xviL  i);  but  it  is  a  natural  inference 
drawn  from  the  character  of  Elijah.— and  it 
Eiined  not  oa  the  earth ;  that  is,  on  Palestine 
and  the  adjoining  regions. — by  the  space  of 
thiee  yean  and  liz  months.  The  same  period 
is  stated  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  25).  Whereas,  in 
I  So  Revised  Venioo. 


the  Book  of  Kinqs,  it  is  said  that  *  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year,*  namely, 
concerning  the  rain  (i  Kings  xviii.  i).  Sut  there 
is  here  no  contradiction,  as  the  third  year  refers 
to  the  time  when  Elijah  repaired  to  the  widow  of 
Zarephaih,  which  he  did  not  do  until  the  brook 
Chereth  hat!  dried  up,  and  consequently  some 
time  after  the  famine  had  commenced.  The 
period  three  years  and  six  months  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  same  space  of  time  during  which  the 
two  witnesses  prophesied  who  had  power  to  shut 
heaven  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  pro- 
phecy (Rev.  xi.  6). 

Ver.  18.  And  he  prayed  again.  This,  also,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  it  is  certainly  implied.  It  is  there  said  that 
'Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  he 
cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his 
face  between  his  knees'  (i  Kings  xviii.  42); 
that  is,  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. — 
and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit 

Ver.  19.  We  have  in  these  two  last  verses  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  certainly  the  words 
form  a  summary  of  its  nature,  its  contents,  and  its 
design.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.— Brethren,  if  any  of  you 
do  err,  literally,  be  seduced,  from  the  truth,  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  word  of  truth  by  which 
they  were  begotten  (Jas.  i.  18).  Here  the  reference 
is  not  to  a  single  defection,  but  to  an  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  the  truth.  The  error  includes 
false  doctrine  as  well  as  false  practice,  although  it 
is  chiefly  with  the  latter  that  this  Epistle  is  con- 
cerned.— and  one  convert  him — is  the  in.strument 
in  the  hand  of  God  of  his  restoration. 

Ver.  20.  Let  him  know,  as  an  inducement  to 
attempt  the  work  of  restoring  the  erring,  that  he 
which  oonverteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
hie  way— restores  him  to  the  truth— shall  save  a 
soul  from  death.  Here,  evidently,  eternal  death 
is  meant,  the  punishment  of  the  condemned,  the 
death  of  the  soul ;  a  death  compared  with  which 
the  death  of  the  body  is  but  a  trifle  ;  thus  intimat- 
ing in  the  strongest  manner  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  res' oration  of  the  erring. — and  shall  hide 
a  multitude  of  sins  ;  that  is,  the  sins  not  of  the 
person  who  converts,  but  of  the  person  who  is 
converted ;  the  multitude  of  his  sins  are  blotted 
out ;  his  actual  sins,  not  the  possible  sins  which 
the  sinner  might  have  committed,  but  of  which 
his  conversion  has  prevented  the  commission. 
The  covering  of  sins  is  a  common  phrase  for  their 
remission.  Thus  David  says :  '  Blessed  is  he 
whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whi>se  sin  is 
covered'  (Ps.  xxxii.  1).  And  certainly  to  aim  at 
the  conversion  of  our  fellow-men  is  a  far  more 
generous  motive  presented  to  us,  than  if  the 
apostle  had  appealed  to  the  personal  good  which 
such  a  work  would  confer  upon  ourselves  in  pro- 
moting our  ewn  holiness,  or  even  to  the  glorious 
reward  in  a  future  life  promised  to  those  who 
have  turned  many  unto  righteousness  (Dan.  sdi.  3). 
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THE  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  like  that  of  John,  explains  its  own  intention.     The 
latter  is  declared  to  be  written  in  order  that  its  readers'  *joy  may  be  full' 
(i  John  L  4),  that  they  may  know  that  they  *  have  eternal  life,'  and  that  they  may 
•believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God'  (chap.  v.  13).    The  former  gives  the  key  to 
its  own  design  in  these  words :  *  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you,  as  I  suppose, 
I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God 
wherein  ye  stand'  (chap.  v.  12).     Its  object,  therefore,  is  to  assure  its  readers  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  had  received,  and  to  encourage  them  to  abide  by  it  at  all 
hazards.     It  was  not  to  Peter  himself  that  they  owed  their  introduction  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ     It  is  true  that  Jews  from  some  of  the  regions  addressed  had  been  present 
at  Pentecost,  and  may  have  heard  Peter's  discourse  on  that  occasion  (Acts  ii.).     But 
the  churches  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  this  letter,  were  churches  which  stood 
indebted  to  Paul  and  his  associates  for  their  existence.     The  faith  which  they  had 
received  through  this  channel  had  now  to  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  trials  arising 
from  the  threatenings  or  persecutions  of  the  heathen  world     It  was  essential  that 
these  scattered  believers  should  see  that  the  Christian  vocation  for  which  they  might 
be  called  to  suffer,  was  worth  the  suffering  for,  and  that  the  grace  which  had  been 
made  known  to  them  was  the  true  grace  of  God.     If  there  was  no  Paul  to  do  this 
service  for  them,  Peter  was  the  man  to  take  his  place.     Could  not  he  set  his  seal 
upon  his  *  beloved  brother's '  teaching  ?    Could  not  he  testify  as  none  other  of  the 
•living  hope,'  and  of  the  sureness  of  the  things  in  which  they  had  been  instructed? 
He  had  confessed  Christ    Upon  that  confession,  and  what  it  proved  him  capable  of 
becoming,  the  Church  itself  was  to  be  built     He  had  denied  Christ,  and  knew  by 
experience  what  manner  of  adversary  these  Christians  had  to  cope  with.     As  a  witness 
of  Christ,  he  can  urge  them  to  witness  a  good  confession  in  evil  times.    As  once 
threatened,  he  can  speak  to  those  who  are  now  threatened.     So  in  this  letter  he 
carries  out  the  commission  given  him  by  Christ  in  reference  to  Satan's  sifting  of 
himself, — 'when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren'  (Luke  xxii.  32).     And 
the  sum  of  his  exhortations  in  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  that  simple, 
piercing  question,  at  once  reproof,  expostulation,  and  counsel,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten when  once  heard,  which  his  suffering  Lord  had  spoken  into  his  drowsy  ear  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane, — 'What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?'  (Matt 
xxvL  40). 

The  voice  of  the  Epistle,  therefore,  has  been  correctly  recognised  to  be  the  voice 
oi  animation.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  a  letter  of  strength  and 
confirmation.  It  is  eminently  one  of  reminiscence.  It  strengthens  and  confirms  Ly 
putting  in  remembrance.    It  recalls  the  great  facts  of  grace  which  had  made  these 
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believers  what  they  are.  It  makes  the  warm  colours  of  the  doctrine  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  by  Paul  and  their  first  teachers,  revive  again.  The  spiritual  truths  which 
they  had  once  received,  were  the  only  things  which  could  illumine  the  dark  night  of 
trial  which  was  closing  in  about  them.  On  these,  as  on  so  many  tracks  of  heavenly 
light  shot  across  the  gloom,  Peter  concentrates  their  fading  attention. 

The  Epistle  was  rightly  described  by  Luther  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  New 
Testament     It  is  strange  that  its  individuality  and  independence  should  have  been 
denied,  and  that  some  should  still  speak  of  it  as  a  compilation  of  other  men's  thoughts, 
a  cento  of  other  men's  modes  of  expression.     It  is  true  that  there  are  unmistakeable 
resemblances  between  it  and  others  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles.    There  are  some 
decided  points  of  conjunction,  for  example,  between  it  and  the  Epistle  of  James. 
These  are  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  some  regard   Peter  as  reiterating  James's 
teaching,  and  preparing  the  way  for  Paul's.    Both  James  and  Peter  have  a  peculiar 
term  for  trial;  both  speak  of  the  manifold  temptations ;  both  introduce  the  grass  as 
a  figure  of  human  glory ;  both  cite  or  echo  the  same  passage  firom  Proverbs ;  both 
adopt  similar  forms  of  exhortation  (cf.  Jas.  i.  ai ;  i  Pet  iL  i).     There  are  things 
again  which  this  Epistle  has  in  common  with  the  First  Epistle  of  John.     Both  speak, 
for  example,  of  Christ  as  'the  righteous,'  of  believers  being  begotten  or  horn  again^ 
purifying  themselves,  etc    Above  all,  there  are  striking  similarities  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  counsels  on  the  subject  of  the 
relative  duties,  in  the  doctrine  of  civil  and  political  obligation,  and  in  other  matters^ 
These  are  of  a  kind  to  indicate  that  Peter  must  have  written  with  familiar  knowledge 
of  much  that  Paul  had  written  before  him.     They  make  it  difllicult  not  to  suppose  that 
he  had  the  Episdes  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  in  particular  before  him  or  in  his 
mind.    They  have  induced  some,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  his  First  Epistle  was  pur- 
posely constructed  to  some  extent,  as  regards  the  introductory  greeting  and  the 
exhortations  to  various  orders  of  society,  on  the  plan  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesian& 

But  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  such  resemblances.  As  the  Book  of  Acts  shows, 
Peter  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  views  and  methods  of  statement 
characteristic  of  James.  John  and  Peter,  again,  were  usually  together,  as  long  as  that 
was  possible.  They  were  to  each  other  what  Mary  and  Martha  were  to  one  another. 
And  as  to  Paul,  his  system  of  teaching  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  Peter.  Paul  is 
careful  to  tell  us  himself  how  he  laid  it  before  the  Aposdes  (Gal.  ii.  2).  Nor  do  these 
apparent  repetitions  take  from  the  distinct  character  of  the  Epistle.  They  are  affini- 
ties, not  borrowings.  Peter  puts  all  in  a  form  of  his  own.  Even  when  he  most 
reminds  us  of  Paul,  he  has  an  independent  method  of  expression.  The  Pauline 
formula  live  to  God  becomes  in  Peter  live  to  righteousness.  The  Pauline  idea  of  dying 
to  sin  receives  in  Peter  a  notably  different  phraseology. 

The  individuality  of  the  Epistle  appears  in  many  things.  Not  a  few  of  its  concep- 
tions and  terms  are  peculiar  to  Peter.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  *■  kiss  of 
charity'  (chap.  v.  14),  the  *  conscience  toward  God'  (chap.  ii.  19),  the  *  living  hope,'  and 
the  whole  description  of  the  inheritance  (chap.  i.  3,  4),  the  declaration  that  baptism  is 
'the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God'  (chap.  iii.  21),  the  phrase  'gone  into 
heaven'  applied  to  Christ  (chap.  iiL  22),  the  sections  on  the  preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison  (chap.  iiL  19,  20),  and  the  gospel  preached  to  them  that  are  dead  (chap, 
iv.  6),  etc.  He  has  his  own  modes  of  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
of  illustrating  the  Christian  life.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  that  good  works^  which 
appear  in  John  as  the  fruits  of  love,  in  James  as  the  substance  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  in  Paul  as  the  results  of  faith,  are  in  Peter  rather  the  '  tests  of  the  soundness  and 
stability  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  looks  to  the  future ' 
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(Cook).  He  has  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  It  has 
been  rightly  observed  that  the  prominent  thing  with  him  is  the  mediatorial  position  of 
his  Lord,  and  that  this  is  made  to  turn  upon  His  resurrection.  He  presents  this  in 
great  breadth.  Christ  is  the  medium  of  our  regeneration  (chap.  i.  3),  of  our  belief  in 
God  (chap.  i.  21),  of  acceptable  sacrifice  (chap,  iu  5),  of  baptism  (chap.  iii.  21),  of  the 
glorifying  of  God  (chap.  iv.  11);  and  it  is  through  His  resurrection  that  we 
are  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  (chap.  L  3),  and  that  we  come  to  have  faith  and 
hope  in  God  (chap.  L  21).  There  is  a  remarkable  fondness  for  dwelling  on  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  bringing  out  the  power  of  His  example.  He  is  our  Pattern 
in  suffering,  in  respect  at  once  of  the  unmerited  nature  of  His  sufferings  and  of  His 
sinlessness  and  patience  in  enduring  them.  The  Christ,  too,  with  whom  Peter 
connects  the  great  deeds  of  grace  is  all  the  while  not  so  much  the  Christ  of  history  as 
the  Christ  of  glory,  in  the  might  of  His  ascension,  exaltation,  sitting  at  God's  right 
band,  headship  over  the  Church  and  all  angels,  and  Second  Coming. 

The  Epistle  is  distinguished,  too,  by  its  comparatively  non-systematic  form.  It  is 
less  dialectical  by  far  than  any  of  the  greater  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is  not  without  its 
plan.  But  its  unity  is  not  a  reasoned  unity.  The  logical  particles,  which  abound  in 
Paul's  writings,  are  rare  in  Peter.  Here  the  method  is  simply  to  let  the  one  sentence 
suggest  the  next  There  is  the  habit,  too,  of  insisting  on  the  same  truths  in  repeated 
forms.  Thus  the  trial  of  faith  like  gold  tried  with  fire  (chap.  i.  7)  reappears  in  the 
•fiery  trial'  of  chap.  iv.  12 ;  the  *be  sober'  of  chap.  L  13  rings  out  again  in  the  *be 
ye  therefore  sober '  of  chap.  iv.  7,  and  the  '  be  sober,'  etc,  of  chap.  v.  8 ;  the  injunc- 
tion not  to  fashion  themselves  'according  to  the  former  lusts  in  their  ignorance' 
(chap.  L  14)  is  repeated  in  chap,  ii  11  as  a  charge  to  'abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,' 
and  in  chap.  iv.  2  as  a  warning  not  to  '  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts 
of  men ; '  tfie  idea  of  the  well-doing  of  the  Christian  as  the  best  argument  for  silencing 
the  slanderous  Gentile  (chap,  ii  15),  meets  us  again  in  the  conversation  of  the  wives 
which  wins  over  the  husbands  (chap.  iiL  i),  and  in  the  good  conversation  in  Christ 
«hich  puts  to  shame  the  false  accusers  (chap.  iiL  16);  the  thankworthiness  of 
suffering  wrongfully  (chap.  ii.  19)  rises  again  in  the  happiness  of  suflering  for  right- 
eousness' sake  (chap.  iiL  14),  and  in  the  blessedness  of  being  reproached  for  the  name 
of  Christ  (chap.  iv.  14). 

The  Epistle  is  further  marked  by  a  perpetual  movement  among  Old  Testament 
ideas,  imagery,  and  language.  It  represents  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  Church  of 
Israel  perfected  and  spiritualized.  The  language  of  Leviticus  is  introduced  when  the 
call  of  God  is  stated  (chap.  i.  15,  16).  The  Messianic  terms  of  Isa.  xxviiL  and 
Ps.  cxviii.  are  naturally  adopted  in  describing  Christ's  position  (chap.  ii.  6,  etc).  The 
great  section  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  IiL  13-liiL  12)  has  many  of  its  features 
reproduced  here.  And  all  this  without  the  exclusiveness  of  the  old  Jewish  spirit 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Epistle,  also,  to  carry  practice  back  to  Christian  fact  and 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  show  that  the  roots  of  the  former  lie  in  the  latter.  So  it  is 
that  it  conjoins  the  'exhorting'  with  the  'testifying'  (chap.  v.  12).  And  in  relation 
to  this,  it  deals  for  the  most  part  with  objective  truth.  It  has  its  pointed  warnings 
against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  But  we  find  little  in  it  like  the  Pauline  representations 
of  the  struggle  between  two  kingdoms  in  the  soul,  or  the  profound  experiences  of  a 
competition  between  the  evil  that  the  man  would  not  and  yet  does,  and  the  good 
which  he  would  and  yet  does  not  Still  less  do  we  see  of  anything  like  a  conflict 
between  intellect  and  faith.  And  almost  as  little  of  the  deep  intuition  of  John. 
^Vhat  Peter  dwells  on  is  not  the  subjective  out  the  objective,  not  the  mysteries  of  the 
work  of  grace  within  us,  but  the  gifts  which  grace  brings  to  us,  and  the  obligations  it 
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lays  us  under.  It  is  the  acts  of  God  that  he  sets  forth, — His  foreordaining  of  Christ, 
His  calling  a  people,  His  raising  Christ  from  the  dead,  etc  And  with  all  this  the 
attitude  of  the  Epistle  is  distinctively  prospective.  It  lives  in  the  future.  What  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  most  expositors  is  the  fact  that  its  face  is  turned  so  steadily 
to  the  future.  Everything  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  end.  The  'appearing*  of  Jesus 
Christ  fills  the  view.  The  present  life  of  the  believer  recedes  into  the  background, 
or  is  read  in  terms  of  what  it  shall  be  when  Christ  returns.  Glory  and  honour-  are 
the  keynotes  of  the  Epistle.  It  regards  salvation  itself  as  something  'ready  to  be 
revealed  in  the  last  time'  (chap.  L  5),  and  as  the  end  of  faith  (chap.  i.  9).  It  is 
engaged  with  the  contents  of  Christian  hope,  where  Paul  might  occupy  himself  with 
the  gladness  of  the  present  life  of  justification,  or  with  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
struggle  between  grace  and  nature  in  the  individual.  ^  In  this  Epistle,'  says  Words- 
worth, '  Peter  views  all  the  sufferings  of  Calvary  as  glorified  by  triumph.  He  sees 
Christ's  decease,  he  sees  his  own  decease,  he  sees  the  decease  of  all  Christ's  faithful 
followers,  as  invested  with  a  heavenly  radiance  by  the  light  of  the  Transfiguration. 
He  writes  his  Epistle  in  the  joyful  light  of  that  prophetic  Vision  of  Glory.* 

Authorship  of  the  First  Epistlr 

There  are  not  a  few  things  in  the  Epistle  which  become  all  the  more  natural  and 
intelligible  if  it  was  written  by  Peter  the  Apostle  There  are  various  points  of  affinity 
between  it  and  the  discourses  of  Peter  which  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
These  are  of  a  kind  to  suggest  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Petrine  authorship  from 
undesigned  coincidences.  There  is  a  habit  of  immediate  personal  appeal.  There  is 
an  abundant  use  of  direct  terms  of  address,  such  as  *  to  you,'  *  for  you,'  etc.,  which 
sharpen  general  statements  into  distinct  personal  applications  to  the  readers.  This  is 
seen  in  passages  like  chaps.  L  4,  20,  25,  iL  7,  iii.  6,  etc  There  is  also  the  habit  of 
repeating  Christ's  own  words,  or  of  using  expressions  which  show  that  these  were  in 
the  writer's  mind,  as  in  chap.  iii.  9,  14,  etc.  And  at  several  points,  in  a  simple 
and  unstudied  style,  the  Epistle  gives  a  singular  reflection  of  Peter's  personal  history. 
It  contains  much  that  is  quite  in  character,  if  Peter  is  the  author.  And  external  testi- 
mony is  almost  entirely  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  quoted,  indeed,  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  a  document  of  high  antiquity  and  great  importance.  But  it  is  referred  to  by 
Second  Peter.  There  are  echoes  of  it,  allusions  to  it,  or  citations  from  it  in  many  of 
the  oldest  remains  of  Christian  literature.  It  is  given  in  the  older  Syriac  Version,  in 
which  only  three  Catholic  epistles  appear.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  accepted  books 
by  Eusebius,  in  his  classification  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Its  Petrine  author- 
ship has  been  contested  by  some  critics  in  modern  times  mainly  on  subjective 
grounds.  It  is  contested  by  some  still.  But  it  has  been  generally  recognised  as 
among  the  most  richly  and  securely  attested  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
The  Church  has  accepted  it  from  the  earliest  times  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  and 
has  regarded  it  as  of  eminent  interest  and  worth. 

The  Parties  addressed — Date  and  Place  of  Composition. 

There  has  been  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  written.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  If  the  terms  with  which  the 
letter  opens  were  alone  in  view,  we  should  conclude  probably  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  persons  addressed  were  Jewish  Christians.  For  it  would  be  most  natural  to 
take  the  phrase  *  strangers  scattered  abroad  '  in  the  literal  sense  of  sojourners  oj  the 
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Jewish  dispersion  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  i),  all  the  more  that  it  is  connected  with  plain 
territorial  designations.  And  this  view  has  secured  the  consent  of  a  large  number  of 
eminent  expositors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  localities  mentioned  are  localities  tra 
versed,  as  we  gather  from  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  for  the  most  part  by  Paul. 
The  churches  in  these  localities  were  churches  planted  mainly  by  Paul,  and  pre- 
dominantly Gentile  in  character.  And  throughout  the  Epistle  statements  appear  \e,g, 
in  chaps,  i  14,  18,  ii.  9,  10,  iiL  6,  iv.  3)  which  only  a  very  strained  exegesis  seems 
capable  of  suiting  to  Jews.  Hence  it  has  been  held  by  a  still  larger  number  of  inter- 
preters and  historians  of  the  first  rank  that  the  churches  addressed  consisted  mainly 
of  Gentile  Christians.  This  view  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  Commentaiy  as  on 
the  whole  the  more  probable.  An  intermediate  solution  has  been  sought  in  the  idea 
that  the  parties  were  chiefly  those  who  had  been  proselytes  to  Judaism  before  they 
became  Christians.     But  that  has  met  with  little  favour. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  has  been  brought  down  by  some  as  late  as  the  period  of 
Trajan's  persecution.  But  if  the  Epistie  is  by  Peter,  the  persecution  in  view,  as 
now  in  action,  or  as  casting  its  shadow  over  them,  must  be  the  Neronic.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's  third  missionary  journey ; 
others,  at  the  end  of  that ;  others,  during  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  captivity ;  others, 
immediately  after  Paul's  release  from  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome.  The 
most  probable  opinion  on  the  whole,  however,  is  that  it  was  written  after  Paul's  mar- 
tyrdom, and  towards  the  close  of  Peter's  career,  about  the  year  66  a.d. 

The  only  direct  indication  which  the  Epistle  gives  of  the  place  of  its  composition 
IS  in  chap.  v.  13  ;  see  note  on  which.  We  have  seen  reason  to  take  the  statement 
there  made  in  the  literal  sense,  and  therefore  to  regard  the  Epistle  as  written,  not 
from  Rome,  the  mystical  Babylon,  but  from  the  historical  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 
N*B, — The  English  text  is  given  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  Authorised, 
as  that  is  reproduced  in  the  Parallel  Edition  of  the  Revised  Version. 

Problems  of  the  Second  Epistle. 

The  Second  Epistle  professes  to  be  written  by  Peter.  It  refers  to  a  former  Epistle 
written  by  the  same  hand  (chap.  iiL  i.).  It  indicates  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  (chap.  iiL  15,  16).  We  should  infer  from  it  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  same 
ciide  of  readers  as  First  Peter.  And  if  it  is  Peter's  composition,  it  would  belong 
naturally  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  It  can  be  shown,  too,  that  there  is  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  terms  and  peculiar  turns  of  thought  which  are  common  to  the 
two  Epistles.  There  are  at  the  same  time  great  differences  between  them.  There 
are  marked  differences  of  style.  There  are  also  differences  of  a  broader  kind.  The 
exhortations  of  the  Second  Epistle,  for  example,  are  of  a  much  more  general  order 
than  those  of  the  First  The  details  into  which  the  one  goes  on  the  subject  of  social, 
political,  and  domestic  duty,  do  not  appear  in  the  other.  The  peril  against  which  the 
First  Epistle  aims  at  strengthening  its  readers  is  that  arising  from  the  slanders  and 
persecutions  of  the  surrounding  heathenism.  The  peril  which  the  Second  Epistle 
looks  to  is  that  arising  from  corruption  within  the  Church,  the  seductions  of  false 
teachers,  etc  In  respect  of  external  testimony,  too,  this  Episde  occupies  a  very 
different  position  from  the  First 

The  question,  therefore,  into  which  all  others  affecting  this  Second  Epistle  run,  is 
that  of  its  authenticity.  Its  claim  to  be  the  composition  of  Peter  the  Apostle  has 
been  doubted  or  denied  by  a  very  large  number  of  authorities,  and  these  of  widely 
different  schools.    The  grounds  on  which  these  doubts  or  denials  have  proceeded 
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have  been  as  various  as  the  schools.  Some  of  them  are  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  representatives  of  extreme  parties.  Others  admittedly  have  weight  with  alL 
With  some  the  main  thing  is  the  existence  in  the  Epistle  of  matters  which  are  taken 
to  belong  to  the  developed  Gnosticism  of  the  third  century.  Others  lay  great  stress 
upon  what  is  believed  to  be  the  dependence  of  Second  Peter  upon  Jude.  The  simi- 
larities between  these  two  Epistles  are  of  a  very  striking  kind.  They  are  admitted 
even  by  some  who  affirm  the  canonicity  and  Petrine  authorship  of  the  present  Epistle, 
to  point  very  clearly  to  the  priority  of  Jude.  They  are  held  by  not  a  few  to  amount 
to  borrowings,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  could 
have  been  the  writer.  Others,  who  dispute  the  authenticity  of  Jude,  hold  them  to  be 
conclusive  proof  that  Second  Peter  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  second  century.  The 
singular  style  of  the  Epistle  is  also  largely  insisted  on.  It  is  affirmed  that,  both  in 
phraseology  and  in  theological  conception,  the  difference  between  the  two  Epistles 
which  bear  Peter's  name  is  too  decided  to  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  them  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  hand.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  writer  betrays  himself 
by  over-anxiety  to  make  himself  out  to  be  Peter,  and  that  there  was  a  disposition  in 
the  early  Church  by  all  means  to  magnify  Peter's  position  and  forge  his  name.  Quite 
recently,  too,  an  elaborate  argument  has  been  constructed  to  prove  the  Epistle  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  writings  of  Josephus.  (See  Dr.  Abbot's  articles  in  the 
Expositor^  second  series,  vol  iiL)  The  difficulties  and  peculiarities  attaching  to  the 
external  evidence  have  been  felt  by  all 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adverse  arguments  drawn  from  the  contents  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Epistle  have  been  met  with  considerable  force.  It  is  certainly  too 
much  to  assert  the  presence  of  formal  Gnosticism  in  the  Epistle.  The  attempted 
demonstration  of  Peter's  borrowings  from  Josephus  has  been  deprived  of  much  of  its 
power  by  a  close  examination  of  the  facts  (see  especially  an  article  by  Dr.  B.  B.  War- 
field  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  for  January  1882).  If  there  are  marked 
theological  and  linguistic  differences  between  the  two  Petrine  Epistles,  they  are 
balanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  series  of  equally  striking  similarities,  both  in 
doctrinal  statement  and  in  individuality  of  expression.  We  have  instances  of  the 
former  in  the  matter  of  prophecy  (1  Pet  L  10-12 ;  2  Pet  L  19-21),  in  that  of  the 
new  birth  (i  Pet  L  22,  iL  a;  2  Pet  i.  4),  in  that  of  submission  to  civil  authority 
(i  Pet  ii.  13 ;  2  Pet  ii.  10),  etc.  We  have  instances  of  the  latter  in  the  use  of  such 
special  terms  as  virtue  (i  Pet  ii  9 ;  2  Pet  i.  3),  multiplied  (i  Pet  L  2 ;  2  Pet  L  2), 
conversation  (i  Pet  L  15 ;  2  Pet  iL  7),  supply  or  minister  (i  Pet  iv.  1 1  ;  2  Pet  L  S,  1 1), 
puitingoff{i  Pet  iil  21 ;  2  Pet.  L  14),  receiving  (i  Pet  i-  9  ;  2  Pet  ii.  13),  etc  It  is 
at  the  best  only  a  limited  value  that  can  be  safely  allowed  to  these  differences  in  style. 
One  of  the  keenest  of  critics,  now  the  veteran  of  his  school,  makes  this  confession  : — 
*0n  the  theological  and  linguistic  differences  between  the  two  Epistles,  which  the 
later  criticism  has  so  emphasized,  we  lay  no  stress.  The  two  Epistles  are  too  short, 
have  to  do  with  wholly  different  circumstances ;  and  especially  there  are  no  direct 
contradictions  to  be  found.  One  of  the  Epistles  is  on  other  grounds  proved  to  be 
ungenuine.  Can  this  also  be  brought  into  account?*  (Reuss.)  As  to  the  external 
testimony,  it  is  certain  that  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  had  the 
Epistle.  He  notices  that  there  were  doubts  current  about  it  But  his  own  use  of  it, 
and  references  to  it,  indicate  that  in  his  time  it  was  generally  received  as  a  part  of 
Scripture,  and  as  Peter's  composition.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen's  teacher,  also 
appears  to  have  possessed  it,  and  even  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  it  And 
although  this  is  disputed  by  many,  it  is  possible  that  we  can  trace  it  back  to  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  ozily  in  the  second  century,  to  Barnabas  about  106  A.D., 
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and  even  to  Clement  of  Rome  about  97  a.d.  The  amount  of  early  evidence  is  un- 
doubtedly small.  There  are  also  the  two  serious  facts,  that  it  was  doubted  in  the 
fourth  century  and  earlier,  and  that  it  obtained  no  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Syrian 
Church.  The  doubts  which  took  decided  shape  in  the  fourth  century  were  gradually 
overcome,  'and  the  Epistle  was  recognised  as  canonical  for  many  centuries.  The 
question  was  revived  at  the  Reformation  period,  and  the  weight  of  such  names  as 
Crasmus,  Luther,  and  Calvin  was  lent  to  those  who  were  uncertain  of  the  Epistle's 
claims.  In  recent  times  these  doubts  have  been  urged  with  the  utmost  force,  and 
have  prevailed  with  very  many.  With  the  exception  of  the  Syrian  branch,  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  however,  has  continued  to  give  the  Epistle  a  place  in  the  canon.  From 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  ranked  it  with  the  disputed  books,  that  place  has  been  felt 
to  be  less  certain  than  is  the  case  with  almost  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament 
Yet  the  amount  of  external  testimony  might  be  shown  to  be  even  in  this  case  fai 
superior  to  that  which  is  available  for  the  masterpieces  of  Classical  antiquity. 
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Chapter  I. 

Contents. — I.  Address  and  Salutation,  vers,  i,  2 ;  11.  Ascription  of  Praise 
to  God  for  the  New  Hope  into  which  Believers  are  born,  vers.  3-5  ;  III,  The 
Certainty  and  Nearness  of  the  Salvation  to  which  that  Hope  points  helping 
to  Joy  in  Time  of  Trial,  vers.  6-9  ;  IV.  The  Peculiar  Interest  of  God*s  People 
of  these  Last  Times  in  this  Glorious  Salvation,  vers.  10-12 ;  V.  Exhortations 
to  a  Life  in  harmony  with  that  Hope,  and  in  particular  to  Holiness,  vers. 
13-16;  VI.  As  also  to  Godly  Fear,  vers.  17-21;  VII.  And  to  Brotherlv 
Love,  vers.  22-25. 

Chapter  I.    i,  2. 
Address  and  Salutation. 

1  T)ETER,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  *  strangers  «G«ii.xxiii.4: 
JL       *  scattered    throughout    Pontus,*    Galatia,    Cappadocia,    L^J*- *?•"•* 

2  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  ^ elect"  according  to  the  ''foreknowledge  *fe^'-,35^ 
of  God  the  Father,  through'  ' sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  ^^^^I'^V 
-^obedience   and  ^sprinkling  of  the   blood  of  Jesus  Christ:    Matxx'16. 

IT  ^  J  XXll.i4.XXlV. 

*  Grace  unto  you,  and  *  peace,  be  '  multiplied.  »'  «  a"^ 

Ld.  xrifi.  7 ;  Rom.  viu.  33 ;  CoL  uL  it ;  a  Tim.  u.  10 ;  Tit.  L  z  ;  Rev.  xviL  14.  1/ Acts  iL  03 :  cf.  Rom.  viii.  39. 

»  a  Thes.  it.  13.  /a  Cor.  x.  5.  f  Heb.  xii.  34 ;  cf.  Hteb.  z.  33. 

ARom.  u  7 ;  z  Cor.  u  3 :  a  Cor.  L  • ;  Gal.  i.  3,  etc  «  a  Pet.  L  a ;  Jude  a. 

^  rather^  to  elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  of  Pontus,  etc, 

*  omit  elect  here^  which  belongs  to  ver.  i 

•  literally^  in 

The  writer  opens  with  a  greeting  which  is  e(|ually  dignity  and  security.     Thus  with  its  immediate 

xemarkable  for  its  wealth  of  idea  and  for  its  ad-  outset  the  letter  begins  to  fulfil  its  high  design  of 

minble  reflection  of  the  combined  gravity,  tender-  comforting  and    strengthening   those    tried    and 

Dess,  and  animation  of  the  body  of  the  Epistle.     In  threatened  Christians. 

form  it  reminds  us  more  of  the  Pauline  type  of  In  ver.  i  we  have  designations  of  the  author  and 
inscription  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  Catholic  the  recipients  of  the  Epistle.  The  former  of  these 
Epistles,  excepting  2d  Peter  and  Jude.  It  seems  is  given  in  utmost  brevity ;  the  latter,  as  the  thing 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Pauline  doctrine,  and  adopts  of  superior  interest,  is  carried  on  into  the  next  verse 
some  of  the  familiar  Pauline  phrases.  It  has,  at  and  unfolded  in  the  details  of  grace.  Each  of 
the  same  time,  an  unmistakeable  character  of  its  these  designations  has  its  peculiar  point  and  in- 
own,  like  Paul,  Peter  refers  at  once  to  his  tention.  The  description  of  the  writer,  Peter,  an 
tpostieship.  He  dwells  less  on  that,  however,  apostie  of  Jesns  Ohiist,  is  noticeable  for  its 
tbm  00  the  standing  of  his  readers.  And  the  simplicity  and  reticence.  For  his  personal  identi- 
tcRDs  in  which  he  describes  them  and  their  election  fication  he  uses  nothing  beyond  the  new  name,  the 
arecbosensoastosuggesttiioughts  of  the  believer's  name  of  grace,  Peter,  which  his  Lord  had  put 
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upon  him  (Matt  xvi.  8 ;  John  i.  42).  He  adopts 
the  title  apostle  of  Jesus  Ghrist;  and  of  all 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  Peter*s  alone  thus  commend 
the  writer  to  the  readers'  attention  by  putting 
forward  his  apostleshijp  in  the  proem.  But  he 
appends  to  this  official  title  no  further  title,  such  as 
the  *  servant '  which  Paul  adds.  Neither  does  he 
introduce  any  explanancn  of  the  way  in  which  he 
came  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  is 
conveyed  by  the  Pauline  formula,  *  bv  the  will  of 
God.'  This  latter  would  be  superfluous  in  the 
case  of  one  known  to  have  been  of  the  original 
twelve,  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by  Clirist 
to  be  Hb  '  messengers,'  and  commissioned  by  Him 
to  go  '  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature*  (Mark  xvi.  15).  The  style  of 
introduction  differs,  therefore,  at  once  from  Paul's 
and  from  that  of  James,  John,  and  Jude,  the 
writers  of  the  other  Catholic  Epistles,  This  is  not 
without  its  reason.  Addressing  churches  with 
which  he  had  no  intimate  connection,  which  were 
probably  unknown  to  him,  and  which  (as  the 
localities  show)  were  distinctively  Pauline,  Peter 
naturally  appalls  to  his  apostolic  position  in  ex- 
planation of  his  writing  them,  as  his  warrant  for 
taking  the  place  of  their  founder,  Paul,  and  in  order 
to  bespeak  their  attention.  By  limiting  himself, 
however,  to  the  one  title,  'apostle,'  he  also  indi- 
cates that  his  claims  upon  their  regard  were  not 
personal,  but  those  general,  official  claims  which 
were  common  to  him  with  others.  It  is  some- 
what different  in  the  Second  Kpistle.  There  he 
can  write  as  one  who  has  come  into  closer  terms  of 
connection  with  his  readers ;  hence  there  he  pre- 
faces the  name  of  grace,  Peter,  by  the  old  name  of 
nature,  Syineon  or  Simon,  and  aidds  to  the  official 
•  apostle '  the  wider  title  *  servant  *  (Schott).  Here 
nothing  personal  to  the  individual  Peter  is  allowed 
to  come  into  view. — As  this  description  of  the  writer 
implies  the  justification  which  exists  on  his  own  side 
for  addressing  these  Christians,  the  designation 
next  applied  to  his  readers  suggests  circumstances 
on  their  side  which  make  his  call  to  communicate 
with  them.  They  are  elect  sojoviniexs  of  the 
dispezsion — on  which  difficult  expression,  see  also 
the  Introduction.  The  term  dect  corresponds  to 
an  O.  T.  title  of  Jehovah's  people  (Isa.  Ixv.  9, 
15,  22 ;  Ps.  cv.  43),  and  occurs  m  the  N.  T.  in 
a  variety  of  connections  (Matt  xx.  16,  xxii.  14 ; 
Luke  xviiL  7;  Rom.  viii.  33;  Mark  xiil  27; 
Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10 ;  i  Pet  ii.  9).  It  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians, 
neither  does  it  apply  to  the  Church  only,  and  not 
to  the  individual  rfor,  again,  does  it  necessarily 
refer  to  what  passes  in  the  Divine  mind.  Taken 
by  itself  it  may  express  the  gracious  standing  of 
those  addressed,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether 
Church  or  individual,  and  that  standing  as  Uie 
result  of  an  act  of  God  which  had  grasf^  them 
as  they  were  in  the  world  and  brought  them  into 
a  new  relation  with  Him.  It  may  refer  to  '  the 
selecting  them  out  of  the  world  and  giving  them 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of  God  '  (Leigh ton). 
It  is  therefore  a  note  of  comfort  If  evil  im- 
pended over  the  readers,  they  were  at  least  chosen 
by  God  out  of  the  world  of  heathen  ignorance  and 
hopelessness,  and  set  by  God's  own  act  in  a  new 
position  which  made  an  abiding  standing  in  grace. 
The  second  term,  strangen  or  sojonzneni  is  one 
nsed  of  those  who  are  denizens  of  a  place  and  not 
citizens ;  neither  natives  nor  permanent  inhabitants, 
but  temporary  residents  in  a  land  that  is  strange  to 


them.     It  describes  the  readers  as  having  their 
true  dty  and  centre  elsewhere  than  where  they 
were.     It  is  a  natural  adjunct,  therefore,  to  the 
term  elect.     If  they  were  chosen  by  God's  act  <3nX 
of  the  world,  they  cannot  have  their  final  home 
here.     The  third  phrase,  of  the  dispezHloB,  is  the 
familiar  term  descriptive  of  Jews  outside  the  Holy 
Land,  the  whole  body  of  Jews  whose  lot  was  cast 
among  the  heathen  since  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian deportations,  remote  from  their  own  politic^ 
and  religious  centre.     In  its  literal  sense  here  it 
would  describe  Peter's  readers  as  belonging  to,  or 
having   their  residence  among,    the   Israd    that 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  Asiatic  heathenism.     In  its 
secondary  application  it  may  describe  them    as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  the  true  dispersion 
under  the  N.  T.,   the  community  of  Christians 
who  have  to  live  scattered  among  the  heathen. 
The  parties  in  Peter's  view,  however,  are  more 
particularly  defined  as  those  of  the  dispersion 
settled  within    certain  gec^raphical  limits,   vix. 
those  of  FontoB,  Oalatia,  Cappadoda,  Asi%  and 
Bithynia.      The  localities  are  enumerated  Worn 
north-east  by  west  and  south-east  to  west  and  north. 
This  fits  in  well    enough,    therefore,   with  the 
position  of  one  writing  from  the   distant  east, 
althou^  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  much  of 
that.--rontii8,  the  extensive  territory  stretching 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  connected  in 
classical  lore  with  the  story  of  the  Amazons  and 
the  legend  of  the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  is  memorable  in  ancient  histoiy  for  the 
brilliant   reign  of  the  great  Mithridates,  and  in 
Christian  history  as  the  native  country  of  Aquila 
(Acts  xviii.  2). — Oalatia,  the  country  seized  by 
the  Gaulish  invaders  between  B.C.  279  and  230^ 
and  reduced  to   a   Roman   province   (apparently 
with  the  inclusion  of  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  the  S.E.  (^ 
Phrygia  and  part  of  Pisidia)  by  Augustus  (11.C 
25),  was  occupied  by  a  mixed  population,  mainly 
Gauls    and    Phrygians,     but  witn    cons^erable 
infusions  of  Greeks  and  Jews.      It  was  visited 
twice  by  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  13),  and  also 
by  Crescens  (2  Tim.  iv.  io).~Cappadocia,  a  rich 

Sstoral  district  of  Asia  Minor,  watered  by  the 
alys,  and  notable  in  Church  history  for  the 
three  great  Cappadocians,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil 
of  Caesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  became  a 
Roman  province  on  the  death  of  Archelaus,  its 
last  king,  A.D.  17. — Asia,  here,  as  generally  in 
the  N.  T.,  not  Asia  Minor,  but  Proconsular  Asia, 
the  territory  including  Mysia,  L^ia,  Caria,  and 
most  of  Phrygia,  and  having  for  its  metropolis  the 
great  city  of  Ephesus,  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
three  years'  ministry  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  31),  as  well 
as  of  the  preaching  of  ApoUos  (Acts  xviii.  24).  It 
embraced  many  churches  known  to  us  from  Acts 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles.— Bithynia,  the  fertile 
country  stretching  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  B.C  74,  and 
constituted  a  proconsular  province  by  Augustus, 
contained  no  churches  known  to  us  from  Scnptmre. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  however, 
the  Christian  population  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
(about  A.D.  no)  graphically  describes  the  multi- 
tudes of  converts,  the  deserted  temples,  and  the 
unsaleable  victims. — ^The  list  of  territories  shows 
that  the  churches  addressed  by  Peter  were  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  entirely,  churches  planted  and 
cared  for  by  Paul.  It  shows  further  that  they 
were  churches  which  did  not  occupy,  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  their  formation,  any  peculiarly  close 
relation  to  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  It 
•Iso  reveals  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a 
greater  extent  of  evangelistic  effort  than  we  should 
gather  from  Acts.  We  know  how  the  Gospel  was 
carried  into  Galatia,  namely,  by  Paul  and  Silas 
<  ActszvL  6,  xix.  10),  and  into  Asia  by  Paul  without 
Silas  (AcU  xviiL  23,  xix.  i).  But  we  know  not 
how  it  was  introduced  into  Pontus,  Cappadoda, 
and  Bithynia.  Some  suppose  that  Luke  may 
have  evangelized  both  Pontus  and  Bithynia  from 
Troas  (Acts  xvL  8).  All  that  we  learn  from  Acts 
is  that  there  were  men  from  Cappadocia  and 
PoDtus  among  the  devout  Jews  who  were  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pentecostal 
descent  <iL  9),  and  that  Paul  had  thought  of 
going  into  Bithynia  in  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  but  *the  Spirit  suffered  them 
not'  (xvi.  7). 

Ver.  2.  The  following  words  arc  connected  not 
with  the  title  apostU  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  with  the 
designation  elect  sojourners.  They  are  not  a  vin- 
dication of  the  writer's  claim  to  be  an  apostle, 
such  as  Paul  offers  (I  Cor.  L  I  ;  2  Cor.  L  i,  etc.), 
bat  a  definition  of  the  position  of  the  readers. 
The  definition  is  given  with  a  detail  which  shows 
the  security  for  their  assured  standing  in  grace  to 
be  nothing  less  than  God  Himself  in  the  fulness  of 
that  Trinitarian  relation  wherein  His  love  reveals 
itself.  According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father.  Their  election  is  in  virtue  of  this,  in 
f^rmatue  of  this  ( Alford),  or  has  this  for  its  norm. 
The  \Ksm  foreknowledge  {yi\LV^\  is  never  used  of  the 
lost)  is  distinct  at  once  from  allied  terms  expressing 
the  idea  oi  predestinating  or  fore-ordaining  (Kom, 
viiL  29  ;  I  Cor.  iL  7  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  II ;  Actsiv.  28), 
and  from  those  expressing  the  purpose,  good 
fUasure^  or  counsel  of  God.  It  is  coupled  with, 
tmx  distinguished  from,  the  latter  by  Peter  in  Acts 
iL  23.  It  is  more,  however,  than  mere  foresight 
It  b  not  the  Divine  prescience  of  the  reception  to 
be  given  to  the  decree  of  salvation,  as  distinguished 
from  that  decree  itself.  Neither  does  it  imply  that 
the  Divine  election  or  purpose  of  grace  proceeds 
upon  the  eround  of  tne  Divine  anticipation  of 
character.  It  is  knowledge,  as  distinguishable  from 
decree.  But  as,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps. 
i  6,  zzxvu  10,  etc.)  and  in  the  New  (John  z. 
14,  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  9 ;  2  Tim.  iL  19,  etc.),  the  terms 
lor  knowledge  occur  with  the  intense  sense  of  a 
cognisance  which  claims  its  objects  as  its  own  and 
deals  with  them  as  such,  it  is  a  recognition  which, 
resting  eternally  on  its  objects,  embraces  them  as 
its  own  and  cares  for  them  as  such.  It  is  a  fore- 
knowledge, therefore,  which  comes  near  the  ideas 
of  predestination  and  creative  or  appropriating 
love,  and  which  makes  it  certain  that  its  objects 
shall  be  in  the  relation  which  God  purposes  for 
them.  In  God  Himself,  as  the  New  Testament 
teaches,  b  the  cause  of  the  election.  The  name 
Father  here  added  to  the  word  God  implies 
liirther,  that  this  relation  of  theirs  to  which  God's 
foreknowledge  looks  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
relation  which  He  bears  to  them.  As  elect,  there- 
fore, they  are  the  objects  not  only  of  a  historical 
act  of  grace  which  took  them  out  of  the  world  of 
heathenism,  but  also  of  an  eternal  recognition  of 
God,  in  virtue  of  which  their  election  has  iu  roots 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  is  assured  not  by  any 
single  act  of  God's  love,  but  by  a  permanent 
relation  of  that  love,  namely.  His  Fatherhood. — 
In  ■yjCftHlcattofn  of  the  Spuit.    This  points  to 


the  means  by  which,  or  rather  to  the  sphere  within 
which,  the  election  is  made  good.  The  term  here 
used  for  sanctification  is  a  peculiarly  Pauline  term, 
being  found  eight  times  in  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
elsewhere  only  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  and  this  one 
passage  in  Peter.  It  is  also  a  distinctively  scrip- 
tural and  ecclesiastical  term,  there  being  no  certain 
occurrence  of  it  in  heathen  writers.  It  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  invariably,  found  with  the  neuter 
sense,  not  with  the  active  (Rom.  vL  19,  22; 
I  Cor.  i.  30 ;  I  Tim.  iL  15 ;  i  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7 ; 
Heb.  xiL  14,  22 ;  less  certainly  2  Thess.  iL  13). 
Here,  therefore,  it  expresses  neither  the  act  nor  the 
process  of  sanctifying  (Luther,  Huther,  and  most), 
nor  yet  the  ethical  quality  of  holiness,  but  that 
state  of  separation  or  consecration  into  which 
God's  Spirit  brings  God's  elect.  If  their  election 
has  its  gfround  and  norm  in  the  foreknowledge  of 
the  Father,  it  realizes  itself  now  within  the  sphere 
or  condition  of  a  patent  separation  from  the  world, 
which  is  effected  by  the  Spirit.— Unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  01  the  blood  of  Jesus  ChriBt. 
These  words  mark  the  twofold  end  contemplated 
in  their  election.  Some  place  the  phrase  of  Jesus 
Christ  under  the  regimen  of  the  obedience  as  well  as 
of  the  sprinkling  ^ the  blood.  If  it  were  possible 
to  take  the  latter  as  a  single  idea,  that  connection 
would  be  intelligible.  It  might  then  be  =  unto 
the  obedience  and  the  blood-sprinkling,  which  are 
both  effected  in  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  as  thb 
is  uncertain,  while  it  b  also  awkward  to  attach  two 
different  senses  to  the  same  case  in  one  clause  (some 
making  it  obedience  to  Christ  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  ^Christ),  it  is  best  to  take  the  obedience 
here  independently.  It  will  then  have  not  the  more 
limited  sense  of  faith,  but  the  larger  sense  in  which 
the  idea  occurs  again  at  ver.  14,  in  which  Paul 
also  uses  it  in  Rom.  vL  16,  and  which  is  expressed 
more  specifically  in  such  phrases  as  obedience  to  the 
faith  (Rom.  L  5),  the  obedience  of  faith  (Rom. 
xvi.  26),  the  obedience  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  x.  5), 
obeying  the  truth  (R.  V.  obedience  to  the  truth, 
I  Pet.  i.  22).  The  second  term  b  not  one  of  those 
terms  which  are  common  to  Peter  and  PauL  It 
is  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  Peter  and  the 
Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  noun  occurs  only 
here  and  in  Heb.  xii.  24,  in  which  latter  passage  it 
b  used  in  reference  to  the  Sinailic  covenant  The 
verb  occurs  only  in  Hebrews  (ix.  13,  19,  21,  x.  22^ 
It  is  to  be  explained  neither  by  the  Levitical  purih- 
cation  of  the  Israelite  who  had  become  defiled  by 
touching  a  dead  body  (for  the  sprinkling  there  was 
with  water,  Num.  xix.  13),  nor  by  the  ceremonial 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  nor  yet  by  that  of  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  (for  in  these  cases  objects  were 
sprinkled,  not  persons),  but  hy  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  recorded  in  Ex.  xxiv.  As  ancient  Israel 
was  introduced  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  at 
Sinai,  which  was  ratified  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  a  sacrifice  upon  the  people  themselves, 
so  the  New  Testament  Israel  occupy  a  new  relation 
to  God  through  application  of  the  virtue  of  Chrbt's 
death.  And  the  election,  which  b  rooted  in  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  works  historically  to  this 
twofold  goal — the  subjective  result  of  an  attitude 
of  filial  obedience,  and  the  objective  result  of 
a  permanent  covenant  relation  assured  to  its 
objects.  Thus  the  note  of  comfort,  struck  at  once 
in  recalling  the  fact  that  the  readers  were  elect,  is 
prolonged  by  thb  statement  of  all  that  there  b  in 
the  nature  of  that  election  to  lift  them  above  the 
disquietudes  of  time.— Grace  to  yon,  and  peaoe 
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be  multiplied.  The  greeting  embraces  the  familiar 
Pauline  terms,  grace  and  peace,  but  differs  from 
the  Pauline  form  in  the  use  of  the  peculiar  term 
multiplied,  which  occurs  again  in  2  Pet.  i.  2  and 
Jude  2,  and  in  the  salutations  of  no  other  New 
Testament  Epistle.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
Greek  version  of  Dan.  iv.  i  (LXX.,  iii.  31)  and 
vi.  25.  If  the  Babylon,  therefore,  from  which 
Peter  writes  can  be  taken  to  be  the  literal 
Babylon,  it  might  be  interesting  to  recall  (as 
Wordsworth  sugge.<>ts)  the  Epistles,  introduced 
by  salutations  so  similar  to  Peter's,  which  were 
written  from  the  same  capital  by  two  kings,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Dariusi  of  two  great  dynasties, 


and  addressed  to  all  their  provinces.  The  grace 
is  the  richer  Christian  rendering  of  the  kail  I  or 
greeting!  with  which  Greek  letter- writers  addressed 
their  correspondents.  TYi^  peace  is  the  Christiia 
adaptation  of  the  solemn  Hebrew  salutation. 
Those  great  gifts  of  God*s  love  which  Peter  knew 
his  readers  to  possess  already  in  part  he  wishes 
them  to  have  in  their  affluence.  It  is  also  John's 
wish,  following  his  Master's  word  (John  xv.  11), 
that  the  joy  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  '  may 
be  foU '  (i  John  L  4).  As  the  Father,  the  Spiii^ 
and  Jesus  Christ  have  been  just  named,  Peter 
omits  mention  of  the  sources  whence  these  gifti 


Chapter  L    3-5. 

Ascription  of  Praise  to  God:  specially  for  the  Grace  of  Hope  into  which 

Believers  are  begotten. 

3  •  T>  LESSED  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  •J^^.^i?-. 

XJ     which  *  according  to  his  *  abundant*  mercy  hath  ''be- Jgj,"^*;^ 
gotten  *  us  again  unto  a  '  lively  •  hope,  by  *  the  ^  resurrection  of   %^i^,  ^ 

4  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  'inheritance  *  incorruptible,  ''^^^^3,5. 
and   'undefiled,  and    that  *fadeth   not   away,   'reserved   m^^^^^^^ 

5  heaven  for  you,  who  are  ""kept  by  the  power  of  God*  through  ^jS^.^* 
faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  *  revealed  in  the  'last  time.       ^^l'^V 

Col.  iii.  84 :  Heb.  ix.  15.  h  Rom.  i.  23 ;  x  Cor.  ix.  25,  xv.  53,  5^  «  Jas.  L  27 ;  Hcb.  vii,  26. 

k  I  Pet.  V.  4.  /  CoL  L  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8.    Cf.  Jude  i ;  Jo.  xvii.  zx,  12, 15.  ,^  mPIuI.  it.  7. 

ivRom.  viiL  18 ;  z  Cor.  liL  13 ;  z  Pet.  t.  z.  0  Jo.  vL  39,  xl  24,  xiu  48 ;  z  Jo.  u.  z8,  etc. 


*  literally y  much  mercy 
^  through 


•  begat  •  living 

'  literally^  who  in  God's  power  are  being  guarded 


Peter  lifts  his  readers*  eyes  at  once  to  the  future. 
He  speaks  first  of  their  hope,  their  inheritance, 
their  final  salvation,  before  he  alludes  to  the 
burdens  and  fears  of  the  present.  There  was  that 
in  Peter  himself  which  leapt  up  in  natural  response 
to  the  new  hope  which  came  by  the  Gospel,  and 
we  can  see  from  the  Acts  how  he  turned  with 
constant  expectancy  to  the  fiiture.  If  he  seems, 
however,  to  give  exceptional  prominence  to  the 
element  of  hope,  it  is  not  as  if  he  read  the 
Gospel  differently  from  Paul  or  John,  or  placed 
the  grace  of  hope  where  they  put  that  of  faith,  or 
that  of  love.  The  circumstances  of  his  readers 
made  it  seasonable  to  present  primarily  to  theii 
view  the  worth  and  radiance  of  a  grace  which  had 
at  the  same  time  so  deep  a  hold  upon  himself. 

Ver.  3.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lozd  Jesufl  Christ.  The  gifts  of  God's  grace  to 
the  believer,  and  the  believer's  relation  to  God, 
depend  upon  the  prior  relation  between  God  and 
Christ  Hence  it  is  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  neither  as  the  God  of 
Israel,  nor  yet  merely  as  our  God  and  Father, 
that  the  Giver  of  all  grace  is  praised.  The  term 
used  here  for  blessed,  01  praised,  which  is  so  frec^uent 
also  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New  is  ap- 
plied only  to  God,  occurs  repeatedly  as  an  affirma- 
tive—r.^.  who  is  blessed  (Rom.  L  25,  ix.  5;  2  Cor. 


xi.  31).  Standing  here  not  in  a  relative  clause, 
but  at  the  opening  of  a  section,  it  is  rather  an 
ascription.  Blessed  be  the  God,  etc.  It  is  another 
form  of  the  same  verb  that  is  applied  to  Mary 
(Luke  L  28,  42).  A  totally  different  word  Is  used 
in  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.),  where  the  idea  expressed  is  that  of 
happiness  merely.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
doxological  outburst  Peter  is  simply  adapting  to 
Christian  use  an  old  liturgical  formula  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  or  repeating  one  already  familiar 
to  the  Christian  Church  (Weiss).  The  similarity 
of  phrase,  however,  between  Peter  here  and  Paid 
in  2  Cor.  i.  3,  Eph.  i.  3,  is  striking,  and  suggests 
to  many  that  the  former  framed  his  ascription  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  latter.  In  Ephesians,  as 
here,  the  doxolopy  introduces  an  exhortation 
which  reproduces  its  contents,  although  there  the 
exhortation  does  not  come  to  expression  till  chap. 
iv.  I,  while  here  it  follows  almost  immediatcjy 
(i.  13). — which  according  to  his  much  mercy 
begat  us  again  unto  a  liying  hope,  llie  particular 
grace  for  the  bestowal  of  which  God  receives  this 
ascription  is  hope.  And  that  hope  is  described  in 
respect  at  once  of  its  origin  and  of  its  quality.  It  is 
due  to  God's  regenerating  grace.  We  have  it  only 
because  He  bfgat  us  again^  a  phrase  used  in  the  New 
Testament  only  by  Peter,  and  by  him  only  here 
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atid  Hi  vct.  23,  embodying,  however,  the  same  truth 
as  is  conveyed  in  somewhat  different  terms  by  Paul 
(Tit.  iii.  5  ;  GaL  vi  15),  James  (i.  18),  and  John 
(1  John  iii.  9,  v.  i),  and  reflecting  the  Master's  own 
instructions  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  3,  etc).     It 
is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
new  birth  or  begetting,  and  not  to  be  diluted 
into  the  idea  of  rousing  out  of  hopelessness.     The 
direct    past   {6e^,  not  Aa/A  begotten)  is  used, 
becaiose  the  change  from  death  to  life  in  the  in- 
dividual is  r^arded  as  a  definite,  historical  act, 
«>oe  for  all  accomplished,  or  perhaps  because  the 
regeneration  of  all  is  regarded  as  virtually  effected 
in  the  historical  act  of  Christ's  resurrection.    In  the 
latter  case  Peter  would  be  again  in  affinity  with 
Paul,  whose  habit  is  to  speak  of  all  as  dying  in 
Christ's  death  and  rising  in  Christ's  resurrection 
(Rom.  vii.  4;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  etc.).     This  historical 
act  of  regeneration  had  its  motive  or  standard  in 
God's    mercy,  Hb  love  being  defined  as  mercy 
in  reference  to  the  natural  misery  of  its  objects, 
and  that  mercy  being  further  described,  in  refer- 
ence to  what  it  had  to  meet  and  what  it  bestowed, 
as  mttcA  or  great.     Compare  the  Pauline  idea  of 
God's  riches  (Eph.  ii.  4;  Phil.  iv.  19).     The  hope 
which   originated  thus  in   God's  act  is  living. 
With  the  binh  comes  the  quality  of  life  which 
distinguishes  the  believer's  hope  from  all  other 
hopes.      These  are  at  the  best  dim,  uncertain 
longings,  dead  or  dying  surmises — 

*  Beads  of  mominff 
Strung  on  slender  blades  <u  gran^ 
Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 
In  a  strait  and  treacherous  past.' 


*  They  die  often  before  us  and  we  live  to  bury  them, 
and  see  our  own  folly  and  infelicity  in  trusting  to 
them  ;  but  at  the  utmost  they  die  with  us  when  we 
d  e,  and  can  accompany  us  no  farther.  But  this  hope 
answers  expectation  to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it, 
rnd  deceives  no  way  but  in  that  happy  way  ot  far 
exceeding  it'  (Leighton).  Peter's  fondness  for 
these  two  ideas,  the  Aope  and  the  living  (see  the 
adjective  again  applied  to  the  Word  of  God,  i.  23, 
to  Christ,  and  to  believers,  ii.  4),  has  been  often 
noticed.  It  is  for  bringing  us  into  a  region  of 
this  kind  that  he  here  praises  God.  The  *  unto ' 
here  does  not  express  the  end  or  aim  of  God's  act 
(=  begat  us  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  living 
hope),  but  has  rather  the  simple  local  sense. 
When  we  come  into  the  new  life  we  come  into  a 
condition  or  atmosphere  of  hope,  into  a  '  region 
bright  with  hope,  a  hope  which,  like  the  morning, 
spreads  itself  over  earth  and  heaven'  (Lillie). 
— Throngh  the  leiiirreotion  of  Jesus  Ohrlst  ftosm 
the  dead.  This  admits  of  being  connected  im- 
mediately either  with  the  begat  us  again — the  idea 
then  being  that  the  regeneration  tsdces  effect  only 
through  Christ's  resurrection — or  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause  as  a  whole,  in  which  case  Chnst's 
resarrection  becomes  the  event  by  means  of  which 
we  are  brought  by  God's  begetting  into  this  new 
life  of  hope  (so  Calvin,  Weiss,  Huther,  Alford, 
etc.,  substantially).  Or,  as  the  position  of  the 
adjective  perhaps  indicates,  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  term  living  {so  Luther,  Bengel,  de  Wette, 
Hofmann,  etc.),  the  sense  then  being  that  the  hope 
geu  its  quality  of  life  through  Christ's  resurrection 
—becaose  He  lives  it  cannot  but  survive  and  assert 
itself  as  a  living  and  enlivening  principle. 

Ver.  4.  Unto  an  inheritance.  Some  connect 
this  closely  with  the  Aofie^  as  a  definition  of  that 
to  which  it  pcints — a  living  hope  looking  to  the 


inheritance.  Most  connect  it  with  the  begaif  the 
two  clauses  introduced  by  *  unto '  being  regarded 
as  dependent  on  the  same  verb,  and  the  latter 
clause  defining  the  former  more  nearly.  When  we 
are  begotten,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  hope,  we  are 
begotten  into  the  inheritance.  To  have  the  one  is 
to  have  the  other.  So  perfect  is  God's  act,  so 
secure  against  failure  the  hope  which  comes  by 
that  act.  In  relation  to  His  begetting  us,  the  future 
is  as  the  present,  the  possession  is  as  the  expecta- 
tion. The  term  inAeritance,  another  characteristic- 
ally Pauline  term,  and  used  by  Peter  only  here 
(although  in  i  Pet.  iii.  9,  v.  3,  we  have  cognate 
words),  is  the  familiar  O.  T.  phrase  for  Israel's 
possession  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  It  is  used 
sometimes  of  Canaan  as  a  whole,  sometimes  of 
the  particular  lots  of  the  several  tribes,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  the  sense  of  a  portion  assigned. 
The  idea  of  a  portion  coming  by  heirship  to 
Israel  has  as  little  prominence  as  the  idea  of 
Israel  as  God's  son.  In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  both 
in  the  sense  of  the  portion  assigned  (Acts  viL  5  ; 
Heb.  xi.  8)  and  in  that  of  the  inheritance  proper 
(Matt.  xxi.  38;  Mark  xii.  7,  etc.).  It  is  used, 
specially  by  Paul,  to  express  the  believer's 
possession  in  the  future.  But  while  Paul  regards 
the  believer  as  an  heir  because  he  is  a  son  ( Rom. 
viii.  17,  etc),  he  does  not  appear  to  connect  the 
idea  of  possession  by  way  of  heirship  with  his  use 
of  the  particular  word  inAeritance^  probably  (so 
Huther)  on  account  of  tlie  O.  T.  sense  being  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  term.  He  uses  it, 
indeed,  where  the  notion  of  heirship  is  inap- 
plicable, e,g.  of  God's  inheritance  in  the  saints 
(Eph.  i.  18).  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
Peter  has  in  view  an  inheritance  which  comes  in 
virtue  of  sonship,  although  the  ruling  idea  of  our 
being  begotten  favours  that.  He  uses  the  word 
in' the  large  sense,  inclusive  of  all  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  in  store  for  the  believer  in  the  con- 
summation.— incoimptible,  and  nndeflled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.  This  inheritance  he 
describes  first  negatively  and,  as  suits  his  cha- 
racter and  style,  by  a  number  of  adjectives,  as 
incorruptible,  subject  to  no  dissolution  or  decay, 
undefiled  (a  term  applied  also  to  our  High  Priest, 
Heb.  vii.  26),  neither  tainted  nor  tarnished,  and 
unfading  or  unwithering  (a  word  used  only  here, 
and  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  v.  4).  There 
is  perhaps  a  climax  in  these  negatives,  from  what 
has  in  itself  no  seeds  of  decay,  to  what  is  proof 
against  external  touch  of  pollution,  and  from  that 
to  what  is  superior  even  to  the  law  of  changing 
seasons  and  bloom  succeeded  by  blight  ;  or,  as 
Leighton  conceives  it,  the  gradation  may  be  from 
the  perpetuity  to  the  purity,  and  from  that  to  the 
immutability  of  the  inheritance.  The  sad  realities 
of  Israel's  heritage  in  the  Land  of  Promise  may  be 
in  the  background.  It  is  too  much,  however,  to 
find  in  these  epithets  (as  IVeiss  does)  allusions  to 
the  pollutions  which  defiled  the  land,  or  to  the 
simoom  which  scorched  it.  The  inheritance 
is  further  described  positively  (in  terms  much  used 
by  many  of  the  Fathers  as  an  argument  against 
the  Millenarian  doctrine)  as  reserved  in  heaven 
(or,  in  the  heavens)  for  yon.  The  participle, 
which  is  in  the  perfect  tense  {Aas  been  reserved), 
points  to  the  inlieritance  as  one  which  has  been 
prepared  from  the  banning,  and  the  sphere 
within  which  it  has  been  laid  up  in  reserve  is  the 
AeavenSy  where  God  Himself  dwells.  It  is 
thereby  made  d  lubly  safe,   '  laid  up  and  kept,' 
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and  that  'among  God's  own  treasures,  under 
His  own  eye,  and  within  the  shelter  of  His 
omnipotence '  (Lilley),  although  it  is  yet  a  thing 
of  the  future.  Thus  is  it  secured,  too,  in  the 
possession  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it ;  for  into 
heaven  nothing  can  intrude  that  corrupts,  defiles, 
or  makes  to  fade.  Similar  is  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  the  treasure  and  the  reward  in  heaven  (Matt, 
vi  20,  xix.  21,  v.  12),  and  Panl's  conception 
of  the  hope  which  has  been  laid  up  or  deposited 
in  heaven  (Col.  i.  5).  With  finest  feeling,  too,  for 
his  readers,  Peter  puts  this  as  all  in  reserve  pre- 
cisely for  them.  No  longer  using  'us,'  as  before, 
he  now  says  ^for  you  * — for  you,  sojourners  in  a 
land  that  is  not  your  own,  an  inheritance  is  in 
waiting,  which  is  strange  to  peril  from  the  '  worm 
at  the  root  of  all  our  enjoyments  here '  (Leighton), 
from  the  foul  hand  that  mars  them,  from  the 
doom  that  makes  nothing  here  abide  '  of  one  stay.' 
Ver.  5.  Who  in  God'fl  power  are  being 
guarded  through  faith.  A  still  better  reason 
why  they  should  lift  a  thankfully  confident  eye  to 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  The  possession  might 
be  reserved  for  them,  and  the  reservation  be  to  no 
purpose,  if  they  themselves  were  left  to  the  risks 
of  earth  and  their  own  weakness.  All  the  more 
insecure  of  it  might  they  seem  in  their  present 
circumstances  of  danger  and  temptation.  But  if 
the  inheritance  is  kept  for  the  people,  the  people 
are  also  kept  for  the  inheritance.  The  word 
indicates  a  difierent  kind  of  keeping  from  that 
expressed  by  the  reserved.  It  is  the  military 
term  used  both  literally  (of  the  keeping  of  a  city 
as  with  a  garrison,  2  Cor.  xi.  32)  and  figuratively 
(of  the  keeping  of  the  heart,  Phil.  iv.  7,  and  of 
the  keeping  of  the  Israelite  in  ward  under  the 
law,  Gat.  iii.  23).  The  perfect  tense  used  of  the 
reserving  of  the  inheritance  (where  a  past  act 
abiding  in  its  effect  was  in  view)  changes  now 
into  the  present,  as  only  a  continuous  process  of 
protection  can  make  the  people  sale  against 
themselves.  The  efficient  cause  (so  Huther, 
Gerhard,  etc.)  of  this  sustained  protection,  or,  as 
the  preposition  may  be  more  strictly  taken,  the 
sphere  within  which  it  moves,  the  force  behind 
which  they  are  shielded  as  by  a  garrison,  is 
nothing  weaker  than  God* s  power ^ — a  phrase  to  be 
understood  here  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  not  as 
a  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  Weiss,  de  Wette, 
etc,  suppose  on  the  false  analogy  of  Luke  L  35). 
The  instrumental  cause  of  this  protection,  or  the 
means  through  which  the  force  works  to  guard 
us,  is  faith, — not  to  be  taken  in  any  limited  sense 
(such,  e,^.,  as  faith  in  the  future,  or  a  general 
reliance  upon  God,  with  Hofmann,  Weiss,  etc.), 
but  in  the  specific  Christian  sense,  the  faith  which 
grasps  God  s  power,  and  which,  while  itself  God's 
gift,  is  the  subjective  response  to  what  is  objectively 
offered.  Thus,  with  the  Lord  Himself  encom- 
passing them  as  the  '  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,'  and  with  the  hand  of  faith  clinging 
to  the  shelter  of  His  power,  the  people  on  earth 
are  secure  as  is  the  inheritance  in  heaven. — unto 
Balvation.  This  is  dependent  neither  upon  the 
immediately  preceding  ierm /aith  (as  if  the  secret 
of  their  security  was  a  faith  which  had  this 
salvation  as  its  specific  object),  nor  with  the 
remote  degat  us  again  (so  Calvin,  Steiger,  etc.  ; 
as  if  the  hope,  the  inheritance,  and  the  salvation 
were  three  co-ordinate  states  into  which  God's 
regenerating  act    brought    us),    but    with     the 


guarded,  our  salvation  being  tie  object  which  all 
this  protection  has  in  view.  This  great  word 
seUvation,  so  often  upon  Peter's  lips*  and 
occurring  thrice  within  half-a-dozen  verses 
here,  seems  used  by  him  preferentially  in  the 
eschatological  sense.  Occasionally  in  the  N.  T. 
it  has  the  simple  sense  of  deliverance  from 
enemies  (Luke  L  71 ;  Acts  vii.  25),  or  preservatioii 
of  life  (Acts  xxvii.  34 ;  Heb.  xi.  7),  but  it  oocms 
for  the  most  part  as  the  technical  term  for  spiritual 
salvation,  or  the  Messianic  salvation  (John  it. 
22  ;  Acts  iv.  12  ;  Rom.  xL  1 1,  etc.),  now  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  opposite  of  perdition  (PhiL  L 
28),  and  again  in  the  general  sense  of  eternal 
salvation ;  now  in  the  sense  of  a  present  salvation 
(PhiL  I  19 ;  2  Cor.  i.  6),  ag^n  in  that  of  a 
progressive  salvation  (i  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  yet 
again  in  that  of  the  completed  salvation,  which  is 
to  enter  with  Christ's  return  (Rom.  xiiL  ii  ; 
I  Thess.  V.  8,  9;  Heb.  ix.  28,  etc).  Here  it  is 
the  future  salivation,  and  that  not  as  mere 
exemption  from  the  fate  of  the  lost,  but  (as 
the  underlying  idea  of  the  present  distresses 
and  fears  of  the  readers  indicates)  in  the  widest 
sense,  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  the  inheritance, 
but  with  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  state  of 
trial,  of  final  relief  from  the  world  of  evil,  and 
completed  possession  of  all  Messianic  blessing. — 
reaay  to  be  revealed.  The  expression  points  to 
the  certainty  of  the  advent  of  this  salvation  ^in  the 
term  ready,  stronger  than  the  usual  about  to  be^ 
or  destined  to  be,  and  indicating  a  state  of  waitii^ 
in  preparedness),  and  perhaps  also  (in  the  tense 
of  the  verb)  to  the  *  rapid  completion  of  the  act ' 
of  its  revelation  in  contrast  with  the  long  process 
of  the  guarding  of  its  subjects  {Alford),  The 
word  revealed  tits  here  the  £gimiliar  sense  of 
bringing  to  light  something  already  ^  existent,  but 
unknown  or  unseen. — in  uie  last  time  :  that  is, 
the  time  closing;  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
heralding  Christ's  return.  The  N.  T.  writers, 
following  an  O.  T.  conception,  regard  all  history 
as  having  two  great  divisions,  one  covering  the 
whole  space  prior  to  Messiah's  times,  the  other 
including    all    from    these    times.     The    former 

Kiriod  began  to  fade  to  its  extinction  with 
essiah's  First  Advent  The  second  period  would 
enter  conclusively  with  Messiah's  Second  Advent 
The  former  was  known  as  '  this  age,'  to  which, 
although  Christ  had  once  appeared,  the  apostle's 
own  time  was  spoken  of  as  belonging.  The 
latter  was  called  '  the  age  to  come,  the  final 
reality  of  which  (although  in  principle  it  began 
with  Messiah's  first  appearing)  was  as  near  as 
was  Messiah's  glorious  return.  This  Second 
Advent,  therefore,  was  the  crisis  once  for  all 
separating  the  two,  and  the  time  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  one  period  and  ushered  in  the 
other  was  '  the  last  day '  (John  vL  39,  and  xi. 
24,  xii.  48),  'the  last  time,' etc  The  salvation 
needs  but  the  lifting  of  the  veil  at  God's  set  time^ 
and  that  time  is  on  the  wing.  Christ's  return 
will  announce  the  close  of  the  '  last  time '  of  the 
old  order,  and  in  a  moment  uncover  what  God 
has  prepared  in  secret  Peter  does  not  measure 
the  interval,  or  give  a  chronology  of  Messiah's 
comings.  Yet  if  we  compare  this  statement  with 
others  (iv.  5,  7)  touching  on  Christ's  return,  we 
may  say  with  Huiher  that  'his  whole  manner 
of  expression  indicated  that  in  hope  it  floated 
before  his  vision  as  one  near  at  hand' 
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Chapter  I.    6-9. 
TJu  Anticipation  of  this  Future  a  help  to  Joy  in  Time  of  TriaL 

6  T  T /"HEREIN  ye  *  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  *  for  a  season  *  ^Y!t\!\i^L 

VV       (if  *  need  be)  ye  are  in  ^  heaviness "  through  •  '  manifold    ^'iJ^^jg'Tig; 

7  -^temptations;   that  the  ^ trial*  of  your  faith,  being  much*    \'^^'^* 


more  *  precious  than  of*  gold  that  '  perisheth,  though  it  be    JSJ^- 


RCT. 

7'. 

*  tried '  with  '  fire,  might  be  **  found  unto  "  praise  and  honour  *  fp;^*;.^*; 

8  and  glory*  at  the  'appearing*  of  Jesus  Christ:  whom  having  fASxb!!*3?' 
not  seen,  ye  love ;  >in  "  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  ^^xl^i^vu 
^believing,  ye  ^rejoice"  with  joy '' unspeakable,  and  'full  of   }o!5S;%T 

9  glory:"  'receiving  the  "end  of  your  faith,  even  the  "'salvation  acS^.TiVl' 
ofjV^i^r"' souls."  ^^ 

€  If  sL  IT.  94 ;  Mk.  L  34 ;  Ln.  !▼.  ^ ;  a  Tim.  iii.  6 ;  TSt.  iii.  3 :  Heb.  u.  4,  ziiL  9 ;  Tas.  L  • ;  x  Pet.  ir.  xow 

J%  Pet.  iL  9 ;  Jas.  i.  a,  xa  ;  Mat.  ▼!.  13 :  Lu.  xxii.  a8 ;  Acts  xz.  19 ;  x  Cor.  x.  13 ;  Heb.  iii.  8 ;  Rct.  iii.  xo^  eta 

^Jas.L3.  A  MaL  xiiL  46.  xxvL  7 :  Jo.  adL  3.  1  Jo.  vi.  a;  Heb.  i.  xx  ;  Jfas.  L  xx.  A  Lu.  xiv.  X9 ;  Rom. 

lax.  a :  a  Cor.  vm.  8,  33.  xiiL  5 :  GaL  tL  4 ;  £ph.  t  xo :  x  Thea.  iL  4,  t.  ax  ;  x  Tim.  iii.  xo ;  Heb.  iii.  9 ;  x  Jo.  iT.  x  ;  Job 
xziii  xo;  Ps.  Ixvi  xo;  laa.  xiviii.  xa  Ix  Cor.  UL  13;  Lu.  xiL  49;  laa.  IxvL  15,  16;  Zedi  xiiL  9,  xo. 

jmRoui.  vii.  xo ;  X  Cor.  iv  a ;  a  Cor.  t.  3.  n  Rom.  iL  7,  xo,  99.  0x  Cor.  L  7 ;  a  Thes.  L  7 ;  x  Pet.  i.  13,  it.  X3. 

^  Jo.  L  la,  iL  XX,  etc. :  Acts  x.  43 ;  Ron.  x.  14,  etc.  q  See  on  Ter.  6.  rOnly  bere ;  but  cf.  a  Cor.  xii.  5. 

«OnlThex«;  butcf.  a  Cor.  iiL  xo:  allies.  iiL  x.         /a  Cor.  t.  xo;  Eph.  tL8;  CoL  liL  a<;  x  Pet.  t.  4;aPet  iLsj. 

arx  Tim.  L  s*    Cf.  also  Rom.  tL  aa ;  Ecdes.  xiL  X3.  v  Jaa.  l  ax,  t.  ao ;  Ps.  IxxiL  X3. 

*  tfr,  for  a  little  while  •  literally^  though  now  .  ,  .  pained  (^r,  grieved) 

*  in           ^  or^  proof  '  omit  being  much  ^  omit  of 
'  or^  yet  is  proved  *  rather^  praise  and  glory  and  honour 

*  in  the  revelation  *®  literallv^  on 

**  rather^  greatly  rejoice  {as  in  ver.  6;  "  literally^  glorified 

^*  rather^  with  a  more  striking  abruptness^  salvation  of  souls  {omitting  the 
words  '  even  the '  and  *  your  * 

Only  now  does  Peter  introdace  the  sufTerings  of  sammarize  the  u/eas  previously  expressed,  whether 
bis  readers.  Before  naming  these,  he  has  made  in  the  immediately  preceding  sentence,  or  in  the 
the  bright  realities  of  their  privilege  pass  in  rapid  preceding  paragraph  as  a  whole.  Some  (Gerhiund 
vision  before  their  troubled  eye.  He  has  led  them  and  Leighton)  carry  its  reference,  therefore,  as  far 
to  look  at  the  hope  which  is  in  them,  and  the  back  as  ver.  3,  so  that  the  connection  becomes  this, 
future  which  is  before  them.  And  when  becomes  — 'in  all  which  blessings  into  which  God  bc^t 
now  to  speak  or  the  ills  they  had  to  face,  he  has  you,  ye  rejoice.'  Others  (Calvin  and  Grotius, 
more  to  say  ot  their  feelings  than  of  their  tempU-  followed  by  de  Wette,  Schott,  Fronmiiller,  etc) 
tions.  With  quick  and  tender  touch  he  handles  refer  it  more  particularly  to  the  idea  of  vers, 
their  afflictions,  softening  their  sharpness  by  dis-  4,  5, — Mn  which  inheritance,  hoped  for  and  so 
doung  their  object  Wisely  and  with  delicate  skill  secured,  ye  have  the  object  of  your  joy.'  In  the 
he  so  shapes  his  statement  as  to  bring  the  light  present  series  of  verses,  however  (although  it  is 
of  the  future  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  present,  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  his  habit),  Peter 
and  to  make  the  Durdens  of  the  time  an  argument  connects  one  section  with  another  by  carrying 
for  joy.  Leighton  has  caught  correctlv,  if  not  com-  over  the  closing  word  or  idea  (compare  vers. 
pleCely,  the  intention  of  the  paragraph,  expressing  C  8,  10).  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  this,  there- 
it  also  wiUi  his  own  devout  simplicity.  'The  fore,  to  regard  the  wherein  as  referring  to  the 
same  motives,'  he  says,  'cannot  beget  contrary  immediate  antecedent,  viz.  the  'last  time.'  In 
passions  in  the  soul,  thmfore  the  apostle  reduces  this  case  it  may  have  the  strictly  temporal  sense 
the  mixture  of  sorrowing  and  rejoicing  that  is  usual  (so  Wiesinger,  Hofmann,  Huther,  Alford,  etc), 
in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  to  the  different  causes  the  idea  then  being,  '  in  which  last  time,  when  it 
of  both,  and  shows  which  of  the  two  hath  the  comes,  you  will  have  your  time  of  rejoicing.'  Or 
stronger  cause,  and  therefore  is  always  predomi-  it  may  express  the  ground  or  object  of  joy, — '  at 
His  scope  is  to  stir  up  and  strengthen  which  ye   rejoice,'  ue,  'which  last  time  is  the 


ipsritoal  joyin  his  afflicted  brethren  ;  and  therefore,  object  of  your  joy.*    lliis  last  is  to  be  preferred, 

having  set  the  matter  of  it  before  them  in  the  as  most  consistent  both  with  the  tense  of  the 

precraiog  verses,  he  now  applies  it,  and  expressly  verb  and  with  the  usage  of  the   Hebrew  term 

opposes  U  to  their  distresses.'  which  the  Greek  verb    here  represents.      This 

Ver.  6.  Wherein  ye  gieatly  rejoice.     As  the  particular  term  for  joy,  aptly  rendered   'greatly 

psnlld  in  iv,  4  shows,  ihtwh^ein  may  be  taken  to  rejoice,'  is  one  which  occurs  very  rarely  outside 
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the  Septuft|;iiit,  the  N.  T.,  and  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. It  IS  probably  a  Greek  reprodaction  (see 
Bnttmann's  Greek  Grammar  by  Thayer,  p.  5)  of 
a  fiimiliar  Hebrew  Terb  often  used  in  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  (Ps.  iL  li,  ix.  15 ;  Job  iiL 
22 ;  Isa.  zltx.  15,  Izv.  18,  etc.).  Like  the  Hebrew 
original  (which  means  to  '  leap  for  joy,*  or  '  rejoice 
to  exultation'),  it  denotes  a  strong,  a  lively  joy, 
intenser  than  is  expressed  by  the  ordinary  term, 
with  which  also  it  is  often  coapled.  Peter  has  in 
view,  therefore,  the  kind  of  yay  which  b  affirmed 
of  Christ  Himself  (Luke  x.  21),  which  He  too 
expressly  enjoins  on  persecuted  disdples  (Matt  ▼ 
12,  where  the  stronger  term  is  added  to  the  weaker), 
and  which  breaks  forth  in  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i. 
47).  — >tkaiigli  for  a  little  now,  if  need  be,  grieTOd 
in  manifold  temptfttiona.  The  '  temptations '  (a 
term  wide  enough  to  cover  anything  by  whi<^ 
character  is  put  to  the  prooQ  will  refer  here,  what- 
ever else  may  be  included,  to  the  threatenings 
and  slanders  which,  as  we  gather  from  the  Epistle 
itself  (ii.  12,  15,  iii.  14-17,  iv.  4,  12-19),  these 
Chrbtians  had  to  endure  from  heathen  neighbours. 
Their  lot  was  cast  in  them.  An  adjective  is  at- 
tached to  these  temptations,  which  is  used  in  the 
Classics,  to  describe  the  maf^-coloared  leopard  or 
peacock,  the  colour-changing  Proteus,  the  richly- 
wrought  robe  or  carpet,  the  changeful  months,  the 
intricate  oracles.  What  a  picture  does  this  epithet 
'  manifold,'  which  is  applied  by  Peter  also  to  the 
grace  of  God  (iv.  i),  by  James  again  to  temptation 
(L  2),  and  elsewhere  to  such  things  as  the  dwers 
diseases  healed  by  Christ  (Matt  iv.  24),  present 
of  the  number,  the  diversity,  and  the  changefulness 
of  these  trials  !  Yet  the  terror  of  the  fact  is  at  once 
relieved  by  a  double  qualification,  first  by  the 
words  (each  of  which  has  here  a  temporal  force), 
which  limit  these  temptations  to  the  present,  and 
exhibit  them  as  endunng  only  for  a  little  space ; 
and  then  by  the  clause  '  if  need  be,'  or  '  if  it  must 
be  sa'  This  latter  (which  has  the  strict  hypo- 
thetical sense,  and  not  some  kind  of  affirmative 
sense,  with  Bengel,  etc. ;  nor  yet  the  subjective 
sense  supposed  by  Schott,  as  if='if  indeed  there 
was  reason  why  you  should  y^  grieved  in  tempta- 
tion') means  that  temptations  come  only  where 
there  isa  call  for  them,  and  suggests  that  they  may 
not,  therefore,  burden  even  the  present  continually. 
— The  great  difficulty  in  this  verse  is  how  to  deal 
with  the  times  indicated  by  the  several  terms, 
the  '  rejoice '  being  in  form  a  present  tense,  the 
'^eved'  a  distinct  past,  and  the  word  'now,' 
with  which  the  latter  is  connected,  again  pointing 
to  present  time.  Some  solve  this  difficulty  (Augus- 
tine, Burton,  etc.)  by  taking  the  'rejoice' as  an 
imperative.  But  Peter  does  not  appear  to  begin 
exhortation  till  ver.  13,  and  the  peculiar  tense  of 
the  'grieved'  would  thus  be  still  unaccounted  for. 
Others  (Luther,  Huther,  Wicsinger,  Alford,  Hof- 
mann,  eta)  suppose  that  the  present  'rejoice'  has 
here  the  future  sense,  expressing  the  certainty  of 
the  joy  which  they  are  yet  to  have ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar tense  of  the  other  verb  ('ye  ttfere  grievea ')  is 
then  explained  as  due  to  the  writer  speaking  for  the 
moment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  'last  time,' 
and  looking  back  upon  the  troubles  of  his  own 
time  as  then  in  the  past.  This  is  supported  by 
the  Syriac  and  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  and  is 
adopted  by  Tyndale.  But,  while  the  present 
occurs  often  enough  as  a  quasi-future,  that  is  the 
case  with  particular  verbs  (such  as  '  cometh ')  and 
in  particular  connections  which  naturally  surest 


the  time,  and  which  have  no  real  paralld  liere. 
Others  (Schott,  e.g,)  rightly  retain  the  present 
sense  in  the  ' rejoice,*  but  regard  the  'grieved *  as 
a  sharp  and  definite  post  meant  to  exhibit  the 
temptations  of  the  bdiever's  day  as  transitosy. 
even  momentary,  in  contrast  with  the  deep  per- 
manence of  his  joy.  This,  however,  is  to  ascribe 
a  refinement  of  idea  to  the  aorist  which  it  does  not 
express  unaided.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  the  'grieved'  has  the  proleptic  force  here, 
which  both  the  perfect  (l  Cor.  xiiL  i ;  Rom. 
iv.  14,  xiv.  23 ;  2  Pet  ii.  10)  and  the  aorist  (John 
XV.  6 ;  I  Cor.  vil  28 ;  Rev.  x.  7)  have  in  con- 
nection with  conditional  presents.  In  this  case 
the  natural  sense  of  the  several  terms  b  preserved, 
and  the  meaning  becomes  simply  this :  '  ye  kasre 
a  present  joy,  notwithstanding  that,  if  such  proTes 
needful,  you  are  made  the  subjects  of  some  short- 
lived trouble  now.'  The  certainties  of  the  futnie 
make  the  present  a  time  of  joy  too  deep  to  be  nuxe 
than  dashed  by  the  pain  of  manifold  temptations. 

Ver.  7.  that  the  proof  of  your  faith,  etc.  The 
statement  now  introduced  connects  itself  closely 
with  the  conditional  notice  of  suffering.  It  points 
them  at  once  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their  pos- 
sible subjection  to  many  painful  things  now.  If 
this  subjection  is  only  as  God  deems  needful,  it 
also  looks  to  an  end  gracious  enough  to  cast  the 
light  of  comfort  back  into  the  dark  and  grievous 
present.  In  regard,  however,  both  to  the  sense 
of  particular  words  and  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  clauses,  the  verse  is  one  of  some  difficulty. 
The  term  rendered  '  trial '  in  the  A.  V.  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  except  in  Jas.  i.  3. 
A  cognate  form,  however,  occurs  more  frequently, 
sometimes  with  a  present  reference  and  sometimes 
with  a  past  (see  Cremer,  sub  twee),  so  that  it  means 
both  actively  the  process  of  putting  to  the  proof 
(2  Cor.  viii.  2),  and  passively  the  proof,  the  evi- 
dence itself  (2  Cor.  xiii.  3),  or  the  attestation,  the 
approvedness  resulting  from  the  process  (Rom. 
▼.  3,  4 ;  2  Cor.  iL  9,  ix.  13 ;  Phil.  li.  22).  If  the 
present  term,  therefore,  were  strictly  parallel  to 
that,  it  might  mean  either  the  aei  of  lestii^,  as 
many  take  it  to  be  in  Jas.  i.  3;  the  medium 
of  testing,  as  in  the  Classics  (Plato,  r.^.,  using  it 
of  the  touchstone),  and  at  least  once  in  the  Sept. 
(Prov.  xxviL  21) ;  or  the  resul/  of  testing.  Of 
these  three  senses  the  first  would  be  analogous  to 
what  is  expressed  by  another  cognate  term  in 
Heb.  ilL  9.  It  is  inapposite  here,  however, 
because  the  act  or  process  of  testing  cannot  well 
be  the  thing  that  is  to  be  to  their  praise  at  the 
last.  The  second,  which  is  adopted  by  Stein- 
meyer,  etc.,  would  make  the  tem^aticns  them- 
selves, as  the  criteria  of  faith,  the  thing  that  shall 
be  to  their  praise.  The  third,  therefore,  is  the 
natural  sense  here,  the  apprtmedness  (Huther)  of 
your  faith.  The  idea  is  thus  much  the  same  as 
your  proved  faith,  your  faith  as  attested  by  pro- 
bation. Mr.  Hort,  however,  holds  that  the  term 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  instrument  of 
trial,  and  supposes  that  an  early  confusion  may 
have  crept  into  the  text  between  this  word  and  a 
very  similar  form,  the  neuter  of  an  adjective, 
meaning  '  that  which  is  approved,'  which  is  sup- 
ported oy  two  of  the  better  cursives.  —  more 
precious  as  surely  it  is  than  gold  which 
perisheth,  and  yet  is  tried  by  fire.  With  the 
best  editors  the  simple  '  more  precious '  is  to  be 
read  for  the  '  much  more  precious '  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  msdce  the  clause  dependent  on  the  subse- 
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qiient  verb  (so  Steiger,  dc  Wettc,  Huther,  etc.). 
Tbos  it  wou'd  form  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and 
th.e  sense  would  be = that  the  approvedness  of  your 
faith  may  be  found  more  precious  than  that  of 
gold  which  perisheth  and  yet  is  tried  by  fire,  unto 
your  praise,  eta     It  is  more  consistent,  however, 
with   the  position  of  the  clause,  the  qualifying 
ide«  expr^sed  by  it,  and  the  point  of  the  com- 
parison with  gpid^  to  take  it  as  in  apposition  to 
the  terms,  'the  approvedness  of  your  faith.*    The 
•of*  inserted  by  the  A.  V.  before  *gold  *  must  be 
omitted.     What  the  original  sets  over  against  the 
proof  of  fiaiith,  or  the  approved  faith,  is  the  gold 
Itself,  and  not  its  proof.     The  particle  translated 
•  though'  by  the  A.  V.  means  *  but,*  or  *  yet,*  and 
expresses  something  which  takes  place  in  spite  of 
something  else.     The  participles  rendered  *  which 
perisheth    and  *  b  tried '  are  in  the  present  tense, 
as  denoting  facts  which  hold  good  now  and  at  any 
time,  the  sense  being  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
^Id  to  perish,  and  it  is  the  fact  nevertheless  that 
It  is  tested  by  fire.     The  comparison  between  the 
probation  of  character  and  the  testing  of  metals, 
which  occurs  so  often  elsewhere  (cf.  Jub  xxiii.  10 ; 
Prov.    xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21;    Ps.   IxvL    10;    Zech. 
xiiL  9  ;  MaL  iii.  2,  3 ;  i  Cor.  iii.  13,  etc.),  has  a 
limited  application  here.     No  direct  comparison 
is  instituted  between  the  proving  of  faith  and  that 
of  gold,  nor  between  the  worth  of  prove  I  faith 
and   the  worth  of  proved  gold.      There  is  an 
indirect  comparison  between  the  perishable  nature 
of  gold  and  the  opposite  nature  of  faith,  and  the 
idea  is  that,  if  the  former  is  proved    by  fire, 
althoogh  itself  and  the  benefits  of^the  process  pass 
speedily  away  according  to  their  kind,  the  latter, 
which,  as  tested,  is  seen  to  be  a  possession  superior 
to  the  risks  of  decay  and  loss,  and  more  precious 
than  the  most  valued  treasure,  may  well  be  sub- 
jected to  similar  action.    The  sentence,  therefore, 
is  introduced  in  order  to  remove  the  apparent 
strangeness,  and  to  suggest  the  purifying  intention, 
of  the  snffering  which  faith  has  to  endure.— might 
be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory. 
With  the  best  editors  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  Westcott,  and  Hort)  the  order  runs 
rather  praise,  and  glory,  and  honour.     1  his  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  three 
terms  come  together,  although  the  conjunction  of 
komawr  and  pory  is  common  enough  (Rom.  ii.  7, 
10;  I  Tim.  1.  17,  etc.).     Distinctions  are  drawn 
between  the  terms,  and  it  is  attempted  to  exhibit 
a  climax  in  the  order  of  the  A.  V.,  e.g,y  from 
juduial  approval  to  the  moral  esteem  following 
on  that,  and  then  to  the  rnvard  or  form  of  glory 
(Schott,  etc)  ;  or  from  the  language  of  praise  to 
the  rank  of  honour  and  the  feeling  of  admiration 
(Mason) ;  or  from  the  commendation  of  the  Judge 
to  the  personal  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  thence 
to  his  admission  to  the  Lord's  own  glory.     But 
the  descriptions  are  cumulative  rather  than  ascen- 
sive,  word  being  added  to  word  in  order  to  convey 
some    faint    conception  of  the  gracious  reward 
which  is  to  be  found  (a  strong  term  indicating 
the  o^n  discovery  of  something,  the  proving  of 
an  object  to  be  something  after  scrutiny)  at  Ir'^t 
to  have  been  the  end  in  view. — in  the  revelation 
of  Jeans  Christ ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  His  un- 
veiling, the  time  of  His  return,  when  the  hidden 
Christ,  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  (Rom. 
XL  5),  and  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viiL  19),  shall 
all  appear  finally  as  thev  are. 
Ver.  8b  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye   love. 


With  some  good  MSS.  Scrivener  reads  kmnvn 
here  instead  of  seen.  The  latter,  however,  is  the 
better  supported  reading.  The  verse  has  a  his- 
torical interest,  being  quoted  (from  the  second 
clause  onward)  in  the  £pistle  addressed  to  the 
Philippians  (chap,  i.)  by  Polycarp,  the  martyi 
bishop  of  Smyrna  and  the  disciple  of  John,  of 
whom  also  Irenaeus  {Adv,  Heer,  iiL  3),  his  own 
disciple,  tells  us  that  '  he  was  instructed  by  the 
apostles,  and  brought  into  connection  with  many 
who  had  seen  Christ.'  From  the  brief  vision  of 
the  future  honour  of  believers,  Peter  turns  again 
to  their  present  position,  and  to  that  as  one  with 
the  springs  of  gladness  in  it.  He  takes  up  the 
joy  already  referred  to  (ver.  6),  and,  having  indi- 
cated how  the  end  of  their  trials  should  make 
the  burdened  present  a  life  of  joy,  he  next  sug- 
gests how  much  there  is  to  help  them  to  the 
same  in  what  they  had  in  Christ  now.  In  pre- 
senting the  ascended  Christ  first  as  the  object  of 
love,  he  uses  the  term  expressive  of  the  kind  of 
love  which  rises  on  the  basis  of  a  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Person  loved — a  term  which  he 
had  hesitated  to  adopt  from  the  Risen  Christ's 
lips  in  the  scene  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi. 
15-17)* — on  whom,  though  for  the  present  not 
seeing  him,  yet  indeed  believing.  The  relative 
is  connected  not  with  the  *  rejoice,*  but  with  the 
'believing.'  It  is  as  they  believe  on  Him  that 
they  rqjoice.  The  faith  already  noticed  as  the 
means  through  which  they  are  *  kept '  is  reintro- 
duced as  a  belief  in  the  unseen  Saviour  which 
carries  unspeakable  joy  in  it.  Neither  the  writer 
himself,  who  once  had  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
nor  the  readers  who  had  not  had  that  privilege, 
could  now  see  Him,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  '  then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord  * 
(John  XX.  20).  Yet  they  had  Him  as  the  object 
of  their  love  and  faith,  and  in  that  they  had 
enough  to  make  their  clouded  life  bright.  Their 
present  might  seem  grievous  in  comparison  with 
that  future  of  which  Peter  had  given  them  a 
glimpse.  But  if  it  denied  them  Christ  in  the 
possession  of  sight,  it  admitted  the  deeper  pos- 
session of  faith.  And  to  have  that  is  to  have  joy. 
For  joy  is  the  reflex  of  love  and  trust.  So  joy  stands 
next  to  love  in  Paul's  description  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  V.  22).  So  Peter,  perhaps  with  the 
Lord's  words  to  Thomas  in  his  mind  (John  xx.  29), 
lets  them  into  the  secret  of  the  blessedness  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.  '  It  is 
commonly  true,  the  eye  is  the  ordinary  door  by 
which  love  enters  into  the 'soul,  and  it  is  true  in  this 
love ;  though  it  is  denied  to  the  eye  of  sense,  yet  you 
see  it  is  ascribed  to  the  eye  of  faith.  •  •  .  Faith, 
indeed,  is  distinguished  from  that  vision  that  is  in 
glory ;  but  it  is  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
It  is  the  eye  of  the  new  creature,  that  quick-sighted 
eye,  that  pierces  all  the  visible  heavens,  and  sees 
above  them'  (Leighton).  Faith  and  love  are 
associated  as  working  together  for  a  gladness  of 
heart  which  rises  to  exultation.  Their  gracious 
inherence  in  each  other  is  indicated.  '  There  is 
an  inseparable  intermixture  of  love  with  belief,' 
says  Leighton  again,  'and  a  pious  affection,  re- 
ceiving Divine  truth ;  so  that,  in  effect,  as  we 
distinguish  them,  they  are  mutually  strengthened, 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  so,  though  it  seem  a 
circle,  it  is  a  Divine  one,  and  falls  not  under  the 
censure  of  the  School's  pedantry.  If  you  ask. 
How  shall  I  do  to  love  f  I  answer.  Believe,  It 
you  ask.  How  shall  I  believed    I  answer.  Love,* — 
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ye  rejoioe  gxwily  (or,  «ziilt).  The  verb  is 
taken  here  again  (so  Huther,  Wiestnger,  Ilof- 
mann,  etc.)  to  be  future  in  sense,  though  pre- 
sent in  fonn.  This  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  adjectives  descriptive  of  the  joy  are  too  strong 
•or  the  experience  of  the  present  But  its  asso- 
ciation here  with  the  strict  presents  'ye  love'  and 
'  believing/  stamps  the  verb  as  a  present  in  sense 
as  well  as  in  form.  The  point,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  that  over  against  the  tossings  of  the  present 
and  the  disadvantage  of  an  absent  Lord,  there  is 
a  glorious  future  in  which  the^  shall  yet  certainly 
rejoice,  but  that  in  Christ  liekeved  on,  though  not 
seen,  they  have  now  a  joy  deeper  than  time's 
storms  can  reach.  The  quality  of  this  joy  is  ex- 
pressed both  by  the  repetition  of  the  verb  already 
used  to  express  exultant  joy  (ver.  6),  and  by  the 
addition  ot  two  remarkable  adjectives.  The 
former  of  these,  which  'is  found  in  no  other  pas- 
sage of  the  N.  T.,  and  is  of  very  rare  occurrence 
elsewhere,  conveys  a  different  idea  from  the  '  un- 
speakable '  in  a  Cor.  xii.  4,  and  is  more  analogous 
to  the  '  which  cannot  be  uttered '  of  Rom.  viii.  26. 
It  means,  '  too  deep  for  expression,*  and  that  in 
the  sense  of  '  not  capable  of  being  told  adequately 
out  in  words,'  rather  than  in  Sie  sense  of  not 
capable  of  being  fitted  to  language  at  all.  The 
latter  adjective  means  more  than  *full  of  glory.' 
It  designates  the  joy  as  one  already  irradiated 
with  glory,  superior  to  the  poverty  and  inglorious- 
ness  of  earthly  joy,  flushed  with  the  colours  of  the 
heaven  of  the  &ture.  Compare  the  proleptic 
'glorified'  of  Rom.  viii.  30,  and  better,  the 
'spirit  of  glory '  in  I  PeL  iv.  14.— zeceiving  the 


end  of  your  &ith,  niTation  of  aonla.  If  the 
'  rejoice '  is  taken  as  a  quasi-future,  the  pasticiple 
must  now  be  rendered,  '  receiving  ms  y€  them 
shall,*  As  a  strict  present,  which  it  ratber  is,  it 
may  express  the  time  of  the  '  rejoicing '  as  coin- 
cident with  the  time  of  the  'receiving,'  or  (so 
Huther,  etc)  it  may  introduce  the  latter  as  a 
reason  for  the  former:  ye  can  cherish  this  joy 
now  inasmuch  as  ye  are  now  receiving  the  end  <^ 
your  faith.  This  term  '  receiving '  occurs  not  nn- 
frequently  of  judicial  reward,  specially  that  of  the 
last  day  (I  PeL  v.  4;  2  Pet.  ii.  13 ;  2  Cor.  ▼.  lo; 
Eph.  vi.  8;  CoL  iii.  25)..  It  may  denote  the 
getting  of  wages,  the  securing  of  a  reward,  the 
carrying  off  of  a  trophy,  etc,  and  is  used  also  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  obtaining  (Heb.  x.  36, 
xi.  39).  The  word  '  end,'  again,  means  goal,  that 
which  faith  has  in  view,  or  in  which  it  is  to  issue. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  more  than  that  of  secttring 
reward.  It  is  rather  that  they  are  even  now  in 
the  process  of  reaching  the  goal  of  their  ^th,  in 
the  way  to  make  finally  their  own  that  to  which 
their  faith  looks,  and  therefore  they  may  well 
find  deep  and  constant  joy  even  in  the  broken 
present  .  l*he  mark  which  their  faith  is  meant  to 
reach  is  described  as  a  salvation  of  souls,  not 
because  salvation  is  a  spiritual  thing,  nor  because 
it  is  the  soul  that  b  the  chief  subject  of  salvatiooi, 
and  the  body  only  a  future  participant  (so  Bengel), 
nor  because  there  is  anything  like  a  trichotomy  or 
triple  division  of  human  nature  in  view  (Brown, 
etc),  but  simply  because  in  the  flexible  psjrcho- 
logy  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  soul  denotes  the  liviag 
self  (c£  ill  20;  Jas.  i.  21,  r.  20). 


Chapter  L    ia-12. 

The  Peculiar  Interest  of  Gods  People  of  these  Last  Times  in  this  Glorious 

Solvation. 

10  /^F*  which  salvation  the  prophets   have  *  enquired   and  •Ps-xiiv.tf: 
V^     *  searched  dih'gently,"  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that    gom.  vLxx\ 

1 1  should  come  '  unto  you :  •  ''searching  '  what,  or  what  manner  of  ^g»- 1^^^^ 
-^time,*  the  'Spirit  of  Christ  which  *  was  in  them  did  *  signify,*  ^j*^'^.^ 
when  it  testified '  beforehand  the  '  sufferings  of*  Christ,  and  ^Jj-  ^3^ 

12  the  *  glory  •  that  should  follow.**     Unto  whom  it  was  '  revealed,    fgS?.^!?! 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,"  they  did  ""minister"  ^hSI^'IV; 
the  things  which  are"  now  *  reported  unto  you  by"  them  that    eJS.  v.*:^? 
have"  ^^ preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with  the^Holy  Ghost  ^r;^;^,. 
sent  down  "  from  heaven  ;  which  things  the  "  angels  ^  desire  to 
**  look  into. 


Phil,  u  19 ; 
9  Pet.  L  8v. 
k  I  Cor.  L  XX. 
iii.  13 ;  Heb. 

ix.  8.  xii.  S7 ;  CoL  i.  8 ;  •  Pet.  L  14 :  Ex.  vi.  3.  /  Ch.  !▼.  X3,  r.  x.    Cf.  Heb.  tL  10 :  PhiL  ui.  xo ;  also  ref.  under  (r). 

k  La.  xxiv.  a6 :  s  Pet  iL  xo ;  lude  8.  /  Iia.  liii.  x  ;  Jo.  xii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  30 ;  Mat.  x.  96,  xL  as,  27,  xvi.  17 ;  Lo. 

iL  35,  X.  ax,  aa,  xiu  a,  xviL  30 :  Rom.  L  17,  x8,  viii.  18 :  x  Cor.  ii.  xo :  Eph.  iiL  5 :  Phil.  iii.  xs,  etc 
wra  Cor.  iiL  3,  viiL  x^^  a8 ;  a  Tim.  i.  x8 :  x  Pet.  vr,  xob  n  laa.  xL  ax  ;  Jo.  iv.  as ;  Acts  xx.  ao:  x  Jo.  L  5,  etc. 

0  Lu.  iii.  18 ;  Acu  vuL  xa,  xiv.  15,  ax,  xvi.  xo :  Gal.  i.  9.        >  Acu  iL  4.        f  Prov.  xxiv.  x  ;  Mat.  xiii.  X7 ;  I«a.  xsii.  15. 
r  Lu.  xxiv.  19 ;  Jo.  XX.  $,  ix  ;  Jas.  u  as ;  Gen.  xxvL  8. 

*  with  regard  to  ■  prophets  earnestly  enquired  and  searched 

•  literally^  the  grace  unto  you 

*  i.e.  in  reference  to  what  (time),  or^  what  kind  of  time  •  that 

•  was  declaring  '  attesting  •  unto  •  glories 


*<>  after  these 
**  through 


**  rather^  unto  you 
**  omit  have 


*■  were  ministering 
*•  omit  down 
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were 


"  omit  the 
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The  puagnph  which  now  follows  deals  with 
the  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  salvntion  of 
wUcfa  they  prophesied.  The  salvation  itself,  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  the  foremost  thing.  The 
notice  of  the  prophetic  ministry  is  not  introduced 
with  the  view  of  indicating  the  essential  identity 
of  the  offer  of  grace  in  the  N.  T.  with  that  in  the 
O.  T.,  or  the  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  apostolic 
proclamation  of  grace  which  may  be  drawn  from  its 
bannony  with  the  prophetical  (so  Gerhard,  etc.). 
Neither  is  its  object  to  recall  the  fact  that,  if  they 
saffsred,  these  Christians  had  only  to  face  what 
the  prophets  had  &ced  before  them,  while  in 
respect  of  privilege  they  had  the  immense 
superiority  of^resting  on  a  salvation  accomplished, 
where  these  others  had  to  rest  on  its  promise 
(Schott).  In  this  last  case,  the  section  would, 
indeed,  famish  another  reason  why  thc^  should 
live  a  hopeful  life.  But  it  says  nothing  itself 
of  the  prophets  as  sufferers.  It  comes  in,  there- 
fiire,  with  the  simpler  object  of  exhibiting  the 
grandeur  of  this  salvation  in  the  light  of  its 
interest  to  prophets  and  even  to  angels.  (So 
Calvin,  ana  after  him  the  best  interpreters.) 
What  can  be  deduced  from  it  on  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  therefore,  is  limited  by  this  object. 

ver.  la  With  regard  to  irhich  salvation. 
Tlie  sahxUion  here  in  view  is  the  salvation  already 
introduced  first  as  '  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time,'  and  then  as  a  'salvation  of  souls.'  It 
is  not  to  be  limited  either  to  the  completed  salva- 
tion of  the  future,  or  to  the  partial  salvation  of  the 
present,  but  b  God's  salvation  generally.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  method  of  connection  with  ver. 
9.  The  relative  attaches  ver.  10  closely  to  the 
preceding  'salvation  of  souls,'  while  the  intro- 
duction of  the  noun  after  the  relative  shows, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  so  closely  attached  to  the 
immediate  antecedent  as  to  make  the  subject  of 
the  one  in  all  respects  co-extensive  with  that  of 
the  other  (Schott).  The  prophets  referred  to  are 
obviously  the  O.  T.  prophets,  as  almost  all 
interpreters  hold.  The  supposition  is  advanced, 
however,  that  they  are  mainly  the  prophets  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  with  some  of  whom  the  Book 
of  Acts  mentions  Peter  himself  to  have  been 
brought  into  personal  contact,  i,g.  with  Barnabas 
(Actsiv.  36),  A^bus(xi.  28,  xxi.  10),  Judas  and 
Silas  (zT.  36).  This  view  is  supported  by  appeal 
to  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  these  N.  T. 
prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20,  iiL  5,  iv.  II ;  2  Pet.  iii.  a), 
to  Peter's  statement  about  the  prophetic  woid 
(2  PeL  L  19),  and  to  such  phrases  as  '  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them,'  which  are  held 
to  apply  rather  to  Christian  than  to  Israelite 
prophets  (so  Plumptre).  But,  difficult  as  the 
paragraph  in  any  case  is,  some  of  its  clauses 
become  doubly  so  on  this  supposition.  Neither 
does  the  term  'prophets'  here  stand  connected 
with  the  term  '  apostles,'  or  with  anything  else 
naturally  defining  it  as  =  those  of  the  N.  T, 
Church.  —  earnestly  sought  and  searched. 
Both  verbs  hare  an  intense  force.  The  first  is 
used,  e,g.t  of  Esau's  careful  seeking  of  a  place  of 
repentance  (Heb.  xiL  17).  The  second,  though 
it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  is  used  bv 
the  LXX.,  e,g,,  of  Saul's  resolve  to  get  at  David^s 
lurking-places,  and  *  search  him  out  throughout 
all  the  Uiousands  of  Judah'  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  23). 
They  depict,  therefore^  the  strength  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  interest  with  which  the  prophets  gave 
their  minds  to  the  hidden  things  of  this  salvation. 
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— ^who  prophesied  of  fhe  gxaoe  destined  for  yon. 
The  term  *  grace  *  here  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
(with  Huther)  from  the  'salvation,'  as  if  the  latter 
denoted  only  the  future  salvation,  and  the  former 
covered  both  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is 
simply  another  expression  for  the  salvation  dealt 
with  all  along,  designating  it  now  under  the 
particular  aspect  of  a  free  gift  from  God.  The 
phrase  'the  grace  unto  you'  (as  it  literally  is) 
means  the  grace  destined  or  reserved  for  you,  not 
(as  Wiesinger,  Schott,  etc.)  the  grace  which  has 
come  to  you,  or  which  ye  have  actually  got.  For 
this  '  grace '  is  contemplated  not  from  the  view- 
point of  the  apostles,  but  from  that  of  the 
prophets.  The  subjects  of  this  grace  are  also 
emphasized  here  by  the  pointed  'unto^M^,'  as  the 
very  parties  now  addressed  by  Peter,  and  therefore 
(if  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  Epistle  is 
directed  to  Pauline,  and  consequently  mainly 
Gentile,  Churches)  to  heirs  of  God's  grace  who 
were  in  the  mass  Gentiles.  The  entire  clause  is 
usually  taken  to  characterize  the  O.  T.  prophets 
according  to  a  function  common  to  them  as  a 
whole  (Schott,  Huther,  and  most).  It  would 
thus  have  no  more  point  than  a  general  description 
of  the  prophets  as  m^  who,  as  a  body,  spoke  of 
a  grace  which  was  meant  for  others  than  them- 
selves. But  the  fact  that,  while  the  noun 
'  prophets '  is  without  the  article,  the  participle 
rendered  '  who  prophesied '  has  it,  rather 
suggests  that  Peter  has  a  certain  class  of  prophets 
in  view  (Hofmann),  as  the  associated  terms 
suggest  that  he  has  a  particular  part  of  the 
prophetic  communications  in  mind.  Those 
particularly  referred  to,  therefore,  are  prophets 
like  Isaiah  and  others,  who  spoke  of  what  was  the 
great  mystery  to  Israel — the  interest  which  the 
Gentile  world  was  to  have  in  the  salvation  which 
was  'of  the  Jevrs.' 

Ver.  II.  dearching  what,  or  what  manner  of 
time,  or  better,  searching  with  reference  to  what 
i^cason),  or  what  hind  of  season.  This  participial 
clause,  introduced  by  the  simple  form  of  the  in- 
tenser  compound  verb  'earnestly  searched,'  takes 
up  the  prophetic  study  and  specifies  the  particular 
point  to  which  it  was  directed.  It  was  the  question 
of  the  era  at  which  this  grace  was  to  come.  Both 
pronouns  refer  to  the  word  season.  They  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  separately,  as  if  the  '  whcU*  meant 
'which  person f*  and  the  'what  manner  of 
pointed  to  the  time  (so  Peile,  Mason,  etc).  In 
that  case  the  man  in  whom  their  expected 
Messiah  was  to  appear  would,  as  well  as  the  date 
of  his  coming,  be  what  they  wish  to  ascertain. 
But  the  object  of  the  prophetic  reflection  is  here 
defined  simply  as  the  time  itself,  or  the  kind  di 
time — a  phrase  meaning  not  (as  Steinmeyer)  '  the 
time  or  rather  the  kind  of  time,'  but,  in  a  descend- 
ing climax,  '  the  time,  or,  failing  that,  the  kind  of 
time. '  By  diligent  reflection  these  prophets  sought 
to  discover  the  precise  period  (whether  soon  or 
late),  or,  if  that  were  denied  them,  at  least  the 
signs  of  the  times—the  kind  of  era  (whether, 
eg.,  one  of  peace  or  one  of  war)  at  which  the 
revelation  ^ven  them  of  the  destined  admission 
of  the  Gentile  world  into  Israel's  grace  was  to  be 
made  good. — ^the  spirit  of  Christ  m  them.  This 
denotes  the  source  of  the  communications  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  study.  So  far,  therefore, 
it  also  explains  the  impulse  under  which  they  both 
studied  and  declared  them.  They  rose  on  the 
minds  of  the  prophets    in  virtue  of  a   powef 
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which,  though  in  them,  was  not  that  of  their  own 
intelligence.  The  men  were  conscious  that  those 
iiiture  tilings  of  grace  which  they  saw  inwardly 
came  to  them  not  as  the  forecastings  of  their  own 
sagacity,  but  as  the  communications  of  a  revealing 
Agent.  Hence  they  both  *  searched*  them  for 
themselves,  and  '  prophesied  '  of  them  to  others. 
The  revealing  Power  in  them  is  designated  '  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,'  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Spirit  that 
spfaks  ^Christ  (Augustine,  Bengel,  etc.),  but  in  the 
sense  of  the  Spirit  that  belongs  to  Christ,  or  possibly 
the  Spirit  that  is  identical  with  Christ.  The  desi<:^. 
nation  is  to  be  taken  in  the  breadth  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  9,  etc).  It  is  not  to 
be  reduced,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  Epistles, 
to  anything  so  subjective  as  *  the  Messiah-Spirit,' 
or  'the  Messianic  Spirit'  (Mason),  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  usai  here  with  a  view  to  the 
'procession '  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity 
(Cook).  Its  point  is  caught  rather  in  the  well- 
known  sentence  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap. 
V.) — *the  prophets  having  the  gift  from  (Christ) 
Himself  prophesied  in  reference  to  Him.'  Peter 
does  not  draw  anv  distinction  here  between  the 
'Spirit  of  Christ*  9S  a  purely  official  title,  and 
the  'Spirit  of  Jesus,'  or  the  'Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ '  as  the  personal  title,  so  that  the  designa- 
tion should  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Messiah  (unidentified  with  the 
Christ  of  history)  was  in  the  prophets.  He 
indicates  rather  &at  the  Revealing  Agent  who 
gave  the  prophets  their  insight  into  a  grace  to 
come  was  Christ  Himself— the  very  Christ  now 
known  to  the  Church  as  the  subject  of  O.  T, 
prophecy  and  the  finisher  of  salvation.  This 
IS  in  accordance  with  analogous  modes  of 
statement  in  Peter  (i  Pet.  iii.  20)  and  Paul 
(i  Cor.  X.  4,  9),  as  well  as  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Church  that  the  same  Being  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  Revealer  of  God  and  the 
Minister  of  light  and  grace  to  the  Church — the  IVord 
of  God,  the  Logos,  pre-incamate,  incarnate,  or 
risen.  It  b  admitted ,  therefore,  by  cautious  exegetes 
like  Huther,  that  the  great  majority  of  interpreters 
are  right  in  recognising  here  a  witness  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  and  to  His  pre-incamate  activity 
in  the  Church.  Other  expositions  which  deal  with 
the  term  'Spirit  of  Christ,'  as  if  it  were  identical 
simply  with  '  Spirit  of  God,'  come  short  of  Peter's 
intention  here.  More  is  expressed  than  the  general 
identity  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  O.  T.  with 
that  in  the  N.  T.,  or  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  former  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
latter  (de  Wette),  or  the  idea  that  the  Spirit,  who 
worked  in  the  prophets,  was  the  same  Spirit  of 
God  that  Jesus  received  at  His  baptism,  and  since 
then  has  possessed  (Schmid,  Weiss,  etc.). — was  de- 
claring. The  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  prophets  is 
described  first  by  a  verb  which,  though  used  often 
in  a  less  definite  sense,  has  here  probably  the  force 
which  it  has  in  I  Cor.  iii.  13  (of  the  day  that  shall 
dec/are  every  man's  work),  and  in  2  Pet.  L  14  (of 
Christ  showing  Peter  that  he  must  shortly  put  off 
this  tabemncle).  This  operation  of  the  Spirit  is 
further  exj^Iained  by  the  phrase — ^when  it  testified 
beforehand,  or  rather  atteating  beforehand.  The 
verb  is  one  of  extremest  rarity,  scarcely  known 
indeed  elsewtiere,  whether  in  the  N.  T.,  in  Ec- 
clesiastical Greek,  or  in  the  Classics.  It  appears 
to  have  a  definite  and  solemn  force,  explaming 
the  inward  declaration  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  prophets  to  have  taken  a  form  which  their 


consciousness  could  neither  mistake  nor  with^taiM), 
the  decided  form  of  an  attestation  of  certatin  facts 
of  the  future.     It  says  nothing  beyond  this  how- 
ever, and  does  not  necessarily  imply  (as  is  supposed 
by  Schott,  etc.)  that,  in  Peter's  view,  st>eeck  and 
not  inward  vision  was  the  medium  by  which  the 
Spirit's  communications  were  conveyed     to    the 
prophets'  minds.     The  future  things  thus  attested 
are  described  as  the  sufferings  unto  Christ  {i,€^ 
destined,  or  in  store,  for  Christ),  and  the  glories 
after  these.     But  whose  sufferings  and  glories? 
Some  take  them  to  be  those  of  believers,    and 
translate  the  clause,  the  sufferings  {borne  by  CMris" 
tians)   in  reference  to  Christ.      Calvin   (as    also 
Luther  so  far,  Wiesinger,  and  originally  Huther) 
hold  them  to  be  those  of  the  Church  as  the  mystical 
Christ,  or  rather  those  of  Christ  and  the  Charch 
as  mystically  one.     An  analogy  is  then  sought  in 
Paul's  statement  about  filling  up  'that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ'  (CoL  L   24). 
The  use  of  the  official  mediatorial  name,  Christy 
both    there    and  here  (instead   of  the   personal 
Jesus  Christ),  is  also  supposed  to  intimate  that 
the  Subject  in  view  is  not  the  Christ  of  history, 
but    the  Mediator  in   His    official  capacity,    sa 
that  the  phrase  suggests  the  mystical   applica- 
tion   to    Christ's    spiritual   body.      Others  {e.g, 
Plumptrc)  point  to  the  different  form  of  expres* 
sion  used   by  Peter  when  he  speaks  of  Christ's 
individual   sufferings  (i  Pet.  iv.   13,  v.    i),  and 
regard  the  present  sentence  as  the  converse  of 
Paul's,    'as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound    in 
us,'  etc.    (2   Cor.  L   5),    what  believers   endure 
for  Christ's   sake   being  viewed  here  as  shared 
by  Christ  Himself.      So  Plumptre  would  trans- 
late it,  the  sufferings  passing  on  to,  or  flawing 
over  to^  Christ.     All  this,  however,  brings  in  ideas 
foreign  to  the  context,  which  speaks  of  those 
things  as  already  reported  to  the  readers,  obvi- 
ously as  the  burden  of  the  preaching  which  made 
them  Chrisdans.     It  is  not  necessitated  by  the  use 
of  the  distinctive  name  Christ,     It  does  not  suit 
the  statement  that  the  thing  which  the  prophets 
searched  into  was  the  time  of  these  suflferings. 
For  the  Church  was  always  more  or  less  a  suffer- 
ing Church,  though  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  were 
both  future  to  the  prophets  and  a  perplexity  to 
IsraeL     It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of 
the  cc^nate  phrase  in  ver.  10,  'the  grace  unto 
you.'    Hence  most  interpreters  are  right  in  under- 
standing the  sufferings  to  be  those  of  Christ  Him- 
self.    The  glories^  Uierefore,  will  also  be  those 
which  were  destined  by  God  to  come  to  Christ,  in 
the  train  and  as  the  reward  of  those  sufferings. 
The  reward  of  Christ  is  regularly  expressed  by  the 
singular,  'glory.'    The  unu>ual  plural,  'glories,*  is 
chosen  here,  either  in  reference  to  the  several  steps 
of  His  glorification,  in  His  resurrection,  ascension, 
session  at  God's  right  hand,  and  Second  Advent  (so 
Weiss,  Schott,  etc. ),  or  simply  as  a  balance  to  the 
other  half  of  the  clause,  the  standing  phrase  for 
what  Christ  had  to  endure  being  the  plural  form, 
'sufferings.'    The  communications,  therefore,  un- 
mistakeably  attested  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  the 
minds  of  the  prophets,  concerned  a  Messiah  who 
was  destined  to  obtain  glory  only  through  suffering. 
A  suflering  Messiah  was  in  any  case  a  conception 
alien  to  the  Israelite  mind.     A  Messiah  who,  hf 
His  suffering,  was  to  bring  grace  to  the  world 
outside  Israel  was  still  more  so,  and  what  the 
prophets  strove  to  apprehend  by  diligent  reflec- 
tion on  the  revelations  made  to  them  was  not  the 
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fact  itself  (which  was  too  clearly  borne  in  by  the 
Spirit  upon  their  conscioomess  to  admit  of  doubt), 
but  the  period  at  which  it  should  come  to  pass. 
The  communications  particularly  in  view,  there- 
fore, are  probably  those  made  to  prophets  like 
Isaiah,  who,  in  his  great  Passional  (lii.  13-liii.  12), 
speaks  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  nations. 

Ver.  12.  To  whom  it  was  xevealed,  that  not 
Qxito  themaelyea,  but  (rather)  unto  you  they 
veie  ministering  those  things.  I'he  better 
accredited  reading  here  is  *  unto  you*  (not  unto 
usy  Peter,  therefore,  still  looks  specially  to  the 
interest  which  Gentile  Christians,  like  those  here 
addressed,  had  in  the  ministry  referred  to.  He 
sa3rs  nothing,  however,  to  imply  either  that  the 
prophets  themselves  had  no  personal  interest  in 
their  communications,  or  that  these  communica> 
tions  did  not  bear  upon  their  own  times.  He 
q)eaks  simply  of  certain  things  in  these  communi- 
cations, which  the  prophets  understood  to  be  for 
other  times,  and  of  the  ministry  which  they  dis- 
charged in  relation  to  those  things  as  a  ministry 
in  which  they  recognised  others  than  themselves 
to  have  the  main  interest  The  ministry  in  view 
is  expressed  by  a  term  applicable  to  any  kind 
of  service,  official  or  non-omcial  It  is  the  word 
used  by  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  the  Corinthians 
as  *  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  Epistle  of  Christ 
wunistered  by  us '  (2  Cor.  iii.  3).  Here  it  refers 
evidently  to  the  service  of  announcing  to  others 
what  the  Spirit  had  conveyed  to  their  own  minds. 
The  entire  sentence  is  connected  closely  with  the 
preceding  by  the  simple  relative.  The  question, 
therefore,  is :  What  is  the  relation  thus  intended 
between  the  starching  of  vers.  10,  ii,  and  the 
revelation  spoken  of  now?  Many  interpreters 
regard  the  latter  as  the  result  or  reward  of  the 
former.  And  this  is  put  in  two  different  ways, 
either  that  the  prophets  searched,  and  therefore 
revelations  were  given  them,  because  they  were 
ministering  for  others  ;  or,  that  they  searched,  and 
their  search  was  answered  by  its  being  revealed  to 
them  that  they  were  ministering  for  others.  But 
to  make  their  receipt  of  revelations  (whether  in 
the  wide  sense  of  reveladons  generally,  or  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  revelation  of  the  one  fact 
that  in  some  things  they  were  speaking  to  a  later 
age)  dependent  so  far  upon  their  own  previous 
diligence  in  inquiry,  is  strangely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  initiating  and  impelling  activity  ascribed 
here,  and  again  in  2  PeL  L  21,  to  the  Spirit. 
The  connection,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  either 
thus :  '  they  searched,  and  to  them,  too,  it  was 
revealed ;  *  or  (with  Huther,  etc),  *  they  searched 
inasmuch  as  it  was  revealed  to  them.'  The 
revelation  in  view  occasioned  and  incited  their 
inquiry.  It  was  discovered  to  them  that  in  regard 
to  certain  things  which  the  Spirit  communicated 
they  were  dealing  with  things  meant  for  others,  and 
this  £3ict  (pointing,  as  it  did,  to  the  myster^r  of  a  place 
for  the  Gentile  world  sooner  or  later  in  Israel's 
grace)  stimulated  their  inquiry.  How  this  fact 
was  discovered,  or  '  revealed,'  to  them,  whether 
by  a  special  intimation  of  the  Spirit,  or  simply  by 
the  unmlstakeable  import  of  the  communication 
itself  regarding  the  future  grace,  is  left  unex- 
plained.—whidbi  (things)  were  now  reported  to 
yon  by  means  of  those  who  made  the  glad 
tidings  (the  Gospel)  known  to  yon.  The  relation 
of  the  •  which  *  here  to  the  previous  *  those  things ' 
IS  not  exactly  the  close  relation  between  relative 
and  antecedent,   but   rather    that   between  two 
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distinct  statement^:,  of  which  the  latter  is  an 
extension  of  the  former.  The  things  referred  to, 
therefore,  are  not  merely  the  'sufferings*  and 
'glories*  of  Christ,  but  also  the  ' grace  destined 
for  you,'  all  tlo>e  things,  in  short,  already 
said  to  have  been  prophesied  and  searched 
by  the  prophets.  The  things  which  thus  were 
the  subject  of  prophetic  interest  and  inquiry, 
are  now  referred  to  as  having  also  formed 
the  burden  of  the  preaching  of  those  who 
carried  the  Gospel  into  those  Gentile  territories, 
Pontus,  Galatia,  etc  Peter  gives  us  no  hint  as 
to  who  these  were  The  form  of  the  statement, 
however,  rather  implies  that  he  did  not  rank 
himself  among  them.  But  if  the  men  themselves 
are  left  unnamed,  the  power  that  made  them  what 
they  were  as  preachers  is  noted.  These  preachers 
evangelized  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  from 
heaven.  The  better  reading  here  is  not  *m,' 
but  ^ by*  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  being  re- 
presented simply  as  the  instrument  in  whose 
might  they  effected  what  they  did.  As  the  pro- 
phets had  their  revelations  only  by  the  action 
of  the  Spirit,  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had 
their  power  to  preach  only  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  while  the  Spirit  who  gifted  the  prophets  is 
described  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them^  the 
Spirit  who  gifted  the  preachers  is  described  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  from  heaven — ^a  designation 
pointing  to  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  superior  privilege  of  the 
preachers.  So  the  statement  regarding  the  pro* 
phets  ends,  as  it  began,  with  facts  enforcing  the 
magnitude  of  the  salvation  or  grace  of  which  the 
readers  had  been  made  heirs.  The  verbs  are  given 
in  the  simple  hi-^torical  past,  were  reported  (in  spite 
of  the  'now*),  preached  (not  have  preached), 
sent,  as  Peter  carries  his  reaiders  back  from  their 
present  standing  in  grace  to  the  definite  acts  and 
events  which  prepared  that  standing  for  them  once 
for  all. — It  is  necessary  to  add  that  while  the 
generally-accepted  construction  of  this  verse  has 
been  followed,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
Another  method  of  relating  the  several  clauses, 
which  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  sanction  of 
Luther's  name,  has  been  worked  out  by  Hofmann, 
and  accepted  by  some  others.  According  to  this, 
the  verse  would  run  thus,  with  a  parenthesis  in 
the  heart  of  it :  *  To  whom  were  revealed  those 
things  (for  they  ministered  not  for  themselves,  but 
rather  for  others),  which  were  now  reported  unto 
you,*  etc  This  establishes  an  apt  contrast 
between  the  inward  revelation  in  the  one  case  and 
the  public  reporting  in  the  other.  It  gets  rid  of 
the  awkwardness  of  making  the  mere  fact  that  the 
prophets  ministered  certain  things  for  others  than 
themselves  the  subject  of  a  revelation,  and  has 
other  recommendations  to  balance  the  disad- 
vantage of  introducing  a  parenthesis  immediately 
after  the  leading  verb. — ^The  grandeur  of  this 
salvation  or  grace  is  illustrated  by  one  thing  else 
which,  as  being  itself  so  peculiar,  gets  a  peculiar 

Slace  and  expression  here — which  things  angels 
esire  to  look  into.  By  the  '  which  things '  we 
are  to  understand  neither  '  the  whole  contents  of 
the  message  of  salvation  *  (so  Huther,  Briickner), 
nor  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  change  effected  by 
the  gospel  (Schott),  but  simply  the  things  already 
dealt  with  in  the  section.  Those  things,  the 
grace  ordained  for  the  Gentiles,  and  the  sufferings 
and  glories  of  Christ  in  relation  thereto,  which 
were  prophesied  of  and  searched  by  prophets,  and 
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reported  in  these  last  days  by  Christ's  preachers, 
were  also  an  object  of  interest  to  the  angelic  world. 
The  intensity  of  this  interest  is  expressed  by  the 
strong  term  dttire^  or  lanf—iht  word  used  by 
Christ  Himself  in  view  of  His  hastening  passion, 
'  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer*  (Luke  zziL  15).  Its 
continuance  is  indicated  by  the  present  tense.  Its 
nature  is  described  by  the  grapnic  term  which  is 
poorly  represented  by  the  Mook  into'  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  is  difficult  in  any  case  adequately  to 
render.  Though  perhaps  sometimes  used  of  a 
passing  glance  at  an  object,  it  has  usually  the  idea 
of  intent  study,  and  a  study  which  involves  a 
stooping,  bending  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  It  is  applied  to  the  man  who  '  looketh 
into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty '  (Jas.  L  25)  as  if 
he  were  putting  himself  into  the  posture  of  one 
who  gazes  into  a  mirror.  It  is  also  applied  by 
Luke  (xxiv.  12)  to  Peter  himself  *  stooping  dawn  ^ 
when  he  peered  into  the  tomb  (which  passage^ 


however,  is  somewhat  doubtfully  accredited)  ;  and, 
'again,  by  John  (zx.  5,  ii)  both  to  Peter  and  to 
Mary  as  they  '  stooped  down '  and  looked  into  the 
sepuldire.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  wherher 
Peter  had  in  view  here  either  the  two  angels 
whom  Mary  Magdalene  saw  in  the  Lord's  tomb, 
as  Canon  Cook  supposes,  or  the  cherubim  over- 
shadowing the  ark,  as  Grotins,  Beza,  and  othezs 
imagine.  But  as  the  term  expresses  a  change  of 
position  in  order  to  view  something,  it  may  point 
at  once  to  the  straining  interest  with  which  the 
angelic  world  as  such  (the  noun  is  without  the 
article,  and  denotes  angels  generally)  contemplates 
the  salvation  of  which  even  outcast  Gentiles  are 
participants,  and  the  fact  that,  as  they  stand 
outside  that  salvation,  their  interest  in  it  is  thai 
of  spectators  who  recognise  the  glory  and  ponder 
the  mystery  of  the  grace  which  elects  a  change  of 
which  they  have  themselves  no  personal  know- 
ledge—the change  from  sin  to  hoUness  (cC  also 
Heb.  ii.  16 ;  £pL  lit  lo). 


Chapter  I.    13-16. 
Exhortations  to  Hopefulness  and  Holiness. 

13  \1  THEREFORE  •gird  up  the  Moins  of  your  'mind,  be  jg^^/f 

V  V      *^  sober,  and  hope  to  the  '  end  *  for  the  grace  that  is  to  eJj^^IJl^sj 

be  -^brought*  unto  you  at*  the  'revelation  of  Jesus  Christ:  ^^^^} 

14  as  *  obedient  'children/  not  *  fashioning  yoursel/es  according  J^e^VilI 

15  to*  the  former  'lusts  in  your  ** ignorance:  but  *as  he  which  i'JYHeb.'^ 
hath  ^^ called  you  is  holy,*  so  be  ye  holy'  in  all  manner  of  I^^iifi,*,; 

16  ^conversation;*  because  it  is  written,  'Be  ye  holy;*  for  I  SjSL)^*^ 
am  holy.  a  iiai.  i^.  5 . 

1  Pet.  iv.  7,  T.  8.  #  Of.  a  Mace.  xiL  4s ;  Judidi  xL  6.  /a  Pet  L  17.  x8,  ax.  /-Of.  00  ch.  L  7. 

A  Heb.  V.  8 ;  Ron.  i.  5.         i  Cf.  Eph.  ii.  3,  t.  6,  8 ;  a  Pet.  iL  14 :  x  Pet.  i.  aa ;  a  Kings  zxiL  36 ;  and  see  00  x  Pet.  L  a. 
k  Rom.  xii.  a.  /  Ch.  ii.  xi,  iv.  a,  3  ;  a  Pet.  iL  18 :  Rom.  ziiL  14 ;  Gal.  t.  x6  ;  Eph.  iL  3 ;  x  Ja  ii.  i& 

wrActs  iii  17,  xviL  30;  Eph.  it.  x8 ;  and  cf.  Wisd.  nr.  aa.  »  CC  Eph.  iv.  34.  ^Rom.  viai.  30^  is.  xx ; 

■1.  v.  8 :  Heb.  iiL  x,  ix.  x;(.  >  Ch.  L  x8,  iL  xa,  til  x,  a,  x6 ;  a  Pet.  ii  7,  iai  xi :  GaL  i.  X3 ;  Eph.  it.  aa ;  x  Tib. 


Gal.  _^ 

iv.  xa ;  Heb.  adii  7 ;  Jas.  iii.  13. 


f  Lev.  sL  44a  xix.  a,  xz.  7,  a6. 


^  literally^  Wherefore  having  girt  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  being  sober, 
hope  perfectly  •  that  is  being  brought  •  or^  in 

•  literally^  children  of  obedience  *  or^  in  conformity  with 

•  rather^  after  the  (pattern  of)  the  Holy  One  who  called  you 

'  or^  prove  ye  yourselves  also  holy  •  living,  conduct,  or  behaviour 

•  Ye  shall  be  holy 


The  rapid  outline  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
salvation  prepares  the  way  for  what  is  to  be 
urged  in  the  form  of  duty.  The  Preface,  which 
has  so  much  of  the  Pauline  style  both  in  idea  and 
in  conciliatory  intention,  has  closed  by  adding  to 
the  prophets  and  evangelists,  who  are  named  as 
ministers  of  that  salvation,  angels  as  rapt 
students  of  the  same.  From  this  Peter  passes 
at  once  to  the  main  burden  of  his  Epistle,  and 
begins  by  giving  a  series  of  counsels  which 
extend  into  the  second  chapter.  These  counsels 
deal  successively  with  hope,  holiness,  godly  fear, 
brotherliness,  and  increase  in  graoe.     They  are 


all  coloured  by  the  light  of  consolation.  They 
are  all  practical  unfoldings  and  personal  appli- 
cations of  what  has  been  already  instanced  in  the 
Preface.  They  are  enforced  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  calling. 
A  reason  for  each  is  found  in  the  grace  which  is 
possessed.  Here,  as  eveiy where,  the  ethical 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  rooted  in  the  facu 
and  truths  of  Revelation,  and  receive  their  moral 
momentum  from  the  prior  gift  of  grace. 

Ver.  13.  Wherefore:  the  exhorUtion  is  thus 
made  immediately  dependent  on  the  previous 
statement  of  grace.    The  duty  is  bom  of  the 
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privilege.  The  •wherefore/  however,  points 
rack  to  the  idea  which  called  forth  the  ascription 
of  praise  with  which  the  introduction  opened,  and 
not  merely  to  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  trial 
<dc  Wette),  the  grandeur  of  the  grace  (Calvin), 
the  destination  of  the  salvation  from  of  old  for 
these  very  readers  (C£c),  or  anything  else 
which  comes  in  only  in  the  train  of  the  leading 
idea.  The  connection,  therefore,  is  not  of  the 
odetenninate  form,  '  Seeing  thb  salvation  was 
designed  for  you,  and  b  so  studied  even  by  angels, 
be  not  ye  unregaidful  of  it '  (so  substantially  Altord, 
etc. ).  It  is  far  more  pointed  than  that,  and  amounts 
to  this, — '  God,  then,  by  so  marvellous  a  provision 
of  His  mercy,  having  b^otten  you  unto  a  livine 
hope,  see  that  you  make  that  hope  your  own,  and 
live  wholly  up  to  it.' — hftving  girt  np  tiie  loini 
of  your  mind.  The  first  exhortation  is  not  to 
watchfulness  and  endurance  in  hope  ( Alford),  but 
to  hope  specifically.  The  three  verbs  do  not  enjoin 
each  a  distinct  duty,  but  the  first  two  ('  gird  up ' 
and  *  be  sober  *)  express  oondiiions  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  discharge  of  one  great  duty  of  hope 
which  is  denoted  by  the  third.  The  act  of  tuck- 
ii^  up  the  loose  Eastern  tunic  in  preparation  for 
travelling  or  running,  for  work  or  conflict,  or  for 
any  kind  of  exertion  (cf.  Israers  preparation  for 
the  flight  from  Egypt,  Ex.  xiL  ii  ;  Elijah's  for 
running  before  A£ib  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel, 
I  Kings  xviii.  46;  and  David's  for  the  battle, 
Ps.  xviii.  32,  39),  is  the  natural  figure  of  a 
certain  mental  preparedness.  1  here  is  an  evident 
6tness  in  applying  the  figure  to  men  in  the  pilgrim 
state  described  in  L  I  and  ii.  11,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Christ's  own  injunction  (Luke  zii.  35)  may 
have  given  form  to  Peter's  phrase.  The  tense 
indicates  that  the  attitude  of  mind  here  in  view 
must  first  be  taken  up  definitely  and  once  for  all 
before  the  kind  of  hopefulness  which  is  charged 
on  these  sojourners  can  be  made  good.  The 
term  used  here  for  *  mind '  is  admirably  in  point 
It  is  the  terra  which  denotes  the  understanding 
in  its  practical  issues,  and  in  its  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  the  higher  intellectual  nature 
specially  in  its  dealings  with  things  without,  the 
power  of  thought  'as  a  process  of  close  and 
thorough  scrutiny  of  outer  objects,  and  as  a 
»9ecial  outward  attitude  of  the  soul'  (Beck, 
BiblUal  Psychology f  p.  71).  The  clause,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  necessity  of  a  certain  mental 
concentration,  the  putting  a  check  upon  the 
*  dissipation  of  thought '  on  the  interests  or  trials  of 
the  present  The  man  who  will  live  up  to  the 
hope  into  which  God  b^at  him  must  l^in  by 
reining  in  the  tendency  ot  his  thoughts  to  wander 
everywhere,  and  by  turning  his  mind,  in  its 
habitual  outward  attitude,  to  the  great  vision  of 
the  future.  —  being  lober,  a  second  condition 
necessary  to  the  hopefulness  which  should 
characterise  the  Christian  pilgrim.  The  sobriety 
in  view  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  involves  much 
more  than  moderation  in  regard  to  appetite.  It 
means  the  settled  self-control,  the  elevated 
equanimity  which  should  make  the  Christian 
superior  to  the  distractions  of  the  present,  and 
save    him    equally    from  undue    elation    in  the 

gleasures  of  time,  and  from  excess  of  sorrow  in 
a  pains.  This,  as  a  disposition  to  be  con- 
tinuously maintained,  is  expressed  in  the  present 
tense,  'practising  sobriety,'  uhere  the  former 
condition  was  in  the  past — ^hope  perfectly: 
the    former    things    luive    defined    the   kind  of 


hopefulness  which  is  urged.  This  is  usually  taken 
to  be  still  more  distinctly  described  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  term  which  is  rendered  '  to  the  end ' 
by  the  A.  V.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  to  which 
of  the  two  clauses  this  adverb  (which  is  found  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament,  and  wliich  has 
the  larger  sense  of  '  completely,'  '  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  lacking,'  rather  than  the  temporal  force 
'  to  the  end  ')  is  to  be  attached.  It  may  qualify 
the  sobriety  ('  practising  a  perfect  sobriety ')— a 
connection  entirely  in  point,  and  saving  one  of 
these  related  phrases  from  being  left  in  an  un- 
qualified independence  unlike  the  other  two.  If 
it  is  attached  to  the  *  hope '  (as  most  interpreters 
attach  it),  it  defines  it  as  one  that  will  rise  to 
the  full  idea  of  a  regenerate  hope,  and  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  Once  let  a  guard  be  established 
against  the  natural  waywardness  Of  thought,  and 
let  the  self-coUectedness  be  sustained  which 
looks  with  a  calm  eye  upon  earth's  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  they  will  be  able  to  lead  a  life  of 
hopeful  expectation  worthy  of  that  act  of  God's 
grace  by  which  they  were  begotten  into  hope. 
-—for  tlie  grace.  It  is  questioned  whether 
we  should  translate  ^for  the  grace'  or  *on 
the  grace.'  The  construction  is  peculiar,  and 
found  exactly,  indeed,  nowhere  else,  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  i  Tim.  v.  5  (in  I  Pet 
iii.  5  also,  according  to  the  received  text,  but 
not  according  to  the  best  editors).  It  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  take  the  sense  to  be — 
make  the  grace  the  strength  or  foundation  of 
your  hope.  So  Huther  considers  grace  to  be 
presented  here  simply  as  that  *from  which  the 
fulfilment  of  hope  is  expected,'  and  others  {e.g. 
Mason)  hold  it  introduced  as  that  in  the  strength 
of  which  we  are  confidently  to  look  for  glory.  1  he 
truth  which  is  struck,  however,  is  deeper.  Grace 
is  exhibited  here  as  the  object  of  our  hope,  and 
the  shade  of  meaning  suggested  by  the  uncommon 
construction  is  simply  that  our  hope  is  to  be 
turned  fully  and  confidently  toward  it  What  is 
otherwise  called  glory  or  salvation  is  here  called 
grace,  the  believer^s  present  being  seminal ly  the 
believer's  future,  and  glory  beine  the  blossom  of 
which  grace  is  the  bud.— which  is  being  brought 
unto  yon :  not  *  which  is  to  be  brought,'  as  if  the 
object  of  hope  were  remote,  and  wholly  of  the 
future  ;  but  'which  is  a-bringing^^  already  on  the 
wing,  and  bearing  ever  nearer. — in  the  revelation 
of  Jesna  Christ,  that  is,  at  His  final  advent 


Both  the  currency  of  the  phrase  itself  and  the 
close  connection  instituted  by  the  opening 
'wherefore'  between  the  ideas  of  this  section 
and  those  of  the  Preface  forbid  us  to  understand 
it  of  the  present  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 
Ver.  14.  As  children  of  obedience :  a  second 
counsel  is  thus  introduced,  dealing  with  a  holiness 
which  is  to  be  not  less  complete  than  the  hope. 
The  one  rises  naturally  out  of  the  other.  Hope 
is  a  sanctifying  principle,  promoting  holiness, 
while  it  is  itself  also  brightened  and  strengthened 
by  it  It  is  in  the  character  of  'children  of 
obedience'  that  they  are  chaiged  to  aim  at  a 
perfect  holiness.  It  is  as  becon>es  those  with 
whom  obedience  (here  again  in  the  largest  and 
most  inclusive  sense)  has  become  a  new  nature. 
The  familiar  Hebrew  figure  for  permanence  of 
quality  represents  them  as  drawing  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  life  from  obedience,  as  related  to  it 
like  children  to  a  motlier.-— not  fsshioning  yoor- 
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■ehree  in  oo&foxmlty  with  yoar  former  losfei  in 
yonr  ignoianoe :  in  the  character  of  the  obedient, 
«aid  in  order  to  holiness,  they  must  renounce  a 
certain  fashion  of  life.  The  verb  occurs  only 
once  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom. 
xii.  2).  In  the  heart  of  it  is  the  term  which  is 
applied  to  the  world  in  its  aspect  of  transience, 
'  the /asAwn  of  this  world  passeth  away '  (i  Cor. 
vii.  31),  and  which  is  used  of  Christ  in  the 
ffreat  Christological  statement  in  Phil  iL  7 — 
'found  in  fashion  as  a  man.'  The  term  refers 
to  the  externals  of  an  object,  all  that  wherein  an 
object  appears,  rather  than  to  what  is  intrinsic 
It  carries  witli  it,  therefore,  the  idea  of  the 
changeable  and  illusory.  This  uni»table,  deceptive 
form  of  life  which  they  are  not  to  assume  is  the 
old  life  of  heathen  lust,  the  life  in  which  they 
ignorantly  followed  'the  capricious  guidance  of 
the  passions.'  (See  Lightfoot  on  Philippians^  p. 
128.)  Ignorance  (in  the  ethical  sense  of  heathen 
ignorance  of  God  and  the  things  of  God,  as  also 
in  Eph.  iv.  18  ;  Acts  xvii.  30)  is  represented  as  the 
stage  of  their  career  ('  /^  tinu  of  youj  ignorance') 
when  passion  was  their  life  (so  the  Revised  Version, 
Calvin,  etc.),  or  rather  as  the  element  in  which  the 
passion  was  bred  which  gave  the  stamp  to  their 
life.  Probably  Peter  has  in  view  those  grosser 
immoralities  which  are  invariably  associated  with 
idolatry,  and  which  Paul  (Rom.  i.  18,  etc)  traces 
back  to  ignorance  of  God.  The  word  used  for 
'  lusts,'  however,  covers  not  only  sensual  passions, 
but  all  those  unregulated  desires  which  are  sum- 
marily comprehended  under  *the  lust  of  the  eye,' 
as  well  as  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh'  (i  John  ii.  16). 

Ver.  15.  But  according  to  the  Holy  One  who 
called  yon,  prove  ye  yonrselves  also  holy. 
Instead  of  letting  their  life  revert  to  the  type  of 
those  renounced  impurities,  they  must  show  it 
conformed  to  no  lower  standard  than  that  of  God. 
The  A.  V.  misses  the  point  here.  What  it 
rendered  'as'  means  'after  the  pattern,'  or  'after 
the  measure  of  (as  in  i  Pet  iv.  6  ;  Rom.  xv.  5 ; 
i-ph.  ii.  2,  etc.),  and  what  it  gives  as  a  mere 
adjective  '  holy '  is  a  personal  name.  God  obtains 
here  a  twofold  designation  appropriate  to  the 
precept,  and  furnishing  motives  for  its  observance. 
He  is  '  the  Holy  One,'— in  the  Old  Testament 
the  great  theocratic  title,  expressing  on  the  one 
hand    the   ethical   separateness    of    God,   His 


incomparable    elevation  above   other  gods,   and 
above  everything  creaturely ;  and  on  the    other 
hand.  His  approach  to  the  creature  in  the  selectian 
of  a  separated  people.     *  Holiness  would   not  be 
holiness,  but    exclusiveness,   if  it   did    not    pre* 
suppose  God's  entrance  into  multifarious  relations, 
and     thereby    revelation    and    communication ' 
(Schmieder,    cf.    Oehler's    Theology  of  the    Old 
Testament,  i.  §  44).     And  He  is  the  One    '  who 
called  '  them, — here  (as  in  2  Pet.  i.  3  ;  Gal.  L  6  ; 
Rom.   viiL    30,  etc,  where  we  have   the    same 
tense)    of   the    act  of  grace   which   took    them 
effectually  out  of  their  old  worlds  and  brought 
them   into  their  new  relation.     The  act  of  the 
'call'  (which  is    one    of  Peter's  most   familtar 
thoughts,  occupying  a  larger  space  with  him  than 
even  with  Paul  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
writings)  corres|x>nds,  therefore,  with  the  character 
of   God    as    the    Holy  One,  as  the  latter   title 
implies  His  assuming  men  into  near  relation  with 
Himself.— in  yonr  every  walk.     A  holiness  after 
God's  pattern,  and  befitting  children  of  obedience, 
must  needs  be  a  separateness  from  the  world  com- 
plete enough  to  show  itself  in  all  and  every  part  of 
their  behaviour.     The  word  rendered  '  conversa- 
tion' in  the  A.  V.  (c£   Shakespeare's  'Octavia  is 
of  holy,    cold,     and    still    conversation,'    Ant^ 
and  Cleo,  il  6,  13),  but  denoting  the  whole  course 
of   life,    is  another  of  Peter's  recurrent  termsi. 
It  is  rendered  by  the  Revised  Version  'manner 
of  life'  in  i  Pet  i.  18,  ii.   16,  and  in  all  the 
Pauline  occurrences  (Gal.  i.    13  ;  Eph.  iv     22  ; 
I    Tim.    iv.     12),    but    variously  elsewhere,    as 
'  manner  of  living '  here,  '  behaviour  '  in  i  Pet. 
iL  12,  iii.  I,  2  ;  'life '  in  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  Heb.  xiii  7, 
Jas.  iii.  13  ;  and  '  living/  in  2  Pet-  iii.  ii. 

Ver.  16.  Becanse  it  is  written,  Ye  shall  be 
holy;  for  I  am  holy.  The  future,  '  ye  shall  be,* 
is  better  supf>orted  than  the  imperative,  'be  ye.* 
The  sense,  however,  remains  substantially  the  same. 
Peter  appends  a  reason  for  his  counsel,  and  this  he 
expresses  in  words  which  he  takes  from  God's 
charge  to  Israel.  They  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
Pentateuch  [e,g.  Lev.  xi  44,  xix.  2,  x.  7,  26),  but 
they  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  subject  of 
God's  wider  choice  in  the  New  Testament  IsraeL 
They  are  used  by  Peter  because  they  mean  that  the 
relation  which  results  from  God's  call,  being  a 
covenant  relation,  conveys  obligations  on  two  sideiL 


Chapter  L    17-21. 
Exhortation  to  a  Life  of  Godly  Fear. 

17  A  ND  if  ye  *call  on  the  Father,*  who  without  'respect  of  •^^*^,"JJl& 
zV     persons   'judgeth   according   to   every*   man's  ^work,    f^'J'^'Li- 

18  'pass  the  time  of  your  -^sojourning  here^  in  'fear:  forasmuch 

h Qi.  Ja^  ii.  9 ;  Acts  x.  34 :  Rom.  ii.  zr :  Eph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  95. 

c  Specially  en.  ii.  93  ;  also  ch.  iv.  5  :  a  Tim.  iv.  i :_  Acts  xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  ii 


9  Tim.  iL  i_. 
Cf.  Ps.  iii.  2, 
vi.  a,  7,  etc. 


iii.  6 ;,  Rev.  nx.  xx,  x8,  etc 


rfCf.  geoeralhr  Acts  iii.  16  :  Rom.  viL  5 ;  1  Cor.  iii  13  ;  Heb.  vi.  10 ;  Rev.  xxii.  i a.  e  Heb.  x.  33,  xilL  18 ; 

9  Cor.  i.  ta ;  X  Tim.  iii,  15  ;  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  a  Pet.  il  x8.  /Acts  xiii.  17 ;  Gen.  xlvil  9 ;  Ps.  cxx.  5. 

#  Ch.  il  z8,  iii.  9,  IS ;  Acts  ix.  31 :  Rom.  iiu  x8,  xiii.  7 ;  9  Cor.  v.  zi,  viL  z ;  Eph.  v.  ax. 


*  rather^  And  if  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father 


•  OTy  each 


•  omit  here 
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17 


as  ye  know*  that  ye  were  not  *  redeemed  with  'corruptible  ^^'^I^J'j 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,*  from  your  *  vain  '  conversation  •  '""  " 
19  received  by  tradition  from  your  fathers  ;'  but  with  the  *"  precious 
"blood  of  Christ,  as  of  *  a  'lamb  ^without  blemish  and  without 
'  spot :  who  verily  •  was  ^  foreordained  "  '  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  but  was  'manifest"  in  these  "last  times"  for 
you,"  who  by  him**  "do  believe  "'in  God,"  that  'raised  him  ^j^,'.v?7; 


20 


21 


TiL  ii.  14. 

i  Ch.  i.  93 ; 
Rom.  L  33 ; 
X  Cor.  ix.  25, 

.XV.  53,54. 

itAcuxiy.  15; 
I  Cor.  iil  90^ 
XV.Z7;  Tlt.iiL 
o ;  Jas.  i.  96. 

/  Cf.  refs.  to 


up"  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  ^ glory ;  that  your  faith  and 


a  Pel.  i.  4. 
»  Acts  XX.  34:  z 

hope  might  be  in  God."  ^^l;^ 

0  Iml  liiL  7 :  Jo.  L  99.  2[6 ;  Acts  viiL  39.  >  Eph.  1.^.  v.  97 ;  Col.  L  99 :  Heb.  ix.  14 :  Jude  94  ;  Rev.  xiv.  ^ . 

f  I  Tim.  vL  14 ;  9  Pet.  ui.  14 ;  Jas  i.  97.  r  Rom  viii.  99,  xL  a ;  Acta  xxiv.  5.  t  Jo.  xvii.  94 :  Eph.  1.  4. 

GC  also  Heb.  it.  3.  is  96.  etc^  /  Heb.  ix.s6:xJaL9,  iu.5.  u  Heb.  i.  9 ;  9  PeU  iti.  3 ;  Jude  z8 ;  and  cf. 

s  Pec  i.  5.  V  Acts  iu.  16 ;  and  cf.  also  Acts  xvi.  15.  tv Acts  xx  9z,  xxiv.  75,  xxvi.  18. 

jr  Mat.  xviL  9 ;  z  Cor.  xv.  i  j  ;  GaL  L  i ;  Heb.  xL  Z9,  etc.  y  Mat.  xxviiL  zB ;  Acts  ii.  33,  iii.  13 ;  Eph.  L  ao ; 

PhiL,  ii.  9 :  Heb.  iL  9 ;  z  Pet.  iii  99. 

*  better  simply^  knowing 

*  more  strictly^  that  ye  were  redeemed  not  with  corruptible  things,  silver  or 
gold  •  manner  of  life,  or^  walk 

'  ancestral,  or  as  in  the  Revised  Version^  handed  down  from  your  fathers 

•  omit  of,  or  arrange  as  in  Revised  Version^  but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ 

•  indeed  ^®  literally^  foreknown  **  manifested 
*•  literally^  at  the  end  of  the  times                   ^*  ue.  on  your  account 

^^  ue.  through  him  ^'  rather^  are  believers  on  God 

*•  raised  him,  or^  aroused  him  from  the  dead 

^'  or^  so  that  your  faith  should  also  be  hope  toward  God 


The  exhortation  to  a  walk  in  holiness  is  followed 
immediately  by  an  exhortation  to  a  walk  in  godly 
fear.  The  way  in  which  this  section  is  connected 
with  the  preceding  shows  that  the  latter  charge  is 
given  in  intimate  kinship  with  the  former,  as  the 
former  rises  naturally  out  of  the  exhortation  to  hope 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  series  of  counsels. 

*  Fear*  is  presented  here  very  much  as  it  is  in  Paul's 

*  perfectiug  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God '  (2  Cor. 
▼li.  \\,  It  is  obviously  the  fear  which  is  born  of 
grace,  in  contrast  with  the  fear  which  'hath 
torment' (I  John  iv.  18)  as  bom  of  nature,  and 
the  fear  which  goes  with  the  spirit  of  bondage 
bom  of  the  law  (Rom.  viii.  15).  It  stands  in  the 
nearest  reladon,  therefore,  to  holiness,  serving  as 
its  safeguard,  acting  as  its  incentive,  encompassing 
it  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives.  It  is 
enforced  in  the  following  paragraph  by  two  large 
considerations,  the  impartial  righteousness  of  God 
(▼er.  17),  and  the  price  which  it  cost  Him  to  re- 
deem their  life  from  its  vanity  (vers.  18-21).  The 
'  fear '  which  is  thus  recommended  is  shown 
thereby  all  the  more  clearly  to  be  not  only 
consistent  with  the  filial  freedom  of  the  believer, 
bat  essential  to  a  walk  worthy  of  his  calling, 
elevating  where  fear  usually  degrades,  and  helping 
to  nearness  and  likeness  to  God  where  fear 
lends  naturally  to  distance.  The  connection 
of  the  several  clauses,  however,  and  the  piecise 
succession  of  ideas  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine.  Most  interpreters  regard  the  i8th 
▼erse  as  simply  supplementary  to  the  17th,  and  as 
pointing  the  injunction  to  a  walk  in  godly  fear 
more  strongly.  Some  {e.g.  Hofmann),  on  the 
other  hand,  take  the  thought  of  ver.  17  to  be 
complete  within  itself.  In  that  case  the  statement 
of  the  price  of  redemption  would  be  introductory 
to  the  subsequent  exhortation  to  brotherly  love. 


Others  {e.g,  Schott)  think  that  the  i8th  vexse  is 
intended  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  17th,  the  price,  which  it  has  cost 
God  to  bring  in  a  redemption  that  has  opened  so 
glorious  a  future,  making  the  judgment  which  must 
precede  that  future  all  the  more  solemn,  and 
serving,  therefore,  to  exhibit  all  the  more  seriously 
the  need  of  a  walk  in  godly  fear. 

Ver.  17.  And  if  ye  call  on  him  as  Father,  who 
without  respect  of  persons  Jndgeth  according  to 
each  man's  work.  The  A.  V.  misses  the  point 
by  failing  to  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct 
predications,  namely,  that  He  whom  all  believers 
mvoke  in  prayer  is  Father  indeed,  but  also  and 
none  the  less  Judge.  If  it  is  right  to  discover,  as 
most  do,  a  reference  in  this  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Peter  would  seem  to  remind  them  that  the  God 
whom  Christ  had  taught  them  to  look  to  as 
Father  is  One  in  whom  there  is  no  breach  between 
parental  love  and  judicial  rectitude,  and  with 
whom  there  is  none  of  that  partiality  on  which 
it  is  natural  to  presume  in  the  case  of  earthly 
fathers.  The  verb,  meaning  (as  the  A.  V.  cor- 
rectly translates  it)  to  'call  on,'  or  invoke,  and 
not  merely  to  name,  suits  in  any  case  the  idea  of 
prayer.  The  *  judgeth '  is  in  the  present  tense,  not 
as  predicating  a  Divine  judgment  which  goes  on  now 
in  distinction  from  the  judgment  of  the  future,  but 
simply  as  denoting  the  prerogative  or  function  of 
judgment  which  l>elongs  naturally  to  this  Father. 
The  qualifying  term,  '  without  respect  of  persons,' 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  particular  form, 
although  similar  forms  are  used  in  reference  to 
God  by  Peter  himself  in  the  discourse  following 
the  visit  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  34),  as  well  ^  by 
Paul  (Rom.  ii.  Ii  ;  Eph.  vL  9  ;  Col.  iii.  25),  and, 
in  reference  to  men,  by  James  (ii.  I,  9).  The 
Old  Testament  formula,  '  to  accept  the  countci> 
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ance  of  any  one,'  on  which  they  found,  a  used 
indeed  both  in  the  good  sense  of  being  well 
inclined  to  one,  and  in  the  bad  sense  of  showing  a 
partial  favour.  But  in  the  N.  T.  it  has  only 
the  bad  sense.  The  standard  of  this  judgment, 
which  is  oftener  said  to  be  our  works,  is  here 
described  as  each  man's  work,  the  singular 
'work'  pointing  to  the  unity  which  each  man's 
life  with  all  its  particular  acts  presents  to  God, 
while  the  significant  'each'  indicates  that  this 
impartial  judgment  of  God  takes  men  not  in  the 
mass,  but  individually,  and  every  man  for  himself, 
whether  son  or  noL  in  fear  paas  the  time  of 
your  aojonming  (or,  more  simply,  and  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  'walk*  ot  ver.  15,  walk 
during  the  time  of  your  aojonming).  The  ftar 
(in  the  original  set  emphatically  first  in  the  clause) 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  note  of  Old  l^estament 
piety,  occupies  also  no  small  place  in  the  N.  T. 
It  appears  there  both  in  the  large  sense  of 
reverence,  or  the  feeling  which  makes  it  a  pain 
to  the  child  to  dishonour  or  grieve  the  Father, 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  feeling  which  a  man 
has  who  is  on  his  guard,  knowing  that  he  may  err 
(which  Schott  thinks  is  the  point  here),  and  in  the 
more  specific  sense  of  the  feeling  which  the  Judge 
inspires,  and  which,  as  Calvin  observes,  is  here 
opposed  to  the  sense  of  security.  Thus  motives 
to  a  walk  of  serious  circumspection  are  drawn  from 
these  various  considerations — that  to  God  belongs 
of  necessity  the  attribute  of  judgment,  which 
reflects  itself  on  every  man  individually  and  with- 
out exception,  that  He  sees  men's  scattered  acts  in 
the  unity  which  is  given  them  by  their  determining 
principle,  and  judges  each  man's  life,  therefore,  as 
one  work  which  must  stand  as  a  whole  on  one 
side  or  other,  and  that  He  judgeth  impartial 
judgment  which  can  extend  no  exemption  and 
mdulge  no  favouritism  towards  the  sons  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  appeal  cotifidently  to  Him  as 
rather.  The  character  of  the  time,  too,  should 
itself  be  a  motive  to  the  same— a  time  of  so- 
journing, of  separation  from  the  true  home,  and 
therefore  a  time  when  there  is  about  us,  both  in 
pleasure  and  in  persecution,  so  much  to  tempt  us 
to  forget  the  Father's  house  and  resign  ourselves 
to  the  walk  of  the  children  of  this  world. 

Ver.  18.  Knowing  that  not  with  ooimptible 
things,  sUver  or  gold,  were  ye  redeemed.  The 
injunction  to  a  walk  in  godly  fear,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  motives  of  this  strength  and  variety, 
was  implicitly  enforced  (as  Huther  rightly  notices) 
by  the  relation  which  the  cognate  terms  of  vers. 
15  and  17  indicate  between  the  God  who  calls 
them  and  the  elect  who  respond  by  '  calling  on ' 
Him.  It  is  now  more  explicitly  enforced  by  a 
positive  statement,  the  terms  of  which  are  difficult 
to  construe,  but  the  scope  of  which  is  that  the 
thought  of  what  it  cost  to  help  them  to  break 
with  the  old  walk  of  heathenism  should  be  argu- 
ment enough  for  cultivating  now  a  walk  of  gravity 
and  circumspection.  A  redemption  is  in  view 
which  is  expressed  by  a  verb  that  is  found  in  the 
N.  T.  only  in  other  two  passages  (TiL  iL  14; 
Luke  xxiv.  21),  although  several  terms  connected 
with  it  occur  not  unfrequently.  It  has  radically  the 
sense  of  redeeming  by  payment  of  a  ransom  price. 
Of  the  three  New  Testament  occurrences,  one  has 
the  political  or  theocratic  sense  of  delivering  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  specific  idea  of  price 
recedes  into  the  background  (Luke  xxiv.  21). 
The  other  two  keep  the  idea  of  the  ransom  price 


in  the  foreground.  In  the  Old  Testament,  tbe 
term  and  its  cognates  are  used  in  a  varietj*  of 
cases,  e,^,  of  recovering  somethii^  which  has  been 
devoted  by  substituting  an  equivalent  in  its  place 
(Lev.  xxvii.  27),  of  buying  back  something  tbat 
has  been  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  25),  of  ransoming  souls 
by  a  money  payment  to  the  Lord  when  Israel  w^is 
numbered  (Ex.  xxx.  12-16),  of  redeeming  tbe 
first-bom  by  a  price  paid  to  Aaron  (Num.  iii. 
44-51).  The  terms  apply  in  the  New  Testament 
to  ransoming  from  the  bondage  of  evil  (Tit  ii. 
14),  as  well  as  from  the  penalty  of  eviL  Here 
the  ransom  price  is  stated  first  negatively  as  not 
'  corruptible  (or  'perishable*)  things,  not  even  tbe 
most  valuable  of  these,  such  as  silver  or  gold. 
The  form  of  the  words  here  used  for  silver  and. 
gold  is  that  used  generally,  though  not  invariably* 
for  the  coined  metals,  pieces  of  money ;  hence  some 
think  that  the  writer  has  in  mind  here  the  sacred 
money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom 
or  as  the  expiation-money  for  those  who  were 
enrolled  by  being  numbeied.  But  the  contrast 
Mdth  the  *  precious  blood '  makes  such  a  limitation 
inept.  The  A.  V.  here  gives  'and'  for  *or,* 
which  is  the  case  also  in  one  or  two  other 
passages  (Mark  vi  11 ;  i  Cor.  xl  27),  and  is  duft 
(as  is  suggested  by  Lillie)  probably  to  following  the 
Genevan  and  Bishops'  Bibles.— f^m  yonr  vsin 
walk  handed  down  by  yonr  fiathera.  What 
they  were  ransomed  from  is  a  particular  manner 
of  hfe  which  formed  a  bondage  too  strong  to  be 
broken  by  any  ordinary  ransom.  This  manner  of 
life  is  described  as  'vain,'  the  adjective  here 
selected  as  the  note  of  'vanity  *  implying  not  so 
much  the  hollowness  of  the  life  as  its  futility  and 
resultlessness — the  fact  that  it  missed  its  aim,  and 
that  nothing  of  real  worth  issued  from  it.  It  is 
further  described  by  a  term  meanin|[  '  ancestral,* 
'  hereditary,*  or  '  traditional,'  which  indicates  how 
mighty  a  spell  it  must  have  wielded  over  them. 
It  was  a  life  '  fortified  and  almost  consecrated  to 
their  hearts  by  the  venerableness  of  age  and 
ancestral  authority'  (Lillie),  and  thereby  en- 
trenched the  more  strongly  in  its  vanity.  Both 
these  terms  suit  Gentile  life.  The  *  vain  *  expresses 
what  a  life  is  which  has  no  relation  to  God.  It 
rules  the  other  phrase  'ancestral,'  or  'handed 
down  from  your  fathers,'  and  makes  it  descriptive 
of  a  Gentile  life  rather  than  a  Jewish  (see  also  the 
Introduction).  What  could  set  them  free  from 
the  despotism  of  a  life,  poor  as  the  life  mijght  be, 
which  not  only  ran  the  course  of  natural  inclina- 
tion, but  laid  upon  them  those  strong  bonds  of 
birth,  respect  for  the  past,  reladonship,  habit, 
example?  Nothing  but  a  new  moral  power, 
Peter  reminds  them,  which  it  cost  something  incal- 
culably more  precious  than  silver  or  gold  to  bring 
in,  namely,  the  sinless  life  of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  19.  bnt  with  predons  blood,  as  of  » 
lamb  blameleos  and  spotlefls,  to  wit  Christ^flw 
The  construction  here  is  doubtful  and  difficult, 
owing  to  the  term  '  Christ's  *  being  thrown  to  the 
end.  The  view  which  is  adopted  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  words  m  the  Driginal  affects 
our  understanding,  not  indeed  of  ^e  main  idea, 
but  of  the  exact  relation  which  the  two  terms 
•  lamb  '  and  '  Christ  *  are  intended  to  occupy  to 
each  other,  and  the  precise  force  of  the  '  as '  by 
which  they  are  connected.  The  clause  may  be 
construed  (so  Steiger,  etc.)  thus — 'with  precious 
blood,  as  if  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb  ...  to 
wit,  Christ ; '  or  (so  Lillie,  etc),  with  the  predous 
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blood,  as  of  a  lamb  ...  of  Christ;*  or, 
'with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  ...  the 
blood  of  Christ '  (so  Beza,  Alford,  etc,  and  sub- 
stantially Wiesinger,  Huther,  and  the  R.  V.). 
The  first  of  these  explanations  gives  greater 
Importance  to  the  idea  of  the  'lamb'  than  to  the 
mention  of  *  Christ.'  The  second  is  urged  on  the 
groand  that  blood  is  not  of  it^self  a  true  contrast  to 
yoomiptibie  things,'  and  that  neither  blood  of 
itself  nor  the  bl(X)d  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  but 
only  Christ's  blood,  has  value  in  redemption.  The 
third  is  both  simpler  and  more  in  harmony  with 
Peter's  style,  as  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
terms  introduced  in  antecedent  opposition  (cf.  ii. 
7).  Hence  we  have  the  cost  of  redemption  defined 
here  first  as  'precious  btood^^  and  not  any 
*  corruptible  thing*  (the  Old  Testament  view  of 
the  Itfe  in  the  blood  giving  reality  to  the  contrast), 
then  as  Christs  blood,  and  further  as  blood 
with  the  ethical  value  of  blood  shed  by  One  in  the 
character  of  spotlessness  and  blamelessness.  The 
'  as,'  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  note  of  comparison, 
bat  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  subject,  and  to 
the  worth  of  the  Hfe  surrendered.  The  point  of  the 
statement  is  not  to  institute  a  direct  comparison 
between  Christ  and  a  lamb,  nor  to  represent  the 
means  by  which  the  redemption  was  effected  as 
comparable  in  value  to  the  blood  of  a  stainless 
lamb  (Schott,  etc.),  nor  to  explain  why  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  precious  beyond  the  preciousness  of 
all  corruptible  things,  namely,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
blood  of  the  Christ  who  is  distinguished  as  the 
perfect  Lamb  (Steiger,  etc),  but  to  exhibit  the 
cost  of  the  redemption  from  the  heathen  life  of  sin 
as  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  a  life  of  sin- 
less perfection.  A  death  was  endured  by  Christ 
mhich  had  in  it  the  ethical  qualities  figured  by 
lamb-like  blamelessness  and  spotlessness,  and  only 
snch  a  ransom  could  brin^  in  a  new  constraining 
power  sufficient  to  break  the  thraldom  of  the  vain 
nereditary  manner  of  life  to  which  these  Gentiles 
bad  been  helpless  slaves.  The  reference  to  a 
lamb  in  this  connection  has  an  obvious  fitness  on 
Peter's  lips.  It  was  in  the  character  of  the  Lamb^ 
ss  that  name  was  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist,  that 
Simon,  by  his  brother  Andrew's  intervention,  first 
recognised  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  (John  L  35-42), 
and  the  impression  of  that  first  recognition  of  the 
Christ  could  never  be  effaced.  The  terms  '  blame- 
less' and  'spotless,'  too,  are  terms  applicable  to 
thelamhs  of  the  Old  Testament  system,  with  which 
every  Israelite  was  so  familiar.  The  former 
represents  the  usual  Old  Testament  phrase  for  the 
freedom  from  all  physical  defects  which  was 
required  in  the  sacrinctal  victims  (EIx.  xii.  5  ;  Lev. 
zxiL  20,  and  cf.  Heb.  iz.  14).  The  latter,  though 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  a 
moral  sense  (2  Pet.  iii.  14 ;  I  Tim.  vi.  14 ;  Jas. 
i  27),  and  applied  properly  only  to  persons  (except 
perhaps  I  Tim.  vu  14),  expresses  summarily  other 
ceremonial  perfections  which  were  necessary  in 
the  offerings  (Lev.  xxiL  18-25).  The  lamb 
particularly  in  Peter's  view  here,  is  variously 
identified,  as  e^.  with  the  Paschal  Lamb 
(Wiesinger,  Hofmann,  Alford,  etc),  with  the  lamb 
of  Isa.  liiL  (Schott,  Huther,  etc.),  or  with  the 
general  idea  signified  by  the  various  lambs  of  the 
Old  Tesument  service  and  realized  m  Christ 
The  dispute  is  of  small  importance,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  different  lambs  would  be 
sharply  distinguished  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Israelite    The  fact  that  Peter  is  dealing  here 
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with  the  question  of  a  ransom  from  a  certain 
bondage  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  him  to 
have  before  his  eye  some  lamb  that  occupied  a 
well-understood  place  in  God's  service  under  the 
old  economy,  and  points,  therefore,  to  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  which  was  associated  with  the  release  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  was  also  the  only  animal 
that  could  be  used  lor  the  service  to  which  it  was 
dedicated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  lamb  of  Isa.  liii.  7,  that  Peter  else- 
where seems  to  have  that  section  of  prophecy  in 
view,  that  the  Old  Testament  itself  (in  the  Greek 
Version)  employs  a  different  term  for  the  Paschal 
Lamb  in  capital  sections,  and  that  the  New  employs 
statedly  another  word  than  the  one  used  by  Feter 
for  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  either  case  the  lamb  is 
introduced  here  not  with  immediate  reference  to  its 
sacrificial  character,  but  in  respect  of  those  ethical 
qualities  which  are  expressed  by  the  adjectives. 
The  expiatory  or  sacrificial  value  of  Christ's  death 
is  no  doubt  at  the  basis  of  the  statement,  and  the 
idea  of  ransom  from  sin  as  a  power  is  not  discon- 
nected from  the  idea  of  a  ransom  from  sin  as  a 
penalty.  But  the  redemption  which  Peter  deals 
with  here,  being  a  redemption  from  the  spell  and 
thraldom  of  a  vain  mode  of  living,  is  an  ethical 
redemption,  and  Christ's  death  is  presented  im- 
mediately here  as  a  spiritual  power  breaking  a 
certain  despotism.  How  Christ's  death  carries 
this  weight  with  it  is  not  explained,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  whole  statement  suggests  qualities  m  it  which 
made  it  a  new  and  supreme  constraining  power. 

Ver.  20.  Who  was  foreknown  ind^a  before 
the  foondation  of  the  world.  The  cost  of  this 
redemption  is  still  in  view,  and  is  presented  in  a 
yet  stronger  light  by  a  statement  bearing  at  once 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Efficient  Agent,  the  date  of 
the  Divine  purpose,  and  the  character  of  the 
subjects  for  whom  it  was  destined.  Peter  reverts 
to  the  idea  of  i.  2,  and  represents  the  Efficient 
Agent  of  the  redemption  as  appearing  indeed  in 
time,  but  provided  and  kept  in  view  before  all 
time.  The  phrase,  '  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  used  by  Paul  (Eph.  i.  4),  and  by  Christ 
Himself  in  reference  to  His  own  pre-incamate 
life  (John  zvii.  24),  and  occurring  also  repeatedly 
in  the  form  ^from  the  foundation  of  the  world ' 
(Matt.  xiiL  35,  xxv.  34 ;  Luke  xi.  50 ;  Helx  iy. 
3,  ix.  26 ;  Rev.  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8),  carries  us  above 
all  time  into  an  eternity  out  of  which  time  and 
history  issued,  and  in  which  God's  purpose  was 
formed.  In  this  pre-mundane  eternity  Christ  was 
contemplated  and  recognised  as  that  which  He 
was  shown  to  be  in  time.  The  £.  V.  here 
departs  from  the  literal  translation,  which  it  retains 
in  the  other  six  places  in  which  the  verb  or  its 
noun  occurs,  and  substitutes  'foreordained'  for 
'  foreknown.'  The  foreknowledge  no  doubt  here, 
as  in  i.  2,  means  not  mere  prescience,  but 
recognition,  and  lies  near  the  idea  of  providing 
or  determining.  But  while  knowledge  and  will 
may  be  identical  or  coincident  in  the  Divine  mind, 
they  are  distinct  things  in  our  minds.  The  revela- 
tion of  God,  adapting  itself  to  the  modes  of  our 
thoughts,  distinguishes  between  these  two  things, 
prescience  and  foreordination,  and  Peter  himself 
mdeed  mentions  them  as  distinct  (Acts  ii  23). 
It  is  right,  therefore,  to  keep  the  literal  sense 
'foreknown,'  the  idea  beine  simply  this— that 
Christ  was  eternally  in  God's  viwW  and  before 
God's  mind  as  the  Agent  of  this  redemption.  It 
is   not   necessary,   therefore,   to    suppose    (with 
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llofxnann,  Alford,  etc.)  that  there  b  a  com- 
parison here  between  the  lamb  that  was  singled 
out  of  the  flock  and  marked  out  for  the  Passover 
sacrifice  some  days  before  the  occasion  (Ex.  zii. 
3-6),  and  Christ  predestined  in  eternity  for  a 
service  in  time. — bnt  was  manifested :  the  tense 
changes  here.  The  '  foreknown '  is  expressed  by 
the  perfect;  literally,  *has  been  foreknovi-n/  in 
reference  to  the  place  held  and  continuing  to  be  held 
by  Christ  in  the  Divine  mind.  The  '  manifested  ' 
is  in  the  past,  since  what  is  in  view  is  the  historical 
manifestation  once  for  all  accomplished.  The 
verby  which  in  ver.  4  is  used  of  the  future  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  is  to  be  understood  here  neither 
of  the  continuous  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  nor  of  His  coming  forth 
from  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  but  simply  of  His 
first  advent  And  as  the  verb  describes  the 
revelation  of  a  '  previously  hidden  existence ' 
(Fronmiiller),  the  best  ex^getes  agree  in  regarding 
the  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a 
merely  ideal  existence  of  Christ  before  His  appear- 
ance in  Mstory,  and  as  a  clear  witness  to  Peter's 
belief  in  His  real  pre-incamate  existence.  The 
A. v.,  unlike  almost  all  other  Versions,  curiously 
renders  the  participle  'manifested'  here  by  the 
adjective  *manifesL'— •!  the  end  of  the  timesw 
So  we  should  read,  with  the  best  authorities, 
instead  of  *in  these  last  times.'  The  present 
time,  the  interval  between  Christ's  two  comings, 
is  the  end  of  the  times  as  being  the  period  beyond 
which  there  is  to  be  no  new  revelation  of  grace. 
It  is  Christ's  first  advent  that  has  made  the 
present  time  the  last — on  eoconnt  of  yon.  The 
preciousness  of  the  redemption  has  been  carefully 
set  forth  by  four  different  definitions  of  its  cost 
which  have  risen  in  a  climax  from  the  simple 
notice  of  blood,  to  that  of  blood  with  all  the  value 
arising  from  the  ethical  quality  of  Him  who  shed 
it  to  that  of  Christ's  blood,  and  finally  to  that  of 
the  blood  of  the  Christ  who  was  etenudly  in  God*s 
view  as  the  Ransom.  A  fresh  wonder  is  added  to 
it  now  by  these  words,  which  bring  it  home 
personally  to  the  readers,  and  show  the  interest  of 
degraded  Gentiles,  such  as  they,  to  have  bttn 
contemplated  by  it  alL 

Ver.  21.  Who  thiongh  him  have  faith 
toward  God.  The  better  accredited  reading 
replaces  the  participle  which  the  A  V.  renders 
•who  believe*  by  the  adjective  'believing,*  or 
'  faithful,'  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  having  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God  (GaL  iii.  9),  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  and  Author  of  salvation  (Acts  xvi.  i  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  I  Tim.  v.  16),  and  in  the  fact  of 
His  resurrection  (John  xx.  27).  llie  object  of 
the  belief  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  the  simple 
dative  (Acts  xvi.  15,  etc.),  or  by  the  preposition 
'in'  (Eph.  L  I),  but  here  by  the  preposition 
'toward.  This  more  forcible  phrase,  therefore, 
exhibits  the  readers  not  merely  as  believing,  but 
as  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  settled  and  loyal 
faith,  and  as  having  God  Himself,  and  nothing 
lower,  for  the  object  of  this  new  conviction.  And 
it  is  'through  Him,'  as  Peter  emphatically 
reminds  them,  that  they  have  this  new  faith. 
Christ,  and  only  Christ,  by  all  that  He  had 
taught  and  all  that  He  had  been  on  earth,  was 
the  means  of  leading  them  to  this  knowledge  of 
God  and  trust  in  God.  The  description  loses 
most  of  its  point  and  pertinency  if  Gentiles  are 
not  allowed  to  be  in  view  here.  It  might  be  said 
of  Jews,  indeed,  that  they  were  brought  by  Christ 


to  a  better  fidth  in  God,  but  only  of  Gentiles,  tixat 
they  owed  it  to  Him  that  they  had  ever  come  to 
take  God  as  the  object  of  their  trust    Thus,  totM^ 
the    connection  between  this  sentence  and  tlie 
preceding  becomes  natural  and  weighty,     llie 
fact  that  these  Gentiles,  once  '  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world,'  had  been  brougbt 
through  Christ  to  know  God,  and  rest  their  fiutb 
in  Him,  is  a  witness  to  the   truth    of    Peter's 
statement  that  even  they   were  in  God's  vieiv 
when  the  Christ,  who  had  been  eternally  beftne 
His  mind  as  Ransom,  was  manifested  in  time. — 
who  raised  him  ttom  the  dead :  Peter  repeats 
here  what  he  had  urged  with  such  emphasis  so  sooo 
after  Christ's  departure  (Acts  iL  24,  ilL  15,  26), 
and  had  proclaimed  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophet^ 
(Acts  iL  31-36).     Compare  also   Paul's  relocated 
ascription  of  Christ's  resurrection  toGod's  act  (Eph. 
L  20  ;  Gal.  i.  x  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  14  ;  Rom.  iv.  24,  viii. 
1 1,  etc ). — and  gave  him  g^ory.    1  he  consistency 
of  this  with  Peter's  own  earliest  teaching  (Acts 
iL  36)  is  apparent     Its  consistency   with  Paul's 
view  of  the  '  name  which  is  above  every  name " 
as    a  £i/i  from    God   (Phil.   iL   9),    and  with 
Christ's  own  prayer  for  a  glorification   at   His 
Father's    hand,  puts   it   out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  (as  some  argue)  that  Peter's  view  of  the 
Person  of  his  Lord  was  less  exalted  than  Paul's, 
or  that  he  thought  of  any  other  subordination  dP 
Christ  to  God  than  the  voluntary  subordinadon, 
compatible    with     equality,     which     the      Son 
assumed,  and  for  which  He  received  reward  from 
the  Father,  as    the  apostles  consistently  teacfap 
and  as  Christ  Himself  taught  them   when   He 
spoke  of  the  Father  as  gnnng  Him  all  judgment 
(John  V.  22),  giving  His  work  and  His  words  (John 
xviL  4,  8),  His  glory  and  even  His  life  (John  xvii. 
22,  V.  26).     It  is  not  without  reason   that   the 
new  Centre  now  found  for  the  faith  which  had 
been  wasted,  ere  they  knew  Christ,  on  the  things 
of  a  life  of  vanity,  is  designated  here,  not  merely 
as  '  God,'  nor  even  as  '  the  true  God,'  but  as  the 
God  who  raised  and  glorified  Christ   Himsel£ 
That  reason,  however,   lies  neither  in  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  the  visibly  Incarnate  Christ  (whom 
these  Gentiles  had  not  seen  indeed),  but  only  the 
exalted  Christ  that  could  work  this  faith  in  them, 
nor  in  the  idea  that  faith  is  not   Christian  faith 
unless  it  embraces  this  belief  in  God's  having 
raised  and  glorified  the  Crucified  (so  Huther),  but 
in  what  is  next  to  be  said  of  a  hope  to  which  this 
new  faith  rises.— so  that  yonr  faith  should  also 
be  hope  toward  God.      The  point  of  the  state- 
ment which  is  placed  so  forcibly  at  the  end  of  the 
section  is  apt  to  be  missed.     To  render  it,  '  that 
your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God*  (so  Luther, 
Calvin,    Beza,   etc,    and    among  Versions    the 
Syriac,  Vuigate,  A.  V.,  and  k.  V.),  or  'so  that 
your  faith  and  hope  are  directed  toward  God' 
(so  many  interpreters),  is  to  bring  the  '  hope '  in 
as  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  appendix  to  the 
'faith,'  and    to    make    Peter    close    so    rich  a 
paragraph   with  a  bald  repetition  of  what  has 
oeen  already  stated  in  the  clause,  '  who  through 
Him  have  faith  toward  God.'    It  overlooks  also 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Greek  words,  and 
strips  the  definition  of  God  as  the  God  who  raised 
and    glorified    Christ    of   its    pertinency.     The 
sentence  becomes  a  still  balder  repetition  of  what 
has  been    already  stated,    if   (which    both    the 
A.   V.    and   R.  V.  avoid,  but  most  interpreters 
adhere  to)  the  rendering,  'so  that  .  .  .  ofv  in 
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Ood/  is  followed.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
'W'hether  the  iircek  phrase  so  rendered  ever  loses 
tlie  idea  of  purpose^  even  where  it  may  seem  to 
deal  with  result.  Taking  the  'hope,*  therefore, 
to  be  predicate  to  the  •  faith,*  we  should  translate 
•  tliat  your  faith  should  also  be  (as  indeed  it  is) 
fcopc  toward  God.'  We  have  thus  a  new  idea 
&<ided  to  the  previous  train,  and  see  how  each  of 
th«  prior  clauses  makes  its  own  distinct  contri- 
bution. Christ's  death  delivered  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  vain  life.  Christ's  manifestation 
'was  the  means  of  lifting  them  to  a  faith  of  which 
God  Himself,  whom  otherwise  they  would  not 
bare  known,  became  the  Object.  Christ's  resur- 
'  ~i  opened  the  gates  of  the  future,  and  gave 
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them  a  new  hope,  which  alt  3  had  God  for  its 
Object.  And  in  raising  Christ  from  the  dead, 
and  giving  Him  glory,  God  had  it  in  view  to 
make  them  what  they  now  are,  children  of  hope 
as  well  as  faith,  and  to  raise  them  not  merely  to 
faith,  but  to  a  faith  rich  in  hope,  to  a  faith 
which  should  now  be  hope  in  Himself.  What 
this  God  whom  they  now  believed  in  had  done  in 
Christ's  case  woke  m  them  the  certain  hope  of  a 
future  in  which  He  would  give  them  joy  over  the 
'heaviness'  and  'manifold  temptations'  of  the 
present.  And  this,  too,  was  a  reason  why  they 
should  live  their  present  life  in  holy  fear,  lest 
they  might  come  short  of  what  God  intended 
for  them  t 


Chapter  I.    22-25. 
Exhortation  to  Brotherly  Love  heartfelt ^  and  without  reserve. 

22  OEEING  ye  have'  •purified  your  souls  in  *  obeying*  the  ^i^J^-J^J^ 
O  'truth  through  the  Spirit*  unto  ^  unfeigned  '  love  of  the  5i*|j%f 
brethren,*  see  t/iat  ye  love  one  another  with  a  -^pure  heart  *c/.«k« 

23  '^  fervently  :*  being  *born  again,*  not  of  'corruptible  *seed,  ^g^j^^g 
but  of  '  incorruptible,  by '  the  word  of  God,  which 

24  abideth  for  ever.*     For  "  all  flesh  ij  as  "^  grass,  and  all  the  glory 


'liveth  and    gt^jV 
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Eph.  i.  13 ; 

of  man  *  as  the  **  ^  flower  of  grass.     The  grass  '  withereth,  and    J  iS**u!*if,' 
the  flower  thereof"  falleth  away :  **  but  the  ''word  of  the  Lord  i/Rii.*jdt9: 

*  endureth  for  ever.    And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  '  gospel    \tx^i{ 

•  i«  f.     J  ^  a  Tim.  i.  5  ; 

is"  preached  unto  you.  jas.  iiL  17. 

^Acta  xii.  5 ; 

zo,  II ; 
>3> 


€  Ch.  fi.  17.  iii.  8 :  a  PeL  i.  7 ;  Rom.  xii.  10 ;  i  The*,  ir.  9.  /Cf.  Mk.  xi!.  30^  33 :  Rom.  ▼?.  17. 

Jod  L  14;  Jon.  iiL  8.        k  Cf.  on  ver.  3.         i  Cf.  on  ver.  18.        k^  K.ing«  xix.  a9.    Cl.  i  Mace  x.  30. 

MfCf.  on  rer.  3.  «  Mat.  xxiv.  aa ;  Jo.  XTii.  a ;  laa.  xL  6.  <•  Jas.  i.  10,  xi :  Ps.  cii.  15.  ^J^^  ^* 

Fk  ciL  15.  f  Cf.  Mat.  xiii.  6 ;  Ezelc  xviL  84.  r  Rom.  x.  8 ;  Heb.  vi.  ^ ;  Jo^h.  xxi.  43 :  Zech.  L 


s  Jo.  viii.  35,  xiL  34 :  a  Cor.  ix.  9 :  Heb.  vii.  84 ;  z  Jo.  U.  17 ;  Pi.  cxxi.  9.  /  Ch.  iv.  6 ;  Lu.  xvL  16 ;  a  Cor.  s.  16 ; 

;  I  Tbea.  u.  9 ;  Hebw  ii.  3,  iv.  a. 


GaLL  II : 


•  omit  through  the  Spirit 


*  Having  •  in  the  obedience  of 

*  UUrally^  unto  brotherly  love  unfeigned 

•  from  ihe  heart  love  one  another  intensely        •  having  been  begotten  again 
'  through  •  God's  living  word  and  abiding 

•  read  of  \tfor  of  man,  or  translate^  and  all  its  glory  ^®  omit  the 

>^  omit  thereof       ^  literally^  withered  was  the  grass,  and  the  flower  fell  away 
"was 


The  exhortation  to  brotherly  love,  which  is 
next  introduced,  is  not  without  a  living  connection 
with  the  preceding.  The  circumspect  walk  which 
has  been  enjoined  is  a  walk  such  as  befits  those 
who  are  travelling  toward  a  home  which  it  would 
be  misery  to  miss,  and  are  conscious  of  what  it 
cost  to  redeem  them.  But  a  walk  so  recom- 
Bcnded  leads  naturally  to  brotherly  love.  If 
they  are  sojourners  together  in  an  alien 
community,  all  the  less  should  they  think  of 
felling  out  by  the  way.  If  they  are  redeemed 
together  by  the  same  great  price,  all  the  more 
should  they  take  a  common  interest  in  the 
household  of  fiuth.  The  terms  in  which  this 
counsel  is  given  contain  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  Peter  had  to  deal  with  dissensions 
which  had  burst  out  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in 


these  scattered  churches.  The  trying  circum- 
stances of  the  churches  may  have  been  sufficient 
occasion  for  the  counsel.  Times  of  fear  and 
threatening  develop  latent  selfishness,  and 
provoke  hardne!^  of  feeling  toward  others.  The 
injunction,  however,  is  not  merely  to  brotherly 
love,  but,  as  if  that  might  be  taken  for  granted 
as  existent,  to  a  brotherly  love  of  a  particular 
kind  and  measure.  As  he  has  already  urged 
those  who  were  bom  anew  into  hope  to  set  their 
hope  intensely  on  its  proper  object  (ver.  13),  so 
now  he  urges  those  whom  grace  inspired  with 
the  new  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  let  it  be 
earnest  and  unreserved.  And  this  duty,  like  the 
previous  duties,  is  shown  to  rise  naturally  out  of 
the  prior  gift  of  God,  His  gift  of  a  new  life 
through  the  great  deed  of  regeneration. 
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Ver.  22.  HftTing  pnilfled  yonr  Willi.    The 

▼erb  titnslated  'purified'  is  one  which  ocean 
only  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  however,  in  the  Old, 
bein^  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Greek 
Version  for  the  ceremonial  purification  of  the 
priests  in  preparation  for  Divine  service,  and 
applied  also  to  the  ceremonial  *  sanctification '  of 
the  people  {Joth,  lit  5,  etc),  to  the  *  separation* 
from  wme  and  strong  drink  which  the  Nazarite 
vow  involved  (Num.  vi.  2-6),  etc.  In  four  out 
of  the  seven  New  Testament  occurrences  (John 
xi.  5^ ;  Acts  xxi.  24,  26,  zziy.  18},  it  has  the 
religious  or  ceremonial  sense  which  it  invariably 
has  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  present 
passage,  as  well  as  in  las.  iv.  8,  and  i  John 
lii.  3,  it  has  the  ethical  sense  (expressed  also 
by  another  verb,  r.^.  in  Acts  xr.  9),  although 
the  otiginal  idea  of  a  religious  consecration  or 
separation  also  adheres  to  it.  What  it  implies, 
therefore,  is  a  moral  purification  from  everything 
inconsistent  with  a  religious  destination.  And 
the  subject  of  this  is  'your  souls/  the  word 
'  soul '  having  here  the  sense  of  the  '  region  of 
the  feelings,  affections,  and  impulses,  of  all  that 
peculiarly  individualizes  and  personifies'  (Elli- 
cott).  The  purification  is  to  go,  therefore,  to  the 
very  'centre  of  the  personal  life,' and  to  purge 
out  there  the  selfishness  that  is  inconsistent  vrith 
their  Divine  destination.  And  this  is  represented 
as  the  moral  condition  on  which  the  fulfilling  of 
the  precept  necessarily  depends.  This  seems  to  be 
the  point  of  the  participle  which,  being  in  the 
perfect,  exhibits  the  purification  neither  under  the 
aspect  of  a  process  which  must  be  continually 
sustained  (so  Calvin,  the  Vulgate,  etc.,  deal  ^i-ith 
it  as  if  it  were  a  present),  nor  under  that  of  a 
thing  made  good  once  for  all  at  the  crisis  of 
conversion  and  now  taken  as  the  ground  for  the 
exhortation  (so  Bengel,  Wiesinger,  the  '  seeing 
that'  of  the  E  V.,  etc.,  as  if  the  tense  had  been 
the  simple  narrative  pest).  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  following  imperative.  Yet 
neither  so  as  to  become  itself  an  imperative 
co-ordinate  with  that  (Luther,  etc),  nor  as 
denoting  what  must  always  be'  attended  to 
whenever  efiect  is  to  be  given  to  the  charge 
(Schott,  Huther,  etc),  but  either  as  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  '  faith  even  in  its  first  actings  had 
purified,  and  in  its  continuous  exercise  was  still 
purifying  their  souls '  (Lillie),  or  as  simply  indi- 
cating a  mental  preparation  which  they  are 
instructed  to  attend  to  as  the  sine  qud  nan  to 
their  observance  of  the  chaige.  This  last  brings 
out  beat  the  marked  difference  between  the 
tense  of  the  participle  and  the  tense  of  the 
imperative,  and  gives  the  pertinent  idea,  that  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  acts  of  love  of  the  kind  here 
enjoined  on  all  the  particular  occasions  which 
may  arise  for  them,  they  must  first  see  to  have 
the  disposition  of  love — the  disposition  of  souls 
cleansed  of  selfishness.— in  the  obedience  of  the 
tmtib.  The  same  term  (a  peculiarly  New 
Testament  term,  unknown  to  classical  Greek,  and 
occurring  only  once  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
Old  Tcbtament)  for  '  obedience '  is  used  here  as 
in  vers.  2,  14,  and  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
faith,  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  obedience  to  God's 
will,  and  specially  to  that  will  as  revealed  in 
Christ  'Truth,'  too,  has  here  the  objective 
sense  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
or   the   Christian  salvation  itself;    'so  far   as 


being  an  unique  and  eternal  reality,  it  has  be- 
come manifest,  and  is  set  forth  as  the  object 
of  knowledge  or  (idth*  (Cremer).  SubjectJoo, 
therefore,  to  the  permanent  realities  of  grace,  or 
to  the  saving  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christy 
is  here  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  aI<Kie 
this  purified  disposition  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
personal  life  can  be  attained.  The  best  authorities 
are  at  one  in  regarding  the  clause,  '  through  the 
Spirit,'  which  the  E.  V.  inserts,  as  no  part  of  the 
original  text. — ^nnto  brotheriy  love  nnfeigii|Bd. 
The  '  unto'  may  express  either  the  end  or  object 
which  the  purification  aims  at,  or  the  result  it 
actually  reaches.  The  latter  is  more  appropriate 
here,  the  idea  being  that  if  they  have  been  so 
purified,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  the  dispositioQ 
here  in  view.  The  purificarion  implies,  the  creation 
of  a  disposition  which  is  alien  to  all  love  that  is 
unreal  or  selfish.  The  term  for  '  brotherly  love ' 
is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
Testament  than  might  be  expected,  beii^ 
confined  to  the  writings  of  Peter  (here  and  in 
2  Pet.  i.  7)  and  Paul  (Rom.  xii  10 ;  i  Thess. 
iv.  9),  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiiL  i). 
Under  various  forms  of  expression,  however,  a 
large  place  is  given  by  the  New  Testament 
wnters,  on  the  basis  of  Christ's  own  teaching 

Hohn  xiii.  31),  to  the  peculiar  love  which 
hristians  are  to  cherish  to  each  other.  While 
Peter  and  Paul,  however,  exhibit  it  in  its  more 
general  aspects,  as  an  active  grace  taking  shape 
m  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  and  as  in  some  respects 
secondary  to  the  wider  grace  of  charity,  it  is  John 
who  specially  unfolds  it  in  the  grandeur  and 
newness  which  the  new  motive  drawn  from 
Christ's  love,  and  the  new  standard  presented  in 
Christ's  example,  give  to  brotherly  love.  It  is 
here  described  as  'unfeigned,'  not  hypocritical 
or  wearing  a  mask,  as  the  term  implies.  For,  as 
Leighton  puts  it,  'men  are  subject  to  much 
hypocrisy  thb  way,  and  deceive  themselves; 
if  they  find  themselves  diligent  in  religious 
exercises,  they  scarce  once  ask  their  hearts  how 
the^  stand  affected  this  way,  namely,  in  love  to 
their  brethren. '  — fix>m  the  heart  love  one 
another  intensely.  That  is,  see  that  ye  have 
the  purified  personality  which  comes  by  receiving 
what  God  has  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ;  and 
having  the  disposition  of  unfeigned  brotherly 
love  which  that  purification  creates,  let  it  display 
itself  heartily,  and  without  hesitation  or  hindrance^ 
in  acts  of  love  to  your  fellow*believers.  The 
phrase  '  from  the  heart '  (the  adjective  '  pure,' 
mserted  by  the  £.  V.,  is  better  omitted,  the 
sentence  being  on  the  whole  adverse  to  its 
genuineness)  is  to  be  attached  not  to  the  previous 
clause,  but  to  the  'love  one  another,*  and 
expresses  one  quality  of  the  affection,  its 
spontaneousne$s  (Rom.  vL  17)  and  sincerity; 
'let  the  clearness  of  the  stream  that  brightens 
and  gladdens  the  scenes  of  your  daily  intercourse 
attest  the  purity  of  the  fountain  whence  it  flows ' 
(Lillie).  The  adverb  '  fervently '  (an  adverb  of 
degree,  not  of  time,  meaning,  therefore,  more 
than  merely  '  continuously ')  adds  the  note  that 
it  is  to  be  with  strained  energies,  as  Huther,  etc. 

Eut  it  ;  or  'unfalteringly,'  as  Humphrey  suggests, 
[ere,  therefore,  as  elsewhere,  Peter  noeaks  of  the 
degree  of  grace  (cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  18).  But  while  he 
limits  himself  here  to  the  measure  which  brotherly 
love  should  itself  attain,  the  Second  Epistle  (L  7) 
represents  brotherly  love  as  rather  a  step  in  a 
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naMiation  of  which  charity  is  the  height  So 
Paul  (I  Then.  iii.  12)  urges  an  increase  and 
a.l>ounding  in  love,  not  merely  in  the  form  of 
brotherly  love,  bat  as  if  the  one,  so  far  from 
arresting,  promoted  the  other,  in  the  larger  form 
of  &  love  embracing  all  men. 

Ver.  23.  Being  Dom  again,  or  rather,  having 
l»ettn  begotten  a^iin.     On  this  see  also  ver.  3. 
Tli«  tense  denotes  a  subsisting  state  due  to  an  act 
in    the   past,  and,  therefore,  here  a  new  life  in 
iirluch  they  stand  in  virtue  of  a  decisive  change 
eauivalent  to  a  new  birth.     If  the  three  verses 
^RTtiich  follow  are  regarded,  as  they  are  by  almost 
all  interpreters,  as  making  one  paragraph  with 
the  preceding  verse,  they  must  be  understood  to 
enforce  the  ochortation  to  a  sincere  and  intense 
borotherly  love.    There  is  some  difficulty,  however, 
in  establishing  a  sufficient  connection,  specially 
In  view  of  the  faa  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
comronnity  of  life  as  the  consequence  of  regenera- 
tion, but  only  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
life  which  comes  from  an  incorruptible  source, 
tbroi^  a  Word  which  has  the  qualities  of  life 
and  permanence.    This  being  the  case,  and  the 
injunction  to  brotherly  love,  as  given  in  ver.  22, 
being  complete  within  itself,  it  is  suggested  to 
connect  vers.  23-25  with  ii.   I-3.     We  should 
then  have  an  eidiortation  (in  ii  1-3}  to  a  right 
nse  of  God's  Word,  based  here  on  the  considera- 
tion (thrown  forward,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  Peter's  counsels,  before  the  charge  itselQ  that 
it  is  to  that  Word  that  we  owe  our  new  life.    The 
ran  of  thought  then  would  be  clear  and  simple — ye 
are  possessors  now  of  a  new  life  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  transitoriness  of  the  natural  life  and  its 
glory,  is  an  incorruptible,  permanent  life  ;  but  this 
yon    owe    to  the  power   of  God*s    living   and 
abiding  Word ;  therefore  use  that  Word  well, 
feed  on  it,  nourish  your  life  bv  it.     Following  the 
usual  connection,  we  shall  have  to  regard  the 
previous  exhortation  to  a  brotherly  love  of  a  pure 
and  whole-hearted  order  as  now  supported  by 
the  consideration  that,  in  virtue  of  God's  act  of 
regeneration,  '  there  is  the  same  blood  running  in 
their  veins  *  (Leighton,  and  virtually  Schott),  or 
that  the  regeneration,  which  alone  makes  this 
kind  of  love   a    possibility,   also  makes    it    an 
obligation     (Huther,    etc.).     Or     better     (with 
"Weiss  and,   so  fer,   Alford),  we  shall  have  to 
suppose  that  Peter  now  finds  a  further  reason  for 
bcuding  themselves  pledged  to  a  life  of  love  of  this 
tenor,  in  a  fact  of  grace  of  earlier  date  than  even 
the  parification  of  soul  already  instanced,  namely, 
the  dedsive  deed  of  God's  grace  in  bringing  them 
first  into  the  new  life  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Hb  Word.   The  special  qualities  of  the  instrument 
of  their  regeneration,  namely  those  of  '  living ' 
and  '  abiding,'  are  then  named  as  arguments  for 
lising  to  ihit  high  strain  of  persevering,  unde- 
c»ring  love  whidi  befits  a  life  which  itself  is 
lifted    above  the    inconsistency,    fitfuiness,   and 
perishableness  of  the  natural  life. — ^not  of  (or, 
tram)    oozraptible    leed,    bat   incorruptible. 
The  preposition  denotes  the  source  or  origin  of 
the  fife,  and  declares  it  to  be  in  that  respect 
unlike  the  natural  life.     The  latter  originates  in 
what   is   perishable,    and    is    itself,    therefore, 
transitory  and  changeful.     The  former  originates 
in  what  is  incorruptible,  and  therefore  is  itself 
unsusceptible  of  feilure  or  decadence.    The  word 
bere  translated  '  seed '  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament    It  is  taken  in  that  sense  by 
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almost  all  commentators,  and  this  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  the  qualifying  adjective  attached  to 
iL  Neither  is  that  a  sense  absolutely  strange. 
It  is  found,  though  with  extreme  rarity,  both  in 
the  classics  and  elsewhere  (2  Kings  xix.  29 ; 
I  Mace.  z.  30).  The  word,  however,  would 
mean  naturally  'sowing,'  which  sense  (along  with 
the  secondary  meanings  of  'seed-time  and 
'  o(&i)ring ')  it  has  in  the  Classics.  Here,  there- 
fore, it  refers  to  the  Divine  act,  described  as  a 
begetting,  which  is  the  point  of  origin  for  the 
new  life. — ^through  God's  liying  and  abiding 
Word.  There  is  a  change  in  the  preposition  now, 
of  which  some  strange  explanations  are  given. 
It  is  not  because  Peter  now  passes  from  the  Hgure 
to  a  literal  designation  of  the  medium  of 
regeneration  (Schott,  Weiss,  etc),  nor  because 
the  Word  of  God  is  now  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
regenerating  instrument  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
implied  in  the  foregoing '  seed '  as  the  regenerating 
power  in  the  Word  (de  Wette,  Briickner),  nor  is 
It  even  to  mark  out  two  different  aspecU  of  the 
same  Word,  namely  the  Word  as  external 
instrumentality  in  the  production  of  the  new  life, 
and  the  Word  (in  the  character  of  '  seed ')  as 
internal  principle  of  the  new  life  (Huther).  It  Is 
due  simplv  to  the  fact,  that  having  named  the 
act  of  God,  which  is  the  originating  power,  Peter 
now  names  the  medium  through  which  that 
takes  effect  (cf.  Jas.  i.  18).  The  Logos  or 
'  Word '  by  which  God  begets  us  is  neither  the 
Personal  Word,  Christ,  by  whom  God  has  spoken 
finally,  nor  the  written  Word,  the  '  Scripture,' 
with  which  Paul  opens  his  quotations,  but,  as  in 
Heb.  iv.  12,  Revelation,  or  the  declared  will  of 
God,  and  here  that  will  as  declared  specially  in 
the  GospeL  Though  the  Word  of  God  does  not 
assume  m  Peter  the  form  to  which  John  carries 
it,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  said  that  it  is  '  more  here 
than  any  written  book,  more  than  any  oral 
teaching  of  the  Gospel,  however  mighty  that 
teaching  might  be  in  its  effects'  (Plumptre). 
The  context  shows  Peter  to  be  viewing  it  as  a 
voice  which  penetrates  man's  nature  like  a 
quickening  principle,  '  a  Divine,  eternal,  creative 
power,  working  in  and  on  the  soul  of  man ' 
{plumptre),  and  nearly  identified  with  God 
Himself,  just  as  in  Heb.  iv.  there  is  an  immediate 
transition  from  the  Word  (ver.  12)  to  Gud 
Himself  (ver.  13).  It  is  not  quite  clear  which 
of  the  two  subjects,  God  or  the  Word,  is  qualified 
by  the  adjectives  'living*  aud  'abiding.'  The 
order  in  the  Greek  is  peculiar,  the  noun  '  Gud*s ' 
being  thrust  in  between  the  two  adjectives. 
Most  interpreters  agree  with  the  E.  V.  in  taking 
the  Word  to  be  the  subject  described  here  as 
'  living '  and  '  abiding,'  in  favour  of  which  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  the  passage  which  follows  from 
the  Old  Testament  deals  not  with  God's  own 
nature,  but  with  that  of  His  Word.  The  peculiar 
order  of  the  Greek  is  then  explained  as  due  to 
the  quality  *  living '  being  thrown  forward  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis.  On  this  view  the  thing  most 
decidedly  asserted  is  the  /i/k  which  inheres  in  the 
Word,  and  the  subsequent  citation  from  Isaiah 
would  be  introduced  to  express  the  contrast 
between  the  Word  of  God  in  this  respect  and  the 
best  of  all  natural  things.  The  arrangement  of 
the  terms  points,  however,  more  naturally  to  God 
as  the  subject  described  by  the  epithets,  and  in 
support  of  this,  Dan.  vL  26  is  appealed  to, 
where  God  is  nmilarly  described,  and,  indeed* 
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according  to  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  translators, 
in  precisely  the  same  terms.  Calvin,  therefore, 
supported  by  the  Vulgate,  and  followed  by  some 
gCKKi  exegetes,  prefers  the  view  that  these  epithets 
•living*  and  'abiding*  are  given  here  to  God 
Himself,  with  reference  to  His  Word,  as  that  in 
which  *  His  own  perpetuity  is  reflected  as  in  a 
living  mirror.*  In  this  case  we  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  connection  l^etween  God  and  His 
Word  as  we  have  also  in  Heb.  ii.  12,  13,  where 
the  conception  of  the  former  as  having  all  things 
naked  and  opened  to  Him,  and  that  of  the  latter 
as  quick,  powerful,  and  piercing,  lie  so  near  each 
other ;  and  the  following  citation  would  have  the 
more  distinct  design  of  aBTirming  the  Word  to  be 
partaker  of  the  very  life  and  perpetuity  which  in- 
nere  in  God  Himself.  In  either  case  the  quality 
of  'abiding*  is  not  a  mere  superaddition  (as 
Huther,  etc.,  make  it),  but  rather  so  weighty  an 
inference  from  the  'living'  that  it  alone  is 
expounded  in  what  follows.  For  the  dominant 
idea  is  still  the  kind  of  love  which  believers 
should  exhibit  toward  each  other,  namely, 
persevering,  lasting  love,  and  the  general 
mtention  of  the  closing  verses  is  to  show  that 
while  to  the  unregenerate  all  that  is  possible  may 
be  a  love  changeful  and  transient  like  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  bom,  the  regenerate  are  made 
capable  of,  and  thereby  pledged  to,  a  love  of  the 
enduring  quality  of  that  new  life  which,  like  God 
Himself  and  God*s  Word,  lives  and  therefore 
abides.  The  words  'for  ever '  are  omitted  by  the 
best  authors. 

Ver.  24.  For  all  fieah  is  m  gnm,  Peter 
breaks  off  into  the  rapid,  vivid  terms  in  which  the 
prophet  of  Isa.  xl.  speaks  of  his  commission.  '  The 
air  is  full  of  inspiration,  of  Divine  calls  and  pro- 
phetic Voices '  (M.  Arnold).  The  prophet  hears  a 
voice  say  to  him,  Crv ;  he  asks  what  he  shall  cry, 
and  the  voice  gives  him  as  his  cry  this  '  antithesis 
between  the  decay — it  may  be  the  premature 
decay  (for  the  breath  of  Jehovah  "  bloweth  **  wArn 
"it  listeth'*) — to  which  even  the  brightest  and 
best  of  earthly  things  are  liable,  and  the  necessary 
permanence  of  Jehovah  and  His  revelation' 
(Cheyne).  The  particular  revelation  or  *  word  * 
there  affirmed  to  stand  infallibly  for  ever  is  God's 
promise  regarding  Israel.  Here  that  is  identified 
with  the  word  now  preached  through  the  Gospel. 
The  phrase  '  all  flesh '  (which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  characteristic  of  certain  books  only, 
occurring,  a^.,  repeatedly  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  second  half  (never  in  the  first)  of  Isaiah,  four 
times  in  Jeremiah,  three  times  in  Ezekiel,  once  in 
Zechariah)  embraces  man  and  all  that  is  of  roan 
as  he  is  by  nature.— 4uid  all  its  glory  as  flower 
of  grass.  The  reading  followed  by  the  K.  V., 
*  the  glory  of  man,'  must  yield  to  the  better  read- 
ing, 'its  glory.'  If  the  'flesh,'  therefore,  is 
compared  to  grass  (a  familiar  biblical  figure  of 
transient  human  life,  of.  Ps.  xa  5,  6,  ciii. 
15,  16 ;  Job  viii.  12,  xiv.  2 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  27,  L 
12 ;  Jas.  vii.  10,  ii),  and  one  to  which  the 
rapidity  of  growth  and  decay  in  Eastern  climates 
gives  additional  force,  the  '  glory  *  of  the  flesh,  by 
which  is  meant  its  goodliest  outcome,  '  the  most 
splendid  manifestations  of  man's  life,*  is  compared 
to  the  still  more  tender  bloom  that  brightens  on 
the  flower  only  to  fall  of!l  '  There  are  no  fields 
of  amaranth  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  there  are 
no  voices,  O  Rhodop^,  that  are  not  soon  mute, 
however  tuneful ;  there  is  no  name,  with  what- 


ever emphasis  of  passionate  love  rn>eated,  of 
which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at  last'  (Landor). — 
withered  was  the  gnus,  and  the  flower  (the  wor«l 
'  thereor  is  not  sustained  by  the  best  authorities) 
fell  off.  A  lifelike  picture  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence,  the  tenses  osed  l)eing  those  of  direct 
narration  (aptly  given  by  Wycliffe — dried  np.  . .  . 
fell  down),  which  may  be  rendered,  as  in  the 
E.  v.,  by  our  English  present,  as  expressing  what 
takes  place  habitually,  but  which  rather  represent 
the  thing  as  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  the  reporter. 
— Bat  the  word  of  the  Lord  endoreth  for  ever. 
Having  the  Gospel  immediately  in  view,  Peter  sub- 
stitutes '  the  word  of  the  Lord  here  for  '  the  word 
of  our  God,'  which  is  the  phrase  in  Isa.  xL  S^ 
in  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Greek.  Other 
departures  from  the  Old  Testament  passage,  as  we 
have  it,  also  appear,  some  of  which  are  of  minor 
interest,  others  of  a  remarkable  kind.  Not  only 
is  the  qualifying '  as '  introduced  before  the  'grass,' 
the  stronger  term  '  glory '  given  for  '  goodliness,* 
the  phrase  *  flower  of  grass*  substituted  for 
'flower  of  the  field,'  and  'fadeth'  displaced  by 
'  fell  off,'  but  the  important  section  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  ascribes  the  decadence  of  grass  and 
flower  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  upon 
them  (ver.  7)  is  entirely  omitted.  In  these 
particulars,  Peter  follows  the  text  of  the  ancient 
Greek  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
departs  from  the  Greek  text,  and  returns  to  the 
Hebrew,  in  adopting  '  all  its  glory  *  instead  of '  all 
the  glory  of  immJ  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Peter  makes  a  very  free  quotation,  or  rather, 
that  he  does  not  bring  in  this  passage  as  a 
formal  quotation  sustaining  his  statement  by 
an  appeal  to  Scripture,  but  simply  expresses  in 
Old  lestament  words  which  come  easily  to  his 
lips  a  reason  for  the  incorruptibility  which  he 
attributes  to  the  new  life,  namely,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  action  of  a  power  which  endures  like  God 
Himself  This  b  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
passage  is  introduced  not  by  the  ordinary  con- 
junction 'for,*  but  by  a  different  term,  used  also 
in  ver.  16,  meaning  rather  'because.' — And  this 
is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
unto  yon,  or  rather,  and  the  word  of  the  gospel 
which  was  preached  unto  yon  was  this.  The 
sentence  is  not  parallel,  as  it  is  taken  by  many,  to 
Rom.  x.  5-13,  where  the  nearness  or  accessthlity 
of  the  Word  is  in  view.  What  is  affirmed  is  not 
that  this  Word,  of  which  things  so  glorious  are 
said,  is  yet  so  near  them  as  to  be  at  their  hand  in 
the  Gospel,  but  that  the  good  tidings  which 
were  brought  to  these  Asiatic  Christians  by  Panl 
and  his  comrades  were  nothing  else  than  that 
Word  of  the  Lord  of  which  the  prophet  spake^ 
and  nothing  less  enduring  than  the  Voice  of  the 
desert  had  proclaimed  that  Word  to  be.  So  Peter 
identifies  the  revelation  in  the  form  of  the  ancient 
word  of  promise  with  the  revelation  in  the  form 
of  the  recent  word  of  preaching ;  which  he  says^ 
also,  was  not  merely  to  them,  or  for  their  benefit, 
but  unio  them,  addressed  to  them  personally  and 
borne  in  among  them.  He  gives  implicit  witness 
at  the  same  time  to  the  fact  that  what  he  himself 
had  now  to  teach  them  was  nothing  but  the  same 
grace  which  Paul  and  others  had  proclaimed. 
Hence  the  past  tense,  'fMU  preached,'  as  referring 
to  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel,  when 
others  than  he  who  wrote  to  them  had  been  the 
means  of  conveying  to  them  the  Lord*s  enduring 
Word,  and  thus  creating  in  them  a  life  capable  <3 
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m  stedfast  and  undecaying  love.  The  term  used 
for  the  *  Word '  in  ver.  23  (Logos)  |?ives  place  now 
to  a  different  term  (rAgma),  which  is  supposed  to 
express  only  the  word  as  uttered  (while  the  other 
denotes  the  word  whether  uttered  or  unuttered), 
and  to  give  a  more  concrete  view  of  it     How  far 


the  distinction  can  be  carried  oat,  howcvei.  is 
doubtful.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
in  the  present  instance  the  change  is  due  to  aught 
else  than  the  fact  that  the  Greek  translation  which 
Peter  seems  to  follow  uses  the  latter  word  in  the 
passage  cited. 


Chapter  II.    1-3. 
Ex/wrtation  to  live  on  the  Word  with  a  view  to  Growth  in  Grace. 

1  T  Tl  7HEREF0RE,  *  laying  aside  *  all  *  malice,  and  all  '  guile,  « Acts  viL  aS; 

V  V       and  ^  hypocrisies,  and  '  envies,  and  all  -^  evil-speakings,    Eph!*iv."a"' 

2  as  new-born  ^  babes,  *  desire  *  the  sincere  '  milk  of  the  *  word,"    Jm.  i. « ;'  ' 

3  that  ye  may  'grow  thereby:*  **if  so  be  ye  have  "tasted*  that  3Mat. vi/aV; 
the  Lord  is  '  gracious.*  Ro"»-  »•  ag; ' 

^  f  Cor.  V.  8, 

ziv.  ao :  Eph.  >▼•  3«  :  CoL  iii.  8 :  Tit.  tii.  j^\  i  Pet.  iL  i6.  e  Mat.  xxvi.  4 ;  Mk.  vit.  aa,  xiv.  z  :  Jo. j.  47 ;  Rom. i. a9 ; 

a  Cor.  teol.  t6 ;  i  Tnea.  ii.  3 ;  1  Pec  ii.  v%^  lu.  za  dfMat.  xxiiL  a8 ;  Mk.  xii.  15 ;  Lu.  xiu  1 ;  Gal. ii.  13 ;  zTim.  tv.  a. 

€  Mat.  xxvaL  x8 ;  Mk.  xv.  zo ;  Rom.  L  a^ ;  Gal.  v.  si ;  Phil.  i.  15  ;  z  Tim.  vi.  4 ;  Tit.  iiL  3 ;  Jaa.  iv.  c. 

/a  Cor.  xii.  aob  g  Lu.  i.  4Zj  44,  li.  la,  16,  xviii.  15 ;  Acts  viu  Z9 ;  a  '1  im.  iii.  Z5.  h  a  Cor.  v.  a,  ix«  14 ; 

Ron.  i.  IX  ;  PhiL  L  8,  iL  a6 ;  z  Thes.  iiL  6 ;  a  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Jaa.  iv.  5.  1  z  Cor.  iii.  a,  ix.  7 ;  Heb.  v.  za,  Z3. 

k  Rom.  xii.  z.  /  z  Cor.  iii.  6,  7  ;  a  Cor.  ix.  zo,  z^ ;  Cul.  i.  6,  zo ;  a  Pet.  iii.  z8.  m  Rom.  viii.  f^  \  z  Cor.  xv.  zs ; 

a  Thea.  L  &         m Pa.  xxxiiL  8 ;  Prov.  zxxi.  z8 ;  Heb.  11.  9,  vi.  4, 5.        o  Mat. xi. 30;  Lu.  v. 35, 39;  Rom. iu4; Eph.iv. 3a. 

*  Having  put  off,  therefore         *  long  for  {as  in  R,  K),  or,  earnestly  desire 

'  the  spiritual  milk  which  is  without  guile  (as  in  R,  V.),  or  literally,  the 
rational,  guileless  milk  ^  therein,  or,  in  it.    Also  add  uuto  salvation 

•  if  indeed  ye  tasted  •  good 


The  duty  which  is  next  to  be  urged  is  intro« 
dnced  by  'wherefore/  and  is  thus  given  as  one 
which  follows  naturally  upon  what  has  just  been 
stated.  The  pulse  of  two  thoughts,  which  have 
ruled  the  preceding  section,  beats  in  this  new 
paragraph — that  of  brotherly  love  and  that  of  the 
new  birth.  Of  these  the  second  is  the  more  pro- 
mineaty  the  immediate  link  of  connection  being 
between  the  *  bom  again '  of  i.  23  and  the  '  new- 
bom  babes'  of  ii  2.  The  fact  that  these  converts 
live  a  new  life,  which  they  owe  to  an  incor- 
ruptible Source,  is  an  argument  for  cherishing 
the  life  so  that  it  may  grow  and  develop  all  its 
gracious  capacities.  The  fact  that  this  new  life 
U9S  come  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
enduring  Word  of  God,  which  has  made  it  the 
recipient  of  its  own  qualities,  is  an  argument  for 
making  that  Word,  as  in  the  Gospel  it  is  preached 
to  them,  their  soul's  very  food.  But  if  the  life 
is  of  the  high  strain  which  should  expand  into  a 
brotherly  love  as  constant  and  undecaying  as 
natural  affection  is  apt  to  prove  transient  and 
fickle,  growth  in  this  life  implies  the  renouncing 
of  every  base  feeling,  word,  and  act.  The  things 
which  aie  to  be  put  away  are  things  inconsistent 
at  once  with  brotherly  love,  with  a  right  use  of 
the  Word,  and  with  growth  unto  final  salvation. 
They  are  unlovely  dispositions  of  the  old  nature, 
which  form  the  common  temptation  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  the  special  note  of  no  single  class  or 
nationality.  They  cannot  be  said  to  'point, 
especially  in  the  hypocrisies  and  '*  evil -speakings," 
to  the  besetting  sus  of  the  Jewish  rather  than 
the  Gentile  clmacter,  as  condemned  by  our  Lord 
(Matt   zziii.   €t  al.)  and    St.  James    (iii.   iv.)* 


(Dean  Plumptre).  Paul's  handling  of  the  '  back- 
bitings  *  among  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xiL  20), 
and  the  'dissimulations*  among  the  Galatians 
(Gal.  ii.  13),  is  enough  to  show  the  precariousness 
of  any  such  limited  application.  Paul's  letter  to  the 
churches  of  one  of  the  territories  here  addressed 
by  Peter,  discovers  conditions  out  of  which  evils 
like  those  which  are  repudiated  here  very  readily 
sprang.  His  letters  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  recognise  similar  roots  of  bitterness  at 
work  there.  And  it  is  probable  enough  that  what 
operated  to  this  effect  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus, 
Colo<se,  and  Galatia,  existed  in  some  degree  in 
the  churches  of  the  other  territories.  The  evils 
which  are  to  be  renounced  are  evils  which  crush 
out  love  and  create  dissension  among  men.  So 
Peter  passes  easily  through  what  he  says  here  of 
the  need  of  putting  away  such  elements  of  division 
to  what  he  has  next  to  say  of  what  believers  ought 
to  be  as  a  united  body,  and  how  the  aim  set  before 
them  is  to  build  up  a  spiritual  house  for  their  Lord, 
so  that  His  Church  may  be  carried  to  her  com- 
pletion. 

Ver.  I.  Having  pnt  off.  The  noun  connected 
with  ti)is  verb  is  used  by  Peter  in  the  cazfeat  which 
he  throws  in  on  the  subject  of  the  antitypical 
relation  of  the  waters  of  baptism  to  those  of  the 
flood,  where  he  explains  that  what  he  has  in  view 
is  '  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  * 
(iii.  21).  The  verb  itself  occurs  both  in  the 
Pauline  writings  (Rom.  xiii.  12)  and  in  others 
(Heb.  xii.  I  ;  Jas.  L  21 )  with  the  figurative  sense, 
taken  from  the  act  of  putting  off  or  laying  aside 
clothes  (cf.  Acts  viii.  58),  and  is  employed  in 
Paul's  two  great  statements  regarding  the  'putting 
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off*  which  is  Involved  in  the  *  putting  on '  of  the 
'new  man'  (Eph.  iv.  24,  25  ;   Col.  iii.  8,  10). 
The  vices  to  be  renounoid,  therefore,  are  com- 
pared implicitly  to  a  foul  garment  enwrapping  the 
old  man.     They  are  the  *  Nessus  shirt '  of  corrupt 
habits  which   the    new    man    tears  ofE       This 
divestiture    is    represented    here  (the   participle 
being  in  the  simple  past)  as  preparatoiy  to,  and 
the  condition  of,  the  fulfilment  of  the  positive 
charge  which  follows. — ^therefoie,  t,e,  =having  by 
help  of  the  Word  an  undying  life  capable  of  an 
undecaying  love,  forswear  everything  hostile  to 
the  life,  and  by  a  right  use  of  the  Word  foster  it 
till  it  grows  to  the  perfection  of  final  salvation. — 
all  (or,  every  kind  of)  malioe.     The  noun  (which 
ill    the    Septuagint,   r.^.   Amos  iii.   6 ;    Eccles. 
vii.   14,  xii.  I ;  and  once  in  the  N.  T.,   Matt 
vi.  34,  has  also  the  objective  sense  of  calamity  or 
trouble)  may  mean  either  wickedness^  viciousness^ 
in  general  (as  in  I  Cor.  v.   8,  xiv.  20;    Acts 
viii.    22),  or,  in  particular  (as  in  Rom.  L   99; 
Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  8 ;  TiL  iii.  3;  Jas.  i.  21), 
malevolence^  the  wish  to  injure.     On  the  ground 
of  its  apparent  import  in  ver.  16,  some  give  it  the 
former  sense  here,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the 
parent    disposition,  of  which   the  things  which 
follow  are  the  issue.     The  latter  sense,  however, 
is  favoured  both  by  the  repetition  of  the  'all* 
with  the  *  guile '  (which  would  give  us  a  second 
generalization),  by  the  analogy  of  Eph.  iv.  31, 
Col.  iii.  8,  Jas.  i.  21,  and  by  the  relation  of 
the  whole  sentence  to  the  previous  charge  to 
brotherly  love.      The   'wickedness*  which  the 
R.  V.  places  in  the  text,  therefore,  should  go  to  the 
margin,  and  its  marginal  '  malice '  should  occupy 
the  text.— and  all  guile,  i,e.  every  form  of  the 
disposition  to  reach  selfish  ends  artfully  or  by 
deception.      In  iii.   10  this  is   re-introduced  in 
relation  to  speech,  as  that  is  dealt  with  in  Pa. 
xxxiii   13. — and  hypocrisies  and  envies.     I'he 
transition  to  the  plural  indicates  perhaps  that  acts 
are  now  in  view,  the  unlovely  acts  which  arise 
in  those  dispositions  of  malice  and  guile.    l*hese 
'  hypocrisies '  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  love 
'unfeigned,'  literally  'un hypocritical,'  in  L  22. 
The  word  (which  is  used  in  Gal.  ii.  13  with  the 
softened  sense  of  the  dissimulation  of  Cephas  and 
the  Jews,  which  amounted  to  a  '  practical  denial 
of   their    better    insight')  covers    here    all    the 
insincerities,  the  masked  acts  and  concealments 
into  which  the  heart  full  of  malice  and  guile 
drives   one    in    relation   to   his    fellows.       The 
*  envies'  (the    only   vice  in  this    list  which    is 
explicitly  named   in  Paul's  enumeration  of  the 
'works    of  the  flesh,'  GaL  v.  20,  21)  embrace 
all  exhibitions  of  jealousy  and  grudging. — and  all 
evil-speakings.     The  term  b  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence.     The    cognate    verb,    indeed,    is    found 
occasionally  in  the  Classics,  and  there  with  the 
twofold  sense  of  'babbling'  and  'railing.'     But 
the  noun  itself  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek, 
although  it  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Septuagint 
(Wisdom  i.   ii),  the  Fathers  {e^g,  Clem.   Rom. 
and  Polycarp),  and  in  one  other  passage  of  the 
N.    T.    (2   Cor.   xii.    20).       It    means    literally 
'speakings  against ^^  and  will  include  all  words 
of  detraction,  railing,  defamation,  and  the  like. 
The  five  evils  mentioned  here  may  be  antithetical 
to  either  of  two  things, — the  brotherly  love  for- 
merly in  view,  or  the  character  implied  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  designation,    'new-bom 
babes.'    The  close  connection  between  the  two 


parts  of  the  verse,  and  the  introduction  of  vices 
like  guile  and  hyfocrisy^  which  are  more  directly 
opposed  to  simplicity  and  sincerity  than  is  love^ 
favour  the  latter  won).     In  that  case,  the  point 
would  be  the  renunciation   of  everything  alien 
to  child -like  candour,   to  the  transparency  and 
healthfulness  of  the  child-like  character,      llie 
former  view  is  generally  preferred,  however,  and 
is  supported  by  the  prevalent  tone  of  the  evils 
specified,  as  well  as  by  the  relation  of  dependencj 
in  which  this  charge  stands  to  the  former.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  much  is  intended  by  the  pftr- 
ticular  order  in  which  the  things  are  given.     It 
is  supposed,  ^.^.,  that  the  malice  comes  first,  as 
being  'the  mam  cause  of  dissensions,'  and  that 
then  we  get  naturally  '  guile  the  inwajnd  disease, 
hypocrisy  its  outward  manifestation,  and,  as   a 
result  of  the  consciousness  of  evil,  envy  in  its 
various    forms,   specially  directed  against  those 
who  have  the  peace  in  which  the  hypocrite  knows 
that  he  is  lacking,  a  feeling  which  sooner  or  later 
breaks   out    in    calumnious   aspersions*  (Canon 
Cook).     But  if  any  inner  connection   is  to  be 
traced  at  all,  it  is  rather  that  the  malice  which 
purposes  evil  to  a  brother,  is  named  first  as  at 
the  root  of  all  ;  that  this  carries  with  it  the  guile 
which  schemes  to  accomplish  the  end ;  that  the 
guile  which  secretly  works  by  plot  and  artifice  for 
the  ends  of  self,  reveals  itself  in  the  hypocrisies 
into  which  it  is  driven  to  deceive  the  eye ;  while 
the  masked  acts  by  which  we  painfully  cover  our 
assault  upon  a  brother's  good,   exasperate   our 
envyings  of  his  good,  and  these  find  vent  in  evil- 
speakings  or  overt  attempts  to  talk  him  down. 

Ver.  2.  as  new-bom  babes.  Of  two  words  for 
child,  one  of  which  corresponds  etymological ly  to 
our  '  infant,'  and  means  the  child  yet  incapable  of 
speech,  and  then  more  generally  (as  in  GaL  iv.  i) 
a  minor,  the  other  the  child  at  the  sta^e  of  birth, 
or  at  the  tenderest  age  (cf.  Luke  xviiL  15 ;  Acts 
vii.  19),  it  is  the  latter  that  is  used  here,  as  it  is 
also  used  of  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  and  of  the 
infant  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  12,  16).  It  is  not  used, 
however,  in  the  metaphorical  sense  in  which  the 
babe  (as  designated  by  the  other  word)  in  know- 
ledge is  contrasted  with  him  who  is  of  full  age 
(Heb.  V.  13),  or  the  immature  and  carnal  with 
the  spiritual  (i  Cor.  iii  i).  It  expresses  a  simple 
fact  here,  the  recency  of  the  Chri^aan  life  in  these 
converts,  which  is  marked  still  more  emphatically 
by  the  addition  of  the  strong  adjective  (nowhere 
elM  used  in  the  N.  T. ) '  new-bom.'  llie  contrast 
is  not  between  Christians  at  different  stages  of 
Christian  maturity,  but  between  these  converts  as 
once  they  were  and  as  now  they  have  just  come 
to  be.  And  it  is  in  this  character  (the  '  as '  here 
again  being  the  note  of  quality  or  fact,  not  of 
comparison)  that  they  are  charged  to  long  for  the 
pure,  rational  milk,  llie  vei  b  (an  intensive  or 
compound  form)  means  not  merely  '  desire  *  (as 
the  E.  V.  renders  it  here,  although  elsewhere  it 
deals  better  with  its  force,  e,f^.  Rom.  i.  11,  Mong;' 
I  Thess.  iii.  6,  'desire  greatly,'  etc),  but  'ear- 
nestly desire,'  or  'long  for,'  as  with  the  keen  and 
healthy  appetite  of  the  child,  with  whom  it  is  so 
natural  to  turn  to  the  'food  convenient*  for  it, 
that,  as  Bengel  says,  it  is  capable  of  nothing  but 
this  desire.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  precise 
sense  of  the  three  words  which  follow.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  describe  the  fix>d  for 
which  these  converts  are  to  cultivate  an  appetite, 
and  the  £.  V.,  though  literally  inexact,  gives  a 
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snffictently  correct  representation  of  their  general 
import  by  its  rendering  *  sincere  milk  of  the  word.' 
The  term  'milk'  here  does  not  mean  the  ele- 
mentary doctrine  which  is  suitable  for  babes  in 
Christ  in  contrast  with  the  'meat'  (i  Cor.  iii.  3), 
or  the  'strong  meat'  (Heb.  v.  12-14),  which  else- 
where is  said  to  be  for  the  full-grown.  It  is 
simply  a  figurative  expression  for  the  food  which 
they  must  have,  seeing  that  they  are  now  in  a  new 
life.  They  themselves  are  not  compared  to  babes, 
but  said  to  be  babes,  as  having  been  only  recently 
pshered  into  the  Christian  life.  And  their  food 
is  not  compared  to  milk,  but  said  to  be  milk.  But 
this  is  at  once  qualified  by  two  adjectives  which 
exhibit  its  nature.  One  of  these  is  resolved  into 
a  noun,  'of  the  word,'  by  our  E.  V.  and  some 
other  versions,  as  well  as  by  Beza,  Bengcl,  etc. 
This  brings  out  the  sense  well  enough,  but  is  not 
itself  a  correct  translation.  What  the  food  is 
which  is  indicated  by  the  'milk,'  is  not  state*', 
hot  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context,  which 
certainly  points  neither  to  the  Eucharist,  as  some 
strangely  imagine,  nor  even  to  Christ,  as  the 
Logos  preached  in  the  Word  (so  Weiss),  hut 
simply  to  the  Word  itself.  And  to  make  this 
plain,  an  adjective  is  attached  which  occurs  often 
in  the  Classics,  and  in  a  variety  of  senses  {e,g, 
belonging  to  speech,  possessed  of  reason,  logical, 
etc.),  but  in  the  N.  T.  is  found  only  once  again 
(Rom.  xii.  i).  In  both  its  N.  T.  occurrences 
(and  even  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  the  offering  of 
the  angels  being  described,  ^.^.,  in  the  Testament 
0f  the  Tkoelve  Patriarchs^  as  a  '  rational  and 
bloodless  offering ')  it  seems  to  mean  rational,  or 
spiritual  (though  these  English  words  poorly  ex- 

¥f  ess  the  idea),  as  opposed  to  literal  or  ceremonial. 
n  the  Pauline  passage  it  designates  the  new 
sacrificial  service  to  which  the  Christian  is  pledged 
by  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  one  in  which  the  mind  is 
ei^aged,  which  cannot  be  discharged  by  the  hand 
without  the  heart  or  as  an  opus  operaium  like  the 
legal  circumstantial  service  of  the  Jew.  In  the 
present  passage  it  explains  the  '  milk '  to  be  food 
for  the  soul,  not  for  the  body ;  spiritual  milk  for 
the  spiritually  new-lx>m,  not  material  milk  as  for 
the  natural  babe.  But  this  is  further  defined  by  a 
second  term,  which  signifies  'guileless,'  and  in 
which,  therefore,  there  may  be  an  echo  of  the 
'  all  guile '  of  ver.  i.  Two  shades  of  meaning, 
however,  are  possible.  If  the  figure  of  the  '  milk ' 
is  regarded  as  sunk  in  the  idea  of  the  Word  to 
which  it  points,  the  term  will  be  rendered  '  sin- 
cere* (as  in  E  V.  and  the  Geneva  Version),  or 
'without  guile'  (as  in  Wyclifife),  or  *w*thout 
deceit'  (as  in  Cranmer;  Tyndale  gives  'without 
corruption*).  The  point  then  will  be  that  the 
W^ord  is  pure,  '  uncrafty '  (as  Jeremy  Taylor  puts 
it),  incapable  of  deceiving  or  corrupting;  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  in  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  ^  handling  ^<t  Word  of  God 
deceiifuHy*  If,  as  is  more  likely,  the  figure  niles 
the  term,  it  may  be  rendered  unadulterate ;  ittit 
from  any  foreign  element  hurtful  to  the  life ;  an 
analogy  to  which  is  found  (see  Lillie)  in  Shake- 
speare's <  the  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent 
month'  {Winter's  Tale^  iii.  2). — that  ye  may 
gvov  thereby.  The  best  authorities  add  here 
the  important  words,  unto  salvation^  which  carry 
these  converts  in  thought  at  once  from  their  pre- 
sent infancy  in  ^ce  on  to  what  they  are  designed 
to  be  in  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  the  sons  ot 
God.     The  unflagging  spiritual  appetite  or  '  long- 


ing '  which  is  spoken  of  is  to  be  cherished  with 
this  in  view  as  its  most  proper  object, — their  own 
growth  from  strength  to  strength,  until  they  reach 
the  measure  of  final  redemption.  This  increase 
will  be  secured,  and  that  goal  reached,  only 
'thereby,*  or  rather,  'therein;'  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  Word  is  made  the  mental  food  in  which  their 
new  life  instinctively  seeks  its  nourishment,  and 
made  this  with  that  great  object  in  view.  Any 
other  use  of  the  Word  of  God  comes  short  of  a 
worthy  use.  *  To  desire  it  only  for  some  present 
pleasure  and  delight  that  a  man  may  find  in  it, 
is  not  the  due  use  and  end  of  it :  that  there  is 
delight  in  it,  may  commend  it  to  those  who  find 
it  so,  and  so  be  a  means  to  advance  the  end  ;  but 
the  end  it  is  not.  To  seek  no  more  but  a  present 
delight,  that  vanisheth  but  with  the  sound  by  the 
words  that  die  in  the  air,  is  not  to  desire  the  Word 
as  meat  but  as  music '  (Leigh ton). 

Ver.  3.  if  indeed  ye  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
good.  A  condition  is  added  which  represents 
the  previous  charge  as  one  which  is  applicable 
indeed  only  to  those  who  have  a  particular  per- 
sonal experience  (expressed  as  tasting),  but  ob- 
viously applicable  to  such,  and  certain  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  them.  The  sentence  puts  the 
condition  as  one  which  may  be  held  to  be  made 
good,  =  if,  that  is  to  say  (and  that  I  take  for 
granted),  ye  tasted.  I'he  tense  (a simple  historical 
past,  not  *  have  tasted,*  as  both  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
give  it)  describes  the  experience  as  one  belonging 
definitely  to  the  past,  and  p>oints,  therefore,  to 
what  they  found  the  Lord  to  be  when  ihey  first 
came  to  know  Him.  The  adjective  has  not  so 
specific  a  meaning  (although  it  approaches  that) 
as  is  implied  in  the  '  gracious '  by  wnich  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  render  it.  Neither  has  it 
here  the  sense  of  *  sweet,*  as  if  the  Lord  Himself 
were  viewed  as  the  '  rational  unadulterate  milk,* 
and  declared  now  to  be  as  milk  'sweet'  to  the 
taste  in  the  sense  in  which  meats  and  drinks  are 
pronounced  'sweet'  or  'good.'  It  designates 
moral  goodness  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  at- 
tractiveness and  kindly  disposition  or  active  bene- 
ficence, as  distinguished  from  other  adjectives 
which  describe  goodness  on  the  side  of  its  sterling 
worth  and  its  gentleness.  The  idea,  therefore,  is 
that  if,  as  Peter  assumed  it  to  be  the  case,  they 
had  found  Christ  Himself  to  be  good  in  their  own 
first  inward  perception  of  what  He  was,  they  could 
not  but  hunger  for  that  living  Word  of  the  Gospel 
by  which  they  had  received  Him  and  life  with 
Him,  and  make  such  use  of  it  that  their  life  should 
be  a  growing  life  and  themselves  children,  dwell- 
ing in  brotherly  love,  and  advancing  in  meetness 
for  the  children's  inheritance.  It  is  not  necessary 
(with  many  interpreters)  to  limit  this  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  the  active  beneficence  of  which  the 
providing  of  this  preached  Word  was  the  special 
proof.  The  source  of  the  verse  shows  the  sense 
to  be  more  general.  For  Peter  seems  to  have  in 
mind  here  the  34th  Psalm,  one  of  the  eight 
Psalms  which  are  referred  by  their  inscriptions  to 
the  painful  period  of  David's  life  during  which  he 
was  a  fugitive  from  Saul.  The  particular  wonls 
which  he  reproduces  are  those  in  which  the 
Psalmist  calls  on  God's  saints  to  make  proof  for 
themselves  of  that  kindness  of  Jehovah  which 
throws  the  shield  of  angelic  protection  round 
them,  — words  on  account  of  which  the  early 
Church  made  this  P>alm  its  Communion  Psalm 
(see  Delitzsch  in  ioc,).     In  order  to  adapt  it  to 
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his  present  purpose,  Peter  makes  certain  changes 
on  the  sentence,  dropping  the  imperative  form, 
and  giving  the  single  term  '  taste '  instead  of  the 
two  terms  'taste'  and  'see,'  by  which  the  Psalm 
expresses  the  spiritual  experience  which  leads  to 
spiritual  perception.  And  what  is  said  of  the 
Jehovah  of  the  O.  T.,  Peter  applies  thus  to  Christ 


without  further  qualification.  If  they  had 
tasted  this  goodness,  they  must  have  the  appetite, 
and  that  would  keep  their  life  from  being  stunted. 
If  they  had  once  known  what  the  Lord  Himself 
is,  they  could  not  but  long  for  that  Word  which 
is  His  preacher,  that  they  might  have  an  eTcr- 
deepening  experience  of  His  goodness. 


Chapter  II.    4-6. 
Exhortation  to  Continuous  Building  on  Christy  the  Foundation. 


TO  w 


horn  *  coming,  ^w  unto^  a  'living  stone,  *  disallowed  «Heb.iT.i6: 
indeed  of  men,*  but  chosen  ^of  God,*  and*"  precious,*    36;/     -  - 


5  ye  also,  as  ' lively •  stones,  are  -^ built  up' a  ^spiritual  house, 
an  holy  *  priesthood,*  to  '  offer  up  *  spiritual  sacrifices,  '  accept- 

6  able  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ    **  Wherefore  also  •  it  is  *  contained 


rc&.at 


cPs.cxirin.2s; 
Mat.  xzL  4»; 
Lu.  ix.  aa; 
Mk.  zvu.a5; 

Heb.  am.  tj. 


in  the  scripture,"  Behold,  '  I  lay  in  Sion  a  ^  chief  corner-stone,  ^^^-^^l 
'  elect, ''  precious : "  and  he  that  '  believeth  on  him  **  shall  not 
be  '  confounded.** 


at.xix.a6: 


Lu.  iL  5a. 
t  Rom.  vi.  n ; 


•  Cor.  ▼!.  9 ;  GaL  iL  19.         /Acts  ix.  31 ;  i  Cor.  iiL  9.  16,  viii.  i,  10^  93,  xit.  4, 17;  a  Cor.  vL  x6 ;  Eph.  iL  az :  x  Thes.  ▼.  zz. 

g\  Cor.  X.  3.  4 ;  Eph.  L  3 ;  Cd.  L  9,  lii  x6 ;  Hebw  iii.  ^ "— —  '■^ '='-  -'—  ' 

7  Ver.  84 :  Mat.  xviL  t ;  Xn.  xxiv.  51 ;  Heb.  viL  ar  u 


;  Col.  L  9,  lii  z6 ;  Hebw  iii.  6,  x.  az  :  Mat.  xxv.  az,  a3  AVer.  9 ;  Ex.  xix.  6. 

.     n.  xxiv.  sz  ;  Heb.  viL  a;,  ix.  38,  xiiL  Z5 :  Jas.  iu  ay ;  Gen.  viiL  aoi.  k  Se^  under  (/X 

/  Rom.  XV.  z6,  3Z  ;  a  Cor.  vL  a.  viii.  za.  iwCh  L  z6,  34.  n  Acts  xxiii.  35  ;  z  Mace  zv.  a :  a  Mace  tx.  zS, 

id  z6,  91,    See  also  Lu.  v.  0;  a  Macciv.  z6.         « Isa.xxviiL  !&        >Eph.ii.  ao.        f  Ver.4;  Mat.xx.  z6;  Lu.xxiii.3s. 
r  Ver.  4 ;  Lu.  vii.  a,  xiv.  8 :  PhiL  iL  ap ;  z  Kings  xxvL  az.  s  Lu.  xxiv.  as ;  Rom.  ix.  33,  x.  zz ;  z  Tim.  L  z& 

/  Rom.  ▼.  5,  ix.  33,  ac.  zz ;  z  Cor.  L  97. 


•  omit  as  unto  •  or^  by  men  indeed  rejected 

•  rather^  but  with  God  elect  *  omit  and 

•  or^  honourable,  as  in  margin  0/ R,  V,      •  living      '  ^  be  ye  also  built  up 

•  rather^  for,  or^  with  a  view  to  an  holy  priesthood  •  Because 
'®  in  Scripture,  <?r,  as  the  margin  of  the  R,  V.  gives  ity  in  a  scripture 
"  or^  honourable                                 ^*  ^r,  with  margin  oj  R.  F.,  on  it 
*'  or^  With  R.  K,  put  to  shame 


It  is  supposed  by  some  (Schott,  etc)  that  the 
previous  section  has  already  had  in  view  the  future 
of  the  Church,  and  not  of  the  mere  individual,  its 
import  being  that  by  a  right  use  of  the  Word  the 
members  of  the  Church  should  increase  in  love  as 
a  biotherhootly  and  the  Church  itself  advance 
towai  ds  iis  glorious  end.  In  that  case,  the  verses 
which  now  follow  would  be  a  mere  extension  of 
the  former  paragraph.  Up  to  this  point,  how- 
ever,  Peter  has  dealt  rather  with  what  concerns 
the  individual  believer's  own  ripeness  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints,  and  now  he  speaks  of 
what  relates  to  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the 
collective  body,  the  Church.  With  the  change  of 
view  there  comes  a  change  of  figure.  The  con- 
ception of  a  life  growing  passes  over  into  that  of  a 
building  increasing.  At  the  same  time  the  Word 
or  Revelation,  which  is  the  means  of  the  life  with 
its  growth,  gives  place  to  the  Lord  Himself,  who 
is  the  foundation  of  the  structure  with  its  increase, 
and  the  idea  of  union  with  Christ  Himself  as  the 
6rst  and  the  last  thing  in  the  n  generate  life, 
which  was  but  dimly  conveyed  by  the  preceding 
statement,  is  now  exhibited  in  all  its  breadth. 
The  description  which  is  now  commenced  of  what 
believers  are  meant  to    be    in    their  collective 


capacity  as  the  Church  of  God,  is  continued  for 
some  time,  and  carried  into  the  details  of  their 
relations  to  the  ancient  Church  ot  God  in  Israel 
(vers.  7-10),  to  the  world  and  civil  society  ( 1 1-17), 
and  to  various  orders  of  life. 

Ver.  4.  To  whom  coming.  The  relative  form 
of  the  sentence  indicates  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  previous  section.  l*he  connection,  how- 
ever, is  not  between  an  exhortation  and  a  state- 
ment of  privilege  appended  in  support  of  the 
exhortation,  but  between  two  exhortations  which, 
while  in  themselves  distinct,  have  a  meeting- 
point  in  what  is  said  of  *the  Lord.'  This  verse, 
therefore,  gives  a  further  explanation  of  the 
primary  condition  of  all  growth,  namely,  union 
with  this  Lord  Himself.  They  who  have  tasted 
that  He  is  good  have  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
Him,  and  it  is  by  giving  effect  to  this  attraction 
that  they  grow.  If  the  Church,  too,  is  to  increase 
into  that  which  God  means  it  to  be,  its  members 
must  not  only  feed  upon  the  Word,  but  come  con- 
stantly to  Christ  Himself.  Though  the  verb  by 
which  this  is  expressed  is  the  verb  from  which  the 
word  proselyte  is  derived,  it  is  fanciful  to  suppose 
that  Peter  had  in  his  mind  anything  relating  to 
the  modes  of  admission  for  Gentile  converts  into 
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JculuisTn.  Neither  is  he  alluding  specially  to 
service.  It  is  held,  indeed  ^e.g,  by  Schott),  that 
Obrist  being  represented  here  not  as  the  source  of 
tlie  individual  believer's  life,  but  rather  as  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  which  is  being  built 
up  of  many  regenerate  individuals,  the  'coming* 
luitorally  refers  neither  to  the  first  act  of  faith  nur 
to  the  daily  renewal  of  personal  fellowship,  but  to 
tbe  stated  coining  witn  all  the  powers  of  the 
regenerate  life  to  Christ  for  purposes  of  service. 
The  idea  then  would  be  that  the  giving  of  our- 
selves to  Christ's  service  in  the  great  work  of 
rearing  the  spiritual  temple  is  to  be  made  our 
recognised  mode  of  conduct.  But  the  construction 
of  the  verb  (which  is  unusual  here)  points  rather 
to  something  more  than  a  simple  approach  to 
one — to  a  close  approach  or  intimate  association  ; 
while  the  present  tense  describes  that  as  a  habit. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  simply  this — that  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Church  on  Christ  the  foundation 
can  be  made  good  only  in  so  far  as  we,  the 
builders,  are  ourselves  ever  coming  into  close 
personal  union  with  the  same  Christ.  The  verb 
selected  for  the  expression  of  this  union,  meaning 
as  it  does  to  attach  one  closely  to  an  object,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  figure  under  which  both 
Christ  and  believers  are  represented  here. — a 
liTing  stone.  The  E.  V.  inserts  as  nnto.  The 
original,  however,  is  bolder.  It  has  no  such  note 
of  comparison,  but  designates  the  Lord  directly  A 
living  stone ;  in  which  phrase  the  main  thing, 
too,  is  the  noun  stone^  not  the  qualifying  adjective 
living,  Christ  is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a 
stone  simply  because  in  relation  to  the  House  He 
is  the  foundation ;  as  believers  are  termed  status^ 
because  in  relation  to  the  same  House  they  are  in 
one  point  of  view  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
boildmg,  while  in  another  they  are  the  builders. 
The  word  for  stotu  here  is  an  entirely  different 
word  from  the  term  which  is  identical  with  the 
personal  name  Peter,  and  this  prevents  us  from 
supposing  (with  Bengel,  Canon  Farrar,  etc.)  that 
the  apostle  was  thinking  here  of  the  new  name 
(Peter  =  rock  or  stone)  which  he  had  himself 
received  from  Christ.  He  uses  the  term  simply 
as  a  well-understood  Old  Testament  title  of 
Messiah,  as  he  uses  it  again  in  his  discourse  after 
the  healing  of  the  cripple  (Acts  iv.  ii),  and  as 
Christ  Himself  employs  it  in  order  to  point  the 
application  of  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men (MatL  xri.  42).  Peter,  indeed,  as  some 
suppose,  may  have  been  that  'one  of  His 
di-ciples*  who,  as  Jesus  'went  out  of  the  temple,' 
said  unto  him,  'Master,  see  what  manner  of 
stones  and  what  buildings  are  here,'  and  who  now 
pointed  his  readers  to  that  Master  Himself  as 
the  chief  comer-stone  of  a  more  glorious  temple 
slowly  rising  out  of  more  imperishable  material. 
The  adjective  'living'  is  attached  here,  as  it  is 
also  to  the  subsequent  'stones,'  simply  as  a  note 
of  the  figurative  application  of  the  noun.  It  does 
not  refer  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  neither  does 
it  express  such  ideas  as  that  Christ  became  this 
'living  foundation'  only  through  death,  or  that 
He  lives  to  make  others  alive,  or  that  'He 
penetrates  and  fills  with  His  life  the  whole 
organism  of  believers,  and  causes  it  to  grow' 
(Fronmiiller).  Far  less  b  the  expression  analogous 
to  the  phrase  living  rock,  describing  the  stone  in 
its  natural  state  as  distinguished  from  the  stone 
broken  and  hewn. — ^rejected  indeed  of  men,  but 
with  Qod   chosen,  hononxable.      There  is  no 


reference  here  to  the  Jews  as  distinguished  from 
others.  There  is  simply  a  broad  contrast  drawn 
between  two  kinds  of  treatment  accorded  to  tbe 
•living  stone,'  one  on  the  side  of  men,  and 
another  on  the  side  of  God.  It  is  much  in  Peter's 
habit  to  draw  such  contrasts  (cf.  Acts  ii.  23,  24, 
iii.  13-15,  iv.  10,  V.  30,  31,  X.  39,  40).  Hence, 
too,  instead  of  the  '  builders '  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  we 
get  the  more  general  phrase  'men.'  The  verb 
wliich  the  E.  V.,  following  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  the  Genevan  Version,  translates  '  disallowed ' 
here  (as  it  does  again  in  ver.  7,  but  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.),  conveys  the  stronger  idea  of  rejec- 
tion after  trial,  or  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
qualification.  Here  'reproved'  is  given  by 
Wycliffe,  and  'reprobatea'  by  the  Rheims,  and 
outside  this  Epistle  the  verb  is  invariably  rendered 
.  *  reject '  in  the  E.  V.  The  value  which  the  stone 
has  in  God's  sight  is  expressed  by  two  adjectives, 
one  of  which  describes  it  as  'chosen'  or  'elect' 
(1./.  chosen  by  God  as  qualified  for  His  object) ; 
while  the  other  describes  it  as  consequently 
'honourable,'  or  'in  honour' with  Him  as  such 
(the  term  being  somewhat  different  from  the 
'  precious '  in  i.  19).  Other  epithets,  which  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  16  are  descriptive  rather  of  what  the  stone 
is  to  be  in  the  building  than  of  what  it  is  in  God's 
estimate,  are  omitted. 

Ver.  5.  Be  ye  also  ss  living  stones  hnilt  np. 
The  verb  admits  of  being  construed  either  as 
indicative  or  as  imperative.  The  former  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  E.  V.,  in  which  it  follows  Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva.  The  same  rendering 
is  adopted  by  not  a  few  of  the  best  interpreters 
(Bengel,  Wiesinger,  Weiss,  Hofmann,  etc.), 
specially  on  the  ground  that  what  is  stated  in  this 
verse  and  the  following  is  a  natural  explanation 
of  the  practical  effect  to  which  that  '  goodness  of 
the  Lord'  which  they  had  tasted  (ver.  3)  had 
served  them  for  good,  namely,  in  having  actually 
made  them,  through  attachment  to  Himself,  parts 
of  that  spiritual  edifice  of  which  he  is  the  founda- 
tion chosen  of  God.  But  the  imperative  is  to 
be  preferred  (with  Beza,  de  Wette,  Luthardt, 
Hutiier,  Schott,  Alford,  etc.),  as  most  consistent 
with  the  use  of  the  similar  'be  ye'  in  i.  15,  with 
the  hortatory  force  which  seems  inherent  in  the 
participle  'coming'  (ver.  4),  and  with  Peter's 
practice  of  introducing  charges  in  the  form  of 
imperatives  accompanied  by  participles  expressing 
the  conditions  of  their  fulfilment  (i.  13,  i.  17,  18, 
i.  22,  ii.  I,  2).  The  imperative,  too,  may  be  of 
the  middle  form  =  build  yourselves  up  (Luther, 
Steiger,  Plumptre),  or  better,  of  the  passive  form 
=be  ye  built  up,  as  the  E.  V.  gives  in 
the  margin,  here  following  Wycliffe's  'be  ye 
above  bilded,'  and  the  'be  ye  also  your- 
selves superedified'  of  the  Rheims.  So  Peter, 
as  his  wont  is,  charges  them  to  do  on  their 
side  what  has  been  made  both  possible  and 
a  matter  of  duty  by  what  has  been  done 
on  God's  side.  The  foundation  is  laid  by  God, 
let  them  come,  therefore,  and  be  built  upon 
it.  And  the  character  (such  again  is  the  force 
of  the  'as')  in  which  they  are  to  do  this  is  that  of 
living  stones. — a  spiritual  house.  Though  the 
noun  means  simply  'house,'  and  not  *  temple,' 
and  the  adjective  'spiritual'  is  added  simpfy  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  material  structure,  it  is  no 
doubt  the  temple  that  Peter  has  in  view.  The 
phrase  itself  may  be  in  apposition  to  the  subject 
'ye'  (Hofmann,  etc.),  or  (as  most  prefer)  it  may 
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express  the  end  contemplated  in  the  being  buHt. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  to  be  built  tip  on  the 
Foundation  in  the  character  of,  or  because  they 
art,  a  spiritual  house;  or  it  may  be  rather  that 
they  are  to  be  built  up  in  order  to  make  a  spiritual 
house.  At  this  point  Peter  introduces  the  idea 
which  was  so  alien  to  the  Jewish  mind  (cf.  Mark 
3Eiv*  5^ ;  John  iL  21),  but  by  this  time  as  familiar 
to  him  as  it  was  to  Paul  (Eph.  ii.  20-22,  etc.),  that 
the  real  temple  of  God  was  not  the  great  House 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  Christ's  flock,  without  dis- 
tinction, too,  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  was  the  true 
Israel,  temple,  and  priesthood  of  God.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  Dean  Plumptre  and  others  believe,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  in  these  terms,  Peter 
recalled  the  great  declaration  made  to  him  by 
Christ  Himself,  the  full  significance  of  which  he 
had  been  slow  enough  to  take  in,  on  the  subject . 
of  tbe  Church,  and  the  rock  on  which  its  Lord 
was  to  build  it  (Matt.  xvL  18).  'This  thought  of 
a  Divine  temple  consisting  of  living  men,  and  of  a 
comer-stone  by  whom  and  in  whom  they  could 
alone  cohere,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
Epistle.  From  first  to  last  he  seems  to  be  telling 
them  of  a  unity  which  existed  for  them,  and 
which  they  might  enjoy  in  spite  of  their  disper- 
sion, if  only  they  would  recognise  the  living 
ground  of  it,  if  only  they  would  move  round  the 
true  centre,  and  not  try  to  exist  as  separate  atoms 
apart  from  it '  (Maurice,  Unity  of  New  Testament^ 
P-  336}.— nnto  (or,  with  a  view  to)  a  holy  priest- 
nood.  The  evidence  of  the  best  authorities  makes 
it  necessary  to  insert  the  preposition  *unto,'  which 
at  first  sight  creates  an  awkward  connection.  The 
awkwardness,  however,  is  only  in  appearance.  It 
is  the  new  readin|r  that  gives  by  far  the  deepest 
and  most  apposite  sense  here.  It  indicates  a 
further  end  contemplated  by  the  being  built  up  in 
Christ.  The^  are  to  be  so  built  in  order  to  inake 
not  only  a  spiritual  house,  but  also  a  holy  priest- 
hood, and  the  spiritual  house  itself  is  to  rise  with 
a  view  to^  or,  so  as  also  to  become,  the  holy  priest- 
hood. As  God*s  people  cnce  were,  the  house 
and  the  priesthood  were  distinct ;  now  they  are 
one.  '  Under  the  Old  Covenant  Jehovah  had  His 
House,  and  His  priests  who  served  Him  in  His 
House ;  the  Church  fulfils  both  purposes  under 
the  New,  being  both  His  House  emd  His  holy 
priesthood '  (see  Wiesinger  and  Fronmiiller).  The 
epithet  '  holy '  simply  marks  off  the  priesthood  as 
consecrated  according  to  the  idea  of  a  priesthood. 
The  noun  expressing  the  priesthood  itself  is  one 
entirely  strange  to  profane  Greek,  but  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  (ver.  9  of 
this  chapter).  It  denotes  priests  not  in  their 
individual  capacity,  but  as  a  collective  body  or 
college.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
it  implies  the  existence  of  different  degrees  of 
priesthood  among  Christians  (Canon  Mason),  or 
that  it  bears  upon  '  the  office  of  a  vicarious  priest- 
hood,  representing  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
body  corporate  *  (Canon  Cook).  The  one  thing 
it  affirms  is  that  all  Christians  as  such,  and  with- 
out distinction,  constitute  a  priestlv  fraternity  cor- 
responding to  the  communiiy  of  priests  established 
under  the  Law,  and  realizing  the  complete  idea  of 
a  priesthood  which  the  former  college,  with  its 
limitation  in  numbers,  and  its  sharp  separation 
from  the  people,  and  its  ritual  service,  imperfectly 
and  distantly  exhibited.  '  The  name  priest,'  says 
John  Owen,  'is  nowhere  in  Scripture  attributed 
peculiarly  and  distinctly  to  the  ministers  of  the 


Gospel  as  such;  that  which  puts  m   difTerenee 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God*s 
holine-s  seems  to  be  a  more  direct  panicipation  of 
Christ's  prophetical,  not  sacerdotal,  office.  _  When 
Christ  ascended  on  high.  He  gave  some  to  le/r»- 
phets,  Eph.  iv.  II  ;  none,  as  we  find,  to  bc/r*cj/r. 
Priests  are  a  sort  of  church -officers  wbona  Christ 
never  appointed  *  (see  Dr.  John  Brown  in  loc. ). 
In  the  next  few  verses,  Peter  lingers  lovingly  over 
this  great  principle  of  grace,  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  the  right  of  every  soul  to  go  direct  to 
God  with  its  sins,  and  receive  for  itself  His  for- 
giveness through  Christ, — the  principle  which  the 
early  Church  proclaimed  ('are  not  we  who  are 
laics  also  priests?' — Tertullian,  de  Exhorts  Casti- 
tatis,  chap.  vii. ),  which  was  lost  in  the  theology 
and  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  al- 
though it  lived  in  its  hymnolog}',  which  dually 
revived  in  the  Tlieses  of  Luther,  ami  became  the 
keynote  of  the  Reformation. — ^to  offer  up  vgHsX' 
toal  saerifices.     If  Christians  are  the  spiritnal 
house  and  the  holy  priesthood  which  make^  all 
necessity  for  a  separate  temple  and  a   limited 
priesthood  vanish,  they  must  serve  in   priestlj 
fashion   Him  whose  house  they  make.       llieir 
service  is  to  offer  'sacrifices,'  and  these,  in  con- 
formity with  the  service  itself,  must  b»  not  naate- 
rial  but  •spiritual.'    In  the  O.  T.,  sin  and  tres- 
pass offerings  had  to  be  offered  first  in  order  that 
access  might  be  secured,  and  only  after  these,  and 
in  their  train,  came  the  sacrifices  of  consecration, 
praise,   and  thanksgiving.      Under    the  N.  T., 
access  has  been  opened  once  for  all  by  Chnst*s 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  only  sacrifices  which  this 
priesthood  is  called  to  offer,  or  is  capable  of  offer- 
ing, are  of  the  latter  order.     They  embrace  fi rst  the 
consecration  of  our  living,  active  selves,  which  is 
described  as  the  presenting  of  *  our  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice'  (Rom.  xii.  i) ;  and  then  those  offerings 
which  are  the  expression  of  that  consecrated  life, 
— the  sacrifices  of  our  praise  and   thanksgiving 
(which  are  compared  to  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  cf.  also  Ps.  1.  23,  cxvL  17;  Hos. 
xiv.   3),  of  our  prayers  (which  are  likened  to 
incense,    Ps.   cxli.  2),   of  beneficent  deeds  and 
charitable    givings    (Heb.   xiii.    16),    of  broken 
spirits  and  contrite  hearts  (Ps.  li.  17),  of  obedi- 
ence, the  superiority  of  which  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Law  was  declared  so  early  as  by  Samuel  to 
Agag  (i  Sam.  xv.  22),  and  finally,  if  need  be,  of 
a  spent  life  or  martyr's  death,  which  Paul  speaks 
of  under  the  figure  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
heathen  libation,   or  the  Jewish  drink-offering, 
which  accompanied  the  sacrifice  (Phil.  ii.  17). 
The  verb  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '  to  offer,'  is 
the  usual  LXX.  term  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice^ 
and  means  properly  to  '  bring  up  to  the  altar.'    It 
occurs  thrice  in  the  N.  T.  with  the  literal  sense  of 
'  carrying   up,'  or  *  leading  up '  (Matt.  xvii.   I ; 
Mark  ix.  2 ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  Ascension, 
Luke  xxiv.  51).     It  is  never  found  in  the  sacrilicial 
application  either  in  the  Pauline  writings  or  in 
the  Classics,  but  has  that  sense  again  in  ver.  24 
of  the  present  chapter,  once  in  James  (iL  21),  and 
thrice  in    Hebrews  (vii.   27,  ix.  28,  xiii.   15).^ 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesns  Uhxiat    lliis 
clause  may  be  attac  led  to  the  verb,  so  that  the 
sense  will  be=to  offer  up  through  Jesus  Christ 
acceptable  sacrifices  to  God.     This  connection 
has  m  its  favour  the  analogy  of  Heb.  xiii.  15,  and 
is  urged  on  the  ground  tnat  not  only  the  accept- 
ance of  what  is  offered,  but  the  very  possibility  of 
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offering,  is  dependent  on  Christ;  so  Alford,  de 

'W'cttc,  Weiss,  etc     It  is  better,  however,  on  ihe 

'Whole,  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  noun,  both 

on  account  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  noun, 

*i»d  because  without  such  an  addition  the  accept- 

mpce   of  the  N.  T.  sacrifices  (as  due  directly  and 

simply  to  Christ)  is  not  distinguished  from  the 

acceptance  of  the  O.  T.  sacrifices  (as  dependent 

on    certain  ritual  observances).      The  meaning, 

J^crefore,  seems  to  be  (as  Luther,  Bengel,  Wies- 

inger,  Hofmann,  Huther,  etc.,  read  it)  =  to  offer 

up  spiritual  sacrifices  which  through  Jesus  Christ 

arc    acceptable  to  God.    To  Him  to  whom  we 

owe  our  first  consecration  as  priests  to  God,  we 

owe  also  the  continued  acceptance  of  all  that  we 

offer  in  our  priestly  ministry. 

Ver.  6.  Becanse  it  is  alto  contained  in 
8criptmne  (or,  in  a  scripttire).  The  passage  in 
Peter's  mind  is  the  section  of  Isaiah  (xxviii.  i6) 
in  which  the  prophet's  stem  declaration  of  the 
fate  of  Samaria  and  unsparing  invective  against 
the  official  classes  of  Judah  break  suddenly  into 
*  words  fill!  of  gentle  seriousness  and  hope  * 
(Ewald)  addressed  to  the  pious,  and  assuring 
them  of  the  security  which  will  *  justify  their  faith, 
even  as  the  permanence  of  the  temple- building 
verifies  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  *  (Cheyne). 
The  formula  by  which  the  passage  is  introduced 
(nor  '  wherefore  also,'  but,  as  the  best  authorities 
read,  '  because ')  is  the  same  as  has  been  found 
twice  already  in  similar  connections  (L  i6,  24). 
It  indicates  that  Peter  is  not  making  an  express 
quotation  in  order  to  establish,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  what  he  has  just  stated, 
b«t  is  rather  giving  in  familiar  Old  Testament 
terms  which  come  naturally  to  his  pen,  a  reason 
for  the  case  being  as  he  has  stated  it  to  be.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  indefinite  and  impersonal  phrase, 
ii  is  contain!  d  in  Scripture ^  or,  in  a  scripture 
(the  reading  'in  the  Scripture'  is  doubtful),  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  words  are  given 
neither  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew  text 
nor  exactly  as  the  IJCX.  Version  renders  them, 
bat  (as  is  also  the  case  with  Paul's  use  of  then)  in 
Rom.  ix.  33)  with  a  number  of  significant  varia- 
tions. The  point  of  the  passage,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  this :  the  reason  why  they  are  to  be  built 
np  into  a  spiritual  house  with  the  view  to  being  a 
holy  priesthood  offering  spiritual  sacrifices,  lies  in 
its  havuig  been  God's  will,  as  that  is  expressed  in 
Scripture,  to  make  Christ  the  foundation  of  His 
Church  with  that  object  (cf.  Hofmann,  Schott, 
etc.).— Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion.  So  Paul,  too 
(Rom.  ix.  33),  gives  it,  instead  of  Isaiah's  more 
explicit  statement.  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a 
foundation  (literally,  /  am  He  that  hath  founded), 
or,  as  the  LXX.  puts  it.  Behold,  I  lay  to  the 
foundations  of  Zion,  The  object  that  is  thus  laid 
is,  according  to  Isaiah,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone^  a 
frecious  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation.  But 
instead  of  introducing  the  object  simply  as  a 
stone,  and  then  defining  that  by  a  series  of  com- 
ponnd  epithets  (which  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  agree 
m  rendering  rather,  'a  tried  precious  corner- 
stone of  firmest  foundation'),  Peter  names  the 
object  at  once  a  chief  corner-stone,  and  then 
defines  it  by  two  simple  epithets,  transforming 
Isaiah's  order,  and  omitting  some  of  his  terms. 
Paul,  again  (Rom.  ix.  33),  seems  to  take  the 
object  not  from  Isa.  xviii.  16,  but  from  Isa. 
viiL  14. — a  chief  oomer^tone,  elect  (or,  chosen), 
hononzable.    The  comer-stone  is  that  stone  in 
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the  foundation  on  which  the  angle  of  the  building 
rests,  and  which  is  all-important  to  the^  stability 
of  the  building  and  the  coherence  of  its  parts. 
There  is  no  reference  here,  however,  to  the  union 
effected  through  Christ  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
(as  Luther  supposes),  far  less  to  Christ  as  'the 
connecting  link  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ' 
(Fronmiiller). — and  he  that  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  confounded.  The  Hebrew  text 
gives  simply,  he  that  believeth,  leaving  the  object 
unnamed.  The  phrase  '  on  him '  (or,  as  it  may 
also  be,  '  on  it ')  which  Peter  introiduces  (as  ako 
does  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  33)  is  found,  however,  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  The  clause  which 
appears  at  once  in  Peter,  in  Paul,  and  in  the 
LXX.  as  '  shall  not  be  confounded '  (or  rather,  put 
to  shame),  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  '  shall  not 
make  haste,'  or  '  shall  not  flee  in  trepidation,'  i^, 
shall  stand  firm.  The  clause,  therefore,  is  not 
a  mere  parallel  to  the  previous  *  grow  unto  salva- 
tion,' pointing  to  security  in  the  final  judgment 
(Schott),  but  gives  a  general  assurance  expressive 
of  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  the  prophetic 
promise  is  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  passage  as  it 
stands  in  Isaiah  is  set  over  against  the  Egyptian 
alliance  which  was  sought  at  the  time,  and  against 
the  hurt  and  shame  which  are  declared  in  the 
same  connection  {e,g,  xxx.  1-7)  to  be  destined  for 
those  who  lean  on  Kgypt  instead  of  Jehovah.  If 
this  was  in  Peter's  mind,  the  words  would  suggest 
the  difference  (confidence  for  the  one,  disappoint- 
ment and  shame  to  the  other)  between  those  who 
hold  by  Christ  and  those  who  cling  to  old  national 
connections,  and  would  appeal  with  peculiar  force 
to  those  Christians  who  were  in  danger  of  yielding 
to  the  power  of  social  surroundings  in  times  of 
peril.  In  any  case,  the  passage  was  admitted  by 
the  Rabbis  to  be  of  direct  Messianic  import.  But 
whether  the  stone  immediately  in  Isaiah's  view 
is  to  be  identified  with  Jehovah  Himself,  with 
the  Davidic  King,  with  the  theocracy,  with  the 
Temple,  or  with  the  promise  made  to  David  and 
his  house  (2  Sam.  vii.  12,  16),  in  Peter  it  is 
Christ  Himself  who  is  that  Son  of  David  in  whom 
the  kingdom  was  to  reach  its  final  glory,  and  in 
whom  that  promise  is  fulfilled.  In  1x>th  connec- 
^ons  faith  is  specified.  But  while  in  the  prophet 
it  is  faith  in  the  sense  of  confidence,  or  in  the 
sense  of  belief  in  the  future  fulfilment  of  a 
promise,  in  the  apostle  it  is  faith  in  the  sense  of 
personal  reliance  on  Him  who  was  promised  and 
had  appeared.  In  both  cases,  too,  an  assurance 
is  attached  to  the  faith— in  Isaiah,  that  the 
Israelite  who  remains  faithful  instead  of  seeking 
secretly  to  Egypt  shall  not  need  to  flee :  in 
Peter,  that  the  Christian  who  relies  on  Christ 
shall  not  beput  to  real  shame,  however  scornfully 
handled. — The  best  interpreters  are  practically  at 
one  in  recognising  the  doctrinal  bearings  of  this 
brief  but  important  section.  Peter  here  expresses 
what  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Comm.  on  Philip,  i.  17) 
holds  Paul's  language  also  to  express,  '  the  fimda- 
mental  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  a 
universal  priesthood  has  supplanted  the  exclusive 
ministrations  of  a  select  tribe  or  class.'  Neander 
concludes  that  'when  the  apostles  applied  the 
Old  Testament  idea  of  priesthood  to  Christianity, 
this  was  done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
showing  that  no  such  visible  particular  priesthood 
could  find  place  in  the  new  community.*  And 
Huther  affirms  the  idea  which  is  here  expounded 
to  be  opposed  '  not  only  to  the  catholic  doctrine 
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of  a  particular  priesthood,  but  to  all  teaching  its  possessors  an  importance  in  the  Church,  fcstif^ 
with  regard  to  the  office  of  the  adminbtration  of  on  Divine  mandate,  and  neceuary  for  the  corn- 
word  and  sacrament  which  in  any  way  ascribes  to     monication  of  salvation  (ue,  priestly  importance).' 


Chapter  II.    7-ia 
The  Honour  pertaining  to  Christians  as  the  Trtu  Israel 

7  T  INTO  you*  therefore  which  believe  A^  tf  *  precious : '  but  «jcxW-44.: 

w      unto  them  which  be  *  disobedient,'  the  ^  stone  which  the    »o:  Rom.  s. 
builders  ^disallowed,*  the   same  is   made   the  'head  of  the    xii.ao.xiiL 7; 

8  ^  corner  *  and  a  ^  stone  of  stumbling,*  and  a  rock  of  *  offence,    24:  cLi-'Laj; 

X  Ines.  IV. 4 ; 

even  to  them  which  '  stumble  at  the  word,'  being  disobedient ; '  » Tim.  l  x^. 

9  whereunto  also  they  were  *  appointed.  But  ye  are  a  chosen  J^T^h^^s? 
' generation,'  a  "* royal"  priesthood,  "an  holy  nation,  a  'pecu-  ''\^^J^\ 
liar  people;"  that  ye  should  -^show  forth"  the  'praises  "of  r]^;^^*- 'J; 
him    who    hath"    ''called    you    out   of    'darkness    into  his  ▼• '^jja.'^- 

J  za,  XIX.  z, 

10  'marvellous  "light:  which  in  "time  past  were  "'not  a  people,"  ^JSs'^^f^. 
but  are  now  the  'people  of  God:  which  had  not  -^obtained  ^**^.^|fe. 
mercy,"  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.  iT.%'^DcS 

L  96 :  Isa.  bnr.  a.  e  Pi.  cxvtiL  aa ;  Isa.  xxviii.  z(5.  </See  reft,  to  ver.  4.  •  Mat.  3cxi.  4a ;  Acts  vr.  zz. 

/Mmt  Ti.  5 ;  Acts  xxvL  96 ;  Rev.  viL  r,  xx.  8.  ^  ^Isa.  xiii.  z4 :  Kom.  ix.  3a,  33,  xiv.  23,  ao :  z  Cor.  viiL  9. 

h  Isa.  xxix.  3X  ;  MaL  xvi.  93,  xiii.  41,  xviti.  7 ;  Ln.  xrA,  x ;  Rom.  ix.  9,  33,  xiv.  23,  xvi.  17 :  z  Cor.  i.  33 ;  GaL  ▼.  zz ; 
z  Jo.  tL  10 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.  (  Ps.  xci.  za ;  Ptov.  iii.  93 ;  Mac  iv.  6,  vii.  a7 ;  Jo.  xi.  9,  zo ;  Rom.  ix.  3*,  xiv.  tt. 

k  Isa.  xliv.  6 ;  Acts  xiii.  47 ;  z  The9.  ▼.  9 ;  x  Tim.  L  zs  /  Isa.  xliii.  ao     See  also  refik  to  z  Pet.  i  6. 

fwVer.  5 :  Ex.  xix.  6;  Lu.  viu  95.  mLu.  vii.  5,  xxiii  a ;  To.  xu  48-53,  xviiL  3^.  «a  Chroo.  xiv.  73; 

Mai.  iii.  17  ;  Eph.  i.  14 :  z  Thes.  v.  9 ;  a  Thes.  ii  14 ;  Heb  x.  39^    Ct.  also  Isa.  xliiL  ax  ;  Ex.  xix.  5  ;  Deut.  vtL  6. 

/  Ps.  ix.  XL,    Cr.  also  Isa.  xiii.  za,  xliii.  az.  ^  Isa  xlit  8,  ta,  xliit.  at.  Ixiiu  7 ;  a  Pet.  i.  a,  5 :  PhiL  iv.  8. 

rRom.  viii.  30,  ix.  zz ;  z  Cor.  i.  9 :  Gal.  v.  8 ;  Col.  iiu  15 ;  a  Thes.  iL  14;  z  Tim.  vi.  zs ;  Heb.  ix.  xs;^  1  Pet.  u.  az, 
V.  zo ;  a  Pet.  i.  3.  t  Mat  iv.  16,  vi.  aa ;  Lu.  i.  79,  xi.  35,  xxiu  53 ;  Jo.  iiL  19 ;  Acts  xxvi.  z8 ;  Rom.  iL  zo,  xiiL  xa ; 

z  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  a  Cor.  vu  Z4 :  Eph.  v.  8,  zi,  vL  za ;  CoL  1.  Z3 ;  i  Thes.  v.  5 ;  x  Jo.  i.  6.  t  Mac.  xxi.  4a ;  Mk.  xiL  iz : 

Ja  ix.  30 :  a  Cor.  xL  Z4 ;  Rev.  xv.  z,  3.  u  La.  xvi.  8 :  i  Tim.  vi.  16 ;  x  Jo.  L  5,  7 ;  Jo.  ii.  8,  viii.  za^  xii.  36 ;  Mat.  iv.  z6; 
Jo.  i.  4,  5,  iii  x9,  az  ;  Acts  xxvi.  z8,  aj ;  a  Cor.  vi.  Z4 ;  Eph.  v.  8, 9, 13 :  z  Thes.  v.  ^,  etc  v  Ch.  iiL  5 ;  Philem.  zz,  etc. 

w Hos.  iL  93 ;  Rom.  x  Z9 ;  Deut.  xxxiL  az.  xHeb.  iv.  9,  xu  a5 ;  Rom.  xu  z.  f  Mat.  v.  7 ;  Rom.  xu  30^  31  # 

z  Cor.  niL  95 ;  a  Cor.  iv.  s ;  z  Tim.  L  3,  z6. 

•  //  may  be  For  you,  or  simply ^  Yours 

•  or^  as  the  R,  V,  gives  it  in  the  margin^  is  the  honour.     The  A.  V.  has  he  is 
an  honour  in  the  margin^  while  the  R,  y.  has  is  the  preciousness  in  its  text, 

•  or^  with  the  R.  v,^  for  such  as  disbelieve  *  rejected 
'  literally^  this  was  made  head  of  the  corner 

•  or^  with  R.  K,  and,  a  stone  of  stumbling,  etc, 

'  iilerally,  who  stumble  at  the  word,  and  so,  to  those  who  stumble^  etc,^  or^ 
with  R.  y.,  for  they  stumble 

^  or,  as  margin  of  R,  V.,  stumble,  beine  disobedient  to  the  word 

•  or^  race  ^®  or,  kingly 

"  literally,  a  people  for  acquisition,  or,  as  R.  V.  gives  it,  a  people  for  Cod's 
own  possession  **  or,  that  ye  may  tell  out 

*'  literally,  virtues,  or,  with  R,  V,,  excellences  **  omit  hath 

^*  who  once  were  no  people  *•  literally,  been  compassionated 

The  central  thing  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ordinary  congruilies  of  figurative  speech,  however, 

was  the  Stone  with  the  structure  erected  on  it.  is  not  due  to  mere  rhetorical  vehemence  over- 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  figure  of  babes  leaping  the  accepted  proprieties  of  style.     It  has 

growing  to  that  of  stones  built  up,  is  by  no  means  its  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  realities  of  grace, 

characteristic  only  of  Peter.     In   Paul  we  have  which  language  is  strained  to  express,    and  in 

even  bolder  instances  of  apparent  confusion  of  which  things  meet  which  are  otherwise  distinct, 

metaphors,  as  when  in  one  breath  he  represents  As   Paul's  seeming    mixture    of   the   similes  of 

believers  as  at  once  walking,  rooted,  and  built  up  walking,  rooting,  and  building  has  its  explanation 

in  Christ  (CoL   iL  27).    This  disr^;ard  of  the  in  the  spiritual  fact  that  the  union  with  Christy 
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^^hich  his  phrase  •  in  Christ '  denotes,  is  at  once 
Ui«  sphere  within  which  the  life  of  the  Christian 
moves,    the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted,  and  the 
foun<ia.tion  on  which  it  stands  ;  so  Peter's  seeming 
confusion  between  gnjwth  and  building  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  edifice  of  which  he 
spea.ks  is  a  living  one,  which  increases  by  the 
livini^    process  of  growth.     How  much  this  in- 
junction to  be  built  up  on  Christ  by  coming  ever 
to  Him  involved  for  these  reads^rs  will  be  under- 
stood, however,  only  if  it  is  remembered  that  to 
come  to  Christ  in  those  days  meant  for  the  Jew 
expulsion  from  the  Temple  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  ancient  Church  of  God,  and  for  the  Gentile  the 
disruption  of  the  bonds  of  national  religion  and 
ancestral  social  usage.     It  is  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  at  tlus  point  the  writer  pauses  to 
exhibit  the  more  than  compensation  for  all  such 
loss  and  dislocation  to  be  found  ia  the  honour 
which  accrues  through  that  attachment  to  Christ 
which  has  been  depicted  as  the  coming  of  living 
stones  to  be  built  upon  a  living  foundation.     This 
he  does  in  a  remarkable  series  of  descriptive  terms 
transferred  from  the  Old  Testament  Israel  to  the 
New. 

Ver.  7.  For  yon,  therefoie,  who  beUeve  is  the 
hanour.  The  statement  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  standing  is  introduced  in  the  form  both 
of  an  inference  from  the  revealed  will  of  God  as 
declared  by  the  prophet,  and  a  direct  applica* 
txon  of  the  Old  Testament  assurance  to  these  New 
TesUment  believers.  The  phrase  *  who  believe ' 
is  put  last  in  the  original  (=sfor  vou,  therefore,  is 
the  honour,  for  you,  I  say,  who  believe]^  because 
it  is  only  on  the  ground  of  their  faith  (which  is 
given  not  as  a  condition  here,  but  as  a  fact)  that 
the  assurance  is  applied  to  them.  The  pronoun 
'  for  yon '  may  mean  either  to  your  advantage^  or 
to  you  belongs.  The  maigin  of  the  R.  V.,  indeed, 
gives  '  io  your  sight'  But  that  is  to  introduce  the 
subjective  estimates  of  believers  where  Peter  deals 
with  their  objective  privileges.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  catch  the  point  of  the  noun  whidi 
expresses  the  thing  that  thus  belongs  to  them  or 
is  to  their  advantage.  Not  a  few  interpreters, 
including  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Erasmus,  as  well  as 
the  Versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva, 
take  Christ  as  the  subject,  and  the  noun  as  the 
predicate.  The  E.  V.  follows  this,  giving  •  he  is 
precious '  in  the  text,  and  *  he  is  an  honour '  in  the 
margin.  This  is  opposed,  however,  both  by  the 
form  of  the  Greek  which  marks  out  the  noun  as 
subject  and  not  as  predicate,  and  by  the  close 
connection  with  the  immediately  preceding  sen- 
tence which  IS  indicated  by  the  reduplicating  of 
the  'who  believe'  upon  the  previous  'he  that 
believeth.'  Most  interpreters  now  agree  that  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  not  Christ  Himself, 
but  what  is  called  (m  reference,  that  is,  to 
the  dignity  expressed  in  the  former  sentence) 
*tkt  honour,'  Le,  the  honour  already  spoken 
of,  and  that  the  predicate  is  the  *for  you.' 
This  was  also  rec^ised,  indeed,  by  Wycliffe  and 
the  Rheims  Version.  There  is  some  difference, 
however,  as  to  the  precise  reference  of  the  noun. 
Some  (Gerhard,  Briickner,  Weiss,  Schott,  Huther, 
etc.)  take  it  to  repeat  in  positive  form  what  was 
implied  in  the  n^ative  clause,  'shall  not  be  put 
to  shame.'  Others  (Wiesinger,  etc.)  think  it 
goes  back  to  the  definition  of  the  Stone  as 
'precious*  or  'honourable'  (ver.  6),  the  sense 
being  that  the  value  which  the  Stone  has  in  God's 
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sig^ht  is  a  value  which  it  has  for  them  who  believe. 
Tliis  seems  favoured  by  the  rendering  of  the 
R.  v.,  *  for  you  .  .  .  is  the  preciousness. '  Others 
(Alford,  Fronmiiller,  Cook)  combine  these  refer- 
ences,  and  tliis  comes  nearest  the  truth.  The 
sentence  takes  up  the  whole  idea,  which  has  just 
been  expressed,  of  an  honour  in  which  the 
foundation  stands  with  God,  and  wiiat  that  fact 
carries  with  it  to  believers.  Mr.  Humphry,  there- 
fore, rightly  takes  the  full  sense  to  amount  to  this, 
'  For  you  who  believe  in  Him,  for  your  sakes,  is 
this  preciousness,  this  honour  which  He  possesses ; 
that  so  far  from  being  '*  put  to  shame  '*  (ver.  6),  ve 
may  partake  in  it,  be  yourselves  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God*  {Comm,  on  Rev.  Version^  p.  440). 
— bat  for  anoh  as  are  disobedient.  The  reverse 
side  of  the  prophetic  assurance  is  now  exhibited, 
and,  as  the  omission  of  the  article  indicates,  the 
persons  are  named  now  in  a  more  general  way, 
not  as  if  definite  individuals  were  in  view,  but  so 
as  to  include  all  of  a  certain  kind.  The  reading 
varies  here  between  two  participles,  both  of  more 
positive  import  than  the  simple  *  unbelieving,'  and 
differing  slightly  from  each  other.  They  mean 
'disbelieving,'  or  'refusing  belief,'  and  point, 
therefore,  either  to  the  state  of  disobedience 
which  is  the  effect  of  unbelief  (Alford),  or  (as  the 
form  which  is  on  the  whole  better  supported 
rather  implies)  to  the  mind  that  withstands 
evidence. — The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
this  was  made  the  head  of  the  oomer;  instead 
of  saying  simply  that  shame,  in  place  of  honour, 
belongs  to  tne  disbelieving,  Peter  gives  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  a  less  direct,  but  more  terrible, 
statement  of  the  lot  of  such.  Two  passages  are 
cited.  These  are  not  run  into  one,  however,  as 
the  A.  V.  suggests,  but  are  given  as  two  distinct 
quotations  simply  connected  by  'and,'  as  the 
K.  V.  puts  them.  Portions  of  the  sections  from 
which  tnese  are  taken  are  fused  into  one  sentence 
in  Rom.  ix.  33.  The  first,  which  b  given  according 
to  the  LXX.,  is  taken  from  Ps.  cxviiL  22.  That 
Psalm  is  generally  regarded  as  a  post- Exilian  com- 
position, and  its  occasion  has  been  variously 
identified  with  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  year  of  the  Return,  as  recorded 
in  Ezra  iiL  4  (so  Ewald,  etc),  with  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Second  Temple,  as 
described  in  Ezra  iii.  8-13  (so  Hengstenberg, 
etc.),  with  the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  as 
related  in  Ezra  vL  5-18  (Delitzsch,  etc),  or  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  tabernacles  which 
Nehemiah  (viii.  13-18)  reports  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Temple.  In 
the  Psalm,  therefore,  the  Stone  would  be  a  figure 
of  Israel  itself,  rejected  by  the  powers  of  the 
world,  but  chosen  by  Gold  for  a  position  of 
unexampled  honour.  But  the  Messianic  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  has  its  ground  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  Himself,  and  only  Christ,  was  personally 
and  truly  that  'Servant  of  Jehovah,'  that  'first- 
bom  '  of  God  that  Israel  was  called  as  a  nation  to 
be,  and  that  the  destiny  which  was  so  partially 
fulfilled  by  Israel  was  finally  realized  in  Him, 
who  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel  So  Christ  uses  the 
passage  in  direct  reference  to  Himself  (Matt. 
zxi.  42^44;  Mark  xiL  lO,  li ;  Luke  xx.  17), 
as  it  is  again  applied  directly  to  Him  by  Peter 
(Actsiv.  II). 

Ver.  8.  and,  A  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence.  The  second  passage  is  taken  from  Isa. 
viii.  14,  and  is  given  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
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not  according  to  the  singularly  diveigent  Tersioa 
of  the  LXX.  What  is  said  there  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  namely,  that,  while  He  is  a  sanctuary  to 
those  who  sanctify  Him,  he  will  be  a  '  Stone  for 
striking  against,  and  a  rock  of  stumbling'  to  the 
mass  of  the  faithless  people  of  both  kingdoms,  is 
here  affirmed  of  Christ.  The  terms,  too,  denote 
not  what  the  disbelieving  feel  Christ  to  be  (so 
Luther,  etc.).  or  the  offence  which  they  take  at 
Him,  but  what  He  in  point  of  fact  roust  prove 
objectively  to  them.  Compare  Simeon's  declara- 
tion of  what  the  infant  Saviour  was  destined  to  be 
(Luke  ii.  34,  35).-- A  difficulty  has  been  felt  by 
not  a  few  interpreters  with  the  positive  form  in 
whidi  Christ  is  here  said  to  have  been  modi  what 
these  prophetic  statements  represent  Jehovah  as 
certain  to  be  to  particular  classes.  But  Peter  says 
nothing  more  here  than  what  Paul  affirms  when 
he  speaks  of  the  same  persons  being  a  '  savour  of 
life  unto  life,'  and  a  ' savour  of  death  unto  death' 
(2  Cor.  iL  16),  and  nothing  beyond  what  had  been 
expressed — still  more  strongly,  indeed,  and  in 
terms  of  the  same  citation  by  his  Lord  Himself 
(Luke  XX.  17,  18)— the  truth  that  God's  grace  is 
not  a  neutral  gift,  but  becomes  its  opposite  to  its 
scomers.  Special  difficulty  has  been  ielt  with  the 
statement  that  Christ  was  made  to  the  disbelieving 
head  of  the  comer.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to 
construe  the  sentence  in  an  entirely  novel  way, 
namely,  'He  then  who  on  the  one  hand  is  an 
Honour  to  the  believing  and  tp  the  disl)elieving, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Stone  rejected  of  the 
builders,  was  made  to  the  one  class  head  of  the 
comer,  and  to  the  other  a  stone  of  stumbling,' 
etc.  (Hofmann).  Others  explain  it  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  stone  which  is  not  recognised  by  the 
eye  becomes  an  obstacle  for  the  feet  to  strike 
against  (Gerhard,  Steiger,  etc.).  But  the  point 
may  simply  be  that  the  Divine  demonstration  of 
Christ  as  made  the  very  thing  which  thej  refused 
to  admit  in  Him,  itself  puts  the  disbelieving  to 
the  shame  against  which  tne  believing  are  declared 
to  be  secured.  '  God  thus  poured  into  their  own 
bosom  the  contempt  which  they  had  poured  upon 
His  Son '  (Lillie).— who  atnmble,  disobeying  the 
void.  This  is  not  an  independent  sentence, 
whether  it  be  construed  ass '  They  who  stumble 
are  disobedient,'  etc,  or  as=  *  These  stumble,*  etc., 
or  (with  Hofmann  on  the  uncertain  analog  of  the 
use  of  the  relative  as  an  exclamation  m  Matt, 
xxvi.  30)  as£=*  As  for  those  who  stumble  ...  to 
what  a  fate  were  they  appointed  !'  It  continues 
the  previous  statement,  and  that,  too,  not  as 
appending  a  reason  for  it  (so  apparently  the 
K.  v.,  \for  they  stumble'),  but  m  the  simple 
form  of  an  explanations 'that  is  to  say,  to  those 
who  stumble,'  or,  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it,  '  even  to 
them  which  stumble.'  The  Vulgate  and  the  other 
English  Versions,  Wycliffe,  I'yndale,  Cranmer, 
the  Geneva,  the  Rheims,  as  also  the  A.  V.  and 
the  older  commentators,  such  as  Erasn>us,  Luther, 
etc.,  agree  in  making  the  'word*  dependent  on 
the  ' stumble.*  Most  now,- however,  following  the 
Syriac,  Bengel,  eic,  rightly  connect  the  'word' 
with  the  'disobeying,'  both  because  the  'stumble' 
has  been  already  sufficiently  defined,  and  because 
the  participle  otherwise  would  be  a  pointless 
addition.  The  stumbling  (again  in  the  objective 
sense)  and  the  disobed'eftce  are  related  to  each 
other  as  simultaneous  things,  or  as  cause  and 
effect.  Christ  is  what  He  is  declared  to  be  to  a 
certain  class,  when  or  because  they  disobey  the 


Word.     He  is  made  a  stone  of  stmnbling  only  to 
those  who,  bv  rejecting  that  Word,  in  point  of 
fact  turn  God's  grace  in  Christ  to  their   own  hart. 
— wherennto  i3ao   they   were   appointed.     A 
solemn  expression  of  the  truth  that  not  only  is  it 
so,  but  it  cannot   be  otherwise.     The  apparent 
severity  of  the  statement  has  been  so  acutely  felt. 
that  a  variety  of  expedienu  have  been  attempted 
with  a  view  to  change  or  mitigate  it.      Tlnec 
classes    of   interpretations  have  to   be    noticed. 
There  are  those  entirely  unreasonable    interpre- 
tations which  refuse  to  see  that  Peter  has  God  in 
view  as  the   Author  of  the  'appointment,*  and 
add    to   the  verb  'were  appointed*   some    such 
explanation  as  '  by  Jewish  prejudice '  (Hottinger), 
'by  Satan'  (Aretius),  or   '  b^  Old    Testament 
prophecy*  (Mason).    There    are    those,     again, 
which  endeavour  to  make  the  clause  a    single 
sentence  with  the  preceding.     This  is  the    case 
vriih  Erasmus,  Luther,  etc.,  and  also  with  seveiaJ 
of  our  oMer  English  Versions.    Thus  Tjrndale 
gives  *  believe  not  that  wherein  they  were  set,* 
Uie  Rhemish  'neither  do  believe  wherein    also 
they  are  put,'  and  so  substantially  'also  Wyclifie 
and  Cranmer.     But  the  Genevan  has  '  unto  the 
which  thing  also  they  were  ordained.'    There  are 
also    those    (and  this  third  class  embraces    tbe 
great    majority)     which    recognise    a    distinct 
assertion    of    a    Divine    ordinance.      litis     is 
undoubtedly  the  only  valid  exegesis.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  adjust  the  terms  to  any  less  positive  idea. 
The  opening  words  cannot  be  softened  into  '  on 
account  of  which,'  but  denote  the  datiny  or  ^id 
which    is    set    for    the   disobedient     The  verb 
means    here,   as   repeatedly    elsewhere,  ordain^ 
constitute^  appoint^  and  the  '  also  *  has  its  ascensive 
force,  indicaiing  that  there  is  something  deeper 
even  than  observed   fact  to  be  said  upon    the 
subject.     The  precise  thing  to  which   the  dis- 
obedient  are  said  to  be  ordained,   however,   is 
differently  conceived.    Some  construe  t he  sentence 
as  as  to    which    disobedience    also    they   were 
appointed    (Calvin    preferentially,    Beza,    etc) ; 
some  as  =  to    which    stumbling,   etc  (Grotius, 
Bengel,  Steiger,  Huther,  Weiss,  etc) ;  and  some, 
again,  as  =  to  which  disobedience  and  stumbling 
etc.  (de  Wette,  Wiesinger,  Leighton,  Hofinann, 
Lillie,   etc).     Of  these  three  constructions  the 
second  is  the  simplest  and  most  contextual.    For 
the  main  subject  of  the  section  has  been  neither 
the  genesis  of  faith  and  unbelief,  nor  their  moral 
merit  and  demerit,  but  the  positive  honour  which 
is    destined   for  the   believer,  and  the  positive 
shame  or  stumbling   which  is  destined  for  the 
unbeliever.     It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
verb  introduced  here  is  not  the  term  which  bears 
the  techn'cal  sense    of  foreordaining^   but  one 
which    (with    a   single    doubtful    exception    in 
I    Thess.    V.    9)    is  always  used    in  the  New 
Testament  of  things  done  in  time  (cf.  John  xv. 
16;  Acts  XX.  28;  I   Tim.  li.   7;  2  Tim.  L  il). 
There  is,   therefore,   no  affirmation    here    of  a 
predestination  of  some    to  unbelief.     Whatever 
ordination  is  asserted,  is,  as  Wetst'ein  briefly  puts 
it,  an  ordination  'not  that  they  shall  sin,   but 
that,  if  sinning,  they,  shall  be  punished. '    Just  as  it 
is  said  in  ver.  6,  '  Behold,  I  lay  (or,  stt)  in  ?ion 
a  chief  corner-stone,'  so  it  is  said  here  (for  u*e 
verbs  are  the  same)  that  they  *  were  appointed  {px^ 
set).*    In  the  one  case  it  is  what  God  has  actually 
done  in  making  Christ  what  He  is  to  the  Church  ; 
in  the  other  it  is  what  He  has  done  in  so  relating 
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dtsol>e<]ience  and  stumbling  that  the  latter  is  the 

result    of    the    former.     The  historical    relation 

cstml>lished   between    these   two    things   has  its 

CTound   in  the  eternal  purpose  of  G<xl,  and  the 

^e-wr    Testament  does  not  shrink  from  carrying 

bad^  (and  in  the  least  qualified  terms,  of.   Rom. 

ix.     21,  etc.)  the  gravest  moral  facts  of  history 

to  tH<r  Divine  mind.     At  present,  however,  Peter 

spealcs  directly  not  of  the  foreordaining  counsel  of 

Ciod,  but  of  the  fact  that  thin^  are  so  ordered  in 

time,  that  unbelief  carries  in  its  train  the  turning 

to    nien*s  own  hurt  of  that  grace  of   God    in 

Christ    which    brings    honour    to   the  believer. 

Weiss,   therefore,    ueals  more  fairly  than    most 

'vritli  the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  when  he  says 

that   it  '  does  not  speak  of  the  foreordination  of 

individuals  to  ttnl>elief,  or  to  exclu^^ion  from  the 

kingdom  of  God  ;  it  states  that  in  accordance 

'With  a  Divine  arrangement  the  disobedient  are 

appointed  to    stumbhng,  t.e.^   however,   not  to 

going  astray  morally,  but  to  destruction  *  (Bid. 

jTh^pL   1.  p.   208,   Eng.   Trans.).      Thb  Divine 

order  or  determination  of  things,  however,  which 

links  together  subjective  aversion  to  truth  and 

objective    (lenalty,  Is    a    mystery  to  which,   not 

less  than    to  that  of  the  Divine    foreordination, 

L.eighton*s  words  apply  :  '  Here  it  were  easier  to 

lead  you  into  a   deep  than   to   lead   you  forth 

a^^ain.     I    will    rather  stand  on  the  &ore  and 

silently  admire,  than  enter  into  it.* 

Ver.  9.  Bat  ye  sie  an  elect  race.  From  these 
thoughts  of  terror  Peter  returns  to  the  brighter 
sde  of  the  compensation  which  the  believer  has 
for  temporal  loss  and  trial,  and  instances  in  a 
single  breath  four  great  titles  of  Christian  honour. 
These  express  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the 
life  of  faith  over  the  life  of  disobedience  ;  for  the 
emphatic  *  but  ye '  contrasts  the  readers  not  with 
the  Old  Testament  Church,  but  with  those  just 
described  as  destined  to  stumble.  They  exhibit 
the  Christian  life,  therefore,  in  antithesis  to  a  life 
rooted  in  mere  nature  and  nationality.  They 
recall  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  these 
scattered  sojourners  are,  according  to  the  New 
Testament  standard,  that  very  Church  of  God 
which  national  Israel  was  meant  to  be  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  standard.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  use  of  the  ^uccesfdve 
terms  racff  nafion,  people  (which  are  simply 
taken  from  the  LXX.),  Peter  had  in  view  any 
sach  dLktinctions  as  those  between  people  as  of 
like  descent,  people  as  of  like  customs,  and  people 
as  an  organized  body  (Steiger).  But  all  four 
terms  point  to  the  fact  that  believers  are  not  a 
mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  but  form  a  unity, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  unity  worthy  of  the  name. 
So  they  are  designated,  first  of  all,  in  words 
attested  probably  by  Isa.  xliii.  ao,  a  race  (not 
merely  a  generation^  as  the  A.  V.  here,  and 
only  here,  renders  the  term),  a  body  with  com- 
munity of  life  and  descent ;  and  elect  in  so  far  as 
they  were  made  this  by  God's  choosin?  and 
separating  them  out  cf  the  world. — a  royal  pxieat- 
hood.  I'liis  second  title  is  taken  from  the 
description  of  Israel  in  Ex.  xix.  6,  and  is  of 
somewhat  uncertain  import.  It  Is  variously 
taken  to  be  equivalent  to  'kings  and  priests' 
(Ullie,  on  analogy  of  Rev.  i.  6),  '  a  magnificent 
priesthood  *  ( Aretius),  '  a  priesthood  exercising 
kingly  rule  over  the  world'  (Wiesinger),  *a 
priesthood  serving  a  king '  (Weiss),  *a  priesthood 
belonging  to  a  king  and  m  his  service '  (Huther), 
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•  a  priesthood  of  kingly  honour  *  (Hofmann),  *  a 
kingdom  of  priests '  (Schoit).  The  form  of  the 
adjective  used  here  (and  probably  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament)  means,  however,  belonging  to 
a  kingt  or  worthy  of  a  king^  and  never  *  consisting 
of  kings,' or  'having  kingly  nile.*  The  phrase 
itself,  too,  represents  a  Hebrew  phrase  which  is 
understood,  indeed,  by  the  Syiiac  Version,  the 
Targums,  the  Septuagint,  and  a  few  com- 
mentators, such  as  Keil,  to  denote  a  kingship  of 
priests,  or  a  body  of  priests  with  kingly  honour, 
but  is  held  by  most  to  mean  a  kingdom  con- 
sisting of  priests,  a  community  ruled  by  a 
king,  and  dedicated  to  His  service,  and  having 
the  priestly  right  of  access  to  Him  (see  Dillmann 
on  Ex.  xix.  0).  Hence  the  import  of  the  title 
as  applied  by  Peter  depends  on  the  question 
whether  he  uses  it  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
Greek  terms,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  original 
Hebrew  as  inexactly  rendered  by  the  LXX.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  will  mean  '  a  kingdom  indeed, 
but  one  of  priests.'  In  favour  of  this  it  is  urged 
that  it  retains  the  analogy  of  the  other  titles,  each 
of  which  names  some  purely  natural  or  national 
community,  and  qualifies  it  by  a  distinctive 
epithet.  They  are  named,  that  is  to  say,  a  race^ 
but  are  distinguished  from  others  as  dect^  a 
nation  but  a  holy  one,  a  feofU  but  a  peculiar 
one,  and,  in  the  same  way,  a  kingdom  but  one  of 
priestly  order  and  membership.  In  the  former 
case,  the  idea  will  be  simply  that  of  a  priesthood 
'belonging  to  a  king,'  or  *of  kingly  honour.' — a 
holy  nation,  i.e,  a  commonwealth  consecrated  to 
God, — a  title  taken  again  from  Ex.  xix.  6,  and 
in  the  same  connection  as  there. — a  people  for 
poBseBsion,  ue,  a  people  whom  God  has  taken 
for  His  own.  The  A.  V.,  following  Tyndale,  the 
Genevan  Version,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
induced  probably  by  the  Vulgate's  rendering, 
gives  'oeculiar'  (as  also  in  Tit.  ii.  14), — a  wokI 
which,  having  lost  its  etymological  sense,  is  now 
an  inappropriate  rendering.  Wyclift'e  gives  'a 
people  of  purchasing;'  Cranmer,  *a  people  which 
are  won;  the  Rhemish,  'a  people  of  purchase.' 
The  noun  occurs  again  in  i  Thess.  v.  9  (A.  V. 

*  to  obtain '),  2  Thess.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  *  the  obtain- 
ing*), Eph.  i.  14  (A.  V.  'purchased  possession'), 
and  Heb.  x.  39  (A.  V.  'saving').  The  cognate 
verb  is  translated  purchase  (Acts  xx.  28;  i  Tim. 
iii.  13).  The  noun  may  have  either  the  active 
sense  of  acquiring^  acquisitionj  or  the  passive 
sense  of  the  thing  acquired.  It  is  wrongly  taken 
in  the  former  sense  here,  however  (Schoit,  e.g.^ 
makes  it  =  a  people  yet  to  be  acquired),  because 
Peter  deals  not  with  what  God  is  to  make  His 
people  in  the  future,  but  with  what  He  has  made 
them  now.  The  phrase  reproduces,  with  some 
change  in  the  form,  the  idea  expressed  in  Isa. 
xliii.  21,  as  well  as  in  Ex.  xix.  5.  The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  the  latter  passage  occurs  again  in 
such  passages  as  Deut.  vii.  6  (A.  V.  'a  special 
people'),  xiv.  2,  ocxvi.  18;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4  (A.  V. 
•peculiar  treasure') ;  Mai.  iii.  17  (A.  V.  'jewels'). 
It  dtnoies  property, — ^not,  however,  mere  properly 
as  such,  but  precious  property,  or  rather  perhaps 
property  belonging  specially  and  individually  to  one. 
liere,  therefore,  it  is  sufficiently  well  rendered  by 
the  K.  v.,  '  a  people  for  God's  own  possession.' — 
that  ye  ahonla  ahow  forth,  or  rather,  as  the  verb 
implies  (which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.), 
that  ye  should  tell  ont  So  Wycliffe  gives 
'  tell '  and  the  Rhemish  '  declare,'  while  Tyndale, 
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Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  have  'show.' — ^the 
ezoellenoes.  The  Greek  word  is  the  familiar 
term  for  virtues^  and  so  it  is  rendered  here  by  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  Wycliffe, 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Rhemisbu 
It  is  used,  however,  by  the  LXX.  as  equivalent  to 
the  Heb.  term  for  praise  or  praisa.  So  it  occurs 
in  the  passage  (Isa.  xliii.  21 )  which  Peter  has  in 
mind  here ;  and  as  the  prophet  speaks  there  of 
the  people  whom  Jehovah  had  formed  for  Him- 
self as  having  a  vocation  to  relate  how  He  had 
glorified  Himself  in  them  (see  Delitzsch,  in  loc.), 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  term  here 
denotes  not  the  zuords  of  praise,  but  (as  it  is  used 
also  by  Philo)  the  things  which  evoke  praise,  the 
excellences  of  God,  whether  in  the  sense  of  the 
excellent  deeds  of  His  grace  (so  Schott,  as  most 
nearly  expressing  the  idea  in  Isaiah),  or  His 
excellent  attribwUs  manifested  in  these  deeds 
(Huther  and  most).  It  is  with  this  object  that 
they  are  made  what  they  are.  If  they  are  what 
these  titles  indicate,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  their 
own  glorification,  but  to  qualify  them  and  put 
them  under  obligation  to  publish  these  excellences 
of  God  to  others.  This  'showing  forth'  may 
apply,  as  it  is  largely  taken,  to  the  duty  of  glorify- 
in<;  God  by  the  fruits  of  a  new  life.  But,  as  the 
verb  is  used  regularly  of  verbal  declaration,  and  as 
the  LXX.  rendering  of  Isaiah's  phrase  (xliil  21) 
has  a  similar  force,  what  is  intended  rather  is  that 
the  N.  T.  Israel  is  set  to  continue  the  prophetic 
vocation  of  the  O.  T.  Israel,  and  is  made  what  it 
is  in  order  to  proclaim  Christ  to  those  outside,  as 
its  predecessor  was  made  God's  people  in  order  to 
be  His  preacher  to  the  nations. — of  him  who 
called  yon,  that  is.  as  formerly,  God,  not  Christ 
— oat  cdT  darknesi  into  bia  marvellous  Ught.  It 
b  to  make  too  little  of  the  term  '  light '  to  say  that 
it  refers  simply  to  the  Christian  life.  It  is  to 
make  too  mudi  of  it,  however,  to  say  that  it 
points  to  God's  own  presence  or  Being  as  that  to 
which  they  are  called.  God  is  light,  but  He  is 
also  in  the  light  (i  John  L  5,  7).  The  familiar 
fieures  point  here  simply  to  two  contrasted  spheres 
of  existence,  to  one  as  that  of  heathen  ignorance 
and  hopelessness,  to  another  as  that  of  holiness 
and  serenity.  This  latter  is  *  His  light,'  the 
sphere  of  existence  which  belongs  to  God,  the 
new  kingdom  which  also  is  'marvellous'  (perhaps 
Ps.  cxviiL  23  is  still  in  Peter's  thoughts)  to  eyes 
opened  to  see  it,  as  is  to  ' idle  orbs'  the  sight  'of 


snn,  or  moon,  or  star  throughoat  the  y^ar,  or  mask^ 
or  woman  *  (Milton). 

Ver.  la  Who  onoe  were  no  people,  l»iit  «*« 
now  God'a  people.     A  solemn  and  satnmary  con- 
clusion, sketching  in  two  bold  strokes   the   ynst 
contrast  between  their  present  and    their    past. 
The  contrast  is  drawn  in  order  that  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  they  may  find  an  incentive  to 
adhere  at  any  cost  to  their  prophetic  "vocation  of 
telling  forth  to  others  the  excellences    of  God. 
Once  they  were  not  only  not  God's  people,  bat 
'no  people.*    National  connection  they  mi^fat  ha-ve 
had,  but  the  unity  that  makes  a  people  iworthy  of 
the  name  of  a  people  they  had  not     Their  lack 
of  relation  to  God  involved  lack  of  that  relation 
to  each  other  which  merges  differences   of  race, 
speech,  worship,  custom,  opinion.     Now  they  are 
not  only  a  people,  with  the  bonds  of  a  true  people's 
union,  but  God's  people,  owned  of  Him  and  ad- 
ministered by  Him. — who  once  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  bat  now  have  obtained  mercy.     If  thej 
were  in  time  past  no  people,  the  reason  lay  here, 
that  God's  mercy  had  not  brought  them  into  rela- 
tion to  Himself.     Two  participles  briefly  express 
this,  and  they  vary  in  tense.     The  former  is  the 
perfect,  as  referring  to  a  state  in  which  they  had 
long  continued   previously.      The  latter  is    the 
historical  past,  as  referring  to  a  definite  act    oi 
God  which  changed  the  state.     Once  they  had 
been  in  the  condition  of  persons  not  compassion- 
ated ;    now  they  are  persons  once  for  all    com* 
passionated  of  God.    The  verse  is  a  free  adapta- 
tion of  the  prophetic  passage  (Hos.  ii.   23 X   hi 
which    Jehovah,   reversing  the  ominous  namesy 
Loruhamah   and  Lo-ammi^   given    in   the    first 
chapter  (vers.  6,  9),  says  of  Israel,  '  I  will  com- 
passion Uncompassionated,  and  to  Not-my-people 
I  will  say  My-people,  and  he  will  say  My  God  !  * 
Peter's  reproduction  is  of  the  most  general  kind, 
omitting    the   characteristic   notes  which    apply 
specially  to  a  people  who  had  once  been  Gc>d*8 
people,  and  had  lapsed  in  order  to  be  restored. 
Though  in  Hosea,  therefore,  the  words  are  spoken 
of  Israel,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  refer  to 
Jews  here.     Paul  applies  them  to  Gentiles  (Rom. 
iz.  25),  and  that  Peter's  view-point  is  the  same 
appears  firom  the  form  which  he  has  given  to  the 
contrast,  which  is  too  absolute  to  suit  those  who, 
while  originally  God*s  people,  had  ceased  to  be 
true  to  that  vocation,  and  had  lost  on  that  ao 
God's  favour.    (See  also  the  Introduction.) 
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Chapter  1 1,    ii,  12. 
Exhortation  to  Purity  of  Life  in  face  of  the  Heathen, 

XI    T^  EARLY*  'beloved,  I  *  beseech  ^^«  as  'strangers  and  «Ch.iT.M; 
-L'     ^pilgrims,'  'abstain'  from  -^fleshly  *^ lusts,  which  war    *>|j;?'^*^ 

12  against  the  soul ;  having  your  *  conversation  *  *  honest*  among 
the  Gentiles ;  that,  whereas  •  they  speak  *  against  you  as  '  evil- 
doers, they  may  by'  your  good  works,  which  they  shall 
** behold,  " glorify  God  in  the  day  of  '  visitation.  Hiff^iiri^' 

ami.  19,  %*,  etc  c  Acts  tiL  6,  99 ;  Eph.  vu  x^  ^See  rets,  to  ch.  i.  z.  #  Acts  xv.  99,  30 ; 

z  llies.  tv.  3,  ▼.  aa ;  x  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  Jer  vii.  14.  /Rom.  xv.  97 ;  x  Cor.  iii.  3,  ix.  xc ;  9  Cor.  i.  x9,  x.  4. 

^See  refs.  to  ch.  t.  14.  k  See  refs.  to  di.  L  15.  <  Ch  iv.  10 ;  Rom.  vii.  x6,  xiL  17,  xiv  9x :  x  Cor.  v.  6 ; 

CaL  iv.  18  :  Heb.  xiii.  9 ;  Jas.  iii.  13,  iv.  17,  etc  kOh.  iii.  x6 ;  Jas.  iv.  zz  ;  Job  xix.  3.  /Ch.  iii.  16,  iv.  15 ; 

Jo.  xviii.  30 ;  Prov.  xii.  4,  xxiv.  X9.  mCh.  iii.  ax.    Cf.  also  Ps.  ix.  34.  n  Mat.  v.  z6,  ix.  8,  etc 

9  La.  xiz.  44.    C£  also  Mat.  xxv.  36,  43 ;  Lu.  L  68,  78,  vii.  z6 ;  Acta  vii.  93,  xv.  X4f  36 ;  Heb.  iL  6 ;  Jas.  L  97. 


5,17;  Rom. 
xu.  Z9; 
X  Cor.  X.  X4 ; 
9  Cor.  vii.  z, 
xii.  X9 ;  Heb. 
vi.  9,  etc. 
b  Rom.  xii.  x. 


•  omit  Dearly  '  sojourners,  as  in  Revised  Version 

•  to  abstain,  as  in  Revised  Version  *  manner  of  life,  or^  behaviour 

•  comely,  good,  or,  with  Revised  Version^  seemly  •  wherein 
'  or^  as  the  result  of 


The  mode  of  address  indicates  a  distinct  point 
of  transition  in  the  Epistle.  The  writer  has 
dealt  so  far  with  what  holds  good  absolutely  of 
Christian  privilege  and  Christian  responsibility. 
He  begins  now  to  enforce  what  Christians  are 
concerned  to  be  and  to  do  in  certain  particular 
circumstances  and  connections.  And  before 
proceeding  to  specify  their  obligations  in  society 
and  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  he  sets  before 
them,  in  the  form  of  an  affectionate  personal 
appeal,  the  attitude  which  they  ought  to  maintain 
generally  in  presence  of  the  impure  and  hostile 
surroundings  of  heathenism.  The  kind  of  life 
which  they  are  sedulously  to  cultivate  in  presence 
alike  of  the  temptations  and  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed  from  their  Gentile 
associates  is  stated  both  on  its  negative  side  and 
00  its  positive.  It  is  recommend^,  too,  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  their  own  position,  from 
the  injuriousness  of  the  things  to  which  they  are 
tempted,  and  from  their  vocation  to  glorify  God. 

Ver.  1 1.  Beloved,  I  beseech  yon  as  strangers 
and  sojoumexB.  The  injunction  is  given  in 
terms  of  tender  urgency.  The  opening  designa- 
tion occurs  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the  Epistles 
of  Peter,  and  in  every  case  except  the  present 
the  A.  V.  translates  it  simply  *  beloved,'  not 
'dearly  beloved.'  Paul  has  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  it  (c£  Rom.  xii.  11;  I  Cor.  x.  14,  xv.  58; 
2  Cor.  vii.  I,  xii.  19;  Phil,  ii  12,  iv,  i).  Here, 
as  also  at  iv.  12,  the  direct  and  appealing  address 
marks  a  turning-point  in  the  Epistle.  The  verb, 
too,  embraces  at  least  the  two  ideas  of  beseeching 
and  exhcrtin^y  and  is  variously  rendered  in 
different  connections  by  the  A.  V.  coil  for  (Acts 
xxviiL  20,  etc.)t  entreat  (Luke  xv.  28,  etc.), 
heseech  (Matt.  viii.  5,  etc.),  desire  (Matt  xxviiU 
32,  etc.),  pray  (Matt,  xviii.  32,  etc.),  exhort 
(I  Pet.  V.  I,  2),  eomfort  (Matt.  ii.  18,  etc). 
They  are  appealed  to  in  the  character  of  strangers 
and  sejoumers ;  of  which  terms  the  latter  is  the 


one  used  in  the  first  designation  of  the  readers 
(see  note  oni.  i,  and  compare  specially  Ps.  xxxix. 
12),  and  conveys  a  somewhat  different  idea  from 
the  *  pilgrims*  of  the  A.  V.,  while  the  former 
denotes  properly  residents  without  the  rights  of 
natives.  They  have  manifestly  the  metaphori- 
cal sense  here,  applicable  to  all  believers  as 
citizens  of  heaven.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
distinction  between  them  is  intended  here, 
although  Bengel  discovers  a  certain  climax  in 
them.  Christians  being  described  by  the  first  as 
distant  from  their  own  house^  and  by  the  second 
as  distant  even  from  their  own  country.  Former 
exhortations  were  grounded  on  their  being 
'children  of  obedience'  (L  14);  these  which 
follow  are  grounded  on  their  being  children 
whose  home  is  not  where  temptation  works. — to 
abstain  from  fleshly  (or,  the  fleshly)  lusts.  The 
Musts'  are,  as  in  i.  14,  not  merely  the  fetid 
sensualities  which  had  attained  such  monstrous 
strength  in  the  heathenism  of  the  time  (though 
these  may  well  have  been  particularly  in  view), 
but  all  inordinate  passions  and  desires,  all  that 
would  come  within  Paul's  enumeration  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19-21),  or  John's 
description  (i  John  ii.  16)  of  *  the  world's  accursed 
trinity*  (Leighton).  They  are  cx^XtA  fleshly  (cf. 
Paul's  *  worldly  lusts,'  Tit.  ii.  X2,  and  Musts  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,'  Eph.  ii.  3),  as  l)eing 
rooted  in,  and  affected  by  the  quality  of,  the 
'  flesh '  or  nature  of  man,  both  physical  and 
psychical,  as  now  depraved.  When  Paul  (Rom. 
vii.  14)  speaks  of  himself  as  *  carnal,'  he  uses  a 
still  stronger  form  of  the  adjective,  one  denoting 
the  personality  as  more  than  of  the  quality  of  the 
flesh, — as  having  the  '  flesh  '  for  the  substantial 
element  of  its  being.— which  war  against  the 
Bonl.  The  *  which  *  might  be  rendered  *  as  they.' 
Peter,  as  the  particular  pronoun  indicates,  does 
not  signalize  certain  lusts,  namely,  those  which 
war  against  the  soul,  but  takes  fleshly  lusts  as  a 
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whole,  and  describes  them  as  being  all  of  a 
quality  hostile  to  the  soul,  and  this  quality  in 
them  he  makes  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  them. 
They  may  work  *  in  our  members  *  (Rom.  viL  5), 
consume  our  strength,  and  injure  us  in  our 
interests,  but  the  *  soul,'  the  very  centre  of  the 
personal  life,  is  the  object  of  their  assault  The 
verb  is  nowhere  used  again  by  Peter  in  this 
figurative  sense  of  carrying  on  a  warfare  (not 
merely  s=  besieging),  but  has  a  similar  sense  in 
3  Cor.  X.  3  ;  I  Tim.  L  18 ;  Jas.  iv.  I. 

Ver.  12.  Having  your  manner  of  life  among 
the  Oentilee  seemly.  The  negative  abstention 
frum  impurities  is  now  defined  as  involving  a 
positive  purity.  The  life  of  self  restraint  in  the 
neart  of  corrupting  heathen  associations  is  to  be 
a  life  so  honesty  or  rather  (with  Wycliflfe  and  the 
Rhemish)  so  good^  so  fair  and  honourable,  that 
even  the  Gentiles  may  confess  its  attractiveness 
— that,  wherein  they  speak  against  yon  as  evil- 
doers, they  may  by  reason  of  your  good  works, 
witneining  (these  as  they  do)  glorify  God. 
Their  outer  life,  with  all  that  in  their  behaviour 
which  is  open  to  the  observation  and  judgment  of 
others,  is  now  specially  dealt  with,  and  they  are 
counselled  to  make  that  a  spectacle  of  good 
works  which  even  prejudiced  and  hostile  eyes 
shall  be  unable  to  contest.  With  this  *  speak 
against  you  '  compare  the  '  as  concerning  thb  sect, 
we  know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against ' 
(Acts  xviii.  22).  The  *  that  *  expresses  the  object 
which  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  keeping  this  seemliness 
of  conduct.  The  A.  V.  (with  B«»,  the  Bishops* 
Bible,  etc)  wrongly  renders  'whereas.*  Equally 
wrong  is  the  *  while '  or  the  '  since '  of  others. 
The  word  means  '  wherein '  (as  A.  V.  in  margin), 
or  '  in  the  thing  in  which/  and  the  idea  is  that  in 
the  very  matter  in  which  they  now  find  ground 
for  speaking  ill  of  you,  they  may  yet  find  ground 
for  the  reverse.  This  matter,  which  is  to  be 
turned  from  a  ground  of  accusation  to  a  ground 
of  honourable  recognition,  or  (as  it  is  here  put)  a 
ground  of  glorifying  God,  need  not  be  identified 
particularly  with  the  'good  works'  (Steiger), 
their  'whole  tenor  of  life'  (de  Wette),  their 
Christian  profession  generally  (Hofmann,  Huther), 
or  their  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts.  It  points 
to  whatever  part  of  their  Christian  practice  their 
Gentile  neignbours  seized  as  the  occasion  of 
slander,  llie  term  translated  '  witnessing '  (which 
is  used  in  classical  Greek  as  the  technical  term 
for  admission  into  the  third  and  highest  grade 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries)  occurs  again  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  I  Pet.  iii.  2,  and  in 
the  nominal  form  in  2  Pet.  i.  16  {*  eye-vntnesses^ 
of  His  majesty).  It  expresses  here  keen  personal 
observation.  The  name  applied  to  these  believers, 
'  evil-doers,' is  of  importance.  It  is  that  which 
Is  also  given  to  Christ  Himself  by  the  chief  priests 
(John  xviii.  30),  and  outside  Peter's  Epistles  it 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  except 
in  that  instance.  Neander  {History  of  the 
Planting  of  Christianiiy,  ii.  p.  374.  Bohn)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  '  Christians  were  now  persecuted 
as  Christians,  and  according  to  those  popular 
opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage  were 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  "  evil-doers "... 
maltficV  Whether  the  name  will  bear  the  sense 
of  state  criminals  here,  however,  is  doubtful. 
The  accusations  thrown  out  against  them  as 
practising  murder,  magical  arts,  infanticide, 
cannibalum,  and  gross  unmorality  belong  to  the 


later  periods  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apologists 
(e,g,  Justin  Martyr's  Apd.  L,  Tertnllian's  ApoL 
xvi.),  and  in  writers  of  the  age  of  Eusebius 
{Hist.  EccL  iv.  7,  v.  i),  and  Augustine  {De 
Cruit.  Dei,  xviii.  53).  At  an  earlier  date  we  have 
the  famous  letter  of  the  philosopher  Pliny  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  which  he  reports  upon 
his  examination  of  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the 
very  territories  here  addressed  by  Peter,  admitting 
that  nothing  had  been  discovered  in  them  worthy 
of  death,  but  charging  them  with  a  stubbornness 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  which  he  deemed  worthy 
of  punishment.  Earlier  still,  we  gather  from  the 
Roman  historians  Suetonius  {Nero,  ch.  16)  and 
Tacitus  {Annals,  xv.  44)  how  they  were  spoken 
a^nst  as  men  of  a  '  new  and  malignant  supersti- 
tion,' as  'hateful  for  their  enormities,'  as 
'convicted  of  hating  the  human  race.'  And  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  at  the  very  earliest  period  to 
which  this  Epistle  may  be  referred,  and  before 
the  state  had  directed  its  attention  to  them,  their 
abstention  from  such  familiar  pleasures  as  the 
public  spectacles,  their  non-observance  of  many 
heathen  customs,  their  gatherings  for  fellowship 
and  worship,  would  expose  them  to  popular 
odium  and  to  the  misrepresentation  of  their 
pasan  neighbours.  Peter's  exhortation  is  not  to 
isolate  themselves,  but  to  be  careful  of  their 
behaviour  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  till  they 
found  a  '  silent  witness  and  ally'(Lillie)  in  the 
hearts  of  their  calumniators  themselves.  It  is 
generally  recognised  that  Peter  has  in  mind  here 
his  Lx>rd's  woids  upon  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  16). 
— in  the  day  of  visitation.  Definition  of  the 
time  when  the  heathen  will  glorify  the  God  whom 
they  at  present  discredit  in  dishonouring  His 
servants.  What  is  this  dayf  Some  take  it  to 
be  the  day  of  judicial  inquisition,  the  time  when 
these  Christians  would  have  to  stand  examination 
at  the  hands  of  heathen  officials  (G^lcum.,  Bengd 
at  first,  etc.).  It  is,  however,  manifestly  God's 
day,  and  not  man's,  that  is  in  view.  Is  it,  then. 
His  day  of  mercy,  or  His  day  of  judgment? 
The  word  (either  as  noun  or  as  veib)  occurs  not 
unfrequently  oi gracious  visitation  {e.g.  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Cjen.  xx.  I ;  Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  31  ; 
I  Sam.  ii.  21 ;  Job  viL  18 ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  Luke  i.  68,  78  ;  Acts  xv.  14).  It  is 
applied  also  to  God's  visitations  in  chastening  or 
pttnishment  (Jer.  ix.  24,  25,  xliv.  13,  xlvi.  25, 
ix.  9  ;  Ps.  lix.  6 ;  Ex.  xx.  5).  Hence  a  variety 
of  interpretations.  Some  think  the  day  is  meant 
when  the  Christians  themselves  shall  have  to 
bear  God's  chastenings  in  the  form  of  the  perse- 
cution which  even  now  overhung  them,  and  when 
their  patience  shall  turn  out  (as  we  know 
indeed  from  history  it  not  seldom  did  turn  in 
such  cases)  to  the  conversion  of  their  adversaries. 
Others  hold  the  reference  to  be  to  the  temporal 
calamities  by  which  God  now  sifts  and  judges 
the  heathen,  or  to  the  final  adjustments  of  the 
)ast  day.  On  the  analogy  of  i  Cor.  v.  20,  it  is 
.ilso  affirmed  that  what  is  in  view  is  the  practical, 
though  unwitting,  confession  oi  God's  glory  which 
will  be  recognised  at  the  last  judgment  in  the 
fact  that  the  goodness  of  the  Christian  life  was 
the  true  cause  of  heathen  slanders  (Schott).  It 
is  most  in  harmony,  however,  with  the  context, 
with  the  analogy  of  Matt  v.  16,  and  especially 
with  the  declaration  of  James  in  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  14),  to  interpret  it  (with 
Hofmann,  Huther,  and   the    great  majority  of 
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dEcgetes  both  ancient  and  modern)  of  the  day  (the  them  to  recognise  in  the  pure  and  unworldly  lives  of 
day  which  had  already  dawned  indeed)  when  God  the  subjects  of  their  present  calumnies  a  witness  to 
diioiild  bring  His  grace  to  these  Gentiles,  and  lead     the  iact  that '  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth.' 


Chapter  II.    13-17. 


TIte  Attitude  to  Constituted  Authority  which  is  implied  in  tlie  Honest 
Conversation  or  Seemly  Manner  of  Life. 

13  *OUBMIT  yourselves  to  every  *  ordinance  of  'man*  for  the  •^jJ**^S!5 

O     Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  ^supreme;*    H'a^^He^ 

14  or  unto  'governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by*  him  for  the    ".''^^^Jri.*!* 
-^punishment  of*  *^ evil-doers,  and  for  the  Upraise  of  them  that  ^^J*,^^ 

15  d  '  welL     For  'so  is  the  *will  of  God,  that  with  '  well-doing    ]^^^ 
ye  may  put  to  "*  silence  the  "  ignorance  of  '  foolish  *  men :    ^J'.'a'cor*^ 

16  as  free,  and  not  \is\ng  your  ^liberty 'for  a  ^  cloak'  of  ''mali-    IJicSri* 

17  ciousness,*  but  as  the  'servants  of  God.     'Honour  all  men,    iV;,7.'ix"H*; 
Love  the  *  brotherhood.     Fear  God.     Honour  the  king.  Rcv.^ii**it' 


€  Roan.  ^  19 ;  I  Cor.  ii.  4,  13,  iv.  3.  z.  13 ;  Jaa.  ill  7.  dVLoxn.  xiiL  z.    Cf.  also  PhiL  ii  3,  iii.  8. 

e  Mat.  iL  x6.  x.  18,  xxviL  a,  zi|  14, 15,  31.  93, 9%  zxviiL  14 :  Mk.  xiii.  o :  Lu.  xx.  9o»  xxi.  19  ■  Acts  xxiii.  34,  ao,  33, 34, 
sadv.  z,  xo,  xxvL  30.  /  La.  xriiL  7.  8,  xxi.  33 ;  Acts  vii.  3a  ;  Kom.  xii.  19 ;  a  Cor.  viu  iz  ;  9  'rhe«.  L  8. 

/-  See  reft,  on  ver.  za.  k  See  refs.  on  ch.  L  7.  1  Mat  i.  z8.  k  Rom.  xii.  9 ;  Heb.  x.  36. 

t  Ch.  iL  ao,  ilL  6^  Z7  :  Mlc.  iiL  4 ;  Lu.  vi.  9,  33,  35 ;  Acts  xiv.  27.  m  Mat.  xziL  za,  34 :  Mk.  i.  95,  iv.  39 ;  Lu.  iv.  35: 

I  Cor.  iz  9 ;  z  Tim.  v.  x8.  ^  ..    "  *  ^^*  *^*  34  •*  J^^  xxxv.  x6.  9  Lu.  xi.  ^o ;  Rom.  ii.  so ;  Ps.  xdii.  8b 

f  Cf.  Ex.  xxvL  Z4 ;  a  Kings  xviL  Z9.  ^  See  refs.  to  ver.  z.  rx  Cor.  x.  39 ;  Gal.  v.  13,  etc. 

s  X  Cor.  vii.  9* ;  Eph.  vu  6.  /  Ex.  xx.  Z9 ;  Eph.  vL  a ;  1  llm.  ▼.  3.  u  Ch.  v.  za 

*  to  every  human  institution  *  sovereign  •  through 

*  or^  vengeance  on  •  the  foolish  •  freedom 
'  covering                                         *  or^  wickedness 

The  relative  duties  of  Christians  are  now  taken  political    necessity '    (Farrar,    Eariy    Days    of 

upas  essentially  concerned  in  that  self-restraint  Christianity^  i.  162). 

and  seemliness  of  conduct  which  was  to  be  the  Ver.  13.  Snbmit  yonxBelves.  The  verb  has 
best  refutation  of  mischievous  misrepresentation,  this  middle  sense  here  rather  than  the  purely 
and  the  best  victory  over  adversaries.  Civil  and  passive  force  of '  be  subjected/  or  (as  the  R.  V. 
political  relations  are  handled  first  of  all  as  those  puts  it)  *be  subject.* — to  every  himian  institn- 
which  most  expose  Christians  to  the  misjudgment  Hon.  The  noun  is  variously  rendered  in  our 
of  the  heathen,  and  as  containing  secret  elements  A.  V.  creati4>n  (Mark  x.  16,  xiii.  19;  Rom. 
of  temptation  to  Christians  themselves.  The  i.  20,  viii.  22 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  Rev.  iii.  14), 
primary  duty  of  submission  is  largely  dealt  with,  creature  {^zxYnyL  15;  Rom.  i.  25,  viii.  19,  20, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  revolutionary  aims  21,  39;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  GaL  vi.  15;  CoL  L 
of  men  who  were 'turning  the  world  upside  down'  I',  23;  Heb.  iv.  13),  building  {^€q,  ix.  11), 
(Acts  xviL  6)  seems  to  have  been  among  the  and  ordinance  (only  here).  In  the  New  Testa- 
earliest  imputations  thrown  out  against  the  ment  it  appears  to  denote  the  act  of  crecUion 
adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  spirit  of  resist-  (Kom.  L  20),  anything  created,  the  creature 
( to  the  Roman  power  fiUed  the  breasts  of  the  (Kom.  i.   25,  viii.    39;  Heb.   iv.   13,  etc.),  the 


Jews  of  these  times,  and  it  was  easy  to  identify  complex  of  created  tilings,  tJie  crecUion  (Mark  x. 

the  new  sect  with  the  old.     There  was  much,  too,  6,  13,    19  ;  2  Pet.    iii.  4,   etc.),   mankind  as  a 

in   the  characteristic  beliefs  of  the    Christians,  whole    (Mark    xvi.    15,    etc),   nature  as   dis- 

their  absolute  loyalty  to  Christ  the  King,  their  tinguished  from  man  (Kom.  viii.  19-21);  while 

iaith   in  the  equality  of  men,  in  a  liberty  with  it    is    also    used    metaphorically    of   the    '  new 

which   Christ  had  made  them  free,  in   the  ap-  creature.'     Hence  some  {e.g.  de  Wette,  Erasmus, 

proaching  end  of  things,  and  the  like,  that  might  etc.)  take  the  sense  here  to  be  =  to  every  human 

all  too  readily  provoke   in    themselves  a  fi^se  creature ;  which    manifestly    would    mean    too 

attitude  to  the  powers  that  were.     '  Submission,  much.      In  classical  Greek  the  term,  however, 

therefore,  was  at  this  time  a  primary  duty  of  all  means  the  act  of  setting  up,  founding,  or  insti- 

who  wished  to  win  over  the  heathen,  and  to  save  tuting    something,    and    here,   therefore,    it    is 

tlie  Church  from  being  overwhelmed  in  some  generally    taken    to    mean    something    that   is 

burst    of  indignatiod  which  would  be  justified  established^  an  institution  or  ordinance.     It  is  not 

even  to  reasonable  and  tolerant   Pagans  as    a  to  be  limited,  however,  to  magistracy  only,  or  to 
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persons  in  authority,  or  to  magisterial  lawa 
(Luther),  but  is  to  be  taken  in  the  absolute  sense, 
embracin^i  under  it  all  the  different  forms,  king- 
ship, magistracy,  and  the  rest,  which  follow.  It 
is  descril^  as  '  human,'  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of 
bein^  founded  on  the  necessities  of  human  society 
(Lilhe),  or  as  dealing  only  with  things  pertaining 
to  man  in  contrast  with  other  institutions  which 
deal  with  things  '  pertaining  to  God  ;  *  but  either 
(as  most  interpret  it)  in  the  sense  of  being 
established  by  man,  or  (with  Hofmann,  and  now 
Huther,  etc.)  in  the  sense  of  applying  to  man, 
ordering  man's  social  and  political  life  and 
relations.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  both  by 
the  fact  that  the  cognate  verb  (the  proper  force 
of  which  reappears  in  this  exceptional  use  of  the 
noun)  seems  never  to  be  used  in  the  New  Testament 
of  merely  human  agency,  and  by  the  consideration 
that  subjection  to  every  ordinance  which  man 
himself  may  set  up  seems  too  wide  a  charge. — ^for 
the  liord'a  lake.  The  spirit  which  should 
animate  us  in  practising  such  submission  is  thus 
solemnly  added.  And  that  is  the  spirit  which 
recognises  something  Divine  in  human  institutions 
(as  Wiesinger  perhaps  rather  vaguely  puts  it),  or 
better,  the  spirit  of  consideration  for  Christ,  who 
would  be  dishonoured  by  the  opposite  (Hofmann), 
or  more  simply,  the  thought  that  Christ  wills  it 
so.  This  pregnant  statement  of  motive,  there- 
fore, elevates  incalculably  the  duty  itself.  It 
implies  that  our  submission  will  come  short  of  its 
standard  if  the  duty  is  viewed  as  a  merely  secular 
thing,  or  if  the  Divine  purpose  in  civil  institutions 
and  Christ's  interest  in  ihem  are  not  acknow- 
ledged. It  shows,  too,  that  the  very  thing  which 
might  seem  to  weaken  the  sense  of  ordinary  civil 
and  political  obligation,  namely  the  peculiar  duty 
of  loyalty  to  Christ  as  Head,  makes  such  obliga- 
tion a  more  sacred  and  binding  one  to  the 
Christian. — ^whether  to  the  king  as  soyereigii. 
Peter  passes  now  from  institutions  in  the  abstract 
to  their  concrete  representation  in  persons.  The 
subjection  which  is  inculcated  to  the  former  is 
inculcated  to  the  latter,  and  in  both  cases  with 
equal  lack  of  qualification.  He  does  not  pause  to 
pronounce  on  different  kinds  of  government,  con- 
stitutional, despotic,  or  other,  or  to  adjust  his 
statement  of  the  duty  in  relation  to  the  different 
characters  of  administrations  and  administrators. 
He  takes  the  things  and  the  persons  as  they  then 
were,  and,  on  hi^h  spiritual  grounds,  recommends 
an  inoffensive  and  respectful  attitude  towards 
them.  While  he  speaks  of  them  with  the  same 
breadth  of  spirit  as  Paul  {e.g.  in  Rom.  xiii.  1-7), 
his  standpoint  is  not  quite  the  same.  He  does 
not  deal  with  them  here  as  Paul  does  there,  in 
respect  of  what  they  are  as  powers  'ordained 
of  God,'  but  simply  in  respect  of  this  duty  of 
submission.  Hence  he  can  speak  absolutely. 
For  the  duty  of  submission  must  stand  even  when 
positive  obedience  cannot  be  rendered,  and  when 
(as  in  his  own  case,  Acts  iii.  19,  31,  v.  28-32, 
40-42)  the  mistake  or  abuse  of  '  the  powers  that 
be '  forces  us  to  say,  *  We  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men.'  Peter's  statement  is  something 
essentially  different  from  any  so-called  doctrine  of 
•  Divine  right'  or  'passive  obedience.'  Writing 
as  he  is  to  Roman  provinces,  he  signalizes 
first  of  all  the  Roman  Emperor.  To  him 
submission  is  due  on  the  broad  ground  of  his 
sovereignty ;  for  no  comparison  is  meant  here 
between    him   and   other   rulers,   such   as   the 


*  supreme'  of  the  A.V.  may  suggest.  He  is 
designated  by  a  title  (occurring  also  in  Matt. 
X.  18,  xiv.  9 ;  John  xix.  15 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  2,  etc) 
which  would  be  appropriate  enough  on  the  lips 
of  non-Romans,  as  the  Greek  language  had  do 
term  exactly  equivalent  to  the  L^tin  word  for 
Emperor,  or  in  subject  territories,  but  not  in 
Rome  itself.  Horace  (Carm,  iv.  14)  might  name 
the  Emperor  Augustus  lord  of  the  worl^  but  not 

*  king ' !  The  title,  though  it  continued  to  be 
applied  to  priests  in  the  religious  phraseology  of 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  given  to  the  head  of  the 
Roman  state  from  the  time  of  Tarqutn's  expulsion 
(Cic  /(ep.  2,  20,  $]),  and  the  odium  which 
clung  to  it  all  through  the  Republic  followed  it 
into  the  imperial  times.  Speaking  of  the  vxadled 
'  ro}*a/  IsLWS  *  of  the  later  empire.  Gibbon  {^lyxiime 
and  Fall,  ch.  xliv.)  says  *  the  word  [lex  re^ia) 
was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The  slaves 
of  Commodus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at 
the  name  of  royalty.' 

Ver.  14.  or  to  goremoia,  i.e,  administrators 
of  provinces,  procurators,  propraetors  procon- 
suls, as  also  Asiarchs  and  other  officials.  Wy- 
cliffe  renders  it  '  dukes  ; '  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the 
Genevan  and  the  Rhemish,  'rulers.' — as  sent 
through  him,  that  is,  through  the  king;  not,  as 
some  (including  even  Calvin)  strangely  imagine, 
through  the  Lord, — a  reference  precluded  not 
only  by  the  parallelism  with  'as  supreme,'  bat 
also  by  the  choice  of  the  peculiar  preposition 
'through.'  The?»e  governors  should  have  our 
submission,  because  they  are  the  king's  delegates. 
— for  pimiahment  of  evil-dooia  and  for  com- 
mendation of  well-doers.  The  object,  with  a 
view  to  which  they  are  sent  with  their  delegated 
powers,  is  itself  a  reason  for  yielding  them  respect 
and  subjection.  They  are  meant  to  be  on  the 
side  of  order  and  right,  and  therefore  on  the  side 
of  God.  The  idea  of  their  office  is  the  repression 
(the  word  is  a  very  strong  one  =  vengeance,  as 
Wycliffe  puts  it ;  it  is  rendered  'revenge*  in  the 
Rhemish  Version)  of  the  evil,  and  the  protection 
and  praise,  i,e,  the  honourable  recognition  of  the 
good  (this  last  term,  literally  =  well-doers,  occur- 
rmg  only  here  in  the  New  Testament).  Peter  says 
nothing  of  the  questions  which  may  be  forced 
upon  the  Christian  when  the  idea  of  the  office  is 
perverted,  or  when  the  governor  sinks  the  office 
in  his  person  and  personal  ends.  Neither  does  he 
suggest  that  the  duty  of  submission  extends  the 
length  of  abstention  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
civil  rights  in  withstanding  the  unjust  action  oif 
rulers.  Paul  made  the  most  of  his  rights  as 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  carried  his  appeal  from 
governor  to  Caesar  (Acts  xvi.  37,  xxii.  25,  xxv. 
II).  He  speaks,  nevertheless,  of  the  heathen 
magistrate  as  the  'minister  of  God,'  and  of  the 
duty  of  being  'subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  conscience'  sake  *  (Hom.  xi  i.  4,  5).  The 
rule  that  injures  is  to  be  obeyed  until  it  can  be 
amended.  The  rule  that  offends  morality  and 
conscience  is  not  to  be  obeyed  ;  yet  its  penalties 
are  to  be  submitted  to. 

Ver.  1 5.  for  so  is  the  will  of  Ck)d,  i.e,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  the  following  effect  {d.  Matt.  i.  18,  where 
the  same  word  is  rendereii '  on  this  wise  *),  namely, 
that  by  well-doing  ye  ailenee  the  ignorance  of 
the  foolish  men.  The  *  well-doing,*  which  might 
mean  doing  deeds  of  kindness  or  mercy  (Mark 
iiL  4 ;  Acts  xiv.  17),  has  here  the  more  general 
sense  of  rectitude  or  dutifulness  of  conduct.     Ihe 
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'^f^J^     'silence*  means   literally   to   muzzle^   and 
m%Ht    be    rendered    *gag.*     But    it    has    the 
secondary    sense    in    its  other  New  Testament 
<>cc«rrcnces,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  two 
passages  (i  Cor.  ix.  9;  i  Tim.  v.    18)  in  which 
^«  Old  Testament  prohibition  of  the  muzzling  of 
•  tbe   ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com '  is  quoted ; 
*»<!»    therefore,    that  sense  should    be    retained 
^>«rc     Those    other    occurrences  are  all  of  pic- 
turesqae  interest— viz.,    Matt,   xxil   12,    34,  in 
Inference  to  the  speecklessnesf  of  the  man  without 
lh«   wedding  garment,  and  the  silencing  of  the 
Saxiducees ;  Mark  L  25,  Luke  iv.  35,  of  Christ's 
^rord  to  the  unclean  spirit,  *  Hold  thy  peace ; ' 
Mark  iv.  39,  of  Christ's  word  to  the  raging  sea, 
•  Re  >till.  *    The  noun  used  for  *  ignorance     here 
conveys  the  idea  (which  it  also  has  in  its  only 
other  New  Testament  occurrence,  i  Cor.  xv.  34, 
and  not  unfrequendy  in  the  Classics)  of  wilful, 
babttual  ignorance.     There  is  a  similar  ethical 
sense   in  the   'foolish,'  which  here  (as  in  Luke 
xi.  40^  xiL  20)  has  the  idea  of  culpable  senseless- 
ness,   which   appears    in    such    Old  Testament 
passages   as    Ps.    xiv.    i,   2,  and   which    is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  adjective  in  Rom.    L  2i. 
I*eter's  phrase,  too,   may  mean  not  merely   'of 
foolish  men '  generally  (as  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
both    put    it),    but    of  *  the  foolish  men,    with 
particular  reference  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
*  speaking  against  them  as  evil-doers.'    The  fact, 
therefore,  that  it  was  God's  purpose  to  make  the 
good  lives  of  His  servants  a  means  of  silencing 
the  oppositions  of  their  enemies,  was  a  further 
reason  for  proving  themselves  loyal  citizens  and 
submissive  subjects. 

Ver.  16.  as  free,  and  not  as  having  your 
fi«edom  for  a  oovering  of  wickedness,  but  as 
bond-servants  of  God.  Liberty  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  licence.     M  ilton  speaks  of  those  who 

'  Bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free  ; 
Lioeace  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.' 

The  man  possessed  by  the  new  sense  of  freedom 
in  Christ  might  think  it  strange  to  be  the  servant 
of  men,  and  of  such  men  as  heathen  nileis  were. 
Peter  guards  his  readers  against  this  secret 
danger  of  making  their  liberty  in  Christ  a  plea 
for  insubordination  in  the  State,  and  presents  it 
both  as  a  reason  for  order  and  subjection,  and 
as  the  spirit  in  which  these  duties  should  be 
rendered.  Because  they  were  free  they  were  to 
be  submissive;  for  (the  'and'  introduces  an 
explanation  of  the  '  free ')  their  freedom  was  not 
to  be  used  as  a  means  for  concealing  or  palliating 
wickedness,  and  they  themselves,  while  free, 
were  also  God's  bond-servants  and  under  obli- 
gation to  fulfil  His  wilL  'The  freedom  of 
Christians  is  a  bond  freedom,  because  they  have 
been  set  free  in  order  to  be  bond-servants  to  God  ; 
and  a  free  bondage,  because  they  obey  God  and 
Magistrate  not  of  constraint,  but  spontaneously ' 
(Gerhard).  The  'cloke'  of  the  A.  V.  is  apt  to 
mislead.  The  Greek  term  simply  means  a 
'covering,'  and  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
denote  the  covering  of  badgers*  skins  upon  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvL  14).  It  has  no  reference 
(as  Beza  strangely  suppcKses)  to  the  cap  put  on  by 
manumitted  slaves.  Neither  does  it  mean  '  cloak, ' 
except  in  the  figurative  sense  of  something  that 
hides  the  true  character  of  conduct.  The  English 
Versions  mostly  give  '  malice '  or  '  maliciousness ' 
as  the  rendering  of  the  other  noun, — in  this 
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following,  and  perhaps  mi««understanding,  the 
Vulgate.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  however,  gives 
'  naughtiness,'  and,  though  the  word  has  also  the 
more  specific  sense,  and  not  a  few  interpreters 
prefer  it  here,  this  more  general  meaning  of 
'wickedness,*  'evil  conduct,'  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  context.  (See  also  on  ii.  i  ;  and  for 
the  idea  as  a  whole,  compare  2  Pet.  ii.  19 ;  GaL 
V.  13;  as  also  i  Cor.  viii.  10;  Rom.  xiv.  13.) — 
The  connection  of  this  i6th  verse  is  uncertain. 
Our  view  of  its  application  will  be  modified 
according  as  we  relate  it  to  what  precedes  or  to 
what  follows.  Some  take  it  as  an  introduction  to 
ver.  17,  and  as  stating,  therefore,  that  Christian 
freedom  means  the  giving  of  their  dues  to  all  the 
four  subjects  distinguished  there  (Steiger,  Lach- 
mann,  Plumptre,  etc.).  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  statement  of  ver.  16  bears  particularly 
on  such  a  precept  as  the  third  in  ver.  17,  'Fear 
God.'  Others  connect  it  with  ver.  15  ;  in  which 
case  its  import  is  that  the  *  well-doing '  by  which 
adversaries  are  to  be  silenced  must  be  in  the 
exercise  of  a  liberty  implying  freedom  from  deceit, 
and  rejoicing  in  service  (so  Tyndale,  Erasmus, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Hnfmann,  Wiesinger,  Alford, 
etc.).  A  third  connection  is  also  proposed  (by 
Chrysostom,  Bengel,  Schott,  Huther, etc),  namely, 
with  ver.  13  ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  definition 
of  the  general  injunction,  *  Submit  yourselves,' 
which  rules  the  whole  section.  This  last  is  on 
the  whole  the  best,  as  giving  the  principle  that  the 
submission  which  was  enjoined  in  all  these  civil 
and  political  relations  was  to  be  rendered  not  in 
an  abject  spirit,  or  with  concealed  motives,  but  in 
consistency  with  a  liberty  in  Christ  which  was 
also  free  subjection  to  God's  will  and  entire 
loyalty  to  His  service. 

Ver.  17.  Honour  all  men.  A  group  of  four 
precepts  now  follows,  which  Leighton  compares 
to  'a  constellation  of  very  bright  stars  near 
together.'  They  are  remarkable  lor  the  clear-cut 
form  of  expression  in  which  they  are  cast,  and  for 
their  absolute  tone.  Each  is  perfectly  intelligible 
in  itself.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
relation,  if  any,  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  reason  for  their  introduction  at 
this  particular  point  The  first  deals  witii  what 
is  due  to  men  as  such.  For  the  '  all  men '  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  '  ail  to  whom  honour  is  due ' 
(Bengel),  nor  to  all  governors  such  as  those 
alreacty  mentioned.  Apart  from  all  questions  of 
station  or  even  equality,  and  besides  what  we 
owe  them  in  the  distinctive  relations  of  brother- 
hood and  magistracy,  all  men  are  to  receive  our 
honour.  By  this  is  meant  not  exactly  the 
'submission'  previously  enjoined,  nor  even  the 
somewhat  conditioned  esteem  which  Huther  (with 
Weiss,  Wiesinger,  Schott,  etc)  calls  *  recognising 
the  worth  which  any  one  possesses,  and  acting  on 
that  recognition,'  but,  more  broadly  still,  the 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  of  man 
as  such,  and  of  his  natural  claims  upon  our 
consideration  and  respect.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  what  all  men  are  as  bearers  of  the  Divine 
image,  '  the  idea  of  a  dignity  belonging  to  man 
as  man,'  which,  as  Neander  says,  *  was  unknown 
to  the  times  preceding  Christianity'  (see  also 
Dr.  John  Brown  in  loc,), — ^love  the  brotherhood. 
The  followers  of  Christ  were  distinguished  by 
Himself  from  the  mass  of  men  as  brethren 
(Matt,  xxiii.  8),  and  that  name  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  naturally  as  their  own  earliest  designa* 
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tion.  The  *  brethren '  in  their  social  or  corporate 
capacity  are  the  'brotherhood/  and  to  this 
fellowship  we  owe  the  deeper  debt  of  personal 
affection.  The  precept  has  been  given  already 
in  rich  detail  (i.  22).  It  is  re-introduced  here, 
however,  in  an  entirely  new  connection. — fear 
God.  With  this  compare  Christ's  own  words  in 
Luke  xii.  4,  5,  and  see  also  note  on  L  17.  The 
reverential  awe  which  is  due  from  the  subject  to 
supreme  authority,  and  from  the  child  to  supreme 
perfection,  which  makes  it  to  the  one  a  dread 
and  to  the  other  a  pain  to  offend,  is  what  is  to  be 
rendered  (cf.  for  its  New  Testament  position,  Heb. 
xiiL  28 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  I,  ii ;  PhlL  ii.  12,  etc.)  to 
Him  who  is  the  Maker  of  all  men,  the  Father  of 
the  brotherhood,  the  King  of  kings. — ^honour 
the  king.  That  is,  in  the  practical  form  of 
fealty,  and,  where  that  Is  imposible,  in  sub- 
mission, llie  two  latter  precepts  occur  together, 
and  in  the  same  order,  m  Pro  v.  xxiv.  21. — Are 
these  four  precepts  so  many  pearls  unstrung? 
Or  are  they  a  connected  series,  in  which  the  one 
limits  or  defines  the  other  ?  By  some  they  are 
regarded  as  four  particulars  in  which  the  previous 
'  well-doing  *  (ver.  15)  is  to  be  exhibited.  In  this 
case,  too,  a  climax  is  usually  discovered  in  the 
first  three,  while  the  fourth  is  taken  to  be  a  return 
to  the  relation  which  suggested  the  general 
statement  of  *  well-doing '  ( Huther,  etc.).  Others 
think  the  first  a  general  statement  ol  which  the 


three  following  are  applications  (Alfordy  etc.). 
Bat'  this  can  scarcely  suit  the  iMir^  at  least 
Others  consider  theni  to  cover  the  two  great 
departments  of  life,  the  civil  and  the  reiigioiif^ 
and  to  show  how  duty  in  the  former  is  limited  or 
defined  by  duty  in  the  latter  (Schott).  If  any 
inherent  connection  is  to  be  found  at  all.  it  is  in 
this  last  direction  that  it  is  to  be  sought.  The 
closing  precept  indicates  that  Peter  h^  still  in 
view  the  civU  and  political  duties.  The  ver^ 
therefore,  is  introduced  }>erhaps  as  a  final  qoalifi- 
cation  or  explanation  of  his  statement  01  these 
duties.  It  is  appended  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  supposition  that  such  '  submission  '  to  ruleis 
must  interfere  with  other  obligations.  The 
general  principle  of  giving  to  a//  their  daes»  be 
means,  is  unaffected  by  what  has  been  said. 
Honour  to  men  as  such,  and  the  deeper  senti- 
ment of  love  to  the  brotherhood,  reverence  to 
God  and  honour  to  the  king,  are  in  no  manner 
of  conflict.  The  one  is  not  to  be  rendered  at  the 
cost  of  the  other. — The  last  three  precepts  are 
expressed  in  the  present  tense,  as  dealing  with 
habitual  modes  of  conduct.  The  first  precept  is 
given  in  a  tense  which  does  not  express  habit  or 
continuance.  The  difference  is  explained  by 
some  (i,g.  Alford)  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
honour  which  is  to  be  rendered  to  all  men  is 
presented  here  as  a  due  which  is  to  be  given 
promptly  and  at  once  to  each  as  occasion  arises. 


Chapter  IL    18-25. 
Duties  of  Chfistian  Slaves,  and  these  specially  in  the  light  of  Chris fs  Example. 

18  'C  ERVANTS,  be  *  subject  *  to  your  '  masters  with "  all  fear ;  «g«..  «.  .5.. 

kJ     not  only  to  the  good   and  'gentle,'   but  also  to  the    J^^/-'' 

19  'froward.*      For  this  is  -^thankworthy,*  if  a  man   for  *'con- *Seere£s.« 
science  toward   God*   *  endure  'grief,'  suffering  wrongfully.  ^*Tia.vi.^, 

20  For  what  *  glory*  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  'buffeted  for  your^J^J^^^-  .' 
faults,*  ye  shall  "*take  it  patiently?  but  if,  when  "ye  do  well,  t-^^'^^' 
and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take"  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  ^{Jj^j?* 

21  God.     For  even"  hereunto  were  ye  'called;  because  Christ    pSu-l^' 
also  suffered  for  us,"  leaving  us**  an  ^exatnple,  that  ye  should  -^sS-'S-^i! 

22  ^follow  his  ''steps:  who  'did  no  sin,  neither  was  'guile  "found  'Hei!!V.V'* 

23  in  his  mouth :  who,  when  he  was  "  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  ^jAaTJIli; 
when  he  suffered,"  he  "'threatened  not,  but' committed  him-    rj^V^^ 

24  self ^^  to  h\m  that  ^judgeth  'righteously:  who  his  own  self"    j'ii.'tk*' 

7,  10.  xa :  I  Hm.  i.  $,  etc         k  i  Cor.  x.  13 ;  a  Tim.  iii  zx.  i  Phil.  n.  37 ;  Prov.  xr.  13.         i  Job  JixriiL  aa,  xxx.  8. 

/  Mat.  xxri.  67  :  Mk.  xiv.  65 ;  x  Cor.  iv.  zx  :  a  Cor.  xii.  7.  m  Mat.  x  aa,  xxiv.  13 ;  Mk.  xuL  Z3 ;  Rom.  xiL  la ; 

z  Cor.  xiii.  7  ;  a  Tim.  ii.  zo»  za ;  Heb.  x.  3a.  xii.  a,  3, 7 ;  Jas.  i.  za,  v.  z  i.         n  See  refik  at  ver.  15.         c  S4W  reCa.  at  ver.  9. 

/  Cr.  a  Mace.  ii.  aS.     ^  f  Mk.  xvL  ao;  i  Tim.  v.  zo,  a4  ;  Job  xxxi.  7.  r  Rom.  iv.  za ;  a  Cor.  xii.  x8. 

s  Jo.  viii.  34 ;  a  Cor.  xu  7 :  Jas.  v.  Z5 ;  z  Jo.  lii.  4, 8, 9.  t  See  refs.  at  ver.  z.  «  Mat.  L  18 ;  Lu.  xviL  x8 :  Acts 

viiL  40 ;  Rom.  vii.  zo ;  Rev.  xiv.  5.  v  Jo.  ix.  a8  ;  Acta  xxiiL  4 :  i  Cor.  iv.  xa.  w  Acts  iv.  Z7.  jr  Mac  ▼.  35. 


y  See  re£k  at  ch.  i.  Z7. 


.  xxiii.  41 :  z  Cor.  xv.  34 ;  z  Thea.  ii.  zo ;  Tit.  \u  xa. 


1  submit  yourselves.    R.  V,  gives  be  in  subjection 

•  literally,  in  •  or,  considerate 

•  on  account  of  the  consciousness  of  God 

•  if,  when  ye  do  wrong,  and  are  buffeted 


'  you 


*•  when  suffering 


•  or,  perverse 
'  pains 
"  shall  take 
"  left  it 


*  acceptable 

•  credit 

*^  omit  even 
^*  or,  himself 
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•bare"  our  sins  in  his  own  body  "on"  the  *tree,  that  we  «P«^:«  »»: 

•      .«,,io  .  Isa.hii.xi,ia. 

being     dead"  to  sins,  should  live  unto  ^righteousness:  by  ^aosv.so^ 
25  whose  'stripes"  ye  were  healed.     For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  ^r^^"^^ 
astray;**  but  are  now  -^returned"  unto  the  *" Shepherd  and    (fJi^-Jj^J 


*  Bishop  ••  of  your  souls. 

€  Isa.  liii.  ao.  /Isa.  xlv.  sa ;  Joel  iL  t«. 

A  Act«  ».  98 ;  Fhn.  i.  z  ;  z  Tim.  tii.  a ;  Tit.  i.  7. 


^Rocn.  vL  8.  zi ;  GaL  iL  19* 
2edk.  aaiL  7 ;  HaL  xxvi.  31. 


con&truo- 
tionX 
^  Ja  X.  zzy  14 ;  Heb.  xiiL  ao ; 


*'  his  body 
*•  £V,  wi'M  -^.  K,  having  died 


*•  ^r,  with  the  margin  of  R,  K.,  carried  up 

'^^  or^  as  A,  V,  and  R.  V,  in  margin,  to 

••  &r^  with  the  margin  of  R.  K,  bruise 

•*  OTy  as  R.  K,  ye  were  going  astray  like  sheep    *•  tfr,  ye  did  turn  yourselves 

■•  VTf  Overseer,  as  R,  V.  in  margin 


The  household  is  next  dealt  ^th  as  an  institu- 
tion obviously  included  under  the  *  every  ordinance 
of  man '  (ver.  13).  And  in  the  house  the  duty  of 
servants  is  first  declared.  The  bond-servant 
fonned  an  extremely  numerous  class  both  in 
Greek  and  in  Roman  society.  Rich  citizens  pos- 
sessed slaves  sometimes  by  the  thousand.  Pliny 
tells  us,  for  example,  of  a  single  proprietor, 
Claudius  Isidorus,  leaving  by  will  upwards  of 
four  thousand  slaves  {Nai,  Hist,  xxxiii.  47). 
They  occupied  a  position  of  the  most  miserable 
helplessness.  Of  himself  the  slave  had  nothing, 
and  was  nothing.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  he  had 
no  rights.  Varro,  *the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans/  in  a  treatise  written  only  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  gives  a 
classification  of  'implements,'  and  first  among 
these  appeare  the  slave  (Di  Re  Rtistica,  i.  17). 
Aristotle  defines  the  slave  as  a  'live  chattel' 
(/W.  i  4).  In  his  case  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  relationships.  Not  till  Constantine's 
time  did  the  law  begin  to  recognise  marriage  and 
family  rights  among  this  class.  His  master's 
power  over  him  was  absolute.  No  punishment — 
the  scoarge,  mutilation,  crucifixion,  exposure  to 
wild  beasts — was  too  much  for  him.  Not  till 
Hadrian's  time  was  the  power  of  life  and  death 
taken  from  the  master.  Though  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  often  personal  kindliness 
secaied  for  the  slave  what  the  law  denied  him, 
history  has  many  a  page  dark  with  the  record  of 
the  cruel  woes  and  tragic  wrongs  of  the  slave.  It  • 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  Christianity 
entered  with  its  Gospel  of  freedom  and  its  abolition 
of  all  distinctions  between  bond  and  free  in  Christ, 
and  made  numerous  converts,  as  we  know  it  did, 
from  this  class,  questions  both  grave  and  numerous 
arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Christianized  slave 
to  the  heathen  master  and  the  heathen  law. 
Hence  the  distinct  place  given  to  the  slave  in 
Peters  counsels.  Hence,  too,  the  large  space 
given  by  Paul  to  the  slave's  matters,  not  only  in 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  but  in  important  secUons 
of  other  Epistles  {e.g,  i  Cor.  viL  20-24,  xi>*  13  i 
GaL  iii  28;  Eph.  vL  5-8;  CoL  iii  ii,  22-25; 
I  Tim.  vL  I,  2 ;  Tit.  il  9,  10)  addressed  to  very 
diflferent  parties. 

Ver.  15.  Servanti,  •nbmit  youxBelvea  to  your 
BMten.  The  term  for  '  servants '  here  is  different 
from  the  one  by  which  Paul  so  frequently  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  bond-servanL  It  occurs  only 
thrice  again  in  the  N.  T.,  once  in  Paul's  writings 
(Rom.  xiv.  4),  and  twice  in  Luke's  (Gospel, 
xvi   13;  Acts  z.  7).    It  means,  literally,  'one 


belonging  to  one's  house,'  'a  domestic,'  and  in 
Acts  x.  7  it  is  translated  by  our  A.  V.  '  household 
servant.  In  the  best  period  of  classical  literature 
{e,g,  Herod,  viii.  106 ;  Soph.  Track,  S94),  as  also  at 
least  occasionally  in  the  Apocrypha  (Sirach  iv.  30^ 
vL  11),  it  is  applied  not  unfrequently  to  all  the 
inmates  of  one's  house,  or  to  the  '  family '  in  the 
present  sense.  Hence  some  suppose  that  in  the 
present  passage  it  includes  all  domestics,  bond  and 
free.  Others  (Steiger,  etc)  think  it  is  selected  in 
order  to  cover  the  class  of  freedmen  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  earliest  converts.  But  as 
the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  that  of  '  slave,' 
as  it  has  that  meaning  in  such  passages  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  Apocrypha  as  Ex.  xxi.  27,  Prov.  xvii.  2, 
Ecclus.  X.  25,  and  as  that  idea  is  certainly  most 
germane  to  the  context  here,  it  is  generally  taken 
to  denote  bond-servants  in  the  present  pas>age. 
Peter  selects  it  probably  with  a  conciliatory 
purpose,  as  a  more  courteous  term  than  the 
common  one.  It  presents  the  slave  in  closer 
relation  to  the  family,  and  so  conveys  a  softened 
view  of  his  position.  The  phrase  *  submit  your- 
selves,' or  'make  yourselves  subject,'  is  really  in 
the  participle  form,  'submitting  yourselves,'  and 
is  connected,  therefore,  either  with  the  *  honour 
all  men'  of  ver.  17  (Alford,  de  Wette,  etc.), 
with  the  general  injunction  of  vers.  11,  12,  or, 
most  naturally,  with  the  'submit  yourselves'  of 
ver.  13.  The  slave's  duty  is  thus  given  as  an 
integral  section  of  the  great  law  of  subjection  to 
'every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.' 
The  word  used  for  '  masters '  conveys  the  idea  of 
absolute  power.  It  is  used  in  the  present  applica- 
tion elsewhere  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (see 
refs.).  It  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  Divine  title, 
'  Lord'  (Luke  iL  29 ;  Acts  iv.  24 ;  2  Pet.  iL  i ; 
Jude  4;  Rev.  vL  xo).— in  all  fear.  Statement 
of  the  spirit  or  temper  in  which  the  subjection  is 
to  be  made  good.  Is  the  'fear'  which  is  here 
intended  fear  towards  God  or  towards  man  ?  On 
the  ground  that  Peter  afterwards  (iiL  6,  14)  warns 
against  the  fear  of  man,  that  Paul  (Col.  iiL  22) 
appends  the  definition  '  fearing  the  Lord '  to 
similar  counsels  to  servants,  and  that  the  term 
occurs  at  times  without  any  explanatory  additioL 
in  the  sense  of  religious  fear  (L  17),  some  good 
interpreters  (Weiss,  Dr.  John  Brown,  etc.)  take 
the  idea  here  to  be  =  give  this  submission  in  a 
pious  spirit,  in  reverential  awe  of  God.  But  the 
next  clause  seems  to  define  the  fear  here  under 
the  other  aspect,  as  the  feeling  proper  to  the 
position  of  subjection,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances.   It  means,  therefore,  careful  solicitude  to 
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give  faithful  service, '  shrinking  from  transgressing 
the  master's  will  *  (Huther).  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  stronger  phrase,  'with  fear  and 
trembling,'  in  the  Pauline  parallel  (Eph.  vi.  5), 
which  (as  also  in  I  Cor.  ii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  15,  and 
even  Phil.  ii.  15)  appears  to  express  the  broad  idea 
of  watchful,  nervous  anxiety  to  do  what  is  right. — 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
tTOWBxd,  The  '  fear '  has  been  put  absolutely,  '  a// 
fear,'  as  extending  to  everything  which  can  make 
demands  upon  the  servant's  loyalty  and  patience. 
The  same  is  now  required  in  reference  to  cases 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  most  painful  strain. 
It  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  harshness  of  the 
yoke,  but  is  due  equally  to  two  very  different 
types  of  master.  The  one  type  is  described  by 
two  adjectives,  which  are  represented  fairly  well 
by  the  'good  and  gentle*  of  the  A.  V.  The 
second  of  these,  however,  means  more  than  simply 
'gentle.'  Adjective  and  noun  are  of  somewhat 
limited  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.,  and  are  variously 
rendered  by  our  A.  V.,  f.£.  gentleness,  gentle, 
here  and  in  2  Cor.  x.  I ;  Tit.  iii.  2  ;  Tas.  iii.  17 ; 
clemency^  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  moderaiion,  rhiL  iv.  5 ; 
patient^  i  Tim.  iii.  3.  It  expresses  the  disposition 
which  lets  equity  temper  justice,  is  careful  not  to 
press  rights  of  law  to  the  extreme  of  moral  wrongs, 
and  shrinks  from  rigorously  exacting  under  all 
circumstances  its  l^al  due.  It  might  be  rendered 
•considerate,*  or  'forbearing.*  Wycliffe  gives 
mild;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan, 
courteous  ;  the  Rhemish,  modest.  ITie  other  type 
is  described  by  an  adjective,  which  means  literally 
crooked^  twisting  {in  which  sense  it  is  applied,  e,g,y 
to  the  river  Mseander  in  Apotl.  Rhod,  4,  1541), 
and  then  ethically  what  is  not  straightforward. 
Besides  the  present  passage,  it  occurs  only  thrice 
in  the  N.  T.,— in  Luke  iii.  5;  Phil.  iL  15  (in 
which  cases  the  A.  V.  gives  crooked) ;  and  Acts 
ii.  40  (where  the  A.  V.  has  untoward).  So  here 
it  means  not  exactly  capricious  (as  Luther  puts  it) 
or  wayward  (the  Rhemish),  or  even  froward  (as 
both  the  A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  give  it  after 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan),  but 
'  harsh '  or  '  perverse,'  the  disposition  that  lacks 
the  reasonable  and  considerate,  and  makes  a 
tortuous  use  of  the  lawful.  In  ecclesiastical 
Greek  it  is  used  to  denote  the  Evil  One. 

Ver.  19.  For  this  is  acceptable.  The  'this' 
refers  to  the  case  immediately  to  be  stated.  The 
Greek  for  '  acceptable '  here  is  the  usual  word  for 
'  grace.'  Hence  some  take  the  sense  to  be=it  is 
a  work  of  grace,  or  a  gift  of  grace  (Steiger, 
Schott) ;  others,  =  it  is  a  sign  of  grace,  a  proof  that 
you  are  Christians  indeed  (Wiesinger) ;  others,  = 
It  conciliates  or  wins  grace  for  you ;  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  using  it  in  support  of  their 
theory  of  works  of  supererogation.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  it  is  evidently  used  in  the  non* 
theological  sense.  We  have  to  choose,  therefore, 
between  three  ideas,  that  of  gracious  or  attractive 
(as  in  Luke  iv.  22 ;  Col.  iv.  6),  that  of  favour^ 
i.e,  securing  favour  with  one  (so  Huther),  or  that 
of  thankworthy^  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it,  or  better, 
'acceptable,'  as  the  R.  V.  gives  it  in  harmony 
with  the  repetition  of  the  word  in  the  end  of 
ver.  20.  Though  the  second  of  these  can  plead 
the  analogy  of  the  O.  T.  phrase,  '  find  favour,  or 
grace  with  one'  (Gen.  vi.  8,  xviii.  3,  xxx.  27, 
etc),  and  its  N.  T.  application  (Luke  i.  30^ 
ii.  52  ;  Acts  ii.  47),  the  third  is  on  the  whole  the 
best,  as  most  accordant  with  both  the  idea  and 


the  terms  of  Christ's  own  declaration    in   Luke 
vL  32,  which  Peter  seems  here  to  have  in  raind. 
For    the    present,   too,   the    statement    is   given 
generally,  such  endurance  being  presentee?   as  a 
thing  acceptable  in  itself,  and  the  person  (wh«:ther 
God  or  the  master)  bein^  left  unnamed. — if  on 
account   of   (his)   conscionflneai   of   God    one 
enduieth    paina   while   suffering   wxongfnily. 
Endurance,  therefore,  is  not  of  itself  a   *  thank- 
worthy *  thing.     In  the  case  of  any  one,  slave  or 
other,  it  is  so  only  if  it  is  endurance  of  'unong^ 
and  only  if  it  is  animated  by  one's  sense  of  his 
relation  to  God,  not  if  it  is  due  to  prudential 
considerations  or  of  the  nature  of  a  sullen,  stoical 
accommodation  to  the  inevitable.     The  motive 
which  gives  nobility  to  endurance  is  put  in   the 
foreground.     By  this  '  consciousness  of  God '   is 
meant    neither    exactly  the   'conscience   toward 
God '  of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  nor  *  conscientioas- 
ness   before    God,'  far    less   'the  consdonsncss 
which  God  has  of  us '  (as  some  strangely  pot  it), 
but  that  consciousness  which  we  have  of  God, 
which  at  once  inspires  the  sense  of  duty  and 
elevates  the  idea  of  duty.     Though  the  Greek 
word  is  always  translated    'conscience'  in  the 
A.  v.,  it  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  in  the  Bible 
precisely  the  sense  which  is  attached  to  it   in 
modem  philosophical  systems.     Neither  can  it  be 
said  to  convey  even  in  the  Pauline  writings  quite 
the  same  idea  as  in  the  language  of  the  Stoics 
although  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  been 
familiar   with    the    ethical    phraseology   of  that 
school   (see   Lightfoot's  Essay  on  St,   Paul  and 
Seneca    in    his    Comm.    on    Philippians).      Not 
unfrequently,  however,  it  covers  much  the  same 
conception  as  the   'conscience'  of  our  current 
popular  speech.     The  idea  at  its  root  is  know- 
ledge,— knowledge  specially  of  the  moral  quality 
of   our    own    acts.      It    is    the    'understanding 
applied  to  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  as 
reason  is  the  same  applied  to  the  distinction  of 
truth  and  falsehood '  (see  Godet  on  Rom.  ii.  15). 
Though  it  occurs  often  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
repeatedly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
thrice  in  Peter  (here  and  iii.   16,  21),  it  is  never 
found   in   the    Gospels,   except    in   the  dubious 
section  John  viii.   9.     The  Old  Testament  ex- 
pressed a  similar  idea  by  a  different  term,  namely 
the  '  heart.  *    Hence  this  word  occurs  only  once  in 
the  LXX.,  Viz.  in  Eccles.  x.  20,  and  there  it  has 
a  sense  only    approaching    that    of  the    moral 
consciousness,  namely,   that  of  the  'quiet  inner 
region    of    one's    thoughts.'      As    this    is    pat 
emphatically  first,  another  quality  of  acceptable 
endurance  is  equally  emphasized  by  the  '  wrong- 
fully' (the  only  instance  of  the  adverb   in   the 
N.  T.)  which  closes  the  sentence.     The  'grief* 
•of  the  A.  V.   should  be  griefs^  grievances^    or 
pains.     It  carries  us  back  to  the  '  pained  *  of  L  6, 
and  points  to  objective  external  inflictions.     It 
is  the  phrase  used   in   Isa.    liiL  4.     The  verb 
'endure'  here  (which  occurs  only  twice  again  in 
the  N.  T.,  I  Cor.  x.  13;  2  Tim.  iii.  11)  means 
to  dear  up  against,  and   expresses  perhaps  the 
effort  required  to  withstand  the  natural  impulse  to 
rise  against  injustice. 

Ver.  20.  For  what  glory  is  it  (or,  what  kind  of 
giory  is  it).  This  particular  term  for  'glory,' 
with  the  general  sense  of  credit,  though  c?  veiy 
frequent  use  in  the  Classics,  occurs  only  this  once 
in  the  N.  T.— if,  when  ye  do  wrong  and  axe 
buffeted,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently.     Peter  haa 
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in  view  here  than  the  criminars  stolid 
cndunuioe  of  a  punishment  which  he  cannot 
escmpe  (so  de  Wette).  He  means  that  even 
patietti  endurance,  if  it  is  the  endurance  of  what  is 
deserved,  can  bring  no  credit  to  one.  It  is  the 
simple  discharge  of  a  duty  that  is  matter  oi  course 
(Matt  V.  47).  The  'ye  shall  lake  it  patiently,* 
therefore,  of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  correctly  con- 
veys the  idea.  The  two  phrases,  "do  wrong* 
and  '  are  buffeted,'  express  things  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  Fhe  latter  verb  is  peculiar 
to  the  N.  T.  and  ecclesiastical  Greek.  It  is  not 
found  even  in  the  LXX.  It  is  peculiarly  apt 
here,  where  the  treatment  of  slaves  is  in  question. 
It  refers  literally  to  blows  with  the  hand,  'the 
punishment,  and  a  prompt  one,  inflicted  upon 
slaves'  (Bengel). — but  if,  when  ye  do  well  and 
■alTer,  ye  smdl  take  it  patiently,  this  is  accept- 
able with  God.  The  A.  V.,  along  with  various 
other  Vei-sions,  erroneously  drops  the  future, 
*  shall  take  it,*  here.  The  *  weil-aoing  *  intended 
here  seems  to  be  the  patient,  dutiful  l^haviour  oi 
the  slave,  although  the  verb  properly  expresses 
the  doing  of  good  to  one,  or  benefitmg  one.  Some 
editors  insert  '  for  *  before  '  this  is  acceptable  ; ' 
in  which  case  we  should  have  to  fill  up  the  state- 
ment thus  :  *  This  is  truly  a  credit  to  you,  for  this 
is  acceptable  in  God*s  sight* — As  the  ruthless 
S3rstem  of  slavery  reacted  upon  ancient  society  in 
forms  so  terrible  that  it  became  a  proverb  with 
the  Romans,  '  As  many  slaves,  so  many  enemies,* 
so  the  risk  of  a  fatal  breach  between  Christianized 
slaves  and  heathen  masters  was  one  of  the  gravest 
perils  which  had  to  be  fiiced.  The  new  faith 
excited  so  many  (questions  in  the  slave's  breast, 
onestions  as  to  his  personal  rights  and  dignity, 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  called  to  be  a  sufferer 
of  wrong,  the  possibility  of  serving  such  masters 
with  a  pure  conscience,  questions  fitted  to  excite 
the  reTolutionary  spirit  that  his  case  was  the  case 
in  which  it  was  at  once  least  easy  and  most 
Deoes5ary  to  plant  deep  the  conviction  of  the 
paramount  Christian  obligation  of  submission  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  Hence  Peter  cannot  vet  ouit 
this  matter,  but  will  carry  it  up  to  still  higher 
iea<ions,  to  those  found  in  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
calline  and  in  Christ's  own  example.  He  gives 
no  hint  that  the  slave  should  break  with  his 
bondage.  Neither  does  he  give  him  over  to 
political  impotence  or  social  helplessness.  He 
sets  before  him  principles  on  which  he  is  to  quit 
himself  like  a  Christian,  abiding  in  his  calling, 
principles  which  also  were  to  work  like  solvents 
on  the  system  itself,  and  gradually  to  secure  its 
extinction  without  revolution.  'Nothing  indeed 
narks  the  Divine  character  of  the  Gospel  more 
than  its  perfect  freedom  from  any  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  political  revolution.  The  Founder  ot 
Christianity  and  His  apostles  were  surrounded  by 
everything  which  could  tempt  human  reformers  to 
enter  on  revolutionary  courses.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
OUT  Lord  and  His  apostles  said  not  a  word  against 
fte  powers  and  institutions  of  that  evil  world. 
Their  attitude  towards  them  all  was  that  oi  deep 
spiritual  hostility,  and  of  entire  political  sub- 
mission' (see  Goldwin  Smith,  I'oa  the  Bible 
sanction  American  Slavery ^  p.  55, — a  brief  but 
invaluable  discussion). 

Ver.  21.  For  nnto  this  were  ye  called.  Patient 
endurance  of  undeserved  suffering  should  be 
deem^  no  strange  thing  (cf.  iv.  12).  Pain  ul  as 
it  wis,  it  was  involved  in  their  Christian  vocation. 


In  being  called  by  God  to  the  grace  of  Christ, 
they  were  called  to  take  up  His  cross  (Matt  «.  38, 
xvi.  24,  etc ).  The  fact  appeals  with  special  force 
to  slaves ;  for  He  Himself  *  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant  *  (Phil,  ii,  7).  For  the  turn  of 
expression  here,  cf.  Col.  iil  15  ;  i  Thess.  iii.  3  ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  14.  The  A.  V.  needlessly  inserts 
even,  as  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  introduce  a  Zferily  which  is  not  in  the  text. 
—because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you.  The 
best  authorities  give  the  second  person  here 
instead  of  the  *for  us'  of  the  Received  Text 
The  phrase  means  here,  too,  not  '  in  your  stead,* 
but  *  in  your  behalf,*  or  'for  your  good.'  ITie 
idea  is  that  the  servant  cannot  expect  to  be  greater 
than  the  Master.  They  do  not  stand  alone  in 
suffering.  They  are  only  called  to  endure  as 
Christ  endured.  He  suffered,  and  that,  too,  not 
on  His  own  account,  but  in  their  cause  and  for 
their  benefit.— to  you  leaving  behind  (Him)  an 
example.  The  pronoun  (which  again  should  be 
*you,*  not  *us*)\s  put  with  a  strange  prominence 
first,  taking  up  the  immediately  preceding  '  for 
you,'  and  applying  the  fact  most  emphatically  to 
these  bond-servants.  The  'leaving  behind'  is 
expressed  by  a  verb  which  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.,  but  which  occurs  in  reference  to 
death  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith  (viii.  7). 
The  idt^a  of  an  example  is  conveyed  by  a  term, 
of  which  this  is  the  one  N.  T.  instance,  and 
which  denotes  properly  the  sketch  given  to 
students  of  art  to  copy,  or  trace  over  and  fill  in, 
or  the  head-lines  containing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  were  set  for  children  who  were 
learning  writing.  The  idea  of  an  example  is 
expressed  by  different  terms  in  John  xiii.  15 
(where  it  =  sign,  or  pattern),  and  2  Thess.  iii.  9 
(where  it  =  type;  cf.  also  I  Cor.  x.  ii).  The 
object  of  this  bequest  is  next  staled, — in  order 
that  ye  might  follow ;  or,  follow  closely,  as  the 
verb  strictly  means,  whicli  occurs  again  in 
Mark  xvi.  20 ;  i  Tim.  v.  10,  24  (in  this  last  verse 
pointing  to  the  closeness  with  which  some  men's 
sins  pursue  them  to  judgment).— his  steps,  oxfoot^ 
prints.  Compare  also  Kom.  iv.  12,  2  Cor.  xii.  18, 
the  only  other  occurrences  in  the  N.  T.  The 
change  of  figure  from  a  teacher  setting  a  copy  to  be 
imitated,  to  a  guide  making  a  track  to  be  intently 
kept  by  those  coming  after  him,  is  to  be  noticed. 
Huther  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  except  in 
1  John  ii.  6  (where  the  idea  is  more  general),  it  is 
with  particular  reference  to  *  His  self-abasement 
in  suffering  and  death'  that  the  N.  T.  presents 
Christ  as  an  example,  e.g,  John  xiii.  15,  xv.  12; 
Phil.  ii.  5  ;  Heb.  xii.  2  ;  I  John  iii.  i6. 

Ver.  22.  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth.  Of  all  the  apostles, 
Peter,  with  the  single  exception  of  John, 
had  known  the  Christ  of  history  most  inti- 
mately, and  had  seen  Him  in  the  circumstances, 
both  public  and  private,  most  certain  to  betray 
the  smfulness  of  common  human  nature,  had 
such  been  latent  in  Him.  Peter  had  felt,  too, 
not  less  strongly  than  others,  how  the  type 
of  holiness  which  Christ  taught  conflicted  with 
his  own  traditional  Jewish  notion  of  a  holiness 
bound  up  with  the  rigid  observance  of  Sabbath 
laws  and  ceremonial  rules  of  life.     But  with  what 

2uiet  strength  of  fixed  conviction  does  he  proclaim 
Ihrist's  blamelessness !  Nor  can  Peter's  con- 
fession of  that  sinlessness,  as  he  lingers  over  it  in 
this  section,  be  said  to  come  behind  either  Paul's 
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•who  knew  no  sin  *  (2  Cor,  v.  21),  or  John's  *in 
Him  is  no  sin '  (i  John  iii.  5).  It  is  the  af&rmap 
tion  of  a  freedom  not  only  from  open  but  also 
from  hidden  sin,  a  sinlessness  not  in  deed  only, 
but  also  iu  word,  and  indeed  (as  the  'guile' 
implies,  on  which  see  also  at  ii.  I)  in  thought. 
The  ]angu2^e,  as  Bengel  suggests,  is  peculiarly 
pertinent  to  the  case  of  slaves  with  their  strong 
temptations  to  practise  deception.  The  choice  of 
the  verb  *was  found'  or  'was  discovered'  (see  also 
on  i.  7)  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  a  sinless- 
ness which  had  stood  the  test  of  suspicious  sifting 
and  scrutiny.  The  statement  is  given,  too,  with 
the  direct  and  positive  force  of  simple  historical 
tenses,  which  may  imply  (as  Alford  puts  it)  that 
in  nc  instance  did  He  ever  do  the  wrong  deed,  or 
say  the  guileful  word.  All  this,  however,  is  in 
the  form  not  of  words  of  Peter's  own,  but  of  a 
reproduction  (taken  exactly  from  the  LXX.,  only 
that    *  sin '  appears    here,    while    *  iniquity '    or 

*  lawlessness '  appears  there)  of  the  great  pro- 
phetic picture  of  Jehovah's  servant  in  Isaiah  (liii.  9). 

Ver.  23.  who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not 
again ;  when  sdBTering,  threatened  not.  Peter 
continues  to  speak  partly  under  the  influence  of 
Isaiah's  description  (liii.  7  seems  clearly  in  his 
mind,  although  he  no  longer  reproduces  the  very 
words),  and  partly  under  that  of  personal  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  in  Christ.  The  tenses 
change  now  from  the  simple  historical  past  to 
imperfects  expressive  of  sustained  action.  Most 
interpreters  notice  the  climax  from  the  reviling^ 
or  injury  by  word,  to  the  more  positive  suffermg^ 
and  from  the  abstinence  from  returning  reviling 
in  kind  (the  verb  '  reviled  not  again  *  is  another 
word  peculiar  to  Peter)  to  abstinence  even  from 
threats  of  retaliation  where  actual  retaliation  was 
impossible.  The  sentence,  therefore,  exhibits 
Christ's  example  in  suffering  in  its  quality  of 
silence  and  patience,  as  the  former  verse  dealt 
with  the  Quality  of  innocence.— but  left  it  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteoosly.  The  Rhemish 
Version,  following  the  singular  reading  of  the 
Vulgate,  renders  'to  him  that  judgeth  him 
unjustly,'^  9%  if  Pilate  were  the  judge  in  view. 
Here,  as  in  i.  17,  God  the  Father's  prerogative 

*  of  judgment '  is  introduced.  There  the  impartial 
righteousness  of  His  judgment  was  a  reason  for 
a  walk  in  godly  fear.  Here  it  is  the  ground  of 
assurance  for  the  innocent  sufferer.  What  is  it, 
however,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  committed  to 
this  Righteous  Judge?  Many  interpreters  {e^g. 
Winer,  de  Wette,  etc.)  and  Versions  (including 
Wycliffe,  the  Rhemish,  and  both  the  A.  V.  and 
the  R.  V.  in  the  text)  supply  himself  tA  the  object 
of  the  committal  Thw,  however,  is  to  give  the 
active  verb  a  reflexive  force ;  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  the  case  of  this  verb,  Mark  iv.  24, 
which  is  appealed  to,  not  being  really  in  point. 
Hence  others  make  it  =  committed  his  judgment, 
or  his  cause  (so  Gerhard,  Calvin,  Beza,  the 
Syriac,  Tyndale,  and  the  margin  of  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.),  or  Yas  punishment  (the 
Genevan),  or  his  vengeance  (Cranmer).  The 
unnamed  object,  however,  should  naturally  be 
supplied  from  the  things  dealt  with  in  the 
immediate  context.  These  are  clearly  the  wrongs 
patiently  endured  by  Christ  With  Luther, 
therefore,  etc.,  we  may  best  render  it  indefinitely 
'left  it,*  understanding  the  *  it*  to  refer  to  the 
subjection  to  reviling  and  sujiringjusi  mentioned. 
This    is   better    than    (with   Alford)    to   make 


it  =  committed  His  rrvilerjund  injwren;  althoogh 
we  might    thus   secure    an    allusion  to    Christ's 
prayer  in  behalf  of  His  enemies  (Luke  xziiL   34}- 
Ver.  24.  who  himself  bore  onr  ains  in  hia 
body  on  the  tree,  or,  as  in  margin  of  the  R.  V., 
carried  up  .  .  .  to  the  tret.     From  Christ's  fellow- 
ship with  us  in  suffering,  and  from  His  innocence 
and  patience  as  a  Sufferer,  we  are  now  led  up  to 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  example  which  He  has 
left  of  an  endurance  not  for  wrong-doings  but  for 
well-doing.     What   He    endured   was  not    only 
without  personal  cause  or  personal  demerit    on 
His  own  side,   but  in    the  cause  and    for    the 
demerit  of  others.     The    vicariousness    of    His 
sufferings  adds  to  His    example    a  power   and 
grandeur  higher  still  than  it   receives  from   the 
qualities  already  instanced  in  it.     So  far,  there- 
fore, as  vie  1  nous  suffering  is  a  possibility  to  us, 
this  new  statement  applies  to  the  example  which 
we  are  to  study  in  Christ.     It  is  clear,  howereT, 
that  in  taking  up  here  the  idea  of  suffering  *  in 
your  behalf     with  which    he  had  started,    and 
showing    What    that    involved,    Peter    speed  tly 
carries  us  beyond  the    idea    of   example,    and 
into  a  region  in  which  Christ  stands  alone  as  a 
Sufferer.     He  places  us   now  before  the  Cross 
itself,  and  in  words  each  of  which  is  of  utmost 
value,    touches  upon   the  great  mystery  of   the 
relation  in   which    Christ's    sufferings    stand   to 
our  sins.     The  phrase  '  to  the  tree  *  points  us  at 
once  to  the  climax  of  His  vicarious  suffering.  His 
death  upon  the  Cross.     In  designating  the  Cross 
'  the  tree,*  Peter  is  supposed  by  some  {e.g,  Bengel) 
to  have  selected  a  term  which  would  appeal  with 
peculiar  force  to  slaves,  their  class  being  familiar 
with  punishment  by  the  tree  in  various  forms,  the 
cross,  the  fork,   etc     Peter,   however,   uses  the 
same  term  in  Acts  v.  30,  z.  39,  where  there  is  no 
such  reference  to  slaves.    So  here  he  adopts  it 
simply  as  it  had   been  suggested  by  such  Old 
Testament    passages    as    Deut   xxi.    22.     It   is 
probable,  too,  that  he  has  in  view  those  ideas  of 
criminality  and  shame,  and  the  position  of  one 
unrier  the  curse  of  the  law,  with  which  the  word 
is  associated  in  the  Old  Testament  passage.     The 
same    great    Passional  of  Isaiah   (specially  liii. 
4,  II,  12)  is  also  manifestly  in  Peter's  mind,  some 
of  its  characteristic  terms,  as  rendered   by  the 
LXX.,    reappearing    here.      No    interpretation, 
therefore,  can  be  just  which  fails  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  prophetic  basis  of  the  sUtement.     How, 
then,  is  the  central  phrase  '  bare  our  sins '  to  be 
understood?    The   verb    occurs    indeed    in    the 
New  Testament  (see  also  on  ver.  7)  in  the  simple 
sense  of  carrying  up,  or  bringing  up,  as  e.g,  of 
Christ  bringing  Peter  and  James  and  John  up  to 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  i),  of 
Christ  being  carried  up  into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv. 
^l),  etc     It  has  also  the  sense,  frequent  enough 
in   the  Classics,  of  sustaining.     Here,  however, 
its  acces<%oritrs  shut  us  up  to  a  choice  between  two 
technical  meanings,  namely,  that  of  offering  up,, 
and   that  of  bearing  punishment.     Hence  some 
(including  the  great  name  of  Luther)   take  the 
sense  to  be  '  made  an  offering  of  our  sins  on  tlie 
tree,'  or  '  brought  our  sins  as  an  offering  to  the 
tree'     In  favour  of  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
same  verb  has  already  been  used  in  this  sense  in 
ii.  5  (as  it  is  again  in  Heb.  vii.   27,  xiii.  15  ;  cf. 
also  Jas.   ii.    21),  and  that  there  is   a  distinct 
analogy  in  the  Old  Testament  formula  used  of  the 
priert  offering  on,  or  bringing  offerings  to,  the 
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altar  (Lev.  xiv.   20;  2  Chron.   xxiv.    16).     But 
there  axe  fatal  objections  to  this  view,  as  e.g,  the 
unexampled  conception  of  the  sins  being  them- 
selves    the   offering ;   the    equally    unexampled 
description  of  the  Cross  as  an  altar  (notwith- 
standing Heb.  xiii.  10) ;  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
mron  but  before  the  altar  that  sacrificial  victims 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  put  to  death  ;  and 
the    difierence  thus  created  between  Peter's  use 
and   Isaiah's  use  of  the  same  terms.     The  other 
sense*    viz.   that  of  bearing  the  consequences^   or 
p^yntg-  the  penalty^  of  sin,   is  supported  by  the 
weightiest  considerations,  as  e,g,  the  fact  that  the 
verb  in  question  is  one  of  those  by  which  the 
Greek    Version    represents    the    Hebrew    verb, 
which  (when  it  has   'sin'  or   'iniquity'  as  its 
object)  means  to  bear  punishment  for  sin  (whether 
one's  own  or  that  of  others)  in  numerous  passages 
both    of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  {jt,g. 
Lev.    xix.    17,   XX.   19,   xxiv.    15  ;  Num.  v.  31, 
xiv.  34  ;  Ezek.  iv.  5,  xiv.  10,  xvi.  58,  xxiii.  35) ; 
the  New  Testament  analogy  in  Heb.  ix.  28  ;  the 
harmony  with  what  is  said  of  the  Servant  01 
Jehovah  in  Isa.  liii.     The  addition  in  His  body 
brii^   out  the  fact  that  this  endurance  of  the 
punishment  of  our  sins  was  discharged  by  Him,  not 
remotely  as  was  the  case  with  the  Israelite  under 
the  Law  who  brought  a  victim  distinct  from  himself', 
but  directly  in  His  own  person.     The  phrase  to 
(or,  on  io^  not  on")  the  tree  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  meaning.     It  gives  the  whole  sentence  the 
force  ot  a  picture  representing  Christ  with  our 
sins  upon  Him,  and  carr}'ing  them  with  Him  on 
to  the  final  act  of  penal  endurance  on  the  Cross. 
The  statement,  therefore,  is  more  than  a  figure 
for  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sin,   and  means 
more  than  bearing  sin  sympathetically,  burdening 
one's  heart  with  the  sense  of  sin,  or  destroying 
the  power  of  sin  in  us.     It  involves  the  two  ideas 
of  sacrifice  and  substitution  ;  the  latter  having 
additional  point  ^ven  it  by  the  '  Himself  (or,  as 
our  £.  V.   puts  It,  '  His  own  self '),  which  is  set 
both  emphatically  first  and  in  antithetical  relation 
to  ^our  sins.'    It  can  scarcely  mean  less  than 
what  Weiss   recognises    when  he    says :  '  It  is 
plain,    therefore,    that  in   consequence   of   Isa. 
liii.,  Peter  regards  this  sin-bearing  of  Christ  in 
behalf  of  sinners  as  the  means  whereby  sin  has 
been  removed  from  them,  and  by  which,  there- 
fore, the  stain  of  guilt  has  been   effaced '  {Bib, 
Tkeol.    i    p.    233,  Eng.   Trans.).     It  gives  no 
theory,  however,  of  kow  this  sin -bearing  carried 
nch  efficacy  with  it.^in  order  that  we,  having 
died  vnto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteonsneflB. 
The   ransom,    from    the    necessity  of  ourselves 
bearing  the  consequences,  or  legal  liabilities  oi 
our  sins,  however,  is  not  an  end  to  itself.     It  is 
done  with  a  view  to  the  killing  of  the  practical 
power  of  sin  in  us,  and  to  our  leading  a  new  life. 
A  dtoth  unto  the  sins  which  He  bore  is  given  here 
as  the  position  into  which  we  were  brought  once 
for  all    by    Christ's    p;reat    act    of   sin-bearing. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  historical  past  '  having  died.' 
Ihe  idea  of  this  death,  though  it  is  expressed  by 
a  term  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
(which  some  wrongly    render    'being   removed 
away  from'),  is  the  same  as  the  Pauline  idea 
(Rom.  vl  2,  II).     And  through  this  death  comes 
the  new  life  which  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
'righteousness  ; '  which  term  has  here,  of  course, 
not  the  theological  sense    of  justification  or  a 
Mstified  state^  which  some  still  give  it,  but  the 
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ethical  sense  which  it  has,  «.^.,  in  Rom.  vi.  16, 
18,  19,  etc. — ^by  whose  bruise  ye  were  healed. 
The  word  rendered  both  by  the  A.  V.  and  by  the 
R.  V.  'stripes,'  occurs  only  this  once  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  original  it  is  a  collective 
singular,  and  means  properly  a  weal,  the  bruise 
left  by  blows  or  by  the  scourge.  Hence  it  is 
thought  that  Peter  uses  it  with  reference  to  the 
slaveys  punishment.  He  takes  it,  however, 
simply  from  Isa.  liii.  5,  adopting  what  applies 
properly  only  to  the  effects  of  one  kind  of  punish- 
ment as  a  vivid  figure  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  a 
whole,  and  passing  at  the  same  time  naturally 
from  the  '  we '  and  '  our '  to  the  direct  personal 
address 'ye,' which  so  distinguishes  the  Epistle. 
Bengel  calls  this  '  a  paradoxical  expression  of  the 
apostle.'  It  gives  the  double  paradox  of  grace — 
heated  with  a  stripe,  and  healed  with  what  is 
laid  upon  another  than  the  patient  himself.  The 
moral  sickness  of  sin  is  translated  into  the  health 
of  righteousness  by  the  pain  of  the  Sinless. 

Ver.  25.  For  ye  were  going  astray  as  sheep. 
Continuing  Isaiah's  strain,  Peter  adds  a  reason 
for  what  he  has  just  said  of  a  restoration  to 
righteousness,  or  soundness  of  life.  The  figure 
passes  from  that  of  sickness  into  that  of  error. 
As  the  better-sustained  reading  gives  the  participle 
in  the  masculine  (not  in  the  neuter,  as  if 
qualifying  the  '  sheep '),  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
comparison  otherwise  than  it  is  given  in  the 
A.  V,  The  readers  are  compared  simply  io sheep, 
not  to  wandering  sheep.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
said  themselves  to  have  been  once  wanderers, 
and  in  that  state  of  estrangement  from  God  to 
have  been  like  sheep,  —  helpless,  foolish,  and 
heedless.  Thus  the  figure  stands  in  Isa.  liiL  6, 
and  so  here  it  connects  itself  at  once  with  the 
subsequent  idea  of  retuminp,  to  a  Head,  The 
use  of  the  sheep  as  a  figure  oi  man  in  his  natural 
alienation  from  God  is  one  of  the  commonest  in 
the  Old  Testament  {e,^.  Num.  xxvii.  17 ; 
I  Kings  xxiL  17 ;  Ps.  cxix.  176;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
5,  If).  So  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xviiL 
12,  13;  Luke  XV.  4,  etc.);  although  it  is  used 
also  as  a  figure  of  docility,  etc  Qohn  x.  4,  5, 
etc). — ^Bnt  ye  turned  yourselves  now.  On  the 
ground  of  such  instances  as  Matt.  ix.  22,  x.  13, 
Mark  v.  30^  viii.  33,  John  xiL  40,  xxi.  20,  it 
seems  necessary  to  give  the  verb  the  middle  sense 
here,  although  it  might  seem  more  in  harmony 
with  the  context  to  render  it  'are  returned,' so 
as  to  bring  out  more  clearly  what  had  been  done 
for  them.  It  is  in  the  past,  too,  as  referring  to 
the  definite  act  of  turning,  once  accomplished. 
He  to  whom  they  turned  is  Christ  (not  God  here), 
who  is  designated  both  the  Shepherd  of  their 
souls  and  the  Overseer  of  their  souls.  The  tirle 
'  Shepherd,'  indeed,  is  used  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Ps.  xxiii.  I ;  Isa.  xL  il ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  II,  12,  16).  But  it  is  also  applied  to 
Messiah  there  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  24),  while  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  not  only  claimed  for  Himself 
by  Christ  (John  x.  ii),  but  is  given  to  Him  again 
by  Peter  (v.  4).  The  use  of  the  title  '  Bishop,' 
or,  as  it  (imply  means  '  Overseer '  or  '  Guardian,' 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  '  Shepherd,'  it 
was  a  name  given  to  the  '  presidents  of  the 
churches,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  One  Shepherd  and  Bishop,  the  Head 
ot  the  whole  Church'  (Huther),  or,  as  others 
suggest,  it  may  have  risen  from  such  Old 
Testament  usages  as  the  ascription  to  the  Lord 
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God   (in  Ezek.  xxxir.  11,   12)  of  the  action  of  of  tending,  protecting,  and  directing  it.     In  tht 

'seeking  out*  the  sheep;  which  action  is  expressed  New  Testament,  too,   the  'pastors'   in    Paul's 

by  the  verb  cognate  to  the  title.    The  two  designa-  enumeration  of  functionaries  in  the  Church  (Eph. 

tions  are  closely  akin.     The  early  Greeks  spoke  iv.    11)  are   'shepherds,'  and  the  cognate  verb 

of   their    princes    as    shepherds   of   the  people,  which  our  A.  V.  renders  '  feed '  in  such  passages 

transferring  the    name    not    from    the    pastoral  as  John  xzi  16,  Acts  xx.  28,  i  Pet.  v.  2,   has  the 

function  of  feeding  the  flock,  but  rather  from  that  wider  sense  of  '  shepherding '  or  '  tending.* 


Chapter  IIL    1-7. 

T/ie  Law  of  Christian  Order  in  the  Household^  as  applied  to  t/te  Relation  of 

Marriage. 

1  T    IKEWISE,*  ye  wives,  be  in  •subjection*  to  your  own  *^^^,"* 
-L/     husbands;  that,  if  any  *obey  not  the  word,'  they  also  ^^^^J^ 
may  '  without  the  word  be  ''  won  *  by  the  '  conversation  *  of  the  ^tiL^i^/i: 

2  wives  ;  while  they  ^  behold  *  your  ^  chaste  conversation  *  coupled  J^^^  J^l^, 

3  with  fear  ;  whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that '  *  outward  adorn-  '^^]'^'-^' 
ing  of  ^plaiting  the  *hair,  and  of  wearing*  of  'gold,*  or  of    uJ^iT-Vf' 

4  *  putting  on  of  apparel ;"  but  let  it  ^  the  "hidden  'man  of  ^cTx'SJ: 
the -^  heart,  in  that  which  is  ^not  corruptible,"  even  the  oma-  SiifS's; 
ment  of  a  ''meek  and  'quiet  'spirit,  which  is  in  the  *  sight  of  riS*,I^'ii 

5  God  of  great  price.  For  after  this  manner  in  the  old  time"/lec^dlf«t 
the  holy  women  also,  who  *  trusted"  in  God,  '^  adorned  them-  xlcS^/ia; 

6  selves,  being  in  subjection  "  unto  their  own  husbands :  even  "  pI^v^cu^  3. 
as  Sarah  ''obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  'Lord:"  whose  axri-JS;?; 
'daughters  ye  are"  as  long  as"  ye  *do  well,  and  are  not  icVk^xm 

7  afraid  with  any  'amazement"    Likewise,*'  ye  husbands,  dwell**    ««.'«>:.. 
with  t/iefn  according  to  'knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the    v.  3*1  x. 30: 
wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  ^  vessel,**  and  as  being  '  heirs  together  *'  /  acu  iii  ^ 
of  the  -^  grace  of  ^  life  ;  that  your  prayers  be  not  *  hindered  cPf^-^ 

M  Rom  u.  09 :  I  Cor.  sdv.  95.  0  Rom.  tiL  »9 ;  9  Cor.  tv.  t6 ;  Eph.  iiL  16,  f  Ch.  i  99 :  Rom.  ik  15,  39 ; 

I  Cor.  iy.  5,  eta  f  See  refs.  at  ch.  i.  4.  r  Mat.  ▼.  5,  xi  *9,  xxi  5 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Pis.  xxxvi.  zi. 

» Isa.  Izvi.  9 ;  x  Tim.  iL  9.  t\  Cor.  iv.  ax  :  Gal.  vi.  x.  n  Lu.  xvL  X5  :  z  Tim.  ii.  3,  v.  4,  etc.  v  Ps.  cxiiv.  15 


Prov.  L  13 ;  Isa.  li.  5  :  Ja  v.  45 :  9  Cor.  i.  xo.    See  also  refs.  at  cfa.  L  Z3  w  Ezek.  xvi.  iz  ;  Mat  xii.  44 ;  z  11m.  n.  9 ; 

Rev.  xxL  9.  xMat.  viii.  97 ;  Rom.  vL  za  :  Heb.  v.  9,  xL  &  y  Gen.  xviii.  za.  aOaL  iv.  3z.         a  See  icts. 

at  ch.  it  15.  b  Prov.  iii.  95.  c  9  Pet  i.  5,  6.  d^Rom.  ix.  91 ;  z  Thes.  iv.  4 ;  9  tun.  iL  ax. 


t  Rom.  viii.  17 ;  Eph.  iii  6 ;  Heb.  xL  9.  /See re&  at  di.  L  13.  ^PliiL  iL  z6 ;  Jas.  L  za. 

A  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Rum.  xv.  aa ;  Gal.  v.  7 ;  z  Thes.  ii.  z8. 

1  or^  with  R.  K,  In  like  manner  ■  literally^  submitting  yourselves 

•  OTy  even  if  any  are  disobedient  to  the  word 

•  literally y  shall  without  the  word  be  won        •  behaviour,  or^  manner  of  life 

•  literally^  having  beheld  '  the  •  literally^  putting  round 

•  golden  ornaments,  or,  as  R,  V.  puts  it,  jewels  of  gold  ^®  dresses 
**  literally,  in  the  incorruptibility  ;  in  the  incoiTuptible  adorning,  or,  as  R,  V. 

prefers,  in  the  incorruptible  apparel.  **  aforetime,  eiccording  to  R.  V. 

"  or,  hoped        **  submitting  themselves        *'  omit  even  *•  lord 

*'  literally,  whose  children  ye  became     **  or^  if     ^*  or,  do  not  fear  any  terror 
*•  or.  Ye  husbands  in  like  manner  •*  literally,  dwelling 

•'  or,  with  R.  V,  in  margin,  unto  the  female  vessel,  as  weaker 
*•  or,  with  R.  K,  as  being  also  joint-heirs 

When  Paul  defines  the  duties  of  bond-servants,  CoL  iv.  i).  Peter,  dealing  here  specially  with 
he  balances  his  statement  by  a  corresponding  the  application  of  the  general  Christinn  law  of 
exposition  of  the  duties  of  masters  (Eph.  vi.  9 ;     order  and  submission,  passes  at  once  to  the  position 
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of  the  vife  as  one  of  subordination  in  the  house- 
ho1<l.      We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  difference 
1>et'wecn  Peter's  mode   of  handling  the   relative 
duues  and  Paul's,  that  there  were*  few  Christian 
husbands  in    the    territories    add  res -ed    by    the 
former.      Pettr's    counsels,    while    appljnng    to 
wives  generally,  seem  to  be  particularly  directed 
to  those  married  to  heathen  husbands.     In  i  Cor. 
viL   13-15,  Paul  states  the  general  principle  that  a 
believing    wife  was  not  to  leave  an  anl)elieving 
husband,  although,  if  the  bond  was  broken  by 
the  husband,  she  might  '  let  him  depart,'  and  need 
not   refuse  the  separation.     Peter  here  sets  forth 
the  wife's  duty  under  the  larger  aspect  of  such  a 
meek  adjustment  of  herself  to  her  position  as 
might  form  the  best  persuasive  with  the  husband. 
There  was  much  to  provoke  the  Christian  wife  to 
throw  off  the  heathen  husband's  yoke.     To  the 
Greek  the  wife  was  something  more  than  the 
slave,  but  much  less  than  the  husband's  help- 
meet— his  dependant.     In  the  social  system  of 
Rome,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  husband's  power 
over  the  wife  was,  like  the  father's  power  over 
the  child,  unlimited,  irresponsible,  checked  by  no 
legal  restrictions,  and   so  inherent  that  neither 
age   nor  free  act  nor  insanity  could  dissolve  it. 
*  In  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  family  was  absolutely 
guided  and  governed  by  the  single,  all-powerful 
will  of  the  "father   of  the  household"  {fater- 
familias).     In  relation  to  him  all  in  the  household 
were  destitute  of  legal  rights — ^the  wife  and  the 
child  no  less  than  the   bullock    or    the  slave' 
{Mommscn*s  Ifis/ory  0/ /^ofm.  Book  i.  chap.  v.). 
At  least  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
the    Koman  wife  had  begun  to  scheme  for  her 
^mancipation,  and  a  quarrel  of  the  sexes  set  in 
which   produced  bitter  fruit  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire.     'The  latter  centuries  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,'  says  Dean  Men  vale,  '  are  filled 
with  the  domestic  struggles  occasioned  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  political  restrictions  were 
maintained  upon  the  most  sensitive  of  the  social 
relations '  ( T^  A'omant  under  the  Empire^  iv.  p. 
S4).    Among  such  outlying  populations,  too,  as  are 
now  addressed  by  Peter,  the  wile's  lot  might  contain 
elements  of  bitterness  peculiarly  apt  to  provoke 
her,  when  the  Christian  doctrines  of  equality  and 
purity  took  possession  of  her    mind,   to    rebel 
against  her  position  of  abject  subserviency,  against 
the  harshness  of  the  heathen  husband's  rule,  against 
much  in   the   relation    itself  which    heathenism 
allowed,  but  Christian  feeling  revolted  against 
In  view  of  the  social  disaster  and  the  danger  to 
the  Christian  name  which  repudiation  of  the  ties 
of  iamity  life  would  entail,  Peter  enjoins  on  wives 
patient  regard  to  the  duties  of  their  station,  and 
submission  for  Christ's  sake  to  its  inconveniences. 
Ver.  I.  In  like  manner,  ye  wives,   submit 
yonnelves.     Literally,  it  is    'submitting   your- 
selves,' this  conjugal  dutv  being  represented  as 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  former,  and  simply 
another  application  of  the  general  law  stated  in 
ii  18.— to  your  own  hnabanda.     Here,  as  also  in 
at  least  two  other  passages  where  the  same  charge 
is  given,  viz.  £ph.  v.  22,  Tit.  ii.  5  (in  £ph.  v. 
24,  and  CoL  iii.  18,  the  readino;  of  the  Received 
Text  is  insufficiently  supported),  the  strong  pro- 
nominal adjective  whicn  usually  means   'own' 
or  '  proper '  is  inserted  before  '  husbands. '    There 
IS,  however,  no  such  contrast  intended,  as  some 
interpreters  (Steiger,  etc)  imagine,  between  those 
to  whom  these  women  were  united  in  marriage 
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and  others.  The  fact  that  in  the  decA'ience  of 
the  language  the  adjective  lost  much  of  its 
original  force,  makes  it  doubtful  how  much 
emphasis  can  be  allowed  it  here.  It  may  point, 
however,  to  the  nature  of  the  marriage  relation, 
the  legal  claims,  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  union 
which  it  involved,  as  furnishing  a  reason  for 
submission  (see  Ellicott  on  Eph.  v.  22). — in  order 
that  even  if  any  are  disobedient  to  the  word. 
By  the  word  is  meant,  as  at  ii.  8,  the  sum  of 
Revelation,  or  the  GospeL  The  verb  rendered 
'are  disobedient'  denotes,  as  at  il  7,  8,  the 
disposition  that  stands  out  positively  against  the 
truth.  The  case  supposed  is  expressed  as  an 
exceptional  and  trying  one. — they  shall  without 
word  be  gained  by  the  behaviour  of  the  wives. 
It  would  be  natural  to  take  the  '  word '  to  mean 
here  exactly  what  it  meant  in  the  prior  clause, 
namely,  the  Gospel,  In  that  case,  however,  we 
should  have  to  put  upon  the  term  '  gained '  the 
restricted  sense  (adopted  by  Schott)  of  won  over 
to  conjugal  affection,  to  adherence  to  the  wedded 
relation ;  whereas  what  Peter  seems  to  have  in 
view  is  the  possibility  of  Christian  wives  winning 
over  their  heathen  husbands  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
As  it  would  be  strange  indeed  (in  view  of  Rom. 
x.  14-17)  to  find  an  apostle  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  conversion  to  Christ  without  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  play  upon  the  words 
here,  the  same  term  being  used  (by  a  figure  of 
speech  known  to  grammarians  as  antanaclasis)  with 
different  meanings.  So  Bengel  briefly  explains 
the  term  Tvord  as  meaning  '  in  the  first  instance 
the  Gospel,  in  the  second,  talk.'  The  Syriac 
Version  here  renders  it  '  without  trouble.' 
Wycliffe  rightly  gives  •  without  word.'  Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  the  (lenevan,  and  the  Rhemish  all 
have  '  without  the  word.'  Notice,  also,  how  the 
old  English  sense  of '  conversation  '  (as  =  conduct) 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  here,  and  how  the  verb 
which  oar  old  English  versions  agree  in  translating 
•  won '  here  is  the  one  which  is  used  by  our  Lord 
in  Matt,  xviii.  15  ('  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  \ 
and  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  ix.  19,  20,  21  ('that  I 
might  gain  the  more,'  etc.).  Lei^hton  speaks  of 
a  soul  thus  gained  to  Jesus  Christ  as  '  added  to 
His  treasury,  who  thought  not  His  own  precious 
blood  too  dear  to  lay  out  for  this  gain.*  The 
idea,  therefore,  is  that,  even  in  those  most  un- 
promising cases  where  the  heathen  husband 
steeled  himself  against  the  power  of  God's  own 
Word,  the  Christian  wife  might  haply  win  him 
over  to  Christianity  by  the  silent  persuasion  of  a 
blameless  life,  without  word  of  hers.  Where  the 
preached  Word  failed,  the  voiceless  eloquence  of 
pure  and  consistent  wifely  behaviour  might 
prevail,  without  labour  of  spoken  argument  or 
appeal.  And  the  possibility  of  such  victories  of 
patience  should  encourage  the  wife  to  a  wifely 
submission  which  might  be  hard  to  natural 
inclination.     Compare  Shakespeare's 

'  Th«  nlenoe  often  of  pure  innocenos 
Persuades,  when  speaking  faili.' 

— /KiM/#r*«  TaUf  iL  s. 

Ver.  2.  having  beheld  your  chaste  behaviour 
coupled  with  fear.  On  the  force  of  the  '  beheld,' 
as  implying  close  observation,  see  on  ii.  12,  where 
the  same  term  occurs,  llie  behaviour  is  styled 
chaste^  not  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  English 
adjective,  but  as  covering  purity,  modesty,  and 
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whatever  makes  wifely  conduct  not  only  correct 
but  winsome.  It  is  further  defined  by  a  couple 
of  words  which  mean  literally  '  in  fear,'  but  are 
happily  paraphrased  by  our  A.  V.,  'coupled  with 
fear,'  after  Tyndaie,  Cranroer,  and  the  Genevan. 
What  is  meant  is  not  exactly  '  the  fear  of  God,' 
but  rather  a  sensitive  respect  for  the  husband  and 
the  married  relation.  I1ie  chastity  or  purity  of 
behaviour  is  exhibited  as  associated  necessarily 
with  the  dutiful  spirit  that  recoils  from  everything 
inconsistent  with  the  woman's  and  the  wife's 
position.  Nothing  could  better  express  what  is 
meant  by  this  '  fear,'  therefore,  than  Leighton's 
well-known  description  of  it  as  'a  delicate  and 
timorous  grace,  afraid  of  the  least  air  or  shadow 
of  anything  that  hath  but  a  resemblance  of 
wronging  it,  in  cournge,  or  speech,  or  apparel' 

Ver.  3.  whoee  adorning  let  it  be  not  the 
outwwd  adorning  of  plaiting  of  the  hair  and  of 
wearing  of  oraamenti  of  gold,  or  of  patting  on 
of  appareL  The  sentence  opens  with  the  relative 
'  whose '  without  any  noun.  It  admits,  therefore, 
of  being  construed  in  more  than  one  way.  I'he 
'  whose '  may  be  taken  in  the  possessive  sensct 
and  so  =  whose  be  not  the  outward  adorning, 
etc  ;  or  =  whose  distinction  let  it  be  not,  etc.  ; 
or  s  whose  business  let  it  be  not,  etc.  (Huther, 
etc.).  Or  the  relative  may  have  supplied  to  it 
the  subsequent  noun,  and  so  =  whose  adorning 
let  it  be  not,  etc.  (so  both  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  with 
Wiesinger,  Schott,  Hofmann,  etc).  As  the 
'  adorning '  means  properly  not  the  act  of  adorning 
but  the  adommtni  or  ornament  itself,  the  latter 
construction  is  preferable.  Tiie  statement,  then,  is 
that  the  adornment  which  wives  are  to  value  is 
not  that  which  is  effected  by  the  particular  acts 
of  plaiting  or  braiding  the  hair,  wearing  of  gold 
(f.#.,  as  the  form  of  the  noun  implies,  pieces 
or  ornaments  of  gold ;  see  on  t.  7,  18), 
putting  on  of  apparel  (literally,  dresses).  The 
terms  expressing  these  acts,  'plaiting,'  'wearing' 
(literally,  putting  round  one\  and  'putting  on,' 
occur  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
They  denote  two  distinct  kinds  of  female  adorn- 
ment, namely,  what  the  person  itself  presents, 
and  what  is  put  upon  it.  Hence  we  have  first 
the  plaiting  of  the  natural  ornament  of  the  hair, 
and  then  other  two  modes  which  are  given  as 
branches  (so  the  '  or '  indicates)  of  one  species  of 
artificial  ornamentation.  The  arts  themselves 
had  gone  to  unheard-of  excess,  as  we  learn 
from  literature,  coins,  and  sculpture,  among  the 
heathen  ladies  of  the  Empire.  Pliny  the  elder 
speaks  of  having  seen  Nero  s  mother  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  gold  tissue,  and  LoUia  Paulina  in  apparel 
covered  with  pearls  and  emeralds  costing  fifty 
millions  of  sesterces,  which  would  be  something 
like  ;f 432,000  {l/ist,  Nat.  xxxiii.  19,  ix.  35,  36). 
From  other  writers,  such  as  Ovid  \de  Art,  Am^ 
iii.  136),  Juvenal  {Satir,  vi.  502),  and  Suetonius 
{Ciaud,  40),  we  learn  what  extravagance  of  time, 
pains,  and  expense  was  lavished  upon  the  dressing 
of  the  hair,  how  great  ladies  had  slaves  carefully 
instructed  for  that  one  service  and  specially 
assigned  to  it,  how  by  rows  of  false  curis,  curious 
braidings,  and  strings  of  jewels,  the  hair  was 
built  up  high  above  the  head.  (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Antiq,  under  Coma^  and  Fairar*s  Early 
Years  of  Christianity^  i.  p.  c.)  How  much 
reason  Peter  had  to  dread  the  infection  of 
Christian  women  with  the  same  disease  of  luxury, 
we  may  gather  from  what  appears  later  in  the 


writings  of  such  leaders  of  the  Church  as  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  last 
named,  ia  his  Padagogue  or  Instructor^  dcTOtes 
much  space  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  what 
is  permissible  and  the  censure  of  what  is  wroog 
in  regard  to  dress,  ear-rings,  fingerringiSy  the 
binding  of  the  hair,  etc  It  may  be  inferred, 
perhaps,  from  Peter's  statement  (and  the  inference 
IS  borne  out  by  what  we  know  from  other  sources) 
not  only  that  many  of  the  first  Christian  converts 
were  women,  but  that  not  a  few  were  women  of 
means  and  position.  He  does  not,  however, 
speak  of  ornaments  and  tasteful  attire  as  things 
unfit  for  a  Christian  woman,  but  condemns  excess 
of  attention  to  such  things  as  if  they  made  the 
wife's  real  attractions.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
the  Gospel  is  a  law  of  liberty,  which  declines  to 
be  bound  to  one  rigid  line  of  application  in  all 
circumstances.  Compare  the  important  pai«lle2 
in  I  Tim.  ii.  9,  la 

Vcr.  4.  bat  the  hidden  man  of  the  lieart. 
This  phrase  is  taken  by  some  to  be  practically 
equivalent  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  '  new 
man '  (Col.  itu  10),  or  the  '  new  creature '  (2  Cor. 
V.  17  ;  Gal.  vL  15},  ue.  the  regenerate  life  itseif 
on  its  inward  side,  the  new  nature  that  is  formed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  '  in  the  secret  workshop  of 
the  heart,*  '  the  new  way  of  thinking,  willing,  and 
feeling'  (Fronmiiller,  so  also  Alford,  Wiesinger, 
Beza,  etc).  It  b  analogous,  however,  rather  to 
the  other  Pauline  expressions,  the  'inner  man' 
(Eph.  iii.  16),  or  the  '  inward  man  *  (Rom.  viL 
22  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16).  Of  itself  it  denotes  not  the 
regenerate  life  specifically,  but  simply  the  inner 
lite,  the  true  self  within,  the  contrast  here  beii^ 
between  those  external  accessories  of  ornamenta- 
tion on  which  it  b  vain  to  depend  for  power  of 
attraction  or  persuasion,  and  those  inner  qualities 
of  character  which  are  the  secret  of  all  permanent, 

Srsonal  influence  (so  substantially  Calvin,  Bengel, 
uther,  Hofmann,  Schott,  Weiss,  etc).  The 
term  'man'  is  used  much  as  we  use  the  /,  the 
self  xht  personality.  It  is  described  as  '  hidden,' 
in  antithesis  to  those  exterior,  material  adornments 
which  are  meant  to  catch  the  eye  And  it  is 
defined  as  '  of  the  heart,*  as  found  in  the  heart, 
or  identified  with  iL  Clement,  in  the  treatise 
alrea'ly  referred  to  (Pad.  iii.  i),  defines  the 
'  inner  man '  as  the  '  rational  nature  which  rules 
the  outer  man.'— in  the  impeziahableneM  of  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  The  inner  personality 
of  moral  beauty  which  makes  the  wife's  true 
adorning,  which  belongs  to  the  heart  and  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  outer  eye,  is  further  defined  in 
respect  of  what  it  consists  in.  That  is,  as  the 
phrase  literally  runs,  'in  the  imperishable  of  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit ; '  the  adjective  meaning 
not  'without  stain/  or  ' nncomipted,'  as  Grotius, 
Luther,  Erasmus,  take  it,  but  in  accordance  with 
t  7,  simply  'permanent'  in  opposition  to  the 
transitory  and  decaying.  This  is  construed, 
therefore,  in  several  ways ;  either  as  =  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  (so  A.  V.,  but  with  a 
certain  stram  upon  the  Greek) ;  or  =  in  the 
incorruptible  apparel  of  a  meek  and  ouiet  spirit 
(so  R.  v.,  with  Hofmann,  Alford,  etc)  ;  or  =  in 
the  impenshableness  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, — 
i.e.  in  what  cannot  perish,  namely,  a  meek  and 

auiet  spirit.    This  last  is  most  in  harmony  with 
le  previous  contrast  (in  L  7)  between   praved 
faith  which  is  to  be  found  nnto  praise  at  Christ^ 
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cominff,    and    gold    that    perisheth.     So    the 
Rhenush  gives  '  in  the  incorruptibility  of  a  qniet 
mad  a  modest  spirit.'    The  other  old   English 
A^efslons    are  in  confusion,  e.jp.    WyclifTe's   Mn 
iscoTTttption  and  of  mild  spirit,'  Tyndale's  '  in- 
oomipt  with  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit  *  (so  also 
the  Genevan),  and  Cranmer's  'without  all  cor- 
ruption, so  that  the  spirit  be  at  rest  and  quiet.* 
The    quality    of    metkness    implies   more    than 
gentleness.     In  the  old  Greek  ethics  it  amounts 
only  to  mildness^  in  the  sense  of  the  opposite  of 
roiijg;hness and  violence  (Plato,  Hep,  558A,  etc), 
or  in  that  of  the  subsidence  of  anger  (Hero<l.  ii. 
18).     It  is  defined  by  Aristotle    as    the  mean 
between    passionate    temper    and    the    neutral 
disposition  which  is  incapable  of  heated  feeling, 
and  as  inclining  to  the  weakness  of  the  latter 
<A*r.  Eih,  iv.  5).     In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
sot  mere  equanimity,  but  the  grace  of  a  positive 
denial  of  self  which  holds  disputings  alien  to  it, 
and   curbs  the  tendency  of  nature  to  passion, 
resistance,  and  resentment  (cf.  also  Matt.  v.  5, 
xxi.  5,  and,  above  all,  Christ^s  application  of  it 
to   Himself,   xi.   29).     Jhe  quality  of  quietness 
expresses   a  tranquillity    or    pcaceableness  (the 
adjective  is  the  same  as  the  '  peaceable  *  of  i  Tim. 
iL  2,  its  only  other  New  Testament  occurrence) 
which   has  its  deep  source    within.     Together, 
therefore,   the  two  epithets   may    describe    the 
beaoty  of  the  spirit  which,  as  Bengel  suggests,  at 
once  shrinks  from  giving  trouble  by  the  assertion 
of  one's    rights,    and    bears    in    calmness    the 
grievances  which  come  from  others. — ^which  ia  in 
the  light  of  God  of  great  price.     The  estimate 
which  is  put  upon  such  a  spirit  by  Him  who  has 
said  of  Himself  that  He  '  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ; 
for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart '  (l  Sam.  xvi.  7), 
shoald  be  a  further  recommendation  of  it  to  these 
women.     The  same  epithet  is  used  to  describe 
thearray  as^i^^/K(i  Tim.  it  9),  and  the  spike- 
nard   as   very  precious    (Mark    xiv.    3).     It  is 
another,  with  a  similar  sense,  which  occurs  in 
i.  7,  and  is  used  to  describe  the  oearl  (Matt.  xiii. 
46)  as  one  'of  great  price,'  and  Mary's  spikenard 
as  *  very  costly  *  (John  xiL  3  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  7). 
With  Peter's  statement  of  the  wife's  true  adorning, 
ojmpare  above  all  the  picture  of  the  virtuous 
woman  in   Prov.   xxxi  (specially  ver.  25) ;  and 
such  classical  parallels  as  this  from   Plutarch's 
Nuptial  Precepts — *  that  adorns  a  woman  which 
makes  her  more  becoming  ;  and  this  is  not  done 
either  by  gold,  or  emerald,  or  purple,  but  by 
those  things  which  give  her  the  appearance  of 
dignity,  orderliness,  modesty.' 

Ver.  5.  For  thus  in  old  time  also  did  the 
holy  women  who  hoped  in  God  adorn  them- 
■elTes,  submitting  themaelTes  to  their  own 
hnshanda.  The  example  of  the  women  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  the  ancient  history  of  God's 
people  furnishes  another  incentive  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kind  of  attraction  just  explained. 
They  were  accustomed  to  seek  in  the  beauty  of 
wifely  character  their  best  adornment,  and  one 
chief  evidence  of  their  being  women  of  this  spirit 
was  the  respect  and  subordination  which  they 
exhibited  in  relation  to  their  husbands.  These 
women  are  called  '  holy '  here  (as  the  prophets 
are  also  designated,  2  Pet  L  21  ;  Luke  i.  70; 
Acts  iii.  21 ;  Eph.  iiL  5)  not  merely  in  rqg^ard 
to  their  personal  character,  but  in  a  semi-official 
sense  as  'women  of  blessed   memory'  (Fron- 


mtiller),  occupying  a  distinct  position  among  the 
people  whom  God  had  separated  for  Himself. 
The  personal  character  b  then  more  definitely 
described  when  it  is  added  that  '  they  hoped  in 
(or,  literally,  toward)  God.'  Their  eye  turned 
Godward,  not  earthward;  their  life  drew  its 
inspiration  not  from  the  present,  but  from  the 
future ;  their  expectation  looked  to  the  perform- 
ance of  God's  promises,  not  to  what  things  as 
they  were  could  yield.  Hence  those  material 
adornments  which  had  such  transient  worth  as 
they  did  possess  only  in  men's  sight,  not  in  God's, 
were  not  to  them  what  the  contagion  of  custom 
and  fashion  threatened  to  make  them  to  the  godly 
women  of  Peter's  own  time. 

Ver.  6.  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham.  Why  is 
Sarah  introduced  in  this  connection  ?  Possibly  as 
the  standard  by  which  the  holy  women  of  old 
measured  their  wifely  submission.  Taking  'as' 
in  the  sense  of  '  according  as '  (with  Schott),  we 
should  have  in  this  sentence  a  new  stroke  added 
to  the  preceding  description ;  and  the  point 
would  be,  that  not  only  did  these  holy  women 
of  olden  time  submit  themselves  to  their  own 
husbands,  but  they  regulated  the  measure  of  their 
wifely  obedience  by  no  lower  standard  than  the 
noble  example  of  Sarah.  Most  interpreters 
(Huther,  Alford,  Bengel,  Schott,  etc.)  retain  for 
the  *  as '  the  sense  of  '  as  for  instance,'  and  take 
Sarah  to  be  introduced  here  simply  as  an  eminent 
example  of  what  characterized  the  holy  women  of 
the  sacred  history  generally.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  she  is  named  here  not  merely  as  one  instance 
out  of  many,  however  brilliant  an  instance,  but 
as  the  ancestress  of  the  Israel  of  God.  As 
Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  the  faithful,  so  Sarah 
is  the  mother  of  all  believing  women,  and  the 
fact  that  their  common  mother  made  herself  £0 
obedient  to  her  own  husband  is  argument  enough 
with  her  daughters  in  the  kingdom  of  God  now, 
as  it  was  with  her  daughters  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  then.  The  completeness  and  constancy  of 
Sarah's  obedience  are  implied  whether  we  read 
the  '  obeyed '  as  an  imperfect  or  as  the  historical 
past ;  for  the  authorities  differ.  The  latter 
reading  (see  similar  instances  in  John  xvii.  4 ; 
Gal.  iv.  8)  indeed  gives  even  greater  force  to  the 
idea  of  completeness,  designating  the  whole 
course  of  Sarah's  wifely  conduct  by  the  quality 
which  belonged  to  it  as  a  finished  whole. — 
calling  him  lord.  The  terms  in  which  she  spoke 
of  Abraham  in  relation  to  herself  are  instancra  as 
the  natural  expression  of  the  spirit  of  meek 
subordination  which  animated  her.  One  im- 
portant historical  occasion  on  which  she  recognised 
him  as  her  lord  (the  same  title  is  given  by 
Hannah  to  Elkanah  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of 
I  Sam.  t  8)  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xviii.  12.  It 
has  been  observed  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
Sarah  is  *  the  mother  even  more  than  the  wife,' 
the  picture  of  a  motherly  afftction,  full  of  tender- 
ness to  her  own  child,  and  of  a  zealous  regard  for 
his  interest,  which  made  her  cruel  to  others.  It 
is  not  less  true,  however,  that  she  is  emphatically 
the  wife,  sinking  her  own  independence  in  her 
husband.  The  only  occasions  on  which  she 
asserts  that  independence  are  the  two  expulsions 
of  Hagar.  In  the  New  Testament  she  appears 
but  se.dom,  once  as  an  example  of  faith  (lieb. 
xi.  II),  twice  where  she  b  entirely  secondary  to 
Abraham  (Rom.  v.  19,  ix.  9),  and  here  in  the 
character  which  Tennyson  depict  s  in  his  Jsadel : 
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'  A  eonnife  to  endure  and  to  obe]^- 
A  hate  of  goasip,  parlance,  mkI  of  ■«»▼. 
Qrowned  Itabel,  throogfa  all  her  pladd  lifc^ 
The  queen  of  marriace,-Hi  moat  perfect  wife.' 

— whose  children  ye  became.  The  statement  is 
not  that  these  women  are  (as  the  R.  V.,  the 
Vulgate,  etc,  render  it)  Sarah's  children,  far 
less  that  they  shall  bi  such,  as  some  paraphrase 
it,  but  that  Ihey  became  or  were  made  such.  The 
phrase  points  not  to  a  change  from  being  Sarah's 
children  after  the  flesh  to  being  her  children  after 
the  spirit,  but  rather  to  a  change  which  made 
those  who  were  in  no  sense  descendants  of  Sarah 
children  of  hers  in  the  truest  sense.  It  applies 
quite  naturally  to  Gentile  readers,  Gentile  wumen 
now  diristianized  being  styled  children  of  Sarah, 
just  as  Gentile  believers  generally  are  called 
children  of  Abraham  (Gal.  iii  7,  etc.).'doing 
well.  Does  this  qualify  the  '^e'  in  the  previous 
*  ye  became, 'and  so  express  either  a  condition  or 
an  evidence  of  the  spiritual  kinship  in  which  the 
women  whom  Peter  addresses  stood  to  Sarah? 
Or  does  it  qualify  the  *  holy  women '  of  old,  and 
so  express  certain  characteristics  of  their  wifely 
example?  The  difficulty  of  esiablishing  a  very 
clear  connection  between  these  participles  and 
the  past  verb  •  ye  became,'  has  induced  some  to 
prefer  the  former  view,  and  to  treat  the  first  part 
of  ver.  6  as  a  parenthesis.  Thus,  according  to 
Bengel  (Westcott  and  Hort  appear  also  to 
recognise  it  as  possible),  the  construction  would 
run — 'obeying  their  own  husbands  (as  Sarah 
obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord ;  whose 
children  ye  became),  doing  good,  and  not  fearing,* 
etc  The  latter  connection,  however,  approves 
itself  ts  the  more  natural  to  the  vast  majority  of 
interpreters.  There  remains,  at  the  tame  time, 
much  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  effect 
to  which  this  participle  and  the  following  qualify 
the  Christian  women  whom  Peter  has  in  view. 
Some  take  them  to  express  the  rec^uircment  on 
which  their  spiritual  relation  to  Sarah  is  suspended. 
So  the  A.  V.  renders  •  as  long  as  ye  do  well,'  the 
R.  V.  Mf  ye  do  well,*  and  Beza,  Alford,  and 
many  others  agree  with  this.  Others  (Harless, 
Wiesinger,  etc. )  think  they  denote  rather  the  sipt 
of  the  spiritual  kinship,  as  if  =  whose  children  ye 
became,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ye  do  well, 
etc  Others  (Hofmann,  etc.)  regard  them  as 
expressing  the  way  in  which  the  kinship  was 
establish^,  as  if  =  whose  children  ye  became, 
and  that  just  as  (or,  in  such  wise  that)  ye  did 
good.  There  is  the  further  question  as  to  what 
is  specially  referred  to  in  the  clause  The  '  doing 
well '  does  not  refer  here  to  a  life  of  beneficence, 
but  either  to  the  good  act  of  turning  to  Christ,  the 
act  of  conversion  (for  which  very  definite  sei.se 
appeal  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  verb  in  it  20), 
or,  as  is  most  probable,  to  the  good  doing  ex- 
hibited in  the  loyal  discharge  of  all  wifely  duty, 
— the  good  which  Milton  thus  commends : 

'  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.' 

"Pa*  adise  Lost,  Ix.  %yu 

—and  not  fearing  any  terror  (or,  scare).  The 
noun  used  here  for  fear  is  one  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  although 
the  cognate  verb  is  found  twice,  with  the  sense 
of  terrify  according  to  our  A.  V.  (Luke  xxi.  9, 
xxiv.  37).  It  means  any  passionate  emotion, 
any  scare  or  nervous  excitement,  and  may  have 


either  a  subjective  sense  or  an  objective.  Tbe 
former  is  favoured  by  Luther,  our  own  A«  V., 
etc.  The  latter,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
sense  here,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  graoiixiar  of 
the  clause  and  by  the  fact  that  Prov.  iii.  25 
(where  the  objective  use  is  evident)  appears  to  be 
in  Peter's  mind.  So  the  older  English  Versions 
take  it,  e.g,  WycliflTe  gives  '  not  dreading^  any 
perturbation ;'  Tyndale,  'not  afraid  of  every 
shadow ; '  Cranmer,  '  not  afraid  for  any  terror  ;  ' 
the  Genevan,  '  not  being  afraid  of  any  terror ; ' 
the  Rhemish,  'not  fearing  any  pertorbsoion.' 
The  idea  expressed  by  the  clause,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  that  they  were  to  do  all  this  vnlitngiy^ 
and  not  out  of  fear  (Hottinger,  etc) ;  nor  that  in 
doing  all  this  they  were  yet  not  to  allow  their 
submission  to  carry  them  the  lei^h  of  being 
afraid  to  act  on  the  principle  of  obeying  God 
rather  than  man,  when  driven  to  a  choice  between 
the  two  ;  but  that  they  were  to  do  good,  specially 
in  the  realm  of  wifely  duty,  in  spite  of  what  they 
might  have  to  fear  from  hostile  surroundings  and 
heathen  husbands.  In  this  superiority  to  the 
weakness  of  timidity,  in  this  courageous  adherence 
to  all  that  is  du'iful,  even  under  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  also  to  show  themselves 
true  daughters  of  th-^ir  great  ancestress  in  the 
kinsi^dom  of  faith. 

Ver.  7.  Ye  hnsbands,  in  like  manner,  dweQ 
irith  ycfOT  wives.     The  brief  counsels  to  husbands 
which  are  now  appended  to  the  ample  exposition 
of  the  duties  of  wives  are  neither  a  mere  p»aren thesis 
in    the    Epistle    (Canon    Cook),   nor    simply    a 
corollary  to  the    foregoing   exhortation   (Canon 
Mason).     Far  less  can  they  be  said  to  be  oat  of 
place,  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  idea  of 
subjection  (so  Weiss).     Both  the  foimula  ' in  like 
manner '  and  the  participial  turn  of  the  sentence 
(literally  s  dwdiing  together)  show  that  what  is 
now  said  is  given  still  as  an  int^ral  portion  of 
the  general  injunction  of  ii.  13,  and  that  it  deals 
with  another  Xy^  of  submission.     There  is  a 
submission  which  husbands,  notwithstanding  that 
the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,  have  to  yield, 
not  less  than  wives,  to  the  idea  and  object  of  the 
married  state  as  one  form  of  the  '  every  ordinance 
of  man.*    This  implies  on  the  side  of  the  husbands 
that  they  are  to  diveU  with  their  wives.     Should 
a  Christian  husband  be  wedded  to  a  heathen  wife, 
he    is    not  to   consider    himself   freed   on    that 
account  from  the  claims  of  family  and  conjugal 
life.     Their  association  in  the  home  life  is  to  be 
acoording  to  knowledge.     This  does  not  mean 
according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  (Grotius, 
etc);  neither  is   it    exactly  =  according  to  the 
Christian  recognition  of  the  wife's  relation  to  the 
husband    (Sc  ott,    etc).     It  means  reasonably^ 
ittteilgently^  i.e.  with  a  just  recognition  and  wise 
con:>ideration  of  what  the  ordinance  itself  is,  and 
what  the  relative  positions  of  husband  and  wife 
are.     'One  cannot    now   prescribe  rules,'  says 
Luther;  'God    brings    it    home  to  every    man 
himself  that  he  must  act  toward  his  wife  agreeably 
to  reason,  according  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
each    wife'    (see    also    Steiger).     So    the    poet 
Thomson  describes  the  husband, 

*  Who,  with  superior  dignity,  with  reason. 

And  manly  tenderness,  wQl  ever  lore  her ; 

Not  first  a  kneeling  shive,  and  then  a  tyrant.' 

— giving  honoor  to  the  woman  as  the  weaker 
vesBel,  as  also  heixs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life.     'The  whole  of  chivalry  b  in  these  words,* 
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•ays  Canon  Mason.     The   construction    of   the 
passage,  however,  is  somewhat  uncertain.     The 
"iword  rendered  •  the  woman  *  is  properly  speaking 
ai&   adjective,  'the  female'  qualifying  the    noun 
•  vessel.*    The  *  dwell  with  '  may  have  its  object 
ciiher  in  the  term  •  your  wives,*  which  then  must 
be  supplied  from  the  context,  or  it  may  be  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  noun  'vessel.'    The 
pVirase  *  giving  honour '  also  may  go  either  with 
tlic  'woman/  etc.,  or  with   the  'heirs  together,* 
Hence  the  whole  sentence  may  be  rendered  as 
above,  which   is  the  construction  adopted  (with 
some  minor  differences)  by  the  A.  V.,  the  R.  V., 
tbe  old  English  Versions,  etc.     Or  it  may  run  thus 
— •  dwell  according  to  knowledge  with  the  female 
vessel  as  the  weaker  vessel,  giving  honour  to  them 
as  heirs  together,'  etc.     In  either  case  it  is  shown 
that  if  the  home  life  is  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  be 
•jaccording  to  knowledge,*  there  must  be- a  con- 
siderate recognition  of  the  natural  weakness  of  the 
^voman,  and   a  readiness  to  give  her  (the  verb 
means  to  apportion   or  a.^gn  ;  this  is  its  only 
occurrence  in  the   New  Testament)  the  honour- 
able regard  which  is  due  to  her  as  the  husband's 
associate  in  life  and  in  grace.     The  term  vessel  is 
used  here  in  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is 
elsewhere  applied  to  men   as  objects  made  by 
God,  and  used  as  the  instruments  of  His  purpose 
(c£  Acts  ix.   15 ;  Rom.  ix.   21,  22,  23  ;  2  Tim. 
ii  21 ;  cf.  also  2  Cor.  iv.  7).     This  usage  has  its 
basis    in    the    language  of  the  Old    Testament 
prophets,   e,g,  Jer.  xviii.   6,  xix.    II,   xxii.   28, 
zlviii.  36 ;  Isa.  xxix.   16,  xlv.  9,  Ixiv.   8 ;  Hos. 
Tiii.  8 ;   Ps.  ii.  9 ;  cf.  Rev.  ii.  27.     It  is  used 
in  the  solemn  sense  of  vessels  of  God's  wreUh 
€W  mercy t  and   vessels   chosen  for  His  service; 
but   also,    as  here  and   in  i   Thess.    iv.  4  (in 
which    last  it    seems   to  designate  the  wife),  in 
reference  to  the  Divine  intention  in  the  natural 
relations.     Husband  and    wife,    too,    are    both 
regarded  here  as  equally  the  vessels  or  instruments 
by  which  God's  purpose  is  made  good  in   this 
particular  province  of  life,   the    only    difference 
between  them  being  that  the  one  is  the  weaker 
vessel,  and  the  other  the  stronger.     This  natural 
difference  establishes    the    wife's  claim    on  the 
ooDsiderate  regard  of  the  husband.     The  same 
claim  upon  his  respect  and  honour  is  made  yet 
stronger  by  the  fact   that  all  natural  differences 
disappear  in  the  spiritual  relation  which  makes 
them  joint-heirs  (cf.  Rom.  viiL  17 ;  Eph.  iii.  6 ; 
Hcb.  xi.  9)  of  the  grace  of  life.     The  exact  force 
of  this  latter  statement  will  vary  slightly  according 
to  the  choice  which  is  made  between  two  somewhat 
equally  balanced  readings,  one  of  which  puts  the 
'  heirs  together '  in  apposition  to  the  '  husbands,' 
the  other  in  apposition  to  the  wives.     In  the 
Ibn&cr   case»  the  point   is   that   the   husband's 


consciousness  of  being  on  the  same  platform  with 
the  wife  in  the  inheritance  of  grace  should  enlist 
his  honour  and  regard  for  her ;  in  the  other,  it 
will  be  that  honour  is  due  to  the  wife  not  only 
because  she  is  the  wife,  and  naturally  weaker  than 
the  husband,  but  also  because  she  has  all  the 
dignity  of  having  in  point  of  fact  an  equal 
interest  in  grace.  What  they  inherit  together  is 
called  '  the  grace  of  life ;  by  which  is  to  be 
understood  neither  the  '  gUt  or  dower  of  natural 
life '  which  is  committed  to  husband  and  wife 
(Canon  Mason),  nor  the  life  of  Divine  favour  and 
blessing  which  the  married  estate  is  designed  to 
be  (Hofmann).  As  the  immediate  mention  of 
prayer  suggests,  it  means  rather  the  grace  which 
consists  in  eternal  life,  or  which  brings  that  life  to 
us ;  or,  as  Alford  and  others  take  it,  '  the  gracious 
gift  of  eternal  life ' — that  new  life  as  a  whole, 
of  which  the  woman  b  participant  equally  with 
the  man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
only  Christian  wives  are  in  view.  The  clause 
deals  simply  with  the  fact  that  God  makes  no 
distinction  between  husband  and  wife  in  regard 
to  this  gift  of  a  life  which  is  at  once  a  glorious 
present  possession  and  an  object  of  elevating 
anticipation.  The  idea  is  not  merely  that  'the 
hope  of  eternal  glory  makes  men  generous  and 
mild,'  as  Bengel  interprets  it,  but  that  the 
recognition  of  another  as  having  the  same  place  as 
ourselves  in  God's  offer  of  grace,  above  all  if  that 
other  has  the  sacred  name  of  wife,  should  teach 
us  to  yield  the  honour  which  has  been  enjoined. 
— to  uie  end  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered. 
The  reading  varies  here  between  two  forms  of  the 
verb,  one  which  means  Xq  ht  cut  off^  ue,  in  the 
sense  of  being  destroyed,  or  in  that  of  being 
debarred  from  communication  with  the  throne  of 
grace ;  and  another  (and  this  is  the  better 
attested)  which  means  ioht  impeded  or  obstructed. 
The  prayers  are  taken .  by  many  interpreters 
(Calvin,  Alford,  Weiss,  etc.)  to  be  the  conjugal 
prayers  of  husband  and  wife,  social  prayers,  or 
family  prayers ;  in  which  case  the  idea  is  that, 
where  the  wife  is  not  recognised  by  the  husband 
for  what  she  is  in  God's  sight,  the  two  cannot 
pray  in  concert  as  married  people.  There  will 
t)e  nothing  to  call  forth  their  common  prayers, 
and  the  blessing  attached  (Matt.  xviiL  19)  to 
united  supplication  cannot  visit  their  home.  As 
the  husbands,  however,  are  directly  dealt  with  in 
the  verse,  it  is  better  to  take  the  prayers  to  be 
their  prayers;  and  the  idea  will  be  that  the 
Christian  husband's  own  prayers  will  be  arrested 
on  their  way  to  the  throne.  The  injustice  done 
to  the  wife  will  burden  their  pinions,  and  check 
their  rise  to  the  Divine  Ear.  The  possibility  of 
so  disastrous  a  result  is  another  reason  for  giving 
honour  to  the  wife. 
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Cn AFTER  III.     8-1 5. 

General  Counsels  bearing  on  the  Duties  of  all  Christians  one  toward  another^ 
and  on  tluir  Attitude  to  tluir  Adversaries. 

8  I  j"INALLY.  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,'  having  compassion  one  «Epb.w.  ^^ 
-I        of  another/  love  as  brethren,*  be  'pitiful,*  be  *courte-    «.  '""^ 

9  ous:*  not  rendering 'evil  for  evil,  or  ^railing*  for  railing:*  but    itwI".!; 
'contrariwise  -^blessing;   knowing  that  ye  are'  ^thereunto*    Pror.x.i8^' 

10  called,  that  ye  should  *  inherit  a  'blessing.*  *For  he  that  iPcLELta- 
'will"  ""love  *life,  and  'see  good  -^days,  let  him  ^refrain  his  0*1.2.7.  ' 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  ''lips  that  they  speak  no  'guile:    Rwo-mLm, 

11  let"  him  'eschew"  evil,  and  do  good;  let  him  "'seek  peace,    ^-^^^ 

12  and  " ensue'*  it     For"  the  "eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over"  the  .^''^9- 
righteous,  and  his    ears  are  open  unto  their  'prayers : "  but  the    J*c^*^-^* 

1 3  face  of  the  Lord  is  against "  them  that  '  do  evil     And  who  is    YiJb!\^\ 
he  that  will  *harm  you,  if  ye  be  *  followers"  of  that  which  is  ,oiSikJ!r*- 

14  good  .>      But   and   if*  ye  suffer *•   for   'righteousness'   sake,    Ja*^y]^*'' 
''happy*'  are  ye:  and  be  not  ' afraid  of  their  '  terror,"  neither  ^J^j'j;""^ 

1 5  be  -^  troubled  ;  but  '  sanctify  the  *  Lord  God  **  in  '  your  hearts :  '^j!'  "• 
and  **  be  *  ready  always  to  give  an  '  answer  **  to  every  man  that    ItS^k.^,;. 
asketh  you  a  "*  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  **  with  *  meek-  ^J^^^J^y^^ 

16  ness  and  fear;**  having  'a  good  conscience;  that,  -^whereas  ,. J ci?*Jl[*«K 
they  speak   evil  of  you,**  as   of  evil-doers,**  they   may  'be    h^iiltj; 
ashamed  that  falsely  ''accuse**  your  good  'conversation**  in  'x^*ia^ 

Christ  fciTii. 

p  Ecclea.  xii.  x.        f  Ch.  it.  i ;  Ps.  xunrt  8 :  also  Heb.  z.  a :  La.  v.  4 ;  Acts  v.  4a.  vL  13 :  Eph.  L  16.  r  Hoc  sr.  3; 

Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  also  Mat.  xv.  8 ;  Rom.  iiu  13 ;  i  Cor.  xiv.  ax  ;  Isa.  xxix.  13.  *  See  rt  is  at  di.  ii.  x,  aa.  /  Rom.  x^  17; 
Pit.  xxxvi.  a7.  H  Mat.  vL  ^3 ;  CoL  iu.  x.  v  Rom.  ix.  30.  31,  xiv.  19 :  x  Cor.  xiv.  x  ;  Phil.  iiL  xa,  X4 :  a  Tim.  ii.  a3 ; 

Heb.  xii.  14,  etc.  w  Deut.  xi.  xa.  f  Jxs.  v.  4.  y  La.  L  13,  ii  37,  v.  33 ;  Acts  i.  14 ;  Rom.  x.  x :  a  Cor.  i.  ix,  ix.  14 : 
Phil.  i.  4,  X9,  iv.  6 :  Eph.  v.  x8 ;  x  Tim.  iL  x.  v.  5  ;  a  Tim.  i.  3 ;  Heb.  v.  7 :  Jas.  v.  x6.  a  Jo.  xviiL  30.  a  Gen.  xv.  X3: 
Ex.  v.  aa ;  Isa.  I  9 ;  Actx  vii.  6.  x^  xii.  x,  xiv.  a,  xviiL  xo.  ^Aots  xxi.  ao;  Tit.  iL  x^  c  Bfat.  v.  xo^  etc 

d  Mau  v.  3-tx,  zi  6,  xiii.  x6,  xvi.  X7 :  Lu.  L  45  :  Jo.  xiii.  17,  etc         t  Joiiah  i.  xo ;  Isa.  viiL  sa.  13 ;  Mk.  iv.  4x1  La.  iL  9. 

/  Isa.  viiL  xa ;  Esth.  iiL  xs ;  Mat.  iL  3,  xiv.  ^  \  Mk.  vL  50 ;  Lo.  i.  xa,  xxiv.  38 ;  Job  xL  33,  xii.  97,  xiiL  ax,  xiv.  r,  aj ; 
Acts  XV.  a4,  xviL  8 ;  GaL  L  7,  v.  xo  g  Ex.  xx.  8 ;  I.<(a.  viii.  13,  xxix.  83 ;  Mat.  vu  ^        A  Col  iit  24.         i  See  reft. 

at  ver.  4  k  Ch.  L  ;; ;  Mat.  xxiL  4, 8,  xxiv.  44.  xxv.  to ;  La.  xiL  40*  xiv.  17,  xxii.  as ;  To.  yii.  6 ;  Acts  xxiii.  15.  ai ; 

a  Cor.  ix.  5,  x.  6,  x6 ;  Tit.  liL  x.     ^  /  Acts  xxiL  x,  xxv.  x6 ;  x  Cor.  ix.  3 ;  a  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  I%il.  L  7 :  a  1  im.  iv.  id. 

fwCh.  iv.  5  :  Mat,  xiL  36:  La.  xvL  a;  Actsxix.  40;  Heb  xiiu  17.        n  x  Cor.  iv  ax ;  a  Cor.  z.  x;  GaL  v.  23;  Jas.  L  ax,  iiL  11. 

0  Acts  xxiiL  I :  X  Cor.  viiL  7,  x.  85 ;  a  Cor.  i.  ta,  x.  a;  z  Tim.  L  5,  xy;  Heb.  ix.  9,  x.  aa.  /  See  refs.  at  ch  iL  xa.  Gf. 
also  Job  xix.  3  ;  Jas.  iv.  xx.        f  See  refs.  at  ch.  ii.  7.        r  Lu.  ^  aS :  also  Mat  v.  44  doubtfolly.        *  See  re&.  atch.  a.  15. 

*  or^  with  R.  V.,  in  one  word^  like-minded 

*  sympathizing,  or^  with  R.  K,  compassionate        *  literally^  brother-loving 

*  tfr,  with  R.  K,  etc.,  tender-hearted  •  rather,  humble-minded 

*  or,  reviling  '  were  •  hereunto,  or,  unto  this  •  or^  inherit  blessing 
"  desires  to.  or,  purposes  to  ^*  rath.fr,  and  let  him,  or^  let  him,  moreover 
*•  or,  with  R,  K.  etc.,  turn  away  from  *•  i.e.  pursue  **  Because 

"  upon  *•  literally,  his  ears  unto  their  supplication  *'  or,  upon 

*•  rather^  as  in  R.  V.,  zealous,  literally,  zealots 

'•  But  if  even,  or,  Nav,  if  even  ••  properly,  should  suffer,  or,  were  to  suffer 
**  or,  blessed  "  literally,  fear  not  their  fear  "  sanctify  Christ  as  Lord 
'*  rather  omit  and  **  literally,  for  an  answer 

'*  literally,  a  reason  concerning  the  hope,  or,  an  account  of  the  hope 
*'  read  rather,  but  {or,  yet)  with  meekness  and  fear 

'*  rather,  in  the  matter  in  which  ye  are  spoken  against,  or,  with  JL  K,  wherein 
ye  are  spoken  against  '*  omit  as  of  evil-doers 

■•  rather,  traduce  •'  behaviour,  or.  manner  of  life 
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'XThc  injunctions  on  the  subject  of  the  blameless- 
ess  of  conduct  by  which  Christians  should  be 
distinguished  in  their  political,  civil,  and  domestic 
r^lmtioos.  are  now  succeeded  by  a  train  of  exhorta* 
tioQs  of  a  wider  kind.     These  are  given  in  as  rich 
<l«tail  as  the  former.     They  are  addressed  to  all 
*>elievcr»  without  distinction,  and  without  special 
»cfcicuce  to  the  particular  orders  of  life  which  are 
io<licated  by  the  terms  subjects,   slaves,  wives, 
liosbands.     They  are  given,  nevertheless,  in  con* 
aection  with  the   same    general    inculcation   of 
seiemliness  of  conduct  (chap.  iL  11,  12),  of  which 
tliose  other  counsels  were  applications ;  and  they 
express,  therefore,  various  broad  and  general  ele- 
ments in  the  kind  of  life  by  which  gainsayers  are 
to  be  silenced.     Heathen  eyes  would  be  keen  and 
jealous  scrutineers  of  what  Christians  were,  not 
cxnly  in  their  attitude  to  magistracies,  their  ideas 
on  the  rights  of  property,  their  mode  of  life  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  the  home,  but  also  in  the 
ivfaole  compass  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
to  the  wond  outside.     So  we  have  here  in  the 
first  place  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  what  they  ought  to 
be  among  themselves,  and  then,  in  larger  outline, 
a  picture  of  what  they  ought  to  be  in  face  of  the 
hostility  of  surrounding  heathenism.     The  former 
sabject  is  briefly  dealt  with.     The  latter  is  un- 
folded at  lenp:th,  and  is  enforced  by  appeal  both 
to  general  principles  and  to  Christ's  example. 

Ver.  8.  Finally,  be  ye  all ;  or,  to  retain  the 
immediate  dependence  which  the  previous  counsels 
had  upon  the  general  exhortations  of  ii.  II,  12,  or 
iL  ly,  JinaUy  Sting  aU,  It  is,  says  an  old  Greek 
interpreter,  as  if  the  apostle  had  written,  '  Why 
should  I  give  particular  directions  ?  I  say  simply 
to  all.'— like-minded.  What  Peter  sets  in  the 
forefront  of  this  summary  of  universal  Christian 
duties  is  that  oneness  of  judgment  and  inclination 
on  which  Paul  so  often  touches  (Rom.  xii.  16, 
zv.  5 ;  I  Cor.  i  10;  2  Cor.  xiii.  II ;  Phil.  ii.  2, 
Hi.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  3).  It  is  expressed  by  an  adjec- 
tive, which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  It 
denotes  the  agreement  of  those  whose  mind  and 
will  are  set  upon  the  same  objects  (Schott),  or 
unity  in  sentiment,  and,  therefore,  in  faith  (Steiger, 
Bengel).  It  is  not  to  be  limited  to  agreement  in 
doctrinal  opinion.  It  is  the  harmony  of  many 
minds  which  '  springs  from  the  sense  of  a  common 
origin,  from  common  relations,  and  interests,  and 
aims,  and  hopes'  (Lillie).— compasBionate,  or, 
better,  sympathitU,  This  is  the  solitary  occur- 
rence of  the  adjective  in  the  N.  T.,  although  the 
cognate  verb  is  found  twice  (Heb.  iv.  15,  x.  34). 
It  denotes  oneness  in  feelings  and  covers  Paul's 
'rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,'  as  well  as  his 
'weep  with  them  that  weep'  (Rom.  xii.  15). 
The  unity  cf  mind  and  the  unity  of  feeling  are 
associated  again  in  Rom.  xii.  15,  16,  and  Phil. 
11.  I,  2.— loving  as  brethren,  or,  kving  the 
hnMrm;  another  adjective  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.  See  on  i.  22,  where  the  noun  is 
used,  as  it  is  also  in  2  PeL  L  7 ;  Rom.  xiL  10 ; 
I  Thess.  iv.  9;  Heb.  xiii.  i.->compaaioiiate,  or, 
as  it  is  rendered  4n  its  only  other  N.  T.  occurrence 
(Eph.  iv.  32),  Under  hearted.  In  classical  Greek 
the  adjective  and  the  cognate  noun  (the  former 
being  rare)  have  either  a  purely  pl«ysical  sense  or 
denote  stout-heartedness.  They  owe  to  Chris- 
tianity their  delicate  ethical  tone,  and  the  sense 
of  the  kinship  of  man  with  man  which  softens  and 
enriches  them. — hunUe-ininded.  So  we  must 
lefld  instead  of  the  very  poorly-attested  term  of 


the  Textus  Receptus^  which  our  A.  V.  rather  un- 
happily renders  '  courteous,'  as  if  it  referred  to 
manners,  or  external  demeanour.  Loveliness  of 
mind  in  the  classical  Ethics  ranked  not  as  a 
virtue,  but  as  a  fault  or  infirmity, — that  of  mean- 
ness of  spirit  or  faint-heaitedness.  The  adjective 
which  Peter  uses  (which  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Prov.  xxix.  23}  has  even  in  Plutarch's  writings  ao 
unfavourable  sense.  The  noun  for  'humble' 
mindedness '  occurs  in  no  Greek  writer  prior  to 
the  Christian  era.  In  Christianity  it  becomes  a 
grace,  contrasted  with  the  heathen  virtue  of 
'  high-mindedness,'  and  born  of  the  sense  of  un- 
worthiness.  It  is  the  thinking  ourselves  little 
because  we  are  little.  So  Bernard  defines  it  as 
the  virtue  which  teaches  a  man  out  of  the  truest 
knowledge  of  himself  to  esteem  himself  lightly. 
In  the  N.  T.  it  denotes  humility  toward  God 
(Acts  XV.  19)  and  toward  our  fellow-men  (▼•  5 ; 
Phil.  ii.  3).  Primarily  it  is  the  former.  Hence 
it  is  opposed  both  to  the  mock-humility  of  morbid 
feeling  which  has  so  often  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  Christ's  Church,  and  to  *  slavish  defer- 
ence to  men '  (see  specially  Neander,  Planting 
of  Christianity^  i.  pp.  483-5,  Bohn). — ^The  connec- 
tion between  these  precepts  is  variously  under- 
stood. Some  {fi,g,  Hofmann,  Huther)  take  the 
first  three  to  be  notes  of  what  Christians  should 
be  among  themselves,  and  the  others  to  be  notes 
of  what  they  should  be  towards  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  Christian  and  non-Christian.  Their 
relations  are  probably  of  a  less  external  kind  than 
that.  The  primary  duty  of  like-mindedness  or 
unity  in  sentiment  naturally  carries  with  it  the 
unity  of  feeling  which  makes  us  enter  into  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were  our 
own ;  and  this  oneness  in  mind  and  feeling,  when 
it  is  exhibited  toward  our  fellow-Christians,  means 
nothing  less  than  brotherly  afTeciion  which  takes 
a  living  interest  in  all  that  concerns  others,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  all  tenderness  of  r^ard  for  them, 
and  inspiring  us  with  that  disposition  to  think 
others  better  than  ourselves  without  which  love 
remains  less  than  it  should  be.  There  is  a  notice- 
able analogy  between  this  train  of  precepts  and 
the  briefer  series  given  by  Paul  in  Col.  iii.  12. 
In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  humility  crowns  the 
list.  And  justly  so.  For  it  is  the  safeguard  of  all 
the  social  graces,  the  virtue  which  makes  all  other 
virtues,  lovely  in  themselves,  proof  against  assault, 
and  safe  from  exaggeration. 

Ver.  9.  not  zendering  evil  for  evil.  The 
transition  from  the  duties  of  Christians  toward 
each  other  to  their  duties  in  relation  to  their 
adversaries  is  made  easily  through  the  last-named 
grace.  An  undue  esteem  of  ourselves  is  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  oneness  of  mind  and  feeling 
which  makes  genuine  brotherline^  or  with  the 
Christian  law  of  overcoming  evil  with  good. 
Humble-mindedness  is  'essential  both  to  true 
gentleness  of  love  and  to  true  patience  nnder 
mjuries '  ( Alford).— or  railing  for  railing ;  rather, 
reviling  for  reviling^  as  in  iL  23;  bat  contrail- 
idse  blessing,  ue.  nay  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
blessing  them :  for  the  word  is  a  participle,  not  a 
noon.  Peter  seems  to  have  in  mind  here  his 
Iford's  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
V.  44).  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  go 
beyond  what  is  meant  there,  or  to  assert  for  the 
term  '  blessing'  here  the  sense  of  expressing  kind- 
ness in  the  form  of  deed  as  well  as  word.  The 
'blessing'  denoted  by  this  verb  is  usually  con- 
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trasted  with  cursing  or  the  like  (Luke  vL  28; 
Rom.  xil  14 ;  i  Cor.  iv.  12 ;  Jas.  iii.  9 ;  as  well 
as  Matt.  V.  44).  The  return  which  we  are  to 
render  for  injury  done  us,  whether  in  the  form  of 
the  evil  deed  or  the  reviling  word,  is  to  desire  and 
pray  for  the  good  of  the  injurets.  —  becaiue  here- 
unto were  ye  called.  On  the  ground  of  the  best 
ancient  authorities  we  must  drop  the  '  knowing ' 
which  is  inserted  in  the  A.  V.,  and  read  as  above, 
with  the  Revised  Version,  only  that  'because* 
represents  the  original  more  fairly  than  the  *for* 
of  that  Version.  The  man  who  once  was  quick 
enough  to  take  the  law  of  retaliation  into  his  own 
hand,  meeting  deed  of  violence  with  deed  of 
violence,  and  taunts  and  accusations  with  cursing 
and  swearing;  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest's 
servant  and  that  of  the  bystanders  in  the  court 
(Matt.  XX vi.  51,  73,  74),  now  preaches  a  revenge 
whith  consists  not  only  in  patient  endurance  of 
wrong,  but  in  endeavouring  to  win  God's  favour 
for  the  wrong- doers.  And  this  he  does  on  the 
high  ground  that  anything  short  of  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  Christian  vocation  itself.  The 
duty  which  was  formerly  enjoined  on  slaves  by  an 
appeal  to  Christ's  example  (chap.  ii.  23),  is  now 
repeated  as  a  duty  applicable  to  all  Christians, 
and  as  involved  in  tne  Divine  call  which  firat 
makes  us  Christians.  That  call,  too,  is  again 
expressed  as  a  definite  event  of  the  past,  carrying 
with  it  once  for  all,  and  from  the  very  beginnhig 
of  the  Christian  life,  all  that  Peter  would  now 
pledge  us  to.— in  order  that  ye  might  inherit  a 
Dlesnng;  or  better,  simply,  inherit  blessing. 
How  does  this  final  clause  stand  related  to  the 
others?  The  point  will  be  somewhat  different 
according  as  we  take  the  '  hereunto '  to  refer  to 
what  precedes  it  or  to  what  follows  it.  Some 
suppose  the  *  hereunto '  to  refer  to  the  •  contrari- 
wise blessing  them ; '  in  which  case  the  sense  will 
be  that,  when  they  were  called  to  be  Christians, 
they  were  called  lUso  to  the  duty  of  blessing  those 
who  did  them  wrong,  and  they  were  called  to  this 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  blessing  for  themselves. 
In  favour  of  this  construction  (which  is  supported 
by  such  exegetes  as  Calvin,  de  Wette,  Hofmann, 
etc. )  we  have  the  analogous  use  of '  hereunto '  in 
chap.  ii.  21.  Others  take  it  to  refer  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  final  clause  itself;  in  which  case  the 
idea  is  that  Christians  were  called  hereunto^ 
namely,  to  an  inheritance  of  blessing  for  them* 
selves.  In  favour  of  this  view  (which  is  supported 
by  Alford,  Huther,  Luther,  Bengel,  Schott,  etc.) 
it  is  argued  that  it  is  more  biblical,  and  more  in 
harmony  in  particular  with  Paul's  reasoning  in 
Eph.  iv.  32,  to  say  that  we  ought  to  bless  others 
because  we  ourselves  have  blessing,  than  to  say 
that  we  are  to  bless  others  in  or£r  that  we  may 
ourselves  get  blessing.  Peter's  use  of  the  formula 
*  hereunto,'  and  the  consideration  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  blessing  which  is  spoken  of  here  is  more 
naturally  taken,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
Peter's  phrases,  to  point  mainly  to  the  final,  future 
inheritance  of  which  the  present  is  but  a  foretaste, 

S've  the  advantage  to  the  former  construction, 
n  either  view  we  have  an  idea  thoroughly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  On  the  second  the  point  of 
the  exhortation  is  that  the  blessing  of  which 
Christians  are  heirs  is  one  not  of  merit  but  only 
of  God's  grace,  and  this  surely  should  make  it 
natural  for  them  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  atti- 
tude to  those  who  deserve  nothing  at  their  hands, 
but  on  the  contrary  wrong  them.    On  the  first. 


the  point  is  a  still  deeper  one — namely,  that  it  is 
God's  purpose,  indeed,  that  Christians  shookl 
have  good,  but  in  order  to  have  good,  they  mu^l 
be  good  ;  hence  He  called  them  to  be  good  (in  this 
way,  as  well  as  others,  of  laying  aside  the  evil 
impulses  of  nature)  in  order  that  the  heritage 
which  is  designed  for  them  might  come  to  tje 
theirs  actually,  and  theirs  as  a  heritage  of  blessing. 
This  is  in  harmony,  too,  with  the  Old  Testament 
conceptions  of  life  and  good  which  are  next  intro- 
duced. 

Ver.  la  For  he  that  desires  to  love  life  and 
see  good  dayi.  The  kind  of  behaviour  which 
has  been  urged  in  vers.  8,  9  is  now  further  recom- 
mended by  considerations  drawn  from  the  depend* 
ence  of  happiness  on  character,  and  from  God's 
r^ardfulness  of  men's  lives,  as  these  are  expressed 
in  Ps.  xxxiv.  13-17.  Whether  that  psalm  is 
taken  to  deal  {e.g.  with  Delitzsch  and  its  inscrip- 
tion) with  the  crisb  when  David  saved  his  lue 
among  the  Philistines  by  acting  the  part  of  a 
madman,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  or  (with  Hitrig,  Hupfeld,  Olshausen, 
etc.)  is  referred  to  other  times,  it  records  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  true  secret  of  a  secure  azxi 
gladsome  life  by  one  who  had  learnt  that  secret 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  It  describes  what 
makes  the  good  of  life  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  standard.  In  taking  up  its  words, 
Peter  follows  the  Greek  Version  (which  is  a  literal 
rather  than  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew), 
but  introduces  certain  changes  which,  while  in 
themselves  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  adapt 
it  better  to  his  immediate  object  and  to  the  higher 
standard  of  the  New  TestamenL  The  opening 
words,  which  in  the  original  are  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  are  given  as  a  direct  statement.  Instead 
of  '  what  man  is  he  that  desireth  life  and  loveth 
many  days,'  according  to  our  A.  V.,  or,  as  the 
Greek  Version  renders  it,  '  who  is  the  man  who 
desires  life,  loving  good  days,'  Peter  puts  it  thus : 
'  he  who  desires  to  love  life,  and  to  see  good  days.' 
The  transposition  of  the  word  '  love,'  along  with 
the  adoption  of  the  'good'  for  the  'many,  gives 
a  new  turn  to  the  statement,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  make  the  prominent  thing  not  the  number  of 
the  days  or  the  length  of  life,  but  the  kind  of  life. 
The  phrase  '  love  life '  means  more  than  *  to  be 
fain  to  have  lifc^'  or  'to  show  love  for  life'  (('e 
Wette),  or  even  '  to  be  in  earnest  as  to  the  love  of 
life '  (Wiesinger).  It  is  to  be  taken  in  the  simple 
sense  of  loving  life  for  its  good  as  opposed  to 
hating  it  for  its  emptiness  and  vexations  (Lillie),  in 
the  slightly  modified  sense  of  eherishing  life,  or  in 
the  secondary  sense  (which  the  verb  has  also  in 
the  Classics)  of  being  /leased  with  life.  So  Bengel 
makes  it=he  who  wishes  so  to  live  as  not  to  be 
weary  of  life.  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan 
(not  Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish,  however)  go  astray 
here,  rendering  it,  '  if  any  man  (or,  he  that  doth) 
long  after  life  and  lOveth  to  see  good  days.'  The 
term  'see'  has  also  the  intensive  force  of  ex- 
periencing or  knowing  personally  what  a  thing  h, 
which  it  often  has  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.g. 
Ps.  xvi.  10^  xxvii.  13,  etc.— let  him  refrain  Uf 
tongne  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak 
no  gidle.  Turning  the  second  persons  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  into  third  persons, 
Peter  adopts  the  conaitions  on  which  the  Psalmist 
suspends  the  boon  of  a  life  of  such  good  and  glad- 
ness. There  is  a  climax  in  these  condidons. 
They  rise  from  the  negative  idea  of  making  an 
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Old  of  all  evil'Sfeaking,  to  the  stronger  but  still 

negative    idea  of  taming  away  from  evil-doings 

thence    to  the  positive  idea  of  doing  good^  and 

finally  to  the  sedulous  pursuit  of  peace,     llie  sins 

of  speech  are  comprehensively  indicated  by  the 

two  distinct  terms  evil  (which  need  not  be  limited 

to  mere  terms  of  reproach  or  the  like)  and  guile; 

on   which  latter  see  ii.  I,  22.     'He  first  notices 

what  vices  are  to  be  guarded  a^nst,  to  wit,  that 

we  are  not  to  be  abusive  and  msolent,  then  that 

we    are   not  to  be  fraudulent  and  double.     And 

then   he  eoes  on  to  deeds '  (Calvin).     With  this 

•compare  James  on  the  bridling  and  taming  of  the 

tongue  (L  36,  iii.  I- 12). 

Vcr.  II.  And  let  him  torn  from  evil  and  do 
.good.      The   best  authorities  introduce  the  con- 
necting   'and,*  or  'further,'  which    the    A  V. 
omits.       The   'eschew*  of   the    A.    V.    (comp. 
Shakespeare's  '  What  cannot   be  eschewed^  must 
be  embraced,'  Mer,  Wives^  v.  5,  251),  connected 
with   the  old  French  eschever^  German  scheuen^ 
English  sky,  means  to  shuHt  and  sufficiently  ex- 
presses the  idet,  which  is  that  of  turning  away 
uom  something  which  comes  in  one's  way.     See 
specially  Prov.  iv.  15.    To  this  avoidance  of  evil 
is  added  the  duty  ot  active  goodness,  as  these  two 
thii^is    are    coupled    elsewhere    in    the    Psalms 
{xxzvii.  27),  in  the  burden  of  prophetic  exhorta- 
tion (Isa.  i.  16,  17),  and  in  Paul  (Rom.  xii.  9). — 
l«t  him  leek  peace  and  pnmte  it    This  blame- 
^essness  and  kindliness  of  life,  at  once  in  word 
and  in  deed,  should  take  the  still  more  definite 
form   of  a  determination  to  secure  peace.     This 
indicates  that  the  irreproachable  goodness  in  view 
is  still   that  of   those  who  are    mider    peculiar 
temptation  to  the  opposite.     Those  who  suffer 
from  slander  or  other  kinds  of  wrong  are  not  to 
imagine  themselves  exempt  from  these  great  laws 
of  Christian  duty.     All  the  more  are  they  called 
to  ^nard  against  every  form  of  evil,  to  resist  the 
induation  to  take  their  case  into  their  own  hand. 
Thcj  are  to  meet  evil  by  doing  positive  good,  and 
cultivating  all  that  makes  for  peace.     I'his  last  is 
represented  as  something  worth  straining  every 
effort  for.     It  is  to  be  sought ^  nay,  it  is  to  be 
pttrstud,  with  the  expenditure  of  strenuous  and 
onflagging  endeavour  which  the  hunter  devotes  to 
the  cmise.     The  old  English  '  en$ue,'  which  the 
A.  V.  adopts  only  in  this  one  instance  (comp. 
Shakespeare's  '  I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the 
deed,'  JJicrece,  502),  comes  from  the  French  en- 
suivre,  and  has  now  almost  lost  this  transitive  force. 
With  the  view  of  the  good  of  life,  which  Psalmist 
and  Apostle  thus  proceed  upon  in   their  ethical 
counsels,  may  be  compared  such  parallels,  although 
they  are  but  partial,  as  this  from  Young — 
"Iluit  Uftt  is  long  which  aoswen  Ufb't  greiit  end  ;* 

and  Bailey's  familiar  lines — 

'We  lire  in  deeds,  not  yean ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dtaL 
We  sboald  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.' 


Ver.  12.  Because  the  eyes  of  fheliord  are  npon 
the  xighteona,  and  his  ean  unto  their  aupplica- 
tkm.  This  blameless,  patient,  beneficent,  and 
peaceable  manner  of  life,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended as  containing  the  secret  of  all  gladness 
in  one's  life,  and  ail  goodness  in  ones  days, 
b  further  urged  on  the  ground  of  God*s  observant 
interest  in  our  life.  He  keeps  the  righteous 
ever  within  the  loving  vision   of  His  eye  and 
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gracious  hearing  of  His  ear.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  go  well  with  them,  however  they  be 
tried  bv  slander  or  persecution.  The  word 
rendered  '  prayers  *  in  the  A.  V.  is  singular  in  the 
original,  and  is  always  given  as  a  singular  by  the 
A.  V.  except  in  this  one  passage.  It  means  also 
rather  prayer  for  particular  benefits  than  prayer  in 
erenerai. — but  the  face  of  the  Iiozd  is  npon  them 
that  do  evil.  Peter  fails  to  add  what  the  Psalmist 
appends  here,  *to  cut  off  the  remembrance  oi 
them  from  the  earth.*  The  preposition,  also,  is  the 
same  here  as  in  the  former  clause,  and  should  be 
translated  simply  'upon,'  not  'against.'  It  is 
doubtful,  too,  whether  any  difference  between 'the 
anthropomorphic  terms  '  eyes '  and  '  face '  can  be 
made  good,  such  as  is  supposed,  e.g,,  by  Schott, 
who  tiuces  the  former  to  be  a  figure  of  favourable 
regard,  and  the  latter  of  hostile.  The  different 
meaning  which  God*s  sleepless  observance  must 
have  to  the  evil  is  left  as  self-understood,  and 
obtains  thereby  an  intenser  force.  It  is  enough  for 
the  righteous  to  know  that  God's  eye  is  upon  the 
evil,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  adds  to  their  own 
sense  of  security  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 

Ver.  13.  And  who  is  he  that  will  do  yon  evil, 
if  ye  be  sealona  of  that  whioh  ia  good  t  The 
counsels  of  vers.  8,  9  are  yet  again  enforced  by  a 
still  more  pointed  statement  of  the  security  of  the 
righteous.  This  statement  is  attached  to  the 
immediately  preceding  thoughts,  God's  super- 
vision of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good  being  the 
guarantee  that  no  real  harm  can  be  inflict^  by 
the  former  on  the  latter.  Its  interrogative  form 
adds  also  to  its  confidence.  Compare  not  onl^ 
the  great  succession  of  interrogatives  in  Rom.  viu. 
31-35,  but  such  prophetic  parallels  as  Isa.  1.  9, 
which  latter  may  perhaps  be  in  Peter's  mind  here. 
The  verb  rendered  *  harm  *  is  interpreted  by  some 
{e.g.  Schott)  in  the  more  specific  sense  of  making 
one  out  to  be  an  evil-doer.  The  point  then  would 
be  that,  however  calumniated  among  men,  they 
could  not  be  made  evil-doers  in  God's  sight.  The 
verh,  however,  usually  means  to  do  evil  to  one 
(Acts  vii.  6,  19,  xii.  I,  xviii  10),  and  that  with 
the  strong  sense  of  harsh,  injurious  treatment ; 
and  the  idea,  therefore,  is  that,  however  un- 
generously dealt  with,  they  ahall  yet  sustain  no 
real  hurt ;  they  shall  still  be  in  God  s  safe  keeping, 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  new  life  within  them 
will  make  them  superior  to  the  malice  and  enmity 
of  men.  Instead  of  the  'followers'  (or,  as  it 
should  rather  be,  'imitators')  of  the  A.  V.,  the 
best  authorities  read  'zealots,*  i.e.  'zealous,'  or 
'  emulous.'  Some  render  it  '  followers  of  Him 
who  is  goody*  but  this  is  less  likely. 

Ver.  14  Bat  even  if  ye  should  have  to 
suffer  for  righteonsnees*  sake,  ble«ed  are 
ye.  The  old  formula  *but  and  if,'  which  the 
A.  V.  took  over  here  from  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Rhemish  Version  (it  is  not  found  here  in 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  or  the  Genevan), 
is  needlessly  retained  by  the  Revised  Version 
in  this  passage,  and  in  I  Cor.  vii.  28,  although 
it  is  dropped  in  Matt.  xxiv.  48.  In  Shake- 
speare we  find  both  the  phrases  *anif'  and 
'  and  if.*  The  word  '  and '  or  *  an  '  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  middle  English,  both  as  the  copu- 
lative conjunction  and  as  the  conditional  if,  A 
distinction  then  was  made  between  them  by  the 
limitation  of  *  an '  to  the  latter  sense,  and  when 
this  *  an '  ceased  to  carrv  its  meaning  on  its  face, 
the  word  *  if  was  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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Thus  arose  the  double  form  'an  if*  or  'and  if,* 
which  is  really  equivalent  to  'if-if.'  Here  it 
may  be  rendered  even  i/^  or,  if  notwithstanding. 
It  introduces  a  case  which  is  supposed  to  be 
possible,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  repre- 
sented as  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  just  stated.  The  case  supposed 
is  also  differently  expressed.  It  is  not  thlat  of 
having  €vil  done  to  one,  but  simply  that  of  having 
to  suffer;  and,  therefore,  it  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  asserted  so  confidently  in  the 
previous  interrogation.  They  may  have  their 
affliciitms^  but  they  will  be  safe  against  real  hurt 
or  evil  Their  blessedness  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  former,  but  will  make  them  contribute  to  that 
sanctified  life  within,  where  blessedness  finds  its 
shrine.  Matt.  v.  10  is  probably  in  Peter's  mind. 
— bnt  fear  not  their  fear.  These  words  and  the 
following  are  taken  freely  from  Isa.  viiL  12,  13. 
They  may  mean,  '  be  not  afraid  of  the  fear  which 
they  cause,*  which  might  be  equivalent  either  to 
'  be  not  afraid  of  them/  or  to  'be  not  afraid  of 
what  they  threaten  or  inflict '  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  5). 
Most  interpreters  prefer  this  sense,  and  so  it  is 
understood  \xy  various  of  the  Versions.  Tyndale 
and  the  Genevan,  e.g,^  give  '  fear  not  though  they 
seem  terrible  unto  ;  Cranmer,  '  be  not  afraid  for 
any  terror  of  them.'.  This  implies,  indeed,  a 
departure  from  Isaiah's  meaning,  but  it  fits  in 
excellently  with  Peter^s  present  subject  In  the 
p^phet,  however,  the  words  are  intended  to 
check  the  godly  from  bein^  carried  away  by  the 
terrors  which  troubled  their  unbelieving  fellow- 
countrymen.  If  their  original  sense,  Uierefore, 
is  to  be  retained,  they  must  be  taken  here,  too, 
to  mean  'fear  not  what  they  fear,'  'give  way  to 
no  such  terrors  as  agiiate  thenu'  'Die  contrast 
then  will  be  between  the  alarms  and  disquietudes 
which  the  ills  of  life  excite  in  those  who  have  no 
faith  in  God,  and  the  perfect  peace  in  which  those 
should  be  kept  '  whose  mind  is  sta3red  on  God.' — 
neither  be  troubled :  the  strong  term  expressive  of 
agitation  is  used  here,  which  describes  Herod's 
trouble.  Matt,  it  3 ;  the  trouble  of  the  disciples 
on  the  sea,  xiv.  26 ;  the  trouble  of  Christ's  own 
spirit  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  John  xi.  33,  etc 
At  times  the  fear  of  man  had  been  Peter's 
deadliest  snare  and  bitterest  misery.  It  is  not 
strange  that  be  should  bear  this  witness  to  the 
inconsistency  of  such  fear  with  the  life  of  gladness 
and  goodness. 

Ver.  15.  but  aaootlf^  Ohzist  as  Lord  in  your 
hearti.  The  A.  V.,  following  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  the  Genevan,  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Textus 
Receptus^  viz.  'the  Lord  God.'  The  Vulgate, 
Wycliffe,  and  the  Rhemish  have  'the  Lord 
Christ,'  and  this  reading  must  be  accepted  as 
having  by  far  the  weightiest  evidence  on  its  side. 
The  Revised  Version  rightly  accepts  it,  giving  it 
at  the  same  time  greater  point  by  making  the  term 
'  Lord  '  not  a  mere  name  of  Christ,  but  a  predi- 
cate. The  Greek,  though  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  this 
rendering.  Isaiah's  words,  therefore,  are  con- 
tinued, but  with  two  significant  modifications. 
Christ  takes  the  place  of  the  JeJiovah  of  hosts^ 
who  is  presented  in  the  prophecy  as  the  object  of 
sanctification,  and  the  words  '  in  your  hearts '  are 
added  in  order  to  express  the  fact  that  this 
sanctification  is  not  to  be  of  a  formal  or  external 
order,  but  to  rest  in  the  deepest  seat  of  feeling. 
The  term  '  sanctify '  here  means  to  regard  and 


honour   as   holy ;    and,    as   appears    from    the 
explanatory  terms.   Met  Him  be  your  fear'  and 
Met  Him  be  your  dread*  (viii  13),  it  amounts  to 
much  the  same  as  '  fear.'    The  fear  of  man  is  ta 
be  displaced  by  the  fear  of  Christ,  smd  of  Him  as 
our  true  Lord  (comp.    Luke  xiL  4,    5).     Thus 
'the  Apostle  places  before  us  Christ  to  be  our 
Lord,  and  to  be  set  up  in  our  hearts  as  the  object 
of  reverence  and  godly  fear,  in  words  which  the 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  uses  with  regard  to 
the  Lord  Jehovah'  (Humphrey,  Contm.  on  the 
Revised    Version^    p.    442).~ready   always   to 
SplTe  answer  to  every  man  that  aaketh  yon  a 
reason  concerning  tiie  hope  that  ia  in  yon. 
The  'and '  with  which  the  A.  V.  introduces  this 
sentence  is  not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts. 
This  makes  it  more  probable  that    what  now 
follows  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  counsel, 
*  be  ready,'  etc,  but  as  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  preceding  statement     One  way  in  which 
this  sanctifying  of  Christ  as  Lord  will  express 
itself  is  in  meeting  fairly  and  frankly  the  dLBiculcies 
and  questionings  of  others.     The  inward  homage 
to  Him  does  not  absolve  from  responsibility  to 
others,   or  justify  disregard  of  their  inquiries^ 
What  it  implies  is  neither  on  the  one  hand  the 
reticence  which  fear  or  indifference  may  prompt, 
nor  on  the  other  the  propensity  to  dispute  about 
our  hope,  but  a  readiness  to  give  an  account  of  it, 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  do 
so.     The  phrase   means   literally  '  ready  for  an 
apology  J*  the  noun  being  that  which  is  variously 
rendered  in  our  A.  V.  as  *  answer  *  (Acts  xxv.  16  ; 
I  Cor.  ix.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  16  and  here),  '  defence ' 
(Acts  xxii.  I ;   Phil.  L  7,   16)  and   '  clearing  of 
oneself  (2  Cor.  vii.   11).     It  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  here  to  official  examination,  or  to  legal 
processes  such  as  Christians  were  subjected  to 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan.     The  general  terms, 
however,  in  which  the  inquurers  are  described 
make  it  clear  that  what  is  in  view  is  not  readiness 
to  face  judicial  investigation,  but  readiness  to  give 
at  all  fit  times  to  sJl  fit  persons  a  reasonable 
defence   or  explanation  of  the  Christian  hope. 
The  term  'apology'  is  used  not  in  the  popular 
sense  of  an  excuse,  but  in  that  of  an  apologetical 
vindication.     It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
early  treatises  written  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  so-called  Apwlogists,  Tatian,  Theo- 
philus,  Athenagoras,  etc.     The  times  are  defined 
by  the  'always,'  which  covers  all  fit  occasions, 
small  or  great,  pleasant  or  the  reverse.     The  fit 
persons  are  defined  as  embracing  not  indeed  all 
and  sundry,  but  all  who  ask  '  an  account '  (a  phrase 
occurring  only  here)  of  this  hope,  all  who  demand 
to  know  what  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  a 
hope  in  One  risen    from    the  dead,   which  so 
manifestly  makes  new  men  of  those  whom  iC 
inspires.     These  are  to  be  considerately  met,  and, 
if  possible,  satisfied. — bnt  (or,  yet)  with  meek- 
nees  and  fear.     A  qualification  of  the  kind  o( 
satisfaction  that  is  to  be  attempted, — a  caudoa 
against  an  over»readiness^  which,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating,  prejudices  and  hurts.     The  spirit  of 
truth,  says  Leighton,  is  itself  the  '  spirit  of  meek- 
ness—the dove  that  rested  on  that  gxeat  champion 
of  truth,  who  is  truth  itself.'    This  'meekness' 
(on  which  see  also  ver.  4)  is  another  of  those 
virtues  which  have  been  so  elevated  and  enriched 
by  the  Gospel  as  to  be  made  practically  nev 
things.     In  the  old  Greek  system  of  morals  it  had, 
ind^,  a  better  place  assigned  it  than  was  allowed 
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to  the  qnality  of  humility  (on  which  see  ver.  8). 
In  ^  tbe    ethical    teaching    of  men    like    Plato, 
Aristotle^  and  Plutarch,  it  is  commended  as  the 
virtue  by  which  a  man  retains  his  equanimity,  as 
tbe  mean  between  the  extremes  of  passionateness 
and  insensibility,  and  as  the  opposite  of  rudeness, 
severity,  harshness.     So  far,  therefore,  it  had  a 
Sood  sense,  where  humility  had  the  reverse.     It 
renudned,  nevertheless,  on  a  comparatively  low 
platform,  and  with  a  value  essentially  superficiaL 
Christianity  carried  it  far  beyond  this,  giving  it  a 
deeper  scat  than  natural    disposition,   a  loftier 
sphere  of  action  than  our  relation  to  other  men, 
a   happier  connection  with   humble-mindedness 
(comp.  Eph.  iv.  2 ;  Col.  ii.  12),  at  once  a  more 
imvjtttrd  and  a  more  GoJward  aspect.     Having 
its  roots  in  the  Chri>tian  consciousness  of  sin,  it  is 
^Tst  of  all  a  grace  with  a  Godward  aspect  (comp. 
Matt,  zi  29  ;  Jas.  i.  21),  '  the  temper  of  spirit  m 
which  we  accept  His  dealings  with  us  as  good, 
and    therefore  without    disputing    or    resisting' 
(Trench).     It  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  disposi- 
tion to  meet  whatever  demand  is  made  upon  us 
by  the  oppositions  and  sins  of  our  fellow-men  in 
tbe  spirit  which  is  bom  of  the  sense  of  our  own 
ill-desert  in  God's  sight.     So  it  is  set  over  against 
a  contentious  spirit  (Tit   iii.   2),   want  of  con- 
sideration for  offenders  (Gal.  vi.  i),  and  harshness 
toward    opponents    (2  Tim.  ii.  24),  etc.     The 
'  fear '  which  is  to  be  coupled  with  it  is  best 
understood  neither  as  the  fear  of  God  exclusively, 
nor  as  the  fear  of  man  specifically,   but  more 
generally  as  the  dread  of  doing  or  saying  anything 
ant  of  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  interests 
involved — '  that  reverential  fear,*  as  Bishop  Butler 
expresses  it, '  which  the  nature  of  religion  requires, 
and  which  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with, 
that  it  will  inspire,  proper  courage  towards  men.' 
While  we  are  to  be  r^y  with  our  answer,  it  is 
not  to  be  ^ven  in   a    forward,   irreverent,   or 
arrogant  spinL     Reference  is  appropriately  inade 
(b^  Alforo,  etc.)  to  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  counsel  by  one  who  had  the  best  title  to 
^lodc,  the  hero  of  Augsburg  and  Worms  :  '  Then 
mnst  ye  not  answer  with  proud  words,  and  state 
your  cause  with  defiance  and  with  violence,  as  if 
you  would  tear  up  trees,  but  with  such  fear  and 
homility  as  if  ye  stood  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God  ;  so  shouldest  thou  stand  in  fear,  and  not 
rely  00  thy  own  suength,  but  on  the  word  and 
promise  o/^Christ' 

Yer.  16.  having  »  good  oonicienoe,  or, 
Jkatfing  your  conscience  unimpaired.  The  term 
conscience  seems  to  make  a  nearer  approach  in 
this  passage  than  in  the  previous  (see  on  chap. 
ii  19)  to  the  modem  philosophical  definitions  of 
it  as  the  '  principle  of  reflection  in  men  by  which 
they  distinguish  between,  approve  and  disapprove, 
their  own  actions'  (Bishop  Butler,  Sermon  I.), 
and  as  at  once  exponent  ot  moral  law,  judge,  and 
sentiment  (comp.  M'Cosh,  Dio,  Govern,  p.  291, 
etc.).  Even  here,  however,  nothing  is  said  about 
its  abstract  nature,  or  its  psychology.  It  is  a 
purely  practical  statement  of  how  the  moral  con- 
sciousness works.  The  moral  quality  of  a  man's 
actions  is  attested  to  him,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  hearty  specially  as  that  b  aided 
and  enlightened  by  the  revelation  of  God's  law,  or 
quickenni  by  the  application  which  the  prophets 
('the  conscience  of  Israel,'  as  they  are  called) 


make  of  the  facts  of  redemption.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  by  a  lis^ht  within  the  man  (Matt. 
^  33  ;  Luke  xt.  34-36),  or  by  this  inner  witness, 
termed  conscience  in  the  Epistles,  by  Which  is 
meant  primarily  a  '  consciousness  which  the  man 
has  of  himself  in  his  relation  to  God,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  self-testimony,  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart '  (Cremer). 
It  may  be  weak  (i  Cor.  viiL  7,  12),  A/f/(Heb. 
X.  22),  defiled  (Tit.  i.  15),  secured  (l  Tim.  iv.  2). 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  pure  (2  Tim.  i.  3), 
void  of  offence  (Acts  xxiv.  16),  or  good  (here  and 
at  ver.  21 ;  as  also  Acts  xxiii.  I ;  I  Tim  i.  5,  19  ; 
Heb.  xiiL  18).  In  the  last-named  passage  its 
goodness  is  expressed  by  an  epithet  meaning 
honourable  ox  fair  to  see.  Here  it  is  described  by. 
an  epithet  which  refers  to  intrinsic  moral  quality. 
As  there  is  an  awkwardness,  however,  in  attri- 
buting moral  qualities  to  the  conscience  itself  (we 
can  scarcely  speak,  e,g ,  of  a  holy  conscience),  in 
this  connection  the  adjective  may  perhaps  have 
the  sense  of  unimpair.d^  uninjured  <see  Cremer's 
Biblico-theol,  Lex,  to  the  N,  T,),  Tbe  readiness 
to  'give  an  answer'  receives  thus  another  im- 
portant qualification.  It  is  essential  that  it  be 
given  not  only  in  meekness  and  fear,  but  in  the 
calm,  clear  strength  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
nothing  in  the  walk  to  give  the  lie  to  the  apology. 
In  vindicating  to  others  the  hope  that  is  in  our- 
selves, we  must  be  able  to  point  to  the  witness  of 
the  life  in  confirmation  of  the  words  : 

'  Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  £atal  shadows  diat  walk  by  us  stilL' 

--FUtcker, 

—in  order  that  in  the  matter  wherein  ye  are 
spoken  against  they  may  be  put  to  shame  who 
abnae  your  good  behavionr  (or,  man  :er  of  life) 
in  Ohrist.  The  construction  and  the  sense  are 
similar  to  what  we  have  had  already  in  IL  12, 
which  see.  The  words  '  as  evil-doers,'  which  are 
inserted  here  by  the  A.  V.,  and  some  weighty 
manuscripts  and  Versions,  are  omitted  by  the 
Revised  Version  and  some  of  the  best  critics. 
There  is  a  similar  division  of  opinion  among 
textual  experts  as  to  whether  we  should  read  in 
the  first  clause,  *  ye  are  spoken  against '  (which  is 
preferred  by  the  Revised  Version),  or  'they 
speak  evil  of  you,'  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  verb, 
which  the  A.  V.  translates  '  falsely  accuse,' 
occurs  only  twice  again  in  the  Received  Text 
of  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Matt  v.  44  (where, 
however,  it  is  rejected  by  the  best  critics  as 
insufficiently  attested),  and  Luke  vL  28,  where  it 
is  rendered  '  despitefully  use.'  As  in  classical 
Greek  it  has  the  sense  of  insulting^  acting 
insolently  to  one,  abusively  threatening  one,  it  ii 
best  rendered  here  'abuse,'  or  (with  R.  V.) 
'revile,'  and  the  reference  will  therefore  be  to 
coarse  and  insolent  misrepresentation  of  the  way 
in  which  Christians  live  in  the  face  of  heathenbm, 
rather  than  to  '  accusations '  in  the  stricter  sense. 
'  Thus,  without  stirring,'  says  Leighton,  '  the 
integrity  of  a  Christian  conquers :  as  a  rock, 
unremoved,  breaks  the  waters  that  are  dashing 
against  it.  .  .  .  And  without  this  good  conscience 
and  conversation  we  cut  ourselves  short  of  other 
apologies  for  religion,  whatever  we  may  say  for  it. 
One  unchristian  action  will  disgrace  it  more  than 
we  can  repair  by  tbe  largest  and  best  framed 
speeches  on  its  behalf.' 
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Chapter  IIL    17-22. 

Christian  Endurance  of  Wrong  enforced  by  Christ s  constant  Graciousness  to 
the  worst  of  Wrong-Doers^  above  all  to  those  of  Noah* s  time. 

17  Ti;' OR  it  is  'better/  if  the  *  will  of  God  be  so,"  that  ye  suffer  *^^^t 

18  JL  for  ^  well-doing,  than  for  'evil-doing.'  For  Christ  also  ^^^^ 
hath*  'once  suffered  /for^  sins,  the  '^just  for*  the  *  unjust,'  -^"^^^ 
that  he  might  'bring  us  to  God,  being  *put  to  death  in  the   flag's' 

19  'flesh,*  but  -quickened  by  the  "Spirit:*  by  which"  also  he  Jg;];^^. 

20  'went  and  ^preached   unto  the  ^spirits   in  ''prison;   which  ^Mkl^uL*: 

'  sometime  were  '  disobedient,"  when  once  "  the  "  long-suffering  ,  feSi  LL'  96- 
of  God  ^waited**  in  the  "days  of  Noah,  while  the 'ark  was  S/a'^S?^ 
'a -preparing,"  wherein"   few,   'that  is,  eight  'souls,  were    xl-iiteT 

21  *  saved  by  ".water.  The  like  'figure  whereunto "  ^'^i*  'bap-  S.i,L7.x. 
tism  doth  also  now  'save  us,  (not  the  -^putting  away  of  the/RjSl!Tia.7: 
'filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  *  answer"  of  a  good  'conscience  jijo.  a.  t. 

22  toward  God,)  by'*  the  *  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ:  who  is    Kai^j^xs. 
'gone  into     heaven,  and  is  on  the     right  hand  of  God;**    ^»»» 
angels  and  'authorities  and  ^powers  being*'  made  'subject  ^^^^«*^ 
unto  him.  »«:  S9. 

zxvn.  s; 
Mk.  xiii.  19,  xiT.  55 :  Ln.  xjd.  x6 ;  Rom.  TiL  4,  TiiL  x),  36 ;  •  Cor.  tL  9k  /Ch.  hr.  x,  6;  GaL  iii.  3.    Of.  ftboRoa. 

i.  3 ;  X  Tim.  iii.  x6.         mt  Cor.  xy.  m^  36,  45 ;  Rom.  it.  tj,  tuL  xx  \  Jo.  t.  as.  nCh.  ir.  6 ;  x  Cor.  ▼.  5 :  GaL  iiL  y 

tf  Ver.  aa ;  Mk.  xvL  15.         /  Mat  m.  s,  iT.  17,  93,  ix.  35 ;  Ronou  li.  ax,  x.  8,  etc         ^  Ln.  zxiv.  37,  39 ;  Acts  tu.  59 ; 
Heb.  xii.  a^  rRer.  zx.  9.         jr  See  relik  to  ch.  iL  7, 8.         /Seereu.toYer.5.         »  Rom  ii.  ^  iz.  aa ;  s  Pet  HL  xs. 

vRom.  TiiL  19,  as.  as  ;  1  Cor.  i.  7 :  GaL  t.  5 ;  PhU.  ao;  Heb.  ix.  a8.  wMat.  xxit.  97 :  Ln.  xriL  a6b 

jrMat.xxiv.  38  :  Xu.  xviL  a7;  Heb.  xi.  7.  j^MaLxL  xo;  Mk.  L  a;  La.  L  17,  vii.  97;  Heb.  iii. 3,  4, iz.  a, 6^10.7. 

a  Ada  xix.  4 ;  Philem.  xa ;  Heb.  ii.  14,  tu.  5,  ix.  xx,  x.  ao,  zi.  x6,  zUL  13.  •  Acts  ii.  41,  vii.  14.  zxriL  37. 

b  Mat  ziv.  36 ;  La.  vii.  3 ;  Acts  zziii.  4a,  zzvii.  43,  44,  zzviii.  x,  4.  c  Heb.  iz.  34.  i^Mat  iiL  7,  etc. ;  alse 

Rom.  Ti.  4,  Eph.  iv.  ^,  etc  #  Ch.  iv.  x8 ;  Acts  ti.  47  :  x  Cor.  i.  x8,  zv.  a ;  a  Cor.  iu  15.  /a  Pet  L  X4. 

X Job ziT.  4 ;  laa.  IV.  4.        ADui.  iv.  14.  •  See  reo.  to  ver.  x 6.  A AcU L  aa ;  PhiL  iii.  xa  /Seeicfs. 

tovw.  X9.     ^      iMiActsL  xx.^  M  Rom.  viiL  34 :  '^  *  '"      —*»*»-  —j  «  .    . 


/Mat  zziv.  a9;  Rom.  viii.  38 :  Eph.  L  ax ;  hau  zzziv.  4.  f  x  Cor.  zv.  vj,  a8 ;  Heb.  ziL  9,  etc 

^  or^  preferable  '  literally^  if  the  will  of  God  should  will 

*  literally^  to  suffer,  doing  well  rather  than  doing  evil  ^  omii  hath 
'  ue.  on  account  of             *  ue.  in  behalf  of 

^  ar^z,  righteous  one  for  unrighteous  ones 

*  as  regards  flesh,  or,  as  regards  the  lower,  bodily  life 

*  as  regards  spirit,  ar^  as  regards  the  higher,  spiritual  life  ^®  in  which 
'^  aforetime  disobedient,  or,  when  they  were  disobedient  {or^  disbelieving) 

aforetime  *■  omtt  once  "  literally^  was  waiting 

**  was  being  prepared      *•  literally^  into  which      *•  by  means  of,  or^  through 
^'  literally^  which  (water),  the  antitype,  or,  which  as  antitype ;  ue.  which 

antitypically,  or^  as  the  R,  V.  gives  it  in  the  margin^  which  in  the  antitype 
^*  inquiry,  ^r,  with  R,  K,  interrogation  *•  through,  or,  by  means  of 

'®  rather,  who  is  on  God's  right  hand,  having  gone  into  heaven 
*i  having  been 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  Petrine  passages  (Acts  il  25-31 ;  i  Pet.  iv.  6), 

the  unsolved,  if  not  insoluble,  problems  of  New  which  seem  to  many  to  be  closely  related.     It  is 

Testament  interpretation.    The  remarkable  para-  also  one  of  a  larger  class,  including  Matt.  xiL  40, 

graph  about  a  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  Luke  zxiiL  43,  Rom.  z.  6-8,   Eph.   iv.    8-10, 

has  been  regarded  by  many  eminent  theologians  Ps.  xvi.  9-1 1,  Acts  xiii.  34-37,  etc.,  which  have 

as  the  primary  proof  text  for  the  article  of  faith  been  supposed  to  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon 

which  IS  embodied  in  the  creeds  in  the  terms  a  dogma  for  which  an  important  place  is  claimed 

//e  df  sanded  into  hilly  on  which  so  many  different  both  in  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  and  ir 

meanings  have  been   put.     It   is  one  of  three  preaching — ^the  dogma  of  a  descent  of  Christ  to 
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Hell    or  Hades.     It  has  been  drawn   into   the 
serrioe    of    a    singular    Tariety    of    theological 
ideas^  sach  as  those  of  a  liberation  and  elevation 
of  Uie  saints  of  pre-Christian  times,  a  purgatorial 
detention  and  purification,  a  penal  endurance  of 
}iie  extremity  of  God*s  wrath  by  man*s  Surety,  a 
judicial  manifestation  of  the  victorious  Redeemer 
to  the  impenitent  dead,  renewed  opportunities  of 
repentance  and  a  contiiiuous  ministry  of  grace  in 
the   other  world.     The  interpretations  put  upon 
the  passage  have  been  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
detailed  sutement,  not  to  speak  of  criticism,  here. 
We   shall  notice  only  those  of  deepest  interest 
It  should  at  once  be  allowed  that  no  exposition 
lias  3ret  succeeded  in  removing  all  the  difficulties. 
There  are  some  writers  {e.g,  Steiger)  who  venture 
to  speak  of  these  difficulties  as  rather  created  by 
interpreters  than  inherent  in  the  passage  itself. 
But  these  are  few  indeed.     Many  of  the  greatest 
ezegetes  and   theologians   have  held  a  very  un- 
certain position  on  the  subject,  or  have  confessed 
themselves  baffled  by  it.     Luther,  for  example, 
feh  it  to  be  a  *  dark  speech,'  and  inclined  to  very 
diflierent  views  of  its  meaning  at  different  periods 
of  his  career.     It  is  at  best  a  question  of  the 
balance  of  probabilities.     We  shall,    therefore, 
first  examine  the  various  terras  separately.    When 
the  usage  and  application  of  each  of  the  disputed 
terms  are  carefully  determined,  it  should  be  possible 
to  decide  on  what  side  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities lies.     The   great    problems   are   these: 
Docs  the  section  refer  to  a  ministry  of  grace,  a 
lainistry  of  judgment,  or  a  mere  manifestation  of 
Christ?    Is  the  ministry,  if  such  b  referred  to, 
one  that  took  place  prior  to  the  Incarnation, 
between  the  Death  and  the  Resurrection,  or  after 
the  Resurrection  ?    Are  the  men  of  Noah's  genera- 
tion introduced  in  their  proper  historical  position, 
or  only  as  examples  of  a  general  class?    In  con- 
sidering these  problems,  two  things  are  too  often 
overlooked.     It  is  forgotten  how  precarious  it  is 
to  erect  upon  one  or  two  of  the  ol»curities  of 
Scripture  a  great  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  not 
in  evident  harmony  with   the  general   view  of 
grace  which  clearly  pervades  the  Bible.     It  is 
toigotten,  too^  that  the  passage  cannot  fairly  be 
dealt  with  as  a  doctrinal  digression,  but  must  be 
lead  in  the  light  of  the  writer's  immediate  object. 
That  object  is  the  Christian  duty  of  enduring 
wrong  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  the  advantage 
(rf'sa&ring  for  well-doing  rather  than  for  ill-doin^. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  confirming  what  he  has  said 
of  this  that  Peter  appeals  to  Christ's  own  example. 
The  question  consequently  is,  what  exposition  is 
best  sustained  by  the  detailed  exegesis  of  the 
several  terms,  does  most  justice  to  the  plainer 
dements  in  the  paragraph,  such  as  the  historical 
reference  to  Noah  and  the  building  of  the  ark,  etc., 
and  is  in  clearest  harmony  with  the  writer's  design, 
namely,  to  arm  believers  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  wroi^gful  suffering  with  Christ-like  endurance  ? 
Ver.  17.  For  it  is  better  to  Buffer,  if  the  will 
of  God  ehonld  will  it,  doing  well  than  doing 
evil.     This  statement  resembles  that  in  chap. 
ii.  2a     It  is  also  followed  up,  as  was  the  case 
there,  by  an  appeal  to  Christ's  own  case.     The  two 
propositions^   however,   have  distinct    points  of 
difference.     The    present    is    introduced  in    im- 
mediate connection  not  with  the  credit  attaching 
to  a  particular  kind  of  conduct,  but  with  what  is 
essential  to  the  keeping  of  a  good  conscience  under 
the  sense  of  wrong,  and  to  the  possibility  of  giving 
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a  right  account  of  the  Christian  hope  to  inquirers 
or  revilers.  There  Christ's  own  case  is  dealt 
with  specially  as  an  example  of  endurance  which 
befits  Christians.  Here  it  is  expounded  mainly 
with  a  view  to  what  His  sufferings  ultimately 
brought  Him,  in  the  form  of  a  life  quickened, 
exalted,  and  having  now  in  its  service  angels 
and  principalities  and  powers.  The  word  ren- 
dered *  better '  here  is  one  which  does  not  mean 
exactly  what  is  of  better  moral  quality,  but  rather 
what  is  of  greater  power  or  importance,  and  so 
what  \&  preferable  or  of  greater  advantage.  Thus 
looking  still  at  the  pressing  question  of  what 
Christian  duty  is  under  the  burden  of  suffering 
for  righteousness*  sake,  and  how  a  blameless 
behaviour  should  at  all  hazards  be  studied  in  such 
circumstances,  Peter  meets  the  feeling  which  rises 
against  unmerited  suffering  by  reminding  the 
sufferers  of  two  considerations.  These  are,  first, 
that  nothing  can  befall  them  but  by  God's  will ; 
and  secondly,  that  if  it  is  God's  will  that  they  he 
subjected  to  painful  things,  their  sufferings,  instead 
of  being  embittered,  should  be  softened  and 
relieved  by  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
undeserved,  and  by  the  assurance  that  they  will 
work  together  for  their  good.  This  last  idea, 
namely,  the  gain  which  such  sufferings  will  bring 
to  the  sufferers,  is  what  is  specially  taken  up  and 
illustrated  at  length  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Ver.  18.  Because  also  Ohrist  cued  once  for 
Bins,  a  lighieons  one  for  nnrighteona  onei,  in 
order  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  reading  to  notice  here. 
Documentary  evidence  is  pretty  evenly  balanced 
between  the  verb  'suffered'  and  the  verb  'died.' 
Although  the  Revised  Version  retains  the  former, 
the  latter  is  preferred  by  the  majority  of  textual 
experts  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Westcott  and  Hort,  Gebhardt).  Instead  of 
'  bring  us  to  God  *  (which  is  accepted  by  the 
Revised  Version  and  most  critics),  '  bring  yim  to 
God '  is  adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  Christ's 
suffering  or  dying  is  represented  to  have  taken 
place  on  account  ot  sin,  in  the  matter  ^sin,  or  in 
respect  o/^n  ;  for  the  preposition  used  here  has  this 
general  sense.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  also 
*  once,'  once  for  all  and  no  more  (cp.  Rom.  vi.  10  ; 
Heb.  vii.  27,  ix.  28).  This  may  possibly  embody 
the  idea  that  this  suffering  or  dying  superseded  the 
necessity  of  all  further  suffering  or  clying  of  the 
same  kmd,  either  on  the  part  of  Christ  Himself 
or  on  that  of  Christians  (so  Schott).  It  is  rather 
introduced,  however,  to  suggest  the  difference 
between  the  suffering  or  death,  however  bitter 
that  was,  as  finished  shortly  and  once  for  all,  and 
the  continuous  power  and  blessedness  of  the  life 
which  was  its  issue.  Still  greater  force  is  given 
to  this  by  the  use  of  the  simple  historical  tense 
'died,'  which  throws  all  that  was  painful  in 
Christ's  instance  completely  into  the  past.  Rut 
Christ's  suffering  or  dying  is  also  described  as 
that  of  '  a  righteous  One  for  unrighteous  ones.'  A 
different  preposition  is  now  used  for  the  '  for,* — 
one  meaning  in  behalf  of y  or,  to  the  advantage  of. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  present  connection, 
where  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  are  set 
so  decisively  over  against  each  other,  this  idea  of 
suffering  in  behalf  of  others  may  pass  over  into, 
or  imply,  that  of  suffering  in  the  place  of  others. 
Weiss,  e.g,  (so  also  Huther),  recognises  the  idea 
of  substitution  at  the  basis  of  the  statement,  in  so 
far  as  '  the  contrast,  which  is  made  so  prominent 
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between  the  righteous  and  the  nnrighteous, 
necessarily  produces  the  idea  that  the  suffering 
which  was  endured  in  behalf  of  these,  ought  really 
to  have  been  endured  by  tlie  righteous  them- 
selves '  {Bib.  TheoL  of  the  New  Testament^  i.  p. 
232,  Clark's  Trans.).  The  more  general  idea, 
however,  is  the  one  distinctly  in  view  here,  and 
thus  there  is  warning  mingled  with  the  encourage- 
ment which  is  conveyed  by  Christ's  case  as  Peter 
here  presents  it  If  it  is  right  to  speak,  as  Besser 
does,  of  the  little  word  *  once '  as  letting  *  a  beam 
of  comforting  light  fall  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christians,*  this  clause  reminds  them  of  the 
necessity  of  making  sure  that  their  sufferings  be 
not  of  the  kind  which  their  own  fault  induces, 
but  rather  of  the  kind  righteously  borne  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  others.  The  particular  good 
which  Christ  set  before  Him  as  the  object  of  His 
suffering  or  dying  was  the  bringing  us  to  God; 
by  which  is  meant  introducing  us  to  God,  giving 
ns  admission,  or  the  right  of  direct  access,  to 
God.  This  is  the  sense  which  the  cognate  noun 
has  in  the  few  passages  in  which  it  is  found, 
viz.  Kom.  V.  2,  £ph.  ii.  18,  iii.  12 ;  and  here, 
too,  the  idea  is  neither  that  of  presenting  us  an 
offering  to  God  (so  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  etc), 
nor  that  of  simply  reconciling  us  to  God,  but  (as 
it  is  rightly  underAtood  by  Huther,  etc)  that  of 
introducing  us  to  actual  fellowship  with  God. 
This  verse,  therefore,  establishes  a  certain  analogy 
between  Christ  and  Christians,  in  so  far  as  He 
was  made  subject  to  suffering  not  less  than  they, 
and  was  made  so  not  for  His  own  fault  but  for 
that  of  others.  This  analogy  is  used,  however, 
in  support  of  the  previous  statement  as  to  its  being 
a  better  thing  to  suffer  for  good  than  for  evil. 
Hence,  having  immediately  in  view  the  advantage 
or  good  which  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake 
brings  with  it,  Peter  goes  at  once  (as  formerly 
in  chap.  ii.  22,  etc)  beyond  the  elements  of 
similarity  which  might  present  the  suffering  Christ 
as  an  example  to  suffering  Christians.  He 
touches  on  more  than  one  thing  which  gave 
Christ's  sufferings  a  value  all  their  own.  They 
were  of  the  unique  order  which  (as  the  *■  once ' 
implies)  neither  reouired  nor  admitted  repetition. 
And  the  gain  which  they  secured,  by  which  also 
they  pre-eminently  illustrate  the  good  which 
suffering  for  righteousness'  sake  yields,  and  how 
preferable  it  is  to  suffer,  if  suffer  we  must,  for 
well-doing  rather  than  ill-doing,  was  the  other- 
wise unattainable  boon  of  a  direct  approach  for 
sinners  to  God,  a  free  intercourse  with  God. — 
put  to  death  indeed  in  ileeh,  bnt  quickened  in 
spirit.  Two  things  are  here  affirmed  to  have 
taken  effect  on  Christ,  when  He  suffered  or  died 
in  order  to  bring  us  into  this  fellowship  with 
God.  These,  however,  are  so  balanced  that  the 
one  appears  simply  as  the  preliminary  to  the 
other,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
latter.  The  one  is  rightly  given  as  a  *  being  put 
to  death  ; '  for  the  term  does  not  mean,  as  some 
suppose,  merely  being  condemned  to  death  (com- 
pare its  use,  ^.^.,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  59,  xxvii.  I ; 
Rom.  viii.  36  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  etc. ).  The  other 
is  correctly  interpreted  not  as  a  *  being  kept  alive  * 
(which  idea  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament 
by  different  terms),  but  as  a  *  being  quickened '  or 
'  made  alive ; '  the  word  being  that  which  is  else- 
where (John  V.  21 ;  Rom.  iv.  17  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  22, 
etc)  applied  to  the  raising  of  the  dead  to.  life 
To  the  two  things  are  added  definitions  of  two 


distinct  spheres  in  which  they  severally  took 
effect  These  are  conveyed  each  by  »  single 
noun,  which  has  almost  an  adverbial  force  here, 
viz.,  'in  flesh,'  i.e,  fleshly-wise,  or,  as  regards  the 
natural,  earthly  order  of  life  ;  and  '  in  spirit,'  ue, 
spirit-wise,  or,  as  regards  the  higher  s|riritual 
order  of  life.  Those  two  terms  are  analogous  to 
other  antithetical  phrases  which  are  applied  to 
Christ,  such  as  '  according  to  the  flesh  '  ^  and 
•  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness '  (Rom.  L  3)^ 
manifest  '  in  the  flesh,'  and  judged  '  in  the  spirit ' 
(I  Tim.  iii.  16).  They  point  to  two  diflferent 
forms  of  existence,  a  natural,  mortal  form  of 
existence  associated  with  flesh,  and  a  supernatural, 
immortal  form  of  existence  associated  with  spirit, — 
in  other  words,  a  perishable,  corporeal  life,  and 
an  imperishable,  spiritual  or  incorporeal  life.  As 
regards  the  one,  He  ceased  to  live  it  by  being  put 
to  death.  As  reganls  the  other.  He  continued  to 
live  it,  and  to  live  it  with  new  power,  by  being 
quickened.  The  A.  V.,  therefore,  is  entirely  at 
fault  in  rendering  the  second  clause  '  bj  the 
Spirit,'  as  if  the  reference  were  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  Him  as  the  Agent  in  Christ's  resurrecdon. 
In  this,  too,  it  has  deserted  the  versions  of 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  and  Kheims, 
which  all  give  *  in  spirit  *  or  *  in  the  spirit.' 

Ver.  19.  in  which  also  be  went  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison.  Here,  again,  the  A.V., 
following  the  Genevan  alone  among  these  earlier 
English  Versions,  wrongly  renders  *  by  which.' 
The  sense  is,  '  in  which,'  i.e,  in  the  spiritual  form 
of  life  which  has  just  been  noticed.  The  verb 
'  preached '  is  used  absolutely  here.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken,  however,  in  the  vague  sense  of  making 
proclamation,  showing  Himself,  or  bearing  witness 
to  Himself  (Schott,  etc),  far  less  in  the  sense  of 
preaching  judgment,  but  in  the  sense  which 
It  elsewhere  has  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it 
occurs,  both  with  the  object  expressed  {e,g.  the 
gospel,  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ,  etc),  and  with 
the  object  unexpressed  {e.g.  Matt.  xL  I  ;  Mark  i. 
38,  etc),  of  Christ's  earthly  ministry  of  preaching, 
which  was  a  message  of  grace.  The  word 
'  spirits '  is  used  here,  as  in  Heb.  xiL  23,  in  the 
sense  of  disembodied  spirits.  Elsewhere  {e,g. 
Rev.  vi.  9,  XX.  4)  the  term  'souls'  is  used  to 
designate  the  departed.  On  the  ground  of  the 
statement  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  the  application  of 
the  word  '  spirit '  in  such  passages  as  Luke  ix.  39, 
Acts  xvi.  18,  etc,  some  have  strangely  supposed 
a  reference  here  to  the  angels  who  sinned, — which 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  historical  notice 
which  follows.  The  phrase  '  in  prison  *  has  the 
definite  force  which  it  has  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  Jude 
6,  Rev.  XX.  7,  and  is  not  to  be  explained  away  as 
merely  equivalent  to  '  in  safe-keeping,*  or  '  in  the 
world  of  the  dead  '  generally. 

Ver.  2a  aforetime  disobedient  The  'dis- 
obedient *  means  here  again,  as  in  ii.  7,  8,  iiu  I, 
disbdieving,  refusing  belief  and  withstanding 
truth.  The  clause  may  describe  the  'spirits 
according  to  the  conduct  which  made  them 
spirits  'in  prison.'  So  it  is  understood  by 
most.  It  may,  however,  also  indicate  the  date 
of  the  disobedience.  The  latter  view  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  specification  of  time  which 
immediately  follows,  the  '  when  *  giving  a  more 
exact  definition  of  the  '  aforetime'  We  should 
thus  translate  it :  '  when  of  old  they  were  db- 
obedient,  to  wit,  at  the  time  when  the  long-suffering 
of  God, 'etc.,  rather  than  (with  the  R.  V.,  eic). 
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•  "which  aforedme  were  disobedient,'  etc. — ^when 
thm    lang-folEBzing  of  God  mm  wftitiiig.    The 
•once  *  which  is  inserted  by  the  A.  V.  has  very 
Httle  documentary  evidence,  and  is  supposed  to 
luLve    been    due   to    a    conjecture  of   Erasmus. 
The  *  waiting '  is  given  in  the  imperfect  tense  to 
1>Tiiis  out    Its    lengthened    continuance.     It    is 
expressed,  too,  by  a  verb  for  which  Paul  has  a 
particular  fondness,  and  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  tJtke  tnienunest  oi  patience  of  the  waiting.     It 
is    applied  to  the  '  earnest  expectation  *  of   the 
creation  (Rom.  viii.    19),  the  'waiting'  of  those 
iR'ho  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii. 
23.  25),  the  watting  iox  '  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  *  (i  Cor.  i.   7),  or  for  *  the  hope  of 
Tighteousness  by  faith  *  (GaL  v.  5),  the  looking 
•  lor  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Phil. 
iii.  20).     Outside  Paul  it  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Heb.  ix.  2S.~in  the  dayi  of  Noah  while  the 
ack  WM  being  prepared.     Both  the  date  and  the 
duration  at  once  of  the  Divine  waiting  and  of  the 
men's  disobedience  are  thus  more  clearly  defined, 
the  date  being  identified  with  the  times  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  flood,  and  the  duration  with 
the  whole  period  of  warning    afforded    by    the 
construction  of  the  Ark,   which  is  indicated  to 
have  extended  to    120  years  (Gen.  vi.  3). — ^in 
which  few,  that  ii,  eight  ■oula,  were  nred 
through  water.     Literally  it  is  '  fVf/^  which, 'f.^. 
^=hf  entering  into  which,  etc     By   '  souls  *  are 
meant  here  tndividuals  or  persons.    The  word 
'  soul,'  meaning  life  or  ^t  principle  oflife^  comes 
to  mean  life  embediedy  or  the  living  individual. 
Occasionally,  however  (see  above  on  '  spirits  *), 
it  designates  the  departed.     The  mention  of  the 
precise  number  saved  serves  to  throw  into  still 
stronger  light  both  the  disobedience  to  which  the 
king-suffering  of  God  addressed  itself,    and  the 
mce  that  failed  not  to  separate  the  believing  few. 
There  is  considerable  dimrence  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  meant   by   the  'saved   through    water.' 
The   'through,'  which  the  A.  V,  renders   'by,* 
nay  have  either  a  local  sense  or  an  instrumental. 
In  the  former  case  the  idea  will  be  either  that 
those    few  were  saved  by  passing  through  the 
water,  or  that  they  were  brought  safely  through 
water  into  the  ark.     This  latter  seems  favoured 
in  the   margin   of  the  Revised  Version,  which 
gives  *into  which  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were 
brought  safely  through  water.'     In  favour  of  this 
loal  sense  (which  is  preferred  by  Bengel,   de 
Wette,  etc )  wehave  the  analogous  phrase  *  saved, 
yet  so  as  i^  (or,  through)  fire'(l  Cor.  lit   15). 
But  we  are  left  thus  with  no  obvious  connection 
between  this  mention  of  water  and  the  following 
notice  of  a  salvation  by  water.     Most  interpreters, 
thmfore,  accept  the  instrumental  sense,  taking 
the  thought  to  be  that  water  v^as  the  means  by 
which  these  few  were  saved.     As  Huther  rightly 
obsoves,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
Peter  meant  that  the  same  water  which  was  the 
means  of  destruction  to  the  mass  was  the  means 
of  safety  to  the  few.    All  that  he  has  in  view  is 
fas   the    indefinite    *  water,'    not    *  the   water,' 
indicates)  that  it  was  by  means  of  water  that  the 
itw  entering  the  ark  which  floated  thereon  were 
preserved.      And  this  relation   of  water  to  the 
preservation  of  the  righteous  at  the  time  of  the 
Flood  is  introduced  in  view  of  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  relation  of  water,  namel^r  that  of  Baptism, 
to  the  salvation  of  Christian  believers  now. 
Ver.  21.  whioh  alao   in   the  antitype  now 


mTOB  yon,  namely  baptism.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.,  'the  like  figure  whereunto,*  follows  a 
reading  which  is  now  given  up.  The  best 
authorities  also  substitute  '  you  *  for  '  us.'  Some 
interpreters  regard  both  the  Ark  and  the  'few ' 
as  having  a  typical  force  here.  Consequently 
they  seek  for  an  antitype  to  the  Ark  in  the  Christ 
into  whose  name  we  are  baptized,  and  without 
whom  baptism  can  as  little  save  us  as  the  water 
of  the  Flood  could  save  without  the  Ark.  They 
also  find  an  antitype  for  th^  'few'  in  the  'you,' 
as  if  the  idea  were  that  the  '  proportion  of  those 
saved  by  baptism  to  the  unbelieving  is  but  small ' 
(so  even  Huther).  But  the  only  things  which 
Peter  Sjcts  distinctly  in  the  relation  of  type  and 
antitype  are  water  as  preserving  life  in  Noah*s 
generation,  and  water  as  saving  souls  in  Peter's 
own  generation.  The  comparison,  therefore,  is 
not  between  the  Flood  and  Baptism,  but  simply 
between  water  in  one  service  and  water  in 
another.  What  antitypical  water  b  intended,  is 
at  once  made  clear  by  the  appended  definition, 
'baptism.'  Thus,  as  further  explained,  the 
comparison  comes  to  be  not  between  the  saving 
efficacy  of  the  water  in  which  the  Ark  floated  and 
the  saving  efficacy  of  Baptismal  water  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  between  the  saving  efficacy 
of  water  in  the  former  instance  and  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Baptism  itself  now.  The  latter,  like 
the  former,  has  in  a  certain  sense  an  instrumental 
relation  to  a  saved  state. — not  the  putting  away 
of  the  fllth  of  the  flesh.  This  is  thrown  in  to 
guard  against  any  mistake  which  the  comparison 
might  provoke  as  to  the  kind  of  relation 
intended.  The  saving  efficacy  is  not  of  a  mate- 
rial kind  like  that  exerted  by  water  in  the  case  of 
the  Ark  and  its  eight  For  the  baptism  meant  is 
something  different  from  any  merely  physical 
cleansing,  or  any  of  those  ceremonial  washings 
with  which  both  Jew  and  Gentile  were  sufficiently 
familiar.  These  two  terms  'putting  off*  and 
'  filth '  are  peculiar  to  Peter.  The  former  occurs 
again  in  2  Pet.  i.  14.  What  is  meant  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  putting  off  of  the  filth  which 
belongs  to  the  flesh.  The  peculiar  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  however,  gives  not  a  little 
plausibility  to  another  rendering  wiiich  is  adopted 
by  Bengel,  Huther,  etc, — the  flesh's  putting  off 
of  uncleanness,  i,e,  the  laying  aside  of  its  own 
nncleanness  by  the  flesh  itself. — bnt  the  inquiry 
of  a  good  oonaoience  toward  God.  This  sentence 
has  greatly  perplexed  the  commentators.  The 
difficulty  lies  mainly  in  the  use  of  the  word  ren- 
dered *  answer '  by  the  Al  V.  This  term  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  The  A.  V.  stands 
alone  among  the  old  English  Versions  in  translat- 
ing it  *  answer.'  Wyclifle  gives  *  the  asking  of  a 
good  conscience  in  God  ; '  Tyndale  and  Cranmer 
have  'in  that  a  good  conscience  consenteth  to 
God ; '  the  Genevan  has  '  in  that  a  good  con- 
science maketh  request  to  God ; '  the  Rhemish 
renders  it '  the  examination  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God.'  The  only  meanings  of  the  word 
which  can  be  verified  are  these  two,  viz.  (i)  an 
interrogation  or  question^  which  is  the  classical 
sense  Xe,g,  Herod,  vi.  67 ;  Thucyd.  iiL  53,  68), 
and  (2)  a  petition,  demand,  or  the  thing  asked  iy 
petition,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  once  in  one  of 
the  old  Greek  Versions  of  Daniel  (iv.  14,  i.e,  iv. 
17  of  the  English  Bible).  The  question,  there- 
fore, is — What  results  from  this  for  the  sentence 
as  a  whole?    Among    other    renderings  which 
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have  been  proposed  are  these :  (i)  M^  request 
(!>.  for  salvation  or  grace)  addrtssed  to  God  by  a 
good  consciente;  (2)  the  questionings  or  examina^ 
tioHf  to  which  a  good  conscience  is  subjected  before 
God;  (3)  the  request  made  to  God  for  a  good  con- 
science ;  (4)  the  inquiry  made  by  a  good  conscience 
after  God^  or,  the  act  of  a  good  conscience  in  seeh* 
ing  after  God;  (5)  the  fromisCy  or  pledge^  to  keep  a 
Rood  conscience  toward  God;  (6)  the  contract^  or 
relation^  entered  into  wtth  God  by  a  good  conscience. 
The  last  two  interpretations  find  favour  with 
many  of  the  best  exegetes  (Grotius,  de  Wette, 
Hother,  Plumptre,  etc. ),  and  are  supported  more 
or  less  by  some  of  the  old  versions.  The  Syriac, 
e,g,,  takes  the  sense  to  \)t  =  whenye  confess  God 
with  a  pure  conscience.  The  form  mentioned  last 
of  all  has  the  undoubted  advantage  of  giving  a 
clear  and  pertinent  idea,  viz.,  that  'the  person 
baptized,  by  the  reception  of  baptism,  enters  into 
a  relation— as  it  were  of  contract — with  God,  in 
which  he  submits  in  faith  to  God's  promise  of 
salvation  *  (so  Huther,  who  now  prefers  this  view). 
It  does  not  make  the  phrase  a  '  good  conscience ' 
a  synonym  here  for  a  *  reconciled  conscience,*  but 
retains  for  it  the  simpler  sense  which  is  more  in 
harmony  with  similar  expressions  in  Heb.  xiii.  18 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  I ;  i  Tim.  L  5,  19,  iii.  9 ;  I  Pet  iii 
16,  viz.,  that  this  is  done  with  a  pure  intention. 
It  alNO  founds  upon  the  primitive  practice  of 
addressing  certain  questions  to  the  applicant  for 
bapti>m  and  obtaining  certain  replies  from  him, 
such,  e.g,^  as  these  :  Dost  thou  renounce  Satan  t — 
I  do  renounce  him.  Dost  thou  believe  in  Christ  f 
— /  do  beheve  in  Him,  So  Neander  {Ch,  Hist,, 
vol.  i.  pp.  424,  427,  Bohn)  r^^ards  this  as  the 
clearest  trace  witliin  the  New  Testament  itself  of 
a  confession  of  faith  which  had  to  be  made  from 
the  first  at  baptism,  and  thinks  that  the  passage 
according  to  the  most  natural  interpretation 
'  refers  to  the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  the 
word  "question  "  being  used  here  by  metonymy 
for  the  "pledge  or  answer  to  the  question."* 
This  interpretation,  however,  is  open  to  an  objec- 
tion that  is  almost  fatal,  namely,  that  the  use  of 
the  word  which  Ls  rendered  'answer  '  in  oar  A  V. 
in  this  sense  oi  stipulation,  contract,  ox  covenant, 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Bible,  and  indeed  to 
early  Ecclesiastical  Greek,  and  belongs  to  the 
juristic  terminology  of  a  later  period.  More  or 
less  difficulty  attaches  to  the  other  views.  Thus 
(4),  which  IS  adopted  by  Alford,  etc,  and  (3), 
which  is  preferred  by  Weiss,  Hofmann,  etc.,  are 
both  sustained  by  the  anfdogous  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  in  2  Kings  xi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  '  David 
inquired  after  the  peace  of  Joab.*  They  also 
3rield  good  meanings.  Hut  they  both  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  departing  somewhat  from  the  known  sense 
of  the  noun,  while  the  former  further  identifies 
the  phrase  *good  conscience'  with  the  more 
defmite,  theological  idea  of  a  *  reconciled  con- 
science.' Perhaps  the  meaning  is  simply  this: 
the  interrogation  which  is  addressed  to  God  by  a 
good  conscience,  1'his  resembles  the  interpretation 
numbered  (i),  which  is  that  of  Ben^l,  Stciger, 
etc.  It  adheres,  however,  to  the  strict  sense  of 
the  noun,  where  that  is  modified  by  Bengel.  It 
also  gives  effect  to  the  peculiar  order  of  the 
original,  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
flesh  with  the  putting  off  of  unclean n  ess  which  is 
ascribed  to  it,  and  the  conscience  with  the  inter- 
rogation which  it  is  said  to  direct  to  God. 
Further,   it  retains  for  the  phrase   'good  con- 


science' here  the  general  sense  which  it  has  io 
the  1 6th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.      Heoce  what 
Peter  intends  seems  to  be  to  explain  that,  wheo 
he  speaks  of  baptism  as  having  a  savings  efficacy, 
he  does  not  mean  a  mere  ceremonial  washing,  bat 
one  wliich  carries  a  moral  value  with  it,  a  baptism 
which  means  that  in  all  pareness  of  conicience 
and  sincerity  of  desire  the  sonl's  intesrogatioii 
about  salvation  itself  is  submitted  to  Ood,  and 
God's  response  closed  with. — through  tlie  renir- 
reotion  of  Jesas  Ohrist.     This  is  connected  by 
some   (Fronmiiller,  etc)  with   the   "good    con- 
science,' as  if  the  resurrection  of  Christ  were  the 
basis  of  the  good  conscience.     By  others    it   is 
attached  to  the  'question,'  or  to  its  clause  as  a 
whole,  as  if  it  were  only  on  the  ground   of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  that  the  soul's  question  can 
be  addressed  to  God.     Most,  however,   unite  it 
with  the  '  doth  now  save  you,*  regarding  all  that 
comes  between  as  a  parenthesis.     In  this  case  the 
sentence  conveys  an  explanation  of  the   saving 
efficacy  which  is  ascribed   to  baptism,    as    the 
parenthesis  gave  an    explanation    of   what    the 
baptism  itself  was  which  Peter  had  in  view.     The 
relation  in  which  baptism  stands  to  salvation  is, 
therefore,  a  relation  which  it  has  only  in  Tirtue  <^ 
or  ou  the  ground  of  (cf.  '  by  the  mercies  of  God  * 
in  Rom.  zii.  i),  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
What  has  alresdy  been  described  as  the  grottod 
or  means  of  our  regeneration  (chap.  L  3),  is  now 
re-introduced  as  tne  ground  of  the  spiritual  value 
which  belongs  to  the  rite  which  is  a  sign  and  seal 
of  that  regeneration.     Peter  speaks  of  baptism 
here,  only  with  more  qualification  in  his  terms, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Paul  does  when  he 
terms  it  the  '  washing  (or,  laver)  of  regeneration ' 
(Tit  iii.  5),  or  when  he  describ^  those  who  have 
been  'baptized  into  Christ'  as  having  actually 
'put  on   Christ'   (Gal  iii.   ^^\     'As   Paul,    in 
speaking  of  the  Church,   presupposes  that   the 
outward  Church  is  the  visible  community  of  the 
redeemed ;  so  he  speaks  of  baptism  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  corresponded  to  its  idea,  that  all 
that  was  inward,  whatever  belonged  to  the  holy 
rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied 
the  outward ;  hence  he  could  assert  ol  outward 
baptism  whatever  was  involved  in  a  believing 
appropriation  of  the  Divine  facts  which  it  sym- 
TOiized;   whatever  was    realized  when  baptism 
corresponded  to  its  original  design'  (Neander, 
Planting  of  Christianity,  vol  L  pp.  495,  496^ 
Bohn). 

Ver.  22.  who  ia  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
A  familiar  phrase  expressing  '  the  regal  and  judi- 
ciary power '  to  which  Christ  is  exalted.  Com- 
pare such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Eph.  L  20  ; 
Col.  iiu  I ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Heb.  i,  3 ;  and  the 
fundamental  O.  T.  passage,  Ps.  ex.  i. — having 
gone  into  haaTen.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
*  went '  in  ver.  19^ — with  the  important  difference, 
however,  that  here  the  going  is  not  said  to  have 
been  'in  spirit'  or  'spirit- wise.'  The  phrase  is 
important,  as  it  presupposes,  if  it  does  not  ex* 
pressly  state,  Peter's  affirmation  of  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion.—angels  and  anthorities  and  poweis 
having  been  made  subject  to  him.  These 
terms,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  often 
used,  especially  by  Paul,  as  designations  of  the 
various  powers  of  the  heavenly  world  (cf.  Rom. 
viii.  38 ;  Eph.  l  21,  22 ;  CoL  i.  16,  ii.  10 ;  I  Cor. 
XV.  27  ;  Meb.  iL  8).  Whether  they  describe 
these  simply  according  to  their  several  relations 
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^  Ood  and  to  the  world,  or  according  to  their 
•«^«ral  ranks  and  orders,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
In  f&vour  of  the  latter  view,  however,  appeal  is 
«na<le  to  Christ's  own  words  in  Matt,  xviii.  10, 
7-^ar*^  ««  taken  by  many  {t.^,  Meyer)  to  assume 
^i««^«'ences  of  rank  or  class  among  the  angels. 
The  application  of  these  two  terms  authorities 
*nd  powers  to  the  angels  is  peculiar  to  Paul,  the 
present  being  the  only  non- Pauline  instance. 
The  three  names  are  used  here  not  with  the  view 
of  expressing  any  particular  relation  in  which 
they  stand  one  to  another,  but  simply  as  names 
covering  generally  all  the  heavenly  powers  over 
which  Christ  is  supreme.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  various  clauses  of  this  verse  came  from 
some  doxoiogy,  or  from  some  form  of  faith  pro- 
fessed by  candidates  for  baptism.  This,  however, 
is  uncertain.  The  point  of  the  verse  is  to  bring 
out  the  heightened  power  which  resulted  to  Christ 
from  His  suffering  and  death,  and  thus  to  crown 
the  train  of  statement  by  which  the  blessing  of 
soffering  for  righteousness'  sake  is  enforced. 
The  particular  climax  in  the  verse  is  lost  to  the 
Clnglish  reader  through  the  inversion  of  the  order 
of  the  Greek  in  the  A.  V.     The  order  is  not, 

•who  is  gone  into  heaven  and  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,*  etc,  but,  as  in  the  R.  V.,  'who  is 

on    the  right  hand  of  God,   having  gone  into 

heaven,*  etc.     That  is  to  say,   Peter  first  states 

the  fact  that  He  who  died  in  the  cause  of  others 

is  now  exalted  to  the  highest  place  of  honour  next 

to  God  Himself,  then  explains  that  He  came  to 

this  place  by  passing  into  heaven  itself,  and  finally 

adds   that  being  elevated  to  the  place  of   the 

heavenly  powers  He  now  has  all  these  powers 

■abject  to  Him  and  in  His  service. — In  the  light 

of  this  examination  of  the  train  of  thought  and 

the  usage  of  the  disputable  terms  which  occur  in 

this  verse,  what  verdict  may  now  be  ventured  on 

the  leading  solutions  of  this  enigma  of  the  New 

Testament  ?    Several  of  these  are  at  once  and 

entirely  discredited  by  the  plainest  data  of  the 

exegesis.     This  is  the  case  (i)  with  the  idea, 

which  has  commended  itself  to  interpreters  like 

Grotitts,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  (to  some  extent) 

Leighton,  that  the  preaching  affirmed  is  simply  that 

addressed  by  the  risen  Christ  through  His  apostles 

to  men  of  their  own  time,  who  were  in  bondage  to 

the  law  or  in  captivity  to  sin. — ^This  overlooks  the 

fiurt  that  Christ  Himself,  and  not  Christ  through 

the  Apostles,  is  represented  as  the  preacher.      It 

fiuts  a  gloss  upon  the  phrase  '  spirits  in  prison.' 
t  also  takes  the  disobedient  of  Noah  s  time 
simply  as  types  of  the  disobedient  of  apostolic 
times.  Ihe  same  holds  good  (2)  of  the  view 
advocated  by  many  distinguished  Lutherans,  that 
Christ  went  and  proclaimed  judgment,  or  made  a 
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^didal  manifestation  of  Himself,  to  the  impenitent 
in  the  world  of  the  dead  (of  whom  those  of  Noah*s 
time  are  mentioned  as  exemplary  of  all,  or  as  the 
worst  of  all),  and  that  this  was  done  not  by  the 
soul  of  the  dead  Christ,  but  by  the  revivified 
Christ  during  the  interval  between  His  quickening 
and  His  actual  resurrection.  This  interpretation, 
which  was  that  of  the  old  Lutheran  theologians,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word  'preached,' 
which  denotes  not  a  message  of  judgment  or  con- 
demnation .  but  a  message  of  grace.  It  is  adhered 
to,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  assertion  of  a  descent 
and  message  to  the  world  of  the  dead  by  Christ 
after  His  restoration  to  life  and  before  His  re- 
ascent  to  earth,  by  many  exegetes  who  otherwise 


differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  object  of  tnc 
Descent  (e.g.  Schott,  de  Wette,  Wiesinger,  Huther, 
etc ).  But  in  all  forms  it  substitutes  the  Restored 
Christ,  or  Christ  in  His  spiritual  body,  for  Christ 
in  a  spiritual  mode  of  activity  (which  is  what 
Peter  affirms)  as  the  Preacher  who  goes  with  the 
mes<tage.  Not  less  inadmissible  is  (3)  the 
Patristic  view,  that  in  the  period  between  His 
death  and  His  resurrection  Christ  went  and 
preached  to  the  righteous  dead  of  Old  Testament 
times  in  their  place  of  ^termediate  detention, 
with  the  view  of  perfecting  their  salvation.  This 
interpretation  has  been  connected  by  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  both  with  their  doctrine  of  a 
Limbus  Patrum,  and  with  that  of  Purgatory.  It 
has  been  adopted  in  part  by  some  Protestants  of 
note,  including  both  Zwingli  and  Calvin;  the 
latter  of  whom  takes  the  'spirits  in  prison'  to 
mean  the  spirits  *  on  the  watch-tower,  in  expecta- 
tion of  Christ.'  But  this  view  does  violence  to 
the  sense  of  the  word  rightly  rendered  prison,  A 
diffisrent  position  must  be  allowed  (4)  to  another 
line  of  interpretation  which  has  seldom  wanted 
advocates,  and  which  secures  the  adhesion  of 
many  of  the  best  expositors  of  our  own  time, 
namely,  that  which  discovers  here  a  ministry  of 
grace,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part 
of  the  disembodied  Christ  in  the  world  of  the 
dead.  This  is  held  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some 
think  the  passage  points  to  a  second  grade  of 
probation  open  to  all,  righteous  and  unrighteous, 
in  the  intermediate  state  (Heard,  Lange,  etc.). 
Others  regard  it  as  meaning  that  after  His  death 
Christ  descended  to  Hades  as  the  herald  of  grace 
to  the  men  of  Noah's  generation,  but  only  to 
those  who  had  repented  at  the  crisis  of  their  death 
in  the  Deluge  (Bengel,  Birks,  etc.).  There  are 
those  again  who  see  in  it  a  more  general  reference 
to  the  men  of  the  Flood,  as  men  to  whom  some 
compensation  was  made  through  Christ  in  the 
other  world  for  the  shortening  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  the  present  Bishop  Horsiey,  e.g,, 
believes  it  to  be  one  of  several  passages  in  which 
we  may  observe  'an  anxiety,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  of  the  sacred  writers  to  convey 
distinct  intimations  that  the  antediluvian  race  b 
not  uninterested  in  the  redemption  and  final 
retribution.*  Yet  another  class  of  interpreters 
recogniseis  in  it  a  bona  fide  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Hades,  either  in  the  form  of  an  offer  of 
grace  to  those  who  had  it  not  in  this  world,  or  in 
that  of*  a  renewed  offer  of  grace  with  renewed 
opportunities  of  repentance  to  all.  It  is  supposed, 
therefore,  to  furnish  some  warrant  for  cherishing 
the  '  latter  hope.'  At  present  it  is  expounded  by 
not  a  tew  eminent  exegetes  in  the  interest  of 
'wider  and  happier  thoughts  as  to  the  state  of 
the  dead,'  and  in  support  of  the  belief  that  beyond 
the  grave  '  the  love  which  does  not  will  that  any 
should  perish,  hut  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance, proclaims  evermore  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
as  dunng  the  hours  of  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
the  glad  tidings  of  reconciliation'  (Plumptre). 
There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  in  the  wa> 
of  this  interpretation.  Besides  the  fact  that  it 
crosses  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  running  athwart 
the  clear  and  consistent  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that 
the  present  life  is  the  theatre  of  human  destinies 
and  the  scene  of  probation  and  grace,  it  is  exe< 
getically  faulty  at  various  points.  It  gives  the 
passage  little  more  than  the  value  of  a  digression, 
it  introduces  into  the  important  phrase  '  in  which ' 
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(ver.  19)  a  diflTerent  meaning  from  its  antecedent, 
making  it  equivalent  not  to  '  in  which  spirit/  or 
'in  which  spiritual  mode  of  being,'  but  to  *in 
which  disemhodiidf  or  quickened^  spirit ^^  and 
thus  representing  the  Preacher  not  as  Christ  in  a 
particular  form  of  life  and  activity  (which  is 
Peter's  statement),  but  as  the  disembodied  or 
quickened'  Christ.  It  fails  to  give  any  adequate 
reason  for  the  exact  specification  of  the  time  of 
the  disobedience,  and  for  the  mention  of  the  men 
of  Noah's  day  only.  It  reduces  to  something 
like  mere  descriptlTe  accessories  the  details  about 
the  building  of  the  Ark,  the  Divine  waiting,  and 
the  salvation  of  eight  souls.  The  preaching 
which  it  affirms  is  one  the  results  of  which  are 
in  no  way  indicated,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  at  this  point  is  in  no  obvious  connection 
with  Peter's  exhortation.  What  motive  to  a  life 
of  well-doine  and  of  patience  under  injury  in  this 
world  lies  m  the  statement  that,  in  the  other 
world,  the  disobedient  and  injurious  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them  through  Christ's  descent 
to  Hades  ? 

There  is,  however,  ($)  another  method  of 
interpretation,  which  has  been  followed  more  or 
less  since  Augustine  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  great 
name.  It  has  secured  the  general  assent  of  men 
like  Aquinas,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Bede,  Beza, 
Gerhard,  Turretin,  and,  more  recently,  of  Besser, 
Hofmann,  Schweitzer,  etc.  It  takes  the  preach- 
:ng  to  have  happened  not  in  Hades  but  upon  the 
earth,  not  during  the  period  between  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  but  in  Noah's  time.  In 
one  point  of  importance,  however,  this  interpreta- 
tion required,  and  has  recently  received,  a  pre- 
cision which  it  had  not  in  the  hands  of  its  older 
advocates.  The  Preacher  must  be  understood  to 
be  Christ  Himself,  not  Noah  or  Christ  speaking 
by  Noah.  What  is  affirmed,  therefore,  is  a  gracious 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  pre-incamate  Christ,  a 
preaching  in  the  form  of  the  Divine  warnings 
of  the  time,  the  spectacle  of  the  building  of  the 
Ark,  etc.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  exposition 
which  best  satisfies  the  condition  of  the  exegesu. 
The  two  main  objections  urged  against  it  are,  that 
the  phrase  '  spirits  in  prison '  becomes  eauivalent 
to  'spirits  new  in  prison,'  and  that  tne  word 
^  went,'  which  implies  local  motion,  is  improperly 
used.  But  the  answer  to  the  latter  lies  in  the  Old 
Testament  method  of  speaking  of  Jehovah  as 
€ominZj  goings  tucending^  and  in  the  analogous 
use  of  the  verb  '  came '  in  Eph.  ii.  17.  And  as 
to  the  former  objection,  if  in  this  view  there  is  a 
difference  of  time  supposed  between  the  preaching 
and  the  state  of  imprisonment,  in  the  other  views 
there  is  a  difference  of  time  supposed  between  the 
preaching  and  the  disobedience.  On  the  other 
nandy  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  interpreta- 


tion are  numerous  and  weighty.  It  retains  the 
natural  sense  for  all  the  capital  Xxsu^—flexM^ 
^pirit^  guicktfud,  preaeked,  prison,  etc.  It  pre- 
serves the  same  Subject  all  through,  nanaely 
Christ  as  the  Subject  put  to  death,  Christ  as  th« 
Subject  quickened,  Christ  (not  the  quickevt^d 
Chnst  or  the  disembodied  Christ)  as  the  Subject 
preaching,  Christ  as  the  Subject  exalted.  It 
accounts  for  the  definite  statement  of  the  time  of 
the  disobedience.  It  stsurts  not  with  what  is 
obscure  in  the  section,  via.  the  phrase  '  spirits  in 
prison,'  but  with  what  is  dear  and  unambiguous, 
viz.  the  historical  reference  to  the  Flood,  and  lets 
that  direct  the  exposition.  It  seeks  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  the  passage  in  Peter's  own 
writings,  particularly  in  what  he  says  of  msL 
activity  of  the  pre-incamate  Christ,  or  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  in  the  O.  T.  prophets  (i  Pet.  L  ri). 
It  gives  an  intelligible  reason  for  the  details  about 
N(nh*s  time,  the  building  of  the  Ark  being 
instanced  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  Christ 
preached  to  the  men  of  that  generation.  It  helps 
us  to  understand  why  Peter  goes  on  to  notice 
Christ's  present  position  of  power  and  honour  at 
God's  right  hand.  It  bears  most  directly  on  the 
injunction  to  a  Christ-like  behaviour  under  wrong, 
in  relation  to  which  the  whole  section  is  brought 
in.  For  it  points  the  readers  to  the  graciousness 
which  has  alwajrs  been  seen  in  the  case  of  their 
I>ord,  and  which  He  has  never  failed  to  exhibit 
towards  even  the  worst  of  wrong-doers.  The 
strain  of  the  paragraph,  therefore,  amounts  to 
this  :  Be  content  to  suffer.  It  is  a  blessing  to  do 
so,  provided  ye  suffer  for  well-doing,  not  for  ill- 
doing.  Look  to  Christ's  example — how  He  did 
good  to  the  most  unworthy  and  died  for  the 
unjust  Think,  too,  what  the  issue  of  suffering 
was  to  Him — how,  if  He  suffered  even  unto 
death  as  regards  the  mortal  side  of  existence.  He 
was  raised  thereby  as  r^ards  the  spiritual  to  a 
life  of  heightened  power.  Look  back,  also,  on 
the  distant  past ;  ere  He  had  yet  submitted  to  the 
limitations  of  the  flesh,  and  when  He  had  that 
supernatural  order  of  being  into  which  He  has 
risen  again.  Reflect  how  tnen  too  He  was  true 
to  this  gracious  character,  how  He  went  and 
preached  to  that  guiltiest  generation  of  the  Flood, 
making  known  to  those  grossest  of  wrong-doers,  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  Ark  a-building,  the  agency  oif 
His  servant  Noah,  and  the  varied  warnings  of 
the  time,  His  will  to  save  them.  And  consider 
that  He  has  the  same  graciousness  still,  of  which 
baptism  is  the  figure— that  He  can  still  save 
oppressed  righteous  ones  as  He  saved  the  believing 
souls  of  Noah's  house,  that  all  the  more  indeed 
can  He  now  save  such,  seeing  that  in  His  exalted 
life  He  has  all  the  powers  of  neaven  made  sabject 
to  Him. 
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Chapter  IV.    i-6. 

J^urther  Exhortations  based  upon  the  facts  of  Chris  fs  Sufferings  and  Deaths 
and  directed  specially  to  tlie  Renunciation  of  all  Gentile  Impurity. 

1  TIJ^ORASMUCH  then  as  Christ  hath  'suffered'  for  us"  in  "^j^l^.gf* 
X        the    flesh,'   arm   yourselves   likewise*    with    the    same  ^J^''^^Yj;*g^ 
mind:*  for*  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh'  hath  ceased  ^J^««viu; 

2  from  sin;'  that  he  no  longer  should  *live'  the  ''rest  of  /"V^i^^h." 
time"  in  the  flesh  to"  the  ''lusts  of  men,  but  to"  the  will  of  'J'cwSwi.'J; 

3  God.  For  '  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  /  suffice  *'  us  to  have  ^^1^%^'  ^ 
'wrought  the  *will"  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  'walked"  in ''•^^ii;  JJ 
* lasciviousness,"  'lusts,  ""excess  of  wine,"  "revellings,  'ban-    T^^is^Iyfia, 

^  quetings,"    and   -^abominable**   ^idolatries:    wherein '•   they  rfcor.y. 3 

''think  it  strange  that"^  ye  'run  not  with  them  to  the  same  ".5.^1^10'* 

5  excess"  of  'riot,"  "speaking  evil  oi you:**  who  shall  "give  la'^PhiLSI* 
account  to  him  that  is  "'ready  to  'judge  the  quick  and  the  I3;  jaS./i.'^ 

6  dead.     For,  •'for  this  cause"*  was  the  Gospel  preached  also  to  Rom. ix.19.' 
them  that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  'according  to  ActsLc'sx, 
men   in*   the  *  flesh,   but   live   *  according   to   God    in"  the  *Mk.vii.aa: 

^        .   ,  Rom.  xiii.  X3; 

spirit  aCor.  xiuai, 

*  etc. 

/See  rafs.  at  ch.  ii.  ii.         m  Dent.  xxi.  30.  «  Rom  xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  ai.         0  Gen.  xix.  3,  xl.  to^        >  Actsx.  a8. 

f  I  Cor.  X.  14 :  Gal.  t.  ao :  Col.  iii.  5.  f' Ver.  xa  ;  Acts  xvii.  ao.  $  Ps.  xlix.  x8.  t  E^.  ▼.  x8 ;  Tit  i.  6 ; 

Pkor.  xxviii.  7.  u  Mat.  xxvi.  65,  xxriL  39  X  Mk.  xv.  ag ;  Lu.  xxiii.  39 ;  Rom.  xiv.  6  ■  a  Pet.  li.  a,  10,  etc. 

9  La.  xvL  a :  Acts  xtx.  40 ;  Rom.  xiv.  xa,  etc  w  Acts  xxL  13  :  a  Cor  xii.  14 ;  Dan.  iii.  15.  x  Acts  x.  4a ; 

xiv.  9 ;  a  Tim.  iv.  i.        7  To.  xviiL  37 ;  Rom.  xiv.  9,  etc  ^    ^  s  Rom.  iii  5 ;  i  Cor.  iii.  3,  xv,  3a ;  Gal.  L  xi,  iiu  X5. 
» Rom.  y'"  "        ..-,.. 


«  Ch  iii  18.  »  Rom.  viiL  a7 ;  a  Cor.  viL  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  a4. 


^  or^  Christ  then  having  suffered  '  omit  for  us 

*  rather^  as  regards  the  flesh,  or^  fleshly-wise 

^  rather^  do  ye  also  arm  yourselves        *  or,  purpose  '  rather,  because 

^  rather,  as  regards  the  flesh  *  or  rather,  unto  sins 

'  to  the  end  no  longer  to  live  ^®  titeratfy,  the  remaining  time 

**  or,  according  to         '*  suffices  ^*  intent,  or,  as  in  the  R,  V.,  desire 

"  literally^  having  walked  ^"  excesses  *•  wine-swillings 

^'  drinking-bouts      ^'  lawless       ^'  rather,  at  which,  or,  on  account  of  which 
••  literally^  when,  or^  as  **  effusion,  or  pa  haps,  sink  **  profligacy 

*•  or,  reviling  you  **  to  this  end  **  as  regards 


This  paragraph  brings  to  an  end  the  series  of  the  husband's  law  by  the  husband*s  death,  freed 

counsels  which  began  with  chap.  ii.  11,  and  have  from  sin  by  becoming  dead.     The  section  is  not  a 

dealt  with  what  is  essential  to  a  becoming  *  con-  mere  resumption  of  a  statement  (that,  namely,  in 

▼ex^adon  among  the  Gentiles. '    Christian  duty  in  iii.  18),  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  time 

relation  to  the  impurities  of  {leathen  associates  is  in  another  train  of  reflection.     It  is  the  natural 

now  enforced  in  the  strongest  terms  and  with  a  continuation  of  a  train  of  exhortation  which  has 

gleam   of   gravest    irony.     Christ's    example   in  not  been  broken,  but  has  turned,  and  still  turns, 

suffering  is  still  the  key-note.     That  example,  on  the  necessity  of  seeing  that,  if  we  suffer,  it  be 

having  been  already  used  at  length  to  point  the  only  for  well-doing,  not  for  evil-doing.     It  contains 

blessedness  of  suffering  for  righteousness   sake,  is  .  one  great  difficulty,   the  declaration   (in  ver.   6) 

now  made   the    ground   for    enforcing   absolute  about  a  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  them  that  are 

separation  from  the  vices  of  paganism, — a  separa-  dead.     That  passage  has  seemed  to  some  inter- 

tion  as  absolute  as  if  one  were  dead  to  them.     The  preters  so  intractable  that  they  have  given  it  up 

terms  in  which   Peter  expresses   this  resemble,  m  despair.     Luther  imagined  that  some  corruption 

more  than  anything  else  in  his  writings,  Paul's  had  crept  into  its  text.     Others  have  been  driven 

method  of  speaking  of  the  believer  as  dead,  dead  to    regard    it   as  the   gloss  of  some  copyist  or 

with  Christ,  dead  to  the  law,  dead  to  sin,  freed  annr)tator.     It  is  undoubtedly  akin,  however,  to 

from  the  law  by  death  as  the  woman  is  loosed  from  the  former  paragraph  in  iiL  19,  20,  and  the  results 
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reacTied  on  the  one  should  throw  some  light  on 
the  other. 

Ver.  I.  Ofazlft  then  having  snifered  m  regards 
the  flesh.  The  words  *  for  us,'  wliich  the  A.  V. 
inserts,  have  the  support  of  some  good  authorities. 
They  are  wanting,  however,  in  the  oldest  of  all 
our  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  some  important 
Versions,  and  are  rightly  omitted  by  the  R.  V. 
and  the  best  critics.  The  '  suffered  '  is  a  general 
expression  here,  covering  His  death  as  well  as 
what  He  endured  previous  to  that.  That  His 
death  is  in  view  appears  from  the  definition  of  the 

*  suffered  *  by  the  *  being  put  to  death  *  in  iiL  l8. 
What  Peter  says  here,  too,  is  not  exactly  *  in  the 
flesh,*  but  'as  to  the  flesh'  or  *  fleshly- wise. ' 
The  term  used  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  iii.  i8. 
It  is  introduced  twice  in  this  verse,  perhaps  with 
this  touch  of  comfort  in  it,  that,  as  in  Christ's  case, 
so  in  the  case  of  Christians,  it  is  only  the  perish- 
able side  of  being  that  suffering  can  hurt.     The 

*  then  *^  does  not  indicate  a  return  from  a  dii^ression. 
It  carries  out  to  further  issues  a  fact  which  has 
formed  the  ruling  idea  in  all  that  has  been 
advanced  since  iii.  7. — do  ye  also  arm  yonxselTea. 
A  strong  appeal  to  do  on  their  side  what  Christ 
did  on  Hts.  The  course  which  they  have  to  run 
is  one  uf  conflict.  They  must  have  an  equipment 
for  their  warfare,  if  they  are  to  wage  it  worthily, 
and  the  armour  or  equipment  which  will  make 
them  ready  is  that  wiih  which  their  Captain 
Himself  faced  his  curriculum  of  suffering.  The 
idea  of  a  spiritual  armour,  which  appears 
repeatedly  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Rom.  ziii.  12; 
2  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  Eph.  vi.  10-17  ;  1  Thess.  v.  8), 
and  meets  us  also  in  the  Old  Testament  {e^.  Isa. 
lix.  17),  is  taken  up  this  once  and  in  briefest 
possible  form  in  reter's  writings.  The  verb 
*'  arm  yourselves '  occurs  nowhere  again  in  the 
New  Testament,  although  it  is  common  enough 
in  Classical  Greek,  both  in  the  literal  sense  and 
in  the  figurative. — with  the  same  mind,  because 
he  who  has  suffered  m  regards  the  flesh,  has 
ceased  from  sin.  Although  the  several  parts  of 
this  sentence  seem  intelligible  enough,  the  exact 
sen<^  of  the  whole,  specially  in  view  of  what  is 
immediately  connected  with  it  in  the  next  verses, 
is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Some  excel- 
lent exegetes  have  felt  a  haze  overhanging  it, 
which  has  tempted  them  to  doubt  its  genuineness. 
The  problem,  however,  is  not  to  be  disposed  of 
in  that  fashion.  The  only  uncertainties  of 
reading  are  these — Are  we  to  read  *  in  the  flesh,' 
or  have  we  here  exactly  the  same  phrase  as 
before,  viz.  '  as  regards  the  flesh '  ?  And  are  we 
to  read  'from  sin,' as  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  text 
of  the  R.  v.,  or,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  V., 
'unto  sins'?  In  both  cases  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  on  the  side  of  the  Jatrer  supposi- 
tion. The  first  que-^tion  is  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  rendered  *  mind'  here.  It  occurs 
only  once  again  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there 
in  the  plural,  viz.  Heb.  iv.  12,  where  it  is 
translated  *  intents '  in  the  A.  V,  and  R.  V,  Its 
best  understood  meaning  (according  to  some, 
indeed,  its  only  meaning)  is  thought,  consideration, 
conception.  If  this  is  adhered  to,  the  idea  which 
results  may  be  variously  construed.  Some  take 
it  to  lie  =  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  thought, 
tliat  is  to  say,  with  the  thought  of  having  to 
suffer  according  to  the  flesh  as  Christ  suffered, 
and  do  50  because  he  who  has  so  suffered  has 
ceased    from     sin    (so     Huther,    etc.)-      Others 


(including    Calvin,     the    Genevan,     Wiesinger, 
Mason,    etc.)    understand    the    latter    words    to 
express  the  contends  of  the  thought,  and  pot,  ^ 
either  in  the  general  form  =  arm  yourselv^   "writh 
the  same  thought,  namely,  the  thought  t/icU  he 
who  has  suffered  according  to  the  flesh  has  ceased 
from  sin ;  or  in   the  more  definite  form  =  arm 
yourselves  with  the  same  thought,  or  conception, 
of  what  suffering  is,  which  Christ  Himself  b^d 
when  He  sufferwi,  namely,  that  he  who  has   so 
suffered  has  ceased  from  ^dn.     But  thi:i  disturbs 
the  connection   with  the  opening  clause,   which 
speaks  not  of  what  Christ  or  others  thought  about 
suffering,  but  simply  of  the  fact  that  He  suffered. 
In  some  of  its  forms,  too,   this  rendering  deals 
with  the  very  definite  phrase  *  the  same  thought,* 
as  if  it  were  *  this  thought,*  or  *  this  very  thought.' 
The  noun  in  question,   however,    has    another 
meaning,  n3.mc\yf  disposition,  intention,  ox purpos^^ 
This  is  a  rare  use.      But   it  seems  capable   of 
being  made  out  as  an  occasional  occurrence,  botli 
in  the  Classics  {e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  I,  13  ;  Platoi, 
^g^'  7^  £  ;  hurip.  HeL  1026,  etc)  and  in  the 
Septuagint  (Pro v.  iiL  21,  v.  2).     Here  it   gives 
the  clear  and  congruous  idea,  that  in  their  conflict 
Christians  were  to  arm  themselves  with  the  same 
purpose  with  which  their  Lord  Himself  endured 
suffering.     What  that  purpose  in  His  case  was» 
appears  from  the  previous  section.     It  was  to  do 
good  to  wrong-doers,  by  bringing  them  to  God. — 
oecanfle  he  who  haa  soffered  acoording  to  the 
fleeh  haa  ceased  from  ain.    This  is  added  to 
establish  and  enforce  the  counsel.    But  how  it  does 
that  is  greatly  disputed.   Some  suppose  Christ  Him- 
self to  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  take  it  to 
mean  that  by  suffering  in  the  flesh  He  put  an  end 
to  sin  itself,  and  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteous- 
ness ;  or  that  He  thus  made  an  end  of  sin-offering. 
But  this  introduces  dogmatic  ideas,  which  the  con- 
text does  not  suggest ;  while  violence  is  also  done 
to  some  of  the  terms.     Others  suppose  it  means 
that  Christ,  having  once  suffered,  is  now  done  with 
sin,  and   is  '  fortified  against  its  assaults.*    The 
expression,  however,  seems  to  be  a  general  one, 
stating  a  principle  which  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
the    single    case    of    Christ     Others    give    the 
'  suffered '  an  ethical  sense,  or  a  metaphorical, 
supposing  that  it  refers  either  to  the  crucifying  of 
the  old  man  (Calvin,  eta),  or  to  the  ideal  dyings 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  baptism  (Schott, 
etc.).     But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of 
the  same  term   'suffered'   in    the    first    clause. 
Some  of  the  best  interpreters  retain  the  reading 
of  the  Received  Text  (which  admits    of   being 
rendered  either  •  has  ceased  from  sin,*   or  *  has 
been  made  to  cease  from  sin  *),  and  hold  that  this 
must  be  taken  in  the  active  sense  of  a  ceasing 
from  sinning.     So  some  construe  it  as  =  he  who 
suffers  on  account  o(  his   opposition  to  sin,  has 
broken  with  sin  and  shows  that  its  power  over 
him  is  gone  (Weiss).   And  others,  in  various  wajrs, 
understand  it  to  refer  to  the  influence  of  suffering 
in  subduing  sinful  inclination  and  ripening  moral 
character.     Even  this,  however,  appears  to*  come 
short  of  the  almost  axiomatic  force  of  the  sentence. 
For  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  truth  that  suffering 
effects  cessation  from  sin.     The  difficulty  will  be 
lightened,  however,  if  we  adopt  the  other  reading, 
'unto  sins.*    This  gives  us  a  phrase,   *is  done 
with  sins,*  or  'has  been   brought  to  an  end  as 
re{^ards    sins,*    which    may    fairly    express    the 
cessation  of  a  certain  relation  to  sm,  anti   pre  ent 
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«  puallel  to  the  Panline  formula,  '  he  that  is  dead 
is  freed  from  sin  *  (Rom.  vi.  7).  We  h.ive  then 
•m  general  proposition,  which  holds  good  of  both 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  verse,  Christ  and 
the  Christian,  each  according  to  his  peculiar 
■dation  to  sin.  And,  Uking  the  '  suffered  '  to 
cover  here,  as  in  iii.  18,  the  article  of  death 
itselfy  we  make  the  import  of  the  whole  this — 
Christ  suffered  and  died,  with  the  purpose  of 
<loing  good ;  confront  your  sufferings  with  the 
same  purpose  ;  let  them  not  provoke  you  to  evil- 
doing,  but  pledge  you  to  well-doing ;  be  confirmed 
in  this  by  the  consideration  that  he  who  has  once 
saflfered  unto  death  according  to  the  flesh,  is  done 
vrith  sin  ;  Christ  thus  terminated  His  relation  to 
sin ;  and  those  who  suffer  and  die  with  Him  should 
lecognise  their  old  relation  to  sin  at  an  end, 
themselves  done  with  sin. 

Ver.  2.  to  the  end,  no  longer  aoooxding  to 
aM&*a  Intta  bat  eoooiding  to  Qod*B  will,  to  Uto 
the  xemaining  time  in  the  flesh.  Two  connec- 
tions are  possible,  between  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  The  verse  may  be  atUched  to  the  imme- 
•diatdy  preceding  clause,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  margin  of  the 
R.  v.,  *  that  ^should  no  longer  live  the  rest  ofAit 
time,'  etc  In  this  case  it  becomes  part  of  the 
general  proposition  as  to  the  end  put  to  one's  rela- 
tion to  sin  by  the  suffering  of  deatn,  explaining  the 
moral  intention  of  the  change  of  relation.  Or  it 
may  be  joined  with  the  counsel  'arm  yourselves,' 
die  intervening  clause  being  then  regarded  as  a 
parenthesis.  In  this  case  it  expresses  the  practical 
object  they  are  to  have  in  view  in  facing  their 
sttfierings  with  the  purpose  which  distinguished 
Christ ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicates  how  the 
general  proposition  is  to  be  applied  to  their  own 
case.  The  '  lusts  of  men '  and  the  *  will  of  God ' 
are  contrasted  as  two  opposite  services  to  which 
one's  life  may  be  dedicateid  (as  in  ii.  24  Peter  has 
spoken  of  living  '  tmio  righteousness ') ;  or  as  two 
opposite  patterns  or  stcuuUsrds  to  which  one*s  life 
may  be  conformed.  The  latter  idea  is  more 
consistent  with  the  longer  formula,  'live  the 
remaining  time  in  the  flesh ; '  with  which  compare 
i  17.  Analogous  phrases  occur  in  Acts  xv.  i, 
'dxcumcised  after  the  manner  ^  Moses,'  and 
GaL  V.  16,  25,  •  Walk  in  the  Spirit,'  *  live  in 
{i.e,  according  to)  the  Spirit.'  This  also  makes 
it  probable  that  the  '  lusts  of  men  '  here  are  not 
the  lusts  of  human  nature  in  the  readers  them- 
selves (or  in  the  man  described  as  suffering),  but 
the  lusts  indulged  by  the  heathen  around  the 
readers.  These  are  an  objective  standard  of  life 
to  which  thev  are  not  to  conform.  Their  standard 
is  to  be  God  s  will.  Bengel  notices  the  contrast 
between  the  '  lusts '  whidi  are  various,  and  the 
*  vrill  of  God '  which  is  one.  Compare  Paul's 
contrast  between  the  *  tuorks  of  the  flesh  '  which 
axe  discordant  and  make  life  itself  a  discord,  and 
the  *  fruit*  of  the  Spirit  which  is  a  unity,  and 
makes  life  a  unity  (Gal.  v.  19,  22).  Neither  of 
these  words  here  rendered  '  remaining '  and 
'  live '  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
The  latter,  too,  is  never  applied  to  any  order  of 
life  lower  than  the  intelligent  \\h  of  man.  The 
phrase  '  in  the  flesh '  means  simply  '  in  the  mortal, 
Dodily  life.*  Peter  never  uses  the  word  '  flesh ' 
(at  least  in  this  Epistle),  in  the  ethical  sense 
which  it  often  has  in  Paul,  as  denoting  the  sinfi*i 
nature  of  man  or  the  'principle  and  realm  of 
earth  Kness.' 


Ver.  3.  For  snffloient  is  the  time  pest  to 
have  wronght  the  will  of  the  Gentilea.  Here 
the  A  V.  inserts  two  phrases,  viz.  '  of  our  life ' 
and  'us,' which  weight  of  evidence  compels  us 
to  omit.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  too, 
the  idea  of  *  will '  is  not  expressed,  as  the  A.  V. 
leads  us  to  imagine,  bv  the  same  word  as  in  the 
previous  phrase  'God  swill.'  Here  it  mip;ht  be 
rendered  the  'inclination,"  intent,' or  (with  the 
R.  V.)  'desire'  of  the  C^ntiles.  The  verb 
'  wrought '  is  of  a  form  and  a  tense,  which  serve  to 
throw  the  action  entirely  into  the  past  as  now  Anally 
done  with.  The  adjective  '  sufficient '  occurs  only 
twice  again  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  in  Matt  vL 
34  {*  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof), 
and  X.  25  ('it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be 
as  his  Master ').  It  is  here  the  note  of  pained 
feeling  uttering  itself  in  irony.  The  sentence  is 
an  example  of  what  grammarians  call  litotes^  less 
than  the  reality  being  said  in  order  to  suggest  the 
more.  '  The pcut  may  suffice;  there  is  a  figure 
in  that,  meaning  much  more  than  the  words 
express :  //  is  enough  I  0\i\  too  muchf  to  have 
so  long,  so  miserable  a  life'  (Leighton).  The 
allusion  to  the  'desire  of  the  Gentiles*  (which  is 
practically  equivalent  here  to  the  desire  of  the 
%eathen\  especially  as  that  desire  or  intent  it 
interpreted  by  the  following  catalogue  of  sins» 
suits  Christians  who  had  been  heathen,  rather 
than  Christians  who  had  been  Jews. — walking; 
or  rather,  as  the  perfect  tense  implies,  walking  as 
ye  haTe  done  ;  in  reference  to  a  continuous  course 
of  life  now  done  with.  The  A  V.,  following  the 
readings  which  we  have  seen  cause  to  reject, 
makes  it  '  when  we  walked,'  as  if  Peter  courteously 
included  himself  in  the  description,  in  order  to 
soften  its  edge. — ^in  exoemes;  not,  as  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  render  it,  in  iBSCiTionaneaiL 
No  doubt  uncleanness  b  the  foremost  thing  in  view 
in  these  excesses  (cp.  Rom.  xiii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xii, 
21 ;  Gal.  V.  19).  But  Peter  begins  with  a.wide^ 
plural  term,  sufficient  to  include  unbridled 
conduct  of  all  kinds,  and  then  goes  on  from  the 
general  to  the  pKsrticular.  —  lusts ;  pointing 
specially  to  fleshly  lusts  and  appetites  strictly 
so  called,  although  the  term  is  not  confined  to 
these  (see  on  i.  14).— wine-iwillings.  The  word 
is  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  the  Classics.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  is  its  solitary  occurrence. 
The  cognate  verb,  however,  is  used  in  the  Greek 
Version  of  Dent.  xxi.  20,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
drunkard.  The  noun  denotes  both  the  thirst  for 
drink  and  indulgence  in  drink.  Here  it  is  in  the 
plural,  and  means  'debauches,'  or,  as  the  R.  V. 
renders  it,  'wine-bibbings.'— revellingi.  Wyclifle 
strangely  renders  it,  'immeasurable  eatings)' 
Tyndale,  '  eating  ; '  an(L  Cranmer,  '  excess  of 
eating.'  The  term  occurs  again  only  in  Rom. 
xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  21.  It  is  the  word  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Classics  as  the  name  £;iven 
to  the  drunken  merry  •makings  of  various  kinds, 
which  were  so  considerable  an  element  in  Greek 
life.  They  were  recognised  entertainments, 
celebrated  on  festal  days,  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  other  gods,  or  in  honour 
of  the  victors  at  the  national  games.  I'hose  of 
the  last-named  class  were  of  a  comparatively 
orderly  kind.  The  others  were  attended  ^^\xh 
great  licence,  and  generally  ended  in  the  revellers 
sallying  out  into  the  streets,  and  wakening  the 
echoes  with  song  and  dance  and  noisy  frolic. — 
caiousings.     Another  word  of  which  this  is  the 
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only  New  Testament  instance.  It  means  social 
drinking-bouts  or  roisterings^  rather  than  merely 
*  banqueting^/  as  the  A.  V.  makes  it. — and  law- 
Ie«  idolamet.  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
idolatry  and  immorality  are  associated  as  goinc" 
hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  The  *  abominable 
of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  scarcely  conveys  the 
point  of  the  adjective.  It  describes  the  idolatries 
as  uttiawfulf  outside  the  pale  of  Divine  law.  In 
the  only  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  it  occurs  (Acts  x.  28)  it  expresses  the  idea 
that  fellowship  between  a  Jew  and  a  man  of 
another  nation  was  contrary  to  Jewish  law.  This 
mention  of  *  idolatries  *  as  the  last  and  worst  of 
the  things  after  which  the  '  desire  of  the  Gentiles ' 
ran,  clearly  indicates  the  Gentile  extraction  of 
Peter's  readers.  From  the  time  of  the  captivity 
idolatry  was  the  sin  which  the  Jew  specially 
forswore.  It  could  not  with  any  semblance  of 
justice  be  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic  Jewish 
vice  in  Peter's  day.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ii  22, 
which  is  often  cited  in  support  of  the  opposite 
view,  deals  with  an  entirely  different  matter, — 
the  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  one  who  professes 
to  hate  idolatry  and  yet  commits  sacrilege. 

Ver.  4.  on  which  aooonnt  th«7  think  it 
strange  that  ye  mn  not  with  them  into  the 
same  eifusion  (or,  elongh)  of  proiligaoy,  speak- 
iig  evil  of  you.  The  *  wherein  *  of  the  A.  V. 
(wiiich  the  R.  V.  also  retains)  is  so  far  misleading, 
as  it  naturdly  means  to  the  English  reader  *in 
which  vica.*  The  sense,  however,  is  not  =  they 
think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  in' their 
vices  into  the  same  slough,  etc.  The  construction 
of  the  sentence,  which  is  somewhat  dubious,  may 
be  put  either  thus, — *at  which  matter  they  are 
astonished,  namely,  the  matter  of  your  not  running 
with  them,'  etc.  ;  or  thus, — 'at  which  state  of 
affairs  they  are  astonished,  seeing  that  you  do  not 
run  with  them,'  etc. ;  or  best,  perhaps,  thus, — '  on 
which  account  {i,e,  on  account  of  tne  fact  that  ye 
did  once  walk  in  these  excesses)  they  are  astonished 
when  ye  do  not  now  run  with  them,'  etc  The 
several  terms  are  remarkable  for  their  force  and 
vividness.  The  first  verb,  which  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  N.  T.,  with  its  primary  sense  of '  receive  a 
stranger,'  'lodge,'  etc.  (Acts  x.  23,  xxviii.  7; 
Heb.  xiiL  2),  has  here  the  secondary  sense  of 
'  counting  strange '  or  *  being  astonished,'  which  it 
has  also  in  ver.  12,  and  in  Acts  xvii  2a  The 
second  (comp.  also  Mark  vi  33;  Acts  iiL  ii) 
conveys  the  idea  of  eager  companionship  in 
running.  The  noun  rendered  'excess'  by  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  text  of  R.  V.,  is  not  found  else- 
where in  the  N.  T.  ,  In  the  Classics,  where  also  it 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  it  seems  to  mean 
primarily  effusion  or  o^fpouring^  and  secondarily 
an  atuary.  Different  Senses  are  proposed  for  it 
here,  some  preferring  the  local  sense  of  'sink,' 
'slough,'  'puddle'  (Alford,  Fronmiiller,  etc); 
others  that  of  *  stream '  (Schott,  etc.),  or  '  flood ' 
(margin  of  R.  V.) ;  others  the  more  general  sense 
of  *  overflowing'  (Huther,  Hofmann);  others  again 
the  sense  of  'softness*  (Gerard)or  *  wantonness  (de 
Wette).  The  old  Greek  lexicographers  explain 
it  as  = 'slackness,'  'looseness,'  etc.  The  other 
noun,  rendered  'riot*  by  the  A.  V,  and  R.  V,, 
means  rather  dissoluteness  or  lewdness.  In  Greek 
ethics  it  denotes  the  prodigal  squandering  of  one's 
means,  and  then  a  profligate,  dissolute  mode  of 
life,  the  two  ideas  of  wasteful  expenditure  and 
ex(>enditure  on  one's  appetites  being  near  akin. 


It  occurs  again  in  Eph.  v.  18  (A.  V.  'excess*)*, 
and  in  Tit  L  6  (A.  V.  'riot').  The  adverb  is 
found  once,  viz.  Luke  xv.  13,  in  the  phrase  '  with 
riotous  living.' — speaking  evil  of  yon,  ue,  slander* 
ing,  reviling  you.  It  is  the  term  which,  whoi 
used  of  Uod,  is  rendered  blaspkenu.  With  what. 
power  do  these  few  bold  strokes  depict  the  rush  of 
the  mass  of  the  heathen  over  all  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  vicious  indulgence,  and  their 
haste  to  drag  others  with  them  on  to  the  same 
goal  of  a  life  of  appetite !  Wordsworth  thinks- 
Uie  point  of  the  comparison  is  the  idea  of '  foul 
streams  flowing  together  into  one  and  the  same 
sink  ; '  a  metaphor  which  he  considers  peculiarly 
expressive  '  in  countries  where  after  violent  rains- 
the  gutters  are  suddenly  swollen,  and  pour  their 
contents  toother  with  violence  into  a  oommoa 
sewer.'  With  this  N.  T.  picture  of  the  banded, 
troops  of  the  Gentiles  '  rushing  together  in  a  filthy 
confluence  for  reckless  indulgence  and  effusion  in 
sin,'  compare  such  pictures  in  the  polite  literature 
of  the  heathen  as  that  which  Ovid  draws  of  the 
Bacchic  orgies  {.Met,  vL  529,  etc  ;  see  also  \>t» 
John  Brown,  in  loc,), 

Ver.  5.  Who  shall  give  aooonnt;  the  same 
phrase  as  in  Heb.  xiii.  17,  Acts  xix.  40,  and 
found  on  Christ's  own  lips,  e.g.  Matt.  xiL  36;. 
Luke  xvi.  2. — to  him  that  is  ready  to  jndga. 
The  formula  '  ready  to '  (which  is  used  again  only 
in  Acts  xxi.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14),  along  with  the 
tense  in  which  the  '  to  judge '  is  cast,  points  ta 
the  last  judgment  as  certain  and  near,  and  to  the 

Judge  as  prepared  to  judge  once  for  alL  This 
udge,  too,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  general  con- 
clusion to  which  chap,  iiu  17-22  led  up»  is 
Christ, — the  Christ  who  is  reviled  when  Christians 
are  reviled,  the  Christ  who,  in  the  time  of  His 
own  suffering,  committed  His  case  to  Him  that 
jndgeth  righteously.— the  quick  and  the  dead,  or 
simply,  quick  and  dead.  Here,  as  in  a  good 
many  passages  of  Scripture  (e.g.  Lev.  xiiL  10; 
Num.  xvL  30;  Ps.  Iv.  15,  cxxiv.  3 ;  Acts  x.  42  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  E  ;  Heb.  iv.  X2),  the  adjective  'quick' 
has  its  ancient  sense  of  '  living,'  which  is  now  foe 
the  most  part  lost     Compare  Shakespeare's 

'  I  had  rather  be  set  qaick  i'  the  earth.' 

Merry  U'lz^s,  ui.  4,  90^ 
and  the  still  current  'cut  to  the  quick^  '  quickset,' 
'  quicksilver,'  etc  The  universality  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  judgment  are  thus  expressed.  For  , 
the  phrase  '  quick  and  dead '  is  not  to  be  limited 
either  to  the  heathen  slanderers,  or  (with  Schott> 
to  the  Christians  who  are  to  get  their  rights^ 
whether  alive  or  dead,  at  Christ's  coming.  It 
is  for  the  comfort  of  suffering  believers  to  know 
that  there  is  a  judgment  in  waiting  for  their 
revilers,  and  that  this  judgment  is  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  will  impartially  give  their  rights  to 
all,  whether  alive  or  dead,  whether  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Ver.  6.  For  to  this  end  mw  the  gospel 
preached  also  to  the  dead,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  Judged  indeed  according  to  men  aa 
regards  the  flesh,  but  liye  aooording  to  God  aa 
regards  the  spirit.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  sense  of  individual  terms  in  this 
obscure  passage.  The  main  points  in  dispute^ 
however,  are  the  time^  scene^  and  subjects  of  this 
preaching.  The  preaching  itself  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  an  offer  of  grace.  It  is  expressed 
by  the  well-known  verb  which  always  means  to 
'  bring  good  news,*  to  '  publish  the  Gospel,'  etc 
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Docs  the  passage,  then,  speak  of  an  oflfer  of  grace 
■»*<le   to  men  after  they  nave  entered  the   world 
of  the  dead  ?    Many  of  the  most  inBuential  inter- 
preters of  the  present  day  hold  strongly  that  it 
<locs.      Not  a  few  affirm  that  only  dogmatic  pre- 
possession can  account  for  the  contrary  opinion. 
It  most  be  admitted  that  the  prevalent  view  fairly 
meets  some  of  the  most  pressing  requirements  of 
the  exegesis,  and  that  it  establishes  an  easy  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  verse.     For  the  whole 
statement  then  takes  this  form — *  Christ  is  ready 
to  judge  quick  and  dead  ;  and  with  justice  shall 
the  dead,  no  less  than  the  living,  be  judged  by 
Him  ;  for  His  Gospel  is  preach^  to  all, — in  the 
other  world,  if  not  in  this.'    This  interpretation, 
nevertheless,  is  burdened  with  very  senous  diffi- 
cnhies.      Either    this    preaching    in    Hades    is 
identified  with  the  preaching  mentioned  in  iii.  19 ; 
in  which  case  it  is  open  to  the  objections  already 
taken   to  the  theory  of   a  presentation  of   the 
Gospiel,    by  the  disembodied   or  quickened   Re- 
deemer, to  the  souls  of  the  disobedient  of  Noah's 
time  in  Hades.     Or  it  is  supposed  that  Peter  now 
states  the  general  truth,  of  which  that  was  only 
a    particular   illustration,  namely,  that,   through 
Christ's  visit  to  Hades,  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed 
to    all,  and    that   upon   this    basis    Christ    can 
nghteously  judge  all,   whether  dead  or  living. 
Bat  there  are  various  considerations  which  tell 
against  this  reading  of  the  vdrse.     It  does  injustice, 
for  example,  to  the  time  to  which  the  preaching 
is  referred.     It  disposes  of   the  historical  tense 
*was  preached'  as  if  it  were  'is  preached,'  or 
'shall   lie   preached,'  and  of  a  Gospel  ministry 
which  is  distinctly  described  as  past,  as  if  it  were 
a  continuous  process.     It  involves  the  assumptions 
that  the  term  '  dead '  must  mean  ail  the  dead,  and 
that  what  is  given  as  the  statement  of  an  already 
accomplished  fact  is  the  statement  of  a  general 
principle.     It  overlooks  the  circnmstance  that  the 
act  of  being  '  judged  according  to  men '  is  repre- 
sented as  suhsequent  to  the  preaching.     It  intro- 
duces an  irrelevant  idea,  when  it  introduces  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  righteous  thing  that  all  men 
should  be  judged  by  Christ  because,  in  the  other 
world,  if  not  in  this,  the  Gospel  shall  first  have 
been  preached  to  all.     For  Peter  is  not  dealing 
with  any  such  Question  as  to  how  it  shall  stand 
with  those  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  this 
*  worM,  hot  with  a  plain  case  where  the  Gospel  is 
known, — the  case  where  Christians  are  slandered 
by  their  heathen  ne^hbours  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  GospeL     It  is  difficult,  too,  to  see  how  the 
idea  in  question  bears  upon  the  exhortation  which 
Peter  is  pointing.     How  should  the  mention  of  a 
Gospel  preached  to  the  dead  in  the  under  world 
bear  upon  the  position  of  livine  Christians  who 
are  misrepresented    by  living  detractors  in  the 
upper  world?    What  encouragement  to  patient 
endurance  of  heathen  slander  should  Christians 
find  in  the  information  that  their  heathen  perse- 
cntors  are  assured  of  a  new  period  of  favour  in  the 
other  world?    Or  how  should  the  mention  of 
Christ's    graciousness    towards    the    unrighteous 
dead  incite  the  righteous  living  to  a  persevering 
separation  from  heathen  impurity?    These  con- 
sideiations,  and  others  of  like  kind,  render  this 
popular  view  of  the  passage  very  doubtful  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  it  is  fiu"  from  easy  to  make  out  an  entirely 
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satisfactory  interpretation.  All  would  run  smoothly, 
indeed,  if  we  could  follow  Augustine  in  taking  the 
*  dead '  here  in  the  sense  of  the  spirilwUly  dead. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  twofold  use  of  the  term  by 
our  Lord  Himself  in  the  saying,  '  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead '  (Matt.  viii.  22),  it  is  impossible 
to  give  it  a  difierent  meaning  in  ver.  6  from  what 
it  has  in  ver,  $.  The  use  of  the  word  *  judge  *  in 
the  one  clause,  is  also  the  natural  key  to  its  use  in 
the  other.  This  makes  it  unlikely  that  Peter's 
'  judged  according  to  men  '  is  parallel  in  sense  to 
Paul's  '  delivering  men  to  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (i  Cor.  v.  5),  and  '  when  we 
are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord  that  we 
should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world  '  (l  Cor. 
xL  32).  It  is  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that  the 
judgment  spoken  of  must  mean  more  than  either 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  or  the  chastening  of 
God,  and  that  what  is  referred  to  is  physical 
death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  judgment  from 
which  none,  not  even  the  saved,  are  exempt 
Subjection  to  this  iudgment,  however,  merely 
qualifies  the  proper  object  of  the  preaching.  The 
two  things  have  something  like  this  relation  to 
each  other — '  in  order  that,  though  once  judged 
indeed,  as  other  men  are,  as  regards  the  flesh, 
they  might,  as  regards  the  spirit,  have  an  enduring 
life  such  as  God  lives.'  The  terms  '  in  the  flesh,^ 
'  in  the  spirit,'  are  used  here  as  in  iii.  19.  Taking 
all  this  together  we  have  to  choose  between  two  in- 
terpretations, of  which  the  one  regards  the  heathen, 
the  other  the  Christians,  as  the  parties  first  in 
view.  On  the  former  interpretation  the  argument 
becomes  this — '  Be  not  disturbed  or  led  astray  by 
your  revilers  ;  they  have  their  account  to  give  to 
Chrbt  Himself,  all  of  them,  whether  they  l^  dead 
or  living  when  He  comes;  for  the  object  with 
which  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  those  now 
departed,  as  it  is  preached  to  those  now  living, 
was  to  lead  them  to  the  life  of  God  ;  and  if  they 
finstrate  this  object,  it  will  only  make  their  con- 
demnation surer.'  On  the  latter  it  amounts  to 
this, — *  Have  done  for  ever  with  the  vile,  pagan 
life;  the  heathen  will  persecute  you,  and  justify 
their  persecutions  by  reviling  your  character ;  be 
not  moved  by  that.  Christ  is  Judge,  and  the 
cause  of  all  is  safe  with  Him,  of  those  who  die,  not 
less  than  of  those  who  survive.  Your  brethren 
who  have  died  have  their  case,  nevertheless, 
secure  with  Him  ;  for  the  very  object  with  which 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them  was  that, 
though  in  their  ixxlies  they  met  the  doom  of 
death  which  is  common  to  men,  yet  in  their 
spirits  they  should  have  a  life  like  God's ;  and, 
should  you  have  to  suffer  even  unto  death,  it  will 
be  with  you  as  it  is  with  them.'  This  latter  inter- 
pretation is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  It  fits 
m  with  the  idea  of  the  previous  verse  and  the 
counsels  of  the  whole  section.  It  does  justice  to 
the  prominence  given  to  this  'life  according  to 
God  in  the  spirit  as  the  great  aim  of  the  Gospel. 
It  also  points  to  feelings  which  (as  we  gather 
from  Rom.  viii.  10;  I  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  etc.)  were 
apt  to  disquiet  the  first  converts,  kindling  as  they 
did  with  the  prospect  of  Christ's  speedy  return, 
— namely,  the  perplexity  caused  by  the  non- 
exemption  of  Christians  from  death,  *  the  wages 
of  sin,'  and  the  fear  that  those  who  died  before 
Christ's  coming  should  somehow  suffer  loss. 
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Chapter  IV.    7-1 1. 
Personal  and  relative  Duties  of  Christians  in  vitw  of  the  End, 

7  13 UT  the  *end  of  all  things  is  *at  hand:  be  ye  therefore  m\uaum,^ 

8  JJ     *  sober,*  and  '  watch  ■  'unto  prayer.*    And/  -^  above  all    ii.'4.«^ 
things,*  have  '  fervent  charity  among  yourselves :  •  for '  charity  •    Rom.^E'a; 

9  shall  *  cover*  the  **  '  multitude  of  sins.     Use  *  hospitality  "  one    }^^.%,naL 

10  to  another  without  'grudging/*     As  every  man  hath  received    ^»J»^^35; 
the  ""gift/*  even  so  "minister"  the  same  one  to  another,  as    aCorT. rj'; 

M  ■  Tit.  n.6. 

11  good  -^stewards  of  the  ^  manifold  grace  of  God.     If  any  man  'J^^-j^- 
speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  **  oracles  of  God ; "  if  any  man    \^^.^ 

*  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  '  ability  which  God  *  giveth : "  '/^^^^ 
that  God  ^in  all  thing^s  may  be  ^ glorified*'  through  Jesus  {J^*^»>. 
Christ;  to  whom  be  'praise  and  ^dominion'*  for  ever  and  ,-^;j^^ 
ever/*    Amen.  kfr^^i^., 

TSt.  L  8.    or.  alio  Heb  xiiL  a.  etc  /  Jo.  viL  z* ;  Acts  tL  i :  Phil.  fi.  14 ;  Ex.  xvL  7,  9.  m  Rom.  u  11,  ai.  6 ; 

t  Cor.  i.  7,  etc.  n  See  rein,  at  du  L  la.  « Jo.  z.  zi ;  1  Tim.  iv.  6 ;  a  Tim.  vux,  p  i  Cor.  iv.  t ;  Tit.  i  7. 

f  See  reft,  at  ch.  L  6.         r  Acts  tiL  38 ;  Rom.  til.  a ;  Heb.  v.  za ;  Isa.  ▼.  34.         x  i  Tim.  iiL  io»  13,  and  re&.  atcb.  L  la. 

/ Mk.  zii.  «>,  33.  »  a  Cor.  ix.  zo ;  a  Kings  iv.  7 ;  also  a  PeL  i.  5,  zz ^  Gal.  iii.  s ;  O^  ii.  19.  v  1  Tin.  iiL  zs. 

ivVer.  16 :  La.  t.  85,  a6 :  Acu  iv.  zo :  Gal.  i.  84,  etc.  jtLu.  ii.  Z4,  xviii  z8 ;  Jo.  is.  84 ;  Acu  ziii.  33 ;  Rom.  JcvL 

•7 ;  Jode  as,  etc.  y  Oi.  v.  zz ;  z  Tim.  vi.  16 ;  Judc  as  ;  Rev.  L  6,  v.  Z3. 

^  or^  sound-minded  '  rather^  as  the  R.  K  puts  ity  sober 

■  literally^  prayers  *  omit  And  •  before  all  things 

'  having  your  love  one  to  another  intense  ^  because  '  love 

*  retut  rather y  covers         ^®  a  ^^  rather  simply y  hospitable 

^'  or^  murmuring  ^*  Even  as  each  man  received  a  gift 

^^  ministering  ^'  or^  if  any  man  speaketh,  as  oracles  of  God 

^*  or^  if  any  man  ministereth,  as  of  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
^'  that  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified 
^*  to  whoTxi  is  the  glory  and  the  might  ^*  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages 

The  thought  of  Chrixt's  remdinesi  to  judge  both  the  tennination  which  awaits  the  present  system 

quick  and  dead  leads  naturally  to  that  of  the  close  of  things  as  a  whole  when  Christ  returns.     The 

of  the  world.     Peter  passes  thus  to  a  new  series  death  of  the  individual  believer  has  a  very  second- 

of  counsels  bearing  on  what  befits  men  who  see  ary  place  in  apostolic  teaching.     The  event  with 

the  Judge  approaching  and  the  end   at    band,  which  the  New  Testament  is  accustomed  to  fill 

While  the  former  exhortations  dealt  mainly  with  the  Christian's  vision  of  the  fiiture,  and  which  it 

the    external    relations    of   believers,   these  are  proposes  as  a  supreme  motive  to  a  circumspect 

occupied  with  the  life  within  the  Chuidi  itself,  walk,   is  an  event  of  universal,   not   of  merely 

They    fall    into    three  series,  all   more  or  less  personal,   importance  —  that  Second  Coming  of 

influenced  by  the  idea  of  the  trials  which  the  Christ  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  world 

present  order  of  things  brings  with  it  to  Christians,  itself.     This  '  end,'  too,  is  '  at  hand  '—a rendering 

in  the  first  series  certain  personal   and  social  which  occurs  again  in  Rom.  xiii.  12,  Phil.  iv.  5, 

duties  we  stated,  which  afiect  the  inner  life  of  and  better  conveys  the  impending  imminence  of  the 

the  Church,  and  become  urgent  in  view  of  the  event  than  the  'draweth  near'  or  'drawethnigh,' 

rapidly  advancing  end.  which  appears  elsewhere  (Luke  xxi.  8 ;  Jas.  v.  8). 

Ver.  7.  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  The  same  expressive  term  is  applied  to  the  advent 

This    indicates    another    turning-point    in    the  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  iii.  2,  iv.  17, 

Epistle.     The  subjects  which  are  now  introduced,  x.  7;  Mark  i  15;  Luke  x.  4),  to  the  approach 

however,  are  not  unconnected  with  the  previous  of  the  traitor  and  the  'hour'  of  the  Son  of  man 

section.     The  'end  '  is  the  new  view-point  from  (Matt.  xxvi.  45,  46),  to  the  entrance  of  the  'day  * 

which  they  are  ofiered  to  the  eye,  but  the  graces  (Rom.  xiii.    12),  etc.     This  vivid  realization  of 

themselves  are  such  as  relate  specially  to  what  the  nearness  of  the  end,  which  appears  in  all  the 

Christians  should  be  in  face  of  temptations  to  apostolic  writings,   is  specially  characteristic  of 

heathen  vice  and  under  the  burden  of  heathen  Peter.     To  all  the  New  Testament  writers,  but 

persecution.     In   speaking  of  the    'end,'  Peter  perhaps  specially  to  him,  and  his  comrade  John, 

refers  neither  to  the  mere  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  own  time  was  the  *  last  time,'  the  dispensation 

nor  to  the  end  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  to  beyond  which  there  was  to  be  no  other,  and  the 
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close  of  which  was  so  near  that  nothing  seemed  to 
stand  between  them  and  it.     Yet  the  clironology 
of  the  'end,'  as  Christ  Himself  had  taught  them 
(Acts  i.  7),  was  not  disclosed  to  them,  and  there 
were    things   which   they  knew   must   intervene 
before   that    time   (2    Thess.    ii.    3,   7).     'This 
principle  is  to  l>e  held  fast/  says  Calvin,   *  that 
ever  smce  Christ  first  appeared,  nothing  is  left  to 
believers  but  with  minds  in  suspense  to  be  always 
intent  upon  His  Second  Advent.'— be  therefore 
■omid-minded.     The  word  here  rendered  'sober* 
by    the  A  V.,  after  Cranmer  and   the  Genevan 
(Wycliffe    gives    'prudent,'  Tyndale   'discreet,' 
the    Rhemish    'wise'),   means  literally   'sound- 
minded,'  and  is  so  used  in  the  description  of  the 
healed  demoniac  as  '  in  his  right  mind '  (Mark 
V.  15  ;  Luke  viii.  35).     Then  it  comes  to  mean 
Mo^r-mituUd^   discreet^   self-controlled.     It  points 
to  what  Jeremy  Taylor  calls  *  reason's  girdle  and 
passion's  bridle,'  the  healthy  self-restraint  which 
keep   the  curb  on  appetite,    extravagance,   and 
all  mtemperate  feeling  or  action.     Its  cognates 
occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
The  noun  itself  is  found  only  thrice  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^in  Acts  xxvi.  25  (of  Paul's  '  words  of 
tniihand soberness^) ;  i  Tim.  ii.  9,  where  'shame- 
fastness  '  and  '  sobriety '  are  coupled,  the  former 
denoting  the   'innate  shrinking   from    anything 
unbecoming,' the  latter  the  'well-balanced  state 
of   mind    resulting    from    habitual    self-control' 
(Ellicoit) ;  and  I  Tim.  il    15,    where  it  is  the 
fence  of  '  charity  and  holiness. '     In  the  Classical 
ethics    it    was    opposed    to    licentiousness    and 
excess,    and   was    defined    by   Socrates   as  the 
'  foundation  of  manly  virtue.'— and  sober.     This 
b  an  idea   nearly   akin   to  the  former,    though 
perhaps  more  limited.     It  is  better  translated  '  be 
sober    than  *  watch.'    Only  in  two  out  of  the  six 
New  Testament  occurrences  of  the  verb  does  the 
A.  V,  depart  from  the  rendering  *  sober '  (here 
and  in  2 1'im.  iv.  5).     The  primary  sense  is  that 
of  freedom  from   drunkenness.     The  secondary 
sense   is    that    of  toariness,    and    thus    in    the 
New  Testament  it  comes  to  have  a  much  larger 
meaning  than  that  of  the  mere  denial  of  gross 
appetite.     It   is  more  than  doubtful,   however, 
whether  it  ever  means  vigilance  in  the  sense  of 
wakefulmss.     See  also  on  i.  13.— unto  prayeiB. 
The  tnie  reading  here  is  neither  *  prayer,*  nor  '  the 
prayers '  (as  if  the  social  prayers  of  the  Church 
were  exclusively   in  view),   but   'unto  prayers,' 
Prayer  of  all  kinds,  therefore,  whether  private  or 
public,  personal  or  social,  seems  to  be  in  view. 
This  is  the  end  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
previous  graces  should   look,   the  great  interest 
which  it  should   advance.     Soundness    of  mind 
and  sobriety  are  essential  to  the  prayerful  frame, 
and  specially  so  where  the  believer  suffers  from 
the  contagion  of  vicious  surroundings    and   the 
distraction  of  trial.     Tynda)e*s  rendering,  there- 
fore,  expresses  the  point  most  happily,  'Be  ye, 
therefore,  discreet  and  sober,  that  ye  may  be  apt 
to  pravers.*    The    prayerfulness    which  sustains 
the  believer  under  heathen  revilings,  and  brings 
health  to  the  life  of  the  Church  itself,  must  be  fed 
by  a  mind  lifted  above  the  agitations  of  passion 
and  fear.     This  circumspect  walk,  too,  in  which 
self  is  ever  under  control  and  prayer  ever  in  view, 
— not  fanatical  excitement  or  retreat  from  duty, — 
is  what  should  lie  fostered  by  the  thought  of  the 
imminence  of  the  end. 
Ver.  &  Before  all  thinga  having  your  love 
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one  to  another  intense.  The  'and'  of  the 
A  V.  is  cancelled  by  the  R.  V.  and  t'le  best 
authorities.  This  exhortation  and  the  following 
are  put  in  the  participial  form,  as  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  broad  counsels  of 
ver.  7.  The  preference  which  is  given  to  brotherly 
love  is  not  given  as  if  it  were  superior  to  prayer 
and  the  other  virtues,  or  as  if  these  were  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  that,  but  because 
without  it  nothing  else  can  make  the  inner  life  of 
the  Church  what  it  should  be.  Neither  is  it 
brotherly  love  in  itself  that  is  enjoined  (for  that 
is  taken  for  granted),  but  the  duty  of  giving  it 
fullest  scope.  It  is  to  be  cultivated  with  '  perse- 
vering intensity '  (Huther),  as  the  disposition  to 
which  the  soul  without  risk  can  surrender  itself 
entirely,  and  which,  the  more  it  is  cherished,  adds 
new  grace  to  sobriety  and  the  other  virtues,  and 
deepens  the  life  of  the  Church.  On  the  '  fervent ' 
of  the  A.  V.  see  i.  22. — ^beoanse  love  coyereth  a 
multitude  of  Bins.  A  reason  for  the  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  unreserved  brotherly  love.  The  reason 
is  found  in  what  love  does,  now  and  naturally, 
within  the  Church.  The  better  reading  is  the 
present  'covereth,' not  the  future  'shall  cover.* 
The  sentence  recalls  the  similar  statement  in 
Prov.  X.  12.  Although  Peter's  version  varies 
somewhat  from  it  {e.g,  in  introducing  a  '  multitude' 
for  *  all,'  using  a  different  term  for  *  sin,*  etc.),  it 
is  plain  that  be  has  the  Old  Testament  statement 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  is  quoting  directly  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  or  using  what  had  come  to 
be  a  current  saying.  The  parallelism  in  which 
it  is  set  with  *  hatred ' makes  its  p>iut  quite  clear. 
It  is  that  love  works  for  concord,  throwing  a 
covering  over  sins,  forgiving  them,  excusing  them, 
making  as  little  of  them  as  possible,  while  the 
genius  of  hatred  is  the  opposite. — *"  Hatred  stirs 
strife^  aggravates  and  makes  the  worst  of  all,  but 
love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins:  it  delights  not 
in  undue  disclosing  of  brethren's  failings,  doth 
not  eye  them  rigidly,  nor  expose  them  willingly 
to  the  eyes  of  others '  (Leighton).  This  also  is 
Peter's  idea.  What  he  has  in  view  is  the  influence 
of  love  upon  the  life  of  the  Church.  He  speaks  of 
it,  therefore,  as  being  of  the  nature  to  act  as  Paul 
describes  it  in  his  great  hymn  of  charity,  when  he 
says  it  'beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  thin<;s, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things'  (i  Cor. 
xiii.  7).  Thus  the  sins  referred  to  are  our  neigh- 
bour's sins,  and  the  covering  meant  is  the  veil  of 
charity.  Tlie  passage  says  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
love  on  ourselves.  Far  less  does  it  lend  any 
countenance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  a 
justification  on  the  ground  of  a  faith  informed  and 
animated  by  love.  Neither  is  I'eter's  meaning 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  James.  The  latter,  also, 
makes  use  of  this  proverb  (v.  20),  in  illustration 
of  wliat  love  is  in  relation  to  the  sins  of  others. 
But  the  case  which  he  has  in  view  is  that  of  the 
erring  brother,  and  the  covering  of  sins  is  that 
which  love  effects  when  it  seeks  and  secures  the 
brother's  reclamation. 

Ver.  9.  hospitable  one  to  another  without 
murmuring.  The  duty  of  hospitality  occupies  a 
very  notable  place  in  the  New  Testament  teaching, 
in  respect  both  of  private  Christians  and  of  those  in 
office  (cf.  e.g.  Rom.  xii.  13 ;  i  Tim.  id.  2,  v.  10 ; 
Tit.  i.  8;  Heb.  xiii.  2;  3  John  5-8,  etc.). 
The  characteristic  Eastern  virtue  became  of  still 
more  urgent  importance  among  Christians  in  the 
early  times  of  their  uncertainty  and  trial,  when 
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families  were  broken  up,  friends  divided,  and 
homeless  wanderings  made  a  necessity.  Taking 
it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  laws  of  hospitality 
are  honoured,  and  that  believers  who  have  the 
power  will  be  ready  to  open  the  door  to  every 
needy  brother,  Peter  deals  here  with  the  spirit  in 
which  all  should  be  done.  It  should  be  '  without 
grudging,'  or  rather  (as  the  Khemish  Version 
and  the  Revised  render  it ;  while  the  A.  V.  has 
the  support  of  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
Genevan),  '  without  murmuring,*  that  is,  without 
giving  vent  to  hard  or  selfish  thoughts  about  the 
cost  and  trouble.  The  word  (which  is  strange  to 
Classical  Greek)  occurs  again  in  John  vii.  12, 
Acts  vL  I,  PhiL  \l  14,  in  all  which  cases  the 
A.  V.  renders  it  murmuring.  Only  when  hospi- 
tality is  oflfered  in  this  spirit  does  it  answer  to  Uie 
high  strain  of  love  which  should  prevail  among 
Christian  brethren. 

Ver.  la  Even  as  each  mui  receiyed  a  gift, 
ministering  the  same  one  to  another.  The 
possession  of  gifts  being  taken  for  granted,  the 
love  which  pledges  all  to  open-hearted  hospitality, 
pledges  each  also  to  use  his  gift  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  *  gift '  is  to  be  understood  generallv, 
— not  of  ofEcial  gifts  merely,  but  (as  in  Rom.  xii.  o ; 
I  Cor.  xii.  4,  2S)  of  spiritual  gifts  of  all  kinds. 
The  receipt  of  the  gift  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  at  a  definite  period  in  the  past — 
'received,*  not  'hath  received'  as  the  R.  V.  puts 
it  It  is  not  explained,  however,  whether  the 
period  referred  to  is  the  time  of  one*s  first  entrance 
into  the  truth,  or  the  time  of  baptism,  or  that  of 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  connection  with  which 
the  special  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  Age  seem 
usually  to  have  been  communicated  (com p.  Acts 
iiL  28,  viii.  i8*20,  xix.  5,  6  ;  I  Tim.  iv.  14). 
The  law  of  love  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  '  minister- 
ing '  (on  which  word  see  chap.  i.  12)  what  is  so 
received.  The  gift  is  not  to  be  'rendered  un- 
fruitful through  neglect,  or  perverted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  selfish  ostentation  (Lillie),  but  is  to 
be  used  as  a  store  at  the  service  of  the  Church's 
need.  And  '  even  as '  it  was  received,  so  is  it  to 
be  ministered.  This  '  even  as '  is  understood  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  spirit  of  the  ministering ;  in 
which  case  it  would  mean  that  as  the  gift  was 
freely  bestowed,  so  it  should  be  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly used.  Others  think  it  implies  that  the 
gift  was  to  be  used  according  to  the  intention  of 
its  bestowaL  The  point,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  the  recipients  of  spiritual  gifts  should  serve 
the  Church  each  according  to  the  measure  of  what 
he  had  received,  or  (and  this  seems  more  con- 
sistent with  such  parallel  statements  as  Rom. 
xii.  3-8 ;  Eph.  iv.  7)  each  according  to  the  kind 
of  gift  received.— iu  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.  The  character  belonging 
to  believers  as  the  possessors  of  gifts  is  hereby 
added.  They  are  stewards,  not  owners,  of  what 
they  have,  and  they  are  to  use  it  as  *good,'  that 
is,  honourable,  stewards,  against  whom  there  shall 
be  no  reproach.  What  is  virtually  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  is  the  '  grace '  of  God  itself,  from 
which  all  their  particular  '  gifts '  are  derived.  In 
reference 'to  the  variety  of  gifis  that  grace  is  fitly 
termed  '  manifold  '—on  which  see  chap.  i.  6.  It 
is  possible  that  Peter's  mind  goes  back  here  upon 
his  Lord's  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Luke  xvi.). 

Ver.  1 1.  If  any  man  speaketh,  as  oa»clea  of 
God.     The  words  cover  all  the  various  gifts  of 


speech, — prophesying,  teaching,  exhorting,  etc, 
which  were  known  in  the  Church,  whether  official 
or  non-of!icial.  They  are  enumerated  in  Rom. 
xii.  6-8,  and  I  Cor.  xiL  8,  28.  Such  gifts  are  a 
part  of  the  stewardship.  They  who  speak  in  the 
Church  are  to  do  so,  therefore,  as  'oracles  of  God.' 
The  term  'oracles,*  which  in  the  Classics  means 
oracular  responses,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
designate  Divine  utterances  or  revelations,  specially 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  (Aclsyti.  38 ;  Rom.  iiu  2). 
Once  it  is  applied  to  those  of  tie  New  Testament 
itself,  viz.  in  Ileb.  v.  12,  where  it  seems  to  denote 
the  Divine  testimony  to  Christ,  or  Christian  doctrine 
as  derived  from  revelation.  It  is  not  meant  here, 
however,  merely  that  those  who  spoke  should  see 
that  what  they  said  was  accordant  with  Sciipture 
or  the  Word  of  God,  but  that  they  should  speak 
as  if  they  themselves  were  oracles  of  God, 
utterers  not  of  thoughts  of  their  own,  but  of 
thoujghts  which  they  owe  to  Him. — if  any  man 
ministereth.  This  gift,  too,  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  official  ministry  of  the  deacon.  It  includes 
all  those  kinds  of  service,  in  relation  to  the  poor, 
the  sick,  strangers,  etc.,  which  are  associated  with 
the  gifts  of  teaching  in  such  pasages  as  Rom. 
xiL  8 ;  I  Cor.  xii.  28.  Nothing  more  dis- 
tinguished the  primitive  Church  than  its  self- 
denying,  enthusiastic  attention  to  such  interests. 
Tertullian  of  Carthage  (A.D.  160-240)  speaks  of  it 
as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  marriages  in  Christ, 
that  the  wife  ¥ras  free  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
distribute  her  charities  without  hindrance,  and 
as  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  mixed 
marriages  that  the  Christian  wife  was  not  allowed 
by  the  heathen  husband  to  visit  the  house  of  the 
stranger,  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  the  dungeon  of 
the  prisoner.  (See  Ncander,  Ch,  Hist.  i.  354, 
Bohn.)  Such  gifts,  however,  were  to  be  used  as 
of  the  strength  which  God  supplies,  that  is, 
with  the  faithfulness  of  stewards,  and  with  the 
humility  befitting  men  who  were  conscious  that 
they  drew  not  from  stores  of  their  own,  but  from 
what  God  Himself  furnished.  The  term,  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  'giveth,'  is  the  one  which 
in  Classical  Greek  expressed  the  munificent  act  of 
the  citizen  who  undertook  to  bear  the  heavy 
expense  of  supplying  the  chorus  for  one  of  the 
great  dramatic  representations.  It  then  came  to 
be  applied,  as  here,  to  other  kinds  of  liberal 
ministering  or  furnishing. — in  order  that  in  all 
things  God  may  be  ^orified  through  Jesos 
Chriat  The  object  is  finally  added  which  the 
possessors  of  gifts  are  to  set  before  them,  and  with 
a  view  to  which  they  are  to  use  these  various  gifts 
in  the  spirit  already  enjoined.  It  is  that  not  they, 
but  God  Himself,  may  have  the  glory.  God  will 
be  honoured  '  in  all  things,'  i>.  specially  in  all 
the  p:ifts  and  ministries  within  the  Church,  just  as 
Christian  stewards  recognise  that  all  these  things 
come  to  the  Church  from  God  through  Christ,  and 
8 re  therefore  to  be  rendered  to  God  again  through 
Christ  in  the  form  of  service  to  His  Church. — to 
whom  is  the  gloxy  and  the  dominion  unto  the 
ages  of  the  ages.  Amen.  The  form  of  this 
sentence,  and  the  addition  of  the  *  Amen,'  lead 
some  to  suppose  that  Peter  repeats  here  some 
familiar  liturgical  formula,  perhaps  one  of  those  in 
use  in  the  Jewish  services.  Whether  that  is  the 
case  or  not,  we  have  the  same  doxology  in  Rev. 
i.  6,  and  there  it  is  applied  to  Christ.  Here, 
however,  most  interpreters  rightly  recognise  God, 
who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  whole  sentence 
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as  also  the  subject  of  the  doxology.     The  'glory'  is*  or  'to  whom  is/  rather  than  *to  whom  be/ 

of  the  R.  V.    is  a    better    rendering    than  the  the  sentence  is  introduced  not  as  a  mere  ascrip- 

•  praise'  of  the  A.  V.,  as  the  term  answers  to  the  tion  of  praise,  but  as  giving  the  reason  why  the 

former  'glorified.'    The  idea  of  the  everlasting  is  glorifying  of  God  should  be  the  great  object  of  the 

expressed  according  to  the  Hebrew  conception  of  exercise  of  gifts.     God   is  to  be  glorified  in  all 

eiemity  as  the  measureless  succession  of  cycles  of  things,  because  the  glory  in  all  belongs  to  Him, 

timeu     If  the  whole  is  taken  in  the  form  '  whose  and  it  is  the  Church's  honour  to  realize  thii. 


Chapter  IV.    12-19. 
Renewed  Counsels  on  the  Endurance  of  Suffering,  specially  in  view  of  tlu  End 

12  *T3EL0VED,  *  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  ^  fiery  «Scere6i.«t 

JJ     trial*  which  is  to  ''try  you,*  as  though  some*  'strange  *Seere&/ai 

13  thing  -^happened  unto  you  :  but  rejoice,  ^inasmuch*  as  ye  are  ^f/?\jj^ 
*  partakers  of*  Christ's  '  sufferings  ;  that,*  when  his  glory  shall  ^l^"|  *^i8. 

14  be  *  revealed,'  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  '  exceeding  joy."  If  i„^*^v^J» 
ye  be*  ""reproached  for  the  *name  of  Christ,  *  happy  are  ye;  ^Ac\i,ctiLi8- 
for  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  ^  resteth  upon  you  :  on  their  Jl;^-^^^ 
part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified."    "'.JiapS.' 

1 5  But "  let  none  of  you  ^  suffer  as  a  '^  murderer,  or  ^  "  a  thief,  or  ^ro":  viii.a6; 


oj"  an  'evil-doer,  or  oj  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters.  ^'^^^ 


2C0r.viii.13. 

Rom.  xii.  13; 

16  Yet"   if  any  man  suffer^*"  as  a  'Christian,   let   him   not  be    Phii/iv.U 

17  "ashamed  ;  but  let  him  "glorify  God  on  this  behalf."  For  the  ish^filat 
time  is  come^^  that  "judgment  must  begin  at  the  "'house  of /SMreLat 
God  :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  '  end  be  of  them  »,Mai.  l\  n, 

18  that  ''obey  not  the  'gospel  of  God?  And  if  the  righteous  »Mk.ix.4x; 
'scarcely"  *be"  saved,  where  shall  the  'ungodly  and  the    Rcv. i^i. 

19  sinner  appear?"  Wherefore  let  them"  that  suffer  '^ according  > isi^u'i.*^ 
to  the  will  of  God  '  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in    lu.  x.  6: 

Acts  iv  'X'X  • 

well-doin^,  as  unto  a  -^  faithful  Creator.**  Rom.  iii  ai. 

f  Ch.  iii.  x8.  r  Mat.  aodL  7 :  Acts  iii.  i£,  vii.  5a,  jocviii.  4 ;  Rey.  xn.  8,  xxiL  15.  9  See  rels.  at  ch.  W.  la. 

/  Acts  xL  96,  zxTi.  aS.  u  Rom.  L  x6 :  a  Cor.  x.  8 ;  a  Tim.  i.  8,  xa.  v  Acts  xxiy.  as ;  Heb.  vL  a ;  Rev.  xx.  4 ; 

Ptov.  xxi.  15,  etc.        ^  or  I  Tim.  iii.  X5 ;  Heb.  x  ai.  jrPhiU  iii.  19 ;  Heb.  vi  8,  etc  ^  See  refs.  at  ch.  iL  7. 

a  Mk.  L  14 :  Rom.  L  x,  xv.  z6 ;  a  Cor.  xi.  7  ;  z  Tbes.  ii.  a,  8,  9,  etc  a  Acts  xiv.  x8,  xxvii.  7,  8,  z6 ;  Rom.  v.  7. 

^Ch.  iii  az ;  and  Acta  iL  47 ;  i  Cor.  xr.  a.  c  Rom.  iv.  5,  6 ;  z  Tim.  L  9 ;  a  Pet.  ii.  5,  iii.  7 ;  Jude  4,  X5. 

if  Ch.  iiL  17,  x8.  #  La.  xxiii.  46 :  Ps.  xxx.  5 ;  also  Acte  xiv.  aa,  xx.  3a.  ft  Cor.  1.  9*  x.  13 ;  a  Cor.  L  z8 ; 

I  Tbea.  ▼.  a4 ;  a  Tbes.'iiL  3 ;  a  Tixn.  iL  13,  etc 

*  Uteralfy^  burning    •  rather^  which  comes  upon  you  with  a  view  to  probation 
'a  ^  in  as  far  as,  or^  in  proportion  as  *  or^  share  in 

*  rather^  in  order  that  also  '  or^  in  the  revelation  of  His  glory 

*  literally,  ye  may  rejoice,  exulting         •  are 

'^  ontit  the  clause,  on  their  part  .  .  .  glorified  ^^  For  ^*  omit  as 

**  But  **  suffers  **  rather,  in  this  name 

*•  For  it  is  the  season  that  the  judgment  begins        *'  or,  with  diflficulty 

w  is  !•  the  ungodly  and  sinner — where  shall  he  appear        *®  insert  also 

*^  commit  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator  in  well-doing 

In  this  second  series  of  exhortations  to  Christian  lude.     It  gathers  into  a  focus  various  things  which 

duty  as  that  is  affected  by  the  prospect  of  the  end,  have  been  previously  said  on  the  subject  of  suffer- 

Peter  takes  up  again  the  case  of  persecution  which  ing,  particularly  at  the  hand  of  the  slanderous 

he  has  touched  on  more  than  once  already.     The  and  persecuting  heathen  (L  6,  T,  ii.  19-21,  iii.  16, 

present  statement,  however,  is  neither  a  simple  17,  iv.  1-4).     It  offers  at  the  same  time  a  still 

leitention  of  former  statements,  nor  a  mere  inter-  deeper  insight  into  what  tribulation  endured  ior 
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Christ's  sake  means,  and  gives  additional  reasons 
for  regarding  it  neither  as  a  perplexity  nor  as 
loss,  but  as  a  discipline  which  is  both  intelligible 
and  honourable  now,  and  which  will  yield  a 
piiceless  return  when  Christ  reappears.  The 
truths,  therefore,  now  brought  under  the  eye  of 
those  threatened  Christians  are  such  as  these — 
that  the  trials  of  the  righteous  come  only  by  God's 
will,  that  their  object  is  the  probation  of  faith, 
that  they  bring  with  them  the  honour  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  suffering  Lord,  and  that  they  are 
the  earnest  and  measure  of  a  glory  yet  to  be 
revealed.  But  if  they  have  the  promise  of  such 
blessedness,  it  is,  as  Peter  urges  again  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  only  if  indeed  they  are  not  induced 
Dy  our  own  iault,  but  borne  simply  for  righteous- 
ness' sake. 

Ver.  12.  Beloved,  think  it  not  stxange  oon- 
ceming  the  fiery  txiaL  So  far  the  translation 
of  the  A.  V.  is  a  very  happy  one.  I'he 
same  verb  is  used  here  as  in  ver.  4  (which 
see),  and  with  the  same  sense.  The  affectionate 
address,  '  Beloved,'  which  has  been  used  already 
at  a  serious  turning-point  in  the  Epistle,  is  re- 
peated here  in  token  of  the  writer's  sympathy 
with  the  readers,  and  to  conciliate  their  attention 
to  what  he  has  yet  to  say  on  a  painful  subject. 
What  he  says  first  of  all  is  to  deprecate  their 
looking  on  their  trials  as  things  beyond  under- 
standing or  expectation.  The  heathen  thought  it 
strange  that  Christians  adopted  a  manner  of  life 
so  different  from  what  prevailed.  And  they  were 
wrong  in  so  thinking.  Christians  themselves 
were  equally  wrong  in  yielding  to  the  sense  of 
mere  bewilderment  at  their  persecutions,  however 
strange  it  might  seem  at  first  that  they,  who  were 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  God's  elect  ones 
and  His  heirs,  should  be  left  to  suffer  as  they  did 
at  the  hand  of  His  enemies.  The  trial  itself 
is  expressed  by  a  term  which  is  well  represented 
by  the  *  fiery  trial '  of  the  A.  V.  In  the  Classics 
it  means  a  burnings  or  ti  firing,  and  is  used  of  the 
material  processes  of  cooking,  roasting,  etc,  but 
also  at  times  metaphorically  of  burning  desire, 
proving  by  fire,  etc.  In  Prov.  xxvii,  21  it  is 
rendered  '  furnace,'  and  the  cognate  verb  is  used 
of  the  trial  of  character  as  being  like  the  smelting 
of  metals  (cf.  Ps.  Ixv.  10 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9).  The 
only  other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the 
noun  occurs  are  Rev.  xviii.  9,  18,  where  it  is 
rendered  *  burning.'  This  'burning*  is  said  to  be 
among  you, — ^a  clause  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  A.  v.,  and  which  represents  the  fiery  process 
as  not  remote  but  already  at  work  in  their  midst 
—which  comes  upon  yon  with  a  view  to  proba- 
tion (or,  as  the  R.  V.  paraphrases  it,  to  prove 
you).  The  *  which  is  to  try  you '  of  the  A.  V. 
makes  that  future  which  Peter  gives  as  present. 
The  trial  was  then  taking  place,  as  the  terms 
imply,  and  that  with  the  object  of  proving  and  so 
purifying  them.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  so  far 
the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  7. — as  though  a  strange 
thing  were  befalling  you.  The  '  some '  of  the 
A.  V.  is  uncalled  for.  Tyndale's  rendering  of 
the  verse  deserves  notice — *  Dearly  beloved,  be 
not  troubled  in  this  heat  which  is  now  come 
among  you  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange 
thing  had  happened  unto  you.'  The  picture  is 
that  of  sufferings  already  in  operation  or  imme- 
diately impending.  As  to  the  apparent  strange- 
ness of  such  a  lot  Jeremy  Taprlor  says  : — *  Jesus 
made  for  us  a  covenant  of  suffering.     His  doctrines 


were  such  as,  expressly  and  by  consequent,  enjoin 
and  suppose  sufferings  and  a  state  of  affliction  ; 
His  very  promises  were  sufferings;  Hb  Beatitudes 
were  sufferings ;  His  rewards  and  His  arguments 
to  invite  men  to  follow  Him,  were  only  taken 
from  sufferings  in  this  life  and  the  rewazd  of 
sufferings  hereafter.* 

Ver.  13.  But  in  as  far  as  ye  partake  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christ,  rejoice.  The  iixticle 
•  the '  is  prefixed  to  *  Christ '  here,  as  if  Pe»er  had 
now  in  view  His  official  character,  or  wished  to 
call  special  attention  to  Christ's  as  the  only  suffer- 
ings of  interest  in  the  present  connection.  It  is  the 
simple  'Christ'  in  the  previous  notices  of  His 
sufferings  (chap.  i.  11,  19,  ii.  21,  iiL  18,  iv.  i). 
In  any  case  it  is  not  the  sufferings  of  the  mystical 
Christ,  but  those  of  the  pergonal  Christ  that  are 
meant.  The  fellowship  intended  is  felluWdhip 
with  Christ  in  the  things  which  He  Himself  suf- 
fered. Peter  is  not  referring  apparently  to  the 
deep  mystery  of  a  fellowship  of  iife  between 
Christ  and  believers  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
theme  which  Paul  expounds  (Gal.  ii.  20;  PhiL 
iii.  10,  etc.),  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  world 
hates  Christians  because  it  hates  Christ  in  them, 
and  they,  therefore,  have  to  endure  the  same  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  which  He  had  to  endure. 
In  this  sense  they  share  in  His  sufferings  smd 
because  this  is  the  case  their  trials  may  well  be  a 
cause  of  joy  to  them,  and  not  of  amazement. 
'  The  point  goes  higher,'  says  Leighton.  '  Though 
we  thmk  not  the  sufferings  strange,  yet  may  we 
not  well  think  that  rule  somewhat  strange,  to 
rejoice  in  them  ?  No,  it  will  be  found  as  reason- 
able as  the  other,  being  duly  considered ;  and  it 
rests  upon  the  same  ground,  which  is  well  able  to 
bear  both.  .  .  .  But  add  we  this,  and  truly  it 
completes  the  reason  of  this  way  in  our  saddest 
sufferings,  that  in  them  we  are  partakers  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,*  The  term  rendered  'inas- 
much as'  by  the  A  V.  means  in  2  Cor.  viiL  12, 
however,  in  proportion  as;  and  in  Ronu  viii.  26 
it  seems  to  have  the  same  sense  (=  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for,  in  proportion  to  the 
need,  to  the  propriety  of  the  case).  Here,  there- 
fore, the  idea  is  probably  that  we  should  rejoice  in 
our  trials  not  merely  because  we  are  participants 
in  what  Christ  suffered,  but  in  so  far  as  that  is 
the  case  with  us.  The  only  sufferings  which  can 
bring  us  jov  are  those  which  we  share  with  Him, 
sufferings  like  His.  And  the  measure  of  the  par- 
ticipation is  the  measure  of  the  joy. — in  order 
that  also  in  the  revelation  of  his  glory  ye  may 
rejoice  exultant.  The  particular  expression, 
'  the  revelation  of  His  glory,' is  peculiar  to  this 
passage.  The  same  idea,  and  in  part  the  same 
phrase,  have  met  us,  however,  already  in  chap. 
I.  S.  Peter  had  listened  no  doubt  to  his  Lord's 
own  prophecies  of  the  time  when  '  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  His  glory'  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  etc.). 
He  speaks  here,  therefore,  of  two  joys  which  are 
open  to  the  Christian.  He  distinguishes  between 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  relation 
in  which  the  one  stands  to  the  other.  There  is  a 
present  joy,  a  *  light  sown  for  the  righteous,  a  gicul- 
nessforthe  upright  in  keart^  (Ps.  xcvii.  11),  which 
suffering,  instead  of  quenching  it,  should  kindle. 
And  there  is  the  joy  which  tlie  unveiling  of  the 
glory  of  the  once  suffering  Christ  shall  bring  with 
it, — a  joy  *  exultant '  (on  which  term  see  chap.  L  8) 
surpassing  this  life's  measure.  When  the  tormei 
is  enjoin^  in  the  *  rejoice '  of  the  first  half  of  the 
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verse,  it  is  expressed  in  the  present  tense ;  what 
is  meant  being  a  disposition  of  joy  which  has  to 
be  maintained  all  through  the  burdened  present. 
When  the  latter  is  presented  in  the  •  rejoice '  (un- 
fortunately changed  by  the  A.  V.  into  *be  glad/ 
as  if  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  term)  of  the 
second  half  it  is  given  in  a  different  tense,  which 
points  to  a  joy  destined  to  enter  once  for  all  in 
connection  with  one  great  event,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory.  And  the  former  is  in  order  to  the 
latter.  The  capacity  for  finding  a  softened,  holy 
joy  in  the  sufferings  of  the  present,  in  so  far  as 
these  are  shared  with  Christ,  is  the  condition  of 
the  capacity  for  entering  into  the  radiant  joy  of 
the  future  glory. 

Ver.  14.  If  ye  are  reproached  in  the  name  of 
Chriat,  bleoed  (are  ye).  A  reassertion,  but  with 
a  more  definite  reference  to  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake»  of  the  blessedness  already  afhrmed  in  chap. 
iiL  14.  The  sentence  is  another  echo  of  Matt. 
▼.  II.  The  phrase  *in  the  name  of  Christ,* 
which  is  paraphrased  by  both  the  A.  V.  and 
the  R.  V.  as  */or  the  name  of  Christ,'  is  best 
interpreted,  as  is  done  by  most,  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  own  explanation  in  Mark  ix.  41 — in  my 
namr,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ.  It  coveis, 
therefore,  all  kinds  of  reproach  endured  on 
account  of  bearing  Christ's  name  and  belonging 
to  Him. — ^because  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God 
reateth  upon  yon.  The  form  of  this  sentence  in 
the  original  is  uncommon,  and  has  led  to  different 
interpretations.  According  to  some,  it  means, 
*the  element  of  glory  and  the  Spirit  of  God  rest 
upon  you'  (Plumptre,  etc.) ;  a  possible  rendering 
and  one  yielding  a  good  sense  here.  According 
to  others  the  sense  is,  '  the  name  of  glory  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  rest  upon  you*  (Hofmann)  ;  a  ren- 
dering which  gives  the  pertinent  idea  that  the 
name  of  Christ,  which  is  the  cause  of  reproach,  is 
nevertheless  the  name  of  honour.  Bengel,  sup- 
posing that  in  Jas.  ii.  I  we  should  translate  '  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Glory '  (instead 
of  '  the  Lord  of  glory '),  suggests  that  the  term 
'glory*  here  may  be  a  title  of  Christ,  as  if  =  the 
Glorious  One ;  a  partial  analogy  to  which  may  be 
found  in  Simeon's  designation  of  the  infant 
Saviour — 'the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel*  (Luke 
iL  32).  The  sentence,  however,  is  understood  by 
most  to  contain  two  titles  (some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  indeed,  make  them  three,  by  insert- 
ing the  words  *  and  of  power  *  after  *  glory ')  of 
the  same  Spirit.  He  is  first  described  as  the 
Spirit  of  giery,  f>.  to  whom  glory  belongs,  whose 
nature  is  glory,  and  whose  gitt,  therefore,  is  also 
glory;  as  God  also  has  the  titles  'the  God  of 
glory '  (Acts  vii.  2),  and  *  the  Father  of  glory  * 
(Cph.  i.  17).  And  it  is  then  added  that  this 
Spirit  is  God's  Spirit  His  relation  to  suffering 
Christians  is  described  as  a  resting  upon  them, 
'llie  word  is  one  which,  either  in  itself  or  in  a 
compound  form,  occurs  in  several  suggestive 
passages  of  the  O.  T.,— in  Num.  xi.  25,  26,  of 
the  prophetic  Spirit  resting  on  the  seventy  elders ; 
in  2  Kings  ii.  15,  of  the  spirit  of  Elijfih  resting  on 
£lii»ha ;  and  above  all  in  Isa.  xi.  2  (which  is  pro- 
bably in  Peter's  mind  here),  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  that  was  to  rest  upon  Messiah.  It  is  found 
also  in  some  interesting  connections  in  the  N.  T., 
2A  eg.  of  the  resting  apart  awhile  which  Christ 
enjoined  on  the  Apostles  (Mark  vi.  31);  in  His 
charge  .to  the  slumbering  three  in  Gethsemane 
(2^tL  xzvL  43  ;  Mark  xiv.  41) ;  of  the  resting  of 
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the  blessed  dead  from  their  labours  (Rev.  xiv.  13, 
etc.).  It  implies,  therefore,  the  restful  com- 
placency with  which  He  makes  His  abode  with 
them.  This  is  the  reason  why  even  in  reproach 
and  persecution  they  are 'blessed.*  They  whom 
the  Spirit  thus  visits,  though  the  shame  of  the 
Cross  in  heathen  eyes  may  be  theirs,  have  glory 
already  with  them  ;  for  He  is  the  Spirit  whose 
nature  glory  is,  and  where  He  enters,  there  the 
earnest  of  all  glory  is.  They  with  whom  the 
Spirit  is  pleased  to  dwell,  have  God  Himself  with 
them ;  for  He  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where 
that  presence  is,  there  is  rest.  It  is  possible 
that  Peter's  designation  of  the  Spirit  here  is 
shaped  by  his  thoughts  going  back  to  the  abiding 
presence  of  God  as  witnessed  of  old  to  Israel  by 
the  glory-cloud  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  words 
'  on  their  part  .  .  .  glorified  *  have  such  weight 
of  ancient  documents,  both  Manuscripts  and  Ver- 
sions, against  them  as  to  make  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  original  text. 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  marginal  explanation 
or  addition  which  found  its  way  at  an  early  period 
into  the  text. 

Ver.  15.  For  let  none  of  yon  suffer  as  a 
murderer,  or  a  thief,  or  an  evil-doer.  The 
'  but '  with  which  the  A.  V.  beeins  the  verse  is 
wrong.  Peter's  word  is  *  for ;  which  is  used 
here  with  an  explanatory  force,  going  back 
generally  upon  the  ruling  idea  of  the  preceding 
verse.  It  is  as  if  it  had  run  thus — 'It  is  of 
reproach  inthe  name  of  Chnst,  and  of  that  only, 
that  I  speak  ;  for  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can 
suffer  with  just  cause  as  an  evil-doer,  and  yet  have 
the  blessedness  that  I  affirm.'  The  'as,'  there- 
fore, here  has  again  the  sense  of  '  in  the  character 
of.'  Four  different  forms  of  evil  are  named,  of 
which  these  first  three  go  together  as  of  one  kind. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  well-known  specific 
forms  of  sin  which  deserve  all  the  reproach  that 
they  entail.  The  third  (on  which  see  chap.  ii.  12) 
is  a  general  term  covering  other  like  offences, 
which  would  give  just  occasion  for  the  reviling  of 
heathen  neigh  hours. —eras  a  busy-body  in  other 
men's  matters.  The  fourth  form  of  evil  is  marked 
off,  by  the  repetition  of  the  '  as,'  from  the  former 
three  as  of  a  different  kind  and  gravity.  The 
word  is  one  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no 
other  independent  occurrence  of  it  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature,  except  once  in  the  late 
writings  of  the  so-called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  man  who  n^Iy 
intrudes  into  a  strange  office.  Some  suppose  it, 
therefore,  to  have  been  constructed  by  Peter 
himself  for  his  present  purpose.  The  Vulgate, 
and  some  eminent  interpreters,  including  Calvin, 
take  the  senate  to  be  '  one  who  covets  what  belongs 
toothers.'  So  Wycliffe  gives  'desirer  of  other 
men's  goods,'  and  the  Rhemish  Version  'coveter 
of  other  men's  things.'  Others  take  it  to  denote 
an  'informer*  (Hilgenfeld).  These  meanings, 
however,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  elements 
of  which  the  word  is  composed.  Etymologically  it 
may  mean  *  one  who  assumes  oversight  ol  matters 
not  within  his  province,' or  'one  who  pries  into 
other  men's  matters.*  The  R.  V.  rightly  adopts 
the  less  official  of  these  two  senses — *  a  meddler 
in  other  men's  matters.'  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Genevan  agree  with  this,  all  translating 
*  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters.'  The  term 
points,  therefore,  to  an  offence,  which  came  as 
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close  to  the  peculiar  temptations  of  Christians,  as 
the  other  three  forms  of  evil  (although  these  may 
have  been  once  all  too  familiar  to  some  of  the 
early  converts  from  heathenism)  seemed  to  lie  at 
a  distance  from  them.  It  is  that  of  officious 
interference  in  the  affaire  of  their  Gentile  neigh« 
hours,  in  excess  of  zeal  to  conform  them  to  the 
Christian  standard.  How  this  might  be  a 
temptation  to  some  Christians  may  be  seen  from 
the  appeal  made  to  Christ  Himself  by  one  who 
heard  Him — *  Master,  speak  to  my  brother  that 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  roe '  (Luke  xii.  13). 
That  these  busy-bodies  were  already  troubling 
some  of  the  churches,  at  least  in  the  form  of 
triflers  bustling  about  what  was  not  their  own, 
may  be  gather^  from  what  Paul  had  to  say  to  the 
Thessalonians  ( i  Thess.  iv.  1 1  ;  2  I'hess.  iii.  1 1 ). 
Ver.  16.  Bnt  if  (any  man  snffen)  as  a 
Christiaa;  that  is,  in  the  character  of  a  Christian, 
or  on  account  of  his  being  a  Christian,  llie  verse 
is  of  great  interest  as  one  of  three  passages  (Acts 
xi.  26,  xxvi.  28,  and  this  one)  to  which  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Christian  in  the  New 
Testament  is  limited,  and  the  only  passage  of  the 
kind  in  the  Epistles.  The  history  of  the  name 
is  a  question  of  importance.  It  has  been  held  by 
some  to  have  originated  with  the  Roman  autho- 
ri:ies  (Ewald).  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  have 
been  at  first  a  term  of  ridicule  (de  Wette,  etc.). 
The  generally  accepted  account  of  it,  however, 
is  that  it  origmated  with  the  Centilts  at  Antioch, 
that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  other  party 
names,  such  as  Herodians,  Marians,  Pompeians, 
etc.  (as  =  the  followers  of  Herod,  Marius, 
Pompey,  etc.),  and  that  it  designated  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied  simply  as  followers  of  the 
party-leader,  Christ  That  it  arose  outside  the 
Church  is  inferred  from  such  facts  as  these,  that 
in  the  New  Testament  itself  other  names,  such  as 
'disciples,*  'brethren/  'saints,*  'those  of  the 
way,*  appear  in  use  within  the  Church  ;  that  even 
Luke,  who  tells  us  where  the  disciples  'were  called 
Christians  first'  (Acts  xi.  26),  does  not  himself 
apply  it  to  believers  ;  and  that  in  at  least  two  of 
the  three  New  Testament  instances  (Acts  xxvi. 
28,  and  the  present  verse)  it  appears  to  be  a  term 
used  by  those  outside.  As  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  the  Jews  (to  whom  the  new 
religionists  were  Nazarcnes^  etc.,  Acts  xxiv.  5) 
should  have  coined  a  word  out  of  the  well-known 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  their  own  Messiah  in 
order  to  designate  those  whom  they  so  bitterly 
opposed,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  Gentiles  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  the  term.  There  are 
certain  reasons,  too,  why  it  should  have  emerged 
first  in  Antioch,  and  there  at  the  particular 
juncture  noticed  in  the  Acts.  The  Gentile 
element  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  seems  to  have 
been  large  enough  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
Christ  (for  the  first  time,  too,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered)  from  being  easily  identified  with  any 
Jewish  sect,  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Gentiles  to  find  a  distinctive  name  for  it.  And 
the  time  at  which  the  Book  of  Acts  states  this  to 
have  taken  place  coincides  with  the  time  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  devoted  a  whole  year  to  work 
in  Aniioch,  and  when,  consequently,  the  growing 
Christian  community  there  could  scarcely  fail  to 
draw  public  attention  to  itself.  The  name  which 
was  thus  made  for  the  Church  by  those  outside 
it,  was  soon  adopted  by  Christians  themselves^  and 
gloried  in  as  their  most  proper  title,  while  it  as 


soon  became  a  term  of  obloquy  with  othen.  B7 
the  time  of  the  great  Apologists,  and  probably 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  a  pky 
upon  the  name  had  become  common,  '  Christians' 
being  pronounced  'Chrestians' ^^*  followers  of 
the  Good^  or  Kind^  One;  which  form  appears 
occasionally  in  the  manuscripts. — ^let  him  not  be 
ashamed;  or,  think  it  a  shame  (cf.  spedaUy 
Rom.  i.  16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8,  12).— bnt  glorify  God 
in  this  name.  The  reading  'in  this  name* is 
better  supported  than  the  one  which  the  A  V. 
renders  *  on  this  behalf,'  and  which  means  simply 
'  in  this  matter '  (it  occurs  again  in  the  *  in  thu 
respect  *  of  2  Cor.  iii.  10,  and  the  *  in  this  behalf* 
of  2  Cor.  ix.  3).  The  phrase  '  in  this  name  *  goei 
back  either  upon  the  term  '  Christian,*  or  on  the 
'  in  the  name  of  Christ*  in  ver.  14.  These  who 
were  called  to  suflfer  for  being  Christians  were  to 
regard  that  not  as  a  shameful  thing,  but  as  an 
honourable,  and  they  were  to  suffer  not  in  the 
spirit  which  took  honour  to  themselves,  bat  in 
that  which  gave  all  the  glory  to  the  God  who 
counted  them  worthy  of  such  a  vocation.  How 
soon  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  martyrdom 
courted  for  its  own  sake  in  the  spirit  of  the 
subtlest  glorification  of  self ! 

Ver.  17.  Because  it  is  the  season  for  the 
Judgment  to  begin  with  the  honse  of  God.  A 
reason  why,  under  persecution  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, they  should  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
glorify  God.  The  reason  lies  in  the  thought 
3iat  the  judgment  by  which  God  is  to  search  all 
is  already  on  the  wing.  The  judgment  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  process  which  makes  the  bouse 
of  God  its  starting-point,  which  is  even  now 
commencing  there  in  the  Church's  baptism  of 
suffering,  and  which  cannot  stop  there.  The 
Ismguage  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  already  an 
accomplished  fact.  To  a  Jew  like  Peter  that 
event  would  be  too  great  a  catastrophe  to  make 
it  likely  that  he  should  speak  of  it  as  a  beginnin: 
only  of  judgment.  The  phrase  'house  of  God* 
has  the  same  sense  here  as  the  '  spiritual  house  * 
of  chap.  ii.  5,  and  is  immediately  identified  with 
the  living  members  of  the  Church  in  the  next 
clause — '  if  it  first  begin  at  us.*  To  the  '  house  of 
God  *  itself  this  judgment  was  a  process  of  sifdng 
and  separation,  a  judgment  like  that  referred  to 
by  Paul  (I  Cor.  xi.  31),  which  had  for  its  object 
that  those  tried  by  it  should  not  be  condemned  with 
the  world.  But  if  so,  what  must  it  be  to  that 
outer,  heathen  world?— but  if  first  with  ns, 
what  (shall  be)  the  end  of  them  that  disobey 
the  gospel  of  Oodf  The  term  translated 
'disobey'  has  the  same  strong,  positive  sense 
here  as  in  chap.  ii.  7,  8  (which  see),  and  in  chap, 
iii.  I,  20.  Ine  'end*  is  meant  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  conclusion  which  shall  come  to  them, 
or  the  goal  they  shall  be  brought  to,  not  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  Recompense.  Peter 
seems  to  have  in  his  mind  the  sense,  if  not  the 
very  terms,  of  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  e,g,  Jer.  xxv.  15,  29,  xlix.  12 ;  Elzek. 
iii.  16 ;  Amos  iii.  3.  The  judgment  of  God 
works  its  searching  course  out  of  the  Church  into 
the  world  of  heathenism.  And  if  it  visits  even 
the  household  of  faith  as  a  refining  fire,  what  end 
can  it  portend  for  those  who  withstand  the  Gospel 
ot  Him  whose  prenigative  judgment  is?  The 
question  is  like  Christ  s  in  Luke  xxiii.  31.  The 
answer,  most  eloquent  of  awe,  to  the  question 
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about  the  'end*  is  the  answer  led  untold.  'There 
is  no  speaking  of  it :  a  curtain  is  drawn ;  silent 
wonder  expresses  it  best,  telling  it  cannot  be 
expressed.  How  then  shall  it  be  endured  ? ' 
(iJeighton). 

Ver.  iS.  And  if  the  righteoiis  with  difficulty 

Ib  saved,  the  ungodly  and  sinner,  where  shall 

!>•    appear  f    These  words  are  taken  from  the 

Greek  translation  of  Prov.  xi,  31.     As  they  stand 

in    the    Hebrew    text,   their  sense  is  somewhat 

doabtful.     According  to  some,  they  mean  simply 

that  '  if  the  righteous  man  has  his  reward  on 

earth,  much  more  shall  the  unrighteous  man  have 

his     punishment.'     According    to    others,    they 

mean  that  *  if  the  righteous  man  b  recompensed 

on    earth    for    his   sins,   much    more  shall   the 

unrighteous  man  be  requited  for  his  sins.'    It  is 

the  latter  idea  that  appears  in  the  free  translation 

of  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  this  that  Peter  follows. 

The  words  *  in  the  earth  *  show  that  in  Proverbs 

the  requital  in  view  is  that  which  comes  in  the 

form  of  temporal    blessings  and  chastisements. 

These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Greek  Version  as 

well  as  here.     The  word  rendered  *  scarcely  *  by 

the  A.  v.,  the  R.  V.,  and  most  of  the  old  English 

Versions,  has  the  sense  of  hardly^  not  quiU^  in  the 

Classics,  although  its  primitive  sense  was  '  with 

pains,*   'with   toil.'    In  the  New  Testament  it 

seems  to  mean  '  with  difficulty '  (Acts  xiv.    18, 

zxvii.  7,  8 ;  perhaps  even  Rom.  v.  7),  as  also  in 

the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ix.  16),  where  it  corn^ponds 

to  *with  labour.'    Here,  therefore,  it  does  not 

express  any  uncertainty  or  incompleteness  in  the 

grace    of    salvation,    but    indicates    with    what 

difficulty  and  at  what  cost  even  the  man  who  is  in 

a  right  relation  with  God,  is  made  secure  in  the 

judgment.     And  if  that  is  so,  how  shall  it  be  with 

the  man  who,  as  being  both  careless  of  God  and 

in  practice  a  sinner,  is  in  a  wrong  relation  to  the 

Judge  ?    The  utmost   emphasis  is  given  to  the 

description  of  the  person,  by  putting  the  words 

*  the  ungodly  and  sinner '  before  the  interrq^tive 

'  where.      Again  the  question  is  left  to  suggest  its 

own  solemn  answer, — an  answer  which  is  given 

in  Ps.  L  5.     It  is  observed  that  the  term  '  sinner  * 

was  almost  a  synonym  for  '  Gentile ' — one  outside 

the  pale  of  God's   people.     Interrogations  like 

these  are  hard  indeed    to  square  with  the  idea 

that  in  Peter's  view  the  end  of  the  despisers  of 

grace  was  to  be  restoration. 

Ver.  19.  Wherefore  let  them  also  that  suffer 
aooording  to  the  will  of  God  commit  their 
souls  to  a  faithful  Creator  in  well-doing.    The 
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'  wherefore '  introduces  this  advice  as  an  inference 
from  what  has  been  said  about  suffering,  the 
relation  of  suffering  Christians  to  their  persecutors, 
the  feelings  of  Christians  in  reference  to  their 
sufferings,  and  especially  the  hastening  judgment 
of  God  which  already  begins  in  the  trials  of  His 
House.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  advice  with 
which  the  train  of  thought  is  brought  to  a  close 
worthy  of  it,  is  to  fearless  faith  and  earnest  well- 
doing. The  word  'also,*  which  the  A.  V. 
wrongly  omits,  is  taken  by  some  (Huther,  etc.) 
to  qualify  the  *  wherefore,*  as  if  the  sense  were — 
*For  this  reason,  too,'  etc  But  the  analogous 
statement  in  iii.  14,  and  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  present  paragraph  the  stran^mss  which 
Christians  are  tempted  to  discover  in  their  own 
subjection  to  suffering,  indicate  rather  that  the 

*  also  •  qualifies  the  persons.  The  sense,  therefore, 
is,  '  let  those  also  who  have  to  suffer,  stmnge  as  it 
may  seem  to  them  that  they  hhould  have  to  suffer, 
commit  their  souls,*  etc  Tiie  *  according  to  the 
will  of  God*  does  not  refer  to  the  submissive 
spirit  in  which  the  sufferers  endure,  but  to  the 
animating  consideration  that  their  sufferings  come 
only  by  God's  purpose.  Their  souls  are  regarded 
as  a  deposit  which  they  should  be  willing  to  leave 
confidently  in  God's  hands,   the  term  rendered 

*  commit  *  (which  the  A.  V.  renders  *  commit  the 
keeping  of ')  being  used  of  entrusting  persons  or 
objects  of  value  to  one's  care  (Luke  xii.  48  ;  Acis 
xiv.  23,  XX,  32  ;  I  Tim.  i.  18  ;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14 
ii.  2).  It  is  the  word  which  Christ  Himself  used 
upon  the  Cross—*  Father,  into  I'hy  hands  I  com- 
mend (or,  commit)  my  spirit  *  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 
The  God  who  is  to  be  confidently  trusted  with  so 
precious  a  deposit  is  designated  a  faithful  Creator 
(the  '  as '  of  the  A.  V.  must  be  omitted  on  the 
ground  of  documentary  evidence) ;  Creator  (which 
particular  term  is  used  only  this  once  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  not  as  if  =  possessor,  or  as  if  =  Creator  anew), 
and,  therefore.  One  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  His  own  hands ;  and  faithful  Creator, 
One  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as 
absolutely  reliable.— in  well-doing.  The  neces- 
sary accompaniment  and  evidence  of  a  true  trust 
in  God,  here  put  emphatically  last  as  a  caution 
against  all  indolent  or  immoral  presuming  on  our 
special  relationship  to  God.  This  is  the  single 
occurrence  of  the  noun  in  the  New  Testament. 

*  To  do  well  and  to  suffer  well  should  be  the  only 
care  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  suffer ;  God 
Himself  will  take  care  of  all  else '  (Bengel). 
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Chapter  V.    1-5. 

Exhortations  on  the  subject  of  the  Relations  between  Office-bearers  and  others 

in  the  Church. 


HE  *  Elders  which  are  among  you*  I  *  exhort,  who  am  «v«.i8: 
also  an   Elder,*  and  a   *  witness  of  the  ''sufferings  of   ""^"b^*^-. 


■T 

Christ,*  and  also  a  'partaker  of  the  -^ glory*  that  shall  be  ^M^»4- 

2  '  revealed.*     *  Feed  •  the  '  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,    «•  »i  «*'; 
taking  the  oversight  thereof^  not  by  constraint,  but  *  willingly  ;    f^^  *: 

3  not  for  '  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ** ready  mind  ;  neither*  as  being  jj^*^*** 
"lords  over  GocCs  ''heritage,*  but  being"  ^ensamples  to  the  ^^J-^ 

4  '  flock :  and  when  the  ^  chief  Shepherd  shall  '  appear,"  ye  shall    Mit."v.§! 

5  'receive  a"  "crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away."  Like-  JSs^tiS* 
wise,"  ye  ''younger,  "'submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder:"  yea,  ^^^^^^\^ 
all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,**  and"  be  clothed"  with  ][^;  f»t..'^,f* 
'humility:  for"  •'God  'resisteth  the  *  proud,  and**  ^giveth  '^"«i'**^ 
grace  to  the  '  humble.  ''^Jlr^.*^ 

#  X  Cor.  X.  x8 ;  a  Cor.  i.  7 :  a  Pet.  L  4,  etc.  /Ch.  vt.  13.  ^Rom.  viil  z8 ;  Gal.  iL  aj ;  alio  refs.  at  di.  L  5. 

h  Mat.  ii.  6 ;  Jo.  xxi.  x6 ;  Acts  xx.  38,  etc  ;  also  z  K.in.  xxv.  t6 ;  laa.  xl.  ai,  etc.  i  Ver.  3  :  Lu.  xiL  33 ;  Acts  xz. 

a8 :  also  Zech.  x.  3.  etc         k  Heb.  x.  a6.         /Cf.  Tit  L  7,  xi.^        Mra  Chroo.  xxix.  34.  ft  MaL  xx.  25  :  Mk.  x.  43  ; 

Act4  xix.  16 ;  also  Num.  xxi.  34,  etc.  o  Deut.  ix.  39 ;  Isa.  iit.  ia  ^  Cf.  also  Mat.  xxvii.  35 ;  Mk  srr  34 ;  Lu  xxiii.  34 : 
Jo.  xix.  34 ;  Acts  i.  17,  a6,  viii.  ax.  xxvL  x8;  Col.  L  xa.  P  Phil.  iii.  X7 ;  z  Thes.  i.  7  ;  a  Thes.  iii.  9 ;  x  Tim.  it.  \%i 

Tit.  ii.  7.  q  Cf.  refs.  at  ver.  z.         r  a  Kin.  iii.  4.    QL  also  Heb.  xiiu  ao  ^  a  Cor.  v.  zo ;  CoL  tit.  4 :  x  Jo.  ii.  aS. 

/  See  refs.  at  ch.  i.  8.  ux  Cor.  ix.  as  :  a  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Jas.  i.  la ;  Rev.  iL  xo  ^  Prov.  iv.  9^  v  Acu  v.  6 :  z  Tim. 

V.  z,  a,  zz,  Z4 ;  Tit.  ii.  6.  wSee  refs.  at  ch  iu  Z3.  xActs  xx.  19 ;  Eph.  iv.  a ;  Phil.  iL  3;  Col.  ii.  18,  21,  iii.  xa. 

Cf.  also  ch.  iii.  8.  y  Prov.  iii  ^ ;  Jajt.  iv.  6.  a  Acts  xviii.  6 ;  Rom.  xiii.  a ;  Jas.  iv.  6 ;  x  Kin.  xi.  ^| ;  Hos.  iL  & 

a  La  i.  57 ;  Rom.  i.  30 ;  a  Tim.  iiL  a ;  Jas  iv.  6.  b  Ex  iii.  at ;  Eph.  iv.  39 ;  Jas.  iv.  6.  ^  Ps.  xxxitL  z8 ; 

Mati  xi.  39 ;  Lu.  i.  5a ;  Jas.  L  9,  iv.  6 ;  Rom.  xiL  16  ;  a  Cor.  vii.  6,  x.  z. 

1  read  rather^  Elders  therefore  among  you  I  exhort 

*  literally^  the  fellow-elder  and  witness  *  or^  of  the  Christ 

*  literally^  the  partaker  also  of  the  glory  •  or^  destined  to  be  revealed 

•  rather^  tend  '  omit  taking  the  oversight  thereof  *  nor  yet 

•  as  lording  it  over  the  congregations        *•  becoming  "  is  manifested 
1*  the                         ^*  or^  amaranthine                 ^*  In  like  manner 

^*  or^  elders  *•  yea,  all  one  to  another  ^''  omit  and 

18  gird  yourselves  *•  because  *•  but 

We  come  now  upon  a  brief  series  of  injunctions,  large  a  space  of  the  second  and  third  chapten^  b 

dealing  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  members  of  heard  again  here. 

Christ's  Church  should  occupy  their  respective  Ver.  i.  Elders,  theidfore,  among  you  I  exhort 

positions,  and  bear  themselves  toward  each  other.  Instead  of  *'the  elders,'  which   the   A.  V.   and 

Tliese  counsels  are  remarkable  for  their  point  and  R.  V.  both  (though  probably  for  different  reasons) 

precision.     They  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  adopt,   the   better    supported   reading  is  simply 

tenderness.     They  are  offered  as  the  recommenda-  'elders.'    The  omission  of  the  article  perhaps 

tion  of  one  who,  though  entitled  to  speak  in  some  generalizes  the  statement,  as  if  Peter  bad  said, 

respects  of  superior  privilege,  meekly  identifies  'Such  as  are  elders  amongyou  I  exhort.'   The  best 

himself  with    the    persons    to    whom    they  are  authorities  also  insert 'therefore,' which  the  A.  V. 

addressed.     These  persons  are  in  the  first  instance  omits.     This  implies  that  what  is  to  be  said  of 

those  who  are  charged  with  office  and   special  the  duties  of  elders  is  to  be  urged  specially  on  the 

ecclesiastical  duty,  and  in  the  second  instance  the  ground   of  the    considerations    with  which    the 

whole  membership  of  the  Church.     What  con-  previous  chapter  has  closed,  and  as  involved  in 

cems  the  soundness  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  that '  well-doing '  which  is  to  accompany  fearless 

is  still  in  view.     The  exhortations  are  given  in  trust   in   God  under  the  pressure  of  fiery  trial, 

immediate  connection  with  the  preceding  state-  The  next  verse  makes  it    clear  that  the  term 

ments    about    the    end,    the   judgment    already  'elders,' or  (to  reproduce  the  Greek  word  itself) 

beginning    with    the    house    of   God,    and    the  'presbyters,'  is  used  in  the  official  sense.     The 

necessity  of  earnest  well-doing  in  all  things.     The  New  Testament  gives  no  account  of  the  rise  of 

watchword  of  submissicn  which  rang  through  so  this  office  in  the  Christian  Church.     When  it  first 
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mentions  Christian  elders,  it  simply  refers  to  them 
•s    the    recognised    persons    in    the    Church    of 
Jerusalem    to  whom    the    contributions    of   the 
Church  of  Antioch  for  the  relief  of  *lhe  brethren 
which  dwelt  in  Judaea,'  were  sent  *  by  the  hands 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul '  (Acts  zL  30).     When  it 
next  mentions  them,  it  is  to  state  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  'ordained   elders  in  every  church'  in 
the  course  of  the  first  missionary  journey  in  Asia 
(Acts  xiv.  23).     It  has  been  a  quesiion,  therefore, 
whether  the  Apostles  proceeded  from  the  first  on 
the    definite  plan    of   organizing    the    Christian 
Church  on  the  model  of  existing  institutions,  and 
at  once  took  over  this  office  and  others  from  the 
synagogue,  or  whether,  without  setting  out  with 
any    definite    plan,    tfaey    simply    adopted    the 
various  offices  as  circumstances  and   experience 
from  time  to  time  made  it  wise  or  necessary  to  do 
so  (on  which  see  Neander,  Hist  of  the  Planting  of 
Christianity^  vol.  i.  p.  30,  etc.,  Bohn).     On  the 
term  '  exhort ' — a  term  with  a  fulness  of  meaning 
(covering  perswision^  entreaty^  admonition^  con^ 
sdation,  etc)  which  no  single  English  word  can 
reproduce — see  on  chap.  iL    ii. — your  fellow- 
•laer :   or,  co-presbyter.     This  compound  word 
occurs  only  here.     So  John  calls  himself  simply 
*  the  elder  *  (2  John  i. ;  3  John  i).     Any  claim  to 
primacy  is  far  enough  removed  from  Peter's  meek 
association  of  himself  with  the  men    of   these 
scattered  Asiatic  churches  as  simply  an  elder  like 
themselves.     Even  apostolic  authority  is  waived 
for  the  time.— and  witneis  of  the  suffexingB  of 
the  Ohxisl     One  distinction,  and. only  one,  is 
alluded  ta     It  is  that  of  having  seen  what  Christ 
suffered.     Among  all  these  fellow- elders  he  was 
the  one  who  had  witnessed  that.     The  distinction 
did  not  give  him  Iord!>hip  over  them,  but  it  did 
give  him  a  title  to  speak  to  Christians  who  were 
to  suffer,  and  who  were  tempted  to  think  their 
trial  a  strange  thing.     This  word  'witness'  is 
used  in  the  N.  T.  not  only  in  the  simple  sense  of 
*  spectator '  {e,g.  Acts  x.  41,  etc.),  in  the  extended 
sense  of  '  one  who  testifies  of  what  he  has  seen ' 
(/>.f.  Acts  i  8,  etc),  and  in  the  forensic  sense 
of  one  who  gives  evidence  at  law  {e,^.  Matt 
xxvi.  65),  but  also  in  the  ethical  sense  of  'one 
who  seals  his  faith  in  Christ  by  suffering,'  or 
'martyr'  (Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  li.  13,  xvii.  6). 
Hence  some  think  that  in  designating  himself  a 
witness  of  the   sufferings   of  the   Christy   Peter 
means  here  that   he  was  a  sharer  in   Chrisfs 
sufferings.     But  the  expression  is  to  be  under- 
stood rather  in  the  light  of  what  the  Apostles  were 
declared  to  be  to  the  Church — eye-witnesses  of 
what  they  preached.     It  is  the  nearest  approach, 
therefore,  which  Peter  allows  himself  to  make  at 
present  to  an  appeal  to  his  apostolic  authority. — 
the  partaker  also  of  the  glory  destined  to  be 
revealed.     The  '  glory '  is  presented  here  in  the 
same  large  and  inclusive  sense  as  in  Rom.  viii.  18  ; 
Col.  ill.  4 ;  I  John  id.  2.     Peter  speaks  of  himself 
as  heir  of  that.     But  in  so  doing  he  also  suggests 
that  those  associated  with  him  in  faith  have  the 
like  honour.     If  for  a  moment,  therefore,  he  dis- 
tineuished  himself  from  them,  he  at  once  places  him- 
self again  on  common  ground  with  them.     Neither 
here,  nor  in  what  follows,  is  there  any  allusion 
even  to  the  distinction  so  solemnly  given  him  by 
his  Lord  (Matt.  xvL  18,  19).    Having  engaged  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  elders  by  the  three- 
fold designation  of  himself,  he  now  speaks  freely 
and  emphatically  of  their  duties  and  dangers. 


Ver.  2.  Tend  the  flock  of  God.  The  '  feed '  of 
the  A.  V.  is  too  limited  a  rendering.  In  the 
memorable  scene  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John 
xxiL  15-17),  which  is  probably  in  Peter's  mind 
here,  Christ  gave  three  commissions  to  the  restored 
Apostle.  Of  these  the  first  and  third  dealt  with 
the  duty  o{ feeding  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
(the  verb  used  in  vers.  15  and  17  being  one  which 
conveys  that  idea  only) ;  but  the  second  (in 
ver.  16)  referred  to  a  wider  range  of  ministry 
than  that,  and  was  expressed  by  a  different  verb. 
It  is  this  latter  term  that  is  taken  up  by  Peter 
here.  The  idea  is  that  of  acting  ail  the  shepherd's 
part,  including  protection,  rule,  guidance,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  providing  of  pasture.  The  charge 
reminds  us  also  of  Paul's  counsel  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  (Acts  xx.  28).  In  the  oldest  of  the  classical 
writers  the  relations  of  ruler  to  people  are 
familiarly  described  as  the  relations  of  shepherd  to 
flock.  The  same  figure  occurs  frequently  both  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  In  the 
former  it  is  used  of  Jehovah,  of  Messiah,  and  of 
the  political  heads  of  the  theocratic  people 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  71;  Jer.  iii.  15,  xii.  lo,  xxv.  34; 
VjmV.  xxxiv.  2).  In  the  latter  it  is  used  of  Christ, 
and  of  those  in  ofiice  in  the  Church.  The  designa- 
tion '  the  flock  of  God '  expresses  both  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  fact  that  it  is  God's 
possession,  not  that  of  the  elders. — ^which  ia  in 
you.  It  has  been  felt  singular  that  the  flock 
should  be  described  as  among  or  (as  the  word 
literally  means)  in  the  elders.  Hence  it  has  been 
proposed  to  render  the  phrase  rather  '  as  much  as 
m  you  is'  (so  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  also 
Calvin,  etc).  Others  explain  the  form  of  the 
expression  as  due  to  the  wish  to  bring  out  the 
peculiar  intimacy  of  union  between  the  elders  and 
the  members,  as  the  same  preposition  is  used  in 
the  analogous  charge  in  Acts  xx.  28 — *  take  heed 
...  to  all  the  flock  over  (literally  in)  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers.'  The 
ordinary  local  sense,  however,  is  quite  in  point, 
whether  it  be  taken  z&^whieh  is  in  your  districts; 
or  9&=which  is  within  your  reach  {iMXhtt,  etc.),  or 
Bs^which  is  under  your  care  (Hofmvinnf  Huther, 
etc.).  The  idea  is  that  this  church  of  God, 
which  is  the  flock,  is  to  be  tended  by  these 
particular  elders,  so  far  as  it  exists  where  they 
themselves  are  settled  and  have  it  thus  put  under 
their  charge.— taking  the  oversight  thereot  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  clause  belongs  to  the  text 
The  R.  V.  retains  it  in  the  form  '  exercising  the 
oversight.'  It  is  omitted,  however,  by  the  two 
oldest  manuscripts,  and  by  the  most  recent  editors. 
If  it  is  retained,  it  states  one  direction  which  the 
tending  is  to  take,  namely,  that  of  overseeing  the 
flock.  The  verb  is  the  one  with  which  the  word 
bishop  {i,e,  overseer)  is  connected.  We  find  it  only 
once  a^ain  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Heb.  xii.  15, 
where  it  is  rendered  '  looking  diligently.'  If  it  is 
omitted  here,  the  tending  is  defined  directly  by 
the  three  adverbial  and  participial  clauses  which 
follow.  Each  of  these,  too,  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  thing  to  be  avoided  being  in  each  case  first  set 
solemnly  over  against  the  thing  positively  enjoined. 
Greater  force  is  thus  given  to  the  statement  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  tending  is  to  be  discharged. — 
not  coDBtralnedly ;  or,  as  the  R.  V.  gives  it,  not 
of  constraint.  The  adverb  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.  T.  It  is  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence 
in  Classical  Greek.— bnt  willingly  :  a  term  found 
only  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Heb.  x.  26, 
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where  it  is  lendered  <  wilfully.'  The  R.  V.  adds 
here  the  words  'according  unto  God/  on  the 
genuineness  of  which  the  divided  state  of  the 
documentary  evidence  makes  it  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce a  decided  opinion.  This  first  definition 
describes  the  elder*s  duty  as  one  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  up  like  an  unwelcome  burden  imposed 
on  one,  or  a  task  from  which  one  cannot  retreat. 
In  such  circumstances  there  will  be,  as  Cah'in 
suggests,  a  dull  and  frigid  discharge  of  the  work. 
We  have  a  similar  antithesis  in  i  Cor.  ix.  17,  and 
Philem.  14.— nor  yet  for  filthy  Incie.  The 
negative  is  more  than  the  simple  'not'  of  the 
A.  V.  It  has  the  force  of  a  climax — 'nor  yet* 
The  adverb  '  for  filthy  lucre,'  which  denotes  the 
corrupt  motive  here,  has  also  a  veiy  strong  sense. 
It  means  in  sordid  greed  0/ gain.  This  is  its  only 
occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  Its  idea  is  otherwise 
expressed  in  I  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  i.  7,  1 1.  The 
support  which  those  are  entitled  to  receive  who 
preach  the  Gospel,  or  otherwise  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Christ's  Church  (Luke  x.  7 ;  2 
Cor.  ix.  14),  becomes  base  gain,  if  it  is  made  the 
motive  of  the  service.— bnt  of  a  ready  mind. 
This  again  b  an  adverb  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
N.  T.  The  adjective  describes  Paul  as  rfo^fy  to 
preach  the  GospeI(Rom.  i.  1 5), and  is  used  by  Christ 
when  He  says  to  Peter  himself  and  his  drowsy 
comrades  in  the  garden,  'the  spirit  indeed  is 
wiliing*  (Matt.  xxvi.  41),  or,  'the  spirit  truly  is 
ready  *  (Mark  xiv.  38).  Here  the  word  expresses 
the  prompt  alacrity  which  marks  the  service  which 
is  undertaken  for  love  of  the  work — 'a  mind 
forward  of  itself,  not  measuring  its  efforts  by  the 
prospect  of  external  advantage,  but  quickened  and 
impelled  by  its  own  inward  and  Divine  principles' 
(Lillie). 

Ver.  3.  nor  yet  as  lording  it ;  or,  in  the 
character  of  those  who  lord  it.  The  expression 
is  again  a  very  strong  one.  An  nncommon  com* 
pound  form  of  the  verb  '  to  rule  '  is  chosen,  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  high-handed  rule,  or  a  rule 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  flock. 
Bengel  notices  how,  as  the  elders  in  course  of 
time  assumed  lordship,  the  Latin  word  Senior, 
elder^  became  the  lulian  Signore^  Lord,  Sir, 
Rule  and  office  are  recognised  in  the  N.  T.  Church, 
and  those  who  guide  its  af&irs  receive  a  variety 
of  names  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26 ;  Rom.  xii.  8 ; 
I  Thess.  v.  12,  etc.).  But  they  are  never 
described  as  being  lords  over  the  flock  (Luke 
xxii.  25).  If  lordship,  therefore,  is  nowhere 
'  recognised,  much  more  is  oppressive  rule,  or 
'overruling'  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V,  gives 
it,  repudiated.— over  the  oongregationfl.  The 
Greek  noun  used  here  is  that  {cleros)  from  which 
our  English  word  clergy  comes.  It  means  a  lot, 
then  what  is  apportioned  by  lot,  and  so  anything, 
such  as  an  office,  a  heritage,  or  a  possession, 
which  is  assigned  to  one.  Strange  meanings  have 
been  given  it  here,  e.g.  church  property,  the 
possessions  of  worldly  rulers,  the  province  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  etc  Some  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  interpreters  have  held  it  =  the  clergy ; 
and  both  WyclifTe  and  the  Rhemish  Version 
actually  render  it  '  the  clergy,'  apparently  making 
a  simple  transference  of  the  term  used  in  the 
Vulgate.  It  has  been  also  taken  to  mean  estates, 
as  ifthe  idea  were,  '  do  not  rule  haughtily  as  men 
do  who  exercise  rule  over  estates  belonging  to 
themselves '  (Hofmann).  But  while  the  word  has 
that  sense  in  Classical  Greek,  it  does  not  seem  to 


have  it  in  Biblical  Greek.  In  the  Old  Testascnt 
it  is  one  of  the  terms  by  which  Israel  is  desiginated 
God's  heritage  or  inheritance {J>exit.  ix.  29*  etc.). 
Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  term  is  chosen  here, 
in  order  to  express  the  fact  that  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ  is  now  that  heritage  of  God  which  Israel 
originally  was  designed  to  be.  So  the  A.  V., 
following  the  Genevan,  translates  it  *  G^s 
heritage?  The  plural  form  is  then  explained  to 
be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  one  flock  or 
Church  of  Christ  is  conceived  as  distributed 
among  the  various  churches  in  which  these  elders 
laboured.  And  the  point  of  the  phrase  lies  then 
in  the  idea  that  these  churches  were  GotCs  posses- 
sion, and  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  elders.  It  is 
most  natural,  however,  to  take  the  word  as 
practically  equivalent  to  'congregations.'  These 
were  the  lots,  or  charges,  assigned  to  the  elders^ 
So  the  word  '  charge '  has  come  to  mean  a  con- 
gregation in  ecclesiastical  phr?seology.  Tyndale 
and  Cranmer  are  not  far  astray  in  rendering  it 
'parishes.'  The  R.  V.  comes  short  only  in 
translating  the  plural  noun  as  a  singular — '  over 
the  charge  allotted  to  you.'  The  use  of  the  term 
b  due  perhaps  to  the  pastoral  imagery  which 
underlies  the  whole  paragraph.  The  whole 
pastoral  wealth  of  a  great  proprietor  would  make 
one  flock,  over  which  there  would  be  a  Chief 
Shepherd.  But  the  flock  would  be  broken  up 
into  various  contingents,  pasturing  in  different 
localities.  Each  of  these  would  be  a  cleros,  or  hi, 
over  which  would  be  a  shepherd  responsible 
to  the  Chief-  Shepherd  (see  Dr.  John  Brown  in 
Ax-.).— bat  beooming  examplea  of  the  flooik. 
Peter  uses  three  different  terms  for  the  idea  of  a 
model  ax  pattern.  In  chap.  ii.  11  the  word  is  one 
which  means  literally  a  writing-copy.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  chap.  iL  6,  we  have  another 
(occurring  also  in  John  xiii.  15  ;  Heb.  iv.  11,  viii.  5, 
ix.  23 ;  Jas.  v.  10)  which  is  used  particularly  of 
the  sculptor  or  painter's  model.  In  the  present 
passage  the  word  (the  same  as  in  i  Cor.  x.  6; 
Phil.  iii.  7;  I  Thess.  I  7;  2  Thess.  iiL  9; 
I  Tim.  iv.  12;  TiL  ii.  7;  Heb.  viii.  5)  b  the 
term  type,  which  has  a  wide  range  of  application, 
from  a  mere  mark  or  footprint  up  to  the  living 
likeness  of  the  father  which  appears  in  the  child. 
It  is  the  word  which  Thomas  uses  when  he  speaks 
of  the  'print'  of  the  nails  (John  xx.  25).  The 
elders,  therefore,  were  themselves  to  be  what 
those  under  their  charge  should  be.  Ihe  secret 
of  their  rule  was  to  lie  not  in  a  lordly  spirit,  but 
in  the  persuasion  of  a  consistent  life.  The  things 
which  they  are  cautioned  against  in  these  two 
verses  are  the  three  vices  which,  as  Calvin  oliservcs, 
and  as  Church  history  too  plainly  shows,  are  wont 
to  be  most  injurious  to  the  Church. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  the  Ohief  Shepherd  is  mani- 
fested. The  title  'Chief  Shepherd' is  nowhere  else 
given  to  Christ  It  is  appropriate  here,  where  the 
duties  and  rewards  of  those  are  dealt  with  who 
are  called  to  act  the  Shepherd's  part  of  tending 
Christ's  flock  for  Him  on  earth.  In  chap.  ii.  25 
He  is  called  simply  'the  Shepherd;'  in  Heb. 
xiu  20  He  is  'that  great  Shepherd;'  in  John 
X.  II,  etc,  He  names  Himself  'the  good 
Shepherd.'  The  word  '  manifested '  is  the  same 
as  in  chap.  i.  20,  as  also  in  John  i.  31 ;  Col.  iiL  4 ; 
I  John  ii.  28,  iii.  2,  etc— ye  shall  receive ;  on 
this  see  on  cha^.  i.  9. —the  amaranthine  crown 
of  glory.  In  this  nassage,  as  also  in  Rev.  ii.  10, 
the  A.  V.  overlooks  the  article,  and  gives  'a 
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crow  P.*    Peter  speaks  of  */he  crown' — the  one 
well  known  to  Christian  hope.     He  calls  it  '  the 
crourn  o/g/ory,'  meaning  by  that  not  merely  that 
it  is  ».^rwtts  one,  but  that  it  consists  of  gloiy. 
Glory   itself,    and  nothing  less  than  that,  will 
crowm  the  heads  of  the  elders  as  their  reward  for 
the    meek  discharge  of   their   vocation.     Isaiah 
speaks  of  '  a  crown  of  deauty  *  (lii.  3) ;  Paul  of  '  a 
crown  of  righteousntsf  *  (2  Tim,  iv.  8) ;  James 
<L    12)  and  John  (Rev.  ii.  10)  of  '  the  crown  of 
^>^.'    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  figure  is  drawn 
here  from  the  wreath  with  which  the  victors  in 
the  Greek  games  were  crowned,  from  the  diadem 
set   on  the  heads  of  kings,  or  from  the  wreath 
which  the  Jews  themselves  made  use  of  on  festal 
occasions.     It  b  less  likely  in  the  case  of  Peter 
than  in  that  of  Paul,  that  the  imagery  should  lie 
taken  from  the  heathen  spectacles.     For  these 
were  abhorrent  to  the  Palestinian  Jews.     The 
woid  chosen  for  *  crown,'  though  different  from  the 
ordinary  term  for  a  diadem^  appears  to  have  that 
sense  occasionally  (/.^.   Rev.  iv.   10),  and  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  here,  as  also  perhaps  in 
Rev.  ii.  10,  the  idea  is  that  of  kingship.     But  it 
is  most  probable  on  the  whole  that  Peter's  term  is 
borrowed  from  familiar  Jewish  practice,  and  that 
the  figure  of  the  '  crown '  points  more  generally 
to  the  honour  and  joy  into  which  Christ's  faithful 
stewards   shall    enter  when   He    returns,     llie 
'crown'  is  further   described    by  an    adjective 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  one  already 
applied  to  the  '  inbrritance '  in  chap.  i.  4.     It 
may  be  translated,  therefore,  simply  umvithering. 
It  seems,  however,  rather  to  be  formed  immedi- 
ately from  the  noun  which  denotes  the  flower 
known  as  the  'amaranth.'    We  should  translate 
it,  therefore,  amaranthine^  the  figure  being  that  of 
a  wreath  constructed  of  immortelles^  which  change 
neither  in  contour   nor  in  colour.     So  Milton 
speaks  of  the   'blissful  boweis    of   amarantine 
shade '  whence  '  the  sons  of  light  hasten '  (/l  Z. 
Book  xi.).     Compare  also  the  description  in  the 
third  book  of  Paradise  Lost : 

'And  to  the  groond 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowus  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amartmt,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fa^t  by  the  tree  of  life^ 
Began  to  bloom.' 

And  Cowper\ 

*Tbe  only  amaxanthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.* 

Tosh,  B  uu 

Ver.  5.  In  like  maimer,  ye  ymmger,  snbmit 
jonxeelvee  to  the  elden.  The  exhortation  clearly 
is  to  the  cherishing  of  a  spirit  of  deference  on  the 
part  of  one  class  to  another.  But  the  question  is. 
Are  the  two  classes  introduced  here  in  respect  of 
agt  simply,  or  in  respect  of  ojlce  f  Seeing  that. in 
the  opening  verse  the  term  '  elders '  is  used  in  the 
official  sense,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have 
the  same  sense  here.  It  is  not  less  natural  to 
suppose  the  correlative  term  '  younger '  to  have  a 
similar  official  sense.  And  this  is  supported  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  connection  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  5,  10)  we 
read  of  the  '  young  men '  as  if  they  were  a  distinct 
class,  charged  with  certain  manual  services  to  the 
Chorch,  who  accordingly  rise  up  at  once  and  per- 
form unsummoned  the  duty  which  had  to  be  done 
then.  In  this  case,  the  exhortation  would  bear 
upon  the  relations  of  the  junior  and  subordinate 


office-bearere  (not  necessarily  identical  with  the 
deacons),  or  the  recognised  servants  of  the  Church, 
to  the  presbyters  or  elders.  It  is  alleged  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  that  there  is  no  historical 
notice  of  the  institution  of  any  such  lower  order 
of  church  officers,  and  that  the  passage  in  Acts  v. 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct class  known  officially  as  the  '  young  men  * 
or  the  'younger  men.*  Hence  the  phrase  'ye 
younger*  is  taken  by  some  (Wiesinger,  Alford, 
etc.)  to  mean  the  general  membership  of  the 
Church,  its  memliers  as  distinguished  from  its 
office-bearers.  Others  (Kuther,  etc)  understand 
the  official  sense  to  be  dropped  here,  and  both 
the  '  elders  *  and  the  'younger '  to  be  designations 
of  age  only.  Others  (de  Wette,  etc.)  suppose  the 
'elders*  to  mean  the  office-bearers  proper,  and 
the  'younger*  to  denote  neither  a  junior  order 
nor  the  entire  non-official  membership,  but  only 
those  members  who  were  young  in  years  and  con- 
sequently under  stronger  temptation  to  snow 
themselves  insulx>rdinate  to  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  The  term  *  elder '  in  the  Hebrew  Church 
was  first  a  title  of  a?e  and  then  a  title  of  office. 
As  those  who  were  elders  by  age  were  in  ordinary 
circumstances  chosen  as  elders  by  office,  the  word 
combined  both  ideas,  and  with  these  it  probably 
pa<ised  into  the  Christian  Church.  And  even 
before  there  was  any  direct  creation  or  recognition 
of  distinct  offices,  the  young  men  would  naturally 
be  looked  to  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  they  had  probably  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  Synagogue,  and  this  would 
have  a  ^f/oj/'-official  position. — yea,  all  one  to 
another.  The  *be  subject,'  which  the  A.  V. 
inserts  after  'yea,  all  of  you,'  must  be  omitted  on 
the  authority  of  the  best  documents.  This  leaves 
it  open  to  connect  the  clause  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  In  the  latter 
case  (which  is  adopted  by  the  text  of  the  R.  V., 
and  by  Alford,  etc.)  the  idea  is — '  Vea,  ail  of  you, 
in  reference  one  to  another,  gird  yourselves,*  etc 
In  the  former  case  (which  is  the  more  grammatical 
construction)  the  clause  extends  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people,  without  distinction  of 
office  or  age,  the  same  exhortation  to  mutual 
deference  and  submission  which  has  already  been 
addressed  to  a  particular  class. — Qird  yoarselves 
with  humility.  The  'and'  of  the  A.  V.  does 
not  belong  to  the  text  As  to  the  grace  of 
humility  see  on  chap.  iii.  8.  The  verb  trans'ated 
'  be  clothed  with '  oy  the  A.  V.  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.  T.  The  precise  idea  which  it 
conveys  has,  therefore,  been  variously  understood. 
Some  give  it  the  sense  of  'adorn  yourselves* 
(Calvin,  etc),  and  so  the  Genevan  Version  renders 
it  'deck  yourselves  inwardly  with.'  Othe»  think 
that  it  is  formed  from  a  noun  mtaning  \!citfroch  or 
apron  of  a  slave,  and  would  render  it  *tie  yourselves 
up  with  humility  as  with  the  slave's  cape.*  To 
put  on  such  a  cape  was  to  prepare  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  servant.  The  word  would  thus  be 
chosen  in  order  to  indicate  'the  menial  service 
which  they  were  to  render  one  to  another  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  our  Lord  showed  it  in  His  own 
example  and  person  when  He  girded  Mimself 
with  a  towel  and  washed  the  disciples*  feet' 
(Humohrey,  Comm.  on  the  Rev,  Vers,^  p.  446). 
The  Vulgate  and  the  Rhemish  Versions,  again, 
translate  it  '  insinuate  humility.*  The  word  seems 
to  be  derived,  however,  rather  from  a  simpler 
noun  denoting  a  band.     It  thus  means  to  /aiiefi. 
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not  merely  to  put  pm^  but  to  gird  tigktfy  on;  the 
grace  of  humility  being  not  the  girdle  that  listens 
other  things,  bat  the  thing  which  is  girt  firmly 
about  one.  It  is  therefore  a  stronger  form  of 
Paul's  '  Put  on  •  •  humbleness  of  mind '  (Col. 
iiL  la).  Bengel  paraphrases  it  admirably  thus: 
'  Indue  and  wrap  yourselves  about  with  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  impossible  for  the  covering  of  humility 
to  be  torn  nrom  you  by  any  force.'  Tyndales 
rendering  is,  'Knit  yourselves  together  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind.'— became  God  redateth  the  proud, 
bnt  giveth  gxmoe  to  the  humble.  The  *  resisteth ' 
indicates  a  strong  and  deliberate  opposition.  Its 
idea  is  that  of  setting-  oneself  in  array  a^nsi  one. 
The  importance  of  the  duty  of  humility  is  enforced 
by  a  sentence  taken  (with  the  substitution  of  God 
for  the  Lord)  from  the  Greek  text  of  Prov.  iii  34. 
This  sentence  is  introduced  in  a  similar  connec- 


tion in  Jas.  iv.  6.  It  states  a  principle  on  which 
God  acts.  It  is  the  principle  which  is  recognised 
in  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i  51-53)1  »°<*  ^^  *^** 
a  figure  has  been  seen  by  many  in  the  action  of 
rain  or  dew  on  hill  and  vale.  Lcighton,  e.g,^ 
says — •  His  sweet  dews  and  showers  of  grace  slide 
oft  the  mountains  of  pride,  and  fall  on  the  low 
valleys  of  humble  hearts,  and  make  them  pleasant 
and  fertile.*  But  in  this  he  is  anticipated  by 
Augustine,  who  speaks  of  grace  descending  into 
humble  souls  as  'the  water  flows  together  toward 
the  lowliness  of  the  valley,  and  flows  down  from 
the  swelling  hill.'  Compsire  also  J.  D.  Bums' 
rendering  ot  the  same  principle : — 

'  The  dew  that  oerer  wct«  the  flinty  moaotaua 
Falls  in  the  valleyx  free  ; 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  nnall  dcsert-foontaa* 
but  barren  sand  the  sea.' 


Chapter  V.    6-11. 

General  Exhortations  and  Encouragements  on  the  subject  of  the  Chastenings 
of  God  and  the  Temptations  of  the  Devil. 

6  '  TT  UMBLE  yourselves  therefore  under  the  *  mighty  hand  '^SoTl^  7V 

Ix     of  God,   that   he  may   'exalt    you    in  ''due    time,  ^^"^ij^,^. 

7  'casting  all  your  -^care*  upon  him,  for*  he  'careth  for  you.    J^^Stf* 

8  *Be  sober,  be  'vigilant:  because*  your  *  adversary  the  devil,  ''iutxiiS^xa; 
as   a   '  roaring .  lion,  walketh  about,  **  seeking  whom  he  may  ^MitS^IJi; 

9  *  devour.    Whom  'resist  ^stedfast  in  the  faith,  ^knowing  that  ,]^w^^, 
the  ^  same  afflictions  are  '  accomplished  in  your  *  brethren  that  /B£t^L«; 

10  are  in  the  world.  But  the  God  of  "all  grace,  who  hath*  aCoJfiifk 
*  called  us  *  into  •  his  ^  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,'  after  ^jor^^i '  * 
that  ye  have  suffered  a  'while,*  make'  you  'perfect,  'stablish,  AS^re&.at 

1 1  strengthen,  settle  "  you.  To  him  6e  glory  and  *  dominion  for  « MauMV.4«, 
ever  and  ever."    Amen.  38. Uf"; 

Mk.  xiiL34; 

Col.  !▼.  9 ;  I  Thes.  ▼.  6 ;  Rer.  Hi.  3,  etc.  k Mat.  ▼.  95 ;  Lu.  siu  58,  xviii.  3 ;  z  Kin.  iL  tow  /  Jud.  xiv.  3 ; 

Ps.  xxi.  X3  :  Zech.  x*.  3.    ^    m  Mat.  xii.  46,  47 ;  Acts  xiii  8 ;  GaL  L  10.         ft  MaL  xxiii.  34  ;  z  Cor.  zv.  54 ;  a  Cor.  iL  7, 

V.  4 ;  Heb.  xi.  09 ;  Rev.  xii.  x6.  c Mac  v.  3$  ;  Eph.  vi.  13 ;  Jas.  iv.  7.  /a  Tim  ii   19  '  Heb  v.  xt,  14. 

f  Ch.  i.  18.  r  X  Cor.  xL  5.  s  Rom.  xv.  38 ;  s  Cor.  vu.  z,  viii.  6  :  Heb.  viiL  5.  /  Ch.  ti.  17. 

W3  Cor.  I.  3.  ix.  8.  oSee  refs.  at  ch.  iL  9.  tvs  Tim.  iL  zo ;  a  Cor.  iv.  7.  jrSee  refs.  at  ch.  i  <L 

jF  I  Cor.  L  zo ;  a  Cor.  xiiL  zx ;  Heb.  xiiL  ai.  a  Lo.  lodL  33 ;  Rom.  L  iz,  zvi.  9^  «Ch.  iv.  zz ;  1  Tim.  vL 

«6 ;  Jude  95 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  ▼.  Z3. 

•  anxiety  *  because  *  omit  because  *  omit  hath 

•  you  •  unto  '  in  Christ  •  a  little  while 

•  will  Himself  make  *•  omit  settle 

11  read  simply^  to  whom  be  the  dominion  unto*  the  ages 


The  grace  of  humility  closed  the  foregoing  series 
of  counsels.  It  appeared  there  as  the  safeguard 
against  a  lordly  spirit  on  the  side  of  those  in 
office  in  the  Church,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation on  the  side  of  the  nieml)ers  and  servants  of 
the  Church.  It  is  reintroduced  as  the  Brst  of 
another  brief  succession  of  counsels  addressed  to 
all.  It  is  enjoined  now  as  a  grace  to  be  cherished 
toward  God  Himself,  to  be  studied  in  especial 
under  His   afflictive    dispensations,   and    to    be 


valued  as  the  condition  upon  which  He  suspends 
the  honour  which  comes  through  suffering.  It 
opens  the  way  to  other  kindred  duties, — sobriety, 
vigilance,  sted fastness  in  faith.  The  exhortations 
are  then  crowned  by  a  devout  assurance  of  the 
graciousness  of  God  s  intention  in  all  the  trials  of 
the  time. 

Ver.  6.  Humble  yonnelves,  therefore,  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Once  more  is  the 
question  of  affliction  touched,  and  the  duty  of 
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sobmission  urged.  This  time,  however,  the 
matter  is  pressed  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  general  principle  on  which  God  acts  in 
giving  grace  to  the  humble.  The  phrase  *  mighty 
hand  of  God  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  O.  T.  it  is  a  figure  both  of  man  s  power 
(Ex.  iiL  19)  and  of  God's  (Deut.  iii.  24;  Job 
zzx.  21,  etc.).  It  is  not  limited  in  the  O.  T.  to 
God's  power  in  afflicting  or  punishing.  Neither 
is  it  so  limited  here.  The  Hand  that  lays  low 
also  exalts.  The  reason  why  the  irresistible  power 
of  that  Hand  is  exerted  in  chastening  is  that  it 
may  be  seasonally  exerted  in  exalting.— in  order 
t&at  he  may  exalt  yon  in  dne  time.  God  has 
His  purpose  in  laying  Hi-s  Hand  heavily  upon 
US.  That  purpose  can  be  given  effect  to  only  on 
condition  that  we  be  to  Him  what  He  is  to  us. 
Self-exaltation  will  fnistrate  His  purpose.  But  if 
we  humble  ourselves  as  He  humbles  us,  we  shall 
reap  the  'interest  of  tears*  and  be  glorified 
through  sorrow.  God  has  His  own  time,  never- 
theless, for  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  His  chaslen- 
ii^s*  That  time,  whether  it  come  late  or  early, 
— not  our  own  hour,  for  which,  like  Mary  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  we  are  so  apt  impatiently  to 
plead, — is  the  *  due  time,'  the  fit  season. 

Ver.  7.  Casting  all  yonr  anxie^  upon  him, 
became  he  careth  for  yon.  While  the  A.  V. 
adopts  the  one  term  *  care '  in  both  clauses,  the 
original  has  two  distinct  terms,  the  former  mean- 
ing ^anxious  care,'  the  latter  'interest'  or  'con- 
cern.' The  A.  V.  follows  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe  gives  'cast  ye  all 
yom-  business  in  to  Him :  for  to  Him  is  cure  of 
you.'  The  Rhemish  has  *  casting  all  your  careful- 
ncss  upon  Him,  l^ecause  He  hath  care  of  you.' 
Peter  seems  to  have  Ps.  Iv.  22  in  mind,  although 
he  gives  the  second  clause  a  different  form  from 
what  it  has  in  the  Psalm.  Compare  also  Ps. 
xxxvii.  5.  The  fact  that  God  retains  a  loving 
concern  for  us  is  our  reason  for  rolling  the  burden 
of  our  anxieties  upon  Him.  This  we  do  l^ 
prayer,  and  He  shows  His  care  for  us  by  helping 
us  to  throw  off  the  weight,  or  by  sustaining  us 
under  it  Humility  of  mmd  is  a  chief  protection 
against  anxiety.  Where  there  is  the  disposition 
to  humble  ourselves  beneath  God's  hana,  there 
the  dl«position  to  trust  Him  will  also  appear. 
l*he  anxiety  is  described  here  as  a  burden  ( = '  your 
whole  anxiety ')  which  is  to  be  cast  as  one  whole 
upon  God— 'not  every  anxiety  as  it  arises;  for 
none  will  arise,  if  this  transference  has  been  effec- 
tually made  *  (Alford).  In  the  present  instance 
the  burden  is  not  the  affliction  itself,  but  those 
doubtful,  carking  thoughts  about  affliction  which 
double  its  pain.  Compare  Shakespeare's 
'Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  a  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied.' 

-Htnry  K/.  L  3.  3, 

and  the  remarkable  words  of  the  Stoic  slave, 
Epictetus  {Dissert,  ii.  ij),  'From  thyself,  from 
thy  thoughts,  cast  away  grief,  fear,  desire,  envy, 
malevolence,  avarice,  effeminacy,  intemperance. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  cast  away  these  things  in 
any  other  way  than  by  fixing  our  eyes  upon  God 
only*  by  turning  our  affections  on  Him  only,  by 
being  consecrated  to  His  orders '  (Ramage's  ren- 
dering). 

Ver.  8.  Be  loher ;  see  on  chap.  i.  13,  where 
aobriety  is  noticed  as  a  condition  to  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  hope.  In  chap.  iv.  7  it  appears 
as  a  preparation  for  prayer.     In  this  third  recom- 


mendation, it  is  enjoined  as  a  protection  against 
Satan.— be  watchfuL  The  verb  rendered  *  vigi- 
lant' here,  and  in  I  Thess.  v.  10  *wake,'  is  else- 
where (in  some  twenty-one  occurrences)  always 
rendered  *  watch '  by  the  A.  V.  Its  use  here  per- 
haps indicates  painful,  personal  recollection  on 
the  writer's  part.  It  is  the  word  which  Jesus 
addressed  to  Peter  and  his  comrades  in  the 
garden — *  What,  could  ye  not  Ti/atch  with  me  one 
hour?'  (Matt.  xxvi.  40).— your  adversary  the 
de\ril,  as  a  xoaiing  lion,  waUketh  about,  seeking 
whom  to  deyonr.  The  '  because '  which  is  pre- 
fixed by  the  A.  V.,  is  not  found  ui  the  best  manu- 
scripts. Its  omission  gives  a  nervous  force  to  the 
whole  statement  The  word  '  adversary '  means 
primarily  an  opponent  in  a  lawsuit,  and  then  an 
opponent  generally.  It  is  much  the  same  as  the 
O.  T,  term  Satan.  This  is  the  only  N.  T.  pas- 
sage in  which  it  is  a  name  for  man's  great  spiritual 
enemy,  who  is  immediately  designated  also  the 
'devil,'  or  accuser.  While  this  adversary  is  else- 
where described  as  a  serpent  in  respect  of  his 
cunning,  he  is  here  appropriately  compared  to  a 
'roaring  lion,*  where  threatenings  and  persecu- 
tions are  in  view.  The  Hebrews  had  several 
terms  for  the  terrible  roar  of  the  lion.  They  had 
one  (used  also  of  thunder)  which  expressed  in 
particular  the  roar  of  the  hungry  creature  in  quest 
of  its  prey.  It  is  that  one  which  seems  to  be 
represented  by  Peter's  word  here.  There  is  great 
force  also  in  the  other  descriptions, — 'walketh 
about '  (cf.  Job  L  7,  ii.  2),  as  if  the  wide  ear^h 
were  his  range,  and  'seeking  whom  he  may 
devour ^^  or,  as  it  literally  is,  swallow^  or  gulf 
down^  in  his  famished  rage.  The  fury  and  vigi- 
lance of  this  enemy,  the  dread  means  which  he 
employs  and  the  end  to  which  he  applies  them, 
make  sobriety  and  watchfulness  imperative  on  our 
side.  The  writer  who  pens  these  words,  so 
bluntly  expressive  of  his  own  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  spirit  of  evil,  is  the  disciple  to 
whom  Jesus  specially  addressed  the  mingled 
warnings  and  assurances  which  Luke  records 
(xxiv.  31,  32) — '  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  de- 
sired to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat : 
But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.' 
Ver.  9.  whom  resist^  stedfast  in  the  faith. 
The  '  stedfast '  means  stable  or  Jirm.  It  is 
translated  '  sure '  in  2  Tim.  iL  19,  and  '  strong ' 
in  Heb.  v.  12,  14  (its  only  other  New  Testament 
occurrences),  while  its  verb  is  rendered  '  establish  ' 
in  Acts  xvi.  5,  and  '  receive  strength,'  '  make 
strong,'  in  Acts  iii.  7,  16.  By  *  the  faith '  here 
is  meant  not  the  objects  believed,  but  the  sub- 
jective conviction,  the  power  or  principle  of  faith 
(cf.  I  John  v.  4,  5).  The  spiritual  adversary 
is  neither  to  be  fled  from  nor  to  be  supinely 
regarded,  but  to  be  withstood.  He  will  be  faced, 
however,  to  little  purpose  where  he  is  met  by 
weak  and  wavering  conviction.  Only  he  who  is 
strong  in  the  faith  which  makes  him  a  Christian, 
is  strong  enough  to  vanquish  this  foe  in  the 
assaults  which  he  makes  witn  the  engine  of  perse- 
cution. Compare  Jas.  iv.  7,  and  above  all,  Paul's 
view  of  the  snield  of  faith  and  its  efficiency  in 
Eph.  vi.  16.— knowing  that  the  same  suffennga 
are  being  aooompUshed  in  your  brotherhood 
who  are  in  the  vorld.  The  phrase  '  the  same 
sufferings '  means,  literally,  *  the  same  things  of 
the  sufferings,'  or  '  the  identities  of  the  sufferings.' 
The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  also  otherwise 
peculiar.     Hence  it  is  varicusly  rendered,  r.^.. 
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as  ao*  conadering  that  the  tame  tuSeringi  are 
accomplishing  themselves  in  your  brotherhood, 
etc  (Hutber) ;  or  as  =  knowing  that  ye  are 
accomplishing  the  same  sufferings  with  your 
brotherhood,  etc ;  or  as  =  considering  how  to  pay 
the  same  tribute  of  suffering  as  your  brethren  in 
the  world ;  or  simply  as  =  knowing  that  the  same 
suffering  are  being  mflicted  on  your  brotherhood, 
etc  (Wilke).  The  kiea  in  any  case  is  sufficiently 
plain.  Their  courage  in  withstanding,  with  a  firm 
faith,  the  devil's  attempts  to  seduce  them  through 
their  sufferings,  shouki  be  helped  by  the  considera- 
tion that  thev  occupied  no  singular  position  (cf. 
I  Cor.  X.  13).  They  suffered  only  as  the  whole 
Christian  brotherhood  suffered.  The  same  dis- 
pensation of  tribulation  was  fulfilling  itself  in 
them  and  in  the  brotherhood,  the  same  tribute  of 
suffering  was  being  paid  by  them  and  by  the 
brotherhood,  and  for  the  same  reason.  They 
were  both  *in  the  world.'  On  the  phrase  'the 
brotherhood*  see  on  chap.  iL  17.  Compare 
Gray's  lines : 

To  eadi  his  raflTeringi,  all  are  aie% 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  anothers  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own.' 

Ver.  la  Bnt  the  God  of  all  graoe,  who  called 
70a  onto  bis  eternal  gloiy  in  Ohxiat»  after  that 
ye  haye  snffered  a  littte  while,  will  himaelf 
perfect,  atabliah,  ■trengthen  yon.  iseveral 
changes  must  be  made  upon  the  A.  V.  here, 
which  have  been  rightly  recognised  by  the  R.  V. 
Weight  of  documentary  evidence  displaces  '  us ' 
by  'you,'  turns  the  tenses  into  futures,  inserts 
'himself'  before  these  verbs,  and  excludes  the 
final  'settle.'  It  is  also  probable  that  we  should 
read  'in  Christ'  or  '  in  the  Christ,'  instead  of 
'in  Christ  Jesus.'  The  verse,  therefore,  is  an 
assurance,  not  a  prayer.  It  thus  conveys  far 
greater  encouragement  to  those  who  have  to  face 
persecution,  and  resist  the  devil's  roarings  and 
seductions.  This  assurance  b  introducMl  as  a 
contrast  with,  or  qualification  of,  what  has  been 
said  of  the  burdens  of  believers.  Hence  the 
opening  '  but,'  or  '  moreover '  (not  '  and ').  Such 
things  they  must  expect  from  the  adversary,  btU 
what  may  they  not  expect  from  God  ?  They  are 
themselves  appointed  to  the  tiying  duty  of 
strenuous  resistance ;  but,  if  so,  God  also  will 
act  with  them  in  the  perilous  situation.  As  it  is 
Go^s  part  that  Peter  is  now  urging  for  the  final 
comfort  of  his  readers,  that  name  is  set  emphati- 
cally first,  and  the  solemn  'Himself'  (which  is 
missed  by  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  A.  V.,  but 
caught  by  W3rcliffe  and  the  Versions  of  Geneva 
and  Rheims)  is  brought  in  before  the  verbs  which 


state  the  things  whbh  He  is  certain  to  do  (cC 
I  Thess.  iil  11,  v.  23).  The  designation  of  God 
as  the  •  God  of  all  grace,*  the  God  who  is  so  rich 
in  grace  that  all  grace  comes  from  Him,  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  assurance.  The  title  i»  itself 
a  consolation.  Still  higher,  if  possiUe,  might 
these  drooping  saints  be  lifted  into  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  a  gracious  confidence,  by  the  thoo^t 
of  what  God  had  done  for  them  in  the  decisive 
change  which  first  gave  them  Christian  hope. 
He  had  called  them  in  His  Son  (by  uniting  them 
with  Him),  and  that  with  the  very  object  ci 
bringing  them  in  the  end  to  His  eternal  glory. 
So  great  an  act  of  grace  was  the  pledge  of  further 
gifts  of  grace.  Unless  so  great  an  object  b 
to  be  frustrated,  it  must  be  that  God  will  caxry 
them  through  their  sufiferings,  and  make  these 
the  means  oi  perfecting,  stablishing,  and  strength- 
ening  them  with  a  view  to  tlutt  glory.  The 
glory,  indeed,  into  which  they  were  called  is  to 
be  theirs  only  after  sufiering.  Yet  the  space  of 
tnfiering  will  be  brief.  The  'a  while'  of  the 
A.V.  does  not  fairiy  represent  the  originaL 
Tyndale  is  better—'  after  ye  have  sufifered  a  little 
amiction.*  What  Peter  has  in  mind  is  not  the 
need  of  suffering  at  least  for  a  time,  but  the  short* 
ness  of  the  sufferins;.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
'  perfect '  is  that  o{ preparing  completdy^  equipping 
fidly,  bringini  into  Jcudti  ess  order,  so  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting.  It  is  the  term  which  is  used 
for  *  perfect'  in  such  pasages  as  Luke  vL  10, 
I  Cor.  L  10,  I  Thess.  itL  10,  Heb.  xiiL  21; 
and  it  is  applied  to  the  mending  of  broken  nets 
(Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the  ratoring  of  one  in  fault 
(Gal  vi.  I),  etc.  The  'stablish^  means  to  plant 
firmly,  to  make  fast,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
tossing  or  overturning.  The  '  strengthen  '  recalls 
Chrisrs  commission  to  Peter  himself,  the  com- 
mission which  he  was  discharging  by  this  very 
writing,  '  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren '  (Luke  xxii.  32).  Some  have  supposed 
the  terms  in  which  Peter,  with  a  confidence 
touched  with  emotion,  rapidly  unfolds  what  God 
may  be  trusted  to  do,  to  be  all  figures  drawn  from 
the  one  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  building, 
the  'house'  already  noticed  in  chap.  iL  5. 
Bengel  speaks  of  them  as  '  language  worthy  of 
Pefer  (a  rock),'  and  gives  the  points  briefly  thus — 
perfect — so  that  no  defect  can  remain  in  yon; 
stablish  —  so  that  nothing  shall  shake  yon; 
strengthen — so  that  ye  may  overcome  eveiy  oppos- 
ing force. 

Ver.  1 1.  To  him  he  (or,  la)  the  dominion  imto 
the  agei.  Amen.  A  doxology  similar  to  that  in 
chap.  iv.  II,  but  briefer.  The  longer  version  of 
the  A.  V.  is  not  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence. 
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Chapter  V.    i2-i4. 
Closing  Explanations  and  Salutations. 

12  T)  Y  Silvanus,  a*  faithful  brother  unto  you,*  (as  I  'suppose,*)  •p^a^,*^' 
-D     I  have*  written  *  *  briefly,  *  exhorting,  and  testifying  that  ^^^  g;  ^^ 

13  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  ''stand.*  The  Church  *J'coi!*'iyfi3; 
that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,'  '  saluteth  you  ;    \^J^  *^- "' 

14  and  so  doth  Marcus*  my  -^son.  Greet •  ye  one  another  with  a  ''^c^/i^/,. 
^  kiss  of  charity.**  *  Peace  be  with  you  all  that  are  in  •  Christ '  fe^^r*  3' 
Jesus."    Amen.  ^^;2:**^ 

I  Thes.  V.  Mb 


/iTijn.i.s;  aTiiii.Lai 


^  Rom.  xvi.  z6 ;  i  Cor.  xvL  to ;  %  Cor.  jciii.  za ; 
%  Rom.  viiL  z,  xvL  7 ;  a  Cor.  v.  17. 


*  the  •  ^wri/  unto  you  •  as  I  account  him        *  literally^  I  wrote 
'  etdd  unto  you        *  rifo^/  rather^  the  true  grace  of  God  ;  in  which  stand  ye 
'  literally^  She  that  is  in  Babylon,  co-elect,  saluteth  you  '  Mark 

*  Salute         ^®  or^  love  ^^  read  simply^  in  Christ ;  ^xm'/  a/r^  M^  Amen 


Certain  details  are  now  appended  as  to  the 
oomposition  and  transmission  of  the  Epistle.  The 
object  with  which  .it  has  been  written  b  stated 
with  great  brevity  and  point  Salutations  then 
follow  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  Epistle,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  debate.  The  conclusion  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  benediction  which  has  a  simplicity 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Ver.  12.  By  SUvanna.  In  all  probability  this 
is  the  well-known  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of 
Paul,  known  as  Silas  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  but  as 
Silvanus  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (i  Thess.  L  I ; 
2  Thess.  i.  I ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  He  is  noticed  first 
(Acts  XV.  22)  as  one  of  the  'chief  men  among  the 
brethren  '  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  sent  as  such 
along  with  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Judas  Barsabas 
with  the  letter  from  the  convention  of  apostles  and 
elders  to  Antioch ;  next  as  a  prophet  exhorting 
'  the  brethren  with  many  words '  (Acts  xv.  32) ; 
then,  on  his  return  from  Antioch,  as  chosen  by 
Paul  to  be  his  companion  on  his  second  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xv.  40^  xviU  40) ;  next,  as  left 
behind  with  Timothy  at  Beroea,  while  Paul  went 
on  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14) ;  and,  finally,  as 
again  with  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviit.  5).  From 
Acts  xviL  15  we  gather  that  along  with  Timothy 
he  received  instructions  to  join  Paul  at  Athens. 
But  we  have  no  information  either  as  to  the 
canyine  out  of  these  instructions,  or  as  to  the  way 
in  whidi  he  became  associated  with  Peter.  It  is 
possible  that  he  went  with  Timothy  from  Athens 
to  Thessalonica  (i  Thess.  iiL  2).  As  a  missionary 
of  the  Cross  be  was  most  familiar  with  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  knew  well  the  territories  now 
addressed  by  Peter.  The  '  by  Silvanus '  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  acted  as  Peter*s  amanu- 
ensis. As  in  the  subscriptions  to  some  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (Romans  and  Corinthians),  and 
as  in  the  longer  form  *  by  the  hand  of  (Acts  xv. 
23,  where  Sie  A.  V.  translates  it  simply  '  by 
them  *),  the  phrase  may  designate  the  bearer  of 
the  Epistle.— the  fiithfal  brother,  as  I  account 
him.    The  A.  V.  is  at  fault  here  both  in  giving 


*a  faithful  brother,'  and  in  rendering  'as  I 
mppose,*  The  verb  indicates  not  a  mere  suppasi' 
tion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  (as  in 
Rom.  iiL  28,  vi.  11,  viii.  18;  Heb.  xl  19)  a 
■settl^l  persuasion,  an  assured  judement.  Some 
indeed  attach  thb  'as  I  suppose"  to  the  next 
clause,  as  if  it  expressed  Peter's  opinion  of  the 
^.brevity  of  his  own  letter.  It  belongs,  however,  to 
'  the  present  clause,  and  expresses  Peter's  view  of 
what  he  had  himself  found  Silvanus  to  be.  This 
comrade  of  Paul  was  a  suitable  messenger,  both 
because  he  was  known  to  the  churches  addre»ed, 
and  because  he  had  been  to  Peter  as  faithful  a 
brother  as  he  had  been  to  Paul.  The  '  unto  you ' 
is  so  connected  by  the  A.  V.  as  to  denote  the 
persons  to  whom  Silvanus  proved  himself  faithful. 
it  belongs,  however,  rather  to  the  verb,  and 
indicates  the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was 
addressed. — ^I  wrote  onto  yon.  Where  we  in 
-English  would  say  '  I  write '  or  '  I  have  written,' 
regarding  the  yet  unfinished  letter  as  still  in  the 
writer's  hands,  the  Greeks  might  say  '  I  wrote,' 
the  letter  which  was  being  finished  being  regarded 
from  the  view-point  of  the  recipient  who  was  to 
read  it  as  a  completed  thing.  So  here,  although 
Peter  says,  literally,  •  I  wrote '  (not  *  I  have 
written,'  as  in  A.  V.),  he  refers  to  the  present 
Epistle,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the 
Second  Epistle,  or  to  another  which  is  now  lost 
For  similar  instances  see  Gal.  vi.  1 1 ;  Philem.  19, 
ai  ;  Heb.  xiiu  22 ;  and  possibly,  although  not 
quite  so  certainly,  I  John  ii.  14,  21,  26,  v.  15. 
— ^briefly  ;  literally,  'through  few  (words),'  a 
formula  analogous  to  that  in  Heb.  xiiL  22.  As 
compared  with  Epistles  like  those  to  the  Romans^ 
Corinthians,  and  Hebrems,  this  Epistle  would  not 
be  consider^  a  '  brief  one.  But  in  view  of  the 
weight  and  variety  of  topics  touched  on,  and  as 
■compared  with  what  could  be  conveyed  by  oral 
discourse,  it  might  well  seem  to  the  writer  that  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  say,  in  the  letter  which 
he  was  now  closing,  was  a  very  limited  statement 
indeed.  At  most  points,  too,  the  Epistle  is 
remarkable  for  its  conciseness  and  condensation. 
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—exhorting  :  on  the  force  of  this  verb  see  on 
chap.  ii.  II.— aud  testifying:  the  verb  used  here 
is  a  compound  form  of  the  usual  verb.  This  is  its 
only  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  Some  hold  that  it 
should  be  rendered  '  giving  additional  testimony,' 
as  if  Peter  meant  that  what  he  had  done  was 
simply  to  add  his  own  testimony  to  what  the 
readers  had  already  been  instructed  in  by  Paul 
and  Silas.  The  compound  verb,  however,  gives 
the  same  idea,  only  with  greater  strength,  as  the 
simple  verb.  The  two  participles  are  not  to  be 
taken  to  refer  (as  they  are  understood  by  de 
Wette,  etc.)  to  separate  portions  of  the  Epistle. 
We  cannot  say  that  so  much  of  it  is  exhortaiiim, 
and  so  much  of  it  testimony.  It  is  throughout  an 
Epistle  of  the  twofold  character  expressed  by 
these  terms,  its  exhortations  rise  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  its  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
its  testimony  is  determined  with  a  view  to  the 
practical  statement  of  duty. — that  this  is  the  tme 
grace  of  Ood.  The  '  grace  of  God '  here  means 
much  the  same  as  'this  grace*  in  Rom.  v.  i. 
What  is  in  view,  therefore,  is  not  the  ^  state  of 
grace,'  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  nature. 
Neither  is  it  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel  as 
contrasted  with  a  false  gospel  or  erroneous 
doctrinal  teaching.  It  is  the^'?/?  of  grace  whereof 
God  had  made  them  possessors  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Peter  affirms,  therefore, 
that  what  they  bad  come  to  know  and  enjoy 
through  the  Gospel  was  no  imaginary  or  sup- 
posititious thing,  but  real  grace,  God's  own  grace, 
which  they  might  rely  on  without  hesitation  in 
spite  of  all  their  sufferings,  and  by  which  they 
ought  firmly  to  abide.  He  regards  the  readers 
as  already  in  that  grace.  But  by  whose  means 
they  had  first  been  introduced  to  it,  he  does  not 
specify.  So  far,  however,  as  they  had  been 
introduced  by  Paul  into  '  this  grace '  of  which 
Peter  had  been  writing,  Peter  sets  the  seal  of  his 
own  testimony  to  that  form  of  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  had  made  known  to  them,  and  by  which 
they  had  become  what  they  now  were. — ^in  which 
stand ;  or,  as  the  R.  V.  amplifies  it,  stand  ye 
fast  therein.  Thus  we  must  read,  on  the 
authority  of  the  best  documents  and  editors, 
instead  of  the  *  wherein  ye  stand '  of  the  A.  V. 
Tlie  charge,  too,  is  of  the  form  (literally  =  into 
which  stand  ye)  which  recognizes  the  entrance 
into  the  grace,  and  enjoins  its  sedulous  retention. 
It  is  therefore  '  a  short  and  earnest  exhortation, 
containing  in  it  in  fact  the  pith  of  what  has  been 
said  by  way  of  exhortation  in  the  whole  Epistle ' 
(Alford). 

Ver.  13.  The  chnrch  in  Babylon,  co-elect, 
saluteth  yon.  The  original  runs  simply  '  the 
co-elect  one  in  Babylon  saluteth  you,'  or,  as  the 
K.  V.  renders  it,  •  she  that  is  in  Babylon,  elect 
together  with  you^  saluteth  you.'  Hence  some 
good  expositors  including  Bengel  and  Alford, 
are  of  opinion  that  Peter  names  in  this  way  his 
own  wife,  (to  whom  there  is  also  supposed  to  be 
a  reference  in  I  Cor.  ix.  5),  as  uniting  with  him  in 
these  greetings.  Others  think  that  some  notable 
Christian  woman  belonging  to  the  Babylonian 
church  itself,  is  in  view.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  interpretation  is  urged  are  such  as  these : 
the  unlikelihood  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, designated  as  it  is  with  so  strange  an 
indefiniteness,  being  united  in  these  parting 
salutations  with  a  single  individual,  who  is 
distinctly  described  by  his  name  Mark ;  the  pro- 


bability that  in  an  Epistle  addressed  to  '  elect 
strangers'  individually,  and  not  to  cburdies 
named  as  such,  the  '  co- elect  one '  should  also  be 
an  individual  ;  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  term, 
viz.  churchy  which  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Epistle 
itself.  The  great  majorityof  interpreters,  howercr, 
including  Luther,  Calvin,  and  most  of  those  of 
our  own  day,  prefer  the  other  view  ;  and  there  is 
an  obvious  fitness  in  giving  the  greetings  of  the 
Christian  community,  within  whose  bounds  Peter 
was  at  present  resident,  as  the  gzeetings  of  a 
church  which,  though  widely  separated  geographi- 
cally, was  '  co*elect '  with  those  '  elect  sojourners ' 
in  other  countries  to  whom  he  was  writing.  One 
of  our  two  oldest  manuscripts,  the  .Sinaitic,  Indeed 
inserts  the  word  'church,'  as  does  also  the 
Vulgate.  Wycliffe  gives  'the  church  that  is 
gathered,*  etc  ;  Tyndale,  *  the  companions  <A 
your  election,'  etc.  ;  Cranmer,  *  the  congregation 
of  them  which  at  Babylon  are  companions  of  your 
election.'  The  A.  V.  follows  the  Genevan  and 
the  Rhemish.  But  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
Babylon  here?  Some  few,  including  Vttrxnga 
and  our  own  Pearson,  have  supposed  the  place  in 
view  to  be  an  Egyptian  Babylon,  a  military  station 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  Others  have  imagined  it 
to  be  a  mystical  name  for  Jerusalem,  or  for  the 
house  in  which  the  apostles  met  on  the  day  of 
PentecosL  Passing  over  these  eccentric  opinions, 
however,  we  have  to  choose  between  two  views, 
namely,  that  which  takes  the  term  literally  and 
as  designating  the  well-known  Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  which  takes  it  figuratively 
and  as  designating  Rome.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly  a  very  ancient  opinion.  It  was  held, 
for  example,  by  Jerome,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  carried  back 
indeed  by  the  historian  Eusebius  to  Papias  of 
Hierapolis  in  the  second  century.  It  has  been 
the  prevalent  Roman  Catholic  interpretation,  but 
has  also  won  the  adhesion  of  Reformers  like 
Luther,  and  of  not  a  few  eminent  Protestant 
exegetes  belonging  to  our  own  time,  e.g.  Hufmann, 
Ewald,  Schott,  etc.  In  favour  of  this  allegoncal 
interpretation  it  is  urged  that  there  are  other 
occurrences  of  Babylon  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  mystical 
name  for  Rome  (Rev.  xiv.  8,  xviii.  2,  10) ;  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Peter  should 
have  made  the  Assyrian  Babylon  his  residence  or 
missionary  centre,  especially  in  view  of  a  state- 
ment by  Josephus  indicating  that  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  expelled  the  Jews  from  that  city  and 
neighbourhood  ;  and  that  tradition  connects  Peter 
with  Rome,  but  not  with  Babylon.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  word  is  mystically  used  in  a 
mystical  book  like  the  Apocalypse, — a  book,  too, 
which  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  and  terminol(^y  <^ 
the  Old  Testament,  is  no  argument  for  the 
mystical  use  of  the  word  in  writings  of  a  diderent 
type.  The  allegorical  interpretation  becomes  still 
less  likely  when  it  is  observed  that  other  geo- 
graphical designations  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  1  1) 
have  undoubtedly  the  literal  meaning.  The 
tradition  itself,  too,  is  uncertain.  The  statement 
in  Josephus  does  not  bear  all  that  it  is  made  to 
bear.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  at  the 
time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  the  city  of 
Rome  was  currently  known  among  Christians 
as  Babylon.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse  (and  even  there  it  is  distin- 
guished as  '  Babylon  the  great '),  it  gets  its  usual 
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name,  Rome.  So  far,  too,  from  the  Assyrian 
Babylon  being  practically  in  a  deserted  state  at 
this  date,  there  is  very  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Jewish  population  (not  to  speak  of  the 
heathen)  of  the  city  and  vicinity  was  very  con- 
ftiderable.  For  these  and  other  rea.<!ons  a  succes- 
^on  of  distinguished  ir*erp«'eteTs  an-l  historians, 
from  Erasmus  and  CJvin  en  to  Neai.der,  Weiss, 
Reoss,  Huther,  etc.,  have  rightiv  held  by  the 
litend  sense.— and  lo  doth  Mjurk  my  Km. 
Bengel  and  a  few  others  think  that  this  Mark  was 
Peter's  own  son  according  to  the  flesh.  But  in 
all  probability  he  is  affectionately  designated  in 
this  way  because  he  was  Peter's  spiritual  son  in 
the  faith.  The  Mark  referred  to,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  the  well-known  John  Mark,  the 
wnter  of  the  Second  Gospel,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37,  39,  Col. 
iv.  lOy  Philem.  24,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  who  has 
been  connected  by  tradition  with  Peter  as  his 
companion  and  interpreter.  It  was  to  the  house 
of  Marv,  the  mother  of  this  Mark,  that  Peter 
repaired  on  his  deliverance  from  prison  (Acts 
xii.  12).  The  old  friendship,  therefore,  is  found 
still  alive  aAer  a  long  and  changeful  interval.  It 
was  this  Mark  who  was  the  occasion  of  the  sharp 
contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  is 
noticed  in  Acts  xv.  When  these  two  set  out  on 
their  second  missionary  tour,  Barnabas  desired  to 
take  his  kinsman  (CoL  iv.  10)  Mark  along  with 
them»  as  had  been  the  case  when  they  started  on 
their  first  missionary  journey.  Paul  resolutely 
refused,  however,  to  accede  to  this  in  consequence 
of  Mark's  having  left  them  during  the  former 
tour  (it  may  be  under  the  influence  of  Peter's 
TSLcillation,  Gal.  iL  13)  at  the  Pamphylian  Perga 
(Acts  xiii.  13),  and  gone  back  to  his  mother's 
house  at  Jernsialem.  The  result  was  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  separated,  the  latter  taking  Mark 
with  him  and  proceeding  again  to  Cyprus,  the 
former  associating  Silas  with  him  and  joiumeying 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  39-41). 
Here,  however,  in  Babylon,  the  scene  of  so  much 
decayed  greatness,  Silvanus  and  Mark  are  found 
together  once  more,  acting  along  with  Peter,  the 
friend  of  PaoL  Near  the  end  of  his  career  Paul 
bean  witness  to  Timothy  that  Mark  was  '  profit- 
able to  him  for  the  ministry'  (2  Hm.  iv.  11). 
'  Peter  here,*  says  Wordsworth^  '  joins  Mark  with 
Silas^  who  had  once  been  preferred  in  his  room. 
So  may  all  wounds  l)e  healed,  and  all  (lifTerences 
cease  in  the   Church   of   Christ.     So  may  all 


falteren  be  recovered,  and  Christian  charity 
prevail,  and  God's  glory  be  magnified  in  aU 
persons  and  in  all  things,  through  Jesus  Christ' 

Ver.  14.  Salute  one  another  with  (or,  by  means 
of)  a  kisB  of  love.  What  Peter  speaks  of  here  as 
the  '  kiss  of  love  '  is  always  spoken  of  by  Paul  as 
the  *  holy  kiss '  (Rom.  zvi.  16 ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  20 ; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  I  Thess.  v.  26).  The  Christian 
Fathers,  too,  speak  of  it  as  the  '  kiss  of  peace,'  or 
the  'kiss  in  the  Lord.'  The  practice  of  saluting 
with  a  kiss  was  as  common  in  the  ancient  East, 
and  specially  among  the  Jews,  as  is  the  custom 
of  saluting  with  hand*shaking  in  the  modem 
West.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Christian  practice, 
which  was  a  token  of  brotherly  love,  and  had  '  the 
specific  character  of  Christian  consecration'  (see 
Meyer  on  i  Cor.  xvi.  20).  These  remarks  of 
Richard  Hooker  on  apostolic  practices  which  are 
not  to  be  held  binding,  are  worth  notice : — 
'  Whereas  it  is  the  error  of  the  common  multitude 
to  consider  only  what  hath  been  of  old,  and  if 
the  same  were  well,  to  see  whether  it  still  con- 
tinue ;  if  not,  to  condemn  that  presently  which  is, 
and  never  to  search  upon  what  ground  or  con- 
sideration the  change  might  grow  ;  such  rudeness 
cannot  be  in  you  so  well  borne  with,  whom 
learning  and  judgment  hath  enabled  more  soundly 
to  discern  how  far  the  times  of  the  Church  and 
the  orders  thereof  may  alter  without  oflience. 
True  it  is,  the  ancienter,  the  better  ceremonies  of 
religion  are;  howbeit,  not  absolutely  true  and 
without  exception ;  but  true  only  so  far  forth  as 
those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those 
things,  for  which  at  the  first  those  rites,  orders, 
and  ceremonies  were  instituted.  In  the  Apostles' 
times  that  was  harmless,  which  being  now  revived 
would  be  scandalous ;  as  their  oscula  sancta. 
Those  feasts  of  charity,  which  being  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  were  retained  in  the  Church  long 
after,  are  not  now  thought  anywhere  needful'  {EccZ 
Polity^  Preface,  iv.  4).~Peaoe  to  yon  all  that 
are  in  Ohrist.  The  closing  words  *in  Christ' 
(which  reading  must  be  accepted  instead  of  the 
'm  Christ  Jmu*  of  the  A.  V.)  are  peculiarly 
Pauline  in  tone.  Paul  himself,  however,  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  defining  the  subiects  of  his  bene- 
dictions by  that  phrase,  although  it  is  elsewhere 
in  frequent  use  by  him.  The  benediction  itself 
somewhat  resembles  that  in  Eph.  vi.  24.  Else- 
where Paul  usually  gives  *  grace  *  where  Peter  has 
'  peace '  here.  The  '  Amen  'of  the  A.  V.  is 
insufficiently  supported. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  GENERAL  OF 

PETER 


Chapter  I.    i,  2. 
Address  and  Salutation. 

1  QIMON*  PETER,  a  *  servant"  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  «Rj«..J-^v 
O     Christ,  to  them  that  have  *  *  obtained  like  precious  faith    7^'^j^J^^ 
with  us  *  through  *  the  ^  righteousness  of  God,  and  our  '  Saviour  *^,^'£„. 

2  Jesus  Christ:*  -^ Grace  and  -^ peace  be  'multiplied  unto  you    >•  9 j Jo- 
through  *  the  ^  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord. 


c  Rom.  ▼.  9, 
XV.  13. 


i/Rom.  L  17,  iii.  s»  3i,  n,x.y,  Jas.  L  aob  #  Ver.  ii ;  ch.  ii.  ao^  iii.  a,  i8 ;  a  Tim.  i.  ao :  Tit.  L  4,  u.  13,  lii.  6 

/See  re£k  at  i  Pet.  i.  s.  g  Mat.  xxiv.  la  :  Acta  vu  1^  7,  vii.  17,  ix.  31^  xii.  94 ;  a  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Heb.  vL  24 ; 

s  Pet.  i.  a ;  Jude  a.  A  Vers.  3,  8 :  di.  ii.  ao ;  Rom.  i.  aS,  iii.  ao,  x.  a ;  Eph.  1.  17,  iv.  13 ;  PhiL  L  9 ;  CoL  L  9,  xo, 

B.  3,  iiL  so :  I  Tim.  iL  4 ;  a  Tim.  iL  as,  iii.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  z  ;  Philem.  6 ;  Heb.  x.  36. 

*  arperhapSy  Symeon  *  bond-servant  ■  omit  have  *  in 

*  of  our  God  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  ar^  according  to  the  R.  F.,  of  our 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 


There  is  a  marked  diflference  between  the  open- 
ing of  this  Second  Epistle  and  that  of  the  First. 
The  one  inscription,  indeed,  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  other  for  wealth  of  thought  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  The  benediction,  too,  with  which 
the  readers  of  this  Epistle  are  greeted,  has  the 
same  peculiarity  of  expression  as  the  former.  But 
there  is  more  of  the  personal  now  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  writer,  and  more  of  the  catholic  in  the 
description  of  the  readers.  The  writer's  name  is 
^▼en  with  greater  familiarity.  His  official  title 
is  given  with  greater  fulness,  and  more  in  the 
Pauline  form.  The  local  designation  of  the  readers 
is  omitted,  and  they  are  descrSied  simply  in  respect 
of  what  they  are  by  grace.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  former  letter  and  the  oral  com- 
mnnications  of  its  bearer,  Silvanus,  had  brought 
the  author  into  closer  relations  with  the  recipients. 
In  contents  and  in  phraseology  the  Introduction 
has  also  a  character  of  its  own.  It  points  to 
Gentile  Christians  as  the  persons  immediately 
addressed.  It  starts,  too,  with  at  least  two  ideas 
which  bulk  largely  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle, 
namely,  that  of  spiritual  hunoUdge  as  opposed  to 
what  is  taught  by  seductive  pretenders,  and  the 
lordship  of  Christ  as  opposed  to  the  licence  which 
dispius  govemnuni  and  speaks  evil  of  dignities, 

Ver.  I.  Simon  Peter.  In  the  First  Epistle  the 
writer  designates  himself  simply  by  the  new  name 
of  grace,  Feier^  which  he  received  from  Christ. 


Here  he  gives  the  combined  name  which  is  found 
occasionally  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  v.  8;  John 
xiii  6,  XX.  2,  xxi.  15 ;  cf.  also  Matt  iv.  18,  x.  2 ; 
Mark  iii.  16 ;  Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts  x.  5,  xL  13). 
The  change  in  the  personal  designation  of  the 
author  has  been  held  by  some  to  betray  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Epistle.  By  others  it  has 
been  taken  as  a  clear,  though  minor,  witness  to 
its  genuineness.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
much  weight  either  way ;  although  it  may  go  so 
far  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  composi- 
tion. It  would  certainly  be  less  likely  that  a 
forger  should  adopt  this  style  of  address,  than  that 
he  should  make  it  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
writer  for  whom  he  gives  himself  out.  Some, 
again  (e,g.  Besser),  think  the  change  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  full  name,  Simon  Peter,  has  a  *  kind 
of  testamentary  form,*  and  suits  one  who  feels  the 
end  of  his  life  near.  Others  {e.g.  Plumptre)  ex- 
plain it  as  occurring  perhaps  simply  through  a 
change  of  amanuensis.  The  reason,  however, 
may  be  that  the  writer  has  it  in  view  to  emphasize 
in  the  present  connection  his  own  Jewish  origin, 
and  enlist  sympathetic  attention  to  his  admoni- 
tions, by  exhibiting  at  the  outset  the  common  plat- 
form of  grace  on  which  Jewish  Christians  like 
himself  and  Gentile  Christians  like  his  readers 
stood.  This  becomes  clearer  if  we  read  Syn'-^tM 
instead  of  Simon,  The  best  ancient  authorities 
vaiy  so  much  between  these  two  forms  that  it 
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is  difficult  to  say^  which  is  to  1^  preferred. 
The  form  Simon  is  used  both  by  Chnst  (Matt 
xvii.  25)  and  by  Peter's  fellow-believers  (Luke 
xxiv.  34).  Occasionally  it  seems  as  if  Jesus 
fell  back  upon  that  name  as  the  old  name  of 
nature,  which  excited  humbling  thoughts  of  the 
past  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  37  ; 
Luke  xxii.  31  ;  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17).  Symeon  is 
the  distinctively  Hebraic  or  Aramaic  foim,  the 
one  probably  in  familiar  use  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  To  Peter  himself  it  is  given  cmly 
once  elsewhere,  viz.  by  James,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Jerusalem  Convention  (Acts  xv.  14).  In  the 
N.  T.  it  is  the  form  used  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
saint  who  received  the  infant  Jesus  into  his  arms 
in  the  temple  (Luke  ti.  25,  34),  in  that  of  the  son 
of  Juda  (Luke  iiL  30),  in  that  of  Niger  (Acts 
xiii.  I),  and  in  that  of  the  Israelite  tribe  (Rev. 
vii  7).  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  O.  T.  it 
is  regularly  employed  as  the  name  of  the  patriarch 
Simeon. — bona-iervant  and  apostle  of  Jesna 
Ohrisl.  The  official  designatioif.  It  differs  from 
its  parallel  in  the  former  Epistle  in  setting  the 
general  title,  which  covers  all  kinds  of  office  or 
service,  before  the  definite  title  which  marks  the 
particular  dignity  of  office  held  by  Peter.  The 
combined  designation,  in  this  form,  is  peculiar  to 
the  present  Epistle.  It  most  resembles  that 
adopted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  L  I  and  Tit.  i.  i.  In 
his  other  Epistles  Paul  styles  himself  either  simply 
•servant*  (Phil.  i.  i),  or  simply  'apostle*  (I  Cor. 
i.  I ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Gal.  I  i ;  £ph.  1.  I ;  Col.  i.  i ; 
I  Tim.  L  I ;  2  Tim.  i.  i) ;  and  in  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude  'servant*  is  the  one  title  em- 
ployed. It  is  questioned  whether  the  term  has 
here  the  official  sense  or  the  non- official.  On  the 
ground  of  the  general  application  of  the  word 
*  servant '  or  '  bond-servant  *  in  such  passages  as 
Rom.  vL  22,  Eph.  vi.  6,  etc.,  it  is  argued  that 
here  too  it  expresses  nothing  more  than  depend- 
ence on  Christ,  devotion  to  His  cause,  and  readi- 
ness to  serve  Him  as  any  Christian  may  serve 
Him.  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  word  occurs 
not  only  as  the  title  used  in  inscriptions,  but  also 
in  connections  where  it  seems  interchangeable 
with  the  term  'minister'  (Col.  i.  7,  iv.  7,  12). 
In  the  O.  T.,  too,  the  title  'servant  of  Jehovah' 
is  a  familiar  official  description  {e,g.  Josh.  i.  I, 
xxiv.  29;  Jer.  xxix.  19;  Isa.  xlii.  i,  etc.);  while 
Moses  is  designated  distinctively  the  'servant  of 
God'  (i  Chron.  vi.  49).  Hence  it  is  most  pro- 
bably intended  here  to  express  the  general  idea  of 
office,  of  which  the  apostleship  was  a  special  and 
distinguishing  instance.  'It  has  been  also  pro- 
perly remarked  that,  as  the  expression,  servant  of 
Christ,  implies  implicit  obedience  and  subjection, 
it  supposes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Redeemer. 
That  IS,  we  find  the  Apostle  denying  that  he  was 
the  servant  of  men,  rejecting  all  human  authority 
as  it  regards  matters  of  faith  and  duty,  and  yet 
professing  the  most  a1>solute  subjection  of  con- 
science and  reason  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
(Hodge  on  Rom.  i.  i).— to  them  that  obtained 
like  precious  faith  with  us.  From  chap.  iii.  i 
we  may  perhaps  inf  r  that  the  Epistle  was  meant, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  for  the  persons  ad- 
dressed in  the  former  Epistle.  They  are  desig- 
nated here,  however,  neither  by  their  territorial 
distribution  nor  by  their  election,  but  by  their 
community  with  others  in  faith.  It  is  possible 
that  by  the  'faith'  here  we  are  to  understand 
faith  in  the  objective  sense,  the  deposit  of  truth. 


the  sum  of  the  things  believed.  So  it  is  taken  by 
not  a  few  excellent  interpreters  (Huther,  Alfoid, 
Wiesinger,  etc),  who  suppose  it  borne  out  by  the 
objective  use  of  the  term  'tnith'  in  ver.  12,  and 
the  similar  use  of  the  term  '  faith '  in  Jude  3.  The 
subjective  sense,  however,  seems  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  faith 
of  the  Gentiles  made  by  Peter  himself  before  the 
convention  at  Jerusalem  (Act  xv.  9).  It  is  also 
more  in  place  here,  where  the  writer  proceeds  at 
once  to  deal  with  the  experience  of  the  readers 
and  their  duty  to  grow  in  grace.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  grace  of  faith  in  Christ  that  Peter  speaks. 
And  of  this  he  affirms  first  that  it  came  to  them  as 
a  gift  of  God.  This  verb  '  obtained '  is  one  whi(^ 
occurs  again  only  thrice  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  L  9  ; 
John  xbc.  24 ;  Acts  L  17),  in  which  last  passage 
Peter  himself  is  the  speaker.  It  means  properly 
to  have  by  Uft  or  assignment.  It  is  pat  in  the 
simple  past  ('obtained,'  rather  than  *  have  ob- 
tained'), the  gift  of  grace  which  brought  with  it 
this  new  belief  being  regarded  as  a  thing  definitely 
bestowed  at  a  former  crisis  in  their  life.  The 
faith  in  possession  of  which  they  were  thus  placed, 
neither  by  their  own  power  nor  of  their  own  right, 
is  affirmed  secondly  to  be  for  that  reason  *  equally 

Erecious,*  or  'of  like  worth,'  with  that  of  others 
ke  the  writer  himself.  This  compound  adjective, 
'like-precious,'  occurs  only  here.  It  may  be 
compared,  however,  with  the  repeated  appearance 
of  the  idea  of  preciousness  in  the  former  Epistle 
(I  Pet  i  7,  19,  ii.  4,  6,  7).  The  A  V.  follows 
the  felicitous  rendering  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Genevan.  WyclifTe  gives  'the  even  faith.' 
The  Rheroish  not  less  unhappily  translates  it 
'equal  faith.'  But  what  is  asserted  is  not  the 
possession  of  the  same  measure  of  faith,  bat  the 
possession  of  a  faith  which,  by  whomsoever  en- 
joyed, has  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  Him 
from  whom  it  comes  as  a  gift  of  grace.  The 
persons  referred  to  in  the  phrase  '  with  us  *  are 
not  the  apostles  as  such,  but  the  class  of  Christians, 
Tewish-Christians  to  wit,  to  whom  the  writer 
himself  belonged.  There  b  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  to  indicate  the  existence  of  ideas  which 
made  it  necessary  to  assert  that  with  God  the 
faith  of  ordinary  believers  was  not  inferior  in 
worth  to  that  of  apostles.  But  there  is  much  to 
show  (cf.  Acts  xi.  17,  xv.  9-11,  etc)  how  alien  it 
was  to  primitive  Christian  thought  to  regard 
Gentile  Christians  as  occupying  in  grace  the  self- 
same platform  with  Christians  gathered  out  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  God. —in  tiie  righteonaneaib 
The  '  through '  of  the  A.  V.  is  an  inexact  rendering. 
The  preposition  used  points  to  that  (the  sphere, 
e.g.y  or  the  spirit)  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  The 
term  'righteousness'  is  not  to  be  diluted  into 
'goodness,'  or  transformed  into  ' faithfulness.* 
Neither  has  it  here  the  theological  sense  of 
justifying  righteousness^  the  gift  of  righteousness 
(Luther,  etc),  or  imputed  righteousness.  That 
is  a  Pauline  rather  than  a  Petrine  use.  It  is 
inconsistent,  too,  with  the  ascription  of  this 
righteousness  both  to  God  and  to  Christ  Nor, 
again,  can  the  term  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
state  of  justification  (Schott,  etc. ).  For  this  would 
represent  the  faith  as  coming  by  righteousness, 
instead  of  the  righteousness  as  coming  by  faith. 
Other  glosses  upon  the  word,  e^,  the  righteoos 
life  of  conformity  to  God's  will  (Briickner),  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness  (Dietlein),  are  still  less 
in    place.     The    only  sense    that    will   suit  the 
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itezt  (where  the  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
respect  of  faith  is  in  view)  is  the  broad  sense  of 
the  rectitude,  or  righteous  impartiaiityt  of  God 
and  Christ.  This,  too,  is  an  i<iea  entirely 
characteristic  of  Peter.  Compare  his  statement 
of  the  absence  of  all  respect  of  persons  with  God 
in  I  Pet.  1.  17,  and  his  assertion  of  the  same 
truth  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  the 
0«nti1es  (Acts  xi.  34).  The  phrase,  therefore, 
is  to  be  connected  neither  with  the  '  faith/  as  if 
the  faith  affirmed  was  a  faith  in  the  ri<;hteousness 
of  God  ;  nor  with  the  '  like- precious,'  as  if  Peter 
meant  that  the  faith  of  Gentile  Christians  had  the 
same  worth  with  that  of  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
matter  of  a  justified  state  or  rif^hteous  life.  It 
goe^  immerliately  with  the  'obtained,'  and  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  this  faith  became  theirs  by  the 
gift  of  Him  with  whom  tiiere  is  no  favouritism,  no 
making  of  arbitrary  distinctions  between  class  and 
class. — of  OUT  God  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  a  question  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  simply 
associated  here  with  God,  or  is  identified  as  both 
Gotl  and  Saviour.  The  old  English  Versions 
prior  to  the  A.  V.  adopted  the  latter  idea, 
rendering  not  'God  and  our  Saviour,'  but  'our 
God  and  Saviour.'  The  R.  V.  adheres  to  this  in 
its  text,  but  prudently  inserts  the  renderini;  of  the 
A.  V.  in  its  margin.  The  decision  turns  upon  the 
application  of  a  nice  principle  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article,  namely,  that  when  two  nouns  of 
the  same  case,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
article  prefixed  to  the  former,  are  united  by 
*and,*  they  describe  one  and  the  same  object. 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  designations  of 
Christ  in  ver.  1 1  and  chap.  tiL  18.  Grammatically 
thb  principle  might  seem  to  apply  very  distinctly 
to  the  present  case,  and  so  it  has  been  understood 
by  many  interpreters,  including  Schott,  Hofmann, 
Dietlein,  Wordsworth,  etc.  The  last  •  named 
expositor  aigues  further,  that  a  declaration  of 
Christ's  Divinity  was  very  pertinent  here,  because 
Uie  Epistle  '  was  designed  to  repel  the  errors  of 
those  who  separated  Jesus  from  Christy  and 
denied  the  Lord  thai  bought  them,  and  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  His  Divinity.'  The  rule  is  subject, 
however,  to  certain  checks  which  make  its  appli- 
cation here,  a^  also  in  Tit.  ii.  13,  somewhat 
doubtful.  Peter  does  not  elsewhere  call  Christ 
directly  God,  although  he  repeatedly  names  Him 
Lord,  The  term  God  is  nowhere  attached  im- 
mediately to  Christ,  or  Jesus  Chrbt,  as  is  the 
case  with  Lord  In  the  phrase  '  the  Lord  Christ,' 
*the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
In  the  very  next  sentence,  too,  Peter  distinguishes 
Ute  *7io  subjects,  6f«(/and  Jfius  our  Lord.     It  is 
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precarious,  therefore,  to  insbt  upon  the  grammatical 
principle  here,  and  so  the  larger  number  of 
interpreters  (Calvin,  Huther,  Alford,  Fronmiiller, 
Wiesinger,  Lumby,  Mason,  etc)  hold  that  two 
subjects  are  in  view  here,  God  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  although  Peter  speaks 
of  a  righteousness  of  action  which  belongs  to  both. 
Ver.  2.  Orace  to  yon  and  peace  be  n^nltiplied. 
So  far  the  opening  benediction  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  see  note  there. — in  the  know- 
ledge of  Qod  and  of  Jesus  onr  Lord.  'l*his 
addition  to  the  formula  adopted  in  the  previous 
Epistle  is  in  a'fmirable  harmony  with  the  scope  of 
the  letter.  It  defines  the  conditions  on  which 
this  increase  of  grace  and  peace  is  suspended. 
These  blessings  will  abound  in  the  readers  only 
as  the  readers  themselves  abide  and  advance  in 
Divine  knowledge.  The  strong,  compound  term 
for  '  knowledge '  is  used  here,  whicn  meets  us 
so  often  in  Paul's  Epistles,  particularly  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  those  of  the  Captivity. 
How  characteristic  of  Paul  the  use  of  this  word 
IS,  appears  from  these  occurrences — Rom.  L  28, 
iii.  20,  X.  2 ;  Eph.  i.  17,  iv.  13  ;  Phil.  i.  9 ;  Col. 
i.  9,  ro,  ii.  2,  iii.  10 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
25t  iiL  7 ;  Tit.  i.  I ;  Phiiem.  6.  It  is  almost 
equally  characteristic,  however,  of  the  present 
Epistle  (chap.  i.  2,  3,  8,  ii.  20).  Elsewhere  it 
occurs  only  m  Hebrews  (chap.  x.  26).  It  means 
more  than  simple  acknowiedgment.  It  denotes 
an  intenser,  more  complete  and  intuitive  know- 
ledge than  is  expressed  by  the  simple  noun.  At 
times  it  gives  the  idea  of  the  intimate  recognition 
which  love  takes  of  its  object.  '  It  is  bringing 
me,' says  Culverwell,  'better  acquainted  with  a 
thing  1  knew  befor? ;  a  more  exact  viewing  of  an 
object  that  I  saw  before  afar  off'  (see  Trench,  sub 
voce).  This  intimate  '  knowledge '  is  also  defined 
as  the  knowledge  not  only  of  God^  but  of  Jesus 
our  Lord;  because,  as  Calvin  suggests,  it  is  only 
by  knowing  the  latter  that  we  can  rightly  know 
the  former ;  cf.  John  xvii.  3.  The  phrase  'Jesus 
our  Lord '  occurs  only  here  and  in  Rom.  iv.  24. 
This  spiritual  knowledp^e,  therefore,  which  brings 
us  into  loving  acquaintance  with  God  Himself 
through  Jesus  our  Lord  is  exhibited  as  the  secret 
of  grace  and  peace,  and  is  at  once  opposed  here, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Epistle,  to  that  nnspiritual, 
pretentious  teaching  which  seems  to  have  given 
Itself  out  as  the  perfect  knowledge  within  the 
circles  addressed  by  Peter.  It  b  possible  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  had  now  to  cope  with 
the  same  boastful,  vapid,  and  unpractical  specula- 
tions  which  Paul  contends  with  m  his  Epistles  tr 
the  CoK>s&iana  and  Timothy. 
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CHAPTER  I.     3-1 1. 

Growth  in  Spiritual  Character  recommended  on  the  ground  of  the  Endowmefit 
of  Grace ^  and  as  the  Security  against  Falling. 

'obzzviL  3. 


3  A  CCORDING  as*  his  *  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us*    . 
.^tV    all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  *  godliness,  through  'dTa/'i  J; 
the  'knowledge  of  him  that  hath  'called  us*  to  glory  and    fxL^iJV; 

4  'virtue.*    Whereby  are  given  unto*  us  exceeding  great  and    TiLL*!^*' 
-^precious  'promises,*  that  by  these  you  might  be'  *  partakers  r&^rthTkt 
of  the  divine  nature,  having  'escaped  the  ^corruption  that  is  ^s^'^^ 

5  in  the  world  through*  'lust    And  besides  this,*  giving**  all  ^v£!^S[  **" 
** diligence,   •add  to  your  faith  'virtue;"    and   to"  virtue, /s^*^S 

6  ^knowledge;   and    to    knowledge,    'temperance;**    and    to»c£*a.\?* 

7  temperance,  ''patience;**  and  to  patience,"*  'godliness;  and  .OLiJifc*^' 
to  *•  godliness,  '  brotherly  kindness ; "  and  to  brotherly  kind-    Rwi'^Li': 

8  ness,  "  charity."     For  if  these  things  *  be  in  you,  and  *  abound,    JpcciL^^ 
they  'make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  ^barren  nor  *  unfruit-  iSeeiS^ 

9  ful**  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ     But'*  he«Roffl.dLa. 
that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off,**  and    ^^ 
hath  foi^otten   that  he  was  'purged**   from  his  *old  sins.    ^cor.iio; 

10  Wherefore  the  rather,   brethren,  give  'diligence**   to    make  ^^^^'^ 
your  ''calling  and  'election  -^sure:  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ^^^^ 

1 1  ye  shall  never  '  fall.**    For  so  an  *  entrance  shall  be  '  ministered  f  Act»«iT.ai; 

^  GaL  ▼.  S3. 

unto  you  *  abundantly  **  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  ^RjJ^g;"^- 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  li^"™". 

t  Cbr.  L  6^  tL  4,  ziL  It ;  Col.  i.  zs :  i  Tbo.  t ;} :  t  Theft.  L  4,  iB.  s :  >  Tim.  vL  xf ;  •  Tim.  iS.  10 ;  TtL  E.  • :  Heb.  x.  36^ 
xii.  X ;  Jftft*  L  4. 4,  ▼.  XI ;  Rer.  i.  9,  ii  s,  3. 19.  iii.  10,  xiiL  10^  xiv.  xa.  t  See  refs.  at  ter.  3.  t  Roo.  xii.  xo;  t  Tliiea. 
iv.  9 ;  Heb.  xiiL  x  ;  i  Pet.  L  ta.         »  x  Cor.  icuL  z,  a,  3, 8, 13,  etc  v  Actt  iiL  6,  iv.  37,  xxriiu  7.  wRom.  v.  30^ 


vi.  T  ;  a  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  PhiL  iv.  17.  etc.  xMat.  xxtv.  4|5, 47,  zzv.  aXp  aj ;  La.  idL  14, 4a,  44 ;  Acts  vi.  3,  viL  xc,  a7, 35.  zvu. 
xs :  Ron.  ▼.  X9 :  Tit.  L  5 ;  Heb.  it.  7,  ▼.  z,  viL  aS,  viii.  3 :  Jaa.  ilL  6,  tv.  4.  y  Bfat.  zdL  36,  xx.  3*  6 ;  x  Tim.  v.  13 ; 

Tit.  L  xa :  J«a.  U.  aob  a  Mat.  aii.  n  \  Mk.  iv.  lo;  x  Cor.  nv.  Z4 ;  Eph.  ▼.  ix ;  Tit.  iii.  14 ;  a  Pet.  i.  8 ;  Jnde  xa. 

«Mk.  i.  ^;  Ltt.  ii  aa,  ▼.  X4 :  Ja  iu  6,  iii.  as;  Heb.  1.  3.  iMat.  zi.  ax;  Mk.xv.44;  Lilx.  Z3;  a  Cor.xiL  X9; 

Heb.  i.  X  :  fade  4.  c  Gal.  li  10;  Eph.  iv.  3;  x  ThM.ii.x7;  a  Tim.  iL  X5,«l&  ^Rom.  xu  a9:  x  Cor.  L  at^ 

viL  ao;  Epb.  i.  xft,  iv.  s,  4 :  Phil.  iiL  14;  a  Thes.  L  xx :  a  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Heb  iiL  x.  §  Acts  ix.  (5 ;  Rom.  ix.  xz^  xL  Sa 

7,  aS :  X  Tnea.  L  4.  /Rom.  xL  ao ;  Epb.  L  x8 ;  PhiL  iiL  Z4 ;  Heb.  iiL  z.  ^  Rom.  xL  iz  ;  Jas.  iL  ro^  uL  ra. 

ik  Acts  xiiL  84;  X  That.  L9»  ii.  z;  Heb.  X.  Z9.  t'Seerea.  at  ver.  5.  il  CoL  liL  z6 ;  z  Tim.  vu  X7 ;  Tit.  m.  6. 


^  rather^  Seeing  that,  osinR.V.  '  or^  hath  gifted  us  with 

'  rather^  that  called  us 

^  through  glory  and  virtue,  tfr,  by  his  ovm  glory  and  virtue 

*  rather y  he  has  given  *  or^  the  precious  and  very  great  promises 
'  rather^  become  •  literally^  in 

•  rather^  And  for  this  very  cause  then,  or^  as  the  R.  V,  gives  it^  Yea,  and  for 
this  very  cause  '^®  applying  on  your  part,  or^  applying  besides 

"  rather^  furnish  in  your  faith  virtue  "  in  the 

'*  in  the  knowledge,  self-control         ^^  in  the  self-control,  patient  endurance 
*•  in  the  patient  endurance  *•  tfr,  Drotneriy*iovc 

*'  ^r,  in  the  brotherly-love,  love 

^*  literally^  These  things  subsisting  in  you,  and  multiplyine,  make  you  neither 
idle  nor  yet  unfruitful  in  relation  to  *•  For 

*®  short-sighted,  or^  as  the  R.  V.  puts  it^  seeing  only  what  is  near 
^'  having  forgotten  the  cleansing 

**  Wherefore,  brethren,  give  the  more  diligence  *'  stumble 

'^  rather,  for  thus  shall  be  richly  furnished  you  the  entrance 
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Tlie  writer  starts  at  once,  and  in  a  somewhat 
Abmpt  and  neryous  fashion,  with  the  great  theme 
of  adTance  in  the  spiritual  life.     He  regards  this 
as  essentiaL     He  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  can 
be  made  ^ood  only  from  the  standpoint  of  faith« 
He  exhibits  in  detail  the  process  of  such  an  ad- 
vance, and  urges  it  by  considerations  drawn  both 
irotn  the  advantage  which  it  carries  with  it  and 
the  peril  and  loss  involved  in  its  neglect.     We 
csuD    the  belter  understand  why  he  should  insist 
with  such  rugged  force  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  increase  in  gracious  attainment,  and  that 
specially  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  oi  God,  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  he  had  in  view  a 
spurious  kind  of  knowledge,  or  gnosis,  which  de- 
veloped in  the  next  century  into  the  heresy  of  the 
so-called  Gnostics  or  'knowing  ones.'     For  that 
party  pretended  to  reach  a  religious  height  from 
which  they  looked  down  in  proud  pity  upon  the 
ordinary  ufe  of  faith  and  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  a  growth  in  grace.     Peter  uses  words  as 
lofty  as  the  loftiest  language  of  that  party.     He 
speaks  of  the  destiny  of  the  Christian  as  nothing 
short  of  participation  in  the  Divine  nature.     He 
describes  in  the  strongest  terms  the  grandeur  and 
afflaence  of  the  gifts  conferred  by  Christ.     But  he 
makes  both  the  magnitude  and  the  intention  of 
these  ^acious  endowments  the  ground  of  his  ex- 
hortation to  aim  at  spiritual  advance,  and  the 
reason  why  believers  should  practise  all  diligence. 
Though  the  style  seems  involved  and  the  grammar 
irregular,  the  paragraph  is  distinguished  by  the 
rich  elevation  of  its  style,  its  dignified  march,  and 
the  orderly  pr(^ess  of  its  argument. 

Ver.  3.  iSecdng  that  his  divine  power  has 
gifted  OS.  This  verse  and  the  next  are  attached 
by  the  A.  V.  immediately  to  what  precedes.  They 
are  thus  made  part  of  the  opening  benediction. 
This  was  once  almost  the  accept^  connection. 
It  was  retained  by  the  great  critic  Lachmann,  and 
it  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  punctuation  which 
is  adopted  in  the  most  recent  critical  edition  of 
the  original,  namely,  that  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 
Alford,  too,  holds  that  the  connection  with  the 
former  verse  should  not  be  broken,  as  it  b  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  'to  dilate 
farther  when  the  sense  seems  to  have  come  to  a 
dose.'  There  is  much,  nevertheless,  against  this. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Epistles  are  short,  com- 

ficty  and  self-contained.  That  of  the  former 
pistle  of  Peter  is  decidedly  so.  In  a  few  of  the 
Epistles  (Hebrews,  James,  I  John,  3  John)  there 
is  no  introductory  greeting,  or  at  least  no  benedic- 
tion. Where  there  is  such,  it  closes  the  inscrip- 
tion. Even  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  which  might  seem  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  form,  the  longer  inscription  is  con- 
daded  by  a  doxology.  This  being  the  general 
modd  of  the  inscriptions,  it  is  better  to  connect 
vers.  3  and  4  with  what  follows.  They  thus  lay 
the  deep  foundation  for  the  exhortation,  which 
follows  in  ver.  5.  That  foundation  is  the  liberal 
grant  of  grace  which  believers  have  received  from 
Him  in  whom  they  believe.  The  grant,  too,  is 
described  at  some  length,  as  regards  its  source,  its 
extent,  the  means  of  its  attainment,  the  object 
with  which  it  is  bestowed.  So  Bengel  conceives 
that  in  the  present  paragraph  we  have  the  truth 
which  is  enshrined  in  the  Master's  parable  of  the 
Virgins  (MatL  xxv.)  expounded  without  the  para- 
bolic form,  the  3d  and  4th  verses  dealing  with 
ikntflamff  that  is  to  say,  with  that  which  is  simply 
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conferred  by  God  withont  action  on  oar  side,  and 
the  subsequent  verses  dealing  with  the  oil,  that  is 
to  say,  all  that  which  we  ourselves  have  to  contri- 
bute in  order  to  maintain,  extend,  and  utilize  the 
flame.     The  A.  V,,  therefore,  somewhat  misses 
the  point  by  its  *  according  as,'  which  gives  the 
idea  of  a  standard  to  which  our  efforts  are  to  con- 
form.    What  is  intended  is  neither  this,  nor  a 
mere  explanation  such  as  is  supposed  by  some  {e,g. 
Bengel,  Mason)  on  the  analogy  of  2  Cor.  v.  20^ 
but  the  emphatic  statement  of  a  fact,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  strongest  relief  at  the  outset. 
They  had  received  a  great  endowment  of  grace, 
and  this  at  once  made  them  capable  of  acting  out 
the  lofty  pattern  of  character  immediatdy  depicted, 
and  laid  them  under  obligation  to  do.     Hence  the 
opening  phrase  should  be  rendered  'considering 
that,'  'forasmuch  as,'  or  (with  the  R.  V.)  'seeing 
that.*    The  verb  rendered  *  given  *  in  the  A.  V.  is 
not  the  ordinary  verb,  but  a  richer  form  which 
may  be  translated  'gift'  or  'grant.'     It  occurs 
only  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  namely  of  Pilate's 
^(tiix/  of  the  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph  (Mark  xv.  45). 
The  bestowal    of  this  endowment  of  grace  is 
ascribed  to  '  His  Divine  power.'    Whose  ?    GotTs, 
say  some;    Chrisfs,  say  others;   while  a  third 
party  say  it  is  the  power  of  God  and  Jesus  in  the 
oneness  of  their  nature  and  activity.      On  the 
whole,  the  second  view  (which  is  that  of  Calvin, 
Huther,  etc. )  seems  most  likely.      It  would  be 
somewhat  superfluous  to  describe  the  power  as 
Divine,  if  the  Subject  in  view  were  God  the  Father. 
It  is  not  superfluous,  if  the  Subject  in  view  is  that 
•Jesus  our  Lord  'who  was  *  crucified  in  weakness ' 
but  also  '  raised  in  power,'  and  who  puts  forth  the 
'power  of  His  resurrection'  (Phil.  iii.  10)  in  the 
imparting  of  all  needful  gifts  to   His  servants. 
This  epithet  'Divine,'  indeed,  occurs  only  twice 
again  in  the  N.  T.,  namely  in  ver.  4  and  in  Acts 
xvii.  29.     The  power  of  Christ  which  works  in 
behalf  of  Christians,  secures  for  them  this  wealth 
of  spiritual  privil^e  only  because  it  is  a  power  of 
a  Divint  order. — with  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  godliness.     The  sense  might  perhaps  be 
more  adequately  given  thus — '  with  all  things,  to 
wit  all  those  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.' 
The  grant  is  represented  as  a  universal  one,  so  far 
as  these  particular  objects  are  concerned.     By 
'life  and  godliness'  we  are  not  to  understand 
man's  temporal  interest  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
spiritual  interest  on  the  other.     Both  terms  refer 
to  the  latter  interest.     As  the  subjoined  sUtement 
shows,  '  life'  has  here  the  wide  sense  of  life  truly 
so  called,  the  eternal  life  which  Christ  (John  xvii.  3) 
identifies  with  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God 
and  Him  whom  He  sent     The  term  for  '  godli- 
ness '  is  one  in  which  the  original  idea  is  that  of 
reverence,  or  the  fear  of  Crod.     It  is  of  somewhat 
peculiar  usage  in  the  N.  T.,  being  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (i  Tim.  ii.  2,  iiL  16^ 
iv.  7,  8,  etc.),  and  on  the  lips  of  Peter  (Acts  iii.  12; 
2  Pet.  L  3,  6,  7,  iii  ii).    It  has  a  distinctively 
Old  Testament  tone.     The  two  words,  therefore, 
express  two  distinct  things,  the  former  denoting 
the  new,  inward  condition  of  the  believer,  the 
latter  the  attitude  toward  God  which  corresponds 
with  that  condition.     It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  what  Peter  describes  believers  to  be  gifted 
with  is  not  the  life  and  godliness  themselves,  but 
all  things  pertaining  to  these.     The  new  'life' 
itself  is  also  a  Divine  gift     But  that  '  life '  admits 
of  being  regarded  ander  the  aspect  of  a  thing 
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appropriated  and  used  by  the  recipient  of  it,  as 
well  as  a  thing  communicated  by  grace.  It  is  with 
the  latter  that  Peter  deals  at  present  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  gift  of  life  is  there,  he  will  have  it 
understood  that  this  is  not  to  lie  dormant,  because 
the  Divine  power  of  Christ  has  furnished  with  the 
new  life  itself  also  all  that  is  serviceable  to  our 
living  it  out  for  ourselves,  and  giving  effect  to  it 
in  a  type  of  conrluct  ruled  by  the  fear  of  God. — 
through  the  knowledge  of  him  who  called  yu 
throngh  glory  and  virtae.  The  same  intense 
term  for  '  knowledge '  is  used  here  as  in  ver.  2. 
The  calling  is  given  as  belonging  entirely  to  the 
past  ('called,*  not  'haih  calletl '),  the  first  definite 
introduction  into  Christ's  kingdom  being  in  view. 
The  Person  who  'called  us '  is  in  all  probability 
God;  although  some  {e.g.  Schott)  take  Christ  to  be 
intended  in  the  present  instance,  holding  that  at 
least  occasionally,  as  in  Rom.  L  6,  the  usual 
N.  T.  practice  of  ascribing  the  '  call  *  to  God  the 
Father  is  departed  from.  The  A.  V.  is  entirely 
in  error  in  rendering  the  last  clause  *  to  glory  and 
virtue.*  In  this  it  has  followed  the  *  unto '  of  the 
Genevan  ;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Rhemish 
rightly  give  'by.'  Otherwise  the  reading  varies 
between  two  forms  which  have  much  the  same 
sense,  vix.  *  through  glory  and  virtue,*  and  *by 
his  own  glory  and  virtue.*  By  the  'glory*  we 
may  understand  the  sum  of  God's  revealed 
perfections.  As  to  the  term  'virtue,'  see  on 
I  Pet.  ii.  9,  where  it  is  used  to  express  the 
excellencies  of  God.  It  occurs  again  in  ver.  5 
of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  N.  T.  its  use  is  con- 
fined to  the  writings  of  Peter,  with  the  single 
Pauline  exception  of  Phil.  iv.  8.  In  the  Classics 
it  denotes  excellence,  whether  physical  or  mental. 
In  the  Greek  Version  of  the  O.  T.  it  represents 
the  Hebrew  term  for  the  majesty  (Hab.  iii.  3 ; 
Zech.  vi.  13,  etc.)  and  the  praise  (Isa.  xlii.  8)  of 
God.  Here  the  combined  terms  appear  to 
describe  the  Divine  perfections  both  as  revealed 
and  as  efficient.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  is  that 
this  qrant  of  '  all  things  serviceable  for  life  and 
godliness,*  which  Christ's  Divine  power  has 
secured  for  us,  becomes  actually  ours  only  as  we 
know  the  God  whom  Christ  has  declared,  and 
who  called  us  out  of  darkness  by  revealing  His 
own  gracious  perfections  and  making  them  efficient 
in  our  case.  There  is  a  measure  of  resemblance 
to  I  Pet.  i.  21,  where  it  b  said  to  be  fy  Christ 
that  we  believe  in  God. 

Ver.  4.  Whereby  he  has  gifted  na.  The 
verb  is  to  be  put  thus,  as  already  in  ver.  3,  rather 
than  in  the  passive  form,  'are given,'  as  the  A  V. 
renders  it.  The  '  whereby  *  may  refer  either  to 
the  '  all  things '  or  to  the  '  glory  and  virtue,'  more 
probably  to  the  latter.  The  Person  said  here  to 
'gift  us'  is,  according  to  some,  the  T^^m/ whose 
Divine  power  has  been  alreadydescribed  ^^  gifting; 
according  to  others  (and  this  is  on  the  whole  more 
likely),  it  is  the  God  who  'called  us.'— with 
the  precions  and  exceedingly  great  promiaei. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  these  ?  Some  say 
the  promises  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  Others  say 
the  promises  uttered  by  Christ  Himself,  or  more 
generally  those  promises  about  His  Second  Advent 
and  the  end  of  the  world  which  are  given  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  to  which  also  reference  is  supposed  to 
be  made  in  chap.  iii.  13.  The  term  'promise,' 
however,  means  at  times  not  the  verbal  promise 
itself,  but  its  fulfilment  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  49; 
Heb.  ix.  15,  X.  36,  xi.  13,  39).     This  sense  is 


supported  here,  too,  by  the  particular  word  used 
(occurring  only  once  again  m  the  whole  N.  T., 
viz.  in    chap.  iii.   13),  which    differs   &x>in    the 
ordinary  term  in  being  of  a  more  concrete  form. 
The    'promises'    in    view,    therefore,    may    be 
especially  the  two  all  inclusive  fulfilments  of  God*s 
engagements,   namely,   the   Advent   of   Mcsaah 
(comp.  Luke  i.  67-75),  *"d  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  Spirit 
(which  is  described  as  *  the  promise  of  the  Father,' 
Acts  i.  4).     And  tlu  1  are  defined  as  'exceedic^ 
great  and  precious,'  or  rather,  in  accordance  with 
what  is  on  the  whole  the  better  supported   read- 
ing, as  'precious  and  exceeding  (or  very)  ^eat.' 
These  two  epithets  combined  exhibit  the  oljjects 
as  at  once  indisputably  real,  and  of  the  highest 
possible  magnitude.     The  *  precious  *  (an  epithet 
which  meets  us  in  more  than  one  form  also  in  the 
First  Epistle,  i.  7,  19,  ii.  7)  seems  here  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  these  '  promises '  are  more  than 
pleasing  words,  and  have  been  found  indeed  to  be 
things  tangible  and  of  the  most  substantial  worth. 
The  clause  as  a  whole,  therefore,  bears  that  by 
means  of  those  same  revealed  and  efficient  perfec- 
tions by  which  He  called  u-s  God  has  put  us  in 
actual  possession  of  tho>e  incalculable  bestowals 
of  grace  which  are  identified  with  the  Coming  of 
Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit— in  order  uiat 
through  theee  ye  might  become  partaken  of 
the  divine   nature.     Some  take  the  '  through 
these '  to  refer  to  the  '  all  things  pertaining  to  lii'e 
and  godliness;*   others   connect   it   immediately 
with  the  'glory  and  virtue.'     It  is  most  naturally 
referred,  however,  to  the  immediately  preceding 
•promises.'    The  sentence,   therefore,  states  the 
object  which  God  has  had  in  view  in  gifting  us 
with  the  endowments  of  grace  which  are  bound 
up  with  the  Coming  of  the  promised  Christ,  and 
the    outpouring    of   the    promised   Spirit      His 
object  was  that  through  these  (for  only  through 
these  was  it   possible)  the  servants  of  the  fle-^h 
might  have  a  new  life  and  a  new  destiny.     'I  he 
verb  is  so  put  ('  might  become,'  rather  than  either 
'might  ^,'  as  in  A.  V.,  or  '»wy  become,'  as  in 
R.  V.)  as  to  imply  that  the  participation  in  view 
is  not  a  thing  merely  of  the  rature,  but  realized  so 
far  in  the  present.     The  expression  given  to  the 
life  and  destiny  themselves  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
profound — '  partakers  of  the  (or  perhaps  a)  Divine 
nature.'    This  phrase  '  Divine  nature '  b  peculiar 
to  the  present  passage.     It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  synonym  for  'justification,'  'regenera- 
tion,' or  the  *  mystical  union.'    On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  phrase  '  the  being 
of  God.'    As  the  phrase  the  'nature  of  beasts 
(comp.  Jas.  iii.  7)  denotes  the  sum  of  all  the 
qualities   characteristic    of    the   brute    creation, 
strength,  fierceness,  etc. ;  and  the  phrase  '  hnipr»* 
nature '  denotes  the  sum  of  the  Qualities  distincti^r 
of  man,  so  the  '  Divine  nature    denotes  the  ti  or 
of  the  Qualities,  holiness,  etc.,  which  beloi^  to 
Gjd.      What  is   meant,   therefore,   is  a  Divine 
order  of  moral  nature,  an  mward  life  of  a  God- 
like constitution,  participation  in  qualities  which 
are  in  God,  and  which  may  be  in  us  so  far  as  His 
Spirit  is  in  us.     Not  that  the  believer  is  deified^  as 
some  of  the  Fathers  ventured  to  say  and  Mystics 
have  at  times  vainly  dreamed,  nor  that  thf^.e  is 
any  essential  identity  between  the  human  nature 
and  the  Divine ;  but  that  God,  who  created  us  at 
first   in    His    own    image,   designs   throngfa   the 
incarnation  of  His  Son  to  make  us  like  Himself, 
as  children  may  be  like  a  father,  putting  on  us 
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'tile  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 

r^hteousoes  and  true  holiness'  (Eph.  iv.  24; 

oomp.  also  John  i.    12).— having  eaoaped  the 

eomption  tn*t  is  in  the  world  in  lust     Luther* 

witb  some  others,  translates  this  '  if  ye  escape,'  as 

if  it  expressed  a  condition  on  which  participation 

in  the  JDivine  nature  depended.     It  rather  states, 

however,   simply  the  other  side  of  the  Divine 

intention,  and  might  be  rendered  'escaping/  or, 

'  when  ye  escape.'    The  verb  translated  'escaped' 

occurs   only  here  and  in  chap,    it   18,  2a     It 

impltes  a  complete  rescue,  and  '  this  is  mentioned,' 

as  jBengel  justly  observes,  '  not  so  much  as  a  duty 

towards,   but  as  a   blessing  from,   God,   which 

mocompanies  our  communion  with   Him.'    The 

term  'corruption,'  or  'destruction,'  is  one  which 

occurs  twice  a^ain  in  this  Epistle  (chap,  iu  12,  19 ; 

lor  the  idea  comp.  also  I  Pet.  i.  4,  18,  23,  iii.  4). 

Outside  this  Epistle  it    is    used   only   by   Paul 

(Rom.  viii.  21  ;  I  Cor.  xv.  45,  50 ;  Gal.  vi.  8 ; 

Col.  iL  22).     It  denotes  the  destroying,  blighting 

principle  of  sin ;  which  also  is  said  to  have  the 

*  world '  for  its  seat  or  sphere  of  operation,  and 

'  Inst '  (on  which  see  on    i  Pet.  i.   14)  for  the 

element  in  which  it  moves,  or  perhaps,  as  the 

R.  V.  prefers,  the  instrument  fy  which  it  works. 

Bengel  notices   the  contrast  between  the  fsca/^ 

and  the  partaking,  and  between  the  ctfrruption  in 

tkt  world  in  lust  and  the  Divine  neUure, 

Ver.  5.  And  for  this  Tery  cause  then.  The 
A.  V.  erroneously  renders  'and  beside  this.' 
The  formula  does  not  introduce  something  which 
is  to  be  added  to  the  former  statement,  but  makes 
the  former  statement  tiie  ground  for  what  is  next 
to  be  said.  The  R.  V.  renders  it  well  by  '  yea, 
and  for  this  very  cause.' — applying  on  yoor  aide 
all  diligence.  The  idea  of  '  diligence '  is  con- 
veyed by  the  term  which  means  also  'zeal,*  and 
is  tendered  '  earnest  care '  in  2  Cor.  viii.  16. 
The  verb,  which  is  inadequately  represented  by 
the  *  giving 'of  the  A.  V.,  is  a  rare  compound 
form,  ot  which  this  is  the  only  New  Testament 
insfanrr.  It  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  '  edging 
in^'  or  'bringing  in  modestly'  (Bengel);  by 
others,  'bringing  in  on  the  other  hand  (Wies- 
inger,  etc.  \  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
of  'contributine  on  your  side'  (Huther,  etc.), 
'  contributing  what  might  seem  to  be  superseded ' 
(Hotmann),  or  'applying  besides'  (Scott).  In 
the  Classics  it  expresses  the  bringing  in  of  some- 
thing ntw  or  additional,  as  e.g,  the  introduction 
of  a  new  bill  to  amend  an  old  law.  Here  it 
introduces  what  the  readers  have  to  do  on  their 
side,  in  response  to,  and  in  virtue  of,  that  which 
Christ  has  done  on  His  side.  The  fact  that 
Christ's  Divine  power  had  so  richly  endowed 
them*  and  that  God  had  privil^ed  them  to  see 
the  accomplished  realities  whidi  had  been  the 
subjects  of  liis  promises,  was  not  to  be  made  an 
argument  for  anything  else  than  strenuous  effort 
on  their  part.  It  was  tc  be  the  reason  and  motive 
for  applying  themselves  with  sedulous  care  to 
aims  and  exertions  which  the  Divine  gilt  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  unnecessary.  *Rest  not 
satisfied,  then,  with  a  mere  negative  exertion,  or 
with  any  low,  fragmentary  measure  of  accomplish- 
ment, but,  co-operating  to  the  full  extent  of  tiie 
Divine  purpose,  go  on  unto  perfection '  (Lillie). 
— ftunish  in  jonr  faith  Tirtue.  The  A.  V.  is 
entirely  at  fault  with  its  rendering,  '  add  to  your 
faiith  virtue,'  in  which  also  it  unhappily  followed 
Beza,  and  forsook  the  earlier  English  Versions. 
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WycIifTe  and  the  Rhemish  give  '  mtniister  ye  in 
your  faith,  virtue  ;  *  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  *  ir 
your  faith  minister  virtue;'  the  Genevan,  how- 
ever, has  'join  moreover  virtue  with  your  faith.' 
The  verb  itself  is  a  compound  form  of  the  one 
rendered  'give'  by  the  A.  V.  in  I  Pet.  iv.  11  ; 
which  see.  The  sense  is  that  of  supf  lying  or 
furnishing  besides.  It  occurs  again  in  ver.  1 1, 
and  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Gal.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  iL  19. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  has  lost  the  technical 
sense  of  the  simple  verb,  namely,  that  of  bearing 
the  expense  of  a  chorus  for  the  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  furnishing 
generally,  not  in  the  special  sense  of  discharging 
office.  In  harmony  with  its  original  idea  ot 
performing  an  act  of  munificence,  it  is  usually 
applied  to  what  God  furnishes.  Here  it  is 
applied  to  what  man  has  himself  to  furnish  in 
order  to  make  his  life  correspond,  in  the  free 
development  of  the  spiritual  character,  to  the 
liberal  endowment  of  Divine  grace,  followed 
here,  too,  by  the  preposition  'in,'  it  expresses 
something  different  from  the  mere  addition  of  one 
thing  to  another.  It  represents  this  development 
of  the  spiritual  character  to  which  the  gift  01  grace 
pledges  the  believer  as  an  internal  process,  an 
increase  by  growth,  not  by  external  junction  or 
attachment,  each  new  grace  springing  cut  of, 
attempting  and  perfecting,  the  other.  The  life 
itself  is  exhibited  as  a  unity  ;  all  its  elements  and 
possibilities  being  already  contained  in  faith.  It 
is  a  unity,  however,  intended  to  grow  up  out  of 
this  root  of  faith,  and  unfold  itself  into  all  the 
sevenfold  breadth  of  the  varied  excellencies  of 
the  Christian  character.  The  '  laith '  itself, 
therefore,  is  taken  as  already  existent.  They  are 
not  charged  to  supply  it.  But  having  it,  they  arc 
charged  to  furnish  along  with  it,  and  as  its  proper 
issue,  seven  personal  graces.  The  several  ele- 
ments in  the  ideal  spiritual  character  are  given 
in  pairs,  as  if  each  lay  already  implicit  in  its 
immediate  predecessor,  and  belonged  to  its  life 
and  genius.  The  first  thing  thus  enjoined  is 
'  virtue,' — a  word  very  sparingly  used  in  the  New 
Testament  It  is  the  same  term  as  is  applied  to 
God  in  ver.  3.  It  occurs  also  in  I  Pet.  ii.  9 
(which  see),  and  outside  the  Epistles  of  Peter  it  is 
found  only  once,  viz.  Phil.  iv.  18.  Here  it  can 
scarcely  have  the  sense  of  our  English  word 
'  virtue,'  or  moral  excellence,  which  would  take 
from  the  precision  of  the  statement,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  vague  advice  to  add  to  virtue  so  many  other 
virtues.  As  in  ver.  3  it  expressed  not  mere 
excellence  of  character  in  itself,  but  the  efficiency 
of  such  excellence,  so  here  it  conveys  the  definite 
idea  of  might,  tnergy,  or  moral  courage—^hat 
Bengel  aptly  terms  '  a  strenuous  tone  and  vigour 
of  mind.'  This  b  to  be  furnished  in  and  with  our 
faith,  or  in  the  exercise  of  our  faith ;  so  that  our 
faith  shall  not  be  an  uncertain,  feeble,  and 
timorous  thing,  but  a  manly  and  powerful  thing 
with  a  touch  of  heroism  in  it.  —  and  in  the 
▼irtue  knowledge.  The  simple  term  for  '  know- 
ledge'  is  used  here,  not  the  intense,  compound 
form  used  in  vers.  2,  3,  and  again  at  ver.  8.  It 
is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  I  Pet.  iii.  7,  and 
means  here,  as  there,  not  the  knowledge  of 
doctrine,  but  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  what  is  dutiful  and  appropriate  in 
conduct.  This  practical  knowledge  is  to  accom- 
pany the  exercise  of  the  '  virtue,'  or  moral  heroism 
of  faith,  lest  it  run  into  unregulated  seal,  incon- 
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siderate  obstiiuicy,  or  presumptuous  darini^. 
Peter's  recollections  of  his  own  bold  protestations, 
and  of  the  hardy  venturesomeness  which  failed 
him  so  sadly  at  the  pinch  in  the  '  hig:h  priest's 
palace'  (Matt  xxvL  58,  69-75),  would  give  a 
special  pungency  to  this  article  in  his  counsels. 
This  faculty  of  *  understanding  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is '  (Eph.  v.  17),  which  is  necessary  to 
qualify  and  soften  the  '  virtue,*  has  also  its  own 
roots  m  the  same.  '  An  evangelical  fortitude  is 
favourable  to  the  enlargement  of  evangelical 
knowledge  ;  which,  in  its  turn,  is  essential  to  the 
regulation  and  safe  exercise  of  fortitude'  (Lillie). 
So  it  forms  an  essential  step  in  the  progress 
towards  that  full  '  knowledge  of  our  Loni  Jesus 
Christ '  which  is  represented  in  ver.  8  as  the  goal 
ofalL 

Ver.  6.  And  In  the  knowledge  eelf-oontrol. 
This  is  the  grace  which  appears  also  as  the 
'temperance'  of  which  Paul  reasoned  before 
Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  25),  and  as  th«  last  thing 
noticed  in  Paul's  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (GaL  v.  23).  The  noun  occurs  onlv  in  these 
three  cases.  It  denotes  'temperance  in  the 
largest  sense  of  self-government  in  all  things. 
This  virtue  of  self-control  is  so  related  to  'know- 
ledge,' that  the  one  should  not  be  in  exercise  apart 
from  the  other.  Extravagance  is  the  chila  of 
Ignorance.  A  right  estimate  of  oneself  and 
mastery  over  oneself  should  be  fostered  by  the 
knowledge  which  consists  in  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  duty ;  and  this  latter  should  be  help^ 
by  the  former.— and  in  the  aelf-control  patient 
endarance.  The  grace  which  is  rendered 
•  patience  *  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  in  the  R.  V. 
is  of  a  stronger  and  more  positive  character  than 
the  familiar  English  term,  and  might  be  more 
fitly  translated  patient  (or,  p€rseverin£\  endurance. 
It  is  a  quality  never  ascribed  to  God  Himself. 
Where  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  'God  of  patience,' 
it  is  in  the  sense  of  the  Giver  of  patience  to  others 
(Rom.  XV.  5).  In  the  New  Testament  it  seems 
always  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  manliness, 
expressing  not  the  mere  bearing  of  trials,  but  the 
courageous,  persevering  endurance  of  them — '  the 
bra!ve  patience  with  which  the  Christian  contends 
against  the  various  hindrances,  persecutions,  and 
temptations  that  befall  him  in  his  conflict  with 
the  inward  and  outward  world '  (see  Ellicott  on 
I  Thess.  i.  3).  So,  while  the  A.  V.  generally  renders 
it  'patience,'  it  grasps  at  times  the  lai^er  sense, 
translating  it,  e,g,^  by  '  enduring '  in  2  Cor.  L  6, 
by  '  patient  waiting  *  in  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  and  by 
'  patient  continuance '  in  Rom.  iL  7.  It  occupies 
a  great  place  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ 
Himself  gives  it  as  the  grace  in  which  the  soul 
itself  is  to  be  won  (Luke  xxl.  19).  James  (chap, 
i-  3>  4)  speaks  of  it  as  the  grace  which,  when  it  is 
allowed  its  perfect  work,  makes  believers  them- 
selves perfect.  It  is  specially  frequent  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which 
latter  it  appears  and  reappears  at  marked  turning- 
points  (Rev.  i.  9,  ii.  2,  3^  iii.  ID,  xiii.  xo,  xiv.  X2). 
In  coupling  it  here  with  self-control,  Peter  gives 
the  Christian  version  of  the  Stoic  summary  of 
morality.  As  thfc  latter  amounted  to  '  bear  and 
forbear,'  the  former  says  'forbear  and  bear.' 
Christian  self-control  is  to  be  practised  in  and 
along  with  the  spirit  of  patient  endurance,  which 
saves  it  from  harshness  and  fitfulness,  confirms  it 
into  constancy,  and  mellows  it  into  tenderness  and 
humility.    Like  the  '  meekness '  and  '  temperance' 


which  stand  side  by  side  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  V.  23),  these  two  are  sister  Sn^^ces, 
not  to  be  separated,  but  enriching  each  otiber. — 
and  in  the  patient  endnzanoe  godlinesL  The 
same  term  is  used  for  '  godliness  *  here  as  in  ver.  3 ; 
see  note  there.  It  is  to  l>e  furnished  in  oor 
practice  of  endurance,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter 
from  hardening  into  a  stoical,  self-centred  sab- 
mission,  and  to  make  it  the  purer  constancy 
which  draws  its  inspiration  from  reverent  regazd 
for  God  and  things  Divine. 

Ver.  7.  And  in  the  godlineoi  brotheriy-krvoL 
See  note  on  i  Pet  L  22.  In  the  former  Epistle 
the  ^ce  of  brotherly-love  has  a  still  more 
prominent  place  assigned  to  it  (i  Pet.  L  22,  23* 
li.  17,  iiL  18,  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  the  complement 
to  '  godliness,*  keeping  it  in  living  connection  with 
what  is  due  to  our  brethren,  and  saving  our  regard 
for  Cyod  and  His  claims  from  becoming  an  apology 
for  neglecting  His  children  and  their  interests. 
— 4uid  in  the  farotheriy-lore  love.  This  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  exhortation  to  an  intense  degree 
and  unfettered  exercise  of  love  to  the  brethren, 
which  is  given  in  i  Pet  i.  22.  Our  love,  it  is 
meant,  strongly  as  it  should  beat  within  the 
Christian  household,  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
that,  but  should  enlarge  itself  into  a  cathc^lc 
interest  in  all  men.  So  Paul  charges  the 
Thessalonians  to  'abound  in  love  toward  the 
brethren,  and  toward  all  men '  (i  Thess.  iiL  12). 
— This  '  rosary  and  conjugation  of  the  Christian 
virtues,'  as  it  is  called  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  difTeta 
both  in  its  constituents  and  in  its  arrangement 
from  Paul's  delineation  of  the  spiritual  character 
in  Gal.  ▼.  22,  23.  The  one  begins  where  the 
other  ends.  With  Paul,  love  stands  at  the  head, 
and  naturally  so.  For  Paul  is  drawing  a  picture 
of  what  the  spiritual  character  is  in  contrast  with 
the  '  works  of  the  flesh '  and  in  our  relations  to 
our  fellow-men.  Hence  he  b^ins  with  love  as 
the  spring  of  all  other  graces  in  our  inteicouise 
with  our  fellows,  and  introduces  faith  in  die  centre 
of  the  list,  and  in  the  aspect  of  faithfulness  in  our 
dealings  with  others.  Here  Peter  is  engaged  with 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  character,  and  there- 
fore begins  with  fatih  in  Christ  as  the  foundation 
of  alL  Elsewhere  Paul  varies  the  order,  givii^ 
love,  e,g,^  the  first  place  in  Rom.  xii.  9-21, 
Phil.  i.  9 ;  and  the  last  place  in  i  Cor.  xiii.  13, 
CoL  iiu  12-14.  It  is  hazardous,  however,  to 
make  more  than  this  of  the  particular  arrange- 
ment adopted  here.  There  is  no  doubt  a  logical 
order  in  the  list,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  b  laid 
out,  as  is  supposed,  e,g,^  by  Canon  Cook,  so  that 
we  get  first  those  graces  (virtue,  knowledge^ 
temperance,  patience)  which  'form  the  Christian 
character  viewed  in  itself,'  and  then  those  which 
'mark  the  follower  of  Christ  (i)  as  a  servant  of 
God,  and  (2)  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  (3)  as  belonging  to  the 
larger  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.'  iiut  it  is 
enough  to  notice  how  these  graces  are  made  to 
blend  into  each  other,  each  l^ing  i'm  the  other 
*  like  adjoining  colours  of  the  rainbow, — mingled 
with  it,  and  exhibited  along  with  it '  (Lillie).  It 
is  also  worth  observing  that  all  the  graces  which 
are  presented  together  in  living  union  and  inter- 
dependence here^  are  separately  expounded  with 
more  or  less  fulness  in  the  First  Epistle  ;  cf.  i.  6^ 
13*  I4<  I5>  i6>  22,  IL  II,  21,  iii.  4,  8,  15,  iv.  8. 

Ver.  8.  For  these  things  snbdsting  for  yofa 
and  multiplying.    The  A.  V.  throws  this  into 
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the  hjpothedcal  form — '  if  these  thiof^,*  etc.  The 
writer  rather  speaks  of  the  graces  as  already  in 
the  readers,  and  thus  gives  both  greater  courtesy 
and  greater  force  to  his  recommendation.  The 
sii^;estxve  courtesy  of  the  statement  appears  also 
in  the  phrase  which  the  A.  V.  renders  *b€  in  you,' 
and  the  R.  V.  '  are  vours,*  but  which  means  rather 
'  subsisting  for  you.  The  word  selected  there  is 
not  the  simple  verb  'to  be,'  but  another  which 
implies  not  only  existence  but  continuous  exist- 
enoe^  and  looks  at  the  possession  of  graces  as 
a  thing  characterizing  the  readers,  not  merely 
now,  but  in  their  original  spiritual  condition. 
It  is  the  phrase  which  is  used,  e,g,^  in  Phil. 
iL  6  of  Christ  as  '  being  in  the  form  of  God  ; ' 
in  Acts  viL  53,  of  Stephen  '  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; '  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  3,  of  '  all  my  goods  ; '  in 
Matt.  xix.  21,  'sell  all  that  thou  hast.*  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  it  implies  rightful,  settled 
possession,  and  looks  back  from  the  present 
moment  to  the  antecedent  condition  of  the 
subjects.  The  A.  V.  also  misses  the  point  of  the 
other  participle,  the  idea  of  which  is  not  that  of 
abounding^  but  rather  that  of  increasing  or  multi* 
piying  (cf.  Rom.  v.  20,  vi.  i ;  2  Thess.  L  3). 
What  is  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  is  not  that 
these  graces  are  in  these  believers  in  profusion,  or 
in  larger  measure  than  in  others,  but  that,  being 
in  them,  they  are  steadily  growing  and  expanding, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  evidence  of  vitality. — make 
70a  not  idle  nor  yet  nnfmitfuL  The  '  make ' 
is  here  expressed  by  a  term  which  means  to 
estabiisk  or  constitute.  The  two  adjectives  are 
dealt  with  by  the  A.  V.  as  if  they  meant  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  clear  distinction,  however, 
between  them.  The  latter  means  'unfruitful.' 
The  former,  however,  means  not  'barren'  but 
(as  Cranmcr,  Tyndale,  and  the  Genevan  render 
it)  '  idle.'  It  is  applied,  e,g.y  to  the  '  idle  word' 
(Matt.  zii.  36) ;  to  the  useless  idlers  in  the  market- 

glaoe  (Matt.  xx.  3,  6, — a  parable  which  may 
ave  been  in  Peter's  mind  when  he  penned  the 
passage) ;  to  the  younger  widows  who  are  de- 
scribe as  '  idUf  wandering  about  from  house  to 
house '  ( I  Tim.  v.  13).  The  idea,  therefore,  is  that 
where  these  graces  are  one's  permanent  inward 
property,  at  his  command,  and  growing  from 
strength  to  strength  like  thinjgs  that  live,  they  put 
him  in  a  position,  or  create  in  him  a  constitution, 
under  which  it  cannot  be  that  he  shall  prove 
himself  either  a  useless  trifler  doing  no  honest 
work,  or  an  unprofitable  servant  effecting  what  is 
of  no  worth  even  when  he  gives  himself  ta  action. 
— ^nnto  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
The  A.  V.  ii  again  astray  in  rendering  '  in  the 
knowledge,'  etc  This  '  knowleds[e  '  (again  with 
the  intense  sense  of  full^  mature  knowledge,  as  in 
vers.  2,  3)  is  rraresented  not  as  the  thing  in  which 
they  are  to  be  'not  idle  nor  yet  unfruitful,'  but  as 
that  with  a  view  to  which  all  else  is  enjoined, — 
the  goal  toward  which  all  else  is  meant  to  carry 
OS.  The  sevenfold  symmetry  of  the  spiritual 
character,  and  the  furnishing  forth  of  all  these 
varied  graces,  are  recommended  not  as  ends  to 
themselves,  but  as  means  toward  the  higher  end 
of  an  ever  enlarging,  and  at  last  perfect,  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Himself.  The  fact  that  these 
graces  minister  to  so  blessed  a  result  is  one  great 
reason  why  we  should  set  ourselves  to  cultivate 
them  with  'all  diligence.'  They  require  for  their 
cultivadon  both  the  Divine  endowment  of  'all 
things    serviceable   to   life   and  godliness,'  and 


sedulous  application  on  our  side.  But  the  object 
which  b  set  before  us  is  worth  all  the  expenditure, 
both  human  and  Divine.  The  dependence  of 
knowledge  upon  holiness,  or  of  vision  upon 
purity,  which  is  stated  in  the  most  absolute  form 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  8,  Hcb.  xii.  14,  and 
in  relation  to  practical  obedience  to  God's  will  in 
John  vii.  17,  is  presented  here  in  connection 
specially  with  the  need  of  completeness  in  the 
Christian  character  and  fruitfulness  in  the  Christian 
life.  So,  in  Col.  i.  10,  Paul  speaks  of  being 
*  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in 
the  knowledge  of  God. ' 

Ver.  9.  For  he  who  lacketh  these  things. 
This  is  one  of  two  instances  in  which  the  A.  V. 
strangely  mistranslates  the  Greek  causal  particle 
•for 'as 'but.'  The  other  is  I  Pet  iv.  15.  In 
Rom.  V.  7  it  erroneously  renders  the  same  causal 
particle  by  'yet '  In  the  present  case  it  has  followed 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  and  Cranmer,  who  all  have 
'but,'  rather  than  the  Genevan  and  Rhemish, 
which  give  'for.*  It  thus  entirely  misconceives 
Peter's  meaning.  He  is  not  simply  setting  one 
thing  over  against  another,  but  is  adducing  a 
second  reason  for  the  course  which  he  recom* 
mends.  The  reasoning  may  be  understood  in 
more  than  one  way.  It  may  be  taken  broadly 
thus— these  graces  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  for^  if  we 
have  them  not,  we  become  blind,  and  '  sink  back 
into  a  want  of  power  to  perceive  even  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God' 
(Plumptre).  Or  it  may  be  put  thus,  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  nearest  idea,— these  graces  are  to 
be  cultivated ;  for,  wanting  them,  we  want  the 
capacity  for  this  perfect  '  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  A  different'  expression  also  is  given 
now  to  the  idea  oi  possession*  Instead  of  sajring, 
as  before,  'he  for  whom  these  things  do  not 
subsist,*  another  phrase  is  used  which  runs 
literally. '  he  to  whom  these  things  are  not  present,^ 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  possession  habitual,  and  settled 
enough  to  warrant  its  being  spoken  of  as  belon^ng 
to  the  person's  past  as  well  as  his  present,  gives 
place  to  that  of  a  possession  which,  however  it 
may  have  been  with  his  past,  at  least  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  his  present  Wherever  this  is  the 
case  with  the  man  as  he  now  is,  there  that  state 
has  entered  which  b  next  described. — is  blind, 
being  near-sighted.  As  the  A.  V.  renders  this 
clause  'is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off,'  the 
latter  epithet  may  seem  at  first  only  to  repeat  in 
a  weaker  and  almost  contradictory  form,  what  is 
already  expressed  by  the  former.  Hence  it  has 
been  attempted  in  various  ways  to  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  terms.  The  latter 
(which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament) 
has  been  rendered,  f,g*,  '  groping '  (so  substantially 
the  Vulgate,  Tyndale,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin, 
etc) — a  sense,  however,  which  cannot  be  made 
good.  It  has  also  been  rendered  '  shutting  his 
eyes '  (Stephens,  Dietlein,  etc) ;  and  the  idea  has 
thus  been  supposed  to  be  this — '  he  is  blind,  and 
that  by  his  own  fisult,  wilfully  shutting  his  eyes.' 
The  word,  however,  seems  to  describe  not  one 
who  voluntarily  shuts  his  eyes  (although  the  R.  V. 
gives  '  closing  his  eyes '  in  the  margin),  but  one 
who  blinks,  or  contracts  the  eyelids  in  order 
to  see,  one  who  is  short-sighted  or  dim-sighted. 
Thus  the  second  epithet  defines  the  first.  He  is 
'  blind,'  not  seeing  when  he  thinks  he  sees,  not 
seeing  certain  things  as  he  ought  to  see  them. 
And  he  is  this  not  in  the  sense  of  being  '  blind ' 
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to  all  tbings,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  '  near- 
sighted,' seeing  things  in  false  magnitudes,  having 
an  eye  for  things  present  and  at  hand,  but  none 
for  the  distant  realities  of  the  eternal  world.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  therefore  (which  follows 
the  Genevan),  expresses  the  correct  idea ;  which 
tlie  k.  V.  (in  its  text)  gives  more  clearly  as  *  seeing 
only  what  is  near.'  With  what  is  said  here  of 
blindness  compare  such  passages  as  John  ix.  41  ; 
Kom.  ii.  19 ;  i  Cor.  viii.  2 ;  Rev.  iti.  17  ;  and 
especially  i  John  ii.  9-11.— hkying  forgotten  the 
pnrification  of  his  lina  of  old.  The  sins  referred 
to  are  the  sins  of  the  roan's  own  former  heathen 
life,  and  ^t  puriJUaiion  is  that  which  covered  the 
whole  sin  of  his  past  once  for  all  when  he  first 
received  God's  grace  in  Christ.  The  idea  of  a 
purification  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Epistle  10  the  Hebrews  (cf.  chap,  i  3,  ix.  14,  22, 
23,  x.  2).  There  not  only  sins  are  said  to  be 
'  purified,'  but  also  the  conscience,  the  hearf,  the 
heavenly  things,  the  copies  of  the  heavenly  things, 
the  flesh.  The  purification  is  effected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  its  result  is  not  mere  moral 
purity,  but  the  removal  of  guilt,  or  of  the  sense 
and  conscience  of  sin.  So  nere  the  'sins  of  old  ' 
are  said  to  have  been  purified  in  the  sense  of 
having  had  the  uncleanness  belongir*'  to  them 
cleansed  away,  or  their  guilt  removed.  The  phrase 
carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament  custom  of 
sprinkling  blood  on  objects  which  had  become 
defiled,  and  so  relieving  them  of  the  disadvantages 
of  their  ceremonial  uncleanness.  The  'having 
forgotten  '  is  expressed  in  a  way  of  which  we  have 
no  other  instance  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
which  resembles  the  phrase  rendered  'call  to 
remembrance'  in  2  Tim.  L  5.  It  means  literally 
•  having  taken  (or,  incurred)  fvrgetfulness*  It 
gives  a  graver  character  to  the  condition,  repre- 
senting it  perhaps  as  one  which  is  voluntarily 
incurred  or  willingly  suffered,  ox,  it  may  be,  as 
one  which  is  inevitable  where  there  is  neglect  to 
cultivate  grace.  The  sentence  is  introduced  as  a 
further  explanation  of  the  blindness.  The  man 
b  '  blind,*  in  the  sense  of  having  eyes  only  for  what 
is  near  and  tangible,  as  the  consequence  01 
penalty  of  his  forgetting  the  great  change  effected 
m  the  past,  and  living  as  if  he  had  never  been  the 
subject  of  such  grace. 

Ver.  10.  Wherefore,  brethren,  be  the  more 
diligent  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure. 
The '  wherefore  the  tather*  of  the  A.  V.  suggests 
that  the  course  now  to  be  recommended  b  one  to 
be  preferred  to  some  other  course  dealt  with  in 
the  context.  This  b  a  legitimate  interpretation, 
the  Greek  word  meaning  eithet  'rather'  or 
'more,'  and  being  used  {e.^,  i  Cor.  v.  2)  in  order 
to  put  a  contrast  ot  opposition.  It  b  adopted,  too, 
by  not  a  few  interpreters.  Some  construe  the 
idea  thus — instead  of  trying  to  reach  '  knowledge  * 
apart  from  the  practice  of  Christian  grace,  rather 
be  diligent,  etc  (Dietlein).  Others  put  it  so^ 
instead  of  forgetting  the  purification  of  youi  old 
sins,  rather  1^  diligent,  etc  (Hofmann).  Most, 
however,  take  the  term  m  the  sense  of  '  more,' 
connect  the  sentence  immediately  with  what  has 
been  stated  in  vers.  8,  9,  and  regard  it  as  taking 
up  anew  the  exhortation  of  vet.  5,  and  urging  it 
for  these  additional  reasons  wi^  greatei  force. 
The  meaning  then  is  =  the  case  being  as  it  has 
been  explained  in  vers.  8,  9,  let  these  grave  con- 
siderations of  what  b  to  be  gained  by  the  one 
course  and  what  b  to  be  lost  by  the  otnet,  make 


jrou  all  the  more  diligent,  etc  Thb  b  the  one 
mstance  of  the  use  of  the  address  '  brethren '  in 
the  Epbtles  of  Peter.  In  I  PeL  ii.  11,  iv.  12, 
and  in  2  Pet.  iii.  i,  8,  14,  17,  we  get  'beloved.' 
But  what  b  meant  by  making  the  calling  and 
election  suret  Many  interpreters  give  the  theo- 
logical sense  to  both  the  nouns.  So  the  '  calling ' 
as  the  act  of  grace,  which  takes  effect  in  time,  is 
dbtinguished  from  the  '  election  *  as  the  eternal  act 
or  counsel  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Or  the  former  is 
defined  as  that  by  which  we  are  called  in  time  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  latter  as  that  bj 
which  we  are  chosen  in  eternity  for  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  Thus  the  sentence  is  understood  to  be 
an  exhortation  to  make  that  sure  on  our  aide 
which  God  has  made  sure  on  Hb  (Besser) ;  or,  to 
'  confirm  the  inference  as  drawn  especially  by  oar- 
selves  from  the  appearance  to  the  reality  ... 
from  a  good  life  to  a  gracious  condition*  (Llllie)  ; 
or,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  '  have  not  been 
called  in  vain,  on  the  contrary  that  we  have  heen 
elected  *  (Calvin).  But  the  fact  that  the  'election ' 
b  named  after  the  '  calling,'  and  the  awkwardness 
of  speaking  of  the  immutable  decree  of  God  as 
capable  of  being  made  sure  by  us,  indicate  that 
what  b  in  view  here  b  net  the  eternal  election, 
but  the  hbtorical, — that  b  to  say,  the  actual 
separation  of  the  readers  from  their  old  life,  and 
their  introduction  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
So  it  b  taken  by  many  of  the  best  expositors, 
including  Grotius,  Huther,  Hofmann,  SchoU. 
Mason,  Lnmfay.  Those  acts  of  God's  grace  which 
called  them  through  the  preaching  of  Hb  Son's 
Gospel,  and  took  them  out  of  the  wnrld  of 
heathenbm,  were  to  be  made  'sure'  (the  adjective 
is  the  same  as  in  ver.  19 ;  Heb.  iii.  6,  14),  or 
secure,  by  following  them  up  by  diligent  atten- 
tion to  all  the  virtues  into  which  they  haii 
ushered  the  readers.— for,  doing  these  thinga, 
ye  ihall  nevei  stumble.  The  verb  which  the 
A.  V.  renders  '  fall*  b  the  same  which  it  renders 
'  offend  '  in  Jas.  iL  10,  iii.  2,  and  '  stumble '  in 
Kom.  xi.  1 1.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  it  indicates 
a  'step  short  of  falling*  (Plnmptre).  It  b  so 
represented  in  TauPs  quesdon,  'Have  they 
stumbled  Mo/  they  should /att t'  (Rom.  xL  ii)  ; 
and  lames  (iii.  2)  speaks  of  a  stumbling  or 
offending  which  is  not  hopeless.  Here,  however, 
it  manifestly  refers  to  the  final  issue  of  a  forfeiture 
of  salvation  (Hofmann,  Huther,  etc.).  By  the 
'  these  things '  we  may  understand  again,  as  in 
ver.  8,  the  graces  dealt  with  in  the  original 
exhortation.  Not  a  few,  however,  take  the 
phrase  to  refer  simply  to  the  duty  last  mentioned, 
viz.  the  making  the  calling  and  election  sure 
The  plural  form  is  then  explained  as  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  regards  this  '  making  sure '  as 
a  '  many-sided  act '  (Dietlein), — ^as  *  not  a  single 
act,  but  multiform '  (Mason). 

Vex.  II.  For  so  shall  be  richly  f^nnished  for 
yon  the  entrance  into  the  etenud  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  SaTioux  Jesus  Obrist  Anothet 
reason,  and  one  rising  far  superior  to  the  former, 
for  the  careful  cultivation  of  these  graces.  'A 
good  life  can  nevei  be  a  failure.  It  may  be  a  Hf« 
of  many  storms ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
should  end  in  shipwreck  *  (Lillie).  That  was  the 
import  of  the  former  statement.  *  Nay  more,'  it 
b  now  added,  '  such  a  life  shall  have  a  glorious 
ending.'  The  future  of  which  the  believer  b  heir 
is  here  designated  a  '  kingdom.'  In  First  Peter  it 
b  an  'inheritance.'    Nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  is 
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the  '  kingdom  '  described  by  this  adjective,  which  immediately  dealt  with  here  b  not  the  eternal 

the  A.  v.  translates  '  everlasting.'    As  the  word  blessedness  itself,  but  the  entrance  or  admission 

means  much  more  than  simply  the  never-ending  into  it.     Of  this  it  is  said  that  it  shall  be  given 

(although    it    includes    that),    the    R.  V.    more  'richly,' — a  term  which  b  to  be  taken  in  its 

judiciously    renders   it     'eternal.'     llie    A.  V.  ordinary  sense,  and  not  to  be  paraphrased  into 

further  gives  *««  entrance,'  where  Peter  speaks  'certainly*  (Schott),  or  *in  more  than  oneway,' 

of  *the  entrance,' — the  well-understood  entrance  or  'promptly,'  etc.     The  entrance  is  to  be  of  a 

which  formed  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope,  kind  the  reverse  of  the  '  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire  * 

Observe  ako  the  balance  which  is  maintained  (the  (i   Cor.  iii.   15).     It  will   be  liberally  granted, 

verb  being  the  same)  between  what  we  are  to  fur-  joyously  accomplished,  richly  attended — *  so  that 

n£sh  in  our  faith  (ver.  5),  and  viYitXhs  ioh^ fitmished  at  any  time,'  as  Bengel  well  expounds  it,  '  not  as 

to  lis.     It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  entrance  is  if  escaping  from  shipwreck,  or  from  fire,  but  in  a 

in  reserve  for  us  that  b  asserted  here,  but  the  kind  sort  of  triumph,  you  may  enter  in  with  an  un- 

of  entrance  which  is  secured  by  a  life  of  growing  stumbling  step,  and  take  delight  in  things  past, 

graciousness.     Neither  is  it  exactly  the  doctrine  of  present,  and  to  come.'    Milton's  14th  Sonnet  has 

de^ees  of  future  blessedness  that  is  touched  on  been  compared  with  this.     See  specially  the  lines 

here.     It  b  supposed  by  many  that  the  truth  in  which  he  speaks  thus  of  the  *  works  and  alms 

struck  here  b  that  which  appears  in  such  passages  and  all  thy  good  endeavour '  of  the  deceased 

as  Matt  X.  15,  Luke  vi.  38,  xii.  47,  John  xiv.  2,  friend : — 
2  Cor.  ix.  6,  Gal.  vL  8,  viz.  that  '  according  to 

our   different  degrees  of  improvement   of    God's  '  Lov«  led  them  on ;  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best. 

grtue  here,  will  be  our  different  degrees  of  panicipa-  .  Thy  handmaids,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple  beams 

tion  in   His  everiasUng  ^ory  hereafter  \yiJk^.  *"/„r';;:C£'ilS3.''o''f  lll^o^lSJitTA.™- 

worth  ;  see  also  Bishop  Bull  s  Sermon,  vil  vol.  1.  Before  the  Judge :  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest, 

p.    168k    as    there    referred    to).      But    what    b  And  drink  thy  fill  ofpure  immortal  streams.' 
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The  Writer^ s  intention  to  provide  for  the  Remembrance  of  these  things,  specially 
in  view  of  the  Certainty  of  Christ's  Coming. 

12  TT  THEREFORE  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  always*  "joxlv^a'* 

VV       in  *  remembrance  of  these  things,  though  ye  know    ^j*^  ";.**• 

13  them,  and  be'  Established  in  the  *  present   truth.*      Yea,  I    jJ^;7  = 
'think  it  meet,*  as  long  as  I  am  in  this 'tabernacle,  to -^ stir  *j^P^r-^»« J 

14  you  up,   by  ''putting   you    in   remembrance:*   knowing  that    ^'JJhci'iii. a, 

*  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,'  even  as  our  Lord    \>\^^^^.^ 

15  Jesus  Christ  hath'  '  showed  me.     Moreover,  I  will  *  endeavour,'    ^.7u?L 
that  you  may  be  able  after  my  '  decease  to  have  these  things  '  HeS.'*jriL  m. 

16  always    in    remembrance.'      For    we    have"   not    ** followed    coLu*«. 

*  cunningly-devised  ''fables,"  when  we  ^made  known  unto  you  ^A«siiu'46w 
the  power  and  ^coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were    i'oi*?.  1.4. 

17  eye-witnesses  of  his  '"majesty.     For  he  received"  from  God '^Mi^iv;38!39; 
the  Father  'honour  and  glory,  when  there  'came  such  a  voice    j'^'^/xs!^' 

xCh.  iii.  z ;  «  Tim.  i.  5.  ACh.  it.  x.  t  See  refs.  at  x  Pet.  L  zi.         A  Gal  ii.  xo ;  Eph.  iv.  3 ;  z  Thes.  ii.  Z7 ; 

•  ^m.  ii.  z^.  iv.  9,  az  ;  Tit.  iii.  za ;  Heb.  iv.  xz  ;  a  Pet.  i.  to,  iii.  14.  /  La.  ix.  31 ;  Heb.  xi.  aa.  mCh.  ii.  a,  Z5. 

«  a  Tim.  liL  15.  0\  Tim.  i.  ^  iv.  7 ;  a  Tim.  iv.  4 :  Tit.  i.  Z4.  p  Lu.  ii.  Z5 :  Ja  xv.  zs ;  Acts  ii.  a8  ;  Rom.  ix.  as, 
t3.  xvL  a6 ;  Phil  iv.  6,  etc  q  Mat.  xxiv.  3,  ay,  37,  39  ;  z  Cor.  xv.  as,  xvi.  Z7  ;  a  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  x.  zo;  Phil.  L  a6,  u.  za; 
z  Thes.  iu  Z9,  iiL  13,  iv.  Z5,  v.  as ;  a  Th«i.  ii.  z,  8,  9 ;  Jas.  v.  7,  8 ;  a  Pet.  iii.  4,  la ;  z  Jo.  ii.  «8.  r  Lu.  ix.  43 ;  Acta 

six.  a?.  9  Rom.  ii.  7,  zo.  /  Vers.  18,  ao ;  AcU  ii.  a. 

*  rather^  Wherefore  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  put  you  *  are 

*  the  truth  which  is  with  you  *  or.  But  I  consider  it  right 

*  in  the  way  of  reminder 

*  literally,  knowing  that  quick  as  the  putting  off  of  my  tabernacle 

'  omit  hath  *  rather^  But  I  shall  also  diligently  provide 

*  rather,  that  at  all  times  after  my  decease  ye  may  be  able  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  these  things 

*®  did  "  ory  myths  "  literally.  For  having  received 
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to  him"  from  the  excellent  glory,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,"  «^»ra.$r 

1 8  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.    And  this  voice  which  came  from    ^!*-3s-* 

^  pEk.  111.5; 

heaven  we  heard,"  when  we  were  with  him  in  the    holy  mount.    Jj^  ▼-.'s; 

19  We  have  also  a  more  "sure  word  of  prophecy,**  whereunto  ye  ^£^1$:  ,5. 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  'light "  that  shineth  in  a  ^^'^l' ' 
dark"  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  ^ arise  in    5j;.^'t*7f' 

20  your  hearts:   knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the'^^^i^^S; 

21  Scripture  is  of"  any  *  private  "  interpretation :  for  the  prophecy  l^'^^Jt^, 
came  not  in  old  time"  by  the  'will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  Sialic 
God  spake  as  they  were  *  moved  by  the  holy  Ghost"  •'^  jiLrji,^ 

s  Jo.  i.  II,  41,  £▼.  44 ;  Rom.  viii.  39,  x.  3 ;  Actt  hr.  93,  etc         « Jer.  zxiu.  s6 ;  Tit.  L 13.        ^  Vcr.  17. 

*•  rather^  when  such  a  voice  was  borne  to  him  by  the  sublime  Glory 

**  or^  my  Son,  my  beloved    **  or^  And  this  voice  we  heard  borne  out  of  heaven 

*•  or^  And  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  more  sure  *'  lamp 

*•  or,  as  in  margin  of  R.  K,  squalid  *•  onUt  the 

*•  Cometh  of;  also  omit  any     .     ^^  or,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  R,  K,  special 

**  literally y  for  not  by  the  will  of  man  was  prophecy  ever  borne 

**  or,  but  being  borne  by  the  Holy  Spirit  men  spake  from  God. 


The  writer  next  expresses  his  resolution  to  use 
the  brief  portion  of  life  now  remaining  to  him  in 
recalling  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  great 
truths  to  which  he  has  been  referring,  and  in 
making  prqvision  for  the  recollection  of  them  after 
his  own  decease.  He  avows  the  deep  solicitude 
which  he  feels  in  regard  to  this,  and  his  anxiety 
that  the  gift  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  obligations 
connected  with  it,  may  not  be  forgotten  or  thought 
little  of,  when  the  living  voice  of  apostolic  teaching 
ceases  to  admonish  and  remind.  He  is  at  pains 
to  explain  why  he  has  made  such  a  resolution 
and  entertains  such  anxiety.  It  is  because  of 
the  certainty  and  gravity  of  that  'power  and 
coming '  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
by  his  brother  Apostles  and  himself.  He  is 
desirous  to  have  the  minds  of  his  readers  filled 
with  this  above  all  things,  and  their  lives  coloured 
and  directed  by  it,  because  every  other  Christian 
interest  and  all  Christian  duty  are  bound  up  with 
it.  In  words  touched  with  the  light  which  is  shed 
by  the  solemn  recollection  of  the  past,  the  aged 
writer  speaks  of  the  witnesses  to  which  he  can 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  certainty  of  these  things 
which  had  been  preached  with  respect  to  the 
Lord's  Coming,  and  the  manner  of  life  which 
befitted  its  anticipation.  These  witnesses  are 
found  in  the  transfiguration  scene  and  the  voice  of 
prophecy.  The  verses  form  a  paracraph  complete 
witnin  itself,  with  a  character  and  with  contents 
entirely  its  own.  It  comes  in,  however,  quite 
appropriately  as  an  intermediate  section.  It 
makes  a  natural  appendix  to  the  first  division  of 
the  Epistle,  which  is  itself  a  kind  of  summary  of 
subjects  handled  at  greater  length,  but  with  much 
the  same  phraseologyi  and  in  much  the  same 
spirit,  in  the  h  irst  Epistle.  It  also  prepares  the 
way,  particularly  by  tne  prominence  given  to  the 
*  power  and  coming '  of  the  Lord,  for  the  very 
different  paragraph  which  follows  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Ver.  12.  Wherefore  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  put  you  in  Temembrance  regarding  thoe 
things.  The  *  wherefore*  represents  the  resolution 
now  expressed  as  having  its  reason  in  what  has  been 


already  said.  That  may  be  either  the  immediately 
preceding  thought  or  the  tenor  of  the  prerious 
section  as  a  whole.  The  motive  lies  in  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  endowment  of 
l^ralce  received  from  Christ,  or,  more  particularly, 
m  the  consideration  that  the  entrance  into  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  Him  who  bestows  that  endow- 
ment can  be  'richly  furnished'  only  to  those  who  do 
the  things  which  have  been  recommended.  The 
phrase  '  these  things '  is  taken  by  some  to  refer  to 
what  follows,  namely,  the  statement  in  vet.  16 
about  the  Lord's  Advent ;  by  others  its  reference 
is  limited  to  one  particular  subject,  such  as  the 
graces  enumerated  m  vers.  5-7  (Hofmann),  or  the 
kingdom  and  its  future  (de  Wette).  It  is  best 
taken,  however,  as  pointing  back  to  the  whole 
burden  of  the  opening  statement — the  duty  ol 
Christian  progress,  the  necessity  of  Christian 
diligence,  the  blessings  secured  by  the  right 
course,  Uie  loss  entailed  by  the  opposite.  The 
writer  professes  his  constant  resuiiness  (the 
'always^  qualifies  the  'ready'  rather  than  the 
'put  in  remembrance')  to  preserve  in  them  a 
loving  recollection  of  these  facts  and  responsi- 
bilities. Greater  point,  too,  is  given  to  the 
resolution  by  adopting,  instead  of  the  n^ative 
reading  of  the  A.  V.  and  the  Received  Text,  *I 
will  not  be  negligent,'  the  positive,  and  far  better 
supported,  reading  of  the  R.  V.  and  most  critical 
editors,  '  I  shall  be  ready,'  or,  as  it  also  may  be 
rendered,  'I  shall  be  sure,'  'I  shall  proceed.' 
The  formula  occurs  only  once  again  in  the  N.  T., 
viz.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  where  the  A.  V.  translates 
it  simply  '  ye  shall  hear.'—  though  ye  know  them, 
and  are  established  in  the  truth  which  is  with 
yon.  Again,  as  in  ver.  8,  with  something  like 
the  courteous  tact  of  Paul  (comp.  €,g,  Rom.  xv.  14, 
etc)  and  John  (i  John  iL  21),  the  writer  speaks 
as  if  his  anxiety  after  all  were  superfluous.  The 
term  rendered  '  established '  is  the  one  which  we 
have  already  had  in  i  Pet  v.  10.  It  is  the  vrord 
which  Christ  used  in  forewarning  Peter  (Luke 
xxiL  32,  although  the  A  V.  varies  the  translation 
there — '  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren ').    The  cognate  noun  appears  In  the 
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wcid  rendered  '  stcdfastneas '  in  2  Pet.  iii.  17. 
The  A«  v.,  by  adopting  the  literal  translation  of 
the  last  words,  'toe  present  truth/  is  apt  to 
soggest  an  erroneous  idea.  What  is  meant  is 
neither  the  truth  which  specially  suits  thi  present 
timu^  nor  the  truth  which  is  at  present  under  con' 
sieUratiottf  nor  even  (as  Bengel  puts  it)  the 
iolfilled  truth  of  O.  T.  promise  and  prophecy, 
but  the  truth  which  \%  present  vrithyou^  which  has 
come  into  their  possession  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  idea  is  much  the  same  as 
that  expressed  bjr  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv.  i.  The 
phrase  occurs  again  in  Col.  i.  6,  where  '  the  word 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel '  is  spoken  of  as  that 
*  which  is  come  unto  you.' 

Ver.  I  J.  Bat  I  oomidor  it  light,  10  long  aa  I 
am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  yon  np  in  the  way 
ofvaminder.  'But*  represents  the  sense  better 
than  the  *  And '  of  the  R.  V.  Although  he  gives 
them  credit  for  knowing  these  truths  already,  and 
being  firmly  grounded  in  them,  he  deems  it,  never' 
tJUUss,  a  duty  not  to  be  silent  or  regard  them  as 
beyond  danger.  Their  danger,  on  uie  contrary, 
is  so  grave  that  he  must  speak  to  them  as  long  as 
life  lasts  (com p.  Phil.  L  7) ;  and  this  with  the 
special  object  of  stirring  them  up,  or  rousing 
them  (the  verb  occurs  again  in  chap.  liL  i,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  Gospels,  and 
there  always  with  the  literal  sense,  Mark  iv.  38, 39 ; 
Luke  viiL  24 ;  John  vL  18),  and  keeping  them,  by 
continuous  reminders,  awake  to  all  that  spiritually 
coDcems  them.  The  body  is  here  figuratively 
described  as  a  tent  or  'tabernacle'  by  a  word 
which  occurs  again  in  the  figurative  sense  in  the 
next  verse,  and  once  in  the  literal  sense,  viz.  in 
Acts  vii.  46.  It  is  a  longer  form  of  the  term  used 
by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  v.  I,  4,  and  of  another  which 
occurs  repeatedly  elsewhere,  e»g.  in  the  record  of 
Peter's  own  wonis  at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt 
xviii.  4;  Mark  ix.  5,  etc.).  The  figure  was  a 
somewhat  common  one  in  later  Classical  Greek, 
particularly  in  medical  writers.  It  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  body  is  the  mere  tenement  of  the 
man,  and  a  fragile  one,  erected  for  a  night's  sojourn 
and  quickly  taken  down.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(ix.  15)  we  have  the  same  figure,  with  a  somewhat 
different  application — '  a  corruptible  body  weighs 
down  the  soul ;  and  the  earthen  tent  burdens 
the  much-thinking  mind.'  The  Christian  Father 
Lactantius  uses  it  thus :  '  This,  which  is  presented 
to  the  eyes,  is  not  man,  but  is  the  tabernacle  of 
man ;  whose  quality  and  figure  is  seen  thoroughly, 
not  from  the  form  of  the  small  vessel  in  which  he 
Is  contained,  but  from  his  deeds  and  habits' 
(ilL  3,  Rama^e's  rendering).  Here,  according  to 
Bengel,  '  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  briefness 
of  its  abode  in  a  mortal  body,  and  the  ease  of 
departure  in  the  faith,  are  implied.' 

Ver.  14.  Knowing  that  qnick  is  the  putting 
off  of  my  tabernacle.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
metaphor  here.  The  idea  of  a  'putting  off' 
(the  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  x  Pet. 
iii.  21),  or  denuding^  which  is  applicable  to  a 
garnuntj  takes  the  place  of  the  striking  or 
taking  down  which  holds  good  of  the  '  tent '  or 
'tabernacle.'  We  have  a  similar  mixture  of 
metaphors  in  Ps.  civ.  2,  'who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain '  {i.e.  the  curtain  of  a 
tent),  llie  same  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  iv.  1-3, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  come  naturally 
to  Paul  at  leasty  through  his  familiaitty  with  the 
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tent  of  Cilician  haircloth,  'which  might  almost 
equally  suggest  the  idea  of  a  habitation  and  a 
vesture.*  (bee  Dean  Stanley's  Comm.  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  413.)  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  point  intended  by 
the  'quick.'  The  epithet  is  a  rare  form  (in 
Classical  Greek  purely  poetical,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
found  only  here  and  in  chap.  ii.  i)  of  the  ordinary 
adjective  which  means  either  sivi/t  or  sudden. 
It  may  indicate  either  the  speediness  of  the 
approach  of  death,  or  the  speediness  of  the  work 
of  death.  In  the  one  case  Peter's  motive  for 
stirring  them  up  is  his  knowledge  of  the  brief 
interv^  that  had  separated  him  from*  death. 
In  the  other  it  is  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  have  a  swift  and  sudden  death, 
a  mode  of  death  which  admonishes  him  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  then  which  can  be  done 
now.  The  latter  idea  is  favoured  bv  the  reference 
which  immediately  follows  to  what  had  been 
made  known  to  Peter  by  Christ  Himself.  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  one  who  was  already 
far  advanced  in  life  to  adduce  a  declaration  of 
Christ's  as  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
nearness  of  his  own  end.  It  is  quite  in  point 
for  him,  however,  to  cite  such  a  declaration 
as  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  death  he  was  to  die.  And  we  see  plainly 
from  the  narrative  of  the  incident  which  in  ail 
probability  was  in  Peter's  mind, — an  incident 
which  it  was  left  to  his  brother  in  the  apostleship 
and  companion  in  the  scene  itself  to  record  at 
length  and  to  interpret  (John  xxi  18,  19),  that 
what  was  communicated  was  his  destiny  to  die  a 
sharp,  sudden,  violent  death.  The  latter  view, 
therefore,  is  adopted  by  Wycliffe  (alone  among 
the  old  English  Versions),  the  Vulgate,  and 
many  of  the  foremost  interpreters  (Bengel,  Huther, 
Schott,  Hofmann,  Plumptre,  Alford,  Mason, 
etc).  The  former,  however,  is  preferred  by 
Dr.  Lumby  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  A  V., 
Tyndale  (who  gives  '  the  time  is  at  hand  that  I 
must  put  off,'  etc.),  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and 
the  Rhemish. — even  as  onr  Lord  Jeeua  Ohxiat 
ihowed  me.  Not  ^hath  showed  me,'  as  the 
A.  V.  puts  it,  but  *  shouted  me'  (comp  also 
I  Pet.  i.  II,  where  the  word  is  rendered  '  signify '), 
the  reference  being  to  the  one  memorable  intima- 
tion made  by  the  Sea  of  GaUlee.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  suppose,  as  is  done  by  some,  that 
Peter  had  received  another  special  revelation, 
bearing  on  the  time  of  his  death. 

Ver.  15.  But  I  shall  also  give  diligence  (or, 
diligently  provitie)  that  at  all  times  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  decease  to  caU  np  the  memory  of 
these  things.  The  A  V.  b  slightly  at  fault  here 
both  as  to  terms  and  as  to  arrangement.  '  More- 
over '  less  correctly  conveys  the  idea  than  •  but '  or 
(as  in  the  R.  V.)  '  yea.'  For  the  writer  is  rather 
resuming  and  amplifying  the  statement  made  in 
ver.  12,  than  explaining  some  additional  provision 
which  be  meant  to  make.  The  'always,'  which 
the  A  y.  connects  with  the  '  have  in  remem- 
brance,' rather  defines  the  '  may  be  able  after  my 
decease.'  The  word,  too,  properly  speaking, 
means  '  on  each  occasion,'  or  '  at  all  times  as  they 
rise.'  The  phrase  rendered  'have  in  remem- 
brance '  is  one  found  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. 
In  Classical  Greek  it  means  to  '  make  mention 
of.'  It  is  possible  that  it  has  that  meaning  here, 
and  that  the  writer  expresses  his  desire  to  make 
it  possible  for  his  readers  to  report  these  things  to 
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Others.  It  is  generally  taken,  however,  in  the 
modiBed  sense  of  reccUling  to  memory  ;  which  has 
the  analogy  of  similar  modts  of  ( xpression  {e,g,  in 
Rom.  i.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  16),  and  is  in  harmuny  with 
the  thought  of  the  previous  verses.  Various 
views  are  entertained  of  what  is  exactly  referred 
to  in  this  promise  or  resolution.  It  is  supposed, 
e.g..,  that  Peter  alludes  to  the  two  Episiles  as  a 
written  provision  he  was  to  leave  behind  him. 
But  the  form  of  the  resolution,  '  I  shall  give 
diligence,'  does  not  easily  fit  in  with  that.  It  is 
supposed,  too,  that  he  may  have  in  view  the 
training  and  appointment  of  teachers  to  succeed 
him,  or  the  transcription  of  copies  of  his  Epistles  for 
wide  distribution,  or  the  preparation  of  a  Gospel 
(namely,  that  of  Mark)  under  his  direction. 
Most  probably,  however,  he  is  simply  expressing 
his  iniention  to  continue  to  communicate  with 
them,  as  he  had  already  been  doing,  on  the  great 
truths  of  the  Go!:pel  as  long  as  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  thus  to  ann  them  to  the 
utmost  against  the  peril  of  foiget fulness.  Not  a 
few  Roman  Catholic  interpreters,  including  some 
of  the  very  best,  have  construed  this  into  a  state- 
ment of  Peter's  permanent  supervision  of  the 
Church,  and  even  his  heavenly  intercession  in 
behalf  of  it.  Notice  that  the  word  rendered 
'decease'  here  means  literally  'exodus,' and  is 
the  very  term  used  in  Luke's  account  of  the 
Transfiguration  (ix.  31).  Elsewhere  it  occurs  only 
once,  and  that  in  the  literal  sense,  vir.  in 
Heb.  xi  22,  where  it  is  translated  'depart- 
ing.* 

Ver.  16.  For  we  did  not  foUow  cunningly 
devised  myths,  when  we  made  known  to  yon 
the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohritt 
The  change  from  the  *  I '  which  the  writer  has 
used  through  vers.  12,  13,  14,  15,  to  'we 'here  is 
to  be  noticed.  He  is  to  speak  now  not  of  his  own 
personal  resolutions  and  expectations,  but  of  what 
he  had  preached  in  conjunction  with  other  apostles, 
and  specially  of  one  si<;nificant  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  company  with  John  and  James. 
The  •  follow  *  is  expressed  by  a  strong  compound 
verb  which  occurs  m  no  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  indeed  only  twice  again  (chap.  ii. 
2,  15).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  convey  the  idea 
of  following  a  false  lead.  But  it  expresses  rather 
the  closeness  of  the  following.  The  phrase  ren- 
dered *  fables '  by  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  is  the  term 
'  myths '  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  Classics.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  only  here  and  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (i  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7  ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
4 ;  Tit.  L  14).  The  '  myths '  are  defined  (by  the 
participle  of  a  verb  which  is  used  here  in  the  bad 
sense,  but  which  has  the  good  sense  of  meUitng 
wise,  in  the  only  other  New  l  estament  passage 
where  it  occurs,  viz.  2  Tim.  iii.  lO  as  '  cunningly 
devised,'  or  cleverly  elaborated,  Wycliffe  and  the 
Rhemish  give  'unwise,'  'unlearned,' which  is  an 
inadequate  rendering.  Cranmer  gives  'deceitful ;' 
Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  'deceivable,'  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  particular  myths 
which  are  in  view.  Some  have  advocated  the 
extraordinary  opinion  that  they  were  Christian 
myths,— legends  like  those  which  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  other  curious  products  of  early 
Christian  literature,  show  to  have  become  con- 
nected, within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  with 
the  history  of  Christ's  birth  and  opening  life. 
Others  take  them  to  have  been  fancies  of  the  kind 
which  afterwards  took  shape  in  the  Gnostic  specu- 


lations about  wisdom  and  the  aeons  and  emanations 
from    Deity.      Others   identify  them    with    the 
ordinary  heathen  myths,  specially  those  about  the 
descent  of  the  g<  ds  to  earth.     Many  regard  them 
to  be  Jewish  myths, — such  monstroas  rabbinical 
embellishments    of   Old    Testament    history   as 
appear   in   the    apocryphal  books.     Probability 
lies,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side  of  this  last  view, 
particularly  if   the    parallel    statements    in    the 
Pastoral  Epistles  are  found  to  suit  best  as  warnings 
against  the  '  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an 
unspiritual,  Pharisaic  study  of  Uie  Old  Testament, 
disputatious,  cleaving  to  the  letter,    and   losing 
itself  in    useless    hair-splittings    and    rabbinical 
fables  *  (Neander,  Planting  fif  Christianity ^  L  p. 
342,    Bohn).     In  this  case  we  may  the   better 
undei^tand,  perhaps,  why  so  much  of  the  teaching 
of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude  turns  upon  the 
oldest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  history.     It 
may  be  that  these,  along  with  others  outside  the 
Old    Testament    itself,    but   dealing    with    Old 
Testament  personages  and  events,  were  the  subjects 
of  the  rabbinical,  l^endary  embeilishments  ;  that 
they  were  made  use  of  by  the  false  teachers  to 
whom  Peter  refers ;  and  that,  as  Canon  Mason 
suggests,  Jude  and  he,  therefore,  were  'fighting 
these  seducers  with  their  own  weapons.'     Another 
Question  to  which  different  answers  are  given  is 
tnis — What  communication  is  alluded  to  in  the 
statement,  'we  made  known  to  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our   Lord  Jesus   Christ '  ?    The 
term  'coming,'  which  means  literally  *  presence,' 
does  not  denote,  as  Ls  sup{>osed   by  some  good 
interpreters,  either    Christ's  earthly  life  or  His 
Nativity.     Here,  as  in  chap.  iii.  4,  Matt   xxiv. 
3,  27,  I  Cor.  XV.  23,  I  Thess.  iii.    19,  etc,  it 
expresses    His    Second   Advent^    His    return    in 
judgment.     This    teaching,    therefore,    on    the 
*  power '  (or  '  fulness  of  the  might  of  the  glorified 
I^rd')    (Huther)  and    'advent*    of   Christ,    is 
identified  by  some  with  that  which  is  given  by 
Peter  himself  in  his  former  Epistle ;  and  it  is 
stt^ested  then    that    the   novel  and  mysterious 
declaration  about  '  the  spirits  in  prison '  may  have 
exposed  Peter  to    misunderstandings  which   he 
wished  to    remove  (so   PI  umpire}.     But  as  the 
writer  uses  the  plural  '  we,'  and  obviously  associ- 
ates himself  with  others  in  what  he  proceeds  here 
to  say,  it  seems  best  to  understand  him  to  refer 
generally  to  what  he  and  his  comrades  in  the 
apostleship  had  proclaimed  on  the  subject,  whether 
by  oral    communication    or    by    written.     This 
teaching,    however    it    may    have    reached    the 
parties  immediately  addressed  here,    would   be 
known  to  them  to  carry  the  weight  of  apostolic 
authority  with  it. — ^bnt  were  eye-witnesBee  of  his 
majesty.     This  term  for  '  eye-witness '  is  peculiar 
to  the  present  passage.     The  cognate  verb,  too, 
is  used   in    the  New  Testament  only  by   Peter 
(i  Pet.  ii.  12,  iii   2  ;  which  see).     They  are  the 
technical  words  in  Classical  Greek  for  the  final 
stage  of  initiation  into  the  Eleusiniau  mysteries. 
The    noun  may  carry   with  it  here  the  idea  of 
privileged  spectators,  or  eye-witnesses  of  something 
which  was  hidden  from  others.     The  other  term, 
'  majesty,*  applied  here  to  the  glorious  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  Transfiguration,  is  found  only 
twice  again  in  the  New  1  estament,  viz.  in  Luke's 
account  (ix.  43)  of  the  amazement  felt   by  the 
people    at    'the  mighty  power'  (as  it  is  there 
rendered)   of  God   seen   in   the   miracle  which 
followed  the  Transfiguration;  and  in  the  same 
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'Writer's  description  of  the  '  magnificence  *  (as  the 
same  term  is  here  translated)  of  Diana  (Acts  xix. 
27).  In  the  original  tiie  whole  sentence  has  a 
turn  which  may  be  represented  thus — *  For  it  was 
not  as  having  followed  cleverly-contrived  myths 
that  we  made  known  to  you  the  power  and 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  as  having 
become  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty.* 

Ver.  17.  For  he  received  from  God  the 
Father  hononr  and  glory.  In  the  original  it 
is  'For  having  received,' etc,  the  sentence  being 
broken  by  what  is  said  about  the  voice,  and  the 
writer  hurrying  on  to  the  conclusion  unmindful 
of  the  fact.  "Hie  title  *  Father '  is  appropriately 
introduced  here,  as  the  testimony  which  Christ 
received  from  God  was  one  to  His  own  Sonship. 
The  same  conjunction  of  *  honour  *  and  'glory,*  or 
•praise,*  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  7,  10.  In  I  Pet. 
i.  7  wc  have  the  richer  conjunction  of  *  praise  and 
honour  and  glory,*  or,  as  the  better  reading  gives 
it,  *  praise  and  glory  and  honour.'  Certain 
distinctions  are  attempted  between  the  two  terms 
here,  the  'honour*  being  supposed  to  refer, ^^., 
specially  to  the  honourable  witness  borne  by  the 
voice,  and  the  *  glory*  to  the  light  that  shone 
aliout  Christ,  or  broke  forth  from  Him.  Such 
distinctions,  however,  are  precarious.  The  thing 
dwelt  on  isnot  the  splendour  of  Christ'sown  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion,  but  the  tribute  which  came 
by  the  voice.  The  two  terms,  therefore,  are 
generally  descriptive  either  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenes  or  of  the  majesty  of  that  particular 
tribute.  Compare  with  this  the  words  of  another 
eye  -  witness  of  the  same  event ;  John  i.  14.— 
when  sach  a  voice  was  borne  to  him  by  the 
mblime  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.  'ITie  voice  is  called  *such  a 
voice,'  that  is  to  say,  'such  as  I  am  now  to 
record,'  or  perhaps  '  a  voice  so  wonderful  in  kind.' 
It  is  also  described,  both  here  and  in  the  next 
verse,  not  as  'coming,'  but  as  being  'borne  *  or 
*  brought'  to  him,  the  verb  employed  being  that 
which  is  applied  again  to  the  prophets  as  '  moved ' 
or  ^bornt  hy\\\t.  Holy  Spirit  (in  ver.  21),  and 
also  to  the  *  rushing*  (as  it  is  there  rendered) 
mighty  wind,  noticed  by  Luke  in  his  narrative  of 
the  Pentecostal  descent  (Acts  ii.  2).  The  next 
words  are  rendered  '  from  the  excellent  glory  '  by 
the  A.  V. ;  in  which  it  follows  Cranmer  and  the 
Genevan.  Tyndale  gives  *  from  excellent  glory  ; ' 
Wycliffe,  *  from  the  great  glory ; '  the  Khemish, 
'from  the  magnificent  glory.'  'Excellent'  is  a 
somewhat  weak  representation  of  the  adjective, 
which  means  rather  '  magnificent  *  or  'sublime.' 
This  is  its  only  New  Testament  occurrence.  The 
'from'  also  is  in  reality  'by,*  the  preposition 
being  the  one  regularly  used  with  that  sense  after 
passive  verbs.  Hence  many  of  the  best  recent 
interpreters  regard  the  words  as  a  designation  of 
God,  and  translate  them  '  by  the  sublime  majesty.' 
In  support  of  this.  Matt  xxvi.  64  is  referred  to, 
where  the  term  *  power '  is  taken  to  be  a  title  of 
God.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  phrase  is 
due  to  Peter  mentally  likening  the  cloua  out  of 
which  the  voice  broke  to  the  glory-cloud  of  the 
Sheckinahy  which  was  to  Israel  the  visible  sign  of 
the  Divine  presence.  The  testimony  uttered  by 
the  voice  diffeis  very  slightly  from  the  form  in 
which  it  is  reported  in  Matthew's  Gospel.  A 
shorter  form  is  given  in  Mark  (ix.  7)  and  Luke 
<ix.  35).  Here  the  reading  which  is  preferred  by 
the    most    recent    editors   gives   it  still  greater 


intensity.  It  may  be  represented  thus — *  My  Son, 
My  beloved  One,  this  is, — in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.'  The  *  well  pleased  '  is  given  in  the  past 
tense  (  =  *on  whom  I  set  My  good  pleasure'),  as 
expressive  of  the  change! essness  of  the  satisfaction 
once  for  all  placed  in  Him. 

Ver.  18.  And  this  voice  we  heard  borne  ont 
of  heaven,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount  The  character  of  the  Divine  testimony 
to  Christ  is  thus  yet  more  carefully  described,  in 
respect  both  of  its  own  directness  and  of  the 
credibility  of  the  report  which  was  given  of  it.  It 
came  immediately  from  heaven.  It  was  reported, 
too,  by  those  who  were  present  with  Christ 
Himself  on  the  occasion,  and  were  both  eye- 
witnesses and  ear-witnesses  of  what  took  place, 
not  only  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  scene,  but 
hearing  with  their  own  ears  the  voice.  By  the 
*  holy  mount '  is  to  be  understood  not  the  temple- 
mount  (as  if  the  voice  referred  to  were,  as  Grotius 
imagined,  that  recorded  in  John  xii.  28),  but  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Peter  does  not  identify 
it  with  either  Hermon  or  Tabor.  He  gives  it, 
however,  the  same  honourable  title  that  Zion 
enjoyed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sacred 
associations  now  connected  with  it,  and  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  manifestation  of 
Divinity,  had  made  it  'holy'  ground.  So,  as 
Calvin  notices,  the  spot  where  Jehovah  appeared 
to  Moses  liecame  '  holy '  ground.  -  It  is  interesting 
to  ob.-erve  how  in  his  old  age  Peter's  mind 
is  filled  with  the  wonders  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  how  he  finds  in  the  glory  which  he 
witnessed  there  a  presage  of  the  glory  in  which 
Christ  was  to  return.  It  may  be  asked  why  he 
singles  out  this  particular  event,  and  only  this  one, 
when  he  feels  called  to  assert  the  historical  basis 
of  his  teaching,  and  to  repudiate  all  suspicion  of 
legendary  mixture.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
truths  which  at  present  he  is  pressing  on  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers,  are  those  relating  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  that  Coming  in  power  and 
judgment  which  was  doubted,  denied,  and  scoffed 
at  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
instance  the  sudden  glory  which  he  had  witnessed 
breaking  forth  from  and  encircling  Christ's  person 
on  the  Mount.  In  that  he  recognised  an  earnest 
of  the  power  in  which  Christ  was  to  return.  It  is 
rightly  observed,  too,  that  this  entire  statement, 
given  as  it  is  independently,  with  variations  of  its 
own,  and  not  professing  to  be  quoted  from  any 
written  narrative,  is  an  important  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (so  Plumptre,  etc.). 

Ver.  19.  And  we  have  more  sure  the  pro- 
phetic word.  Such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  a 
clause  the  exact  point  of  which  is  not  a  little  un- 
certain. The  context,  specially  what  is  said  in 
vers.  20,  21,  chap.  ii.  I,  shows  that  we  are  to 
understand  by  *  the  prophetic  word  *  here  (cf.  the 
phrase  *  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets '  in  Rom. 
xvi.  26),  neither  the  Gospel  (Luther),  nor  the 
written  or  spoken  prophecies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  these  along  with  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  (Plumptre),  but  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture itself  as  a  whole,  or  the  sum  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  regarding  Christ  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  a  comparison  is  instituted.  For  the  adjective, 
which  is  elsewhere  used  to  describe  the  '  promise  * 
as  sure  (Rom.  iv.  i6\  the  'word  spoken  by 
angels'  as  stedfast  (Heb.  ii.  2),  the  anchor  of  the 
soul  as  'sure  and  stedfast*  (Heb.  vi.  19),  etc.,  is 
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not  to  be  rendered  'very  sure,'  ms  some  have 
imagined,  but  means  '  more  sure/  or  '  more  sted- 
fast.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
prophetic  word  is  compared  with  itself  or  with 
something  else.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Some,  indeed,  who  favour  the  latter 
\-iew,  take  the  comparison  to  lie  between  the  pro- 
phetic word  and  the  '  cunningly  devised  myths,' 
which  have  l)een  already  repudiated,  lliis,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely.  With  much  better  reason  others 
conceive  the  prophetic  word  as  it  once  was  to  be 
compared  with  the  same  word  as  it  now  is,  the 
point  being  that  its  entire  testimony  on  the  subject 
of  Christ's  '  power  and  Coming '  has  been  made 
surer  than  before  by  the  historical  accomplishment 
of  so  much  of  its  witness  to  the  Messiah,  or  (as 
others  prefer  to  put  it)  by  the  confirmation  lent  it 
through  the  record  borne  to  Christ  in  the  voice 
and  the  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  clause  might  then  be  rendered,  *  and  we  have 
the  prophetic  word  made  more  sure.'  So  it  is 
paraphrased  by  Mr.  Humphry — 'having  been 
witnesses  of  His  majesty  and  hearers  of  His  voice 
from  heaven,  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  made 
more  firm  (as  a  foundation  of  our  faith)  by  the 
fulfilment  which  it  has  received '  {Comm,  on  the 
Revised  Version^  p.  450).  Among  the  English 
Versions,  the  Rhemish  and  the  Revised  adopt 
this  view.  The  A.  V.  itself  is  wrong.  The 
clause,  however,  admits  another  meaning,  which 
may  be  freely  given  thus :  *  and  we  have  a 
more  sure  word,  namely  the  prophetic  word  ; ' 
or,  '  we  have  something  surer  still,  namely  the 
prophetic  word.'  In  this  case  the  testimony 
pf  the  Old  Testament  is  referred  to  as  of 
greater  certainty,  or  as  carrying  in  it  greater 
power  of  conviction,  than  even  the  voice  heard  at 
the  Transfiguration.  The  comparison  thus  be- 
comes one  between  the  exceptional  testimony  of 
the  heavenly  voice  and  the  familiar  testimony  of 
Israel's  ancient  Scriptures.  The  advantage  is 
given  to  the  latter  as  a  ground  for  confidently 
expecting  the  Lord's  Coming.  Why  thb  is  the 
case  the  writer  himself  does  not  say.  Various 
reasons  have  been  suggested.  Peter  has  been 
supposed  to  assert  this  ^eater  sureness  for  O.  T. 
prophecy,  e.g.,  because  it  was  more  venerated  on 
account  of  its  age  (Calvin,  Whitby,  eta);  or 
because  it  was  a  permanent  witness  and  one  open 
to  all,  while  the  witness  borne  through  the  Trans- 
figuration was  transient  and  seen  only  by  a  select 
three  (Scott,  etc.);  or  because  it  was  a  direct 
witness  to  Christ's  Coming,  while  the  Transfigura- 
tion was  merely  a  historical  scene,  amounting  at 
the  best  to  a  type  or  presumption  of  that  event 
(Sherlock,  etc.);  or  because  it  was  not  a  single 
testimony  and  one  dealing  with  only  a  part  of  the 
truth,  as  was  the  case  with  the  voice,  but  a  cumu- 
lative and  continuous  testimony,  and  one  covering 
all  that  bore  upon  Messiah's  sufferings  and  glory 
(Alford).  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  it 
would  be  natural  enough  for  a  Jew  like  Peter  to 
claim  for  the  Jewish  Scriptures  a  superiority  over 
all  other  forms  of  testimony.  And  on  this  view, 
which  is  now  followed  by  many  excellent  inter- 
preters, we  get  a  sense  entirely  germane  to  the 
context.  The  writer  has  expressed  his  wish  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  secure  their  perpetual  regard  for 
the  truths  in  which  his  readers  had  been  instructed. 
His  own  belief  in  the  certainty  of  his  Lord's 
Coming  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  anxiety.  He 
desires  to  see  his  readers  equally  assured  in  the 


same  expectation,  and  with  that  view  particularizes 
two  reasons  for  Uie  belief.  The  one  is  what  be 
himself  saw  on  the  Mount;  the  other  is  what 
others  have  as  well  as  he,  namely  the  prophette 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  of  them 
he  puts  forward  as  a  valid  witness.  Bat  he  gives 
the  preference  to  the  one  which  could  not  be 
regarded  as  limited  or  exceptional. — ^wbeiennto 
76  do  well  giving  heed.  With  the  formula 
compare  the  similar  usages  in  Acts  x.  33 ;  PbiL 
iii.  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  i ;  3  John  6.  It  implies  careful, 
earnest,  believing  attention. — M  onto  a  huap 
■hining  in  a  dark  place.  The  term  rendered 
Might'  by  the  A  V.  means  Mamp'  or  'torch.' 
It  is  the  one  used  in  Matt  t.  15 ;  Mark  iv.  2K ; 
Luke  viiL  16,  xi.  33,  36,  xv.  8;  Rev.  xviiL  23, 
xxii.  5  (in  all  which  it  is  rendered  '  candle '  in  the 
A.  v.);  and  also  in  Matt.  vi.  22;  Luke  xi.  34, 
xiL  35  ;  Rev.  xxL  23 ;  John  v.  35  (in  which  last  it 
describes  the  Baptist).  With  its  application  to 
the  prophetic  word  compare  Ps.  cxix.  105.  The 
epithet  '  dark '  (of  which  this  is  the  only  N.  T. 
example)  means  literally  eby,  arid^  and  then 
dingy.  It  perhaps  combines  here  the  two  ideas 
of  squalid  (as  the  R.  V.  gives  it  in  the  margin) 
and  gloomy.  This  *  dark  place,'  the  squalid  gloom 
of  which  is  being  pierced  by  the  prophetic  word, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  a  low  state  ti 
spiritual  knowledge  and  experience,  which  is  to 
yield  to  a  higher  state  of  illumination  and  assur- 
ance in  the  case  of  Christians.  It  is  best  taken, 
however,  as  a  figure  of  the  world  itsell  Compare 
the  prophetic  description  oi  darkness  covering  the 
earth  (Isa.  Ix.  2,  etc).— nntii  (the)  day  shall 
dawn  and  the  day-star  eriee  in  your  hemrta 
Two  of  these  words  are  peculiar  to  the  present 
passage,  namely  dawn  and  day-star,  Ihe  former 
(which  b  different  from  the  term  in  Matt  xxviii.  i; 
Luke  xxiiL  54)  means  to  shine  through^  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  in  point  where  the  idea  to  be 
expressed  is,  as  here,  that  of  the  mormng-light  as 
it  first  breaks  through  the  darkness.  The  latter 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense,— not  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  JMif,  or  generally  to  the  light,  but  as 
referring  to  the  day-star,  the  Might-bringcr'  (as 
the  term  literally  means)  which  appears  with  the 
dawn.  How  are  these  figures,  therefore,  to  be 
interpreted  here  ?  Many  ofthe  best  commenUtoxs 
are  of  opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  definition 
'  in  your  hearts,'  and  for  other  reasons,  a  subjec- 
tive application  must  be  given  to  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  that  it  b  to  be  connected  immediately 
with  the  previous  'giving  heed.'  In  this  way  the 
idea  is  taken  by  some  to  be,  that  the  prophetic 
word  must  be  attended  to  until  the  present  im- 
perfect measure  of  grace  and  knowledge  in  the 
believer  gives  place  to  an  immediate  perception 
and  clear  assurance,  which  will  supersede  the 
necessity  for  such  prophetic  light  The  analogy 
of  similar  figures  elsewhere,  however  (see  specially 
Rom.  xiii.  Ki,  etc),  is  in  favour  of  the  objective 
sense  The  reference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
the  day  of  Christ's  Second  Coming,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  present  slate  of  the  world  is  the 
time  of  night  and  darkness.  The  prophetic  word 
to  which  believers  are  to  give  earnest  heed  is  a 
lamp  which  is  to  go  on  shining  until  the  Christ  of 
whom  it  testifies  appears.  The  fact  that  this  is 
the  ministry  it  is  meant  to  serve  is  the  reason  why 
they  ought  to  give  such  heed  to  it  And  when 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  Advent,  which  shall  be  like 
the  rising  of  dawn  upon  the  world,  is  about  to 
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enter,  as  enter  it  certainly  shall,  its  signs  shall 
make  themselves  known  to  Christ*s  own  Hock — in 
their  hearts  shall  rise  a  light  and  assurance  like 
the  day-star,  which  conies  with  the  day  and  attests 
its  full  entrance.  Those,  therefore,  are  right  who 
think  that  the  particular  point  of  time  in  view  is 
that  immediately  heralding  the  Second  Advent 
itself,  '  the  time  when  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
appears  (Matt.  xxiv.  30),  when  believers  are  to 
lift  up  their  heads  because  their  redemption 
draweth  nigh  (Luke  xxi.  28),  when  accordingly 
the  morning-star  which  ushers  in  the  day  sludi 
arise  in  their  hearts '  (Huther). 

Ver.  2a  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy 
of  flcriptnre  comes  of  private  interj^tation. 
This  sentence  states  a  face  which  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  heed  which  should  be  given  to  the 
prophetic  word,  or  a  reason  why  such  heed  should 
be  given  earnestly.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  how- 
ever, to  determine  what  that  fact  or  reason  is. 
The  verse  has  been  largely  taken  advantage  of  b^ 
Roman  Catholic  divines  in  ths  interest  of  their 
theory  of  the  relation  in  which  Scripture  stands 
to  the  Church.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  protest 
against  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Some 
Protestant  commentators  read  it  as  a  caution 
against  interpreting  particular  prophecies  sepa- 
rately by  themselves,  instead  of  interpreting  them 
in  the  full  light  of  prophecy  as  a  whole.  Others 
discover  in  it  a  re-statement  of  what  Peter  has 
already  said  in  the  former  Epistle  (chap.  i.  11,  12) 
about  the  inabili.y  of  the  prophets  to  understand 
all  that  was  in  the  prophecies  which  they  uttered. 
Others  suppose  it  to  mean  that  prophecy  is  not  its 
own  interpreter,  but  can  be  fully  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  the  event.  Not  a  few  (including 
Luther,  Erasmus,  Besser,  Schott,  Hofmann,  etc) 
take  it,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  an  assertion  of 
the  fact  that  the  readers  of  prophecy  are  not  able 
of  their  own  undeistanding  to  interpret  it,  but  are 
dependent  for  its  interpretation  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  one 
of  these  views  falls  in  naturally  with  the  context 
Another  must  be  sought  more  in  harmony  with 
the  train  of  thought.  The  terms  themselves,  at 
the  same  time,  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 
plain,  and  the  following  verse  makes  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  writer's  mind  eoually  clear.  The 
phrase  'prophecy  of  Scripture  means  a  prophecy 
Manning  to  Scripture,  or  as  Dean  Plumptre  puts 
ity  a  prophecy  'authenticated  as  such  by  being 
recognised  as  fart  of  Scripture.'  The  'b*  of  the 
A.  Y.  and  the  R.  V.  does  not  quite  fairly  repre- 
sent the  original,  which  means  rather  arises^  comes 
imip  txistence^  or  originaUs,  The  interpretation 
tmns  upon  the  sense  of  the  adjective  'private,' 
vludh  may  mean  either '  special '  (as  in  the  margin 
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of  the  R.  v.),  or  'one*s  own;'  and  still  more 
upon  the  sense  of  the  noun  rendered  '  interpreta- 
tion.* This  noun  is  found  only  this  once  m  the 
N.  T.  It  is  used,  however,  by  one  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Versions  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  sense  of  the 
*  interpretation '  or  reading  of  a  dream  (Gen.  xl.  8). 
The  cognate  verb,  too,  occurs  in  Mark  iv.  34 
(where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  'expounded'),  and  in 
Acts  xix.  39  (where  it  is  translated  'determined'). 
The  verse,  therefore,  seems  to  mean  that  prophecy 
does  not  originate  in  the  propheCs  own  private 
interpretation  of  things — that  it  is  not  the  mere 
expression  of  his  own  reading  of  the  future.  This 
explanation  (which  Bengel  suggested,  and  Huther, 
Alford,  etc.,  have  followed)  connects  the  verse 
easily  and  clearly  both  with  what  precedes  and 
with  what  follows.  The  fact  that  prophecy  is 
something  so  different  from  man's  own  view  of 
events  or  foreca-stings  of  the  future  is  to  be  known 
'first,'  that  is,  it  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  fact  of 
primary  importance.  It  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
give  that  earnest  heed  to  it  which  was  enjoined  in 
the  previous  verse.  And  in  what  sense  prophecy 
is  something  more  than  the  expression  of  the  pro- 
phet's own  ideas  or  prognostications,  is  stated  in 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  21.  For  not  by  man^s  will  was  prophecy 
borne  at  any  time.  The  statement  is  more 
absolute  than  it  is  made  to  appear  in  the  A.  V. 
Tiie  phrase  'not  of  old  time'  means  'never,'  or 
'  not  at  any  time.'  The  verb  rendered  *  came '  is 
the  one  which  was  used  already  in  vers.  17,  18, 
and  means  sent  or  communicated  in  the  sense  of 
being  borne  on.  It  points  here,  therefore,  not  to 
the  utterance  of  prophecy,  but  to  the  prophetic 
afflatus,  or  to  the  prophecy  as  a  gift  imparted  by 
Cjod,  and  in  relation  to  which  man  himself  was 
simply  a  reqipient. — but,  being  borne  on  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  men  spskke  from  God.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
which  IS  both  shorter  and  more  expressive  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  It  drops  the  official  title  of  the 
prophets  as  '  holy  men  of  God,'  and,  in  harmonv 
with  the  emphatic  denial  of  the  agency  of  '  man^ 
will'  in  the  prophetic  message,  speaks  of  the 
bearers  of  prophecy  simply  as  '  men. '  1 1  describes 
them  further  as  men  who  became  prophets  only 
by  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  bore  them  on,  and  as  speaking,  therefore, 
'firom  God,'  that  is  to  say,  as  commissioners  from 
Him,  having  the  point  of  issue  for  their  message 
not  in  their  own  will  but  in  God's  wilL  On  the 
term  '  borne  on '  compare  Acts  xvii.  15,  17,  where 
it  is  used  of  the  ship  driving  before  the  wind. 
The  A  V.  misses  the  point  when  it  renders  'ox 
they  were  moved.'  The  statement  is,  that  they 
spake  because  they  were  so  moved. 
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Chapter  XL    1-1& 

Warnings  against  False  Teachers. 

UT  there  were*  *  false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  «M«t^is, 
even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,"  who*    JS^^^'f ' 
privily  shall  bring  in  *  damnable  'heresies,*  even  ''denying  the    f^^// 
Lord  that  '  bought  them,  and -^ bring  upon  themselves* 'swift    2*'':**^'* 

2  destruction.     And  many  shall  *  follow  their  '  pernicious  ways  ;*    ^SiTiS'.. 
by  reason  of  whom  the  *way  of  truth'  shall  be  'evil  spoken  ^JxtJfiLi 

3  of.    And  through*  "* covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  ^^^.  ,. 

"  make  merchandise  of  you  :*  whose  'judgment  now  of  a  -^long    ^[^^'^ 
time  'lingereth  not,"  and  their  damnation"  slumbereth  not.    JcS^2i9: 

4  For  if  God  ''spared  not  the**  angels  that"  sinned,  but  cast  ^SlJL^i.^; 
them  down  to  hell,  and  'delivered  them"  into   chains"  of   f^"VI': 

5  'darkness,  to  be"  "reserved  unto  "judgment ;  and  spared  not  [^^'/^l 
the  "old  world,  but  'saved  Noah,  the  eighth  person}'  ^'\^it^. 
•''preacher  of  righteousness,  'bringing  in  the  *  flood  upon  the/vJJjT^*' 

6  world  of  the  *  ungodly  ;  "•  and  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and    g^^.  x^ 
Gomorrha  into  ashes,  'condemned  them  with  an  "^ overthrow,  ^ch. l  it 
'making  them  an  -^ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live    dLi^s. 

7' ungodly  ;*•    and    *  delivered    just**   Lot,   'vexed   with   the  *  1  p«t  iv.  i> 

8  *  filthy  conversation  of  the  '  wicked :  **  (for  that  righteous  man    xix.  9  aj- 
dwelling  among   them,  m  seemg   and      heanng,     vexed  his    xPet.iv4. 
righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds:**)    aGir.u.5; 

Q  the    Lord    'knoweth    how    to  -^deliver    the    ^ godly  out   of   e^,    \ 

^  o  ^  itCf  Jas.1v.i3. 

''temptations,**  and  to  'reserve  the  unjust  unto  'the  day  ^f 'J^J^^S- 
io  judgment   to  be  *  punished  :**  but   chiefly  them   that  "walk    J*J^3»- 

^  Mat  xzv.  5 :  Ps.  czxi.  3,  4.        r  Acts  jcx.  99 ;  Rom.  viiL  3a,  xi.  *i ;  i  Cor.  vii.  38 ;  Jer.  jciii.  14.        »  La.  xxuL  35,  etc. 

/  Ver.  X7  ;  Heb.  xiii.  x8 ;  Jude  6,  x^  u  Jo.  xii.  17  ;  Acu  xxy.  91 :  x  Pet.  i.  j.  v  MaL  x.  15 ;  3  Thes.  L  5,  etc. 

wMat.  V.  ax  ;  Acts  xy.  ax.  4:  Jo.  xviL  xa ;  Jude  94.  y  x  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  a  Tim,  i  11.  z  See  refs.  at  ver.  x, 

a  Mat.  xxiv.  38,  39 ;  Lu.  xviL  a^ ;  uen.  vi.  17,  etc  h  Rom.  vr.  5,  v.  6 ;  x  Tim.  i.  9 ;  x  PeL  it.  x8  ;  Jade  4.  15. 

e  Mat.  XX.  x8,  etc.         4/a  Tim.  ii.  X4 ;  Gen.  xx.  99.  e  Rom.  iv.  17 :  x  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  9  Tim.  L  xx  ;  Heb.  i.  a. 

/Jo.  xiii.  5  ;  Jax.  v.  xo :  Heb.  iv.  xx.        /^  Jude  15.  A  Lu.  i.  74 :  Rom.  viu  94 ;  a  Cor.  i.  xo,  etc.  t  Acts  tu.  94. 

k'6z^  refs.  at  x  Pet.  iv.  3.         /Ch.  iii.  17.        mx  Cor.  xiL  17.         ivCf.  Mat.  xiv.  94.  0  Mat.  vii.  xx  ;  La.  xii.56: 

PhiL  iv.  xa:  aTim.  ii.  5:  Jas<  iv.  17.         >  See  at  ver.  7.  f  Acts  x.  a,  7 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  x6.  r  See  re&.  at  x  Ptt.  l  6. 

9  See  at  ver.  4.     /  Ch.  iii.  7 ;  Mat.x.  xs :  x  J0.iv.x7 ;  Rev.xiv.7 :  Jnde6.     u  Acuiv.ax.     9  CLiiLs;  Jnde  x6,  z8;  J«r.vilQ,a4. 

*  rather y  twin  the  R.  K,  arose 

*  bitter^  with  R,  K,  as  among  you  also  there  shall  be 

*  tfr,  the  which  *  literally^  heresies  of  destruction 

*  literally^  having  brought  upon  themselves,  omitting  and 

*  literally^  wanionnesses      '  <?r,  of  the  truth      *  in      •  or^  make  gain  of  you 
^*  literally y  for  whom  the  sentence  from  of  old  is  not  idle 

*^  destruction  '■  omit  the  *•  or^  when  they 

**  or^  but  casting  them  into  Tartarus,  committed  them         **  or^  pits 

^*  omit  to  be        *'  or^  as  in  the  R,  K,  with  seven  others       **  of  ungodly  men 

^*  literally^  having  laid  down  an  example  of  those  who  should  live  ungodly 

•®  or  righteous 

**  better^  sore  distressed  by  the  walk  of  the  lawless  in  wantonness 

■*  or  literally^  for  by  sight  and  hearing  the  righteous  man  dwelling  among 

them  day  by  day  tormented  his  righteous  soul  with  their  lawless  deeds 
**  temptation 
«♦  rather^  as  the  R.  V.  puts  it,  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under  punishment  unte 

the  day  of  judgment 
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after  the  "'flesh  in  the  'lust  of  uncleanness,**  and  ''despise  "J J^y^^ 
'government:  *  presumptuous  are  ikey,  self-willed,**  they  are  yMit.'^.34- 

1 1  not  *  afraid  to  speak  evil "  of  ^  dignities :  whereas  **  angels,  Jrklljv^x^ 
which  are  greater  in  power  and  might,  ^  bring  not  '  railing  ,  Ep^;  *"i,': 

12  -^accusation*'  against  them  before  the  Lord.     But  these,  as    judeV^' 
^natural  *  brute  'beasts,*®  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,**  *Gin.**xfii.  3; 
speak  evil  of**  the  things  that  they  *  understand  not,  and**  shall    Prov!*xxL^ 

1 3  utterly  ** '  perish  in  their  own  corruption ;  and**  shall  *  receive  **  *  ili"  hm?i 
the  *  reward  of  unrighteousness,  as  they  that  'count  it  -^plea-  5jS!^x^'u.  a^: 
sure   to    ^riot    in    the   daytime:**    ''spots    they    are*^    and  rAalSTiV?' 
'blemishes,   'sporting  themselves**  with   their  own  *deceiv-    9Tim.iii.'i*; 

14  ings**   while   they  'feast   with    you:    having    eyes   "Tull   of/jo?iu.*^^ 
'adultery,**  and  that  cannot  cease**  from  sin  ;  •''beguiling  *  un-    jade'pi 
stable  souls:  an  heart  they  have  *  exercised  with  *  covetous  j  Rom.  uVa/. 

15  practices;**  ^cursed  ''children:**  which  have  'forsaken  the  «Heb!iSi.xi; 
-bright  way,  and  are  gone  ^astray,**  following  the  *way  oi  R^y%ttc 
Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous-  '^•V 

16  ness;  but  was  '  rebuked  for  his  *  iniquity  :  **  the  dumb  '  ass,**  ^},^***/;  ^• 
""speaking  with  man's  voice,  "forbade*'  the  madness  of  the  ^ph-firi"'' 
prophet  2*xiV' 

/  Jas.  iv.  T,  3p  etc.  f  La.  TiL  95.  rEph.  t.  97.  «T^y.  xxi.  16-93,  ^^  tfTsa.  !▼.  9,  IviL  4. 

«  Heb  ill  13,  etc.  v  Tude  ra.  tv  Tas.  ii.  xS,  etc.  jt  Tas.  iv.  4,  etc.  ^  Ver.  18 ;  las.  i.  14. 

•  Ch.  in.  x6.  a  Heb.  v.  14,  etc         b  Ver.  3.  _  e  Heb.  vi.  8,  etc^  ^See  refs.  at  i  Fer.  i.  24. 

#  Acts  vL  9.  fLxL,  iii.  3*  4 ;  Acts  viii.  91,  ix.  tx,  xiii.  zo.  g  See  re£«.  at  ch.  i.  x(S.  h  Jude  xx. 

i  Job  xxL  4,  xziiL  a.        k  Prov.  v.  99.        /  Mat.  xxi.  5.        m  Ver.  x8 ;  Acu  iv.  x8.  n  Ln.  xxiu.  9 ;  Ps.  xzxix.  9. 

■*  ^r,  pollution  ■*  rather^  self-willed  darers,  or.  darers,  self-willed 

•'  or^  they  tremble  not  when  speaking  evil  of  "  literally^  where 

**  literally^  an  evil- speaking  judgment  '®  as  irrational  animals 

'^  or.  bom  naturally  with  a  view  to  capture  and  destruction 

••  speaking  evil  in  matters  "  omit  and  **  even 

•*  receiving  as  they  shall,  or  perhaps^  as  in  the  R.  K,  suffering  wrong 

**  or^  reckoning  revelling  in  the  daytime  pleasure 

•^  omit  they  are  "  revelling 

«•  in  their  deceits,  or  perhaps^  as  in  the  R.  V.j  in  their  love-feasts 

*•  literally^  of  an  adulteress  **  or^  that  cannot  be  made  to  cease 

**  having  a  heart  practised  in  covetousness  *•  children  of  a  curse 

*^  having  forsaken  the  right  way  they  went  astray       *^  transgression 

*•  literally^  a  dumb  beast  of  burden  *'  better,  with  R,  K,  stayed 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  stands  entirely  in  the  Church  as  a  certain  thio^  if  not  indeed  a 

by  itselt     It  is  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  thing  already  realized.     He  describes  their  efforts, 

some  have  doubted  whether  it  belonged  originally  their  pretensions,  their  successes,  their  lives,  their 

to  this  Epistle,  or  could  have  been  written  by  the  fates,  in  a  long  train  of  passionate  utterances, 


_      J  hand.     It  abounds  in  uncommon  or  entirely  which  have  been  compared  to  'blasting  volleyed 

exceptional  phrases,  and  is  marked  by  a  singularly  thunder.'    The  terrible  picture  of  the  working  of 

broken  style.     It  introduces  a  subject,  and  is  per-  this  'mystery  of  iniquity'  within  the  Church  is 

vaded  by  a  tone,  which  are  very  different  from  unrelieved,  too,  by  any  reference  to  the  ultimate 

what  the  previous  chapter  presents.     The  subject,  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  to  the  larger 

however,  is  not  absolutely  unconnected  with  what  issues  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil.     The 

precedes.     The  writer's  anxiety  that  his  readers  gloom  of  the  description  is  mitigated  only  by  the 

should  remain  established  in  the  truth,  after  his  assurance  that  the  Lord  knows  as  well  how  to 

own  decease,  prepares  the  way  for  what  he  has  to  deliver  the  godly  themselves  as  to  bring  swift  and 

say  about  the  dangers  of  the  future.     And  the  awful  destruction  upon  their  enemies  and  seducers. 

change  in  the  tone  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  The  relation  in  whxh  this  chapter  stands  to  the 

change  in  the  theme.     The  colours,  however,  in  Epistle  of  Jude  is  also  a  matter  of  some  interest 

which  he  gives  the  outline  of  the  future  are  of  the  The  points  at  which  the  two  writings  meet  are  too 

darkest,  and  the  terms  which  he  uses  are  of  the  numerous  and  too  marked  not  to  demand  explana- 

strongest.    He  speaks  of  the  rise  of  false  teachers  tion«     Some  aigue,  accordingly,  in  favour  of  ^e 
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no 

priority  of  Peter;  others  with  eqaal  decision 
assert  the  priority  of  Jude.  The  question  whether 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  are  to  be  explained  on 
the  theory  of  Peter's  dependence  on  Jude,  on  that 
of  Jude*s  dependence  on  Peter,  or  on  that  of  the 
dependence  of  both  upon  a  common  source,  is  far 
from  being  settled,  it  indeed  it  admits  at  all  of 
anything  like  conclusive  settlement  We  shall 
find,  too,  that  along  with  very  striking  and  con- 
tinuous resemblances  to  Jude,  this  chapter  exhibits 
some  remarkable  variations. 

Ver.  I.  Bnt  there  arose  alio  fialae  prophete 
among  the  people.     Israel  is  obviously  meant  by 

*  the  people  *  here  (comp.  Rom.  xv.  1 1 ;  Jude  5, 
etc. ).  As  in  the  former  Epistle,  therefore,  so  here 
Peter  regards  the  N.  T.  Church  as  the  Israel  of 
God,  and  finds  in  what  took  place  within  the 
O.  T.  Israel  an  image  of  what  is  to  take  place  in 
the  N.  T.  Church.  The  •  but'  introduces  a  con- 
trast with  what  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  There  were  prophets  in  Israel  who 
'spake  from  God,*  but  there  arose  in  the  same 
Israel  &lse  prophets,  and  so  it  shall  be  in  the 
N.  T.  Israel.  The  term  *  false  prophet '  occurs  in 
the  O.  T.  {e.j^,  Jer.  vi.  13),  but  is  of  much 
commoner  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  The  form  of 
the  word  leaves  it  somewhat  uncertain  whether  it 
means  precisely  one  who  prophesies  false  ihingSy  or 
one  who  falsely  pretends  to  be  a  prophet.  The 
latter  sense  is  preferred  by  some  of  the  best  inter- 
preters. The  class  of  false  prophets  is  dealt  with 
m  Dent.  xiii.  1-5.— as  also  among  yon  there 
shall  be  false  teachers.  The  term  'false  teachers' 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  As  in  the  case 
of  the '  false  prophet,'  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  has 
the  sense  q\ pretended  teachers,  or  that  of  teachers 
cf  falsehood.  Both  amount,  however,  to  much  the 
Fame.  Christ  Himself  foretells  the  rise  of  '  false 
prophets '  (Matt  xxiv.  24),  and  Paul  warned  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  of  men  who  should  arise  within 
the  Church  'speaking  perverse  things  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them' (Acts  xx.  30). — who 
shaU  privily  bring  in  destmctive  heresies.  The 
'  who '  means  here  rather  '  such  as,'  pointing  not 
merely  to  the  f<ut  that  they  shall  so  act,  but  to 
their  character  as  such.  The  verb  (which  occurs 
only  here)  means  literally  to  bring  in  by  the  side. 
It  may  convey  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  insidiousness, 
which  both  the  A  V.  and  the  K.  V.  represent  by 

*  privily  bring  in.'  Compare  Paul's  use  of  the 
corresponding  adjective,  '  false  brethren  unawares 
brought  in '  (Gal.  ii.  4).  Jude  (ver.  4)  uses  a 
different  term  to  express  the  same  idea,  and 
speaks  of  the  event  as  already  accomplished 
('  crept  in  unawares '),  while  Peter  speaks  of  it  as 
still  future.  The  '  damnable  heresies '  of  the 
A  V.  is  an  unhappy  rendering  of  the  original, 
which  means  'heresies  of  destruction,'  that  is, 
heresies  which  lead  to  destruction,  or,  as  the 
R.  V.  eives  it,  'destructive  heresies.*  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  word  '  heresies '  is  to  be 
understood  here  in  the  sense  now  attached  to  it, 
namely,  that  of  heterodox^  self-chosen  doctrines^ 
or  in  the  sense  of  party  divisions.  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  regular  sense  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T. ;  comp.  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5,  xxiv.  5,  xxvi,  5, 
xxviii.  22  (in  all  which  it  is  rendered  '  sect '  in  the 
A  v.),  and  also  Acts  xxiv.  14;  i  Cor.  xi.  19 
(where  it  goes  with  schisms\  and  Gal.  v.  20 
(where  it  ranks  with  divisions).  There  is  nothing 
to  necessitate  a  departure  here  from  the  stated 
use.     For  the  ides  of  party  divisions  created  by 


false  teaching  suits   the    context  well    enoog^ 
Some  good  interpreters  (Huther,  etc),  however, 
are  01   opinion   that  the  matter  in  view  is  the 
opinions  themselves,  that  this  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  phrase  *  privily  bring  in,'  and  tba.t  the 
word,  therefore,  in   this    one  instance   at  least, 
approaches  the    modem    sense. — even   denying 
tne  Lord  that  bonght  them,  having:  broog^t 
npon  themselves  swift  destmction.     The  con- 
struction of  these  clauses  is    uncertain.       It  is 
possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  participles  stands 
instead  of  the  finite  verb,  and  that   the  whole, 
therefore,  takes  the  form,   'and  shall   deny  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  bringing  on  tfaemselves,' 
etc.,   or   better,    'and    denying   the    Lord  .  .  • 
shall  bring  upon   themselves,'  etc     It    is   best, 
however,  to  retain  all  the  participles  as  such,  and 
we  have  then  an  intensification  of  the  previous 
statement.      In    bringing    in    these    heresies    of 
destruction  the  false  teachers  will  be  even  denying 
the  Lord,  and  their  doing  so  will  mean  that  they 
have  brought  doom  upon  themselves.     If  Peter 
writes  this  Epistle,  this  reference  to  the  denial  of 
Christ  as  the  climax  of  all  possible  evil  in  faith, 
becomes  doubly  significant.     The  name  given  to 
Christ  here  is  the  term  Master ^  which  is  repeatedly 
used   to  designate  the  head  of  a  house   in  \as 
relation  of  authority  over,   or  in  his  rights  of 
possession  in,  the  members  of  his  house  (comp. 
I   Tim.   vL    I,  2;   2  Tim.  ii.   21;    Tit.    ii.  9; 
I  Pet.  iu    k8).      Christ's  claims  upon  them  are 
further  described  as  the  claims  of  One  who  had 
made  them  His  own  by  purchase.    Jude  (ver.  4) 
omits  this  notice  of  the  purchase.     The  purchase 
price,  which  is  elsewhere  stated  to  be  His  blood 
(I  Cor.   vi.  20,  vii.  23  ;  Rev.  v.  9X  is  left  un- 
explained.    The  passage  is  one  of  several,   in 
which  Christ's  death  is  presented  in  its  world- 
wide attitude,  as  the  means  of  instituting  new 
relations  between  God  and  all  mankind.     These 
are  balanced  by  others  which  ascribe  a  spedai 
effect  and  a  particular  design  to   His  death  in 
relation  to  His  own,  who  have  been  given  Him  of 
His  Father.    Both  must  find  a  place  in  our  doctrine 
of  His  reconciling  work.     As  to  the  '  swift,'  see  on 
chap.  i.  14.     As  there,  so  here  it  means  sudden — 
a  destruction  speedy,  inevitable,  '  hke  the  light- 
ning's stroke'  (Lillie). 

Ver.  2.  And  many  shall  follow  their  wanton- 
noBsas.  The  A.  V.  gives  'pernicious  ways,' 
following  a  reading  which  is  now  given  up.  On 
the  noun  see  on  i  Pet.  iv.  3.  The  same  stroi^ 
term  is  used  for  following^  as  in  chap.  i.  16.  It 
denotes  completeness  or  closeness  of  pursuit 
Here  again  the  immoral  life  is  represented  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  false  belief.  So  too,  and 
still  more  positively,  in  Jude  4. — ^by  reason  of 
whom  the  way  of  the  tmth  shall  be  evil  spoken 
of.  As  to  the  verb  see  on  I  Pet.  iv.  4.  Chris- 
tianity is  designated  'the  way  of  the  truth'  as 
being  a  mode  of  life  which  results  from,  or  bears 
the  qualities  of,  the  truth.  The  term  *  way '  in 
this  particular  application  occurs  with  marked 
frequency  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (comp.  ix.  2,  xvi.  17, 
xviii.  25,  26,  xix.  9,  23,  xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14).  The 
connection  leaves  it  ambiguous  whether  the 
persons  referred  to  here  are  the  false  teachers 
themselves,  or  their  followers,  or  both  tc^ether. 
The  most  natural  reference  on  the  whole  would 
be  to  those  who  have  been  immediately  spoken  of 
as  certain  to  follow  these  teachers.  In  this  case 
the  point  may  be,  as  it  is  understood,  e,g,^  by 
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AJford,  that  greatest  injury  is  done  to  the  caase  of 
Ohrist  among  those  outside  by  men  who,  while 
*  seeming  to  be  in  the  way  of  truth,  yet  favour  and 
follow  false  teachers.' 

Ver.  3.  and  in  coTetomoieBS  by  feigned 
mpeecheB  they  will  make  merchandiae  of  yon. 
Ilie  verb  rendered  '  make  merchandise  of '  occurs 
l>ut  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Jas.  iv.  13, 
iwbere  it  is  translated  'buy  and  sell.'  In 
later  Classical  Greek,  and  also  in  the  Septuagint 
Ccomp.  Prov.  iii.  14),  it  occurs  with  the  sense  of 
^Bi'ntng-  ffver.  Hence  some  interpreters  think 
that  here  it  expresses  the  desire  of  the  false 
teachers  to  win  adherents.  The  more  usual  sense 
of  the  verb,  however,  is  to  make  ^ain  of  an 
object.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  rather  that  the 
fidse  teachers,  known  for  their  life  of  sheer 
covetousness,  and  having  greed  for  their  great 
motive,  will  use  their  deluded  followers  for 
purposes  of  gain,  emploving  artful  speeches 
(perhaps  on  the  subject  of  Christian  liberty,  as 
some  suggest)  as  their  weapons  in  the  base  traffic 

'vrith  souU.     The  sentence  thus  uncovers  darker 

deeps  in  the  corruptness  of  their  character  and 

the    baseness    of   their    aims.      This    evil    dis- 
tinction appears  again  in   vers.   14,   15.     It   is 

given  in  terms  not  less  strong  by  Jude  (vers.  1 1,  16). 

Compare  also  the  indignant  dedarations  on  a  like 

sordid  state  of  matters,  which  are  made  by  Paul 

<i  Tim.  vi  5  ;  Tit  i.  Ii).     The  epithet  •  feigned* 

is  peculiar  to  this  passage.     With  these  'made 

up,*  or  'craftily  constructed'  speeches,  compare 

also   the   'good   words  and  fair  speeches'  with 

which  Paul  tells  us  some  who  caused  divisions 

and  offences  deceived   the  hearts  of  the  simple 

(Rom.  xvi.  18).— whose  Judgment  nowftom  of 

old  lingereth  not     Literally  it  runs  thus :  '  for 

whom  the  sentence  now  from  of  old  lingereth  not' 

The  sentence  of  a  righteous  Judge  is  represented 

as  having  been  pronounced  against  them  from  of 

old,  as  on  the  wmg  now,  and  as  certain  to  descend. 

The  phrase  here  translated  'from  of  old*  occurs 

only  nere  and  in  chap.  liL  5.     The  verb  rendered 

'lingereth'    is    pecmiar    to    this    passage.      Its 

cognate  adjective,  however,  occurs  m  chap.  i.  8  ; 

where  see  Note.— and  their  destruction  slum- 

bereUi  not.     The  verb   'slumber'  occurs  only 

once  again,  viz.  in  the  parable  of  the  Virgins 

(Matt.  XXV.  5).     Literally  it  means  to  ncd.     The 

•  destruction '  (the  '  damnation '  of  the  A.  V.  is 

inexact)  is  represented  as  a  livirg  thing  awake  and 

expectant.     '  Long  ago  that  judgment  started  on 

its  destroying;  path,  and  the  fate  of  sinning  angels, 

and  the  deluge,  and  the  overthrow  ot  Sodom 

and  Gomorrah,  were  but  incidental  illustrations 

of  its  power,  nor  has  it  ever  since  "/iif?rr«/" 

as  if  now  it  had  no  work  on  hand,  or  for  a 

moment  slumbered  on  the  way.^    ll  advances 

still,  strong  and  vigilant  as  when  first  it  sprang 

from  the  IxKom  of  God,  and  will  not  fail  to  reach 

the  mark  to  which  it  was  pointed  ^*from  ofoid**' 

(Ullie). 
Ver.  4.  For  if  God  spared  not  angels  when 

they  sinned.     This  rendering  (which  is  adopted 

by  the  R.  V.)  comes  nearer  the  original  than  that 

of  the  A.  V.     It  b  not  merely  that  those  of  the 

angels  who  did  sin  were  not  spared,  but  that  even 

the  class  of  angels  as  such  w.  re  not  spared  when 

sin  entered  among  them. — but  casting  them  Into 

Tartarus  committed  them  to  pits  of  darkness  in 

reserve  unto  judgment.     There  is  a  little  un- 
certainty here  both  as  to  the  connection  and  as  to 
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the  reading.  Some  good  interpreters  arrange  the 
clauses  thus :  '  having  cast  them  down  into  hell 
(bound)  with  chains  of  darkness,  committed  them 
as  in  reserve  unto  judgment'  The  preferable 
construction,  however,  is  the  other.  Ancient 
authorities,  again,  vary  between  two  slightly 
different  forms  of  the  word  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  '  chains.'  One  of  these  means  what  the 
A.  V.  makes  it — *  chains,'  ropes ^  or  cords  (comp. 
Prov.  V.  22).  This  reading  gives  a  sense  m 
harmony  with  the  companion  statement  in  Jude 
(ver.  6),  as  also  with  another  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  '  they  were  bound  with  a  chain  of  dark- 
ness '  (xvii.  27).  The  best  manuscripts,  however, 
support  the  other  form,  which  means  caves^ 
dungeons^  or,  as  the  R.  V.  puts  it,  'pits.'  The 
term  itself,  in  either  form,  occurs  only  this  once  in 
the  N.  T.  The  word  here  used  for  '  darkness '  is 
found  again  only  in  ver.  17  and  in  Jude  6,  13. 
The  verb  rendered  '  cast  them  down  to  hell '  by 
the  A.  V.  is  also  peculiar  to  the  present  passage. 
It  is  the  heathen  term  for  consigning  to  Tartarus  ; 
that  is,  the  dark  abyss,  as  deep  beneath  Hades  as 
heaven  is  hi>;;h  above  earth,  into  which  Homer 
tells  us  {Iliads  viii.  13,  etc.)  Zeus  cast  Kronos  and 
the  Titans.  In  later  mythology  it  denoted  either 
the  nether  world  generally,  or  that  region  of  it  to 
which  gross  offenders  were  condemned.  Here,  as 
the  immediately  following  words  indicate,  Peter 
has  in  view  neither  hades,  the  world  of  the 
departed  generally,  nor  Gehenna,  Ael/ in  the  sense  of 
the  place  of  final  judgment,  but  the  intermediate 
scene  or  state  of  penalty.  As  the  participle  is  in 
the  present  tense,  the  appended  clause  should  be 
translated  not*  to  de  reserved,'  but '  dein^  reserved ' 
or  'in  reserve  unto  judgment*  The  Vulgate  and 
all  the  old  English  Vereions  go  astray  here. — The 
case  of  the  angels  is  introduced  as  the  first  of  three 
historical  events  to  which  Peter  appeals  in  proof 
of  the  certain  judgment  of  the  false  teachers.  It 
has  been  supposea  by  many  that  Peter  is  pointing 
here  to  the  sin  dimly  indicated  in  Gen.  vi.  1-7, 
the  '  sons  of  God '  being  taken  there  to  be  a 
synonym  for  angels.  Others  regard  him  as 
referring  to  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  sins  and 
penalties  of  angels,  which  were  traditional  among 
the  Jews  and  became  embodied  in  such  books 
as  that  of  Enoch  (vii.  i,  2).  The  passage  itself, 
however,  deals  chiefly  with  the  punishthent  of  the 
angels,  and  simply  mentions  the  fact  of  their  sin, 
without  explaining  its  nature.  Tude  gives  no 
more  definite  account  of  it  than  that  they  '  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation ' 
(ver.  6).  And  over  the  whole  question  of  angelic 
sin  Scripture  offers  little  or  nothing  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  With  Peter's  description  here  compare 
Milton's  t 

'  Here  their  prison  ordained 
Id  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  removed  from  God  and  light  of  heaven. 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.' 

— Partuiit*  Lostf  i.  7X*74« 

Ver.  5.  and  spared  not  the  old  world,  bat 
preserved  Noah,  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher 
of  righteonsneBs,  when  he  brought  a  flood  upon 
the  world  of  the  nngodly.  The  second  historical 
instance  of  the  penal  justice  of  God  does  not 
appear  in  the  comi)anion  statement  of  Jude.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jude  introduces  as  his  first  case 
another  historical  event  to  which  Peter  makes  no 
reference  here,  namely  the  Divine  punishment  of 
the  unbelieving  Israelites  who  had  been  delivered 
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out  of  Egypt.  The  '  flood  *  is  described  heie  by 
the  term  (=  cataclysm)  which  is  used  in  Matt 
xxiv.  38,  39,  and  by  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
O.  T.  (Gen.  v.  17).  The  region  of  the  flood  is 
termed  not  only  'the  old  (or,  'ancient*)  world/ 
but  also  '  the  world  of  the  ungodly/  the  fact  that 
it  had  practically  become  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  ungodly  being  the  reason  for  God's  act  of 
judgment  Noah  is  designated  'a  preacher  (or, 
'herald')  of  righteousness/  in  explanation  of  his 
exemption.  lie  is  styled  '  the  eij^hth  person/  or 
as  it  may  be  rendered  (with  the  R.  V.),  'with 
seven  others,*  simply  in  reference  to  the  historical 
fact.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Peter 
intended  the  phrase  to  convey  any  mystical  mean- 
ing, as  if,  e.g,^  it  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  saved  Church.  It  expresses, 
however,  the  fewness  of  the  righteous  in  compari- 
son with  the  world-wide  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 
The  number  of  those  saved  from  the  Deluge  is 
specified  also  in  I  Pet  iiL  2a  Perhaps  in  men- 
tioning this  case,  and  the  following,  Peter  had  in 
mind  his  Lord's  own  words  (Luke  xvii.  26,  29). 
The  verb  rendered  '  saved  *  by  the  A.  V.  means 
simply  to  kfef^  or  gtiord^  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  particularly  here  to  the  w  ords  '  shut  him 
in '  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  (vii.  16). 

Ver.  6.  and  turning  the  citieB  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  into  aahei,  condemned  them  with  an 
OTorthrow,  having  made  them  a  type  of  thoae 
that  should  live  ungodly.  The  term  used  for 
the  'overthrow'  (= catastrophe)  which  constituted 
the  punishment  in  this  third  historical  instance  is 
the  one  which  is  employed  in  the  narrative  of  the 
event  itself  in  Gen.  xix.  29.  In  the  N.  T.  it 
occurs  only  rnce  again,  and  there  in  a  figurative 
sense,  viz.  in  2  Tim.  it  14.  The  brief  descrip- 
tion here  is  remarkable  for  its  force  and  vividness. 
The  word  'turning  into  ashes,*  or,  'burning  to 
ashes '  (which  occurs  only  here),  is  itself  a  strong 
and  graphic  expression.  The  retribution,  too,  is 
exhibited  in  all  its  righteous  severity  as  a  condem- 
nation to  an  absolute  overthrow.  The  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  r^arded  by  the  pro- 
phets (cf.  Isa.  i.  9,  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  48-56),  as  well 
as  by  Peter,  as  an  illustration  or  typical  instance 
of  the  judicial  principles  on  which  God  acts.  The 
scriptural  references  to  these  cities  and  their  fate 
are  uncommonly  numerous. 

Ver.  7.  and  delivered  righteoua  Lot,  Mire 
distressed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  lawleM  in 
wantonness.  Here  again  we  have  some  unusual 
words.  The  verb  which  is  rendered  '  vexed  *  by 
the  A.  v.,  but  which  has  the  stronger  sense  of 
'sore  distressed '  (as  the  R.  V.  puts  it),  or  'worn 
down,'  occurs  only  once  again,  viz.  in  Acts  vii.  24, 
where  it  is  translated  '  oppressed.*  The  adjective 
which  the  A.  V.  translates  '  wicked,'  but  which 
has  the  more  definite  sense  of  '  lawless,' occurs 
only  once  again,  namely  in  chap.  iii.  17.  As  to 
the  word  'conversation'  or  'behaviour,'  see  on 
I  Pet  i.  15  ;  and  as  to  the  term  'wantonness,'  see 
above  on  ver.  2.  Jude  omits  this  notice  of  the 
deliverance  of  Lot,  which  in  Peter  serves  to  throw 
into  still  stronger  relief  the  unerring  penal  judg- 
ment of  God,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
assertion  of  God's  knowledge  of  how  to  '  deliver 
the  godly  out  of  temptation.' 

Ver.  8.  for  by  sight  and  hearing  that  right- 
eous man,  dwelling  among  them  tsom  day  to 
day,  tortured  his  righteous  soul  with  their  un- 
lawful deeds.     A  parenthetical  explanation  of 


how  it  was  that  Lot  was  'sore  distressed.'  The 
Vulgate,  Erasmus,  etc,  strangely  take  the  's'^ght 
and  hearing'  as  definitions  of  the  directions  in 
which  Lot  was  righteoiu.  The  p>ointy  however, 
manifestly  is,  that  the  soreness  of  his  distress  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  living  among  these  wicked 
men,  he  had  the  protracted  pain  of  seeing  with 
his  own  eyes  and  hearing;  with  his  own  ears  day 
after  day  things  against  which  his  soul  revolted. 
The  strong  term  'tortured'  or  'tormented*  (cf. 
such  occurrences  of  the  same  term  as  Matt  viiL 
6,  29 ;  Mark  v.  7 ;  Luke  viii.  28 ;  Rev.  ix.  5, 
xL  10,  xiv.  ID,  XX.  20,  etc.),  and  the  repetition  of 
the  moral  epithet  in  '  that  righUous  man '  and  'his 
righteous  soul/  exhibit  the  pain  as  the  acute  pain 
due  to  natural  repulsion.  Nothing  is  said  here  of 
the  faultiness  ascribed  to  Lot*s  action  by  the  nar- 
rative of  Genesis,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he  came 
to  live  among  these  men.  Everything  is  done  to 
present  a  telling  picture  of  a  righteous  man  thrown 
into  godless  society,  and  not  suffering  the  edge 
of  his  righteous  feeling  to  become  blunted  by 
lengthened  familiarity  with  the  coarse  licentious- 
ness of  neighbours  who  mocked  at  the  restraints 
of  all  law,  human  and  Divine^  but  undei^ing 
daily  torment  from  sights  and  sounds  whidi  be 
was  helpless  to  arrest. 

Ver.  9.  The  Lord  knoweth  hov  to  deliver  the 
godly  out  of  temptation,  and  to  reserve  the 
unrighteous  under  punishment  unto  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  knowledge  which  is  here  in  view 
is  the  Divine  type  of  knowledge,  which  means 
both  the  perception  of  the  way  and  the  possession 
of  the  ability.  'Temptation  is  used  here  in  tlie 
sense  which  it  has  in  I  Pet  L  6  (on  which  see 
Note),  as  including  not  only  temptation  in  the 
limited  sense,  but  all  species  of  trial.  The  *tobe 
punished  '  which  the  A.  V.  gives  (in  this  following 
the  Vulgate)  is  an  incorrect  readinsj.  The  parti- 
ciple is  present,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  unrighteous 
are  sustaining  now  a  certain  measure  of  punish- 
ment, in  the  state  in  which  they  are  held  in  reserve 
for  the  final  judgment  of  the  great  day.  This 
sentence  gives,  in  a  somewhat  free  form,  the  con- 
clusion which  is  expected  for  the  series  of  con- 
ditional statements  which  bet^an  with  ver.  4.  It 
is  as  if  the  writer  had  said,  '  If  it  has  always  hap 
pened,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  have  happened  in 
these  several  historical  instances  with  which  all 
are  familiar,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  Lord  will  act 
on  the  same  principle  with  these  false  teachers?' 
But  while  the  previous  context  would  lead  us  to 
look  simply  for  a  statement  of  the  i^nal  side  of 
God's  righteousness,  Peter  introduces  here  the 
other  side  as  well.  His  notice  of  God's  righteous 
care  for  the  godly,  however,  is  only  lor  the 
moment.  In  the  next  verse  he  takes  up  only  the 
punitive  principle,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  pointed 
application  of  that  to  a  particular  class. 

Ver.  ID.  but  chiefly  those  who  go  after  the 
flesh  in  the  lust  of  pollution,  and  despise  lord- 
ship. Barers,  self-willed,  they  tremble  not  in 
speaking  evil  of  dignities.  The  parties  aimed 
at  appear  to  be  the  false  teachers.  Formerly  they 
were  described  as  only  about  to  arise.  They  are 
spoken  of  now  as  already  existing.  The  change 
from  the  future  to  the  present  may  be  due  simply 
to  the  definite  realization  of  the  future  in  the 
writer  s  prophetic  vision.  But  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  rather  by  the  fact  that  the  first  movements  o( 
the  evil,  which  was  afterwards  to  prove  so  great, 
were  already  discerned  within  the  Church.    Peter, 
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therefore,  brings  the  general  principle  which  he 
has  illustrated  to  bear  above  ail  upon  a  class  noi» 
under  his  own  eye.  These  were  the  men,  he 
means,  for  whom  there  could  least  be  exemption 
from  the  sweep  of  God's  punitive  judgments. 
He  proceeds  to  complete  his  account  of  what 
these  men  are,  adding  stronger  colours  to  the 
picture  of  their  scorn  of  law,  their  hostility  to 
Christ,  their  covetousness,  their  sensuality.  The 
description  of  their  immorality  is  made  more 
general  than  in  Jude  (ver.  7)  by  the  omission  of 
the  epithet  'strange'  which  qualifies  the  'flesh' 
in  the  latter.  'I*he  phrase  'go  after'  occurs  in 
the  literal  sense  in  Mark  i.  20,  and  in  the  meta- 
phorical in  Jude  7;  Jer.  ii.  5.  The  lust  of 
pollution  (the  latter  word  occun  only  here)  means 
the  lust  which  pollutes.  The  term  which  the 
A.  V.  renders  'presumptuous,'  and  which  occurs 
again  only  in  Tit.  L  7,  means  rather  'daring,' 
or  'darers.'  Instead  of  'presumptuous  are  they^ 
self-willed'  (which  latter  adjective  occurs  only 
here),  therefore,  we  should  translate  either  '  self- 
willed  darers,'  or  (with  R.  V. ) '  daring,  self-willed.* 
The  difficulty  is  in  determining  the  sin  alluded 
to  in  the  two  phrases  'despise  lordship'  and 
'speaking  evil  of  dignities,'  which  reappear  in 
almost  the  same  terms  in  Jude  8.  Many  interpre- 
ters, specially  those  of  older  date,  have  understood 
the  offence  to  be  that  of  contemptuous  disregard 
o{  hufnan  authority,  whether  of  that  generally  in 
all  its  forms,  or  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  or  of  civil 
and  political  rule  (Calvin,  Erasmus,  etc.),  in  par- 
ticular. Recent  commentators,  again,  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  other  than  human  authorities 
to  be  intended.  Some,  t.g.^  think  that  good  angels 
are  referred  to  in  both  the  'lordship'  and  the 
'  dignities ; '  others,  that  evil  angels  are  denoted 
by  both  ;  others,  that  God  or  Ckrist  is  meant  by 
the  former,  and  either  good  angels  (Ritschl)  or 
evil  angels  (Wiesinger)  by  the  latter.  In  the  only 
other  N.  T.  occurrence  of  this  term  '  lordship '  or 
'dominion'  (Eph.  i.  21 ;  Col.  L  16),  it  is  used  of 
angels.  In  Jude  8  (the  only  other  instance  of  the 
word  in  such  an  application)  the  term  '  dignities ' 
b  put,  along  with  the  whole  statement,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  what  is  said  of  Michael. 
The  present  passage,  too,  leads  at  once  to  direct 
mention  of  angeis.  These  facts  give  probability 
to  the  view  that  by  both  terms  angelic  powers,  in 
the  character  of  God's  agents  in  uie  autiioritative 
administration  of  earthly  things,  are  intended. 
All  that  is  meant,  however,  may  be  a  general 
mention  of  authority  as  such,  and  of  the  contempt 
of  that,  in  all  its  forms,  human,  angelic,  and 
Divine,  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  class  dealt 
with.  In  Rom.  xiii.  I,  2,  we  find  the  word 
'  power '  in  an  equally  indefinite,  though  perhaps 
less  extensive,  sense. 

Ver.  1 1.  Where  angels,  greater  as  they  are  in 
itrength  and  power,  bring  not  against  them 
before  the  Lard  a  railing  Judgment  The 
phrase  '  before  the  Lord '  is  omitted  by  some  good 
authorities,  and  is  bracketed  by  the  most  recent 
editors  of  the  text.  The  '  railing '  is  expressed  by 
an  adjective  connected  with  the  verb,  which  is 
translated  'speak  evil  of  in  ver.  2.  In  Acts 
vL  II,  I  Tim.  i.  13,  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  it  is  given  as 
'  blasphemous '  or  '  blasphemer. '  The  word  ren- 
dered 'accusation'  by  the  A.  V.  means  'judg- 
ment,' and  is  so  given  in  all  the  earlier  English 
Versions.  The  opening  relative,  which  the  A.  V. 
translates  '  whereas,'  means  simply  '  where,'  and 


may  be  rendered  'in  cases  where,'  or  'in  matters 
in  which.'  The  verse  has  received  very  different 
interpretations.  The  good  angels,  e.g.^  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contrasted  as  a  dass  with  the  evil 
angels  in  point  of  strength,  and  with  the  false 
teachers  in  respect  of  reverence.  Or  those  angels 
who,  like  Michael,  are  supreme  among  all  angels 
are  understood  to  be  referred  to,  and  to  be 
contrasted  either  with  the  '  darers '  or  with  the 
'dignities.'  The  most  reasonable  explanation, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  even  angels,  who 
so  far  excel  men,  do  not  presume  themselves 
to  speak  in  terms  of  railing  judgment  against  even 
offenders  like  these  '  darers.'  The  reckless,  im- 
pious audacity  of  the  latter  is  thus  presented 
m  the  darkest  possible  colours  by  being  set  over 
at^ainst  the  reverent  regard  for  authority  which  in 
all  circumstances  characterizes  the  former.  The 
statement  which  is  given  here  broadly  and  gene- 
rally, is  connected  with  the  eminent  instance  of 
Michael  in  Jude.  Peter's  words  here  may  take 
their  form  from  the  description  of  the  scene 
between  Joshua,  Satan,  and  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
in  Zech.  iii.  2.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  for  their  present  purpose  both  Peter  and  Jude 
make  use  of  some  tradition  or  current  belief  on 
the  subject  of  the  angels,  which  was  familiar 
enough  to  his  readers  to  need  no  explanation  at 
the  time.  From  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  the 
Apocryphal  books  we  can  gather  how  large  a 
mass  (if  popular  and  traditional  lore  grew  up  from 
an  early  period  around  many  points  of  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine. 

Ver.  12.  But  these,  as  irrational  animals,  by 
nature  bom  for  capture  and  destraction.  The 
string  of  epithets  here  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
represent  adequately.  The  latter  phrase  runs 
literally  'bom  natural,'  etc.,  and  may  convey  the 
idea  either  that  they  are  not  bom  spiritual  crea- 
tures, or  that  in  point  of  natural  constitution  they 
are  intended  only  'for  capture  and  destruction.' 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  'but  these  as  natural 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,' 
expresses  the  sense  sufficiently  well,  only  that  it 
connects  the  'natural'  with  the  '  beasts,*  instead 
of  with  the  'bom.'  The  order  given  by  the  Ijest 
authorities  is  followed  by  the  R.  V.,  •  but  these, 
as  creatures  without  reason,  bora  mere  animals  to 
l>e  taken  and  destroyed.'  These  last  words  repre- 
sent substantives  in  the  original.  Hence  some 
take  the  sense  to  be  'to  take  and  destroy,'  the 
idea  then  being  that  the  irrational  creatures  are 
made  to  get  their  own  maintenance  by  capturing 
and  killing  other  creatures.  The  passive  sense, 
however,  'to  be  taken  and  destroyed,'  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  context.— speaking  eTll  in 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant  The '  speak- 
ing evil,'  or  'railing,'  refers  back  to  the  *  railing 
judgment '  of  the  previous  verse.  The  senseless 
and  malignant  reviling  indulged  in  by  these  men  in 
matters  which  they  are  incapable  of  understanding, 
and  in  which  ignorance  should  command  silence, 
shows  how  like  they  arc  to  the  irrational  beasts. 
And  as  they  resemble  these  in  their  mode  of  life, 
Peter  goes  on  to  sav,  they  shall  resemble  them  in 
their  destiny. — shall  in  their  destmction  also 
be  destroyed.  Many  good  interpreters  give  the 
ethical  meaning  to  the  word  '  destruction '  here. 
In  this  case  the  sense  will  be,  as  the  A.  V.  gives 
it,  '  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption/ 
or  (as  it  is  more  fully  put,  e.g,^  by  Alford),  shall 
go  on  practising  the  corrupt  life  to  which  they 
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have  told  themselves  with  increasing  appetite 
until  they  are  themselves  destroyed  by  it.  The 
idea,  however,  is  rather  this :  in  the  destruction 
which  they  bring  upon  others,  they  shall  yet  bring 
destruction  upon  themselves.  So  Humphry 
{Cff/nm,  cm  Revised  Version,  p.  451)  makes  it= 
while  causing  destruction  to  others,  shall  accom- 
plish  their  own  destruction;  with  which  non- 
ethical  sense  of  the  verb  and  noun  he  compares 
(with  Wordsworth)  i  Cor.  iii.  17,  'If  any  man 
destroyeth  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy/ 

Ver.  13.  saffering  wrong  m  the  wages  of 
wrong-doing.  The  reading  represented  by  the 
'shall  receive^  of  the  A.  V.,  is  displaced  by 
another,  meaning  '  suffering  wrong,'  which  has  the 
support  of  the  oldest  documents,  is  accepted  by 
the  R.  V.  and  the  most  recent  critical  editors,  and 
gives  us  one  of  those  'emphatic  and  vehement 
repetitions  of  words'  whicn  are  recognised  as 
distinctive  of  this  Epistle  (see  Humphry,  ut  sup,). 
It  is  observed  that  the  phtase  'wages  of  un- 
righteousness* is  peculiar  to  Peter  (here,  in  ver.  15, 
and  in  his  speech  in  Acts  L  i8).^Teckaiiing 
loznrioiu  living  In  the  day  a  pleasure.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  first  noun  here  can  mean 
altogether  so  much  as  either  the  'riot'  of  the 
A.  V.  or  the  '  revel  *  of  the  R.  V.  It  occurs  once 
again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  in  Luke  viL  25,  where  it 
is  translated  'live  delicately*  The  cognate  verb, 
too,  is  translated  '  live  in  pleasure '  in  Jas.  v.  5. 
The  term  denotes  luxurious  or  delicate  living. 
The  phrase  '  in  the  day '  is  understood  by  some 
(Beza,  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Versions,  etc.)  to 
mean  dculy.  But  that  b  erroneous.  Others  (the 
Vulgate,  Schott,  Huther,  Calvin,  Alford,  etc.) 
take  it  to  mean  )or  a  day^  or  the  temporal,  tran- 
sient,  so  that  the  idea  would  be  '  reckoning  the 
luxurious  living  which  lasts  but  the  little  da^  of 
man's  life  a  pleasure.'  The  best  interpretation, 
however,  makes  the  phrase  equivalent  to  in  the 
daytime  (Hofmann,  etc.).  The  sentence  then 
exhibits  these  men  as  pressing  day  and  night  alike 
into  the  service  of  luxurious  delights,  ft  is  also 
in  harmonv  with  Peter's  own  statement  in  Acts 
ii.  15  on  the  scandalous  profligacy  which  would 
be  implied  in  men  becoming  drunken  by  'the 
third  hour  of  the  day.'  Compare  also  Paul's 
words  in  I  Ihcss.  v.  7. — ^The  train  of  parti- 
ciples, nouns,  and  adjectives  which  begins  here 
and  goes  on  through  the  next  verse  may  be  con- 
nected either  with  what  precedes  (so  Huther  and 
the  majority)  or  with  what  follows  (so  Hofmann, 
etc.).  In  the  former  case  they  bring  out  the 
shamelessness  of  the  '  unrighteousness '  or  '  wrong- 
doing '  for  which  they  are  to  receive  their  waj'cs. 
In  the  latter  case  they  begin  a  new  sentence  which 
finds  its  verb  in  the  'have  forsaken'  of  ver.  15, 
and  runs  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  16.  They  form 
a  'series,  or  rather  torrent,  of  short  exclamatory 
clauses '  (Lillie),  disclosing  the  dark  elements  of 
the  reprobate  character  which  makes  such  a 
judgment  as  has  been  asserted  inevitable. — spots 
and  blemishes.  The  former  term  occurs  again 
only  in  £ph.  v.  27,  although  another  form  oithe 
same  is  found  in  Jude  12.  The  verb,  too,  occurs 
in  the  'spoited*  of  Jude  23  and  the  'defile'  of 
Jas.  iii.  6.  The  latter  term,  which  means 
properly  blarney  and  then  blemish,  occurs  only 
here.  Its  verb  is  found  in  2  Cor.  vi.  3,  viii.  20. 
We  have  the  nej^atives  of  these  two  terms  in  the 
description  of  the  lamb   'without  blemish  and 


without  spot '  in  i  Pet  L  19.— sporting  in  Uftexr 
own  deceits,  while  they  feast  witn  yon.     The 
'  sporting,'  as  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  is  expressed  by 
a  compound    verD    connected    with    the    nouxi 
rendered  'luxurious  living'  above.     It  may  be 
translated,    therefore,   luxuriating.     There    is  m 
remarkable   variation  among  ancient  documents 
between  two  readings,  differing  from  each  other 
only  by  a  single  letter.     One  of  these   means 
•  deceits,'  as  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  or  '  deceivings  * 
as  it  \s  put  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  ;  the  other 
means  '  love-feasts,'  as  it  is  given  in  the  text  of 
the  R.  V.     In  the  latter  case  it  is  meant  that 
these  men  pervert  to  their  own  advajitage  and 
enjoyment  even  the  social  meals,  the  a^ap^  or 
'  loves,*  as  they  came  to  be  called,  which  were  the 
expression  of  Christian  brotherhood,     lliat  abases 
crept  into  this  institution  at  a  very  early  period, 
simple  as  in  all  probability  it  was,  appears  from 
I  Cor.  XL  2.     In  the  former  case  (and  the  balance 
on  the  whole  is  on  that  side)  the  idea  is  that 
they  luxuriate  in  deceits  by  which  they  seek  their 
base  ends,  for  this  purpose  taking  advantage  even 
of  opportunities  unsuspectingly  offered  them  of 
social  intercourse  and    entertainment  with    the 
Christian  brotherhood. 

Ver.  14.  having  eyes  ftiU  of  an  adnltezeas. 
The  noun  rendered  'adultery  'Jx)th  by  the  A.  V. 
and  by  the  R.  V.  means  really  an  adulteress.  The 
phrase  'full  of  also  means,  at  least  occasionally 
m  the  Classics,  'engrossed  by.'  Thus  the  sense 
may  be  either  having  eyes  for  nothing  else  but  an 
adulteress,  or  revealing  in  their  very  eyes  the 
adulterous  object  of  their  desire.  It  is  possible,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  Peter  is  recalling  here 
his  Lord's  wonls  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  28.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  any 
particular  temptress  occupying  a  prominent 
position  is  in  view.  The  phrase  is  simply  a  bold 
method  of  expressing  the  sensual  passion  of  the 
men, — men  whose  eyes  burned  with  impure  fires, 
whose  adulterous  lust  gleamed  in  their  e^es. — and 
that  cannot  he  made  to  cease  firom  sin.  So  it 
may  be  rendered  rather  than  simply  *  unsatisfied 
with  sin,'  or  'that  cannot  cease  from  sin.'  The 
clause  adds  the  strokes  of  restlessness  and  persist- 
ence to  the  picture  of  their  sensual  profligacy. — 
enticing  unstable  souls.  The  verb  occurs  again 
in  ver.  18  and  in  Jas.  L  14,  and  is  a  more 
picturesque  term  than  the  'beguiling'  of  the 
A.  V.  It  means  to  allure  by  holding  out  a  bait 
to  one. — ^having  a  heart  exercised  in  covetoos- 
nesB.  The  N.  T.  more  than  once  brings  greed 
and  sensuality  into  very  intimate  connection 
(I  Thess.  iv.  6 ;  I  Cor.  v.  ii  ;  Eph.  v.  3,  5J, 
and  hence  some  eminent  interpreters  (Calvin, 
Plumptre,  etc.)  suppose  that  the  sin  of  impurity 
is  meant  here.  But  as  covetousness  has  already 
been  introduced  in  veit  3  as  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  these  men,  there  is  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  here.  Three 
great  vices,  therefore,  which  go  naturally  together, 
being  only  so  many  types  of  the  same  selfishnes«| 
viz.  luxuriousness,  sensuality,  avarice,  are  ascribed 
to  them  here. — children  of  a  curse;  that  is  to 
say,  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  curse,  who  are 
of  the  quality  or  character  so  described.  On  this 
formula  see  note  on  I  Pet.  L  14;  comp.  also 
John  xvii.  12 ;  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3.  The 
description  given  in  this  verse  as  a  whule  does 
not  meet  us  again  in  Jude. 

Ver.  15.  forsaking   the  straight  way  they 
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"went  MMtnj,  having  followed  the  way  of  Balaam 
%he  ion  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  nn- 
xighteouBMB  (or,  wrvn^-daiMg),  The  strong 
verb  for  a  foltounng  which  amoants  to  close 
pursuit  or  imitation  is  used  here  again,  as  in 
chap.  L  i6,  ii.  2.  The  form  Bosor,  for  the  Beorof 
the  Old  Testament,  is  explained  as  due  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Galilean  pronunciation.  Peter's  own 
Galilean  speech  *  bewrayed '  him  (Matt  xxvi.  73). 
On  the  phrase  *  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness •  see  on  rer.  13.  Some  good  documents 
exhibit  a  different  reading  here,  which  connects 
this  clause  not  with  Balaam,  but  with  these  men, 
▼ix.,  'following  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
Bosor,  tkty  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.' 
It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in  Acts  xiii.  10 
Peter  is  represented  as  using  the  phrase  'right 
ways,'  or  '  straight  ways,'  in  his  denunciation  of 
Ely  mas  the  sorcerer.  The  word  'way,'  too, 
meets  us  very  often  in  the  O.  T.  story  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.).  It  b  supposed  by  some  that 
reference  is  made  here  to  Bakam's  counsel  in  the 
matter  of  tempting  Israel  to  sensuality  (Num. 
xxxL  16).  The  definition  given,  however,  in  the 
last  clause  points  rather  to  covetousness  as  the 
character  in  which  Balaam  is  brought  in.  The 
lust  of  gain  which  Balaam  formally  denied  was, 
as  the  tenor  of  thf  O.  T.  narrative  clearly  shows, 
the  thing  that  shaped  his  action.  The  fact  that 
in  Rev.  ii.  14,  15  the  Nicolaitans  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Balaam,  leads  some  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Peter  also  had  that  party  in  his  view 
here.  Jude  makes  use  of  the  cases  of  Cain  and 
Korah  as  well  as  that  of  Balaam. 

Ver.  16.  but  he  was  reboked  for  hie  timns- 
gieMion.  The  phrase  means  literally,  'but  he 
had  a  reboke  for  his  transgression.'  The  word 
used  here  for  'his'  may  mean   'hb  own,'  and 


hence  some  suppose  that  it  is  emphatic  here,  the 
point  being  that  he  who  was  a  prophet  to  others 
had  himself  to  be  rebuked  for  a  trespass  of  his 
own.  It  is  precarious,  however,  to  assert  such 
force  for  the  word  in  the  N.  T.  The  trans- 
gression referred  to  is  Balaam's  yielding  to  cuise 
Israel  for  the  sake  of  gain,  under  the  proviso  that 
God's  permission  should  not  be  withheld. — the 
dumb  asB,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  stayed 
the  madness  of  the  prophet  The  ass  is  desig- 
nated here,  and  again  in  Matt.  xxL  5,  by  a  general 
term  which  means  simply  a  '  beast  that  bears  the 
yoke,'  or  a  *  beast  of  burden.'  The  *  madness ' 
charged  against  Balaam  is  expressed  by  a  term 
which  is  found  only  here,  although  the  cognate 
verb  appears  in  the  '  as  a  fool '  of  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 
The  '  forbade '  of  the  A.  V.  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  meaning 
is  preventtd,  checked^  or,  as  the  R.  V.  very  happily 
gives  it,  'stayed.'  The  offence  was  interdicted, 
but  not  left  uncommitted.  It  has  been  held  by 
not  a  few  that  Peter  gives  an  incorrect  report  of 
the  O.  T.  narrative,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  repre- 
sents the  angel,  and  not  the  ass,  as  uttering  the 
rebuke.  Peter,  however,  does  not  afHrm  that  the 
rebuke  was  spoken  by  the  ass.  What  he  states  is 
simply  'that  the  prophet  was  rebuked,  and  that 
the  dumb  ass,  speakmg  with  man's  voice,  stayed 
his  madness.  And  that  the  O.  T.  narrative 
represents  the  beast  as  bringing  the  prophet  first 
to  a  stand  is  clear.  The  diBicult  quesdons  about 
the  credibility  and  interpretation  of  the  story  of 
Balaam  belong,  however,  to  the  criticism  and 
exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  referred  to 
by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  as  a  stor^  well  known 
and  accepted  in  his  time,  and  furnishing  a  parallel^ 
which  all  might  understand  and  feel,  to  the 
terrible  picture  which  he  has  been  sketching. 


Chapter  II.    17-22. 
The  False  Teachers  further  described. 

17  HTHESE  are  'wells*  *  without  water,   'clouds*  that  are  •Mt,^-«9; 

I  ^  Ja  IV.  6,  X4 ; 

JL       'carried'  with  a  'tempest;*  to  whom  the  -^mist*  of   ^*J^**^j'»"» 

18  darkness  is  reserved •  for  ever.'     For  when  they  ''speak •  great  * jid;^*:*^' 
*  swelling  words  of  'vanity,  they  *  allure  through*  the  'lusts  ^feSj^ 
of  the  flesh,  through  much  ""wantonness,"  those  that  were  ^f;^^.j^^. 

19  clean  "escaped'*  from  them  who  'live  in  terror.  While  they  ^p^iPii^ly. 
promise  them  'liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  ''servants  of 'L„;^^,\y. 
corruption : "  for  of  whom  "  a  man  is  '  overcome,  of  the  same  /fer."*"*^** 

20  is  he  'brought  in  bondage.     For  if  after  they  have  "escaped  ^^erVe* 

k  Ex.  zviiL  n ;  Jude  i6.  i  Rom.  viii.  ao :  Eph.  iv.  17.  AVer.  14.  /  Gal.  t.  z6  ;  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  x  Jo.  ii.  x6. 

jw  Ver.  9.        M.  See  refs.  at  ch.  I  4.         0  Heb.  xiiL  x8.        /  Rom.  i.  97,  iii.  17 ;  Jade  z  1.        f  i  Cor.  x.  39 :  GaL  ii.  ^ 
▼.  1, 13.  r  Rom  viii.  ax.        s  Ja  viii.  3^ ;  s  Cor.  xiL  13 ;  Rom.  vi.  16.  t  Gen.  xv.  13 ;  Actt  viL  6;  Rom.  vl 


rRomviii.  9X. 
s8,  »  7  t  Cor.  viL  X5,  ix.  19 ;  Gal.  iv.'3 ;  Ht.  7i^  3. 


:  refs.  at  ch.  L  4. 


■  rather^  as  in  R.  V.,  and  mists  •  driven 

*  blackness  •  literaliy^  has  been        '  omit  for  ever 

^       •  in  '•  literally y  by  wantonnesses 

**  those  who  are  Just  escaping,  as  in  R.  V. 
"  rather^  promising  them  liberty,  while  they  themselves  are  bond-servants  of 
corruption  *•  or,  of  what 


*  or,  springs 

*  or^  whirlwind 

*  or^  for  speakin|^ 
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the  "^  pollutions  of  the  world,  through  "  the  *  knowledge  of  the  »E«ek-  xxwH. 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus   Christ,   they  are  again  '  entangled  ^^-^  "* 


therein,  and  •'overcome,"  the  'latter  end  is  'worse  with  them  -^f/?^-^"" 

21  than  the  beginning.'*     For  it  had  been  *  better  "for  them  not^|^„^^ 
to  have  'known  the  ''way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  , ^li/tiL 45: 
have   known   it,   to  'turn"   from   the  -^holy  commandment  ^m2I  1^.',% 

22  ^delivered   unto   them.      But"   it  is   *  happened   unto   them    fxiJi^. s; 
according  to  the  'true   proverb,"  The  *dog   is  'turned"  to  ^g^t^cllS 
his  own  vomit  again  ;  and  the  "*  sow  that  was  *  washed  to  her"  cC^^X.  6*;'  ''* 
*  wallowing  in  the  ^  mire.  dvS^  *^'  * 

#  Lu.  Hi.  90  :  AcU  viii.  35 ;  Gd.  i.  xt  ;  Heb.  vS.  s.  /Rom.  vii.  xa.  ^  Acts  xri.  4 ;  x  Cor.  zL  a ;  Judc  3. 

k  See  reft,  at  x  Pet.  iv.  13.         _  1  Jfo.  x.  6,  xvL  35,  99 ;  Prov  i.  x,  etc  *  Mat.  irii.  6 ;  L»i.  xvL  31 ;  PhiL  iL 


ReT.  xxii.  X5.        /  Mat.  xiL  44 ;  Gal.  tv.  9 :  jer.  xi  xo. 

X.  93 ;  Rer.  i.  s>  «  Prov.  ii.  x8.    Cf.  alio  Mk.  ix.  aob 


m  Prov.  xi.  M.  it  Jo.  xiiL  xo ;  Acu  ix.  37,  ztL  33  ;  Hefab 

"•    *  /Jer.  xlv.  6. 


'  or.  in 


^*  or,  but  having  again  become  entangled  in  these,  they  are  overcome 

^*  literally^  the  last  things  have  become  to  them  worse  than  the  first 

"  ory  it  were  better  **  <?r,  turn  back  "  omit  But 

*®  literally^  there  has  happened  to  them  that  of  the  true  proverb 

**  rather^  the  dog  turning  again  *•  omit  her 


The  description  of  the  parties  destined  to  spring 
up  within  the  Church,  which  has  been  partiallpr 
interrupted  by  the  summary  of  Balaam's  case,  is 
resumed  in  direct  terms.  New  points  are  pressed 
with  the  utmost  sharpness.  These  are  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  what  is  offered  by  the  false  teachers,  and 
their  position  as  apostates  from  the  truth.  It  is 
upon  this  last  fact  that  the  chapter  concentrates  its 
force  as  it  nears  its  close.  What  is  meant  by  this 
state  of  apostasy  is  expressed  in  a  few  bold  words 
which  are  endorsed  by  two  familiar  proverbs. 

Ver.  17.  These  are  springs  without  water. 
The  noun  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  Jacob's  well 
in  John  iv.  6.  It  means,  however,  a  spring-well 
or  fountain.  It  is  possible  that  the  figure  points 
to  the  apostasy  of  the  men  *  who  bear  the  semblance 
of  teachers,  just  as,  for  a  little  time,  a  place  in 
Eastern  lands  where  water  has  flowed  will  continue 
green,  but  di&appoint  the  thirsty  traveller  who 
may  be  led  by  a  little  verdure  to  hope  for  water ' 
(Lumby).  But  it  is  rather  in  respect  simply  of  the 
pretence  which  they  make,  and  the  deception 
which  they  practise,  that  they  are  likened  to  water- 
less springs.  The  force  of  the  imagery,  which  has 
a  special  appropriateness  in  Eastern  lands,  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  those  passages  in  which  God 
Himself  is  designated  a  'fountain  of  living  waters' 
(Jer.  iL  13),  or  those  in  which  men  who  turn  from 
sin  are  likened  to  a  'spring  of  water,  whose 
waters  fail  not*  (Isa.  Iviii.  Il) ;  but  best  of  all  by 
comparing  such  passages  as  those  in  which  the 
'  mouth  of  the  righteous  *  is  said  to  be  as  a  '  well 
of  life,'  and  the  '  law  of  the  wise '  is  described  as 
'a  fountain  of  life'  (Prov.  x.  1 1,  ziii.  14).  See 
also  the  imagery  used  bv  Christ  Himself  in  John 
iv.  10,  14,  vii.  37.— and  mists  driven  by  a  storm. 
The  R.  V.  rightly  follows  the  best  critical 
authorities  here  m  substituting  for  the  '  clouds '  of 
the  A.  V.  a  more  expressive  term  (not  found  else* 
where  in  the  New  Testament)  meaning '  mists  '  or 
'  mist-clouds. '  The  noun  rendered  '  storm '  is  the 
one  which  is  applied  to  the  '  storm '  on  the  Lake  in 
Mark  iv.  37 ;  Luke  viii,  23  (its  only  other  New 


Testament  occurrences).  It  denotes  properly  a 
whirlwind  sweeping  upwards.  Hence  the  aptness 
of  the  description  'driven,'  not  merely  'carried' 
as  in  the  A.  V.  Wycliffe's  rendering  is  very 
expressive — 'mists  driven  with  whirling  winds.* 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  second  figure 
is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  false 
teachers  are  wanting  in  consistency  (Huther). 
The  point  of  comparison  is  simply  the  deceptive- 
ness  of  what  they  offer.  Like  the  drifting  mist- 
clouds,  presaging  rain  to  refresh  the  earih  and 
enrich  the  husbandman,  which  suddenly  vanish 
and  leave  bitter  disappointment  to  the  expectant, 
when  they  are  caught  up  by  the  tempest,  so  these 
teachers  excite  delusive  hopes  by  lofty  promises 
which  leave  nothing  behind  them.  Compare  the 
Old  Testament  figure — '  whoso  boasteth  himself 
of  a  false  gift  is  like  clouds  and  wind  without  rain ' 
(Prov.  XXV.  14).  See  also  Paul's  figure  in  £ph. 
iv.  14.— for  whom  the  hUckness  of  darknaae 
has  been  reserved.  The  best  authorities  omit  the 
'  for  ever '  of  the  A.  V.  The  phrase  is  the  same 
as  in  Jude  13,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rendered 
the  'blackness,'  etc,  not  the  'mist,'  etc  It 
asserts  the  Divine  certainty,  the  hopelessness,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  doom  of  these  apostates.  Com- 
pare Jeremiah's  description  of  the  false  prophets, 
whose  '  way  shall  be  unto  them  as  slippery  ways  in 
the  darkness'  (xxiii.  12).  For  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  judgment,  whether  of  the  righteous  or 
of  the  unrighteous,  as  reserved  or  prepared^  see 
also  Matt.  xxv.  34,  41 ;  i  Pet  i.  4,  etc. 

Ver.  iS.  for  speaking  great  swelling  things 
of  Tanity.  The  writer  proceeds  now  to  justify 
what  he  has  just  said,  either  as  to  the  doom  of  the 
false  teachers,  or  as  to  their  character  as  pretenders 
and  deceivers.  The  verb  used  for  '  speaking '  is 
one  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Acts  iv.  18,  and  in  these  two  verses  (16,  18)  of 
the  present  chapter.  It  usually  expresses  loud 
utterance,  €,g,  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  neighing 
of  the  horse,  the  speech  of  orators,  the  battle-cry 
of  warriors,  the  recitative  of  a  chorus.     Hence  its 
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fitness  here  in  reference  to  men  who  indulge  in 
liigh-sounding,  empty,  grandiloquent  statements. 
The  phrase  rendered  'great  swelling  things*  is 
fonnd  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Jude.  It  describes  what  is  over-larg€  or  immode- 
raie^  and  is  applied  in  the  late  Classics  to  a 
pandirous^  verbose  style.  As  to  the  *  vanity,*  sec 
note  on  i  Pet.  i.  18.  The  noun  occurs  again 
only  in  Rom.  viii.  20 ;  Eph.  iv.  17. — they  entice 
in  the  Insta  of  the  flesh  by  wantonneflBes.    Ihe 

•  Ijsts  of  the  flesh  *  (with  which  compare  especially 
the  Pauline  formulae,  Gal.  v.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  3)  are 
the  sphere  within  which  they  live  and  act.     The 

*  wantonnesses,*  or  '  acts  of  lasciviousness '  (on 
'which  see  I  Pet.  iv.  3),  are  the  instruments  which 
they  use  within  that  sphere.  The  action  ascribed 
to  them  is  that  of  enticing  as  with  a  bait;  such  is 
the  force  of  the  verb,  the  use  of  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  limited  to  those  two  verses  in  the 
present  chapter  (14,  18)  and  Tas.  i.  14.— those 
who  ftie  just  escaping  from  them  who  live  in 
«rror.  The  A.  V.,  following  the  Keceived  Text, 
gives  'those  that  were  clean  escaped.'  This 
reading  must  yield  now  to  another  which  may  be 
rendered  'who  are  just  esca]jing'  (so  the  R.  V., 
etc.),  or  who  'are  but  a  little  way  escaped' 
(Hofmann).  By  those  '  who  live  in  error  *  are  to 
be  understood  not  the  false  teachers  themselves, 
but  non-Christians  generally.  The  phrase,  too, 
best  suits  tuaih  ns.  The  guilt  of  those  apostate 
teachers,  thereftire,  is  exhibited  as  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  persons  whom  they  plied  with 
the  vile  bait  of  sensual  indulgence  were  tho<:e  least 
fit  to  resist  it,  not  men  who  were  established  in 
the  new  faith,  but  men  who  had  but  recently 
broken  off  from  the  ranks  of  heathenism,  or  who 
had  as  yet  got  but  a  few  paces,  as  it  were,  in 
the  process  of  separating  themselves  from  their 
old  pagan  life.  The  verb  used  here  for  *  live  *  b 
the  one  which  denotes  the  manner  of  life,  the 
catiduct,  and  is  connected  with  the  noun  for  '  life ' 
or  '  conversation,'  which  meets  us  most  frequently 
in  Peter  (i  Pet.  L  15,  18,  ii.  12,  iiL  i,  2,  16 ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  7,  iii.  11);  occasionally  in  Paul  (Gal. 
L  13 ;  EpfaL  iv.  22 ;  I  Tim.  iv.  12) ;  and  else- 
where only  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  ;  Tas.  iii.  13. 

Ver.  19.  promising  them  liberty,  they  them- 
telTee  being  (all  the  while)  bond-servants  of 
oozmptian.  The  loud-sounding  engagement  to 
give  'liberty,'  —  a  new  liberty  worthy  of  man, 
would  be  one  of  the  'great  swelling  things  of 
vanity,'  one  of  the  '  Iwuts  *  with  which  they  would 
pl^  the  unwary.  The  kind  of  liberty  to  be  given 
might  be  judged  of,  however,  from  the  character  of 
the  pretended  givers.  From  those  who  were  them- 
selves slaves  of  corruption  what  kind  of  liberty 
ooukl  come,  but  a  liberty  defiant  of  law,  a  liberty 
used  'for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh '(Gsd.  v.  13)? 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  here  the  term  rendered 
'corruption'  has  the  purely  ethical  sense  of 
moral  evil.  Retaining  the  usual  sense  of '  destruc- 
tion,' we  should  have  the  idea  that  only  a  liberty 
which  tended  to  destruction  could  come  from 
those  who  were  themselves  bound  to  the  service 
of  destruction. — for  of  whom  one  has  been  over- 
oome,  to  him  has  he  been  brought  onto 
bondage  (or,  made  a  bond-servant).  A  justifi- 
cation of  the  statement  that  these  men  are 
themselves  bond'Urvants  of  corruption,  or  de- 
struction. As  the  phrase  states  a  general 
principle,  some  prefer  to  give  it  the  form — '  for  of 
\ukat  one  has  been  overcome,  to  that  has  he  been 
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made  a  bond-servant.'  The  same  principle  is 
affirmed  by  Christ  Himself  (John  viii.  34),  and  by 
Paul  (Rom.  vi.  16).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
gospel  doctrine  of  a  new  liberty  through  the  truth 
yohn  viii.  32),  and  especially  the  Pauline 
teaching  on  the  '  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  * 
(Rom.  viiL  21),  the  liberty  which  exists  wherever 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  (2  Cor.  iiL  17),  the 
liberty  'wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free' 
(Gal.  V.  i),  might  be  misinterpreted  and  turned 
to  licence.  But  it  may  be,  as  Dean  Plumptre 
suggests,  that  the  dangerous  cry  for  liberty,  and 
the  pretentious  teaching  on  the  subject,  whidi  are 
referred  to  in  the  Epictles,  found  their  peculiar 
occasion  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Con- 
vention at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  29),  and  aimed  at 
securing  freedom  not  only  from  the  things  from 
which  that  Convention  relieved  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, but  also  from  the  abstinence  which  was  en- 
joined from  'meats  ofiered  to  idols,  and  from  blood« 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  (vomfomication,* 
Ver.  20.  For  if,  having  escaped  the  pollutions 
of  the  world  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Savionr  Jesus  Christ,  bnt  having  been  again 
entangled  in  these,  they  are  overcome,  the  last 
things  have  become  to  them  worse  than  the 
fiist.  To  whom  does  this  description  apply? 
Some  {e.g,  Bengel,  Hofmann,  etc.)  take  the 
persons  in  view  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  false 
teachers.  Beyond  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
same  term  '  escaped '  is  used  here  as  in  ver.  18, 
there  is  little  to  favour  so  remarkable  a  change 
from  object  to  subject.  The  false  teachers  them- 
selves are  still  the  subjects,  and  what  is  affirmed 
of  them  is  a  state  of  relapse  into  the  '  pollutions ' 
(the  word  is  peculiar  to  this  passage,  although 
another  form  of  it  occurs  in  ver.  10)  of  heathenism 
from  which  they  had  once  separated  themselves. 
In  terms  unmistakeably  recalling,  if  not  literally 
repeating,  our  Lord's  own  words  in  Matt.  xii.  45, 
that  state  of  relapse  is  declared  to  be  worse  than 
their  original  state  of  paganism — worse  because  no 
longer  excused  by  '  ignorance  *  (cf.  I  Pet.  i.  14). 
The  expression  '  entangled '  is  a  strong  and 
significant  one,  being  used  €,g,  by  iCschylus  of 
being  entangled  in  the  net  of  ruinous  infatuation 
(Prom.  1079).  It  is  in  admirable  harmony,  there- 
fore, with  the  previous  '  entice  in  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh*  (ver.  18).  The  'knowledge'  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  which  is  attributed  here 
to  these  apostates  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge 
as  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  chap.  L  2, 
3,  8.  Hence  it  is  urged  that  the  statement  is 
entirely  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  and  indeed  that  there  is, 
'  perhaps,  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  extent  of 
New  Testament  teaching  more  crucial  than  this 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Calvinistic  do<^ma  of  the 
indefectibility  of  grace  *  (Plumptre).  The  bearing 
of  the  passage,  however,  upon  that  doctrine  is  by 
no  means  so  definite  and  absolute.  It  institutes 
a  solemn  comparison  between  two  diflerent  con- 
ditions of  the  same  individuals.  It  contrasts  two 
different  stages  of  impure  living,  and  pronounces 
the  one  worse  than  the  other.  But  beyond  that 
it  does  not  go,  neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  of 
decisive  importance  in  regard  to  the  different 
views  of  grace  advocated  by  different  schools  of 
theology.  The  whole  statement  is  introduced 
simply  in  confirmation  of  what  was  said  in  the 
previous  verse  of  the  bondage  in  which  those  live 
who  are  overcome  of  sin. 
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Ver.  21.  For  it  ware  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteoDsnoM,  than, 
having  known  it,  to  torn  back  fh>ni  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  to  them.  The  '  better ' 
here,  as  in  I  Pet.  iii.  17  (see  note  there),  means 
more  to  their  advantage*  The  '  way  of  righteous- 
ness '  is  not  quite  the  same  as  '  the  Gospel/  or 
'  the  way  of  salvation.'  It  is  a  term  for  Chris- 
tianity specifically  on  its  ethical  side,  as  a  new 
moral  life.  Other  phrases,  such  as  '  the  way  of 
truth,'  describe  it  more  definitely  on  its  doctrinal 
side.  The  *holy  commandment*  is  not  to  be 
limited  either  to  the  commandment  known  as  the 
'  new  commandment '  (John  xiii.  34),  or  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the  ethical  require- 
ment of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  the  law  of  life 
which  Christ  has  left.  Here,  too,  the  description 
moves  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  character,  and 
resembles  the  picture  given  by  Christ  Himself 
of  two  moral  states,  in  His  parable  of  the  unclean 
spirit  and  the  seven  more  wicked  spirits  (Matt 
xii.  43-45). 

Ver.  22.  There  has  happened  unto  them  that 
of  the  true  iHroverb.  Two  proverbial  sayings 
follow.  As  having  the  same  import,  however, 
they  are  dealt  with  as  if  they  made  but  one.  The 
term  is  the  one  which  is  applied  to  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  bv  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  it  means  an^  kind  of  common 
saying  or  saw,  however ;  and  m  the  New  Testament 
it  occurs  only  here  and  in  John's  Gospel  (x.  6, 
xvi.  25,  29,  where  it  is  translated  both  parable  and 
proverb)^  Instead  of  the  simple  expression  '  the 
true  proverb,*  we  have  the  periphrasb  *  that  of  the 
true  proverb,*  or  *  the  matter  of  the  true  proverb,* 
as  it  might  be  rendered  ;  a  form  found  also  in  the 
later  Classics,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  New 
TesUment  (Matt  xxi.  21  ;  cf.  also  Matt.  viii.  33, 
xvi.  23  ;  Rom.  viii.  $)•  The  *  but '  which  the 
A.  V.  introduces  is  not  sufficiently  supported. — 
A  dog  turning  again  to  his  own  vomit  So  the 
original  gives  the  proverb  in  the  abrupt  form  of  a 
participle  without  a  finite  verb.  The  word  '  vomit ' 
occurs  only  here.  In  Prov.  xxvi.  1 1  we  have  a 
saying  apparently  so  similar  to  this,  that  it  has  been 
usual  to  speak  of  Peter  as  quoting  it  here.  The 
actual  terms  in  the  original,  however,  differ  so 
much  as  to  make  it  more  probable  that  he  was 


simply  repeating  a  weH-known  popular  1 

and,  A  sow  having  washed  henelf,  to  wmllow- 
ing  in  the  mire.  The  reading  varies  between 
two  forms  of  the  term  rendered  •wallowing^'  one 
of  which  would  mean  the  wallowing-/^dr^,  the 
other  (which  is  the  better  attested)  the  e^et  of 
wallowing.  The  term  occurs  only  here,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  that  for  *  mire.*  This  second 
proverb  has  no  definite  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  is  taken,  therefore,  from  the  month  of 
the  people.  Compare,  however,  the  compariaon 
of  a  'fair  woman  without  discretion*  to  a  '  jeiirel 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout '  (Prov.  x\.  22),  aod  oar 
Lord*s  word,  '  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine*  (Matt  vii.  6).  Compare  also  Horace's 
'he  would  have  lived  a  filthy  dog,  or  a  bog 
delighting  in  mire  *  {Epistles^  Book  L  2,  line  26). 
The  repute  of  the  dog  and  the  sow,  not  only  in 

iudea  but  generally  throughout  the  Easr,  is  well 
nowiL  The  former,  as  an  unclean  animal  and 
the  scavenger  of  Oriental  towns,  became  a  term 
of  reproach,  a  name  for  one*s  enemies  ( Ps.  xxiL 
16,  20),  a  f^rure  of  the  profane  or  impure  (Rev. 
xxii.  15  ;  cf.  also  Matt  xv.  26 ;  Mark  vii.  27). 
The  latter  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  not  only 
among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the  Arabs,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  To  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  too,  swine*s  flesh  was  the  most 
hateful  of  all  meats.  If  these  verses  are  pressed, 
as  is  often  the  case,  into  the  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  grace  as  indefectible  or  otherwise,  the 
two  proverbs  would  certainly  favour  the  Calvin- 
istic  view  rather  than  the  Arminian.  For  their 
point  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  creatures  was  not 
changed,  but  that  each,  after  a  temporary  separa- 
tion, returned  to  the  impurity  which  was  according 
to  its  nature.  So  the  idea  is  taken  to  amount  to 
this — '  Let  us  not  be  stumbled  or  dismayed. 
"The  sure  foundation  of  Gud*'  has  not  given 
way.  These  wretched  men  were  never  what 
they  professed  to  be.  They  had,  indeed,  under- 
gone a  process  of  external  reformation ;  but 
It  was  external  merely,  their  heart  all  the  while 
remaining  unchanged,  "like  the  washing  of  a 
swine,  which  vou  may  imdce  clean,  but  can  never 
make  cleanly  (Lillie).  But  in  i>oint  of  fact 
these  doctrinal  questions  aie  not  fairly  in  view 
here. 


Chapter  III.    i-ia 
Warnings  against  prospective  Deniers  of  Christ s  Advent. 

1  T^HIS  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write  unto  you;*  in  «See«6Lai 

A       both  which  *  I  *  stir  up  your  *  pure*  '  minds  *  by  way  of  Jf^^'^J^ 

2  'remembrance;*   that  ye  may  be  'mindful  of  the  words*  ^«J^«^j:^«> 


X  Ja  ii.  3.  4,  7,  8,  iii.  aa,  S3,  etc. 


*  rather,  as  in  R,  K.,  This  is  now,  beloved,  the  second  epistle  that  I  write 
unto  you  ■  literally^  in  which  •  or,  sincere  *  mind 

*  in  reminding  (you)  •  that  ye  should  remember  the  words 

'  literally,  and  your  aposdes'conunandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour;  or,  with 
R,  v.,  and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  through  your  apostles 
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3    "^knowing  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the*  last  days*  jg^J^J^^ 
4.  scoflfers,*  'walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  /judfig/xs. 

the   promise  of  his  *•  coming  ?  for  since  *®  the  *  fathers  '  fell  '^^•^^  ^ 

asleep,  all  things  ^continue  as  /A^  were"  ^from  the  beginning  ''^'^  JJ'Jl**' 
5    of  the  creation.     For  this  they  ''willingly  are  ignorant  of,"    Ac^liC^x^^'' 

that  by  the  'word  of  God  the   heavens  were   'of  old,  and    IJJ;^^!"?'; 

the  earth  *  standing  out  of  the  water"  and  in  the  water:"    xi^i'if^s; 
G  whereby "  the  world  that  then  was,  being  *'  overflowed  with  4^  m1^;  ixii. 

7  water,  perished;  but  the  "'heavens  and  the  earth  which  are    SiiS^ 
now,"  by  the  same  word  are  '  kept  in  store,  ^  reserved  unto  /  lIi'?'  t^ 
'fire   against   the   *day   of  judgment"   and   *  perdition"   of    GaKU.s; 

8  'ungodly  men.     But,  beloved,  be  not  ''ignorant  of  this  one  ^Mk.x.6,xiiL 
thing,"  that  'one  day  ir  -^with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,    i?om.LaJr* 

9  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.     The  Lord  is  not  ^ slack*®  *Heb.i.3. 

...  «       ,  ,  vi.  5, ».  3. 

concernmg  his  promise,  as  some  men  count   slackness ;  but  '  ch.  n.  3. 
is  *  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not  'willing  that   any  should  ^iS'**^'.*-*^ 
10  *  perish,  but  that  all  should  'come  to  repentance.     But  ^^^^^^11"^/'';^ 
""day  of  the  Lord  will  *come  as  a  'thief  in  the  night:"  in    «>jj-u.xu! 

'  **        '  ax:  Roin.u.5; 

the  which  the  heavens  shall  -^pass  away  with  a  great"  noise,    J§J**if*,*: 
and  the  ^  elements  "  shall ''  melt  with  '  fervent  heat,"  the  earth    h^  ^r.3: 

MIC.  VI.  rOb 

also,  and  the  'works**  that  are  therein,  shall  be  *  burned  up."     ^^Sff-^ 

•  Jude  23.  a  See  reft,  at  ch  ii.  9.  6  Ver.  x6 ;  Rom  ix.  aa ;  Phil.  i.  a8,  iti.  ig,  etc.  c  Ch.  it  5 ;  Tnde  4 ; 

Rom.  iv.  5,  V.  6;  x  Tim.  i>  9 ;  i  Pel.  iv.  18.         dVtr,  5.  #  Ps.  xc.  4.         /'Mat.  xix.  26 ;  Lu.  ii.  ^a ;  x  Pec.  11.  4,  ao, 

iiL  8 :  Jas.  i.  17.  g"  x  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  Deut.  yii.  10.         h  Mat.  xviti.  a6, 39 :  Lu.  xviii.  7 ;  x  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  x  Thes.  ▼.  14 ; 

Helk  vi.  15 ;  Jas.  v.  7,  8.  >  x  Cor.  xii.  xx ;  Heb.  vi.  17 :  Jas.  i.  18.  k  Mat.  x  a8 ;  Rom.  xiv.  x5  :  x  Cor.  viii.  ix, 

XV.  x8 ;  Jas.  iv.  xa.  /  Mat.  xv.  X7.  m  Joel  iL  31 ;  Acts  iL  ao ;  x  Thes.  v.  a.  n  Lu.  xiii.  35 ;  J[a  ii.  4. 

0  I  llics.  V.  a.  ^  Mat.  v.  x8,  xxiv.  34.  3S  :  a  Cor.  v.  17  :  Jas.  i.  xa  f  Ver.  xa ;  GaL  iv.  3,  9 :  Col.  lu  8,  ao; 

U^.  ▼.  xa.  r  Vers,  xi,  la :  Ja  iL  19 ;  EpL  ii.  X4 ;  x  Jo.  iiu  8 ;  Rev.  i.  19.  a  Ver.  la.  /  Heb.  L  xo^  iv.  3. 


af  Exek.  xx.  47 ;  Mat.  iii.  xa ;  Rev.  viii.  7. 


•  literally^  in  the  last  of  the  days  •  rather^  mockers  in  mockery 

*•  from  the  day  when  ^*  literally^  continue  thus 

'*  rather^  as  in  R.  K,  for  this  they  wilfully  forget ;  literally,  for  this  escapes 

them  of  their  own  will 

^*  better,  as  in  R.  K.,  that  there  were  heavens  of  old,  and  an  earth  compacted 

out  of  water  ^^  and  by  means  of  water,  or,  as  in  R.  V.,  and  amidst  water 

**  by  means  of  which  *•  but  the  heavens  which  now  are,  and  the  earth 

*'  CTy  have  been  treasured  up  for  fire,  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment 
^*  destruction  ^*  or,  But  let  not  this  one  thing  escape  you,  beloved, 

■•  or,  tardy  •*  omit  in  the  night  •*  or^  rushing 

*•  or,  as  in  margin  of  R,  K,  heavenly  bodies 
'^  literally,  being  scorched  up  shall  be  dissolved 
**  and  the  earth  and  the  works  '*  or,  shall  be  discovered 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  opening  Wishful  to  see  his  readers  armed  against  the 
words  of  this  third  chapter,  indicate  the  banning  scoffer,  in  this  first  half  of  the  chapter  he  predicts 
of  a  new  Epistle.  What  we  have,  however,  is  the  rise  ^  of  this  subtle  temptation,  describes  the 
only  the  banning  of  a  new  division  of  the  same  form  which  it  will  assume,  and  refutes  the  reason- 
Epistle.     The  great  subject  now  is  that  *  power  ing  which  it  employs. 

and  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  of  which  Ver.  I.  This  is  now,  beloved,  a  second  epistle 

the  writer  has  spoken  in  chap.  L  16.     He  has  that  I  write  unto  yon.     The  sentence  might  be 

already  expressed  his  concern  to  see  his  readers  rendered    literally  thus :    '  This  already  second 

firmly  established  in  this  great  expectation.     He  epistle,  beloved,  I  write  unto  you.'    The  expres- 

has  given  them  to  understand  that  the  last  labours  ston  seems  to  imply  that  a  comparatively  short 

of  his  life  were  to  be  directed  to  this  end.     He  time  had  elapsed  since  he  wrote  them  before. 

now  makes  plain  the  reason  which  he  had  for  his  This  is  referred  to  as  an  '  evidence  of  his  affec- 

great  anxiety  on  the  subject     He  knew  that  this  tionate  solicitude,  as  well  as  of  the  importance 

troth  of  the  Lord's  Second  Advent  was  to  be  and  urgencv  of  the  subject-matter '  (Lillie).     The 

assailed  by  the  keen  shafts  of  mockery  and  scorn.  First  Epistle  is  thus  incidentally  claimed  to  be  by 
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the  same  hand.  The  author  pre&ces  what  he  has 
now  to  say  aboat  the  scoffers  of  the  last  days  by  a 
personal  statement,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the 
solemn  affirmation  made  in  chap.  L  12-15.  The 
Epistle  also  deepens  notably  in  the  loving  urgency 
of  its  tone,  as  it  now  approaches  its  conclusion. 
Hence  the  repeated  appeals  to  the  readers  as 
'beloved'  which  distinguish  this  chapter  (vers. 
I,  8,  14,  17).— in  which;  that  is  to  say,  'in 
which  Epistles,'  or  'in  both  which.'  The  plural 
rehitive  is  used,  as  if  the  First  Epistle  as  well  as 
the  Second  had  been  specified. —I  stir  np  your 
sincere  mind  in  reminding  (or,  m  the  way  of 
reminder).  On  the  formula  see  Note  on  chap. 
L  13.  The  adjective  rendered  'pure'  by  the 
A.  V.  occurs  only  once  again  in  the  N.  T.,  viz. 
in  Phil.  i.  10^  where  the  A.  V.  tran^ilates  it 
'sincere,'  as  the  R.  V.  does  here.  It  is  derived 
by  some  from  a  root  expressive  of  the  clear  spien- 
(tour  of  sunlight ;  by  others  from  a  root  denoting 
that  which  is  parcelled  off  by  itself ;  by  others 
still  from  one  signifying  that  which  is  purified  by 
rolling  or  shaking.  It  seems  to  mean  primarily 
unmixed^  distinct.  I'he  cognate  noun  is  found 
three  times  in  the  N.  T.  (I  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor. 
L  12,  ii.  17).  The  term  has  a  definite  ethical 
sense  in  the  N.  T.,  which  goes  beyond  anything 
it  has  in  Classical  Greek.  With  a  near  approach 
to  a  complete  account  Archbishop  Trench  defines 
it  as  a  grace  which  'will  exclude  all  double- 
niindedness,  the  divided  heart  (Jas.  i.  8,  iv.  8), 
the  eye  not  single  (Matt,  vi  22),  all  hypocrisies 
(I  Pet.  ii.  I).*  While  the  A.  V.  ^ves  the  plural 
'minds,'  the  original  has  the  singular  'mind.' 
On  the  word  itself  see  Note  on  i  Pet.  Lit. 

Ver.  2.  in  order  that  ye  may  remember  the 
words  spoken  before  l^  the  holy  prophets. 
The  importance  of  the  testimony  of  prophecy 
(obviously  here  O.  T.  prophecy,  and  specially 
those  sections  of  it  which  spoke  of  the  Advent  of 
Messiah)  is  again  pressed,  as  was  already  the  case 
in  chap.  L  19,  etc  Jn  the  parallel  passage  of 
Jude  (ver.  17,  etc.)  this  reference  to  prophecy, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Peter,  does  not 
appear. — and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
and  Sayionr  by  yonr  apostlea  Instead  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  which  leads  to  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  'the  commandment  of  us 
the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,'  the  best 
authorities  give  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
We  thus  get  a  sentence  which  is  variously  trans- 
lated. Some,  e.g,f  render  it  'your  command- 
ment of  the  luoni  of  the  apostles,'  meaning  by 
that  *  the  commandment  given  you  by  Him  who 
is  the  Lord  of  the  apostles.'  Others  put  it  thus  : 
*  your  commandment  of  the  apostles,  of  the  Lord,' 
that  is  to  say,  'your  commandment,  which  the 
apostles,  nay,  the  Lord  Himself,  gave.*  Literally, 
however,  it  may  be  rendered,  *  and  your  apostles' 
commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,'  i,e.  the 
commandment  given  by  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  made  known  to  you  by  your  apostles.  '1  his 
is  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the  parallel  in 
Jude  17,  and  yields  on  the  whole  the  most  perti- 
nent sense.  The  expression  '  your  apostles  may 
point  to  Paul  and  those  who  were  united  with 
him  in  the  original  evangelization  of  these  parts. 
The  'commandment'  means  here  neither  the 
Gospel  generally  (which  is  a  sense  too  broad  for 
it);  nor  the  particular  injunction  directed  by  Christ 
av^ainst  false  teachers  in  buch  passages  as  Matt, 
vii.  15,  xxiv.  5,  II  (which  is  too  narrow  a  sense) ; 


far  less  the  preaching  of  the  prophedes  as  a  dnige 
committed  to  the  apostles  (Dietlein).  It  has 
substantially  the  sense  which  it  had  in  chap.  iL  21, 
— ^the  new  evangelical  law  of  life,  or  the  Gospel 
on  its  ethical  side.  The  only  difference  is  that, 
as  the  great  subject  now  in  band  is  the  frivolous 
denial  of  the  likelihood  of  Christ's  Return  to 
earth,  this  new  evangelical  law  of  life  is  presented 
specially  in  its  oppoi»ition  to  the  kind  of  lile  tn 
which  such  a  denial  served  as  a  temptation. 

Ver.  3.  knowing  this  first ;  the  same  formula, 
with  the  same  force,  as  in  chap.  i.  2a — that  iD 
the  last  of  the  days ;  so  it  should  be  rendered, 
in  accordance  with  a  reading  which  is  preferred 
by  the  best  criiiod  editors.  That  followed  by  the 
A.  v.,  though  it  is  translated  'in  the  last  days,' 
would  mean  literally  *at  the  end  of  the  days,'  and 
is  not  altogether  identical  with  the  other.  On 
these  phrases  see  Note  on  I  Pet.  L  5.  Here  the 
'la&t  of  the  days'  mean  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  im- 
mediately introducing  the  Mes^anic  Age,  other- 
wise described  as  the  'age  to  come.'  That  new 
Messianic  Age  of  the  Church  had  begun,  indeed, 
to  enter  with  Christ's  First  Coming,  but  was  to 
enter  finally  with  that  Second  Coming  which  the 
quick  faith  of  the  first  believers  realized  as  nigh  at 
hand. — ^mockers  shall  come  in  mockery.  Iliis 
longer  reading  has  documentary  support  which  is 
not  to  be  resisted.  The  A.  v.,  by  omitting  the 
phrase  '  in  mockery,'  which  is  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  Hebraic  cast  of  much  else  in  the  Petrine 
Epistles,  strips  the  statement  of  its  most  graphic 
stroke.  When  these  mockers  come,  they  will 
come  in  character.  Both  nouns  are  unusual  in 
the  N.  T.,  the  former  occurring  again  only  in 
Jude  18,  the  latter  (although  another  form  of  the 
same  is  found  in  Heb.  xi.  36)  only  here. — ^walk- 
ing  after  their  own  Insts.  The  expression  is  a 
very  strong  one.  The  'lusts'  are  described  as 
thetr  very  own,  and  as  the  one  rule  or  aim  recog- 
nised in  their  life.  The  lustful  life  and  the  scoffing 
voice  are  not  associated  here  without  a  purpose. 
Sensuality  and  faith,  coarse  self-indulgence  and 
clear  spiritual  apprehension,  cannot  coexist.  The 
mocking  spirit  is  the  sister  or  child  of  the  tmdean 
spiriL  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  passage  is 
made  use  of  in  a  treatise  attributed  to  Hippolytus, 
'  unquestionably  the  most  learned  member  of  the 
Roman  Church'  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century. 

Ver.  4.  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming f  The  'coming'  is  again  expressed 
here  by  the  word  parousia^  'presence;  ss  to 
which  see  on  chap.  i.  16.  The  question,  put 
with  triumphant  scorn  by  these  mockers,  repeats 
the  cherished  terms  used  by  believers — the  '  pro- 
mise '  in  which  they  trusted,  the  '  coming '  which 
they  looked  for  with  vivid  expectancy,  the  very 
form  {^*' His  Coming,'  not  *  Christ's  Coming,'  or 
the  *  Lord's  Coming')  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  refer  tt>  Him  who  was  so  much  the  one 
object  of  their  thoughts  as  to  need  no  identifica- 
tion by  name  among  them.  '  Those  who  believe,' 
says  Bengel,  'having  the  heart  filled  with  the 
memory  of  the  Lord,  easily  supply  the  name.' 
John  repeatedly  exhibits  this  style  of  reference  to 
the  common  Lord  of  Christians,  without  naming 
the  name,  e,g,  l  John  ii.  6,  iii.  3,  5,  7,  16,  iv.  17  ; 
3  John  7.  With  the  scornful  incredulity  expressed 
in  the  question  compare  such  O.  T.  passages  as 
Isa.  v.  19,  Mai.  ii.  17,  which  recoid  similar  gibes 
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flung  oat  against  the  words  of  the  prophets  in  the 
ancient  Israel.     For  the  interrojjative  form,  which 
ixnparts  the  tone  of  mocking  triumph  to  the  denial, 
compnre  also  Ps.  xlii.  3,  Ixxix.  10 ;  Jer.  xvii.  15. 
— for  from  the  day  when  the  fathers  fell  asleep 
mil  things  oontinne  thus  from  the  heginning 
of  the  creation.     These  words  indicate  how  the 
scoffers  will  reason  out  their  rejection  of  the  pro- 
mise.    Their  argument  will  be  taken  from   the 
delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  *that  blessed   hope* 
(Tit.  ii.  13)  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  and  from 
the  unbroken   uniformity  of  things.     The  idea 
seems  to  be  that,  taking  it  for  granted  that  some 
neat  disturbance  in  the  system  of  the  world  will 
be  necessarily  involved  in  such  an  event  as  the 
Advent  of  Christ,  and  failing  to  see  any  signs  of 
mn  interruption  in  the  old  order,  they  will  deride 
the  event  itself.     The  precise  force  of  the  terms, 
however,  and  the  exact  relation  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  sentence  stand  to  each  other, 
are  very  differently  interpreted.     The  'fathers' 
axe  variously  understood  as  the  patriarchs  of  the 
human  race,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
adl  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  given,  the 
men  of  the  first  Christian  generation,  or  generally 
those  who  preceded  each  particular  generation. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  most  natural,  did  other 
things  permit,  to  suppose  that  the  patriarchs  of 
Isrutl  were  meant ;   in  which  sense  the  phrase 
'the  fathers'  occurs,  e.g.^  in  Rom.  ix.  5;  11  eb. 
i.  I.     But  as  the  writer  speaks  here  of  a  state  of 
thines  which  belongs  still  to  the  future,  and  as 
the  fact  that  the  O.  T.  patriarchs  died  before  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord's  Return 
would  be  a  strange  argument  for  these  mockers  to 
urge  ai^rainst  the  Christian  hope,  it  seems  necessary 
to  understand  by  'the  fathers*  here  those  who 
stood  in  a  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  resem- 
bling that  occupied  by  the  Jewish  patriarchs  to 
the  Church  of  Israel.     The  first  generation   of 
Christian  believers  received   this  promise  (Acts 
L  II,  etc),  and  lived  in  the  hope  of  its  sure  and 
speedy  fulfilment.     They  died  without  witnessing 
that,  and  this  would  be  used  with  their  children 
as  an  argument  for  discrediting  the  promise  itself. 
The  second  specification  of  time  seems  to  be  added 
in  order  to  give  emphasis  to  the  first,  and   to 
exhibit  in  the  strongest  possible  form  the  con- 
stancy of  the  natural  order  of  things.     The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  as  if  the  sentence  had  taken  this 
more  regular  form :    *  In  spite  of  this  promise, 
your  fathers  to  whom  it  was  given  have  passed 
away,  and  all  things  still  continue  the  same  since 
then,  as  indeed  they  have  continued  from  their 
first  creation.'    Greater  vivacity  is  added  to  the 
assertion  of  unbroken  uniformity  by  the  use  of  the 
present  tense  '  continue '  (the  verb  itself  also  is  a 
com];ound  form  expressing  continuance  persisting 
through  an  indefinite  length  of  time),  and  by  the 
simple  *  thus  *  by  which  the  idea  of  *  as  they  are,* 
or  'as  we  see  them,*  is  conveyed.     The  A.  V. 
tames  down  the  abrupt  confidence  of  the  utterance 
by  inserting  the  words  as  they  wen  after  the  *  con- 
tinue.'    The  phra'^e   'fell   asleep'   (with  which 
compire  John  xL  il  ;  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii  31;!  Cor. 
XV.  6,  18,  20;  I  Thess.  iv.  14,  etc.)  is  now  to  be 
noticed.     The  expression,  frequent  as  it  is  in  the 
Pauline  writings,  is  found  only  this  once  in  Peter. 
On  the  lips  of  scoffers  here  it  may  be,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some  {je,g,  Lillie),  another  instance  of 
'ironical  accommodation  to  the  dialect  of  faith 
and  of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.'    The  com- 
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parison  of  death  to  sleep  is  one  which  lies  near  at 
hand,  and  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Scripture. 
In  Homer  (//.  xiv.  231,  xvi.  672,  682)  Sleep  and 
Death  are  twins  'of  winged  race,  of  matchless 
speed  but  silent  pace,'  and  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
is  represented  as  hasting  over  the  sea  to  the  island 
of  Lemnos  in  quest  of  the  cave  of  Death's  half- 
brother.  Sleep.  In  the  literature  of  many  nations 
sleep  is  recognised  as  'death's  image.'  What  is 
peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  natural 
figure  (and  in  part  also  to  its  Old  Testament  use) 
is  the  new  conceptions  with  which  Revelation  has 
filled  it — the  hopeful  conceptions  of  rest,  continued 
life,  and,  above  all,  reawakening  in  newness  of 
energy.  So  to  the  Christian  the  grave  has  become 
the  eemdery^  ue,  the  dormitory  or  sleeping- place. 
'All  the  bodily  pains,  all  the  wants  of  human 
sympathy  and  carefulness,  all  the  suddenness  of 
the  wrench  from  life,  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
strength,  all  this  shall  not  prevent  the  Christian's 
death  from  deserving  no  harsher  name  than  that 
q{ sleeps  ij.  Arnold). 

Ver.  5.  For  this  escapes  them  of  their  own 
will.  So  may  the  sentence  be  translated  literally. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  *  for  this  they  will- 
ingly are  ignorant  of,*  is  somewhat  weak.  Better 
is  that  of  the  R.  V.,  'for  this  they  wilfully 
forget.'  The  '  this  *  then  refers  to  the  fact  which 
is  to  be  stated  immediately.  Some  good  inter- 
preters (including  Schott,  Huther,  etc.)  suppose, 
however,  that  the  '  this '  refers  to  the  preceding 
question  of  the  scoffers,  and  give  the  sense  thus  : 
'  for,  while  they  assert  this,  it  escapes  them  that,' 
etc.  But  the  sense  of  assgriing  which  is  thus  put 
upon  the  word  rendered  'of  their  own  will* 
(literally  'willing  it'),  though  found  in  extra- 
Biblical  Greek,  seems  to  be  strange  to  the  N.  T. 
.  .  .  The  *  for '  by  which  the  statement  is  intro- 
duced shows  that  it  is  given  in  explanation  of  the 
mockers  venturing  to  speak  as  they  do.  The 
point  then  is  this  :  '  they  speak  so,  because  they 
wilfully  forget  such  a  breaic  in  the  constancy  of 
nature  as  that  caused  by  the  Deluge.'  Or  it  may 
be  in  refutation  of  their  reasoning,  the  |)oint  then 
beinc^ :  '  this  argument  from  the  unbroken  uni- 
formity of  things  is  but  the  argument  of  scoffers, 
for,  though  they  may  choose  to  forget  it,  that 
uniformity  has  been  already  disturbed  by  one 
great  catastrophe,  and  therefore  may  be  by  an- 
other.'— that  there  were  heavens  from  of  old; 
that  is,  from  the  very  beginning  of  things.  The 
A.  V.  makes  it  * /he  heavens.'  But  the  article  is 
wanting  in  the  original. — and  an  earth  ;  not  '  the 
earth '  as  the  A.  V.  again  puts  it. — compacted  oat 
of  water  and  throngh  water.  I'he  idea  here  is 
by  no  means  clear,  and  the  renderings  conse- 
quently vary  considerably.  The  A.  V.  is  in  error 
in  supposing  the  words  to  refer  to  the  position  of 
the  earth,  and  in  making  it,  therefore,  *  standing 
out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water.'  In  this  it  has 
so  far  followed  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan,  who 
give  *  the  earth  that  was  in  the  water  appeared  up 
out  of  the  water.'  Wycliffe  has  'the  earth  of 
water  was  standing  by  water.'  The  Khemish 
Version  comes  much  nearer  the  sense  when  it 
translates  the  clause,  '  the  earth  out  of  water  and  • 
through  water  consisting.'  The  verb  means 
brought  together,  made  solid,  eompcuted  (as  the 
R.  V.  puts  it),  or  consisting  (as  it  is  rendered  by 
the  A.  V.  in  CoL  i.  17,  and  in  its  marginal  note  in 
the  present  passage).  What  is  in  view,  therefore, 
in  the  phrase  'out  of  water,'  is  not  the  situation 
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occupied  by  the  earth,  nor  merely  the  fa/dt  that  the 
earth  was  made*  to  rise  out  of  the  waters  in  which 
it  lay  buried  during  chaos  (so  Hofmann,  Schott, 
Bengel,  etc.),  but  ihe  material  out  of  which  an 
earth  «  as  constructed  at  first.  The  second  phrase 
is  taken  even  by  the  R.  V.  to  reft^r  to  ihe  position 
of  the  earth,  and  is  accordingly  rendered  '  amidst 
water.  *  And  this  may  seem  to  be  supported  by  such 
passages  as  Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi  6.  Most  naturally 
and  literally,  howeyer,  the  phrase  means  'through ' 
or  'by  means  of  water.  And  this  sense  is  in 
sufficient  accordance  with  what  was  in  all  pro- 
bability in  the  writer's  mind,  namely,  the  account 
of  creation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  That  record 
represents  water  as  in  a  certain  sense  both  the 
material  and  the  instrumentality  employed  in  the 
original  formation  of  an  earth  out  of  chaos,  or  at 
least  as  both  the  element  out  of  which  and  the 
element  by  the  agency  of  which  the  dry  land 
was  brought  to  light.  It  is  far-fetched  to  suppose  . 
that  the  writer  is  speaking  in  terms  not  of  the 
Mosaic  record,  but  of  some  of  the  popular  or 
philosophical  cosmogonies  of  the  time.  '  Quite  in 
harmony  with  the  account  in  Genesis  he  regards 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  original  form  as 
proceeding  by  the  creative  Word  of  God  from  the 
waters  of  chaos  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  origin  of  the  heavens  was  brought  about 
by  the  separation  of  the  waters  (vers.  7,  8),  and 
the  origin  of  the  land  by  the  gathering  together  of 
the  waters  (vers.  9,  lo)  (Weiss,  BiK  TheoL  iL  p. 
224,  Clark's  Trans.).— by  the  word  of  God.  In 
reference  to  the  *  God  said '  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
and  resembling  the  statement  in  Heb.  xi.  3,  but 
not  equivalent  to  the  ultimate  identification  of  the 
creative  word  with  the  personal  Word  or  Son 
which  we  have  in  John  (i.  3  ;  as  also  in  Heb,  i.  2). 
The  final  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  was  to  be  sought  not  in  the  water, 
much  as  that  had  to  do  with  it,  but  in  the  ex- 
pressed Will  of  a  Creator.  From  this  Will  the 
'  all  things  *  at  first  received  their  form,  and  upon 
it  they  depended  for  the  constancy  and  per- 
manence to  which  the  scoffers  would  appeal. 
The  relation  in  which  this  statement  on  the 
formation  of  a  heaven  and  an  earth  in  the 
beginning  stands  to  what  follows,  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  connection  of  thought  may  be 
that,  as  they  owed  their  first  construction  to  the 
Word  of  God,  they  owe  their  continuance  entirely 
to  the  same  Word  of  God,  and  their  present 
constancy,  therefore,  is  no  argument  against  their 
being  yet  broken  in  upon  by  the  Lord's  Advent 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  origination  of  the  existing 
heaven  and  earth  out  of  the  prior  chaos  is  itself 
adduced,  before  even  the  Deluge  is  referred  to, 
as  an  instance,  which  ought  to  be  well  known  to 
these  scoffers,  of  that  chan^  in  the  established 
order  of  things  which  they  will  wish  to  deny.  Or, 
as  is  suppo<^  by  many,  the  point  may  be  that 
there  was  at  least  one  vast  inroad  upon  theapparently 
changeless  system  of  the  world  of  which  these  parties 
could  not  be  ignorant,  but  by  wilful  purpose,  namely 
the  Deluge  ;  and  that  the  very  element  which  the 
Word  of  God  used  in  first  preparing  tliat  solid 
earth  and  '  all  things '  was  employed  by  the  same 
word  in  destroying  them. 

Ver.  6.  wherel^  the  then  world  being  flooded 
with  water  i>eriBhed.  llie  term  used  for  *  world ' 
here  is  the  one  {cosmos)  which  describes  it  as  a 
system  of  order  and  beauty,  and  presents  it  (in 
distinction  from  another  term  aeon,  which  deals 


with  it  under  the  aspect  of  time)  nnder  the  aspect 
of  space.     It  has  a  wide  variety  of  application  in 
the  N.  T.,  being  equivalent,  e.g,,  sometimes  to  th» 
whole  material  universe  (Matt  xiii.  35 ;  John  xvit  5, 
xxi.  25;  Acts  xvii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  20),  sometimes  to 
man's  world  or  the  system  of  things  of  which  he  is 
the  centre  (John  xvi.  21 ;  i  Cor.  xiv.  10  ;  1  John 
iii.  17),  sometimes  to  the  totality  of  men  occupy- 
ing that  system  (John  i.  29,  iv.  42  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19), 
and  sometimes  to  the  '  w  orld  *  in  the  ethical  sense 
of  the  totality  of  men  living  without  God  and  out- 
side His  kingdom  (John  i.  10 ;  I  Cor.  L  20,  21 ; 
Jas.  iv.  4  ;  i  John  iii.  13).     Here  the  phrase  need 
not  be  restricted  to  the  idea  of  the  world  of  men, 
or  of  litnn^  creatures,  but  may  cover  the  whole 
order  of  thmgs,  with  the  men  occupying  it,  whkb 
existed  prior  to  the  Deluge.     As  the  participle, 
which  is  rendered  *  overflowed  *  by  both  the  A.  V. 
and  the  R.  V.,  is  a  form  cognate  to  the  noun  fur 
'  flood  '  (e.g.  in  chap.  ii.  5),  it  should  be  translated 
*  flooded '  here.    When  it  is  sn  id  that  the  '  then  world , 
perLhed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  is  not  that 
it  was  annihilated,  but  that  it  was  broken  up,  had 
its  *  order '  destroyed,  and  was  reduced  to  another 
form.     The  verb  is  the  one  for  which  the  advocates 
of  annihilation  or  cotiditional  immcrtalily,  as  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  unrighteous, 
claim  the  sense  of  absolute  destruction,  or  final 
extinction — a    sense    not   accordant   with   such 
occurrences  as  the  present     llie  main  difficulty 
here,  however,  is  in  the  statement  of  the  means  by 
whidi  this  perishing  came  upon  the  old  world, 
llie  •  whereby  *  of  the  A.  V.  represents  a  plural 
relative,  *  by  means  of  which  things,'  the  ante- 
cedent to  which  is  not  apparent     Some  take  it  io 
refer  to  the  'heavens*  and  the  'earth,'  the  idea 
then  being  either  that  the  antediluvian  world  of 
living  creatures  was  destroyed  by  the  heavens  and 
the  earth   uniting   to  overflow  them  with  their 
waters  (f  (ofmann,  Beza,  FronmiUler,  etc),  or  that 
the  material  system  perished  by  means  of  the  very 
things  of  which  it   consisted,  in   so  far  as  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  which  made  its  constituents, 
broke  up  (Bede).     Others  (Calvin,  Lumby,  ttc) 
suppose  it  to  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  *  water,' 
the  writer  using  the  plural  relative  instead  of  the 
singular,  because  he  had  in  hb  mind  the  two 
several   relations  of  water,  as  sulistance  and  as 
instrument,  to  the  formation  of  the  old  world,  or 
the  two  several  waters,  namely,  those  from  above 
the    firmament    and    those    from    beneath.     In 
support  of  this  interpretation  (which  on  the  whole 
b  the  most  widely  accepted)  appeal  is  made  to 
the  Mosaic  record,  which  represents  the  windows 
of  heaven  as  opening  as  well  as  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  as  bein;;    broken  up.     On  the 
analogy,  of  the  indefinite  *  whercunto '  in  I  Pet 
ii.  8,  some  give  the  *  whereby  *  here  the  general 
sense  of  '  by  means  of  which  circumstances,'  or 
'  in  consequence  of  which  arrangement  of  tl.ings.' 
Probably  the  best  explanation,   however,  ii  to 
regard  the  relative  as  referring  to  the  two  things 
last  mentioned,  via.  the  uniter  and  the  H'ord  cj 
God;  the  point  then  being  thb,  that  the  old  and 
seemingly  constant  order  of  things  perished  by 
being  overwhelmed  with  water,  the  agents  of  the 
destruction  being  the  agents  that  first  foimcd  our 
earth  and  heavens,  namely,  the  creative  word  of  Cod 
and  the  element  of  water  on  which  it  acted.     And 
this  unquestionable  fact  was  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  argument  from  all   things  having  continued 
without  change  since  the  beginning  of  the  creatioiL 
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Ver.  7.  but  the  besvens  which  bow  are  end 
tlie  eerth  by  the  same  word  have  been  stored 
up  for  fire,  being  resenred  unto  the  day  of 
Judgment  and  deetmction  of  the  ungodly  men. 
'ITic  'which  now  are'  is  in  direct  antithesis  to 
•the  then  world.'  The  form  of  the  phrase  also 
indicates  that  the  tporld  of  which  the  writer  has 
been  speaking  consists  in  his  view  of  both  heavens 
and  earth.  Instead  of  •  by  the  same  word  *  there 
1$  another  reading,  *  by  His  word/  which  is  also 
weightily  attested.  But  the  sense  is  practically 
the  same,  namely,  that  the  same  creative  Word  of 
God  which  first  made  the  old  heavens  and  earth, 
and  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  order  of  things 
which  it  had  const inicted,  is  still  the  sovereign 
agency  that  maintains  the  present  heavens  and 
earth  and  prepares  for  them  their  future  destiny. 
The  '  stored  up '  gives  the  same  idea  as  in  the 
*irtasuresi  up  unto  thyself  wrath,'  eta,  in 
Rom.  ii.  5.  The  *  for  fire  *  admits  of  being  con- 
nected either  with  the  *  stored  up '  or  with  the 
*  reserved,'  but  on  the  whole  more  naturally  with 
the  former  as  in  the  R.  V.,  than  with  the  latter  as 
in  the  A.  V.  As  to  the  *  reserved '  see  on 
I  Pet.  t  4,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  I'he  idea  of 
■perdition,'  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it,  or  'destruction,* 
as  the  R.  V.  gives  it,  is  expressed  by  the  noun 
connected  with  the  verb  '  perished  '  in  the  previous 
verse,  and  has  the  same  sense.  The  subjects  of 
this  'judgment  and  perdition'  are  described 
definitely  as  '  th^  ungoaly  men,'  the  article  point- 
ing either  to  the  mockers  who  are  in  the  writer's 
mind  all  through,  or  serving  simply  to  mark  off 
from  men  generally  one  particular  class,  namely, 
that  of  the  ungodly  or  impious.  As  to  the  epithet 
sec  on  I  Pet.  iv.  18  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.— This  statement 
on  the  destiny  of  the  present  system  of  things  is 
the  fullest  and  most  precise  of  its  kind  in  the 
N.  T.  It  has  parallels  so  far  in  the  N.  T.  doctrine, 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  18,  24,  29 ;  I  Cor. 
iii.  13  ;  2  Thess.  L  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  27  ;  Rev.  xxi.  i. 
In  speaking  of  fire  as  the  agent  in  the  second 
judicial  destruction  of  the  world,  as  water  was  in 
the  first,  it  founds  on  the  history  of  tlie  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  typical  of  the  final 
judgment  of  the  impious,  and  on  the  O.  T.  con- 
ception of  God  as  accompanied  by  fire  when  He 
comes  forth  to  judge  (Ps.  1.  3,  xcvil  3  ;  Isa. 
IxvL  15,  16,  24 ;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10).  Other  O.  T. 
passages  {e,g.  Ps.  cii.  26,  27  ;  Job  xiv.  12  ;  Isa. 
xxjdv.  4,  Ii.  6,  Ixvi.  22)  speak  more  generally  of 
the  passing  away  of  the  present  system.  And  as 
the  O.  T.  for  the  most  part  connects  that  event 
with  the  judgments  of  Jehovah  and  the  day  of 
His  'recompense,'  Peter  connects  it  with  the 
day  of  Christ  s  Coming.  *  The  present  form  of  the 
world  \s  protected  by  God's  word  of  promise  (Gen. 
ix.  II)  against  any  recurring  flood.  Yet  if  it,  too^ 
is  to  perish,  there  remains  now  only  fire  as  the 
element  to  bring  about  this  destruction ;  and  as, 
on  the  ground  of  Old  Testament  representations, 
the  wrathful  judgment  of  God  is  regarded  as  a 
consuming  fire,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  resulting  from  the  dav  of 
judgment  will  be  brought  about  by  fire  m  a 
special  sense,  for  which  this  present  form  of  the 
world  is,  so  to  speak,  reserved'  (Weiss,  Sib, 
Thsoi,  iL  pp.  246,  247,  Clark's  Trans.). 

Ver.  8.  fiut  let  not  this  one  thing  escape  you, 
beloved ;  the  mode  of  expression  which  has  been 
already  used  in  reference  to  the  mockers  in  ver.  5. 
The  writer  passes    now  from  the  idea   of  the 


supposed  constancy  of  the  order  of  things  to  tha< 
of  the  apparent  delay  in  the  realization  of  the 
promise.  He  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers 
first  to  a  single  fact,  the  difference  between  the 
Divine  measure  of  duration  and  the  human,  which 
would  be  sufficient  refutation  of  the  scornful 
incredulity  of  such  scoffers. — that  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day.  As  the  writer  seems  to  make 
use  of  the  words  of  the  90th  Psalm  here,  the 
designation  'the  Lord,'  both  in  this  verse  and  in 
the  next,  should  be  taken  in  its  Old  Testament 
sense,  and,  therefore,  not  as  =  Christ,  but  as  = 
God  or  Jehovah,  without  reference  to  the  personal 
distinctions  which  belong  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  While  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xc  4), 
however,  speaks  simply  of  a  thousand  years  as 
being  in  Jehovah's  sight  '  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  Peter  throws  the  statement  into  a  form 
which  presents  also  the  converse  truth  that  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  if  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day.  His  object  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
brevity  of  human  life  over  against  the  eternity  of 
God,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Psalmist,  but  to 
express  how  inapplicable  to  God  are  all  those 
ideas  of  time,  those  estimates  of  long  and  short, 
of  hasting  and  delay,  by  which  man  measures 
things.  The  O.  T.  view  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
however,  is  not  merely  this  comparatively  abstract 
idea  of  everlasting  duration,  which  seems  to  be  on 
the  surfnce  of  the  Psalmist*s  words,  but  the  deeper 
idea  of  cbangelessness  of  being  which  makes  God 
the  object  of  His  people's  fearless  trust.  '  Whilst 
God  as  Jehovah  is  the  eternal,  God's  eternity  is 
defined  as  the  unchangeableness  of  His  being, 
persisting  throughout  every  change  of  time,  and 
thus  it  becomes  the  basis  of  human  confidence. 
Therefore  Moses,  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  away 
of  his  people,  addresses  God  as  the  Eternal  One, 
Ps.  xc.  I  ;  therefore,  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  the  idea 
that  God  is  eternal  forms  the  transition  to  the 
announcement  that  He  will  again  save  his  rejected 
people  ;  therefore  Israel,  when  sighing  in  misery, 
IS  comforted,  Isa.  xl.  28 :  "  knowest  thou  not,  and 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  Jehovah  is  an  eternal 
God  ?"  '  (Ochler).  Hence,  while  Peter  meets  the 
scomer  by  asserting  God  to  be  superior  in  all  His 
modes  of  action  to  human  reckomngs  of  time,  he 
also  exhibits  the  ground  of  His  people's  continued 
faith  in  Himself  and  His  promise  through  post- 
ponements of  their  hope. 

Ver.  9.  The  Lord  u  not  slack  oonceming  his 
promise,  as  some  count  slackness.  The  apparent 
delay  in  the  performance  of  the  Divine  engagement 
is  capable  of  a  still  more  assuring  explanation.  It 
has  a  gracious  purpose.  Some  construe  the  sentence 
thus — '  the  Lord  of  the  promise  is  not  slack,'  etc 
But  this  is  less  satisfactory.  The  'slack'  here 
(the  verb  occurs  only  once  again,  in  I  Tim.  iii.  15, 
where  it  is  rendered  'tarry')  means  tardy, 
dilatory,  late.  With  the  idea  compare  Hab. 
ii.  3. — as  some  oount  alackness.  The  persons 
referred  to  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  still  the 
false  teachers.  In  view  of  the  very  general  nature 
of  the  statement,  others,  with  more  reason,  deem 
them  to  be  believers  of  weak  spiritual  perception, 
or  doubtful  faith.  Simple  as  the  words  seem,  the 
precise  point  of  the  clause  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
may  be  understood  in  the  more  definite  sense — '  as 
some  consider  it  (that  is,  the  Lord's  mode  of 
action  in  relation  to  the  promise)  to  be  slackness.' 
Or  it  may  be  taken  more  generally  thus — 'as 
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some  explain  slackness/  or,  'according  to  the 
ideas  which  some  form  of  slackness.' — but  if 
long-suffering  to  yon -ward.  The  reading 
adopted  by  the  R.  V.,  *  to  ^^«- ward,*  or  in 
relation  to  you,  is  much  better  attested  than  the 

*  to  f«-ward  *  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  also  more  in 
Peter's  style,  and  gives  greater  force  to  his 
explanation,  bringing  it  home  immediately  to  his 
readers  themselves.  This  conception  of  the 
Divine  '  long-sufTering,'  which  is  so  frequent  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  prominent  in  the  Pauline 
writings  (cf.  such  passages  as  Rom.  ii.  4,  ix.  22, 
I  Tim.  L  16).  It  appears  a  second  time  in  this 
same  chapter  (ver.  15),  and  also  in  i  Pet.  iii.  20. 
When  a  human  promise  fails  to  be  fulfilled 
according  to  expectation,  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  made  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the 
delay  to  a  slackness  which  l>etrays  unwillingness 
or  some  pen;onal  end.  But  if  the  Lord  seems  to 
t)e  slow  m  fulfilling  His  promise,  that  is  not  to  be 
explained,  Peter  means,  as  men  are  tempted  to 
explain  such  slowness  on  the  part  of  their  fellow- 
men,  as  due  to  foi-getfulness,  lack  of  interest, 
procrastination,  or  anything  personal  to  Himself 
only.  Its  explanation  lies  m  something  which 
touches  our  interest,  and  illustrates  His  grace. — 
not  willing  that  any  should  perieh,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.  This  is  added  to 
show  what  is  meant  by  this  long-suffering,  lliis 
sentence  has  been  dragged  too  generally  into  the 
controversy  about  the  Augustinian  view  of  pre- 
destination, and  the  CaWinistic  doctrine  of  the 
limited  extent,  or  rather  the  definite  design,  of  the 
Atonement.  On  the  one  hand,  theologians  like 
Beza  have  interpreted  it  of  the  elect  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  exegetes  like  Huther  regard  it  as 
adverse  to  the  Calvinistic  theory.  The  passage, 
however,  has  little  l>earing  on  the  question,  the 
subject  dealt  with  being  not  the  elective  purpose 
but  the  long-suffering  of  God,  and  the  *  willing  * 
referred  to  being  not  '  will  *  in  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  decree  or  determining  volition,  but  *  will  * 
in  the  wider  sense  of  disposition,  desire,  or,  as 
the  R.  V.  puts  it,  'wishing.*  For  the  thought 
itself  compare  Paul's  parallel  declaration  in 
I  Tim.  ii.  4,  and,  above  all,  the  Old  Testament 
statements  which  Peter  may  perhaps  have  had  in 
view  (Ezek.  xviii.  23,  xxxiii.  ii).  For  the  phrase 
'come  to,'  compare  Matt.  xv.  17,  where  it  has 
the  literal  sense  and  is  rendered  'enter  into.*  In 
the  Greek  Tragedians  it  occurs  often  in  the  sense 
of  moving  on  to,  advancing  to. 

Ver.  10.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  the  day 
which  in  ver.  12  is  called  *  the  day  of  God,'  and 
elsewhere  *  the  day  of  Christ  *  (2  Thess.  ii.  2), 

*  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  (2  Cor.  i.  14).  The 
expression  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 

Srophecies  oi  Jehovah* s  nay,  or  the  day  0/ the  Lord 
[oel  i.  15  ;  Isa.  ii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  5),  t^n^theday 
of  His  Coming  (Mai.  iii.  2).  There  it  designates 
Messiah's  Coming,  or  Jehovah's  own  Coming  in 
connection  with  the  realization  of  Messianic  hope, 
and  that  as  an  event  of  judicial  as  well  as  gracious 
consequence.  In  such  passages  as  the  present 
it  is  transferred  to  the  day  of  the  Second  Advent, 
and  to  that  specially  as  a  day  of  judicial  sifting 
and  deciijion.  This  clause  affirms  the  certainty 
of  the  approach  of  that  time,  notwithstanding  the 
facts  just  noticed,  and  the  order  of  the  words  gives 
great  emphasis  to  the  statement.  Though  some 
deem  it  so  late  of  appearing  (the  writer  means), 
that  it  may  never  appear,  and  though  it  is  true 


that  God  in  His  long-saflfering  delays  the  event, 

*  yet  come  will  (or,  *  on  you  shall  be ')  the  day  of 
the  Lord.'  The  suddenness  with  which  it  will 
enter  is  next  asserted.— as  a  thief:  the  best 
authorities  omit  the  words  '  in  the  night  *  which 
are  added  in  the  A.  V.  Peter  had  been  taught 
the  figure  by  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  zxlv.  43  ; 
Luke  xii.  39).  It  appears  also  in  Paul  (2  Thess. 
V.  2)  and  ill  the  Apocalypse  (chaps,  iii.  3,  xvi  15). 
It  does  not  properly  convey  the  idea  of  dread^  but 
simply  that  of  the  sivift  and  unexpected. — in 
which  the  heavens  with  a  rusfainfir  noise  shall 
paas  away.  The  phrase  '  with  a  i^reat  noise,' 
which  is  given  by  lx)th  the  A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.,  is  a 
prosaic  rendering,  which  entirely  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  singular  vividness  and  force  of  the  original. 
Peter  uses  an  adverb  which  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  indeed,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  even  in  the  Classics.     It  means 

*  with  a  rushing  sound '  (or,  *  motion ').  The  idea 
expressed  by  its  cognates  is  that  of  the  •wkitz'ng 
or  hurtling  of  arrows,  the  whistting  of  the 
descending  scourge,  the  whirring  wing  and 
rushing  movement  of  the  bird  in  flight.  It  b  a 
term  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  convejringhy  a 
single  stroke  a  conception  which  it  takes  many 
words  to  reproduce  in  English,  of  the  dread 
facility  with  which  the  change  shall  be  effected, 
its  unerring  suddenness  and  rapidity,  the  crash 
of  its  instantaneous  completion.  The  renderings 
of  some  of  the  older  English  Versions  deserve 
notice.  VVycliffe,  e.g»^  gives  'with  great  birr;' 
Tyndale,  'with  teriible  noise;*  Cranir.er,  'in 
manner  of  a  tempest ; '  the  Rhembh,  '  with  great 
violence. '  As  to  the  *  pass  away  *  (the  same  verb 
had  been  used  by  Christ  in  His  prophecy  of  the 
end.  Matt.  xxiv.  35},  compare  such  passage  as 
Rev.  xxl  II;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4;  Ps.  cii.  27. — the 
elements,  moreover,  shall  be  dissolved,  oon- 
somed  by  intense  heat.  The  connecting  word 
here  is  not  the  usual  'and,'  but  a  conjunction 
which  implies  contrast  or  distinction  as  well  as 
connection.      It  should    therefore    be   rendered 

*  but,*  or 'moreover.'  The  'melt'  of  the  A.  V. 
should  rather  be,  as  in  ver.  1 1  (where  the  same 
verb  is  employed),  '  be  dissolved '  (or  '  loosed '). 
The  phrase  '  with  fervent  heat,'  which  is  given  \sj 
the  A.  V.  and  retained  by  the  R.  V.,  represents 
a  participle  which  means  'burning  fieroely,'  or 
'consumed  with  fierce  heat.*  The  question  of 
difficulty  here,  however,  is  what  we  are  to  under* 
stand  by  these  'elements.'  Some  [e.g.  Bengel, 
Alford,  Plumptre,  etc. )  suppose  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  meant,  these  being,  as  it  were,  the 
elements  making  up  the  heavens.  This  view  is 
held  to  be  supported  by  such  considerations  as 
these  :  the  fact  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  staxs  are 
introduced  into  other  biblical  descriptions  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xiii.  9,  10,  xxiv.  23,  xxxiv.  4, 
etc.),  and  especially  in  Christ's  own  announce- 
ment of  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  29) ;  the  relation  in  which 
this  clause  stands  to  the  preceding  statement 
about  the  heavens  themselves ;  the  employment 
of  the  term  by  early  Christian  writers  {e.g,  Jusdn 
Martyr,  ApoL  ii.  5,  Trypho^  xxiii.)  in  this  sense; 
and  the  apparent  distinction  drawn  here  between 
these  elements  and  both  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Others  (Bede,  etc)  take  the  four  elements 
of  the  physical  universe,  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  to 
be  in  view.  In  this  case  there  is  the  awkward- 
ness of  representing  the  writer  as  speaking  of  the 
dissolution  of  fire  by  fire  ;  hence  it  is  proposed  to 
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limit  the  expression  to  three  of  these  elements,  or 
even  to  air  and  water  alone  (Estius).     All  these 
▼iews,  however,  as  well  as  other  modifications  of 
them  (such  e.g,  as  the  idea  that  the  stars  in  parti- 
cular are  meant),  attribute  to  Peter  a  more  sharply- 
defined    meaning   than   was  probably   intended. 
The  great  objection   to  the  first  view  is  that  the 
term    does  not  appear  to  denote   the  heavenly 
bodies  in  any  other  passage'  of  Scripture.     In 
Oassical  Greek  it  seems  to  mean  primarily  the 
several  parts  of  a  series,  the  components  which 
make  up  something ;  whence  it  came  to  be  used 
of  the  simple  series  of  sounds  which  form   the 
elements   of  language,    the    first    principles    or 
elementary  data  of  science,  such  as  the  points, 
lines,   etc.    of   geometry,   and,   in   Physics,   the 
component  parts  of  matter,  which  were  reduced  to 
four  in  the  philosophical  schools.     In  the  New 
Testament  it  occurs  only  seven  times,  viz.  in  the 
present  verse  and  agnin  in  ver.  12,  in  Gal   iv.  3 
aiid  9,  in  Col.  ii.  8  and  20,  and  Heb.  v.    12.     In 
the   Petrine   passages  it    clearly  has  a  physical 
sense ;  in    the    others    an    ethical.     Here    it  is 
applied,  with  no  reference  to  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical ideas,  but  in  a  broad  and  popular  sense, 
to  the  parts  of  which  the  heavens  in  particular, 
or  the  system  of  things  generally,  are  made  up. 
It  may  denote,  therefore,   much  the  same  as  is 
covered    by    the    phrase    '  the    powers    of   the 
heavens '  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29  (so  Huiher),  the  idea 
being    that    these   heavens   shall    pass  away  by 
having  their  coilStituent  parts  dissolved.     Or  it 
may  refer  in  the  wider  sense  to  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  world,  as  that  world  was  conceived 
to  consi!»t  of  heavens  and  earth  (so  Wordsworth, 
etc). — and  the  earth ;  so  it  should  be  rendered, 
and  not  '  the  earth  also.'— and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burnt  np.     The  'works' 
are  not  to  be  limited  either  to  the  results  of  man's 
moral  activity  (as  in  I  Cor.  iii.  13,  15),  or  to  his 
achievements  in  general.     The  phrase  is  better 
understood,  as  is  done  by  most  interpreters,  in  the 
wider  sense  given  it  by  Bengel — *  works  of  nature 
and  of  art.*    As  Peter's  language,  however,  seems 
at  so  many  points  here  to  be  steeped  in  the  terms 
of  the  ancient  prophecies,  it  is  still  more  likely 
that  this  is  simply   his  equivalent  for    the  Old 
Testament  phrase    *  the  earth  and   the  fulness 
thereof.'    In  that  case  it  would  point  to  God's 
works  rather  than  to  man's— '  to  the  creations  of 
God  which  belong  to  the  earth,  as  they  are  related 
in  the  history  of  creation,  cf.  Rev.  z.  6 '  (Huther). 


Instead  of  'burnt  up,'  some  cf  the  very  best 
documentary  authorities,  including  the  two  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  cive  another  reading,  which 
means  'shall  be  found.'  It  issuppos&J,  however, 
that  this  reading  is  one  of  those  in  which  the 
earliest  documents  themselves  have  gone  astray, 
and  that,  as  the  reading  followed  by  the  Received 
Text  is  supported  by  far  inferior  authorities,  this 
is  one  of  a  few  passages  in  which  the  original  text 
has  not  been  preserved  in  any  of  our  existing 
authorities.  I'he  reading  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts Is  supposed  by  the  latest  critical  editors  to 
have  arisen  from  a  corruption  of  another,  which 
would  mean  *  shall  flow  (or,  melt)  away'  (see 
Westcott  and  Hort,  vol.  iL  p.  103).  Those  who 
retain  the  reading  which  the  ordinary  laws  of 
evidence  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  get  a  satisfactory 
sense  out  of  it  by  interpreting  it  *  shall  be  dis- 
covered,' that  is,  found  out  judicially,  or  made  to 
appear  as  they  are.  This  would  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  idea  of  the  next  verse,  which  is  that  of  the 
manner  of  life  which  the  thought  of  the  judicial 
end  should  recommend.  Some  propose  to  hold 
by  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  verb,  and  to  turn  the 
sentence  into  an  interrogation — '  Shall  the  earth 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  be  found  [t.f.  shall 
they  continue)  then  ? '  There  is  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  sense  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed.  The 
uncertainty  attaches  only  to  the  particular  ex- 
pression which  was  given  to  that  sense.  But  this 
forms,  in  view  of  the  singular  results  which  are 
shown  by  the  documents,  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  criticism  and  history  of 
the  text.  One  of  the  primary  manuscripts  has 
another  reading,  which  means  '  shall  disappear. ' 
A  later  Syriac  Version  inserts  the  negative,  and 
gives  *  shall  not  be  found.  *  The  wide  variety  of 
reading  is  a  witness  to  the  early  uncertainty  of  the 
text  here,  and  to  the  difficulty  felt  with  the  term 
which  was  transmitted  by  the  oldest  documents. 
It  is  well  to  know,  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  such  questions  as 
these,  that  the  passages  affected  by  anything 
amounting  to  substantial  variation  'can  hardly 
form  more  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the  entire 
text,'  and  that  '  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
as  preserved  in  extant  documents  assuredly  speak 
to  us  in  every  important  respect  in  language 
identical  with  that  in  which  they  spoke  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  originally  written '  (Westcott 
and  Hort's  Ifew  Testatnent  in  Greeks  ii.  pp.  2, 
284). 


Chapter  IH.    11-18. 


Practical  Appeals  in  view  of  the  certain  Advent  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord, 


a  See  refs.  at 
ver.  xo. 


11  C^  BEING  then*  that  all  these  things  •  shall  be  *  dissolved,' 
*^     what  *  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  'be  in  all  holy  ^ml'^S^iV 

12  ''conversation  and  'godliness;*    -^looking  for  and  '^ hasting    yii^y* 

Ix.  /Vers.  13.  14' 

;,  6 ;  Acts  xx.  x6. 


To.  iii.  X.  c  See  refs.  at  ch.  i.  8.  </See  refs.  at  x  Pet.  L  15. 

(at.  zi  3,  xxiv.  53 ;  Lu.  L  ai,  vii.  19,  30,  xii.  46 ;  Acts  iii.  5,  etc 


#  See  refs  at  ch.  L 
^  Lu.  ii.  x6,  xix.  5, 


*  omti  then  *  tnser/  thus  •  literally^  arc  being  dissolved 

*  literally^  in  holy  modes  of  life  and  pieties 
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unto'  the  *  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein*  the  heavens,  *|Cor.vB.6; 
being  'on  fire,  shall  be  *  dissolved,  and  the  'elements  shall    n.ia; 

13  "*  melt  with  *  fervent  heat  ? '  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  « « S**-^'? 
'promise,  ^look  for*  a  ^new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein    ^J^J*;^* 

14  ''dwelleth  righteousness.  Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  y^^^'^^^^ 
'look  for  such*  things,  be  'diligent  that  ye  may  be  *  found  of  j^^^ 

15  him  "in  peace,  *  without  spot,  and  blameless:"  and  '^tccount  ^^^^ 
tAai  the  -^long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  ;  even  as  our  ^^'^^ 
'beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  'given  ,s^*J^« 

16  unto  him,  hath  written"  unto  you ;  as  also  in  all  Ais  epistles, ^ste*^ at 
speaking  in  them  of  these  things:  in  which  are  some  things  ^S  1^.17, 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  *  unlearned  and  ^.^,. 
'unstable  ^ wrest,  as  tAey  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  ''^ifS'^jf' 

17  their  own  'destruction.  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  seeing  ye 'tJSTl?"*' 
■^know  these  things  before,  beware  lest  ye  also,  being  '^led  'dTL^*^ 
away  by  the  terror  of  the  'wicked,  *falP*  from   your  own  "pSTkr^' 

18  ' sted fastness :  but  **grow  in  "grace,  and  in  the  'knowledge"  *j3^^6?^* 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  him  ^^  ^  glory  both  ^\m^^I^ 
now  and  for  ever.    Amen.  jobx▼^s>' 

jrSee  refs.  at  ver.  9.  y  See  refs.  at  x  Pet.  3.  so.  m  Eph.  tL  ax  ;  Col.  it.  7,  9 ;  also  i  Cor.  xr.  58  ;  Jaa^  i. 

x6,  xo,  u.  5.  «  Rom.  xii.  3,  6,  zv.  1^,  etc.  b  Vu  xlviii.  zr.  c  Ch.  ii.  14.  </a  Kin.  zxiL  s?. 

t  See  refs.  at  ver.  7.  /Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  Rom.  viii  99.  xi.  2 ;  z  Pet. L  ao.        g  Rom.  zii.  x6 ;  Gal  il.  \\ ;  Ex.  ziv. 6. 

A  See  refs.  at  ch.  ii.  z8.  i  See  refs.  at  di.  iL  7.        AGal.  v.  4.  /Isa.iiux.         m Mat.  vi.  98 ;  Eph.  it.  15,  etc. 

H  X  Pet.  V.  xo ;  Jude  4.         o  Phil.  iiL  8.  /  Rom.  xv.  36 ;  Eph.  iiL  ax  ;  Rev.  i.  6. 

*  hastening,  or  perhaps^  with  R,  K ,  earnestly  desiring       •  by  reason  of  which 
'  literally^  and  the  elements  burning  with  intense  heat  are  melted 

*  OTs  with  R,  K,  but,  according  to  his  promise,  we  look  for  *  these 
'®  rather^  found  in  peace,  spotless  and  blameless  in  his  sight 

*'  rather^  wrote 

1*  beware  lest,  carried  away  with  the  error  of  the  lawless,  ye  fall 

^*  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 

The  closing  verses  are  devoted  to  the  pressing  of  Text  in  omitting  the  '  these '  of  the  A.  V.  and 

certain  practical  injunctions,  which  are  closely  inserting  '  thus.*    The  verb  is  given  in  the  present 

connected  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  end.  tense,— not  'shall  be  dissolved'  as  the  A.  V.  puts 

These  are  given  in  a  strain  as  tender  as  it  is  it,  or  even  '  are  to  be  dissolved '  as  the  R.  V. 

solemn   and   pointed.     They  are  based   in  part  renders  it,  but  'are   dissolving/  or,  'are  being 

upon  the  consideration  of  the  catastrophe  which  dissolved.'    The  certainty  of   the  end  is  made 

comes  in  the  train  of  the  Lord's  Advent.     As  doubly  vivid  by  the  process  of  dissolution  beii^ 

they  are  appeals  directed  to  believers,  however,  represented  as  having  already  set  in  and  as  noiv 

they  are  based  to  a  larger  extent  upon  the  brighter  working    towards    its    6nal    revelation.  —  what 

aspect  which  that  Coming  of  the  Lord  presents  to  manner  of  pezBone  ought  y«  to  be  in  all  Iwly 

the  Christian,  and  particularly  upon  the  new  and  condact  and  godlineaa.     The  '  be  *  is  expressed, 

holier  system  of  things  which  shall  then  take  the  as  in  chap.  L   8  and  chap.  ii.   19,  by  the  verb 

place  of  the  present.     The  counsels  deal  with  the  which  conveys  the  idea  of  subsistence  rather  than 

posture  of  earnest  and  expectant  waiting  as  that  mere  existence.     Here  it  points  to   established 

which  best  befits  the  Christian,  with  the  propriety  character,  or  permanent  possession  of  qualities, 

of  labouring  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  The  qualities  themselves  are  denoted   by  plural 

Lord's  Coming,  with  the  duties  of  watchfulness  nouns  meaning  literally  'holy  modes  of  living' 

against  seductive  error,  constancy  in  the  Christian  and  'godlinesses,'  in  reference  to  all  the  varioos 

faith,  and  progress  in  the  Ch  list  ian  graces.     The  forms  in  which   the    holy  walk    and    godlinen 

explanation  which  has  been  already  offered  of  the  exhibit    themselves.      They    are    therefore   very 

Lord's    apparent    delay  is    repeated,    and   what  well  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  *  ail  holy  conversation 

Peter  says  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  long-  and  godliness.'    Some  take  this  verse  to  put  a 

suffering  is  sustained  by  affectionate  reference  to  (question,  and  the  next  verse  to  give  the  reply.     It 

the  teaching  of  Paul.  is  more  consistent,  however,  with  N.  T.  usage 

Ver.  II.  Seeing  that  these  things  are  thns  all  (which    deals    with   the    word    rendered    'what 

diflBolying.     The  rendering  which  is  sustained  by  manner  of  persons '  as  an  exclamation ;  cf.  espe< 

the  best  authorities  differs    from  the  Received  cially  Mark  xiii.  x ;  Luke  L  29 ;  i  John  iii.  i),  to 
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take  the  two  verses  as  forming  together  a  siD|[le 
solemn  exclamation.  To  give  still  sharper  pomt 
to  the  expression,  some  of  the  best  interpreters 
connect  the  clause  'in  all  holy  living/  etc.,  not 
"with  what  precedes,  but  with  what  follows  it, 
making  the  whole  run  thus :  '  What  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be,  looking,  in  all  holy  living 
and  godline5;s,  for  .  .  .  the  day  of  God  !* 

Ver.  12.  looking  for  and  hastening  the  oom- 
ing  of  the  day  of  God.  This  is  the  only  instance 
of  the  'day*  bein|r  designated  'the  day  of  God,^ 
The  '  looking  for  *  is  expressed  by  the  term  which 
is  rendered  'wait  for  in  Luke  i.  2i,  viii.  40^ 
Acts  X.  24,  •  expect  *  in  Acts  iii.  5,  •  be  in  expec- 
tatk>n  •  in  Luke  iii.  15,  etc  Following  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  older  Lnglish  Versions,  the  A.  V. 
gives  'hasting  unte,*  This  is  certainly  wrong. 
'ITie  question  is,  which  of  two  interpretations  is  to 
be  substituted,  whether  the  simple  'hastening' 
(or  'hasting,'  as  the  A.  V.  puts  it  in  the  margin), 
or  *  earnestly  desiring '(as  the  R.  V.  gives  tt  in 
the  text).  The  Classics  may  be  said  to  present 
instances  of  both  meanings.  But  it  is  rather  the 
idea  of  '  busying  otuself  earnestly  about  a  thing ' 
than  that  of  merely  '  expecting '  it  that  the  Classical 
usage  iilustrates,  and  that  sense  suits  objects  which 
are  present  rather  than  things  which  are  yet  pro- 
spective. The  other  meaning,  'hastening,'  or 
*  urging  on,'  is  well  sustained,  and  has  the  special 
advantage  of  agreeing  in  a  remarkable  way  with 
the  appeal  made  by  Peter  (which  otherwise  is  of 
an  entirely  exceptional  kind)  in  his  discourse  in 
Solomon's  Porch — 'Repent  ye,  therefore,  and 
turn  again,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  that 
so  there  may  come  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  thai  He  may  send  the 
Christ  who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even 
Jesus;  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  restoration  of  all  things,'  etc*  (Acts  iii. 
19-21).  The  idea,  therefore,  is  that  of  cucelercU- 
ing  the  advent  of  that  decisive  day  through  our 
holy  lives  and  our  laliours  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel,  causing  that  day  to  '  come  the  more 
quickly,  as  Archbishop  Trench  explains  it  {On 
th€  A,  v.,  p.  131),  'by  helping  to  fulfil  those 
conditions  without  which  it  cannot  come — that 
day  being  no  day  inexorably  fixed,  but  one  the 
arrival  ot  which  it  is  free  to  the  Church  to  help 
and  hasten  on  by  faith  and  by  prayer,  and  through 
a  more  rapid  accomplishing  of  the  number  of  the 
elect.'  That  this  idea,  though  seldom  expressed 
in  the  N.  T.,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  Jews,  is  proved 
by  the  occurrence  of  such  rabbinical  sayings  as 
this  X  '  If  thou  keepest  this  precept,  thou  hastenest 
the  day  of  Messiah.'  But  it  is  enshrined,  indeed, 
in  the  second  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — Thy 
kingdom  come.— by  reason  of  which  the  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  he  dissolved,  and  the  ele- 
nuibts  burning  with  intense  heat  are  melted. 
The  '  wherein '  of  the  A.  V.  is  entirely  wrong. 
The  '  which  *  may  refer  either  to  the  '  Coming ' 
or  to  the  '  day ; '  and  the  meaning  is  that  this 
event  of  the  'Coming,'  or  this  *  day  of  God,'  will 
occation  the  change  or  catastrophe  which  is  re- 
affirmed here.  The  one  thing  will  inevital)ly 
caose  the  other.  The  idea  is  something  like  that 
in  Rev.  xx.  11.  The  tense  changes  from  the 
Aitare,  '  shall  be  dissolved,*  into  the  present,  '  are 
melted  ; '  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  yet  greater 
force  to  the  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  this 
destiny.  This  last  verb  is  one  which  denotes 
wislting  in  the  most  literal  sense — the  melting,  e^,^ 
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of  snow,  of  metals,  of  salt  in  water,  etc  Some 
stumble  at  the  application  of  this  to  the  elements. 
Others  point  to  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the 
rocks  bears  witness  to  a  process  of  liquefaction  by 
fire  to  which  the  material  of  the  existing  earth  has 
been  subjected,  and  ask  why  the  present  system 
may  not  undergo  a  like  process  of  fiery  renovation 
at  the  great  day.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the 
passage,  however,  must  be  a  very  guarded  one,  so 
far  as  theorizings  about  the  nature  of  the  end  are 
concerned.  Peter  is  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
lofty  prophetic  imagery  of  the  O.  T.  Compare 
such  passages  as  Mic.  i.  4,  Mai.  iv.  i,  and  above 
all,  Isa  xxxiv.  4.  Classical  literature  has  antici- 
pations of  a  similar  kind.  Cicero,  e.g,^  says  that 
'it  will  happen,  nevertheless,  one  day  that  all 
this  world  shall  be  burnt  up  with  fire*  {Acad, 
QumsL  iii.  37). 

Ver.  13.  But,  according  to  his  promise,  we 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  The 
rendering  of  the  R.  V.  is  decidedly  superior  here 
to  that  of  the  A.  V.  The  latter  throws  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  '  we,'  where  the  original  throws  it 
upon  the  '  new.'  The  '  look  for '  is  expressed  by 
the  same  term  as  in  ver.  12.  The  'promise' 
referred  to  (the  word  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  4) 
is  the  promise  of  God  in  the  O.  T.  The  passages 
particularly  in  the  writer's  mind  may  be  those  in 
Isaiah  (xxx.  26,  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22).  The  same 
hope,  couched  in  the  form  of  vision,  meets  us  in 

iohn  (Rev.  xxi.  i).  The  newness  of  the  future 
eavens  and  earth  is  expressed  by  a  term  which 
denotes  what  is  fresh  as  contrasted  with  what  is 
exJiausted^  and  deals  with  the  condition  rather  than 
with  the  age  of  an  object. — wherein  dwelleth 
righteonsnesa.  The  'righteousness'  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  broad,  ethical  sense  of  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  will ;  and  this  is  to 
'dwell'  (cf.  Eph.  iii.  17),  to  have  its  home  there, 
and  not  to  be  as  on  earth  'a  wanderer  and 
changeful  guest'  (Mason).  Compare  again  the 
prophetic  visions  in  Isa.  Ixv.  17-25,  Rev.  xxi. 
3-27,  and  also  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  partici- 
pation of  nature  in  the  restoration  of  man  as  well 
as  in  his  fall  (Rom.  viii.  20-22). 

Ver.  14.  Wherefore,  beloved,  looking  for 
these  things,  give  diligence  to  he  found  in 
peace,  spotless  and  unblameable  in  his  sight 
The  'looking  for'  (again  the  same  term  as  in 
vers.  12  and  13)  may  give  the  reason  for  the  duty 
which  is  enjoined,  as  it  is  understood  by  both  the 
A.  V.  and  the  R.  V. — '  seeing  that  ye  look,*  etc. ; 
or  (less  probably),  it  may  form  a  part  of  the  duty, 
*  look  for  these  things  and  give  diligence '  (Hutber, 
etc. ).  As  to  tlie  *  give  diligence '  see  on  chap. 
L  la  The  '  spotless  is  expressed  by  the  adjective 
which  is  applied  to  Christ  as  the  Lamb  in  i  PeL 
L  19,  and  the  'unblameable'  by  another  form 
(which  occurs  also  in  Phil.  ii.  15,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered *  without  rebuke ')  of  the  adjective  translated 
'without  blemish'  in  the  same  passage.  Here 
the  epithets  represent  the  qualities  which  should 
distinguish  the  faithful  as  directly  opposed  to 
those  which  mark  the  false  teachers,  who  have 
been  described  as  '  spots  and  blemi>hes '  (chap. 
ii.  13).  It  is  supposed  by  some  {e.g,  Alford)  that 
the  .*  parable  of  the  wedding  garment  was  floating 
before  the  Apostle*s  mind,*  especially  as  the  state- 
ment in  chap.  ii.  13  refers  to  mt  feasts  of  the  early 
Christians.  Some  good  expositors  (e,g.  lluther) 
suppose  that  the  writer  deals  here  with  what  the 
readers  were  to  be  during  their  lifetime  of  expec* 
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tation.  Bat  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  found '  (c£ 
I  Pel.  L  7)  points  clearly  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
judicial  return.  They  were  to  labour  so  to  live 
that,  when  He  appeared,  they  nnight  be  dis' 
covered  or  adjudged  (such  is  the  sense  of  the 
'  found ')  spotless  and  unblameable  '  in  His 
sight/  or  'according  to  His  judgment*  (so  we 
should  render  what  is  incorrectly  given  as  *  found 
of  Him*  in  the  A.  V.) ;  and  this  discovery  or 
adjudgment  should  be  'in  peace.'  Where  &pot* 
lessness  and  uni)lameableness  form  the  verdict, 
the  Lord's  controversy  with  His  people  will  cease 
and  the  voice  of  judgment  will  be  the  voice  of 
peace. 

Ver.  15.  And  aeccnmt  the  long-snireruig  of 
onr  Lord  salvation.  If  Christ  is  referred  to  here, 
the  passage  l>ecomes  one  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  His  Person,  as  it  speaks 
of  Him  in  the  same  terms  as  have  been  already 
applied  to  God,  and  indirectly  claims  for  Him 
Divine  prerogatives.  And  this  is  made  on  the 
wlioie  the  more  probable  reference  both  by  general 
N.  T.  use,  and  by  the  phrase,  'our  Lord  and 
Saviour  je>us  Christ,'  which  comes  in  subsequently 
in  the  same  paragraph  (ver.  18).  On  the  otiier 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  application  of  the  title 
*Lord,'  in  vers.  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  rules  its  applica- 
tion here,  and  points  to  Gdi  in  the  large  O.  T. 
sense  as  the  subject  The  Divine  delay  is  to  be 
interpreted  not  as  '  slackness  *  (ver.  9)  or  procras- 
tination, but  as  long-suffering,  and  the  long-suffer- 
ing is  to  be  interpreted  and  valued  as  '  salvation,' 
— as  the  suspension  of  judgment  with  a  view  to  a 
prolonged  offer  of  grace.  See  also  Kom.  ii.  4. — 
even  aa  also  our  belored  brother  PanL  In  con- 
firmation of  what  he  himself  writes,  Peter  refers 
to  what  had  already  been  addressed  to  these 
Gentile  Christians  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Uncircumcision.  On  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  expectation  that  Christ 
would  speedily  return,  on  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  in  the  Church,  on  the  attitude  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  prospect  of  the  end,  Peter  was  giving 
only  the  same  explanations  and  counsels  as  had 
been  given  by  Paul.  The  phrase  'beloved 
brother'  is  understood  by  many  (Hulher,  etc.)  as 
an  official  term  rather  than  a  personal,  indicating 
the  ministerial  intimacy  that  subsisted  between 
the  two.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is 
meant  to  describe  Paul  specially  as  a  valued  asso- 
ciate of  Peter's  in  the  Apostieship,  or  even  as  a 
fellow- worker.  The  'our*  links  Peter  with  his 
readers,  and  gives  the  title  '  beloved  brother ' 
rather  the  force  of  a  term  of  personal  affection. 
Jewish  Christians  like  Peter  and  Gentile  Christians 
like  his  readers  had  this,  among  other  things,  in 
common  now— that  they  regarded  Paul  as  a  dear 
and  trusted  friend.  Paul  himself  gives  the  title 
'  beloved  brothtr  *  twice  to  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21 ; 
Col.  iv.  7).  The  man  who  now  speaks  thus 
fondly  of  Paul  is  he  who  at  an  earlier  period  was 
'  withstood  to  the  face  *  by  Paul  *  because  he  was 
to  be  blamed'  (Gal.  ii.  ii). — according  to  the 
wisdom  given  onto  him.  Paul's  counsel  was 
more  than  his  own  personal  opinion.  As  the 
expression  of  a  '  wisdom '  which  he  received  (cf. 
I  Cor.  iii.  lo ;  Gal.  ii.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  7,  8 ;  Col. 
i.  25,  etc.),  it  is  the  weightier  confirmation  of 
Peter's  teaching. — wrote  nnto  you.  To  what 
Pauline  writing  or  writings  may  Peter  be  supposed 
to  refer  ?  The  question  has  been  keenly  debated 
and  very  vaiiously  answered.     It  turns  upon  two 


prior  questions,  those,  namely,  touching  the  sub- 
jects immediately  in  view  and  the  persons  imme- 
diately addressed.  'Ihose  who  think  that  the 
yerse  deals  only  with  the  subject  last  mentioned, 
namely  the  '  long-buffering  of  our  Lord,'  naturally 
look  for  statements  made  by  Paul  on  that  particular 
theme,  and  identify  the  writing  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  which,  in  such  passages  as  iu  4, 
ix.  22,  takes  that  strain.  Those  who  regard  this 
Second  Epistle  as  directed  not  so  much  to  Asiatic 
Christians  as  to  Christians  generally,  conclude 
that  the  writing  intended  may  be  such  an  Epistle 
as  that  to  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  view  of  the 
declarations  in  chaps,  ix.  26,  etc,  z.  25,  37. 
Otliers  fix  on  First  Corinthians,  in  which  so  much 
is  saiil  on  the  subject  of  wisdom  (chap.  L  7-9^  etc). 
Others,  who  take  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
Second  Advent  as  the  special  difficulty  on  which 
Peter  appeals  to  Paul,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Episiles  to  the  Thessalonians  are  meant,  both 
because  their  early  date  affords  time  for  their 
general  circulation  even  among  remote  Christians, 
and  because  they  are  so  much  engaged  {e,g.  in 
I  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  v.  2,  and  the  S«:ond  Epistle 
throughout)  with  the  Lord's  Coming.  There  is 
little  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  Peter  alludes 
only  to  the  one  subject  of  the  Divine  long-suffering^ 
as  that  is  specified  in  the  same  verse.  That  is 
itself  but  a  part  of  the  general  exhortation  in  vers. 
14, 15.  It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  r^ard 
him  as  referring,  in  this  remarkable  tribute  to 
Paul,  to  the  general  subject  which  he  has  been 
engaged  vxith — the  end  of  the  present  system  of 
things,  the  Lord's  Coming,  the  duties  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  prospect,  and  the  seductive  errors 
of  the  false  teachers.  The  '  wrote  unto  you '  seems 
also  clearly  to  identify  the  writing  or  writings  with 
communications  made  to  the  same  circle  of  readers 
as  Peter  himself  addresses,  and  these  readers,  as 
the  Epistle  itself  indicates  (chap.  iii.  1),  are  sul> 
stantiadiy  those  to  whom  the  former  Epistle  was 
directed.  Among  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  have 
several  addressed  to  this  Asiatic  circle,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Galatians.  not  to  speak  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  (Col.  iv.  x6).  And  of  these,  if 
we  are  entitled  lo  identify  the  writing  with  any  of 
the  extant  Epistles,  those  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  best  fulfil  the  conditions.  In  the  former 
{e,g.  chap.  i.  22,  ii.  8)  we  find  exhortations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  life  like  those  given  here 
by  Peter,  and  warnings  like  his  against  false 
teachers  and  a  pretentious  type  of  knowledge. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  we  have  also  the  consi- 
derations, that  it  was  probably  a  kind  of  circular 
letter,  and  that  there  are  many  points  of  affinity 
between  it  and  the  Petrine  Epistles  (specially  the 
First). 

Ver.  16.  as  also  in  all  (his)  epistles,  speaking 
in  them  of  these  things ;  a  statement  from  which 
we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  that  the  Pauline 
Epistles  already  formed  a  collection  which  could 
be  spoken  of  as  one  whole. — in  which  are  acme 
things  hard  to  be  understood.  The  '  in  which ' 
refers,  accorJing  to  the  best  reading,  not  to  the 
*  things  '  of  which  Paul  spake,  but  to  the  Epistles 
lhem>elves.  The  adjective  'hard  to  be  under- 
stood' occurs  only  here.  Some  suppose  the 
reference  to  be  particularly  to  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  Second  Coming,  as  given  in  such  passages  of 
his  Epistles  as  i  Cor.  xv.  12-58,  i  Thess.  iv.  13, 
etc. ;  others  to  his  doctrines  of  justification  and 
Christian  freedom,  which  engaged  so  much  oi 
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his  teaching,  and  were  peculiarly  open  to  per- 
version. It  is  also  siiq^ested  that  the  more 
mystical  sections  of  his  doctrine,  tliose  found,  e,g., 
in  Eph.  ii.  5,  etc..  Col.  ii.  12,  may  be  specially 
in  view,  as  these  were  capable  of  being  turned  to 
the  advantage  both  of  the  party  of  immoral  liceYice, 
aiid  of  errorists  like  Hymenseus  and  Thiletus,  who 
taaglit  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already 
(Hofmann).— which  the  ignorant  and  unatable 
wiert.  These  three  words  *  ignorant,*  *  unstable,' 
•wrest,'  are  peculiar  to  this  passage.  The  first, 
which  is  rendered  *  unlearned  *  by  the  A.  V.  and 
•ignorant'  by  the  R.  V.,  has  not  quite  the  same 
sense  as  the  *  unleirned '  applied  to  Feter  and  John 
in  Acts  iv.  13.  Here  it  means  unskilled^  or  unin" 
termed  in  Christian  truth.  With  the  second 
compare  chap.  ii.  14.  The  third  means  primarily 
to  twisty  e.g,  with  a  windlass,  or  with  a  screw,  or 
upon  an  instrument  of  torture  like  the  rack,  or  to 
^rmuhy  as  €,g,  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  limb. 
Thence  it  comes  to  mean  to  twist  or  distort  the 
tense  of  words. — aa  they  do  the  other  acriptnres. 
Those  who  wrest  particular  statements  in  one 
section  of  the  Scriptures  are  next  represented  as 
apt  to  make  the  same  perverted  use  uf  Sciipture 
genet  ally.  In  the  N.  T.  the  phrase  *  the  Scriptures ' 
is  regularly  applied  to  the  O.  T.  writings.  The 
singular  may  lie  used  of  a  particular  passage  or 
portiofi  of  Scripture,  as  in  John  xix.  37  ;  and  is  once 
employed  where  the  words  in  question  cannut  be 
identified  with  any  in  the  Bible  as  we  have  it 
(^las.  iv.  5).  But  in  some  fifty  occurrences  the 
plural  seems  never  to  be  used  but  of  the  O.  T. 
This  is  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
O.  T.  Scriptures  are  also  meant  here,  and  that 
Paul's  Epistles,  therefore,  are  already  ranked 
along  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  Peter  would  scarcely  have  placed  the  O.  T. 
in  this  unqualified  manner  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Epistles  of  a  contemporary  of  his  own, 
and  that  it  is  probably  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  period  that  are  referred  to.  Even  thus 
it  appears  that  there  were  already  so  many  writings 
which  were  recognised  as  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  spoken  of  in  terms  similar  to  those  applied  to 
the  ancient  and  venerated  collection  of  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures,  and  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were 
reckoned  among  these.  The  implicit  testimony 
contained  in  this  statement  to  the  authority  of 
certain  writings  as  Scripture  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  observed  that,  as  Peter  closes  his 
Epistles  with  this  testimony,  so  Malachi  brings 
the  O.  T.  to  its  end  with  a  charge  to  *  remember 
the  law  of  Moses  with  the  st  iutes  and  judgments  ;* 
John  concludes  the  four  Gospels  with  a  similar 
testimony  (John  xx.  31)  y  Paul  closes  his  Epistles 
with  a  solemn  statement  on  the  profitableness  of 
inspired  Scripture  (2  Tim.  iiL  14-17) ;  Jude  closes 
the  Catholic  Epistles  with  an  injunction  to  re- 
member the  words  spoken  before  by  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Jude  17) ;  while  the  Apoca- 
lypse ends  with  the  promise  of  blessing  to  those 
who  keep,  and  of  the  opposite  to  those  who  take 
^m  or  add  to,  the  sayings  of  the  book  (Words- 
worth).— ^to  their  own  ratraction.  The  words 
carry  us  back  to  the  'heresies  of  destruction' 
mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  i,  the  emphatic  'own,' 
however,  intimating  that  in  this  case  the  destruc- 
tion comes  upon  the  men  not  by  the  seductions 
of  others,  but  by  their  own  misuse  of  Scripture. 
The  passage  has  been  seized  on  in  support 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  obscurity 
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of  Scripture,  its  possible  injuriousness  to  the 
private  student,  and  the  dan^st  of  leaving  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  without  an  autho- 
ritative interpretation.  What  Peter  is  warning 
against,  however,  is  the  perils  of  a  misuse  of 
Scripture.  What  he  states  is  not  that  Scripture  is 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  it  which  are  capable  of  being 
perverted  by  a  particular  class.  And  while  he 
gives  this  caution  to  the  '  ignorant  and  unstable,' 
he  speaks  of  Paul  as  writing  '  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him,'  and  earnestly  enjoins  upon 
all  these  Gentile  Christians  rcattered  throughout 
the  Asiatic  Churches  'to  be  mindful  of  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets, 
and  of  the  commandments  of  us  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour '  (chap.  iii.  2). 

Ver.  17.  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing 
these  things  before,  beware  lest,  carried  away 
with  the  error  of  the  lawlees,  ye  fall  from  your 
own  BtedfastnesB.  The  epithet  'lawless*  (not 
merely  '  wicked,'  as  both  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  put 
it)  is  that  which  was  formerly  applied  to  the  men 
of  Sodom  in  chap.  ii.  7.  It  points,  therefore,  to 
the  licentious  character  of  the  errorists.  The 
phrase  '  carried  away  with '  is  an  extremely 
forcible  one.  It  is  the  phrase  which  Paul  applies 
to  the  action  of  Barnabas  when  he  dissembled 
with  Peter  himself  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  13).  It 
may  suggest  the  picture  of  the  'error'  as  a 
powerful  current  sweeping  what  it  can  into  its 
tx>som,  and  snatching  the  unwary  off  with  it  from 
the  rock  of  their  stedfastness.  In  Rom.  xii.  16, 
which  is  its  only  other  occurrence,  it  has  a 
different  sense.  This  particular  term  '  stedfast- 
ness *  occurs  only  here,  out  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  the  previous  'unstable  (ver.  16),  and 
the  adjective  used  in  i  Pet.  v.  10 ;  2  Pet.  i  12. 
With  *  fall  from  '  compare  Gal.  v.  4. 

Ver.  iS.  Bat  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  onr  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesae 
Ghriat.  The  R.  V.  prefers  the  rendering  '  grow 
in  the  grace  and  knowledge,'  etc. — a  rendering 
which  may  mean  either  '  in  the  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  which  Christ  gives,*  or  'in  the  grace 
which  Christ  gives  and  in  the  gift  of  knowing 
Him.'  The  A.  V.  keeps  clear  of  this  ambiguity, 
as  well  as  of  the  special  awkwardness  of  the 
second  construction,  by  taking  the  grace  as  a  thing 
distinct  from  what  follows  it.  The  great  duty 
finally  urged  is  thus  the  duty  of  progress,  and  that 
in  two  particular  articles,  namely,  the  gracious 
life  or  the  Christian  graces  generally,  and  that 
special  grace  of  a  personal  knowleHge  of  Christ 
which  holds  so  fimdamental  a  place  in  the  Epistle. 
In  this  way,  too,  the  writer  returns  at  the  close 
of  his  letter  to  the  thought  with  which  he 
started.  His  opening  salutation  had  been  a  pravcr 
that  '  grace  and  peace  '  might  be  *  multiplied  to 
them  '  in  the  knowlege  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our 
Lord  *  (chap.  i.  2).  And  now,  '  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  as  the  only  effectual 
preservation  from  the  assaults  and  seductions  of  all 
forms  of  a  science  falsely  so  called,  this  same 
blessing  of  spiritual  enlargement,  and  that  through 
the  same  means,  is  laid  on  their  own  consciences 
and  hearts  as  a  most  solemn  obligation  *  (Lillie). 
— to  him  be  (or,  is)  the  glory  both  now  and  for 
ever.  The  final  Amen,  which  is  retained  by 
the  R.  v.,  is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The 
idea  of  eternity  is  expressed  here  by  an  altogether 
singular  phrase,  which  means  literally  'unto  the 
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day  of  the  «on,'  and  which  may  be  chofen  to 
denote  the  tegmnm«^  of  the  new,  the  eternal  age, — 
*  the  day  on  w  hich  eternity,  as  contrasted  with  time, 
b^ins  (Huther).  The  doxology  is  addressed  to 
Christ,  and  is  sipiificant  of  Peter's  conception  of 
His  Pcnon.    It  is^  as  Alford  suggestSi  like  one  of 


those  hymns  which  Pliny  says  were  sntig  by  the 
Christians  of  his  time  to  Christ  as  God.  It  doMi 
the  Epistle,  too,  in  its  own  simple  majesty,  onao- 
companied  and  undiminished  by  any  statement 
persona]  to  the  writer,  or  even  by  any  of  tbc  nsirJ 
valedictory  salatationa  to  the  readers. 


INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   FIRST   EPISTLE   OF 

ST.  JOHN. 


THE  First  Epistle  of  St  John  may  be  said  generally  to  belong  to  that  sphere 
of  revelation  in  which  we  have  'pressed  on  unto  perfection'  (Heb.  vi.  i).  It 
takes  us  into  the  '  most  holy  place '  of  the  Divine  mysteries ;  and,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  the  reader  must  seek  admission  with  the  words  in  his  ears :  *  Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'  We 
find  ourselves,  indeed,  in  the  same  inmost  sanctuary  into  which  St  John's  Gospel  has 
led  us ;  but,  while  in  the  Gospel  we  see  the  highest  glory  of  the  High  Priest  who  came 
from  heaven  and  re-entered  it  for  us,  in  the  Epistle  we  are  taught  what  the  Christian 
life  is  upon  earth  that  most  fully  represents  and  honours  the  Saviour's  work  in  heaven, 
and  makes  us  partakers  of  His  glory.  Its  matter  is  the  highest  and  deepest  mystery 
of  Christian  doctrine  reduced  to  practice ;  its  tone  is  that  of  the  assured  and  tranquil 
confidence  of  Christian  experience ;  its  style  is  that  of  childlike  simplicity,  combined 
with  the  most  matured  contemplative  grandeur.  St  John  here  leaves  us  his  final 
legacy ;  and  his  final  legacy — confirming  all  that  has  gone  before — supplements  and 
consummates  the  entire  revelation  of  God,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  final  voice  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  who  would  understand  it 
must  connect  its  teaching  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  must  carefully  collate  it  with 
the  Gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  above  all  must  yield 
himself  up  to  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  Spuit  whose  unction  'teaching  all  things' 
is  so  specially  honoured  in  the  heart  of  the  Epistle. 

The  questions  which  meet  us  at  the  outset,  and  belong  to  the  Introduction,  are 
few  and  simple.  We  have  fo  consider  the  testimony,  external  and  internal,  to  its 
apostolic  authorship ;  its  relation  to  the  other  writings  of  St  John ;  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  designed ;  its  pre-eminence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  generally, 
as  its  close  and  consummation ;  the  integrity  of  the  text ;  and,  finally,  the  order  of 
thought  traceable  in  it  These  topics  will  be  briefly  considered:  briefly,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Introductions  to  the  other 
Johannine  writings,  and,  moreover,  because  the  exposition  itself  will  render  much 
diffuse  preliminary  matter  needless. 

1.  The  Epistle,  like  the  Gospel,  does  not  bear  the  name  of  its  author.  But  the 
early  Church,  with  all  but  perfect  unanimity,  ascribed  both  to  the  Apostle  John.  The 
evidence  of  this,  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  with  which  we  now  have  to  do,  is  without 
a  flaw,  since  the  few  slight  exceptions  that  may  be  found  do,  when  fairly  looked  at, 
really  support  the  argument  Every  generation  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
almost  every  decade,  furnishes  some  distinct  evidence  of  the  common  sentiment 
Polycarp,  one  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers,  and  a  disciple  of  St  John,  quotes  the 
vcrv  words  of  i  John  iv.  2,  3.     We  have  the  testimony  of  Eusebiua  that  Papias,  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  expressly  quoted  it  Justin  Martyr,  or  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  again  and  again  refers  to  it.  So  do 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Irenaeus ;  some  of  these  giving  the  words  of  the  Epistle — and  those  among  its  most 
distinctive  words — mentioning,  too,  the  author  by  name.  A  list  of  New  Testament 
writings,  drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  known  as  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  cites  the  first  words  as  St  John's,  speaks  of  his  using  his  own 
Gospel,  and  refers  to  the  two  smaller  Epistles  as  St  John's,  and  as  ^general'  or 
'  catholic'  About  the  same  time  the  Peshito,  or  old  S yriac  Version,  bears  the  same 
testimony.  Eusebius  placed  our  Epistle  among  the  Homologoumena,  or  '  writings 
universally  accepted.'  Subsequent  witnesses  continue  the  uninterrupted  tradition; 
and,  in  fact.  East  and  West,  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa,  agree  for  many  ages  in 
ascribing  the  three  Epistles,  or  at  least  the  First,  to  the  Evangelist  and  Aposde 
St  John.  It  has  been  remarked  already  that  the  exceptions  only  strengthen  the 
chain  of  evidence.  The  Alogi,  who,  as  enemies  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  were  said  by 
Epiphanius  to  have  rejected  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation,  rejected  the  Epistle  aJsa 
Marcion  did  not  include  it  in  his  list ;  for  some  few  expressions  in  it  were  deemed 
contradictory  to  his  views  of  the  Old  Testament  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  document  of  the  New  Testament  is  better  attested  in  antiquity.  Jerome 
sums  up  its  general  consent:  *  Ab  universis  ecclesiasticis  viris  probatur'  (/?€  vir,  ill 
c  9).  Modern  criticism  has  had  nothing  to  plead  against  this  catena,  but  has  founded 
its  objections  on  internal  evidence  alone.     This  leads  us  to  our  next  section. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  other  writings  of  St  John,  or  to  the  Johannine 
literature  generally,  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Omitting  at  present  the  Apocalypse,  it 
needs  only  a  casual  glance  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  style,  whether  literary  or 
theological,  common  to  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel :  a  style  that  is  so  'marked  and 
characteristic  as  to  separate  these  writings  from  all  others  in  the  New  Testament 
This  absolute  unity  of  conception  pervades  both  the  documents,  and  moulds  them 
throughout  It  extends  from  the  highest  objects  of  thought,  God  and  Christ,  life  and 
death,  down  to  the  slightest  peculiarities  of  phrase  and  construction.  The  similarity, 
or  rather  the  identity,  is  so  obvious  that  we  may  dispense  with  the  lists  of  doctrinal 
and  verbal  coincidence  usually  given,  and  leave  the  reader  to  mark  them  for  himself 
especially  as  we  shall  have  to  dwell  on  some  of  these  leading  ideas  for  another 
purpose.  Now  in  ancient  times,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that 
St.  John  wrote  both.  But  the  exigencies  of  hypothesis  in  modem  times  have  required 
the  abandonment  of  this  notion,  which  is  regarded  by  a  certain  class  as  unworthy  ot 
scientific  criticism.  The  Apostle  St  John  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  himself 
written  nothing,  but  only  to  have  furnished  an  honourable  name  on  which  to  hang 
the  results  c  f  pious  fraud  Others  think  that  the  Apostle  wr'  te  the  Gospel,  but  that 
the  EpLsdes  were  written  by  a  certain  *John  the  Presbyter,*  whom  tradition,  according 
to  Eusebius,  mentions  as  having  lived  at  Ephesus  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle. 
There  are  some,  again,  who  think  that  the  First  Epistle  is  simply  a  spurious  document, 
feebly  imitating  the  Gospel,  and  using  the  name  of  '  the  presbyter '  even  as  the 
Gospel  tacitly  assumed  the  name  of  the  apostle. 

A  close  examination  of  these  writings  will  further  show  that  they  were  written, 
by  the  same  author  indeed,  but  on  very  different  occasions  and  for  very  different 
purposes.  It  has  become  almost  habitual  to  regard  the  Epistle  as  a  companion 
document  or  appendage  to  the  Gospel :  a  view  for  which  there  is  no  justification. 
There  is  not  a  single  sentence  which,  fairly  interpreted,  points  that  way.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  which  indicates  another  class  of  readers,  a  new  order  of 
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ctrcumstances,  and  a  considerably  later  date.  The  Epistle  speaks  in  the  style  of  a 
more  advanced  development  concerning  the  *  manifestation  '  or  *  coming '  of  Christ 
as  the  'day  of  judgment'  and  *the  last  time.'  It  is  anotht.  class  of  readers  which 
rendered  appropriate  the  reference  to  the  'many  antichrists;'  and,  generally,  the 
Gnostic  errors  obviously  combated  throughout  the  Epistle  are  more  distinctly  viewed, 
if  not  actually  much  nearer,  than  they  appear  in  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  hint  in 
the  latter  that  Docetism,  or  the  heresy  that  made  the  Son  of  God  a  phantom 
combination  of  human  nature  with  an  emanation  descending  upon  the  man  Jesus 
for  a  season,  was  directly  combated.  The  Gospel  rises  sublimely  above  all  transient 
heresy.  But  this  particular  error  is  directly  confronted  in  the  Epistle :  more  directly 
than  any  other  error  which  the  New  Testament  mentions.  All  this  points  to  a  later 
date,  but  by  no  means  to  a  different  author.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  incarna- 
tion, the  material  judgment  or  coming  of  Christ,  the  antichrist,  the  person  of  Satan, 
or  any  other  leading  doctrine  in  the  Epistle,  the  germ  of  which  is  not  found  some- 
where in  the  Gospel  Contrariety  between  them  there  is  absolutely  none.  But 
different  and  new  aspects  of  the  Logos,  the  Comforter,  the  propitiation,  the  nature 
and  penalty  of  sin,  there  doubtless  are.  The  Logos  or  Word  is  the  Word  of  life ; 
and  surely  this  is  not  a  lower  conception  of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  one  that  essentially 
diverges  from  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  The  Paraclete  is  certainly  in  the  Epistle 
Jesus  Himself;  but  there  is  no  opposition  between  this  and  the  Gospel  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Paraclete:  the  heavenly  Paraclete  of  the  Epistle  and  the 
internal  Paraclete  of  the  Gospel  answer  to  each  other,  as  they  do  in  Romans  viiL 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  alleged  absence  of  the  Spirit's  personality  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Epistle  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel  In  both  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  Christ :  in  both,  *  the  anointing  from  the  Holy  One ;'  and  in  both,  the  agent 
and  element  of  regenerate  life.  The  later  document — ^as  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
— ^introduces  two  new  terms,  Sperma  and  Chrisma,  which  certainly  no  one  can 
prove  that  St  John  might  not  have  used,  especially  if  we  regard  him  as  vindicating 
those  terms  from  Gnostic  perversion.  And  it  is  not  an  unfair  argument  to  plead  that 
whatever  is  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
Lc  rd's  last  discourses  in  their  hands :  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
writes  with  those  last  discourses  before  him,  and  uses  their  language  very  often.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  different,  but  does  not  differ  from  the  earlier  statements. 
It  makes  Christ  as  the  High  Priest  Himself  *  the  Propitiation,'  and  that  in  a  unique 
expression;  but  this  is  only  a  strict  development  of  the  high-priestly  prayer,  and 
certainly  in  harmony  with  all  apostolic  doctrine.  There  is  nothing  in  the  later 
doctrine  of  sin  which  contradicts  that  of  the  Gospel  Its  relation  to  Satan,  its 
universality  in  human  nature,  its  removal  by  the  atonement,  are  the  very  same ;  and  if 
St.  John  introduces  the  •  sin  unto  death,'  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  has  given  us  a 
new  aspect  of  the  same  revelation  given  us  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  symbolism  of  the  *  water  and  the  blood,'  rightly  interpreted  in  both 
documents,  has  in  both  the  same  meaning.  Failing  in  their  objections,  the  objectors 
are  reduced  to  such  generalities  as  the  inferiority  of  tone  in  the  Epistle.  But  here 
they  render  defence  needless  by  differing  among  themselves.  One  class  follow  Baur, 
calling  it  a  *weak  imitation'  of  the  Gospel;  another,  following  Hilgenfeld,  call  it  a 
•  splendid  reproduction '  of  the  Gospel  For  ourselves,  we  feel  in  reading  the  Epistle 
after  the  Gospel  that  we  are  listening  to  the  same  writer,  but  rather  as  '  John  the 
theologian'  than  'John  the  evangelist;'  that  he  is  no  longer  writing,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  overpowering  influence  of  his  Master  present  in  the  flesh  and  chaining 
him  to  the  simple  record  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but,  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
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same  Master  exalted  to  heaven,  is  calmly  reviewing  the  wonderful  past,  and  giving 
his  own  and  his  brethren's  experience  of  its  present  effect,  and  exhorting  all  to  the 
perfection  which  the  work  of  Christ  has  rendered  possible.     The  current  allusions  to 
the  monotony,  repetition,  and  illogical  dogmatism  of  the  paragraphs  deserve  no 
comment :  the  soul  that  is  formed  by  the  Gospel  will  feel  that  the  Epistle  wants  no 
commendation  or  defence  of  man.     But  what  we  would  say  has  been  better  said  by 
Ewald,  in  an  oft-quoted  sentence  of  his  work  on  St  John's  writings :  '  Here,  as  in  the 
Gospel,  the  author  retires  to  the  background,  unwilling  to  speak  of  himself,  and  still 
less  to  base  anything  on  his  own  name  and  reputation :  notwithstanding  that  he  meets 
his  reader,  not  as  the  calm  narrator,  but  as  writing  a  letter,  in  which  he  exhorts  and 
teaches  as  an  apostle,  and  moreover  the  only  surviving  apostle.     The  same  delicacy 
and  diffidence,  the  same  lofty  calmness  and  composure,  the  same  truly  Christian 
humility,  cause  him  to  recede  as  an  apostle,  and  to  say  so  little  about  himself:  his 
only  aim  is  to  counsel  and  warn,  reminding  his  readers  simply  of  the  sublime  truths 
they  have  already  received.    The  higher  he  stands,  the  less  disposed  is  he  to  depress 
his  "brethren  "  by  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  commands.     But  he  knew  himself 
and  who  he  was :  every  word  reveals  plainly  that  none  but  himself  could  thus  speak 
and  counsel  and  warn.    The  unique  consciousness  which  an  apostle  growing  old 
must  have,  and  which  the  "beloved"  apostle  must  have  had  in  a  pre-eminent  degree; 
the  tranquil  superiority,  clearness,  and  decidedness  of  all  his  views  of  Christian  truth  ; 
the  rich  experience  of  a  long  life,  steeled  in  victorious  struggle  with  every  unchristian 
element ;  the  glowing  language,  concealed  under  and  bursting  through  this  calmness 
the  force  of  which  we  instinctively  feel  when  it  commends  love  to  us  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  Christianity, — all  these  are  found  so  wonderfully  united  in  this  Epistle 
that  every  reader  of  that  age  would,  without  needing  any  further  intimation,  discern  at 
once  who  the  writer  was.    But,  when  the  circumstances  required  it,  the  author  plainly 
indicates  that  he  once  stood  in  the  nearest  possible  relation  to  Jesus  (chap.  L  1-3, 
V.  3-6,  iv.  16),  precisely  as  he  is  wont  to  give  the  same  indication  in  the  Gospel 
And  all  this  is  so  artless  and  simple — so  entirely  without  the  faintest  trace  of  imita- 
tion in  either  case — that  all  must  of  necessity  perceive  the  self-same  aposde  to  be  the 
writer  of  both  documents.' 

Another  quotation  may  be  added :  '  Let  it  be  noted  how  admirably  the  character 
of  the  Epistle  accords  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  character  of  the  aposde. 
On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  keen  severity  in  the  severance  of  light  from  darkness, 
and  of  the  world  from  God's  kingdom,  which  betrays  the  son  of  thunder ;  indeed, 
we  find  such  an  ethical  sharpness  of  definition  as  makes  every  sin  an  evidence  of 
the  Satanic  nature  (comp.  chap.  iii.  4-11),  such  indeed  as  occurs  nowhere  else 
throughout  the  compass  of  Scripture.  But,  on  the  other  side,  and  concurrently 
with  this,  we  feel  a  breath  of  most  pathetic  and  most  inward  affection,  from  a  spirit 
overflowing  with  love,  and  strong  in  peaceful  rest,  such  as  corresponds  with  those 
traditions  concerning  his  old  age  which  appeal  so  forcibly  to  our  hearts.  .  .  .  That 
the  aged  disciple,  who  through  a  long  life  had  by  faith  and  love  attained  so  close 
a  relation  to  his  Lord,  was  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  riches  of  the  grace  that 
came  to  him  through  Christ  that  all  the  hatred  of  the  world  and  raging  of  antichrist 
failed  to  disturb  his  deep  repose,  that  he  could  not  indeed  well  understand  how 
their  influence  could  be  felt  at  all,  is  perfectly  imaginable  in  his  case.  Simon 
Peter  before  this,  in  his  Second  Epistle,  when  the  times  were  disturbed  and  the  lie 
had  raised  its  head  aloft,  felt  himself  impelled  with  all  the  energy  of  his  love  to 
transpose  himself  back  into  the  days  when  he  had  his  Master's  society,  and  also 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  hope  to  propel  himself  forward  to  the  time  of  the  perfected 
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kingdom  of  God.  So  also  our  apostle,  following  his  character  out,  and  in  harmony 
with  his  deep  interior  nature,  must  needs,  in  his  old  age  especially,  have  still  more 
abundantly  felt  himself  impelled,  while  enemies  raged  around  him,  and  the  more 
they  raged,  to  fasten  his  deep  thought  upon  the  glory  of  Him  whom  he  had  seen  as 
He  was,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  see  as  He  is.  Thus,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  how  St.  John,  with  such  a  personality  as  his,  was  precisely 
so  affected  as  the  Epistle  reveals  him,  so  full  of  peace  in  a  time  of  fiercest  conflict, 
so  much  more  occupied  with  positive  construction  than  with  defensive  polemic 
against  enemies '  (Haupt,  The  First  Epistle  of  St,  John^  p.  366,  Clark's  Translation). 

A  long  list  of  parallel  phrases  might  be  exhibited,  such  as  could  not  be  drawn 
up  from  any  other  two  books  even  of  the  same  writer.  More  than  thirty  such 
passages  are  literally  common  to  the  two ;  more  than  half  of  them  linking  the  Epbtle 
with  the  Farewell  Discourses,  John  xiL-xvii.  As  Mr.  Sinclair  says  :  '  There  the  tender, 
loving,  receptive,  truthful,  retentive  mind  of  the  bosom  friend  had  been  particularly 
necessary ;  at  that  great  crisis  it  had  been,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  particularly 
strong ;  and  the  more  faithfully  St  John  had  listened  to  His  master,  and  reproduced 
Him,  the  deeper  the  impression  was  which  the  words  made  on  his  own  mind,  and 
the  more  likely  he  was  to  dwell  on  them  in  another  work  instead  of  on  his  own 
thoughts  and  words.  The  style  may  be  his  own  both  in  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
modified  by  that  of  our  Lord ;  the  thoughts  are  also  the  thoughts  of  Jesus '  (Introd. 
to  this  Epistle  in  Bishop  Ellicott's  Comm.).  In  the  Introduction  to  St  John's  Gospel 
in  the  present  work  it  has  been  said,  on  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  St 
John's  style  and  our  Lord's :  '  Nor,  further,  is  the  supposition  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  needed  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  much  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
in  this  Gospel  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John. 
Why  should  not  the  Gospel  explain  the  Epistle  rather  than  the  Epistle  the  Gospel  ? 
Why  should  not  John  have  been  formed  upon  the  model  of  Jesus  rather  than  the 
Jesus  of  this  Gospel  be  the  reflected  image  of  himself?  Surely  it  may  be  left  to  all 
candid  minds  to  say  whether,  to  adopt  only  the  lowest  supposition,  the  creative 
intellect  of  Jesus  was  not  far  more  likely  to  mould  His  disciple  to  a  conformity 
with  itself,  than  the  receptive  spirit  of  the  disciple  to  give  birth  by  its  own  efforts  to 
that  conception  of  a  Redeemer  which  so  infinitely  surpasses  the  loftiest  image  of 
man's  own  creation.'  This  opens  up  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  which  may  be 
profitably  pursued  in  that  Introduction.  We  have  another  purpose  here.  The 
quotations  are  not  simply  quotations,  even  if  they  may  bear  that  name  at  alL  In  no 
case  are  they  such  as  an  imitator  or  forger  would  have  employed.  They  are  the 
writings  of  the  same  man ;  but  not  of  one  who  has  his  own  earlier  document  before 
him.  *  Here  we  may  refer  to  Canon  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  {Speaker's 
Commentary)^  who  says :  '  The  relation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  to  his  Epistles  b 
that  of  a  history  to  its  accompanying  comment  or  application.  The  First  Epistle 
presupposes  the  Gospel  either  as  a  writing  or  as  an  oral  instruction.  But  while 
there  are  numerous  and  striking  resemblances  both  in  form  and  thought  between 
the  Epbtle  and  the  Evangelist's  record  of  the  Lord's  discourses  and  his  own  narrative, 
there  are  still  characteristic  differences  between  them.  In  the  Epbtle  the  doctrine  ot 
the  Lord's  true  and  perfect  humanity  {sarx)  is  predominant ;  in  the  Gospel,  that  of 
His  Divine  glory  (doxa).  The  burden  of  the  Epistle  is  "  the  Christ  is  Jesus ; "  the 
writer  presses  his  argument  from  the  Divine  to  the  human,  from  the  spiritual  and 
ideal  to  the  historical  The  burden  of  the  Gospel  b  "  Jesus  b  the  Chrbt ; "  the 
writer  presses  hb  argument  from  the  human  to  the  Divine,  from  the  historical  to  the 
spiritual  and  ideal.    The  former  is  the  natural  position  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
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latter  of  the  historian.'  Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  the  differences  we  >iave 
dwelt  upon,  Dr.  Westcott  goes  on :  *  Generally,  too,  it  will  be  found  on  a  comparison 
of  the  closest  parallels,  that  the  apostle's  own  words  are  more  formal  in  expression 
than  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  he  records.  The  Lord's  words  have  been 
moulded  by  the  disciple  into  aphorisms  in  the  Epistles:  their  historic  connection 
has  been  broken.  At  the  same  time,  the  language  of  the  Episde  is,  in  the  main, 
direct,  abstract,  and  unfigurative.  The  apostle's  teaching,  so  to  speak,  is  "  plain," 
while  that  of  the  Lord  was  "in  proverbs "  (John  xvL  25).  .  .  .  Generally  it  will 
be  felt  that  there  is  a  decisive  difference  (so  to  speak)  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  two 
books.  In  the  Epistle  St.  John  deals  freely  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  characteristic  perils  of  his  own  time ;  in  the  Gospel  he  lives  again 
in  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  the  immediate  enemies  of  Christ,  while  he  brings 
out  the  universal  significance  of  events  and  teaching  not  fully  understood  at  the 
time.'  Besides  being  illustrative  of  what  has  been  laid  down,  such  extracts  as  these 
are  the  best  material  for  an  Introduction  to  our  Epistle. 

III.  But  when  we  come  more  specifically  to  the  relation  between  the  apostle  and 
his  readers,  we  are  left  very  much  to  conjecture.     Ancient  tradition  tells  us  that  St 
John,  after  the  death  of  St  Paul,  64  A.D.,  laboured,  or  rather  exercised  an  apostolical 
pastorate,  in  Ephesus  for  many  years.     It  has  been  thought  not  improbable  that  during 
his  banishment  to  Patmos,  and  for  some  reason  not  known,  he  wrote  this  encyclical 
or  catholic  Epistle  to  the  churches  from  which  he  had  been  separated.    Had  that  been 
the  case,  however,  there  would  almost  certainly  have  been  some  reference  to  his 
banishment ;  we  must  therefore  assume  that  he  wrote  it  from  Ephesus  either  before 
or  after  that  exile.     In  the  Apocalypse  the  seven  leading  churches  of  his  apostolical 
district  are  mentioned,  but  mentioned  as  addressed  by  the  Lord  through  the  Spirit ; 
hence  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  aposde  reverently  abstained  from  mentioning 
by  name  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote  in  person.     There  can  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  communication  has  the  character  of  an  Epistle,  though  without  the  form 
impressed  upon  the  majority  of  other  similar  writings  of  the  New  Testament     In 
this  respect  it  is  only  a  little  more  free  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that 
of  St  James.    The  absence  of  the  epistolary  form  is  observable  only  at  the  outset 
and  at  the  close  :  throughout  the  course  of  the  communication  we  have  more  addresses 
and  more  epistolary  hints  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament     In  fact, 
it  was  an  encyclical  Epistle,  the  inscription  of  which  was  different  for  every  church 
to  which  it  was  sent,  and  has  not  been  preserved.     It  may  be  sufficient  merely  to 
mention  the  strange  tradition  which  originated  with  Augustine,  or  to  which  he  gave 
permanence,  that  it  was  addressed  ad  Farthos^  *  to  the  Parthians.'    As  the  Greek 
Church  has  no  trace  of  this  inscription,  and  it  was  unknown  to  the  West  before  the 
time  of  Augustine,  the  only  concern  we  have  with  it  is  to  account  for  its  origin.    That, 
however,  is  not  easy.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  Parthos  is  a  corruption 
of  the    Greek  parthenous^    or    virgins ;    and  that    the    inscription  given  by  the 
allegorizing  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  Second  Epistle,  'to  the  virgins,'  was  by 
degrees  attached  to  all  the  Epistles.     But  the  matter  is  little  more  than  a  curiosity 
of  early  literature :  suffice  that  all  indications  point  not  to  Parthia  but  to  Asia  Mmor 
for  the  circle  of  readers  whom  St  John  addressed. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Epistle  itself  that  may  be  relied  on  for  the 
determination  of  its  date  and  circle  of  readers.  The  *  last  time '  has  no  significance 
here ;  the  absence  of  reference  to  Jerusalem  only  suggests  that  the  catastrophe 
had  long  taken  place ;  persecutions  are  not  referred  to  as  present  or  impending; 
Jewish  opposition  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  only  distinction  is  between  the 
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Church  and  the  world ;  and  finally  the  writer,  addressing  no  particular  church, 
writes  as  one  far  advanced  in  age,  who  had  pastoral  relations  to  his  readers  of  long 
standing.  All  these  point  to  a  time  coinciding  with  the  banishment  to  Patmos.  A 
few  sentences  from  Haupt's  able  General  Review,  at  the  close  of  his  work  on  the 
Epistle,  may  incline  the  reader  to  study  his  whole  discussion.  'The  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  the  Ephesian,  to  which  we  are  directed  by  early  tradition, 
had  been  introduced  into  Christendom  through  the  long  and  assiduous  activity  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  with  advantages  beyond  most  others.  We  at  once  understand, 
therefore,  why  our  Epistle  has  no  organizing  character,  but  rather  that  of  nurturing 
and  establishing.  Further,  that  the  distinction  between  Judaism  and  heathenism 
as  two  defined  hostile  camps  is  so  entirely  absurd,  is  natural  enough  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  and  so  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for,  after  that 
event,  the  power  of  the  Jews  in  persecuting  the  Christians  lay  simply  in  their  hiding 
themselves  behind  the  Gentiles  as  the  "world."  .  .  .  The  enemy  of  these  days 
was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  spirit  of  false  prophecy.  We  know,  indeed,  that  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle  heresy  had  been  in  Ephesus  matured  by  Cerinthus ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  omissions  of  the  Epistle  may  be  perfectly  understood 
when  it  is  referred  to  the  Corinthian  Gnosis.  All  this  proves  that  the  Epistle  must 
have  been  written  later  than  the  other  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  it  might 
well  have  been  written  by  St.  John.  ...  If,  on  the  ground  of  the  tradition  that  the 
apostle  was  a  long  time  in  Patmos,  we  assume  that  he  wrote  his  letter  from  that 
island,  the  hypothesis  will  lighten  up  the  whole.  ...  In  it  there  is  neither  any 
greeting  from  any  church,  nor  any  greeting  to  one.  The  absence  of  the  latter  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  encyclical  character.  But  how  shall  tne  absence  of  the 
former  be  accounted  for  ?  It  was  natural  that  the  apostle  should  omit  that,  if  he 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  located  in  no  church  whatever.  ...  He  lived  in 
relative  seclusion,  separated  at  least  from  all  the  excited  movements  of  the  outer 
world.  For,  on  this  small  island,  he  could  only  to  a  slight  extent  exercise  any 
influence,  or  carry  on  any  work  of  an  external  character.  To  him  at  his  age  it  would 
be  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  could  win  back  that  larger  influence,  whether  the 
time  of  active  work  was  not  for  ever  gone.  Then,  the  great  concern  was  to  wait 
upon  the  blessed  manifestation  of  the  Lord.  The  more  he  was  shut  in  from  exterior 
life,  the  more  did  he  retire  into  the  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  draw  upon  that 
which  his  faith  gave  him  for  his  own  good,  and  what  he,  with  the  whole  Church, 
was  called  to  attain  through  that  faith.  Thus  the  internal  and  ethical  characteristics 
of  the  Epistle  are  no  less  explained  than  the  apocalyptical  tendency  of  its  strain.' 

These  remarks  may  not  carry  conviction  as  to  the  Patmos  theory,  but  they 
corroborate  what  appears  to  be  the  only  conclusion  from  a  general  review,  that  the 
£|Mstle  was  written  after  the  Gospel  and  independently  of  it ;  that  it  was,  although 
the  writer  might  not  fully  know  in  how  complete  a  sense,  an  encyclical  or  catholic 
Epistle  for  the  Ephesian  Churches  and  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  that  it  was 
a  pendant  not  so  much  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  to  all  the  Gospels  and  the  whole 
literature  of  the  New  Testament 

IV.  To  whose  who  fully  accept  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  appear  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  that  St.  John's  First  Epistle  is  the  last  doctrinal  treatise  of  Divine 
revelation.  This  being  so,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  certain  characteristics 
appropriate  to  a  position  of  such  dignity.  These  characteristics  we  certainly  find 
The  historical  disclosure  of  truth,  continued  so  long  in  a  series  of  wonderful 
dispensations,  reaches  its  close.    The  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  is  now  delivered 
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in  its  consummate  fonn :  development  of  doctrine  comes  to  an  end  in  the  Bible, 
that  development  of  dogma  may  have  its  beginning.  Following  this  hint,  we  may 
glance  by  way  of  introduction  at  some  of  the  dogmatic  features  of  this  final  document 
of  the  Bible. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  here  we  have  the  complete  theological  system  of 
St.  John  himself  before  us :  condensed  into  a  few  chapters.  What  b  sometimes 
called  the  Pauline  Christianity — ^the  Christian  doctrine  which  St  Paul  was  inspired  to 
unfold — ^is  diffused  through  a  great  number  of  writings,  issued  at  intervals  during  a 
generation,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  manifold  labours.  The  Johannine 
Christianity — the  Christian  doctrine  which  St  John  was  inspired  to  unfold — was 
given  in  a  few  chapters  and  once  for  alL  In  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Revelation  he 
does  not  speak  in  his  own  person  as  a  teacher ;  though  in  them,  and  especially  in 
the  Gospel,  the  essentials  of  his  peculiar  view  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found.  The 
Prologue  of  the  Gospel  alone  contains  the  writer's  own  theology:  in  all  the  rest 
he  is  silent  and  the  Lord  speaks.  But  in  the  Epistle  we  have  himself  as  a  teacher 
throughout ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  does  the  voice  of  personal  authority 
sound  so  clearly  and  emphatically.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  are  more  of  the  *  signs  of  an  apostle.'  The  beloved  disciple,  and  the  elect 
apostle,  has  so  to  speak  his  supremacy  here.  He  gives  his  own  system  of  truth  in  all 
its  completeness.  Though  there  is  a  remarkable  recurrence  of  one  or  two  themes — 
so  much  so  that  the  Epistle  has  often  been  charged  with  monotony  and  repetition — ^we 
perceive,  if  we  examine  it  carefully,  that  it  contains  an  entire  compendium  of  the 
Gospel  as  it  was  poured  into  the  mould  of  the  last  apostle's  spirit.  God,  the  Triune 
God,  Evil  in  the  universe  and  in  man,  the  person  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  the 
atonement  as  a  propitiation  of  God  and  the  destroyer  of  sin,  righteousness  and 
sonship  and  sanctification,  perfected  and  perfecting  love,  antichrists  and  the  coming 
of  the  Christ  for  their  destruction,  the  eternal  death  of  the  reprobate  and  the  high 
privileges  of  the  saints,  are  topics  that  run  through  the  whole  round  of  cardinal 
fundamentals,  and  they  are  all  presented  in  their  final  and  perfected  form  under  the 
hand  of  the  apostle.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is  giving  the  sum  of  Christian 
verities ;  still  less  that  he  is  supplementing  and  perfecting  those  given  by  others ;  but 
he  is  really  doing  this  without  saying  so,  and  the  result  is  a  body  of  Christian  truth 
more  complete  on  the  whole  than  any  other  one  document  of  the  Christian  faith 
presents.  Probably  any  of  the  doctrines,  taken  alone,  may  be  found  more  fully 
developed  elsewhere ;  but  nowhere  else  are  they  all  combined  as  in  this  Epistle. 
The  Beginning  and  the  End  are  linked  in  a  most  emphatic  manner :  in  a  manner  almost 
peculiar  to  St  John.  And  between  them  is  every  prominent  truth  of  evangelical 
revelation  in  brief  but  distinct  outline. 

And  it  is  the  voice  of  a  teacher  of  doctrine  as  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  St  John  as  '  the  apostle  of  love,*  who  shows  us  the  supreme 
importance  of  practical  in  opposition  to  theoretic  religioa  But  this  is  not  the  right 
view  of  the  matter.  This  Epistle  enforces  no  ethics  which  are  not  based  upon  revealed 
doctrine.  The  reader  will  observe  everywhere  that  the  exhibition  of  duty  has  not 
far  of,  generally  hard  by,  the  foundation  of  revealed  truth,  a  fact  on  which  it  rests. 
This  Epistle  is  the  most  perfect  example  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  doctrine  and  duty:  the  doctrine  always  underlying  the  duty; 
doctrine  and  duty  being  exhibited  together;  and  duty  being  ever  the  end  and 
consummation  of  doctrine.  Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  contain 
all  this.  But  St  John's  Epistle  is  pre-eminent  as  making  Love  the  bond  of  perfection 
between  doctrine  and  ethics.      Love  is  perfected  here  in  every  sense:  it  has  its 
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perfection  in  Gk>d,  for  in  this  Epistle  alone  does  revelation  say  that  *  God  is  love;* 
and  it  has  its  perfection  in  man,  for  '  perfected  m  us '  occurs  again  and  again.  There 
is  no  grander  sentence  in  the  Bible  than  this,  when  connected  with  those  just  quoted  : 

*  Hereby  know  we  love,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.'  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  the  foundation 
of  the  ethics  of  perfect  self-sacrifice.  The  entire  Epistle— with  the  two  smaller 
Epistles  as  its  appendages — perfectly  illustrates  St  Paul's  saying  that  Move  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.'  The  perfection  possible  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  exhibited 
as  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  love  of  God  in  us.  First,  *  Whoso  keepeth  His  word, 
in  him  verily  hath  the  love  of  God  been  perfected : '  the  Epistle  makes  all  obedience 
a  manifestation  of  love,  and  in  all  obedience  only  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.     Again, 

*  If  we  love  one  another,  God  abideth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us : '  the 
innumerable  obligations  of  charity  are  not  dwelt  upon,  but  they  are  all  summed  up 
as  the  outgoings  of  God's  own  love,  or  God  Himself,  from  the  heart  into  the  life. 
Finally,  we  read  : '  He  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  abideth  in  Him. 
Herein  is  love  made  perfect  with  us,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  ot 
judgment ;  because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.'  Nothing  less  than  the  entire 
consecration  of  the  soul  in  fellowship  with  the  indwelling  Trinity  is  here ;  and 
such  a  consecration  as  opens  to  human  desire  and  hope  the  most  enlarged  prospect 
ot  the  triumph  of  perfect  love.  Let  these  three  passages  be  studied  in  their  harmony, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  view  they  give  is  one  that  is  not  so  distinct  in  any  other 
part  of  Scripture,  and  one  that  gives  a  character  of  its  own  to  this  final  document 

V.  The  text  of  the  Epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  good  preservation.  Only  a  few 
questions  of  textual  criticism  have  occupied  much  attention.  These  are  referred  to 
in  the  commentary ;  but  three  of  them  may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  One  is  the 
passage,  chap.  ii.  23,  which  has  commonly  been  italicised  in  our  translation  as  ot 
doubtful  genuineness.  Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  text  has  been  abundantly  vindicated. 
The  second   is  the  reading  which  changes   'confesseth  not'  in  chap.   iv.   3  for 

*  annulleth : '  seeming  to  mean,  as  quoted  by  Latin  Fathers,  solvif,  as  if  the  error  were 
the  dissolution  of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord's  person.  It  seems  hard  to  resist  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  highly  theological  reading.  But  the  latest  revision  has  put 
it  only  in  the  margin.  The  third  is  of  course  the  well-known  passage  of  'the  three 
witnesses,'  hitherto  John  v.  7.  This  passage  will  be  found  still  within  brackets,  and 
it  is  not  dismissed  without  notice  in  the  exposition.  But  it  is  now  all  but  universally 
admitted  that  it  is  spurious. 

The  case,  in  fact,  is  very  strong  indeed  against  the  passage.  It  is  found  in  no 
Greek  codex  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century ;  and  had  it  been  extant  in  the  East 
in  any  form,  it  would  certainly  have  been  used  in  the  Arian  controversy.  Its  first 
insertion  into  the  Greek  Testament  was  simultaneous  with  the  beginning  of  the 
printed  text ;  it  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  great  edition  printed  at  Complutum 
A.D.  1522.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it  crept  into  a  few  Greek  codices. 
One  of  them  was  a  copy  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  the  others  seem  by  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate.  Among  these  is  the  Codex 
Britannicus  (preserved  in  Dublin),  which  may  be  said  to  have  indirectly  procured  the 
verse  its  place  in  our  modem  editions.  Erasmus  was  induced  by  it  to  give  the 
passage  a  place  in  his  edition ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  other  editors  and 
the  Textus  Receptus.  The  Old  Versions  down  to  A.D.  600  do  not  contain  it ;  the 
Vulgate  itself  in  its  earliest  and  best  editions  being  without  it  The  most  recent 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  altogether  exclude  the  passage. 

Its  origin  is  a  problem  that  will  probably  never  be  solved.    Possibly  some  Greek 
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gloss  in  the  margin  kept  its  place  until  it  was  in  some  copies  attracted  into  the  text 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Cyprian  [de  Unit  Eedes.)^  which  may  shed  some 
light  on  it :  *  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus  (John  x.  30),  ei  iUrum  de 
Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  scriptutn  est^  it  tres  unum  sunt^  et  quisquam  credit, 
hanc  unitatem  de  Divini  firmitate  venientem,  sacramentis  ccelestibus  cohaerentem, 
sdndl  in  ecdesia  posse.'    In  these  words  Cyprian  might  have  been  giving  a  Trinitarian 
explanation  of '  the  Spirit  and  the  water  and  the  blood ; '  but  he  might  also  have  been 
quoting  from  an  old  Latin  Version.     In  any  case,  this  only  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  reference  to  the  Trinity  might  have  been  placed  in  the  margin  as  an 
interpretation  of  the  subsequent  allegorical  verse,  and  thence  have  crept  into  the 
text     For  the  rest,  we  may  say  with  Ebrard :  '  Granted  it  not  to  be  impossible  that 
Greek  codices  may  be  yet  discovered  which  shall  contain  the  clause,  we  must  direct 
our  critical  judgment  by  the  evidence  of  the  documents  which  we  have  ;  not  of  those 
which  we  have  not,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing.'     It  is 
usual  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  internal  evidence  which  condemns  the  passage. 
But  that  is  a  precarious  argument ;  and  one  that  is  hard  to  maintain  against  a  large 
number  of  divines  and  commentators  who  have,  not  only  in  the  Roman  communion 
but  among  Protestants,  maintained  the  obligation  of  retaining  them.     Here  we  may 
quote  Ebrard  again : '  On  the  internal  arguments  against  the  authenticity  we  do  not  lay 
any  great  stress.*  That  St  John,  who  wrote  those  passages  in  the  Gospel,  chap.  L  i,  z.  30, 
xvi.  15,  could  not  have  given  expression  to  the  thought  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit  art  one^  is  no  more  than  the  unwarranted  assertion  of  subjective  hypezcriti- 
cism.     Again,  that  he  who  elsewhere  opposes  God  to  Word,  and  Father  to  Son,  should 
here  insert  Word  between  Father  and  Spirit,  involves  no  direct  impossibility.     It  is 
indeed  strange,  as  also  is  the  adjective  Holy,  omitted  from  chap.  iv.  i  downwards. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  interpolation  directly  conflicting  with  the  order  of  thought, 
especially  if  we  adopt  the  arrangement  confirmed  by  the  oldest  citations  in  Vigilius, 
Fulgentius,  Cassius,  and  Etherius,  which  inverts  the  order  of  the  verses.     According 
to  the  right  exposition  of  the  witness  which  refers  it,  not  to  the  demonstration  that 
Jesus  and  no  other  b  the  promised  Messiah,  but  to  the  testimony  as  to  whose 
might  it  is  through  which  the  world  is  overcome,  St  John  would  first  mention  the 
three  factors  of  God's  power  on  earth.  .  .  .  After  these,  he  would  introduce  the 
Three-One  in  heaven,  Who  from  heaven  sustains  the  testimony  of  His  church.'    We 
will  close  with  the  words  of  Haupt  (the  First  Epistle  of  St  John,  Clark's  Translation, 
p.  312):  'In  spite  of  my  private  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  reading 
annuUeth  Jcsus^  chap.  iv.  3,  I  could  not  decide  to  put  it  into  the  text;  for  our 
edidons  must  keep  close  to  the  substance  of  the  manuscripts.     But  to  preserve  chap. 
V.  7  cannot  be  justified  by  any  means.    The  most  acute  argument  that  has  to  this 
hour  been  adduced  in  its  favour  is  represented  by  the  venerable  Bengel,  who  asserts 
that  here  the  analysis  of  the  Epistle  is  summed  up  in  one  point,  the  Trinity  being 
the  governing  principle  of  its  arrangement  ...  As  to  the  dogmatic  shortsightedness 
which  bewails  in  its  loss  the  removal  of  a  prop  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  Trinity, 
this  might  be  expected  in  lay  circles,  but  ought  not  to  be  found  among  theologians^ 
A  doctrine  which  should  depend  on  one  such  utterance,  and  in  its  absence  lose  its 
main  support,  would  certainly  be  liable  to  suspicion.     Omitdng  the  verse,  we  have 
in  this  very  section  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  form  in  which   Scripture 
generally  presents  it :  the  Father,  who  witnesses,  ver.  9 ;  the  Son,  who  is  attested, 
ver.  6  seq. ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  the  Son  is  witnessed  by  the  Father,  ver.  6  : 
the  passage  being  thus  very  similar  to  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  baptism.' 

VL  Perhaps  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  suffered  more  than  this  Epistle 
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from  arbitrary  attempts  to  force  upon  it  an  order  of  thought  and  subject  it  to  analytical 

arrangement     In  this,  however,  there  have    been  two    extremes.      The  ancient 

expositors,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  modem  times,  thought  too  lightly  of  St  John's 

order :  Augustine  led  the  way  by  speaking  of  the  Epistle  as  speaking  many  things 

niainly  about  love.     To  them  the  writer  was  a  contemplative  mystic,  who  followed 

the  sacred  impulse  whithersoever  it  led  him ;  and  wrote  down  his  meditations,  partly 

about  sound  doctrine  and  partly  about  pure  charity  in  aphoristic  sentences.     The 

commentators  who  have  annotated  the  Epistle  during  the  last  huudted  and  fifty  years 

have  been  disposed  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  find  too  exact  and  minute  a 

distribution.     Certainly  the  apostle  has  a  train  of  thought  in  his  mind,  and  writes 

according  to  a  plan ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  as  we  read  that  he  turns  aside  here 

and  there  from  his  main  current,  and  also  that  he  revolves  round  occasionally  to  the 

same  ideas  and  words.    Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  specification  at  the 

beginning, '  These  things  we  write  that  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled : '  it  is  not  necessary  to 

regard  this  as  indicating  a  plan  in  St  John's  mind.     So  with  the  purpose  mentioned 

at  the  close,  'that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life  :'  the  apostle  does  not  mean 

to  say  that  it  has  been  his  one  leading  design  to  lead  them  to  this  experimental 

knowledge. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  there  is  an  exordium ;  and  equally  plain  that  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  Epistle  are  a  peroration,  gathering  up  the  whole  into  a  few  final  sentences. 
Between  these  two  the  idea  of  the  fellowship  of  Christians  with  God  seems  to  rule 
the  whole :  first,  as  a  fellowship  in  light  and  holiness,  viewed  under  a  variety  of 
aspects  down  to  the  close  of  the  second  chapter.  Then  the  fellowship  is  rather  that 
of  the  life  in  and  with  God  which  the  Christian  sonship  imparts:  this  governing  the 
Epistle  in  the  third  chapter.  Then  follows  the  fellowship  in  fiedth  down  to  the  con- 
cluding paragrapk  But  the  vindication  of  this  order  must  be  left  to  the  exposition 
itseU; 
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Chapter  I.    1-4. 
Tlu  Exordium. 

1  T^HAT  which  *was  from  the  beginning,  which  *we  have 

A       heard,  which  *we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  ^  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word 

2  of  life;*  (For*  'the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  iV, 
and  -^  bear  witness,  and  shew  *  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which 

3  was  '  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  ;)  That  which 
*  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and  truly  '  our  fellowship  is  with 

4  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  And  these  things 
write  we  unto  you,  *  that  your*  joy  may  be  fulL* 

^  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  life 
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Contents.  The  apostle  introduces  this  catholic 
Epistle  by  a  compendious  description  of  the  object, 
nature,  and  design  of  the  apostolical  announcement 
concerning  the  Incarnate  Word  of  life.  Its  object 
is  the  Eternal  Logos  who  was  manifested  as  the  life; 
its  nature  is  the  testimony  of  personal  witnesses  of 
the  incarnation ;  and  its  design  is  the  establish- 
ment of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the  present  communi* 
cation  is  the  perfecting  of  the  common  joy  of 
writer  and  readers.  This  Introduction  resembles 
the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel ;  but  with  such  varia- 
tions as  the  one  writer  of  both  would  himself  be 
likely  to  make,  when  addressing  readers  of  both. 
The  construction  is  peculiar,  but  perfectly  regular : 
its  peculiarity  being  that  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  and  its  evidence  to  the  apostles,  is 
poured  forth  in  one  long  contemplative  sentence, 
which  has  the  secret  of  the  incarnation  itself  as 
the  manifested  life  in  its  heart  as  a  parenthesis. 
Bat  over  the  whole  sentence  as  well  as  the  paren- 
thesis hovers  always  the  idea  that  the  apostles  are 
witnesses:  the  Gospel  Prologue  being  in  this 
respect  altogether  different. 


Ver.  r.  The  object  of  the  apostolical  announce- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  complete  in  the  first  verse: 
what  is  added  afterwards  in  the  parenthesis  limits 
that  object  or  more  closely  defines  it  by  expanding 
one  term  which  occurs  in  it,  '  the  life.'  Remem- 
berinp;  that  '  we  declare  *  rules  the  paragraph  in 
the  distance  and  is  coming,  we  must  begin  with  the 
words  oonoerning  the  Wend  of  life:  the  Logos  who 
is  Himself  the  life  eternally  and  to  the  creature 
imparts  life.  In  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  there 
is  no  'concerning,'  because  the  Person  of  the 
Incarnate  is  there  the  immediate  subject :  here 
and  throughout  our  Epistle  it  is  not  so  much  His 
Person  as  the  blessedness  and  benefits  of  fellow* 
ship  with  Him  which  are  the  immediate  subject. 
Again,  remembering  that  the  parenthesis  is  also 
coming  with  its  closer  explanation,  we  distinguish 
the  announcement  as  twofold.  First,  concerning  the 
eternal  being  of  the  Logos,  that  which  was  fhun 
the  beginning:  the  *  was'  is  really,  as  in  the  Gospel, 
opposed  to  'became  flesh,'  though  this  latter  is 
here  unexpressed ;  '  from  the  beginning '  we 
shall  find  used  in  various  senses,  but  here  its 
meaning  b  determined  by  the  first  woids  of  the 
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Gospel,  as  also  by  •  with  the  Father '  in  the  next 
verse:  it  is  'from  the  depths  of  eternity,'  as  in 
St.  Paul's  'chosen  from  the  beginning' (2  Thess. 
ii.  13),  and  St  John  is  as  it  were  unconsciously  look- 
ixig  back  from  the  moment  of  the  incarnation.  In 
cbap.  ii.  13  we  have  '  Him  that  was  from  the  be- 
e;inning,'  but  here  the  neuter  *  that  which'  is  used 
Because  the  thought  of  the  supreme  mystery  combines 
the  'Thole  verse  mto  one  great  object  of  contempla- 
tion. Secondly,  concerning  His  whole  historical 
appeaiance  on  earth,  seen  of  men  as  well  as  of 
ajigels,  of  which  the  apostles  were  the  ordained 
and  special  witnesses,  we  read :  that  which  we 
bave  neard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with  onr 
eye&  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled.  These  clauses  must  be  taken  together, 
and  viewed  in  their  various  relations.  The  first 
two  refer  to  the  entire  manifestation  as  one  great 
permanent  whole,  in  the  perfect-present;  the 
other  two  refer  to  certain  express  manifestations 
which  were  in  the  apostles'  memory  for  ever,  >uch 
as  the  special  revelations  of  the  '  glory  as  of  the 
Only-begotten '  before  and  after  the  resurrection. 
Tlien  we  must  note  the  ascensive  order  :  from 
hearing  to  seeing  with  the  eyes,  to  contemplation 
of  the  deeper  mystery  behind,  and  the  actual  con- 
tact with  the  Incarnate  One.  Yet  the  testimony  • 
rises  and  falls  as  an  arch :  it  springs  from  the 
simple  hearing,  which  certainly  includes  the  testi- 
mony of  others  such  as  the  Baptist,  to  the  much 
higher  seeing  with  the  eyes  and  beholding  as  it 
were  without  the  eyes,  and  then  descends  again 
to  the  touching,  which  was  limited  to  individuals 
and  limited  generally. 

Ver.  2.  We  term  this  a  parenthesis;  but  the  'and ' 
must  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  parenthesis  in  our 
modem  sense,  as  it  includes  and  condenses  the 
whole  subject  in  its  completeness.  And  the  life 
was  manifested:  it  is  not  here  '  the  Word  became 
flfsh  ; '  but  the  life  which  inheres  eternally  in  the 
Logos,  as  the  fountain  of  existence  to  the  universe, 
came  forth  into  visibility  as  the  eternal  life,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lile  simply  that  had 
been  manifested  apart  from  the  incarnation.  The 
tMO  are  one,  however,  in  the  peisonal  Logos,  for 
the  latter,  the  eternal,  is  even  the  life,  the  same 
life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  mani- 
fested unto  na.  The  three  verbs  of  testimony,  if 
carefully  allotted,  explain  this  more  clearly.  We 
have  seen  and  bear  witneas  refer  to  the  'Life' 
absolutely  :  the  apostolic  complete  eye-witness  be- 
comes an  official  testimony  to  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
The  chief  thing,  however,  here  is  not  that,  but  the 
announcement  which  follows :  and  dedare  unto 
70a  the  eternal  life.  Our  Lord  is  never  once 
called  'eternal  Life,'  but  'the  Life.'  'Even  the 
life  which  was  with  the  Father'  singles  oat  the 
life  from  the  compound  term,  and  expresses,  as 
nearly  as  human  words  can  express  it,  an  eternal 
relation  of  personality  to  the  Father  corresponding 
to  His  temporal  relation  to  us.  '  With  God '  in 
the  Gospel  becomes  'with  the  Father'  here,  to 
mark  the  personality  of  that  relation. 

Ver.  3.  The  great  sentence  goes  on  by  selection. 
All  that  precedes  is  resumed  and  summed  up  as 
that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  —  seen 
coming  first,  because  of  the  word  in  the  previous 
veise— dedara  we  unto  you  also,  as  it  was  mani- 
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fested  to  us.  There  is  no  reference  yet  to  his 
readers  specifically.  Witness,  testimony,  declara- 
tion, either  generally  by  the  Gospel  or  by  writing 
in  particular,  are  the  order  :  much  of  the  declara- 
tion is  universal ;  and  out  of  that  rises  the  special 
Epistle.  The  object  of  the  universal  announce- 
ment, which  these  readers  had  already  heard  and 
rejoiced  in,  was  in  order  that  ye  may  have^ 
not  obtain  or  hold  fast  or  increase  in,  but  have 
generally— fellowship  with  us.  Fellowship  is 
union  in  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  sometning 
shared  in  common  :  that  common  element  being 
variously  viewed  as  God  Himself,  imparted  through 
the  knowledge  and  eternal  life  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel ;  or  the  external  seals  of  communion  of  the 
Church  ;  or  even  the  spirit  and  gifts  of  its  charity. 
In  our  Epistle  we  have  only  the  first ;  and  in  this 
sentence  ii  is  fellowship  with  the  apostles  in  their 
experience  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Son,  in  their 
enjoyment  of  the  supernatural,  true,  eternal  life 
which  united  them  with  God. 

But,  as  if  to  preclude  any  perversion  of  this 
thought,  it  is  added  :  and  indeed  our  fellowship 
is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesns 
Christ.  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  does  not 
linger  for  a  moment  on  any  fellowship  that  falls 
below  the  highest.  *  Our  fellowship,'  still 
spoken  generally  of  all  Christians,  is  with  the 
Father  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  His 
Son  as  Mediator,  and  tnerefore  common  to  the 
Father  and  to  us.  He  is  the  element  as  well  as 
the  bond  <  f  the  communion  ;  and  '  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ'  (i  Cor.  i.  9)  Is 
through  His  Spirit,  common  to  Him  and  to  us,  of 
whom  mention  will  be  made  in  due  course,  whose 
common  possession  by  believers  is  'the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14). 
But  all  this  is  not  in  the  text.  That  simply  ex- 
presses the  Saviour's  prayer  in  another  form:  'that 
they  may  all  be  one,  as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me,  and 
I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us.'  What  is 
common  to  the  Father  and  to  us,  and  common  to 
the  Son  and  to  us— for  the  *  and '  introduces  a 
distinction — is  not  here  said  ;  but  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  we  read,  'AH  Mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine 
are  Mine ; '  and  again,  '  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in 
Me;'  and  once  more,  'That  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  lovedst  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them ' 
(John  xvii.  21,  23,  20).  It  is  observable,  and  the 
observation  is  our  best  comment,  that  the  term 
'  fellowship '  in  this  supreme  sense  occurs  no  more ; 
but  always  reappears  in  the  form  of  the  mutual 
indwelling  of  the  Trinity  and  the  believer  who 
'abideth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him.  And  hereby 
we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us  by  the  Spirit 
which  He  gave  us '  (chap.  iii.  24).  Here  are  all 
the  gradations  of  the  fellowship  in  God  and  among 
the  saints  with  God. 

Ver.  4.  Now  follows  the  specific  design  of  this 
Epistle.  And  these  things  we  write,  that  onx 
joy  may  be  fulfilled.  *  Our  *  joy,  our  common 
joy,  as  in  the  same  prayer :  '  that  they  may  have 
My  joy  fulfilled  in  them'  (John  xvii.  13).  Joy  is 
the  utmost  elevation  of  'eternal  life'  viewed  not 
as  purity  or  strength,  but  as  blessedness  ;  and  here 
again  the  best  comment  is  the  fact  that  the  word 
never  recurs,  but  we  find,  where  that  might  have 
been  expected^  always  'eternal  life.' 
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Chapter  I.  5-IL  28. 
Fellowship  with  God  as  Holiness  or  Light 

5  *"  I  "HIS  then  is  the  message*  which  we  have  heard  of  him,*  -ch-aLii. 

JL      and  declare  unto  you,*  that  *  God  is  light,  and  in  him  *Ja^i.«7- 
is  no  darkness  at  all. 

6  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  'and  walk  in*  ij^pSTJi!^ 

7  darkness,  we  He,  and  'do  not  the  truth :  But  if  we  walk  in  the  #j«.iiLK. 
light,  as  he  -^is  in  the   light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with/'«i^»^»^ 
another,  ''and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ*  his  Son  cleanseth  us  ^hS^l  ?' 

8  from  all  sin.     *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our-  *  j^"^  *•• 

9  selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  '  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  «p*.«aai.5. 
is  faithful  and  *just*  to  foi^ive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  *fc,r^^ 

ID  from  all  unrighteousness.     If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned, 

'  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  "his  word  is  not  in  us.  ij^T^'S^ 

ClIAP.  XL  I.  *  My  little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  *{Sii^.?^l 
*ye  sin  not     And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  ^an  advocate  with    STkl^.'^' 

2  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  '  the  righteous :  And  he  is  '^  the  pro-  ^K^y^.^^-, 
pitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sifts  ^icw^y'«. 
'  of  the  whole  world.  "^.fa.''* 

3  And  hereby  we  do  know*  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  'jJ'Sl^' 

4  commandments.     *  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  '^,i^ 

5  his  commandments,  *is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  But  »jou  vis.44: 
whoso  ^  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  '*'  is  the  love  of  God  'fe  **^-  •* 

6  perfected:'  hereby  ' know "  we  that  we  are  in  him.     He  that 'Ch.w'i3- 
saith  ^he  abideth  in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  *  even  l^^^ 
as  he  walked. 

7  Brethren,"  I  write  no  new  commandment  unto  you,  but  an 

•old  commandment  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning.     *Thej|Jo.^ 
old  commandment  is  the  word  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 

8  beginning."    'Again,  a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  you,  rjo. 302.34. 
which  thing  is  true  in  him  and  in  you  :  ''because  the  darkness  i/RoauxSLta; 

9  is  past,"  and  the  '  true  light  now  "  shineth.    /  He  that  saith  he  O^^^St 
is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  "  darkness  even  until 

10  now.     He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,  'andrJ<^M; 

9  Pet.  L  v**ici 

1 1  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him :  ^  But  he  that  hateth  iich.uLio-i& 
his  brother  is  in**  darkness,  and  walketh  in"  darkness,  and 
'knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that*  darkness  hath  '^"\^* 
blinded  his  eyes. 

'  And  this  is  the  message  •  from  him  ■  announce  unto  you 

*  insert  the  *  omit  Christ        •  righteous  '  omit  t/ie  sins  of 

•  perceive  we  •  hath  the  love  of  God  been  perfected  *®  perceive 
1*  Beloved  "  which  ye  heard  *•  passing  away  **  already 
"  insert  the          "  the 
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12  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  *your  sins  are  for-  *^^^  Y' 

13  gfiven  you  for  his  name's  sake.      I  write  unto   you,  fathers, 
because  ye  have  known"  him  ^  thai  is  from  the  beginning.     I  'Qui.  x. 
write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  "ye  have  overcome  the**^:^**^ 
wicked  one."     I  write  "  unto  you,  little  children,  because  *  ye  „ JiJl^^.^y. 

14  have  known"  the  Father.     I  have  written  unto  you,  fathers, 
because  ye  have  known  "  him  that  is  from  the  beginning.     I 

have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  *  because  ye  are  strong,  and  *Epii.  vL  ». 
the  word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the 
wicked  one." 

15  ^  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,  ^q^^*^  I* 
'If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  'jjj,*'|^*** 

16  him.     For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  ''the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  '•KoDi.iiiLi4. 
'the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  'the  pride"  of  life,  is  not  of  the  {?S??J;y^ 

17  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.     *  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and    ^."°°*- 
the  lust  thereof:  "but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  JJ^^^ 
for  ever.  ■*• 

18  Little  children,  ^  it  is  the  last  time :  **  and  as  ye  have  heard  "  •"p^Jaf  v 
that  'antichrist  shall  come,**  even  now  are  there"  'many  anti-  '^^^^' 

19  christs;  'whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."*    *They  ^^^•^''•♦* 
w^ent  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  *if  they  had  '^]^^'^ 
been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us :  but  ^^^  *^  '*• 
they  went  out^  ^  thdX  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  *«Cor.  jd.x9. 

20  were  not  all  of  us.*'    But  ye  have  ^  an  unction  "  from  the  '  Holy  -'Vor.  ar,; 

*'  ^       %  Cor.  L  XX. 

21  One,  and  -^ye  know  all  things.     I  have  not  written  unto  you 'Mk.i.a4. 
because  ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it,  and  that    jj^^Jj^'ag. 

22  no  lie  is  of  the  truth.     Who  is  a  •  liar  but  ^  he  that  denieth  that    ^/-  *•  s*' 

g\JU  IT.  3! 

*  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?    He  is  antichrist,**  that  denieth  the  Father  ^g^®;^'^ 

23  and  the  Son.     '  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  /ai.iT.xs* 

T   I. 

the  Father :  \but'\  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father 

24  alsoy     Let  that  therefore"  abide  in  you,  which  *ye  have**  *ch  sixx; 
heard  from  the  beginning.     If  that  which  ye  have**  heard  from 

the  beginning  shall  remain**  in  you,  '  ye  also  shall  continue**  in  'C*>-M: 

25  the  Son,  and  in  the  Father.     And  **  this  is  the  promise  that  he  "Jj^^.f^ 

26  hath  promised  us,  evett  eternal  life.     These  things  have  I  written    «*»•>•»• 

27  unto  you  concerning  "them  that  seduce  you.**     But  the  anoint-  ^Ouui.;; 
in^  which  ye  have  received**  of  him  *  abideth  in  you,  ^and  ye  *Ch.°ii't4' 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  you :  but  as  the  same*'  anointing 
teacheth  you  of  all  things,  'and  is  truth,**  and  is  no  lie,  and  r  Jo.»vi7. 

*'  ye  know  *•  the  evil  one  *•  have  written 

••  the  vainglory         •*  hour  •■  heard  *•  cometh 

**  have  there  arisen  *•  we  perceive  that  it  is  the  last  hour 

••  but  this  came  to  pass  *'  that  they  are  none  of  them  of  us 

**  and  ye  have  an  anointing  "  the        ^  This  is  the  antichrist,  even  he 

*i  he  that  confesscth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also  ^  As  for  you,  let  that 

••  omit  have  •*  abide  •*  would  lead  you  astrav 

^  And  as  for  you,  the  anointing  which  ye  received  *'  his  **  true 
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28  even  as  it  hath  "•  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  *•  in  him.    And  now, 


r-Ch.  m.«: 
Col   ua.4. 


little  children,  abide  in  him  ;  that,  *"  when  he  shall  appear,**  '  we 

may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  *•  before  him  '  at  his  '  $!^,^  **• 

M^.«%:.%^  Heb   W.  16. 


••  omt/  hath 

<^  if  he  shall  be  manifested 


*•  ye  abide 

^'  shrink  with  shame 


Contents.  First  the  apostle  announcei  his 
message  that  God  is  light  and  only  light  (ver.  5). 
llien  follows  (down  to  chap,  il  2)  a  universial  state- 
ment of  the  evangelical  conditions  of  fellowship 
with  Him  in  holiness.  In  chap.  ii.  3-6  the  know- 
ledge of  God  is  exhibited  as  a  stimulant  to  perfect 
ob^ience.  From  ver.  7  to  ver.  1 1  the  walk  m  light 
is  viewed  with  special  reference  to  brotherly  love. 
Vers.  12-14  bear  emphatic  and  redoubled  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Christian 
life  generally,  and  of  that  of  hb  readers  in  par- 
ticular :  this  being  introduced  because  of  the 
stem  contrasts  which  have  preceded  and  will 
follow.  Then  comes  an  exhortation  against  the 
love  of  the  world  in  its  darkness,  vers.  15-1 7* 
From  ver.  18  to  ver.  27  believers  are  warned  and 
protected  against  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the 
world.  And,  lastly,  in  ver.  28,  the  whole  is 
wound  up  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  confidence  before  Him.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  the  seven  sections  of  this  first 
part  the  whole  sum  of  the  Christian  estate,  from 
the  revelation  of  sin  to  full  preparation  for  judg- 
ment, is  found,  with  its  perfect  opposite.  But  it 
is  governed  by  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  sphere  of  lifi:ht ;  and  two  points  in 
it,  regeneration  and  faith  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ai€  afterwards  more  fully  evolved. 

7^  Afessage^  which  is  the  compendium  of  Chrisfs 
teaching. 

Ver.  5.  And,  resuming  the  *we  have  heard' 
in  the  Introduction,  this  ii  the  moMage  which 
we  have  heazd  from  Him  :  from  '  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  *  (ver.  3),  the  *  Him  *  being  enough  if  we 
remember  the  'fellowship'  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  As  the  apostle  condenses  the  whole 
of  the  revelation  of  Christ's  Person  into  one  word 
'  was  manifested,*  so  he  condenses  the  sum  of  His 
teaching  into  one  word  'message : '  this  word 
occurs  again  only  in  chap,  iii  ii,  there  concern- 
ing love  as  here  concerning  light.  And  aa- 
nonnoe  unto  yon — or,  as  it  were,  're<message* 
to  you  ;  the  word  being  different  from  declare, — 
that  God  ia  light,  ana  in  him  ia  no  darkness 
at  all :  the  positive  and  negative  assertion  of  a 
truth,  so  characteristic  of  this  Epistle,  here  begins ; 
and  the  two  clauses  must  be  combined  in  one 
concept  The  subject  is  fellowship  with  God ; 
that  is,  the  possession  of  something  common  to 
God  and  to  us.  This  is  hereafter  love,  *God 
is  love ; '  here  it  is  light,  or  unmingled  and 
diffusive  holiness.  AH  interpretations  that  refer 
this  to  the  e>sence  of  God  are  superfluous.  God 
in  His  moral  nature  is  to  us  light :  '  light ' 
is  one  of  the  predicates  of  God,  as  related  to 
moral  creatures.  It  is  purely  ethical,  as  love  is 
in  the  other  passage :  the  Epistle  does  not  con- 
tain one  reference  to  the  essence  of  God,  or  the 
manifestation  of  His  essence.  It  is  only  said 
that  '  no  man  hath  seen  Him  at  any  time  ; '  and 


it  is  remarkable  that  the  'glory'  so  commoo  in 
the  Gospel  and  Revelation  is  absent  here :  the 
only  revelation  is  in  Christ,  and  as  such  only  a 
revelation  of  holiness  and  love.  Holiness  in  God 
repels  evil,  and  that  to  the  sinner  is  its  first 
aspect :  '  in  Him  is  no  darkness '  of  sin  that 
can  he  common  to  Him  and  us.  But  holines  in 
Him  is  diffusive,  as  the  light  is,  or  it  coaid  not 
become  common  to  Him  and  to  His  saints.  Both 
aspects  unite  in  the  atonement  which  is  near  at 
hand  with  its  explanation. 

The  atoning  provision  for  fellowship  in  the  light 
of  God^  viewed  generally  and  with  specific 
reference  to  the  Christian  life. 

Vers,  6,  7.  If  we  say:  this  is  a  ke3rword 
throughout  the  section,  and  marks  off  the  utterly 
unchristian  or  antichristian  spirit  from  the  perfect 
opposite  which  in  each  case  follows  it.  Surely 
there  is  here  no  union  of  the  apostle  with  his 
hearers,  any  more  than  in  Sf.  Paul's  'shall 
we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?' 
'  We '  b  the  universal  we  of  mankind,  thoogh 
it  may  have  special  allusion  to  the  Gnostics  who 
said  precisely,  in  their  theory  and  practice,  what 
b  here  alleged.  They  afiirmed  that,  the  seed  of 
light  being  in  them,  they  might  live  enveloped 
in  darkness  and  sensuality  without  losing  the 
prerogative  of  their  knowledge. 

That  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  the  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth:  we  lie  in  the  'saying,'  and  in  the 
'  walking '  do  not  the  truth  ;  '  the  truth'  being 
the  outward  manifestation,  '  as  truth  b  in  Jesus 
(Eph.  iv.  21),  of  the  light  of  holiness,  its  revealed 
directory  of  word  and  deed.  Bat  if  we  walk  In 
the  Ught,  as  he  is  in  the  U^t  Mark  the  de- 
corous emphasb  on  '  walk  *  and  '  b : '  our  '  walk ' 
is  the  fellowship  with  His  'being.'  We  have 
fellowship  one  with  another:  our  fellowship 
with  God  b  not  a  lie,  but  a  reality ;  we  '  have  * 
the  fellowship  that  it  b  supposed  we  also  '  say ' 
we  have.  And  our  walk  does  not  impeach  us ; 
for  provbion  b  made  to  enable  us  'to  do  the 
truth.' 

And  the  blood  of  Jesns  his  Son  eleanseth  us 
ftom  all  sin.  The  '  and '  does  not  mean  *  for,' 
in  the  sense  that  the  cleansing  is  the  fellowship ; 
nor  'and  therefore,'  as  if  the  fellowship  were 
the  condition  of  the  cleansing.  The  converse  ci. 
that  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  two  clauses 
are  simply  co-ordinate;  the  'and'  as  it  were 
explaining  and  obviating  objection.  We  have 
fellowship  with  God— we,  the  universal  *we,* — 
but  how  can  these  things  be,  seeing  tliat  the 
light  of  Divine  holiness  detects  in  us  nothing 
but  sin?  Here  then  comes  in  the  counterpart 
or  undertone  of  the  great  message.  W>  have 
fellowship  with  God  through  Hb  Son,  but 
through  Jesus  the  crucified  Saviour,  Hb  Son, 
who   'came  by    water   and   blood.'  the  blood. 
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bowever,  being  made  prominent  now  as  the 
sacrificial  expiation  carried  into  the  sanctuary  for 
•an.  This  is  the  first  of  many  allusions  to  the 
alonement,  and  must  be  remembered  throughout 
the  Epistle :  the  blood  itself—not  the  Person  of 
Christ  here,  nor  faith  in  Him,  nor  faith  in  it — 
is  the  objective  ground  of  our  deliverance  from 
sin.  Its  use  here  is  explained  by  the  leading 
theme,  the  holiness  of  God,  the  sphere  of  which 
distinctively  is  not  the  judicial  court  of  satisfac- 
tion, nor  the  household  where  regeneration  is 
introduced,  but  the  temple  where  the  sacrificial 
blood  was  offered.  The  link  between  it  and 
oar  cleansing  is  not  yet  exhibited.  The  term 
'  cleanseth '  is  to  be  similarly  explained.  It  in- 
cludes in  the  phraseology  of  die  temple  the  whole 
privilege  of  deliverance  from  sin  viewed  as  the 
pollution  detected  and  repelled  by  holiness  :  it  is 
not  sanctification  internal  as  opposed  to  jii>tifica- 
tion  imputed,  but  cleansing  as  including  both  in 
the  terms  of  the  altar  economy.  It  is  the  present 
tense,  however ;  and  simply  preaches  a  perpetual 
removal  of  all  sin  as  pollution  in  the  sight  and 
in  the  light  of  God. 

Vers.  8,  9.  If  we  lay  that  we  have  no  lin, 
we  deceive  onxBelTes,  and  the  tmth  is  not  in 
BS-  Another  *if  we  say,'  strictly  co-ordinate 
with  the  preceding  ;  the  phrases  here  being  varia- 
tions upon  those  contained  in  the  former,  but, 
after  St.  John's  manner,  with  some  additional 
points  of  force.  Whs/  i^  falsely  asserted  by  the 
anti-christian  spirit  is  the  absence  of  that  which 
renders  an  atonement  necessary  in  order  to  walk- 
ing in  the  light.  Sin  has  been  for  the  first  time 
introduced,  as  that  within  us  which  answers  to 
darkness,  its  external  sphere :  it  is  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  interpret  it  as  meaning  that  we  may 
no  longer  'walk  in  the  darkness,*  although  we 
'  have '  remaining  sin  within  us.  The  two  are 
synonymous  :  they  who  say  that  they  are  without 
sin  are  by  that  very  token  in  the  darkness ;  for 
the  light  of  God*s  holiness  cannot  be  diffused 
through  the  soul  until  it  has  first  revealed  its 
evil.  The  rebuke  runs  parallel  with  the  former, 
with  appropriate  change  of  phrase.  Instead  of 
lying  simply,  we  are  now  self-deceivers,  with 
strong  emphasis  on  this:  not  without  great 
violence  could  the  perverters  of  the  Christian 
system  have  brought  themselves  fo  deny  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  nature.  In  fact,  none  who  have 
ever  been  Christians  could  assert  this ;  at  least, 
the  Christian  revelation  as  truth  cannot  have 
remained  in  them,  even  if  it  had  ever  entered. 
'  The  truth  is  not  in  us,*  nor  we  in  it. 

If  we  confeas  cor  linB  :  here  we  have  the  uni- 
versal preamble  of  the  Gospel.  This  confession 
is  the  consenting  together  of  the  soul  and  the  law 
in  the  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  sin.  It 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  '  saying  that  we  have  no 
sin ; '  but,  as  the  antitheses  are  never  strictly  co- 
incident, this  confession  may  include,  and  indeed 
must  include,  more  than  a  mere  internal  senti- 
ment. Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  here  : 
first,  that  the  confessing  of  'sins,'  not  'sin,' 
b  the  expression  used  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  true  repentance  that  precedes  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  word  is 
vsed  by  St  John  only  in  two  senses,  for  the 
fimdamental  confession  of  sin  and  need,  and  for 
the  fimdamental  confession  of  Jesus  the  Saviour 
from  sin  and  need.  He  speaks  of  'confessing 
sin'    and    'confessing    Christ:'    he    alone    has 


this  combination,  and  save  to  express  these  two 
he  does  not  employ  the  word.  Accordingly,  St. 
John  now  introduces  in  the  most  full  and  solemn 
manner  the  whole  economy  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
remedy  for  sin :  in  an  enlarged  statement,  and 
including  now  another  idea,  that  of  righteousness. 

He  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us 
our  aina,  and  to  cleanse  na  from  all  unright- 
eonaneaa.  The  two  attributes  of  God,  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  Christ  through  the  Spirit  of  the 
redeeming  economy,  correspond  to  each  other 
and  to  the  blessings  which  they  guarantee.  He 
is  '  faithful '  to  His  holy  nature,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  His  Son,  and  to  the  covenant  which  in  liim 
pledges  forgiveness  and  renewal,  and  to  the  ex- 
press promises  of  His  word  :  the  '  covenant  of 
peace '  came  to  St.  John  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  is  as  much  his  as  St.  Paul's,  though  he  never 
introduces  the  idea.  Hence  its  antithesis  is  the 
making  Him  a  liar ;  and  its  counterpart  in  us  is 
our  faith,  not  here  expressed  but  implied.  He 
is  '  righteous '  also :  this  term  regards  the 
holiness  of  God  under  a  new  aspect,  that  of  a 
lawgiver;  and  declares  that  His  universal  faith- 
fulness is  pledged  in  a  particular  way,  namely, 
as  He  imparts  righteousness  to  the  faith  of  those 
who  trust  in  Him.  St.  John  does  not  adopt  the 
Pauline  language,  though  he  implies  the  Pauline 
teaching,  when  he  says  that  God  is  righteous 
in  order  that  He  may  forgive  our  sins.  We  re- 
ceive this  release  from  condemnation  from  His 
rii;hteousness ;  for  'He  is  just,  and  the  justifies' 
He  also  imparts  righteousness, — that  point  St. 
John  keep  stedfastly  in  view  throughout  the 
Epistle, — but  as  to  that  he  changes  the  phrase ; 
and,  blending  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
God  in  one  sentence,  declares  that  He  is  faithful 
and  righteous  also  '  that  He  may  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness.'  This  is  a  remarkable  com- 
bination: the  'cleansing'  is  strictly  from  pollu- 
tion ;  but  here  its  meaning  is  enlarged  beyond 
that  of  ver.  7,  and  it  is  a  cleansing  from  the  very 
principle  in  us  that  gives  birth  to  sin,  our  devia- 
tion from  holy  right  or  our  '  unrighteousness.* 

Ver.  10.  In  a  third  use  of  the  universal  If  we  aay, 
the  great  anti-christian  lie  is  once  more  repeated, 
but  as  usual  in  a  strengthened  form, — that  we  have 
not  ainned — that  we  are  not  in  fact  sinners,  as  the 
result  of  a  life  of  which  sin  has  been  and  is  the 
characteristic.  We  make  him  a  liar,  and  hia 
word  ia  not  in  na :  the  rebuke  is  also  repeated 
but  deepened.  We  contradict  the  God  of  holi- 
ness ;  and  His  revelation,  His  word  of  truth,  has 
absolutely  no  place  in  us.  This  third  description 
of  the  unchristian  nature  has  no  counterpart :  that 
follows  immediately,  but  in  another  form.  In  all 
these  sentences,  let  it  be  observed  once  more,  the 
apostle  has  beien  laying  down  great  principles. 
The  'we  say'  has  no  specific  reference  to  his 
readers.  But  he  would  not  have  used  the  phrase 
'if  we  say,'  had  he  not  included  a  universal 
application.  While  he  does  not  declare  that  sin 
must  remain  in  those  who  walk  in  the  light,  and 
that  they  must  have  sin  in  them,  he  warns  them 
against  the  '  saying  *  that  they  have  it  not.  He 
does  not  dechre  that  it  is  true  of  all  that  they  have 
sinned  in  their  renewed  life  down  to  the  present 
moment ;  but  he  forbids  their  '  saving '  that  they 
have  not  sinned.  Supposing  his  later  testimony 
eoBceming  the  destruction  of  sin  as  a  principle, 
and  the  absence  of  sin  from  the  regenerate,  to  be 
taken  in  its  highest  and  deepest,  that  is,  in  its 
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most  natund  lenfe,  sdll  all  the  sanctified  avow 
themselves  sinners  who  need  the  atonement  until 
probation  ends ;  they  never  separate  between  their 
new  selves  and  their  old  in  their  humble  confes- 
sion; they  still  identify  themselves  with  their  sin, 
though  this  may  be  eone ;  and  '  say '  with  the 
sanctified  Apostle  Paul  (i  Tim.  L  15),  'sinners,  of 
whom  I  am  chief,'  '  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life'  (Jude,  ver.  21). 

Chap.  ii.  1-3.  My  little  children :  instead  of 
giving  the  antithesis  to  the  third  'if  any  man 
say,*  St  John,  the  father  of  the  churches  of  that 
time,  directly  addresses  those  whose  character 
formed  that  antithesis ;  and  changes  the  calm  state- 
ment into  affectionate  exhortation.  These  things 
I  write  nnto  yon— that  is,  the  whole  letter,  resum- 
ing the  *  write  we '  of  ver.  4,  but  with  the  usual 
change.  Before,  it  was  the  apostolic  'we,'  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Church,  with  all  its 
heresies  around  it ;  now  St.  John  himself  begins 
a  more  personal  address.  That  ye  sin  not: 
before,  it  was  the  fulness  of  juy  ;  now  it  b  the 
utter  separation  from  sin,  the  negative  condition 
of  that  The  last  tense  that  had  been  used  was 
the  perfect,  referring  to  the  whole  life  of  sin  as 
needmg  atonement ;  the  aorist  is  now  used :  *  that 
ye  sin  not  at  all,'  not  as  a  habit,  nor  in  any  single 
act.  The  antithesis  might  have  run  un,  '  If  we 
are  forgiven  and  cleansed,  we  have  for  ever  ceased 
from  sin.'  Hut  it  does  not  ;  for  the  saint  must 
ever  be  a  sinner  as  touching  the  past,  and  if  not 
dealt  with  as  such  it  is  only  through  merciful  non- 
imputation  ;  moreover,  he  may  sin  again. 

And  if  any  man  sin.  The  *if'  does  not 
suppose  it  necessary,  but  it  clearly  implies  that 
*one' — meaning;  *one  of  us,'  though  here  only 
used  in  the  Epihtle — may  commit  sio.  Yet  this 
will  be,  in  the  high  teaching  of  the  apostle,  a 
peculiar  case,  and  demands  a  new  application  of 
the  atonement  to  meet  it.  We  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesns  Ohrist  the  righteous. 
'  We  have,'  as  the  common  possession  of  believers 
— not  of  the  Church ;  but  of  every  one,  for  his 
defence  against  sin  and  recovery  from  it  —  as 
certainly  ours  now  as  our  sin  can  be.  Advocate  or 
Paraclete  is  the  same  word  as  the  Comforter  of  the 
Gospel.  That  'other'  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  as  a  Helper  and  Teacher, 
'  making  intercession  within  us ;'  this  Advocate 
is  towards  the  Father,  with  allusion  to  the  previous 
words,  *to  forgive  us  our  sins.'  He  is  in  a 
iuridical  sense  the  pleader  or  intercessor  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  must  be  'holy, 
separate  from  sinners,'  'the  Righteous.'  The 
apostle  does  not  say  'the  Holy  One,'  because  the 
very  term  Advocate  makes  the  heavenly  temple  as 
it  were  a  Judicial  court,  and  in  that  court  satisfac- 
tion and  nghteousness  reign.  As  '  cleansing  from 
unrighteousness'  combines  the  two  ideas,  so  do 
Advocate  and  Propitiation.  The  third  leading 
idea  of  the  Gospel,  our  sonship,  is  involved  in 
'with  the  Father.' 

And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sina  Mark 
the  *  and '  which  here  once  more  introduces  a  new 
thought  intended  to  obviate  perversion.  Though 
Christ  is  not  said  to  be  a  'righteous  Advocate,' 
yet  His  advocacy  must  represent  a  righteous  cause. 
He  pleads  His  own  atonement ;  that  b  Himself, 
for  He  'is'  in  His  Divire-human  Person  the 
propitiation :  the  advocacy  is  distinct  from  the 
atonement,  is  based  upon  it,  and  app^ds  to  it. 


The  word  propitiation  occurs  onlyheie  and  in  chapw 
iv.  throughout  the  New  Testament:  it  is  really 
the  counterpart  of  the  '  blood  of  Jesos  His  Son 
in  chap.  L  6,  the  administration  of  the  atooemepl 
coming  between  them  in  chap.  L  9^  Christ  is  in 
the  New  Testament  '  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  in 
His  blood'  (Rom.  iiL  25) :  a  sacrihoai  oSehng 
that,  as  on  the  day  of  atonement  to  which  it 
refers,  averted  the  wrath  of  God  from  the  people. 
He  also  as  High  Priest  made  atonement  or  '  pro- 
pitiaiion  for  the  sins  of  the  i)eople'  (lieh.  ii.  17). 
which  is  here,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  'propitiated 
in  the  matter  of  sins'  the  God  of  holiness. 
Uniting  these,  He  is  in  the  present  passage  Him- 
self the  abstract  'propitiation'  in  His  own  glorified 
Person.  His  prayer  for  us,  issuing  from  the  toj 
treasure-house  of  atoning  virtue,  must  be  aooept- 
able  ;  and,  uttered  to  the  Father  who  '  sent  Him ' 
as  the  propitiation  (chap  iv.  14),  is  one  that  He 
'  heareth  always '  (John  xL  42). 

It  is  then  added :  and  not  for  onzs  ooly,  but 
also  for  the  whole  worid.  And  why?  First, 
because  the  apostle  would  utter  his  generous 
testimony,  on  this  his  first  mention  of  the  world, 
to  the  absolute  universality  of  the  desi*^  of  the 
mission  of  the  '  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world :'  his  last  mention  of  it,  the 
second  time  he  says  *  the  whole  world,*  will  be  of  a 
severer  character  (chap.  v.  19).  Secondly,  he  thus 
intimates  that  the  proper  propitiation,  as  such, 
was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Divine  holiness  and 
love  in  respect  to  all  sins  at  once  and  in  their  unity, 
while  the  advocacy  based  upon  it  refers  to  special 
sins:  on  the  one  hand,  no  other  atonement  is 
necessary  ;  on  the  other,  that  must  avail  if  peni- 
tence secures  the  advocacy  of  Him  who  offeied  it 
once  for  all.  Lastly,  as  we  doubt  not,  the  apostle 
thus  ends  a  discussion,  the  fundamental  object  of 
which  was  to  set  forth  universally  and  in  general 
the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  offers  to  all  mankind 
fellowship  with  the  light  of  God's  holines. 

Fgiicwship  in  the  knoivledgi  of  God:  oMUtrnf^ 
lovtt  and  unions  3-6. 

The  best  account  that  can  be  given  of  thb 
section-  more  aphoristic  than  an^  other — is  that  it 
lays  down  certain  principles,  and  introduces  certain 
terms,  which  become  the  keynotes  of  the  remainder: 
each  begins  here,  and  returns  again  and  again, 
while  few  are  afterwards  added. 

Ver.  3.  The  word  fellowship  now  vanishes  from 
the  Epistle.  The  first  subsutute  is  knowledge  ,- 
a  term  that  b  not  without  allusion  to  the  Gnostic 
watchword,  but  soon  passes  beyond  the  transhory 
reference.  It  is  the  gnosis  of  the  anti-christian  sect, 
which  St  Paul,  not  renouncing  the  term,  exalted 
into  epignosis:  St.  John  retrieves  it,  and  stamps  it 
with  the  same  dignity  that  he  impresses  on  the 
word  love. 

And  hereby  know  we  that  we  know  him,  if 
we  keep  his  commandments.  The  knowing  is 
a  word  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  Epistle 
sanctified  entirely  to  God  and  the  experience  of 
Divine  things  :  the  knowing  Him  and  the  know- 
ing that  we  know  Him,  or,  m  St.  Paul's  language, 
'  knowing  the  proof  of  Him.  We  cannot  better 
explain  the  word  to  ourselves  than  by  closely  con- 
necting it  with  the  fellowship  that  precedes.  All 
knowledge  is  the  communion  of  the  mind  with  iu 
object :  the  object  as  it  were  and  the  knowii^g 
subject  have  in  common  the  secret  nature  of  the 
obiect.     I'o  'know  Christ'  is  to  enter  into  tkt 
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'  fellowship  of  His  suffering  and  resurrection.'  To 
know  God  b  to  have  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  made  common  to  Him  and  to  our  minds:  His 
holy  nature,  Hb  truth,  Hb  love.  Obviously  this 
knowledge  of  God  b  its  own  evidence  to  ourselves; 
th«  very  word  says  that.  Yet  the  apostle  adds,  in 
a  phrase  quite  unique  in  Scripture,  'we  know 
that  we  know  Him  :'  we  know  our  own  know- 
ledge ;  that  b,  the  secret  of  our  true  knowledge, 
its  effect,  b  common  to  our  experiencing  and  our 
reflecting  mind,  to  our  consciousness  as  the  union 
of  the  twa  That  secret  as  deliverance  from  sin 
has  already  been  dwelt  on :  now  the  positive  side 
b  brought  in ;  we  are  privy  to  our  obedience  as 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  God  in  us,  'if  we  keep 
Hb  commandments.'  These  were  given  us  by 
Chibt;  Chrbt  b  God  and  the  'Him'  of  this 
presage  in  the  unity  of  the  Father. 

Ver.  4.  Hence  ne  that  aaith,  I  know  him^ 
the  'we'  has  become  *he,*  according  to  St. 
John's  habit  of  changing  the  phrase  and  making 
its  force  more  keen  and  direct,— and  keepeth  not 
his  fim'^"*<»-p*^''"f>"tff|  is  a  liar,  and  the  tmth  is 
not  in  him.  We  are  sent  back  to  chap.  i.  8,  10 ; 
as  be  lied  who  said  that  he  had  no  sin,  and  the 
truth  of  God  was  not  in  him,  so  he  lies,  and  is 
withont  the  indwelling  truth,  who,  professing  to 
know  God  in  Hb  Son,  obeys  Him  not. 

Ver.  5.  Bnt  whoso  keepeth  his  word:  thb 
phrase  b  our  Lord's,  both  in  St.  John's  Gospel  and 
m  the  Apocalypse.  Examination  will  show  that 
the  'keeping  IS  more  interior  than  the 'doing,' 
including  that  sacred  reverence  for  the  principle 
of  obedience  which  is  its  permanent  or  abidmg 
safeguard  in  the  soul:  'because  thou  hast  kept 
My  word,  I  will  keep  thee'  (Rev.  iii.  8,  10). 
But  Sl  John  never  speaks  of  the  law :  it  is  the 
'  word '  as  the  central  expression  of  the  mind  of 
God  which  as  precept  is  'the  commandment,' 
and  branches  oat  into  'the  commandments.' 
Observe  that  the  'if  has  now  vanished,  while 
the  individusd  '  whoso '  remains,  and  it  follows,  in 
Um  TBiily  hath  the  love  of  God  been  perfected. 
'If  ye  continue  in  My  word' — interchangeable 
with  •  My  word  continuing  in  you,' — *  then  are  ye 
verily  My  disciples'  (John  viii.  31):  the  same 
empbasb  on  the  'truly'  responding  to  'the 
truth  b  not  in  him.'  But  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Uib  'verily' — ^here  alone  made  hb  own  by 
St.  John— expresses  the  solemn  joy  with  which  the 
writer  approaches  a  new  word  and  a  new  thought 
that  wiU  throb  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Epistle. 

Postponing  the  study  of  '  love '  until  we  hear 
that  '  love  is  of  God,'  we  must  mark  the  '  per- 
fected love.'  Five  times  the  thought  occurs; 
and,  while  always  the  fellowship  of  love  with 
God  b  the  undertone,  there  b  a  dbtinction. 
Twice  it  b  of  God's  love  in  or  to  us ;  once,  in  the 
middle,  it  b  obviously  the  love  common  to  God 
and  US ;  and  in  the  rest  it  b  no  less  obviously  love 
perfected  in  ourselves.  What  it  b  here  let  three 
considerations  show.  First,  the  Divine  love  in  the 
mission  and  atoning  work  of  the  Son  has  been 
exhibited  as  effecting  the  forgiveness  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  soul ;  bnt  that  does  not  constitute 
the  full  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ :  Hb  love  in 
us  attains  its  perfect  operation  only  when  it  be- 
comes the  full  power  of  a  simple  and  pure 
obedience  to  Hb  word ;  that  b  its  finbhed  work 
in  us.  We  know  God  when  we  know  Hb  love ; 
and  the  knowledge  or  fellowship  of  Hb  love  b 


the  possession  of  its  perfect  influence  within  ns  as 
the  active  power  of  holiness  in  one  that  has 
been  passively  delivered  by  it  from  sin.  Hence, 
seconcHy,  it  is  added,  by  this  we  know  that  we 
are  in  him :  not  by  spiritual  enjoyments  ;  not  by 
ecstatic  absorption  into  the  Divine  abyss,  such  as 
later  and  degenerate  mysticbm  delighted  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  by  the  power  to  do  Hb  holy  will  in 
absolute  self-surrender  and  consecration,  do  we 
know  that  we  have  union  with  God.  It  may  be 
objected  that  on  this  view  it  should  read  'that 
He  is  in  us : '  now  precisely  this  we  do  read 
when  next  the  perfect  operation  of  the  Divine  love 
b  referred  to  :  '  God  abideth  in  us,  and  Hb  love 
b  perfected  in  us'  (chap.  iv.  12).  It  is  notour 
consumnuite  love  to  God  that  assures  us  of  our 
union  with  Him,  but  the  blessed  experience  of 
Hb  perfected  love  in  us.  Thirdly,  this  b  con- 
firmed by  what  follows  :  He  that  saith  he  abideth 
in  him,  onght  himself  also  to  walk  even  as  he 
walked.  There  b  no  stress  on  the  *  saith,'  as  if 
the  meaning  were  that  the  profession  ought  to  be 
confirmed  by  practice.  True  as  that  is,  Uie  truth 
is  deeper  here.  The  profession  before  was,  *  I 
know  God ; '  now  the  phrase  changes,  *  that  he 
abideth  in  Him.'  The  stress  is  on  the  'abid- 
ing,' which  now  enters  the  Epbtle  for  the  first 
time  to  go  no  more  out ;  and  as  thb  continuous 
fellowship  with  Christ  is  no  other  than  the  life  of 
the  Vine  producing  fruit  in  the  branches,  he  who 
has  it  is  bound  to  exhibit  in  himself  the  holiness 
of  Chrbt,  and  walk  as  He  walked.  The  know- 
ledge, the  life,  the  love  of  Chrbt  is  perfected  in 
this,  that  we  live  as  He  lived.  In  fact,  there 
are  two  obligations:  being  abidingly  in  Christ 
absolutely  involves  a  Divine  necessity  of  righteous 
obedience;  and  the  profession  of  it  binds  the 
professor  to  do  hb  own  part  to  imitate  Him. 
'  If  I  then — ^ye  also  ought  For  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done ' 
(John  xiii.  14,  15).  Thb  suggests  the  Master's 
self-sacrificing  love  as  the  specific  characteristic 
of  Hb  pattern,  and  leads  to  the  next  section. 
But,  before  passing  on,  we  should  observe  the 
wealth  of  new  terms  and  thoughts  which  crowd 
into  the  present  verse :  knowledge,  indwelling, 
abiding ;  all  these  being  perfected  love ;  and  all 
issuing  in  our  being  'even  as  He.'  Each  one 
of  these  recurs  again  and  again. 

TJU  new  ccmmandmeftt,  which  is  also  old: 
thai  of  brotherly  love,  7-1 1. 

Ver.  7.  Beloved — introducing  a  new  view  of 
the  subject  by  a  term  appropriate, — no  new  com- 
mandment write  Innto  yon,  bnt  an  old  com- 
mandment which  ye  had  l^m  the  beginning; 
The  apostle  had  spoken  of  '  commandments'  and 
of  the  one  '  word,' but  he  had  not  as  yet  said  '  com- 
mandment.* Now,  our  Lord  had  associated  the 
latter  with  brotherly  love  as  a  'new  command- 
ment '  (John  xiiu  34) :  hence  he  dbtinguishes 
between  hb  Master's  'giving'  and  hb  own  '  writ- 
ing.' '  What  I  now  write  b  not  new,  as  He 
gave  it :  for  the  old  oommandment  is  the  word 
which  ye  heard  in  the  ever  memorable  saying 
that  lived  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  Si 
the  Christbn  revelation.* 

Ver.  8.  Again,  resuming  and  as  it  were  correct- 
ing, there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  new  oommand- 
ment I  write  nnto  yon,  whioh  thing  is  true  in 
him  and  in  yon :  '  my  saying  that  it  is  new  b  a 
true  thing  both  as  it  respects  Him  who  "  gave  "  it 
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and  you  who  read  what  I  *•  write." '  It  was  new 
with  reference  to  the  old  law,  which  the  Savionr 
fulfilled  and  consummated  and  re-enacted  in  the 
supreme  self-sacrifice  rehearsed  or  anticipated  in 
the  feet- washing  at  the  time  when  He  gave  it ;  the 
law  of  love  was  perfected  and  proclaimed  anew, 
and  with  an  illustration  never  given  to  it  before. 
It  is  new  in  us,  who  fulfil  it  with  a  new  spirit,  after 
a  new  example,  and  with  new  motives,  as  in  short 
a  commandment  which  is  the  fulfilment  and  the 
fblfiller  of  all  law  or  word  of  God.  BecaoBe  the 
darkneaa  is  passing  away,  and  the  Trae  Light 
now  shinerh.  When  St.  John  said  « true  in  Him,' 
he  referred  to  Christ,  whose  'walk'  had  been 
spoken  of,  as  also  to  the  Speaker  of  the  new  com- 
mandment unnamed.  He  still  defines  Him  with- 
out name  as  the  '  True  Light : '  light  as  oppc^ed 
to  the  darkness  of  sin,  and  true,  as  the  reality  of 
which  all  former  revelation  was  the  shadow  and 
precursor.  But  the  Person  of  Christ  is  now  lost 
m  His  manifestation :  the  perfect  revelation  of 
law  and  ol  love  in  their  unity  is  fully  come ;  the 
darkness  of  self  and  sin  is  only  in  act  of  passing. 

Ver.  9.  It  would  require  9  long  sentence  to 
supply  the  unexpanded  thought  here.  In  nothing 
is  the  newness  of  the  evangelical  teaching  more 
evidently  seen  than  in  the  diametrical  opposition  it 
establishes  between  loving  and  hating.  There  is 
no  middle  sphere  :  in  the  Gospel,  love  is  taught  in 
its  purity  and  perfection  as  the  light  of  life  in  the 
soul,  which  leaves  no  part  dark,  no  secret  occasion 
of  sin  being  undiscovered  and  unremoved ;  and 
hate  is  taught  as  ihe  synonym  of  not  loving,  being 
the  secret  j^erm  of  all  selfishness.  Hence  ne  thM 
saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
is  in  the  darkness  until  now,  notwithstanding 
the  light  shining  around,  and  notwithstanding  his 
profession,  and  notwithstanding  his  possible  dwell- 
ing among  Christians  whom  he  calls  brethren. 

Vexs.  10,  II.  Here  there  is  no  'but:'  we 
have  a  pair  of  counterparts  strictly  united.  He 
tiiat  loveth  his  brother — ^his  brother  being  every 
living  man,  in  this  passage  as  in  some  others — 
abideth  in  the  light  It  is  presupposed  that  he 
is  in  it ;  but  for  the  sake  of  what  follows  the 
abiding  is  emphasized  ;  as  indeed  the  'abiding' 
always  follows  hard  on  the  '  is  : '  and  there  Is 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  Stumbling- 
block  or  offence  is  sometimes  what  makes  others 
to  fall  either  intentionally  or  innocently  or  in- 
advertently. But  here  it  is  that  secret  selfishness 
which  takes  manifold  forms,  almost  all  the  forms 
of  sin  :  the  light  from  Christ  entering  through  the 
spiritual  eye  makes  the  whole  spiritual  body  full 
of  light,  and  nothing  remains  undiscovered  or  un- 
removed that  could  cause  the  fulfiller  of  this  law 
to  fall.  It  is  the  high  ideal  of  the  'new  com- 
mandment;' but  one  that  is  here  said  to  be 
realized  in  him  in  whom  'the  love  of  God  is 
perfected '  or  has  its  full  effect.  But — now  comes 
m  the  awful  antithesis,  containing  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  loveless  spirit— he  Uiat  hateth  his 
brother — who  does  not  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself— is  in  the  darkness,  and  abideth  in  or 
walketh  in  the  darkness— it  is  his  sphere,  and  he 
both  receives  and  diffuses  it—and  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth :  'whither,'  because  he  is  in 
the  darkness,  and  it  hath  not  yet  been  revealed 
what  the  end  of  that  will  be,  'how  great  is  that 
darkness!'  'he  goeth,'  because  the  darkness 
'hath  blinded,'  as  it  were  once  for  all,  his  eyes 
to  the  path  on  which  he  is. 


Tettimony  to  the  reality  of  their  religwn^;  addrtuti 
to  the  church  generally ^  and  specially  rnnde^ 
two  aspects. 

Vers.  12, 13.  I  write  unto  yon,  little  children, 
becanse  yonr  sins  are  foigiven  yon  for  his 
name's  sake.  The  apostle,  in  the  act  of  writing 
the  Epistle,  now  ceases  to  distinguish  between 
true  and  fiUse  Christians ;  he  affectionately  uses 
the  same  appellation  which  he  had  used  in  the 
first  verse  when  pointing  his  readers  to  the  inter- 
cession and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ;  and, 
taking  up  again  that  truth,  says  that  he  wrote  to 
them  with  the  confidence  that  for  the  sake  of  His 
name,  on  the  ground  of  His  finished  work  on 
earth  and  presentation  of  His  Person  in  heaven, 
they  had  the  for^veness  of  their  sins.  'For 
My  name's  sake '  in  the  Old  Testament  becomes 
now  *  for  His  name's  sake ; '  but  it  occurs  only 
here,  and  is  parallel  with  St.  Paul's  'God  for 
Christ's  sake,'  or  'in  Christ  hath  forgiven  yoo.' 
This  confidence  is  expressed  here  first  simply  as 
the  utterance  of  joyful  congratulation. 

Continuing  the  same  strain,  St.  John,  to  whom 
all  were  '  little  children,'  regards  them  as  divided 
among  themselves  into  two  classes :  the  more 
mature,  whom  he  congratulates  on  that  spiritual 
knowledge  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  ver.  3 : 
I  write  unto  yon,  fathers,  becanse  ye  know  him 
that  was  from  the  beginning :  '  that  which  was' 
in  chap.  i.  i  becomes  here  '  Him  that  was ; ' 
that  is,  the  same  Jesus  through  whose  name  they 
M  ere  all  forgiven  was,  in  His  Divine  Person  as  the 
ultimate  secret  of  the  virtue  of  His  atonement,  fully 
revealed  to  them  in  the  faith  which  they  had  re- 
ceived and  studied  and  continued  to  know. 
This  was  true  concerning  all ;  but  it  was  the 
special  characterbtic  of  the  more  advanced.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  next  clause.  I  write 
unto  yon,  young  men,  because  ye  ha^e  oreroame 
the  evil  one.  The  head  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, alluded  to  in  ver.  8,  in  whom  'the  whole 
world  lieth '  (chap.  v.  19),  elsewhere  '  the  Prince 
of  this  world'  (John  xii.  31),  had  been  overcome 
by  all  the  '  little  children  ; '  but  the  struggle  in  the 
case  of  the  fathers  had  issued  in  the  aim  certi- 
tude of  'the  full  assurance  of  understanding' 
(CoL  ii.  2),  while  in  the  young  men  it  was  a  con- 
fident but  recent  victory.  Let  it  be  observed,  be- 
fore proceeding,  that  hitherto  the  church  had  been 
addressed  as  children  by  regeneration;  in  what 
follows  they  are  rather  children  by  adoption. 
Hitherto  the  Divine  Son  has  been  pre  eminent : 
His  name,  His  eternal  personality.  His  opposition 
to  the  wicked  one.  Communion  with  nim  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  apostle's  thoughts. 

Vers.  13,  14.  Here  the  apostle  takes  up  again 
the  strain  which  had  been  suspended,  if  not 
actually,  yet  in  thought.  The  word  'I  write' 
is  changed  for  '  I  wrote : '  first,  because  the 
three  great  prmciples  dwelt  on — redemption  from 
sin  and  from  the  world's  ruler  by  knowledge  of 
God — are  absolutely  fundamental,  and  must  be 
repeated  emphatically ;  secondly,  because  the 
writer  sees  fit  to  r^ard  his  Epistle  as  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers,  and  '  I  wrote  what  I  am 
now  writing'  becomes  simple  enough;  tiLVdlj, 
because  he  is  about  to  commence  two  solemn  ex* 
hortations  for  which  he  would  doubly  prepare  them. 

I  have  written  unto  you,  children  or  aoos  ol 
Qod,  becanse  ye  know  the  Father.  'Sons,' 
the  new  designation,  corresponds  here  with  '  the 
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Father.'  The  Father  becomes  now  pre-eminent, 
«nd  fellowship  with  Him  through  the  Son.  For- 
pveness  is  connected  with  regeneration  in  the 
^ ;  as  it  respects  the  Father,  it  is  the  knowing 
His  fatherly  name,  and  we  'are  called  the 
children  of  God  :  *  in  the  order  of  thought  this  is 
preceded  by  the  knowledge  of  the  'name*  of 
the  Son.  I  write  to  yom  fathers,  becaiue  ye 
know  him  that  is  from  the  begiiming.  This 
exact  reoetition  is  very  impressive.  To  the 
mature  the  apostle  has  nothing  to  add,  for  to 
know  Christ  is  to  have  all  knowledge  ;  through  it 
the  Father  is  known,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enemy  is  overcome,  on  the  other.  I  write  to 
yon,  youig  men,  becaiue  ye  are  strong,  and 
the  word  of  God  abideth  in  yon,  and  ye  have 
orereome  the  evil  one.  Re- writing  what  went 
before,  the  apostle  reminds  the  young  men  both 
of  their  strength  and  of  the  source  of  it.  They 
were  strong  or  'valiant  in  fight '(Hcb.  xi.  34), 
having  •  waxed  *  or  become  such  through  con- 
stant victorv ;  not,  however,  in  their  own  power, 
but  through  « Him  that  strengthened*  them, 
who  Himself  through  His  wo«i  was  the  in- 
dwelling and  abiding  source  of  their  conquest 
*  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world '  (chap.  iv.  4):  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  pergonal  Logos  is  here  meant 
or  His  living  word,  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit :  * 
ceruinly  not  one  without  the  other,  though 
the  former  use  of  the  phrase  suggests  that  the 
living  Gospel  is  signified  here.  Note  with  what 
emphasis  the  last  clause  is  repeated.  He  who 
has  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Son  has  an 
abidiiig  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  this  conscious 
experience  of  triumph  over  him,  not  only  in  par- 
ticular assaults  but  over  him,  the  conqueror  has 
only  to  maintain  by  'keeping  himselr  so  that 
ihe  enemy  may  approach,  but  touch  him  not 
(chap.  V.  18).  This  is  not  a  promise  only,  nor 
an  exhortation,  but  the  present  reality  of  the 
healthy  Christian  life. 


TA^  hoe  of  the  world:  renounced  in  the  Fdlffwship 
of  the  Father,  This  ejchortation  is  addressed 
to  ail,  the  tone  of  t»$Urast  being  now  a^in 
resumed. 

Ver.  15.  LoTe  not  the  world,  neither  the 
tUn0i  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love 
the  woiid,  the  lore  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
Fellowship  with  God,  and  walking  in  darkness, 
were  diametrical  opposites  in  chap.  i.  ;  the  same 
is  now  said  of  the  love  of  God  and  fellowship 
with  the  world.  Here  is  an  exhortation,  and 
the  reason  for  it.  The  emphasis  is  in  this  verse 
on  the  '  love,'  which  only  in  this  passage  b  used 
both  of  God  and  the  world :  elsewhere  we  have 
*  friendship  with  the  world'  (Jas.  iv.  4),  'mind- 
ing earthly  things'  (Phil.  iii.  19) ;  but  the  strong 
word  love,  the  giving  up  of  the  whole  bebg, 
mind,  and  heart,  and  will,  we  have  only  here. 
That  in  the  nature  *  of  things,  and  by  the  evan- 
gelical law,  must  be  reserved  for  God  alone ;  two 
contradictory  perfect  loves  cannot  be  in  the  same 
soul;  therefore,  he  who  thus  loves  the  world 
cannot  have  the  love  of  the  Father.  This  reason 
assigned  explains  the  exhorUtioiu  The  'world' 
is  interpreted  by  it,  just  as  mammon  is  inters 
preled  by  the  imp>ossibility  c^  double  service: 
'ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.'  The 
world  is  the  sphere  of  the  vnr^enerate  life, 
governed  by  another  god,  fallen  from  God,  and 
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consequently  swayed  by  self,  which  is  separation 
from  God.  It  is  not  therefore  the  whole  economy 
of  things ;  which  man  cannot  love,  though  he 
may  make  it  his  god.  It  is  not  for  the  same 
reason  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man.  It  is  not 
the  aggregate  of  mankind,  whom  we  must  love 
as  'God  loved  the  world.'  But  it  b  the  whole 
sum  of  evil  which  makes  up  the  principle  of  op- 
position to  the  holiness  of  God,  the  'world 
which  lieth  in  the  wicked  one.'  In  dbtinction 
from  this  universal  sphere  of  sin,  which  has  the 
whole  heart  of  the  unconverted,  '  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world  *  define  the  particular  directions 
which  alienatiiin  from  God  may  take,  and  the 
special  objects  which  self  may  convert  into  objects 
of  love. 

Ver.  16.  For  all  that  ia  in  the  world,  the  Inat 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  Inet  of  the  eyee,  and  the 
vainglory  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  bnt  is 
of  the  world.  Now,  the  apostle  defines  the 
nature  of  the  world,  more  particularly  in  its  utter 
contrariety  to  the  nature  of  God.  The  world  b  a 
sphere  of  life  ;  it  has  a  unity,  and  '  the  whole  that 
b  m  it,'  as  it  b  occupied  by  man,  may  be  dbtri- 
buted  into  a  trinity.  First,  'the  lust  of  the 
flesh : '  in  its  more  limited  sense,  the  living  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  the  fleshly  nature;  in  its 
deeper  meaning,  the  gratification  of  the  fallen 
nature  generally  in  opposition  to  the  Spirit,  for 
Sl  John,  like  St.  Paul,  defines  'that  which  b 
bom  of  the  flesh'  as  'flesh.'  Then  'the  lust  of 
the  eyes ; '  all  the  manifold  desires  that  are 
awakened  by  the  eye  as  their  instniment,  or  that 
connect  the  flesh  with  the  outer  world.  This  also 
has  its  profounder  meaning:  the  desire  of  the 
world's  eye  rests  upon  the  sum  of  things 
phenomenal,  or  the  '  things  that  are  seen ; ' 
and  its  sin  b  the  universal  sin  of  dependence 
on  the  creature,  and  not  beholding,  rejoicing  in, 
and  being  satisfied  with  the  Creator  and  invisible 
realities.  Thirdly,  'the  vainglory  of  life:' 
life  being  here  the  way  or  means  of  physical 
exbtence,  and  not  the  life  which  b  the  glory  of 
thb  Epistle;  the  vainglory  is  the  pride  and 
pomp  that  exults  in  itself,  and  gives  not  the  glory 
to  God.  This  trinity  b  a  tri-unity,  making  up 
the  'whole'  that  is  in  the  world  of  man% 
estrangement  from  Divine  things.  And,  with 
reference  to  this  whole,  the  apostle  says,  twice 
repeating  'is,'  that  it  springs  not  from  God. 
It  is  not  of  that  new  lite  which  b  '  from  God;* 
but  b  its  perfect  opposite.  It  cannot  love  God, 
because  it  b  not  of  His  nature ;  it  cannot  go  to 
God,  because  it  came  not  from  Him.  Whence 
then  came  it  originally  and  comes  it  now  ?  The 
apostle  does  not  say  from  sin,  nor  from  Satan. 
He  is  thinking  and  about  to  speak  of  its  empti- 
ness and  transitorintes :  he  could  not  therefore 
say  that  'it  cometh  of  evil,*  or  of  sin,  or  of 
Satan;  for  these  do  not  pass  away.  But  he 
limits  his  words,  'it  b  of  the  world,'  the  em- 
phasb  being  on  this,  that  'it  b  not  of  the 
Father,'  the  Father  of  that  Son  in  whom  we 
have  eternal  love  and  eternal  life. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  world  paneth  away,  and 
the  Inat  thereof;  bnt  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  for  ever.  The  world  as  a  system 
of  desires  contrary  to  the  Divine  will,  governed 
by  iu  one  '  lust  that  makes  it  what  it  is»  b 
even  now  in  the  act  of  passing.  Its  sinners  will 
remain,  and  the  consequences  of  its  sin ;  but  as 
a  complex  'world  of  iniquity,'  ordered  in  its 
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diforder,  it  will  pus  away,  it  is  even  now  pass* 
ing.  Then  there  is  a  change  to  the  personaJ  in- 
dividual, who  knows  no  lust,  but  only  the  one 
will :  abjuring  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  he  doeth  that 
will  which  is  his  sanctification  ;  renouncing  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  he  walks  before  Him  who  is 
invisible;  and  forsaking  all  glorying  in  self,  he 
pves  glory  to  God  supremely  and  sdone.  He  shall, 
like  God,  and  with  God,  and  in  God,  abide  for  ever. 
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The  antichrists  as  errors  of  the  darkness:  their 
mark  and  character^  with  the  protection 
against  them. 

Ver.  i8.  little  ohildren :  the  address  is  to 
aU  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  several  characteris- 
tics acknowledged  in  them,  their  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  of  Him  who  was  from  the  b^;inning, 
and  their  victory  over  the  evil  one.  While  the 
knowled^  and  the  victory  run  through  this  whole 
section,  it  is  more  immediately  linked  with  the 
preceding '  passeth  away.' 

It  it  the  last  time.  This  is  St.  John's  final 
and  only  expression  for  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion as  answering  to  the  '  last  days'  of  Isa.  iL  2, 
the  *end  of  the  days'  of  Deut.  iv.  30^  the 
'afterward'  of  all  the  prophets.  When  our 
Lord  introduced  the  'fulness  of  time,'  another 
'afterward'  began:  in  His  own  teaching,  for 
He  spoke  of  *this  world'  and  the  'world  to 
come  (Matt  xii.  30);  and  in  that  of  His 
apostles.  Each  of  them  uses  his  own  phrases 
for  the  distinction:  St.  Paul  speaks  of  'the 
present  time'  and  'the- coming  glory*  (Rom. 
viiL  18),  and  St.  Peter  of  '  the  last  dajv '  or  <  the 
last  of  the  days,'  and  '  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time'  (1  Pet.  i.  20,  5).  St.  John's  is  'the  last 
time '  here  at  the  bqginning  of  the  section,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  '  His  appearing '  (ver.  28),  which 
closes  the  '  time. '  The  passing  away  of  the  world , 
and  the  continuance  of  the  hour  or  time,  run 
on  coincidently  :  '  when  He  shall  be  manifested ' 
will  end  both.  During  the  old  economy,  and  in 
the  rabbinical  interval  with  its  '  the  present  world ' 
«nd  'the  coming  world,'  the  division  of  history 
was  the  advent  of  Messiah ;  now  that  He  has 
come,  the  dividing  point  is  His  second  coming.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  apostle  first 
speaks  solemnly  of  this  'last  time'  as  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  passing  world.  Its  relation 
to  antichrists  comes  in  afterwards,  and  gives  a 
new  colouring  to  the  thought 

And  M  ye  neard  that  antichxlit  oometh,  eren 
now  haTe  ariaen  many  antiohriata;  whereby 
we  peroelTe  that  it  ia  the  laat  time.  Our  Lord 
had  predicted  not  one  'fake  Christ,'  but 
'many,'  as  coming,  not  immediately  before  the 
end  of  the  world  only,  but  from  the  time  of  His 
departure  (Matt  xxiv.  4,  24).  And  St  John 
pays  homage  first  and  pre-eminently  to  his 
Master's  word,  referring,  however,  rather  to  His 
'false  prophets,'  and  calling  them  by  a  name 
used  only  by  himself  'antichrists,'  not  as  taking 
the  place  of  Christ,  but  as  opposing  Him.  He 
includes  also,  of  course,  the  many  predictions  of 
his  brethren,  to  the  effect  that  'false  teachers 
would  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them'  (2  Pet  ii.  i).  This 
is  the  pith  of  his  argument :  we  discern  that  we 
are  in  the  last  revelation,  because  side  by  side  go 
on  the  development  of  truth  and  error  concerning 
the  one  Person  who  is  the  sum  of  revelation. 
But,  in  his  way  to  this  argument,  St  John  in- 


troduces an  allusion  to  what  they  had  heard  firoD 
St  Paul,  interpreting  Daniel,  ooocemii^  one 
antichrist,  whom  he  mentions  only  to  show  that 
his  predecessors  are  already  in  the  wockL  As 
he  is  not,  like  St  Paul,  referring  to  the  signs  of 
the  '  last  days '  in  the  '  last  time,'  but  <mly  of 
the  last  time  generally,  he  does  not  dweO  on  the 
future  personal  antichrist  He  does,  however, 
set  his  seal  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  that  a  '  man  of 
sin  will  be  revealed,'  exalting  himself  *  above  all 
that  is  called  God,'  that  is,  as  St  John  interprtts 
it,  '  above  all  that  is  called  Christ '  who  b  God, 
'denjring  the  Father  and  the  Son'  in  a  form  of 
opposition  which  only  the  fulfilment  will  explain. 
Though  he  does  not  define  his  own  word  nioffe 
fully,  and  its  explanation  must  be  aooght  in  St 
Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  he  here  gives 
a  new  name  to  St  Paul's  'man  of  sin,  the 
'  antichrist '  or  opponent  of  Christ  pre-eminently, 
and  he  adds  that  'he  cometh,'  or,  in  solemn 
Biblical  language,  is  still  'the  coming  one,'  as 
opposed  to  the  antichrists  who  'have  become' 
such  or  arisen. 

Ver.  19.  I1)is  verse  stands  alone,  as  contaming 
a  preliminary  encouragement  They  went  ont 
ftom  na,  hnt  they  were  not  of  lu.  They 
literally  left  us,  for  they  were  in  our  fellowsh^ 
and  received  in  the  Church  the  doctrines  they 
perverted  ;  but  they  had  not  the  life  of  our  doc- 
trine, and  were  not  of  us  in  the  sense  of  that 
fellowship  of  which  the  first  chapter  had  spoken. 
For  if  they  had  been  of  na,  in  this  latter  sense, 
they  woold  have  oontinned  with  na,  in  the 
former  sense.  Bat  —  the  apostle  is  hurryine 
from  tiiem  and  hurries  them  away,  in  an  elliptical 
sentence,  '  this  came  to  pass ' — ^that  they  mii^t 
be  made  manifest  that  they  are  not  all  of  na. 
The  consequence  is  a  purpose :  they  have  gone 
according  to  the  fixed  purpose  of  God's  Spirit 
that  heresy  should  be  purged  out  of  the  Church. 
It  is  true  that  by  their  going  out  they  show  the 
possibility  of  some  being  *  with  us '  who  are  not 
'  of  us.'  Hut  the  wor£,  which  are  not  so  in- 
volved in  the  original  as  many  think,  do  not  say 
this.  They  only  declare  that  such  heresy  cannot 
and  must  not  continue  in  the  Christian  fellowship, 
•—continue,  that  is,  as  maintained  by  teachers :  mm 
members  of  the  fellowship  all  need  the  subsequent 
exhortation  to  '  abide  in  Him,'  and  the  waninff 
against  being  'ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming. 
The  reason  of  the  necessary  rejection  of  heresy  is 
given  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2a  And  ye  have  an  nnotion  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  thinga.  There  is  no 
'  but '  here :  the  verse  introduces  a  new  consola- 
tion ;  and  that  is  the  fact  of  the  imparUtion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  all  the  members  of  the  spiritaal 
fellowship,  as  a  Spirit  of  consecration  generally, 
and  particularly  as  a  teaching  guide  into  all  truth. 
'Ye  have,'  as  the  result  of  having  'received' 
(ver.  27),  your  part  of  the  common  Pentecostal 
gift  This  was  received  from  the  'Holy  One:' 
that  is,  Christ,  who  is  '  the  life,'  or  '  the  Son '  ts 
the  source  of  our  sonship,  '  the  Righteous '  as  the 
source  of  our  righteousness,  and  '  the  Holy  One ' 
as  the  source  of  our  sanctification.  The  term 
'unction,*  or  chrisma,  like  that  of  *seed'  oc 
sperma,  refers  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It  goes  back  to  the 
Old  Testament,  which  St  John  never  formally 
Quotes,  though  he  habitually  incorporates  it: 
tWe  the  '  anointing  oil '  or  '  the  oil  of  1 
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ing*  (Ex.  xxix.  7,  21)  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  first  as  setting  apart  for  God  whatever 
was  touched  by  it,  secondly  as  specifically  conse- 
crating the  priests  and  kings  and  prophets  of  the 
old  ccunomy.  The  antitype  was  poured  out  on 
Christ  '  without  measure '  that  it  might  flow  upon 
all  His  members,  consecrating  them  to  God,  and 
making  them  representatives  of  His  three  official 
relations.  In  its  first  meaning,  which  certainly 
is  induded  here,  it  signifies  that  those  who 
receive  the  chrism  belong  to  Christ  as  opposed 
to  all  antichrists :  this  indeed  suggesting  the 
word.  In  its  second  meaning  it  signifies  that 
the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body  share  Mis 
unction  as  the  Prophet :  they  have  His  Spirit 
teaching  them  '  all  things'  that  is,  *  all  the  truth  ' 
as  'truth  is  in  Jesus.*  The  chrisma  becomes  as 
it  were  a  charisma  :  the  gift  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  doctrine  pre- 
sently made  prominent.  St.  John,  as  his  manner 
is,  lays  down  the  high  and  sacred  privilege  in  all 
its  perfect ness  :  the  qualifications  are  inserted  after- 
wards, and  indeed  are  suggested  in  eveiy  sentence. 

Ver.  21.  The  promise  of  the  'Spirit  of  the 
truth  *  is  evidently  in  St.  John's  thoughts,  and 
these  words  are  in  indirect  allusion  to  that  pro- 
mise as  fultilled  in  the  community.  The  Saviour 
laid  stress  on  '  the  truth '  as  one  :  the  truth  em- 
bodied in  His  own  person.  That  central  truth 
all  who  receive  the  anointing  must  know,  and  the 
apostle,  with  the  same  feeling  that  dictated  the 
previous  words,  '  I  have  written  to  you,  children, 
because  ye  know  the  Father,'  acknowledges  their 
heavenly  instruction  even  while  he  is  instructing 
them  himself. 

I  write  not  onto  yon  becanse  ye  know  not  the 
tmth,  bat  because  ye  know  it  His  purpose  here 
is  to  show  them  that  the  truth  is  not  only  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Christ,  but  a  revelation  of  antichrist 
also.  And  that  no  lie  ia  of  the  tmth :  he  takes 
it  for  mnted  that  they  know ;  that  is,  in  the 
form  of  taking  it  for  granted,  he  urgently  exhorts 
them  to  remember  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
between  the  truth  and  any  form  of  the  lie  what- 
ever. The  same  absolute  contrast  and  diametrical 
opposition  that  he  establishes  between  regenera- 
tion and  sin,  the  Father's  love  and  love  of  the 
world,  light  and  darkness,  he  establishes  between 
truth  and  error.  We  often  trace  theological  error 
to  a  perversion  of  lesser  truth ;  and  in  many 
lesser  matters  rightly.  Bat  'the  truth'  as  it  is 
explained  in  the  next  verse  cannot  shade  off  into 
less  true,  and  reach  the  false  that  way.  Hence 
the  abrupt  question  that  follows. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Who  is  the  liar,  bat  he  that 
denieth  that  Jeens  is  the  Christ  f  If  every  lie 
comes  from  another  source  than  the  truth,  what  is 
that  source  ?  Our  Saviour  said  of  one :  *  He  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  it '  (John  viii.  44).  And 
this  was  preceded  by,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,'  who  'abode  not  in  truth.'  Hence  here 
we  have  first  the  great  error  viewed  in  respect  to 
its  author,  the  representative  of  the  central  lie : 
that  lie  being  the  denial  that  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  was  or  is  identical  with  the  Christ.  To 
this  formula  might  be  reduced  most  of  the  heresies 
of  the  age ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  of  Gnosticism  which  made  Christ  an  JEon 
who  joined  the  man  Jesus  for  a  season.  This  last 
was  in  the  apostle's  mind,  and  he  thought  of  the 
exceeding  plausibleness  of  manyarguments  adduced 
'n  its  &vour;  hence  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
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changes  the  abstract  lie  into  the  concrete  liar,  and 
reminds  the  anointed  Christians  that  they  must 
remember  the  fatherhood  of  every  form  of  error 
on  this  subject.  Denying  the  Christ,— This  is  the 
antichrist:  he  deserves  that  name,  though  his 
error  in  this  respect  is  only  a  branch  of  the  great 
lie.  He  deserves  it  well,  for  he  is  really  a  member 
of  the  family  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  last  is  the  essence  of  antichrist :  the 
sum  of  all  possible  error,  denying  and  renouncing 
conjointly  the  Godhead  and  the  Revealer  of  the 
Godhead.  It  is  the  heaviest  charge  brought 
against  the  false  teachers  in  the  Epistle,  and 
therefore  the  apostle  solemnly  explains  and  sub- 
stantiates it. 

Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  neither  hath  he 
the  Father:  he  that  oonfesseth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also.  The  liar  and  the  antichrist  is 
now  reduced  and  yet  extended  to  'whosoever.' 
The  denial  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  b  identified 
with  denying  the  Son  in  His  eternal  relation  to  the 
Father,  in  His  incaniation  which  made  Him  the 
Christ,  and  in  His  sole  supremacy  as  the  revealer 
of  the  Godhead.  He  'hath  not^  the  Father;  for 
'  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  Him'  (Matt, 
xi.  30).  He  that  'confesseth'  the  Son,  in  the 
creed  of  his  heart  and  lips  and  life,  '  hath '  ii 
loving  fellowship  'the  Father  also'  as  well  as 
the  Son.  Such  being  the  great  issue  at  stake,  the 
anointing  from  the  Holy  One  cannot  fail  to  keep 
you  from  error,  at  least  on  this  vital  question. 

Vers.  24,  25.  As  for  yon,  let  that  abide  in 
yon  which  ye  heard  £rom  the  beginning.  If 
that  which  ye  heard  from  the  beginning  abide 
in  yon,  ye  shall  also  abide  in  the  Son  and  in 
the  Father.  And  this  is  the  promise  that  he 
promised  as,  even  life  etemaL  The  false 
teachers  introduced  novelties  :  their  doctrine  was 
opposed  to  the  stedfast  message  or  promise  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  apostle  intrixiuces  a  new  element 
here;  that  is,  the  apostolic  teaching  as  the  standard 
to  which  every  form  of  doctrine,  good  or  evil,  must 
be  brought.  The  unction  of  the  Holy  One  gives 
spiritual  discernment  to  every  sanctified  believer, 
by  which  he  can  perceive  the  contradiction  of 
error.  But  the  security  is  deeper  even  than  that 
The  apostolic  doctrine  is  an  indwelling  word  which 
is  the  condition  of  abiding  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  abiding  in  God  is  the  whole  substance 
of  the  truth  as  a  promise  :  *  this  is  the  promise 
which  He  promised ;'  and  this  promise  is 
'eternal  life.' 

Vers.  26.  27.  The  blessedness  of  'eternal  life' 
has  brought  this  sad  protest  against  error  to  an 
end.  But  the  writer's  heart  is  lull,  and  he  intro- 
duces a  final  exhortation  and  encouragement,  in 
the  same  tone  that  has  been  felt  throughout,  that 
of  confidence  in  his  readers. 

These  things  have  I  written  onto  yon  oon- 
ceming  them  that  are  seeking  to  lead  yon 
astray:  the^,  rather  than  the  anointed  Christians, 
gave  occasion  for  all  he  had  said.  And  as  for 
yon,  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received 
abideth  in  yon,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  one 
teach  yon.  There  is  no  side-glance  here  at  the 
teachers  who  would  intrude ;  but  it  b  the  old 
truth  that  the  abiding  of  the  interior  Teacher  in  the 
heart  is  the  supreme  source  of  knowledge  :  how- 
ever important  the  instruction  of  ministers,  even 
of  that  which  the  apostle  is  himself  here  giving, 
may  be,  it  derives  all  its  value  from  the  inward 
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demonstration  of  the  Spirit     His  unction  must  And  now,  my  little  chlldien,  abide  in  Um : 

sanctify  reading  and  hearing  and  meditation,  and  that,  when  ha  ahall  he  manifested,  we  mayhem 

all  the  subordinate  means  of  learning.    There  is  boldnea,  and  not  he  aahamed  from  him  at  his 

danger,  of  course,  that  this  may  he  perverted,  ooming.     This   ends   the  whole   section  whidi 

Hence  the  concluding  words  are  very  stroiij^;  b^an    with    the    'last   time.'      The    'coming' 

compressing  into  three  clauses,  not  united  with  of  the  Lord  is  His  coming  to  judgment ;  but  SL 

perfect  condnnity,  all  that  had  been  said.    Bat,  John  here  uses,  and  here  only,  a  gradons  word 

M  his  anointing — His  Spirit  who  is  the  truth, —  that  si^ifies  His  presence,  though  maricii^  the 

teacheth  you  concerning  all  thinga — ^in  all  the  beginning  of  that  presence  by   the  word    that 

means  He  adopts,  this  letter  being  among  them, —  signifies   its    continuance,    'His    coming/     No 

and  is  true,  and  is  no  lie— thus  again  does  the  reference  is  made  to  the  time  of  His  return,  or  to 

apostle  glory  against  the  false  teachers, — and  even  the  possibility  of  their  living  on   earth  till   He 

as  it  taught  yon,  ye  aUde  in  him — thus  he  rejoices  should  come.      We  are  exhorted   to  'abide  to 

over  his  people  safe  5om  the  seducers.  Him ;'  and  whether  we  meet  Him  or  are  brought 

Ver.  28.  But  throughout  this  Epistle  the  human  with  Him,  the  confidence  will  be  the  same.    Its 

side  is  never  forgotten,  while  all  is  referred  finally  opposition  is  the  '  speechle^ness '  of  the  marriage 

to  the  indwelling  of  the  Son.  gocst,  '  ashamed  from  Him '  or  His  presence. 


Chapter  IL  29-III.  22. 

Fellowship  in  Regeneration^ 

29  T  F  ye  know  that  *  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  *  that  every  one  that  «ch.  a  y. 
A  doeth  righteousness  *is  born"  of  him.  Chap.  III.  i.  Be-  ^^j^'J; 
hold,  'what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  ^"^^'^i^,^. 
that  we  should  be  called  -'the  sons"  of '  God !  *  /therefore  the  ^^,1^;^'*^' 
2  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not  Beloved,  '  now  ^J^  ^*  J^ 
are  we  the  sons*  of  God  ;  *  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  *  what  we  ' G^u^i'ii*'' 
shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,*  «  we  shall  ^fcS.l^lJ; 

that  hath  this  hope  in  him '  '  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  * jilJiiir^t 


be  like  him  ;  *for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.     And  every  man  ^^^^  ^j, 

aC 

Rev.  zxu.  4. 
pure.  /aCor.  viLi. 

4  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law :  for 

5  *  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."     And  ye  know  that  *  he  «^«j-  j^-  *5; 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our'  sins ;  and  '  in  him  is  no  sin.  "j^Vij;'^* 

6  Whosoever  abideth  in  him   sinneth  not:   whosoever  sinneth    |^iiii-"» 

7  >hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  "  him.     Little  children,  ^  let  ^3  j^,?:** 
no  man  deceive  you:  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  ^y[^^^^,^>, 

8  even  as  he  is  righteous.    ''  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  ^^^^ 
devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.     For  this  pur-    Mat.r1H.3B. 
pose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  'that  he  might  destroy 'geb.|  14; 

9  the  works  of  the  devil.     Whosoever  is  born  "  of  God  *  doth  not    ^^\i 
commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth'"  in  him:  and  he  cannot  'Jh^iiu'Vi^. 

10  sin,  because  he  is  born  "  of  God.    *  In  this  the  children  of  God  ^^J;  J:**'* 
are  manifest,  and  ''the  children  of  the  devil:  whosoever  doeth  '^*'••■ 

•  perceive  ■  begotten  •  children  *  insert  and  such  we  are 

•  It  is  not  yet  made  manifest  •  if  he  shall  be  manifested 
'  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him 

•  Every  one  that  committeth  sin  committeth  also  lawlessness ;  and  sin  b 
lawlessness. 

•  omit  our         *•  knoweth  **  begotten  *"  abideth 
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not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  ^  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  wOl  it.  s. 
brother. 

11  For  this  is  "'the  message  that  ye  heard  ^from  the  beginning,  '^-^^ 

12  that  *  we  should  love  one  another.     Not  as  *Cain,  who  was  of  '^^\y^'\ 
that  *  wicked  one,"  and  slew  his  brother.     And  wherefore  slew  j{"^*iHLt4. 
he  him .^  'because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  <^£f^**^^^' 

'  so. 

13  righteous.     ''  Marvel  not,  my  "  brethren,  '  if  the  world  hate  you.  f  {°;  ^J;^ 

14  -^  We  know  'that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because -^jo'-^^^ 
we  love  the  brethren.     He  that  loveth  not  Ais  brother  '*  abideth 

15  in  death.  *  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  *  murderer:  and  *M*t.T.  ax, 
ye  know  that  *  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  ^^q^^^;^ 

16  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  0/ God,^*  'because  he  laid  down  /jolxv.  13, 
his  life  for  us:  and  **we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the '*'fxh^i[^i 

17  brethren.  But*  whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his*^"*"**' 
brother  have  need,"  and  '  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  "  '  ^*~^ ""  '• 

18  from  him,  ^how  dwelleth  "  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?     My  little  /eh.  ir.  aa 
children,  ^let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in"  tongue  ;  ''but  in  f  E»k.xxxm 
deed,  and  in  "*  truth.  r  a  jo.  x ; 

3  Jo-  *• 

19  And  hereby  we  know"  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 

20  assure  our  hearts  before  him.     For  if  our  heart "  condemn  us," 

2 1  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.     Beloved, 

'  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  '  have  we  confidence"  toward  {a?I;  i^';** 

22  God.  And  **  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because  *'  we  .ofV^ViT 
keep  his  commandments,  and  *  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  polVJ!  ^' 
in  his  sight  Wo/viu..,. 

"  the  evil  one  **  omit  my  *•  omit  his  brother 

^«  hereby  know  we  love  *'  beholdeth  his  brother  in  need 

'•  his  heart  or  compassion     *•  abideth      '^  with  the  "*  omit  in 

•*  Hereby  shall  we  know        **  before  him,  whereinsoever  our  heart 
^*  insert  because  •*  boldness 

Contents.  The  apostle  now  introduces  a  new  Christ  for  us.  The  ai>ostle  winds  up  the  subject 
onler  of  thought,  governed  by  the  idea  of  regenera-  (to  ver.  22)  by  showing  the  practical  issue  of 
tion  as  the  gift  of  lire  in  Christ  to  individual  man.  obedience  to  this  commandment  in  the  confidence 
He  first  (down  to  chap.  ill.  3)  dilates  on  its  glory  which  it  inspires  towards  God  as  the  Judge  of  our 
as  a  birth  of  God  ;  as  the  design  of  His  love  ;  as  hearts  and  the  Hearer  of  our  prayer. 
including  both  the  privilM:es  and  the  reality  of  _,  ,  .  ..  .^  >•  ^.  _»  ^  ^^. 
wnshipT  as  awaiting  its  full  dignity  at  the  revela-  The  glory  and  dtpiUy  of  re^eratton  and  adoptum, 
Uon  oi  Christ ;  and  as  inspiring  through  hope  the  ^''*  ^^'  ^"^  hereafter. 
energy  of  personal  sanctification.  Then  (to  ver.  10)  Ver.  29.  If  ye  know  that  he  it  lighteovu,  ye 
he  dwells  on  the  absolute  incompatibility  between  perceive  that  every  one  alao  who  doeth  right- 
the  regenerate  life  and  sin :  as  the  destruction  of  eonanesa  is  begotten  of  him.  This  sentence  is 
rin  is  the  object  of  Christ's  atoning  manifestation;  strictly  transitional,  and  therefore  of  necessity  may 
as  sin  is  inconsistent  with  abiding  in  Him  ;  and  as  be  interpreted  with  reference  as  well  to  what  pre- 
sin  is  the  mark  of  communion  with  the  devil.  By  cedes  as  to  what  follows.  Connected  with  the 
an  easy  transition  he  passes  to  the  essential  con-  words  immediately  going  before,  the  pronouns 
nection  between  regeneration  and  brotherly  love  must  refer  to  Christ,  from  whose  righteous  nature 
(down  to  ver.  18) :  showing  that  the  great  message  the  regenerate  receives  his  life,  his  righteous  con- 
to  the  regenerate  was  the  injunction  to  love  one  duct  declaring  the  fact  of  his  new  birth.  Perhaps 
another  ;  that  this  involves  the  abiding  difference  it  is  better  to  connect  them  with  the  whole  of  the 
between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  preceding  context.  'If,  after  all  that  has  been 
between  the  world  and  believers,  as  proved  from  said,  ye  know  that  God  is  righteous  with  whom 
Cain  downwards ;  that  brotherly  love  is  the  mark  ye  have  fellowship,  then  mark  the  inference  that 
of  regeneration  ;  and,  finally,  that  our  love  to  each  ye  who  abide  in  Him,  and  are  righteous  also, 
other  has  one  supreme  standard,  the  sacrifice  of  must  be  begotten  of  Him.     You  cannot  abide  IN 
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Him  but  ai  ye  are  born  of  Him.'  What  this 
new  aspect  of  life  in  Christ  means,  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  show.  This  verse  looks  forward  to 
all  that  follows:  it  is  in  some  sense  the  super- 
scription of  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle,  but 
especially  of  the  chapter  we  now  approach.  It 
may  seem  remarkable  that  SL  John  does  not 
bqgin  a  new  section  with  a  special  address  to  the 
'  little  children  ;'  but  that  address  has  been  heaxd 
just  before,  and  will  be  presently  repeated.  Again,  it 
may  appear  strange  that  he  should  pass  from  God  to 
Christ  and  from  Christ  to  God  with  no  mark  of  the 
change,  using  the  same  personal  pronoun  through- 
out. But  we  must  remember  that  the  apostle  regards 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  one  :  especially  here  so 
soon  after  the  words,  *  He  that  confesseth  the  Son 
hath  the  Father  also.*  There  would  indeed  be 
no  impropriety  in  referring  both  pronouns  to 
Christ :  lie  is  the  Righteous,  and  the  regenerate 
may  be  said  to  be  '  begotten  of  Him,'  just  as  He 
Himself  spoke  of  their  being  '  begotten  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit'  Bat  the  begetting,  which  is 
the  word  used  by  St  John  alone  fur  the  infusion 
of  a  new  life  into  the  soul,  is  commonly  referred 
to  the  Father  or  to  God.  Lastly,  though  the 
'  doing  of  righteousness '  leads  off  the  sentence, 
the  emphasis  is  not  on  it,  but  on  the  '  begotten 
of  Him.'  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that 
the  new  birth  must  be  approved  in  righteous  con- 
duct; here  the  order  is  inverted,  and  practical 
righteousness  infers  and  points  to  the  new  birth. 

Chap.  hi.  i.  Behold!  as  an  exclamation,  and 
thus  standing  alone,  occurs  only  here.  It  is  the 
tranquil  expression  of  adoring  wonder.  What 
manner  of  love  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon 
1x8:  this  expression  also  is  peculiar.  It  is  the 
kind  of  love  that  is  meant,  not  its  greatness,  nor 
its  unmerited  goodness,  llie  gift  of  love,  nowhere 
else  said  to  be  given,  should  not  be  limited  in 
meaning  to  demonstration  or  proof  or  token:  it 
is  love  itself  which  is  made  ours  ;  and  as  this  gift 
is  hereafter  bound  up  with  the  mission  of  the  Son, 
being  Indeed  jealously  restrained  to  the  atonement 
as  its  channel,  we  must  needs  think  here  of  that, 
though  unexpressed.     '  Herein  is  love.* 

That  we  ahonld  be  called  children  of  God;  and 
■nch  we  are.  'God'  indeed  'so  loved  the 
world,'  '  in  order  that  whosoever  believeth  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  But  that 
purpose  of  mercy  to  the  world  is  actually  reached 
m  believers;  and  the  design  ('that'  means  'in 
order  that')  in  their  case  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  result.  Still,  the  design  is 
uppermost ;  and  the  apostle  would  have  ^osen 
another  form  of  expression  if  he  had  meant  only 
the  great  love  shown  in  our  being  called  sons. 
Observe,  however,  that  '  sons  *  is  not  used,  but 
'  children ;'  St  Paul  uses  the  former  in  the  same 
connection,  but  St  John  limits  it  to  One.  Note 
also  the  manifest  distinction  between  the  'being 
called '  and  the  '  being '  children :  good  authorities 
support  the  addition  to  the  text  of  'such  we  are,' 
the  change  of  tense  simply  marking  the  emphasis 
of  the  distinction.  Although  in  the  Hebrew  idiom 
'to  be  called'  and  *to  be'  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing,  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
there  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  Even  in  the 
supreme  instance,  '  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God,'  the  Incarnate  who  •  is  *  eternally  the  Son  b 
*  called  *  such  with  special  reference  to  His  relation 
to  us.  St.  Paul  expresses  the  distinction  as 
adoption  and  renewal:   the  latter  signifying  the 


restoration  of  the  Divine  image,  the  former  its 
accompanying  privileges  of  liberty  and  inheritance. 
St  John  himself  illustrates  hb  own  meaning  in 
the  Gospel:  'To  them  gave  He  privilege  to 
become  the  children  of  GcS,  who  were  bom  not 
of  blood  but  of  God.'  But  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  The  two  unite  in  the  Christian 
sonship,  an  estate  which  has  a  glorious  expansion 
and  development  in  time  and  in  eternity:  the 
development  of  regeneration  being  into  the  perfect 
image  of  the  Saviour's  holiness,  that  of  adoption 
being  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  eternal  inherit- 
ance. To  this  the  apostle  now  proceeds ;  but, 
before  doing  so,  he  adds  a  reflection  in  harmony 
with  his  meditative  style.  For  this  cause  the 
world  knoweth  na  not,  becaose  it  knew  him 
not.  So  far  as  this  is  a  parenthesis,  it  is  easily 
explained.  The  apostle's  mind  is  still  occupied 
with  the  unanointed  world  of  the  last  chapter,  and 
he  is  about  to  return  to  it  almost  immediately : 
hence  the  echo  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  future.  But  it  is  not  strictly  a  parentheses. 
It  is  the  writer's  manner  to  think  and  write  in 
contrasts :  known  of  God,  we  are  unknown  to  the 
world.  '  For  this  cause  *  gives  the  more  general 
rea-son:  because  our  new  birth  is  a  mystery  of 
Divine  gift  and  grace,  the  world,  not  having  this 
gift,  understands  it  not  'The  natural  man 
knoweth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;'  and  this 
secret  of  regeneration  is  beyond  the  search  of  the 
unregenerate  faculty:  life  alone  understands  life. 
The  second  '  because '  gives  a  profound er  reason 
for  the  former  reason  itself.  '  It  knew  Him  not* 
points  to  the  world's  rejection  of  the  Father  mani- 
fested in  His  Son  as  one  great  act  of  wilful  ignor- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  which  is  still 
continued.  The  world's  ignorance  of  God  has 
assumed  a  new  character.  *  O  righteous  Father,  the 
world  hath  not  known  Thee,*  the  Lord  said  on  the 
eve  of  His  final  rejection.  He  added,  '  But  these 
have  known  that  lliou  didst  send  Me.'  And 
again  He  said,  '  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know 
that  it  hated  Me  before  it  hated  you.  *  ITie  ground 
of  the  world's  n^;ative  inability  to  understand  the 
children  of  God  and  positive  hatred  of  them  is  its 
rejection  of  their  Lord. 

Ver.  2.  Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of  God. 
This  new  address  is  appropriate  to  the  sharers  in 
common  of  the  love  of  God.  The  affirmation 
that  follows,  repeating  the  solemn  'children  of 
God,*  is  most  emphatic  :  '  we  possess  this  sacred 
privilege,  though  the  world  acknowledge  us  not ; 
nor  look  we  for  anything  higher ;  there  can  be  no 
greater  title  in  earth  or  heaven.'  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  apostle  has  just  spoken  of 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  of  our  abiding 
spiritually  in  Him  till  then,  lest  we  be  ashamed 
to  see  His  countenance.  As  He  had  this  in  His 
mind  in  writing,  we  must  not  forget  it  in  our* 
exposition  of  what  follows. 

And  it  hath  not  yet  been  manifested  what 
we  shall  be :  we  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  mani- 
fested, we  shall  be  like  him,  since  we  shall  see 
him  STen  as  he  is.  There  is  no  contrast  between 
the  now  and  the  then  :  the  thought  naturally 
passes  onward  'to  see  the  end.*  Yet  there  is  no 
aid  from  experience:  'it  hath  not  been  mani- 
fested ;  *  that  is,  what  kind  of  inheritance  awaits 
us  has  never  yet  been  seen,  nor  will  it  be  seen 
until  He  appear.  'But' — though  there  is  no 
*  but  *  in  the  terse  sentence — '  we  know  by  certain 
inference  what  we  know  not  by  actual  ticU  that, 
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"when  He  appears,  our  highest  hope  will  be  satis- 
fied in  our  perfect  conformity,  in  body  and  soul 
and  spirit,  to  Ills  image.  This  we  know  ;  for  we 
luive  the  promise  of  His  prayer  that  we  shall  be 
-with  Him  where  He  is  and  behold  His  ^lory. 
Since  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  which  is  our 
utmost  happiness,  we  must  needs  be  perfectly  like 
Him,  which  is  our  utmost  blessedness.  Although, 
as  has  been  said,  St  John  does  not  carefully  dis- 
tin{;uish  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  who 
reveals  Him,  we  must  suppose  the  virion  of  Jesus 
to  be  here  meant.  God  'dwelleth  in  light  un- 
approachable ;  *  Him  *  no  man  bath  seen,  nor  can 
see.'  Hence  the  beatific  vision  of  God  'face  to 
&ce '  refers  to  '  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Of  the  eternal  City 
it  is  said  :  *  '1  he  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  Lamp  thereof.*  >>ote  that  the 
emphasis  does  not  rest  upon  the  'seeing,'  but 
upon  the  'being  like.'  Further,  that  the  final 
glorification  into  the  image  of  Christ  is  never  said 
to  be  the  result  of  seeing  it ;  but,  conversely, 
likeness  to  Him,  the  prerogative  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  the  preparation  for  seeing.  I'he  transfor- 
mation which  lollows  from  'reflecting  as  a  mirror 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  *  has  to  do  with  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  this  life ;  and  will  be  found  in  the  next 
▼erse.  Lastly,  the  likeness  here  spoken  of  is  left 
indefinite  :  it  is  not  equality,  it  is  not  identification, 
it  is  not  absorption.  It  is  not  the  same  word 
which  is  used  concerning  the  '  sons  of  the  resurrec- 
tion '  who  shall  be  '  equal  to  the  angels ; '  it  is  not 
the  same  word  which  is  used  concerning  Christ's 
equality  with  the  Father ;  but  it  is  the  same  that 
is  used  of  His  taking  the  '  likeness  of  man.'  And 
this  most  profoundly  touches  its  meaning  here.  He 
as  a  servant  was  '  like  as  we  ARE,'  but  He  is  now 

florified.      We  shall  be  hereafter  'like  Him  as 
ie  IS.*    Meditation  and  faith  and  hope  must  fill 
up  the  thought. 

Ver.  3.  And  BTezy  one  that  hath  this  hope  set 
on  him  pnrifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. 
That  the  'calling' and  the  'being,' the  privilege 
and  the  reality,  may  be  hereafter  eternal  y  one 
and  indistinguishable,  the  children  of  God  must  in 
this  life  become  like  the  Son  in  His  purity :  the 
Divine  gift  will  be  consummated  as  a  gilt  when 
the  Son  is  revealed ;  but  it  is  consummated 
in  this  world  not  without  human  co-operation. 
Here  alone  St.  John  calls  in  the  energy  of 
Christian  hope:  its  object  is  the  appearing  of 
Christ,  it  is  'set  on  Him ;'  within  the  soul  it  is 
an  incentive :  the  faith  which  worketh  by  love 
worketh  by  hope  also.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
'purifieth  himself*  will  best  be  understood  by 
collating  it  with  '  doeth  righteousness  :  *  the  latter 
is  a  complete  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
law,  the  former  is  the  deliverance  from  all  interior 
sin;  the  latter  is  our  finished  justification,  the 
former  is  our  entire  sanctification.  Christ  is  the 
standard  of  both:  'even  as  He  is  righteous,' 
'even  as  He  is  pure.'  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  connotes  the  idea  that  He  became  what  He 
is.  '  He  IS  pure,'  and  that  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  the  Divine  holiness  is  essentially  in  Him . 
•  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  *  That  He  is  called 
'  pure '  and  not  '  holy  *  has  two  reasons.  First,  it 
springs  from  the  idea  of  our  '  purifying  ourselves.' 
Secondly,  it  is  more  limited  than  'holy,'  and  re- 
fers to  His  human  nature  as  free  from  the  stain 
that  all  other  human  nature  has.  It  is  never  used 
of  Gody  bat  is  strictly  appropriate  to  God  incar- 
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nate.  Then  our  purifying  ourselves  has  reference 
to  the  gradual  attainment  of  that  entire  deliver- 
ance from  the  stain  of  sin — not  undiastity  or  any 
specific  form  of  it — which  is  represented  in  the 
first  chapter  as  the  effect  of  Christ's  blood.  The 
word  there  used  St.  Paul  adopts  to  express  our 
own  evil :  '  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  defile- 
ment.* St.  John  keeps  that  for  the  Divine  work, 
and  uses  a  term  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
agree  with  him  in  adopting  for  the  human  act : 
'Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls'  (i  Pet.  i.  22); 
'  Purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded '  (Jas.  iv.  8). 

Jiegeneralwn  and  sinning  incompcUibU :  first  con" 
sidered  with  reference  to  our  union  with 
Christ  as  manifested  to  take  away  sin,  and 
our  true  knowledge  of  him;  attd  then  secondly 
with  reference  to  the  utter  abolition  of  our 
fellowship  with  the  DeviL 

In  the  former  part  of  the  section  the  thought  of 
the  Son  of  God  predominates ;  in  the  latter,  the 
thought  of  the  author  of  evil.  The  same  truth  is 
then  referred  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
And  the  whole  is  closed  by  a  summary  assertion 
of  the  contrariety  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  devil. 

Ver.  4.  Every  one  that  doeth  sin  transgresseth 
also  the  law :  and  sin  is  transgression  of  law. 
And  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sins :  and  in  him  is  no  sin.  The  apostle 
reverts  to  the  proposition  that  began  this  second 
part,  that  the  regenerate  as  bom  of  God  doeth 
righteousness  because  God  is  righteous.  In  the 
interval  he  has  dilated  on  the  privileges,  present 
and  future,  of  the  state  of  sonship ;  ending  with 
the  sanctifying  effect  of  the  hope  of  being  like 
Christ  at  His  manifestation  in  glory.  Now,  he 
comes  back  to  the  first  manifestation  of  Christ,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  render  righteousness  possible 
by  His  atonement  and  obligatory  by  His  example. 
But  righteousness  is  something  different  from 
purification :  to  be  righteous  as  He  is  righteous 
is  more  than  being  pure  even  as  He  b  pure. 
Righteousness  is  that  '  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments *  (chap.  ii.  4)  and  '  doing  His  will '  (chap. 
iL  17)  which  had  been  spoken  of  before.  To  be 
pure  from  sin  is  to  be  cleansed  from  its  indwell- 
ing; to  be  righteous  is  to  be  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  law :  it  is  the  opposite  of  '  law- 
lessness* here,  which  contradicts  express  ordin- 
ance, and  of  'unrighteousness*  in  chap.  v.  17, 
which  is  the  absence  of  the  internal  principle  of 
right.  Collating  these  passages,  we  learn  that  sin 
and  violation  of  law  (for  '  lawlessness '  does  not 
express  the  full  idea)  and  the  principle  of  wrong 
within  are  synonymous  and  co-extensive  terms. 
Now  in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  '  the  Lamb 
of  God  beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  *  Qohn 
i.  29),  '  was  manifested  to  put  away  or  annul  sin ' 
(Ileb.  ix.  26).  St.  John  refers  to  the  Baptist's 
word,  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  as  well 
known  :  '  Behold,'  said  the  forerunner ;  and  the 
exclamation  pointed  to  that  Son  of  God,  the  Only- 
begotten  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and 
was  manifested  '  to  take  away ' — not  to  bear  it  by 
imputation,  though  that  is  implied  —  sin  as  un- 
righteousness :  to  abolish  in  His  people  the  very 
principle  of  opposition  to  law  and  deviation  from 
right.  For  this  is  the  real  connection  between  the 
two  verses.  We  shall  see  presently  that  St.  John 
has  the  Antinomian  in  view,  who  asserted  that  the 
abolition  of  sin  meant  the  abolition  of  law.     Here, 
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however,  he  only  declares  that  the  design  of  the 
Saviour's  manifestation  was  to  take  away  not  law, 
but  transgressiuo  of  law.  The  manifestation  in- 
cludes the  whole  process  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
'  In  Him  is  no  sin/  of  unrighteousness  as  defined 
above,  which  would  have  prevented  His  offering 
from  being  that  of  perfect  obedience  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  an  undertone  supplied  by  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans;  St.  Johns  sublime  view  of  the 
atoning  work  does  not  linger  upon  any  vindica- 
tion of  its  perfection. 

Ven;.  5, 6,  7.  And  in  him  is  no  ain.  Whoaoever 
aUdeth  in  mm  dnneth  not :  ▼hofloever  aiimeth 
bath  not  seen  him,  neither  knoveth  him.  II  y 
little  children,  let  no  man  lead  yon  aitray:  lie 
that  doeth  righteooanev  it  righteons,  even  as  ha 
is  xighteooa.  Here  first  enters  the  apostle's  high 
testimony  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  estate  of 
fellowship  with  Christ :  a  testimony  which  re- 
curs again  and  again,  and  b  finally  made  one 
of  the  three  summary  pomts  of  the  whole 
Epistle.  Interpretations  of  his  testimony  differ 
according  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  those  who 
offer  them  :  their  classification  is  needless  here, 
as  each  will  appear  in  its  place.  Sufnce  it  to 
say  that  St.  John  in  every  case  exphins  his 
own  meaning  m  the  context ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  leading  methods  of  exposition  have  each 
its  measure  of  truth  when  itself  is  rightly  ex- 
pounded. In  this  passage  the  keynote  is  the  danger 
of  being  led  astray.  St  John  addresses  his 
readers  by  the  affectionate  term  which  bespeaks 
the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  and  warns  them 
against  a  deception  which  he  regards  as  even  in 
their  case  possible.  The  deceiver  is  no  other  than 
the  worker  of  iniquity  who  thinks  himself  released 
from  law,  and  would  and  might  induce  them  to 
follow  him.  To  say  *  that  we  have  no  sin '  is  in 
chap.  i.  8  self-deception  ;  to  say  that  we  may 
know  Christ  and  'continue  in  sin'  (using  St. 
Paul's  phrase)  is,  after  being  saved,  to  be  deceived 
by  anotiier  :  in  the  former  case  the  Christian  life 
has  not  begun,  in  the  latter  it  is  endangered  from 
without.  The  deception  looks  back  to  the  nega- 
tive assertion  of  ver.  6,  and  forward  to  the  positive 
assertion  of  ver.  7,  and  might  have  occupied  its 
own  verse  between  them.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  whole  argument  is  in  that  grand  nega- 
tion :  'in  Him  there  is  no  sin,'  the  'is'  is  the  eternal 
present  of  that  Son  of  God  '  whose  glory  is  that  of 
the  Only-begotten,  full  of  grace  and  truth.*  The 
deceiver  might  not  challenge  that :  although  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  a  certain  germ  of 
unrighteousness  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  with  our  fallen  nature  which  the  Redeemer 
expelled  from  Himself;  or  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  at  least  the  po5ksibility  of 
sinning  in  the  tempted  Saviour.  We  may  be 
sure  that  neither  of  these  notions  ever  beclouded 
the  apostle's  apprehension  of  his  Lord,  the  Son  of 
God  manifestoi  in  flesh.  '  Whosoever  abideth  in  * 
this  sinless  Being  himself  sinneth  not :  '  out  of 
riis  fulness  he  receives  grace  upon  grace,'  in  con- 
tinuous and  sufficient  measure  to  keep  him  from 
sin  :  the  abiding  is  the  condition,  and  it  is  the 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  word.  Ihis  is 
admitted  by  many,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  ideal 
state  of  a  man  in  Christ :  an  ideal  it  is,  just  as  it  is 
an  ideal  in  Christ ;  but  no  more.  The  word  is  in- 
appropriate, however  true  in  itself,  if  it  is  regarded 
as  distinguished  from  the  realization.  The  con- 
verse follows,  as  usual  with  changed  terms:  'he 


that  sinneth,'  as  the  characteristic  of  his  lif^  and 
sinneth  while  professing  to  believe  in  Jesns,  'hath 
not  seen  Him,'  never  saw  Him  nor  sees  Him  now, 
with  that  spiritual  eye  that  'beholds  the  ^ory  of 
the  Only-begotten,  fiiU  of  grace  and  truth,  — for  it 
seems  evident  that  St.  Ji<hii  is  thinking  of  his  own 
Prologue ;  nor  indeed  has  ever  come  to  any  savmg 
knowledge  of  Him  whatever.  So  far  from  abid- 
ing in  Him,  he  has  never  had  any  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  Him-:  the  order  with  St.  John  is  to 
know,  to  see,  and  to  abide  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
is  eternal  life.  With  regard  to  the  latter  decep- 
tion, St.  John  adopts  the  positive  tone,  th  'Uj^h  a 
negation  is  implied  :  declaring  what  had  been  the 
issue  in  his  mind  from  the  l^ginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  through 
regenerati  n  imputed  to  the  believer.  What  then 
was  the  delusion  to  which  they  were  exposed? 
That,  evidently,  of  supposing  that  a  man  m^t  be 
in  a  state  of  righteousness,  accepted  as  '  righteous^' 
without  doing  the  works  of  righteoosness.  Here 
then  the  apostle  identifies  the  works  of  righteoio- 
ness  and  the  character  of  righteousness ;  still  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  deeds  evidence  <^  the 
state.  He  whose  practice,  inward  and  ootward, 
in  thought  and  word  and  spirit,  is  conformed  to 
the  law,  and  only  he,  b  in  the  si|^ht  of  God 
righteous.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  final 
words  'as  He  is  righteous.*  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  are  intended  to  obviate  perversion  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  our  'being  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him,'  as  if  the  meaning 
were  that  we  are  as  well  as  are  accounted  righteous 
in  Jesus,  that  is,  through  seeing  Him  and  knowii^ 
Him  and  abiding  in  Him.  I'he  simplest  view  is 
tliat  Christ  is  the  stan<lard,  as  of  our  holiness  and 
of  our  filial  dignity,  so  al>o  of  our  righteousness. 
'  Even  as  He  is '  refers  to  all  the  three,  and  in  the 
most  marked  manner.  How  far  we  may  con- 
form to  that  standard  is  a  question  that  most  be 
answered  with  caution  :  'as He  is'  does  not  refer 
to  a  participation  in  the  Lord's  perfect  righteous- 
ness m  the  most  absolute  sense  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  righteousness  as  a  principle  of  universal 
obedience  to  the  law  is  by  the  whole  strain  of  the 
present  argument  suppose  1  to  be  reflected  in  us. 
As  our  regenerate  life  is  His  life  in  us,  so  our  puri- 
fication is  to  be  as  He  is  pure,  and  our  righteous- 
ness as  He  is  righteous. 

Vem.  8, 9.  Od  that  doeth  ain  la  of  the  devil ; 
for  the  devil  ainneth  ftom  the  beginning.  To 
thia  end  waa  the  Son  of  God  manifeated,  that  he 
might  deatroy  the  wprka  of  the  deviL  This  pas- 
sage is,  taken  altogether,  unparalleled  in  Scripture: 
as  deep  in  its  mystery  as  it  is  clear  in  its  exiires' 
sion.  As  the  doing  of  righteousness  was  in  diapw 
ii.  29  made  the  proof  of  a  birth  from  God,  so  now 
the  doing  of  sin,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  life, 
is  made  the  evidence  of  an  origination,  though  not 
a  birth,  from  Satan.  St.  John  here,  as  almost 
everywhere,  reproduces  the  teaching  of  Christ  is 
his  own  Gospel :  '  Ye  are  of  your  faSier  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  it  is  your  will  to  do' 
(John  viii.  44) ;  where  the  same  '  of'  is  used.  The 
following  '  begotten  of  God '  renders  it  needless 
that  he  should  mark  the  difference  between  the 
relation  of  the  regenerate  to  God  and  the  relation 
of  sinners  to  the  wicked  one.  Moreover,  that 
difference  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  words 
ensuing,  '  The  devil  sinneth  from  the  banning,' 
which  means  that  all  sin  had  its  origin  in  him, 
and  that,  as  sin  began  with  him,  and  came  among 
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men  through  his  temptation,  all  who  commit  sin 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  htm  and  belong  to 
his  family,  adopted  into  it,  as  it  were,  though  not 
bom  again  or  from  below.  Wherever  there  is  sin 
St.  John  regards  it  as  a  work  of  the  devil,  using 
bmnan  instruments:  *He  sinneth  alvraysand  every- 
where.* The  relation  to  sin,  and  sin  in  its  relation 
to  him,  '  the  Son  of  God  * — thus  solemnly  intro- 
duced as  the  antagonist  of  Satan — was  manifested 
*to  destroy,'  that  is,  to  dissolve  or  do  away  or 
break  up  as  an  organized  fabric  or  organizing 
principle.  He  came  not  '  to  destroy '  the  law  of 
righteousness,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  He  came  to  destroy 
the  *law  of  sin,'  the  Satanic  law.  The  accom- 
plishment of  both  designs  rpns  on  in  parallel  lines : 
the  former  is  accomplished  in  him  that  doeth 
righteousness;  the  latter  in  him  who  ceases  'to 
do  sin.'  Nothing  can  be  more  express  than  the 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  tne  devil;  and 
notmng  can  he  plainer  than  that  the  destruction  of 
his  works  is  strictly  limited  to  the  abolition  of  his 
power  over  man  throujgh  the  redemption  of  the 
cross,  and  of  his  power  in  man  through  the  Spirit 
of  r^eneration.  St  John  keeps  Uie  words  of 
Christ  in  view  in  every  word  he  here  writes.  For 
the  rest,  he  altogether  abstains  from  allusion  to 
the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  Satan,  as  also 
from  allusion  to  the  final  issues  in  relation  to  him : 
his  organized  works,  as  a  system  of  anti-righteous- 
ness shall  be  dissolved — for  Christ  cannot  have 
appeared  in  vain — and  that  is  all  that  is  said.  In 
fact,  this  dark  subject  is  introduced  solely  to 
impress  the  fact  that  they  who  are  Christ's  are  by 
that  very  fact  removed  from  the  sphere  and  the 
system  of  sin. 

Ver.  9.  WlxMoeveriB  begotten  of  God  doeth  no 
■in;  bccanse  his  leed  abideth  in  him:  and  he 
cannot  lin  beoauM  he  is  begotten  of  Ck)d.  This 
third  view  of  the  contrariety  between  sin  and  the 
estate  of  regeneration  somewhat  changes  the 
ground.  The  Divine  Spirit  comes  in,  here  called 
the  seed  or  principle  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul. 
He  has  not  been  mentioned  as  yet  in  the  Epistle  ; 
but  in  the  second  chapter  He  was  the  chrisma  or 
unction  upon  believers ;  now,  by  analogy.  He  is 
the  sperma  or  seed  within  them.  The  abiding  of 
'the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  within  the 
spirit  is  perpetual  freedom  from  *  the  law  of  sin 
and  death'  (Rom.  viii.  3).  This  central  word 
looks  back  to  the  former  clause  and  forward  to  the 
latter.  He  who  has  in  him  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
'  doeth  not  sin  :'  he  abhors  the  remainder  of  it  in 
his  nature,  he  has  renounced  the  works  of  Satan, 
he  maintains  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  his 
life  is  governed  by  righteousness.  He  may  grieve 
the  Spirit,  and  may  fall  into  sin,  ns  the  apostle 
himself  says  in  chap.  ii.  I  ;  but  living  in  the 
Spirit,  and  walking  in  the  Spirit,  this  he  will  not 
do :  *  he  sinneth  not,'  and  abstinence  from  the  act 
of  sin  is  his  mark  and  his  privilege.  When  it  is 
added  that  '  he  cannot  sin,  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  'cannot'  as  referring  to  the  moral  impossi- 
bility of  a  regenerate  soul  violating  the  principle  or, 
Bs  it  were,  instinct  of  his  new  lite.  The  child  of 
God  can  sin  ;  bat  the  act  of  sinning,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  suspends  his  life  ;  and,  as  we  are  told 
in  chap.  v.  16,  life  must  be  given  to  him  again 
when  he  sins  not  unto  death.  The  three  usual 
methods  of  relieving  the  oifHcuIty  of  the  passage 
have  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  them  as  applied 
to  the  three  clauses  of  this  verse.  The  first  certainly 
gives  the  Christian  ideal,  that  a  regenerate  soul 
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'sinneth  not:*  this,  however,  is  the  normal 
Christian  state  of  one  who  lives  in  the  Spirit,  a 
realized  ideal.  The  second  allows  us  to  say  that 
the  regenerate  as  regenerate  sins  not,  though  he 
may  suffer  sin  :  the  possible  antinomian  abuse  of 
this  truth  does  not  invalidate  it  The  only  sin 
St  John  considers  possible  to  a  pure  Christian  is 
the  act  which  he  mourns  over  as  soon  as  com- 
mitted, which  he  carries  to  his  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  and  which,  being  forgiven  and  washed 
away,  is  not  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
living  Seed,  who  still  preserves  in  him  his  better 
self.  The  third  lays  them  upon  the  perfect  tenses, 
'  He  that  has  been  and  still  is  in  a  confirmed 
r^enerate  state  cannot  sin.'  Undoubtedly  an 
abiding  and  consummated  regeneration  tends  to 
make  sin  more  and  more  impossible ;  St  John's 
perfect  regeneration,  however,  is  not  such  as 
improving  on  or  perfecting  itself,  but  as  the  true 
Divine  hfe  of  the  Son  consummating  the  pre- 
liminary spiritual  movements  that  lead  to  it. 

Ver.  10.  In  this  the  children  of  Qod  are  mani- 
fest, and  the  children  of  the  devil:  whosoever 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother.  Three  things 
are  observable  here.  First,  this  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  shows  that  the  apostle's  pre- 
dominant aim  has  been  to  establish  clearly  the 
sights  and  tokens  by  which  the  world  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  church,  l^he  '  manifest '  is  not  to 
the  eye  of  God  alone,  though  to  His  supremely 
and  infallibly,  but  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  'doing sin'  and  the  'doing  righteousness'  are 
the  works  of  the  '  children  of  God '  by  regenera- 
tion, and  '  the  children  of  the  devil '  by  imitation. 
St  John  knows  no  third  class ;  and  the  fact  that 
he  speaks  of  the  broad  characters  that  stamp  the 
two  must  throw  its  influence  back  upon  the  mter^ 
pretation  of  all  that  precedes.  Secondly,  he 
makes  it  plain  that  his  chief  polemic  is  against  the 
spurious  Christians  who  strove  to  reconcile  know- 
ledge of  Christ  with  relaxed  morality.  And, 
thirdly,  he  introduces  at  the  close  the  idea  of 
'brotherly  love,'  not  as  strictly  synonymous  with 
righteousness,  but  yet  as  in  a  certain  sense  the 
pith  and  compendium  of  it  This  point  is  now 
taken  up  in  what  follows. 

TAt  relation  of  regenereUion  to  brotherly  hue, 

Ver.  II.  For  this  is  the  message  which  ye 
heard  fh>m  the  beginning,  that  we  should  loye 
one  another.  There  is  deep  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  message,'  which  seems  here,  as  in  the  first 
utterance  concerning  the  God  of  light,  to  introduce 
a  fundamental  truth ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
this  message  is  in  what  follows  dwelt  upon  in  its 
contrasts  and  deductions  just  as  that  early  message 
was:  it  is  like  a  second  and  a  new  great  announce- 
ment. The  '  commandment '  of  chap.  ii.  7  is  as 
it  were  carried  higher:  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  religion  'from  the  beginning'  delivered 
m  successive  proclamations.  '  That  we  should  love' 
must  have  its  force :  this  has  been  the  design  of  alL 

Ver.  12.  Not  as  Cain  was  of  the  evil  one,  and 
slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he  himf 
Because  his  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's 
righteous.  The  construction  of  the  first  clause 
should  not  be  mended  by  any  adiliiional  words. 
Cain  and  Abel  were  the  first  historical  examples 
of  the  difference  between  regenerate  love  and 
unregenerate  hate.  But  the  opposite  to  love  is 
alone  here  exhibited.     The  first  reason  that  he 
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slew  his  brother  is  that  he  was  '  of  the  evil  one  :* 
he  was  not  '  of  God.'  The  second  Is  the  former 
in  another  form :  as  righteousness  is  the  fruit  and 
test  of  the  new  birth,  Cain's  evil  deeds  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  reason  of  his  murderous 
violence.  'I'hirdly,  in  this  conden«<ed  sentence  is 
included  the  thought  that  the  righteow^ness  of  the 
children  of  God  evokes  for  ever  the  hatred  of  the 
unrighteous.  The  devil  is  here  *the  evil  one,' 
because  of  the  'evil  works'  following;  and  it 
must  be  noted  that  St.  John  here  gives  his 
authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
both  as  to  the  devil's  relation  to  Cain  and  the 
reason  of  Cain's  hatred. 

Vers.  13,  14,  15.  Cain  becomes  'the  world,' 
and  Abel  '  you  ;*  the  emphasis  resting  on  these  two 
words. 

Ver.  14.  There  is  no  exhortation  in  this.  Faith- 
ful to  the  thought  of  the  great  message,  the 
apostle  says :  We  know  that  we  ha^a  paMed  out 
of  death  into  life.  Here  the  transition  is  re- 
garded as  perfect ;  and  the  evidence  to  ourselves 
iSf^becanae  we  love  the  brethzen.  Not,  '  We 
are  now  in  the  life  because  we  love ;'  but,  'Because 
we  love  we  know.'  Love  is  not  the  cause,  but  the 
fruit  and  evidence  of  regeneration.  He  that 
loveth  not  abideth  in  death :  the  love  is  here 
general.  But  in  the  next  verse  it  is  made  specific  in 
two  ways:  Brst,  it  is  whoeoever  hateth  hia  brother 
— not  to  love  is  to  hate ;  and,  secondly,  he  who 
hateth  ia  a  morderer— with  allusion  to  Cain,  and 
to  one  behind  Cain  who  '  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning.'  The  remainder  of  the  verse  must  be 
regarded  as  an  ap])eal  to  the  Chri>tian  or  human 
instinct :  Ye  know  that  no  mnzderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  The  abiding  is 
simply  an  echo  of  the  former:  it  says  nothing 
about  his  having  harl  it  and  lost  it,  or  as  to  his 
not  retaining  it  hereafter;  but  is  quite  genera),  as 
when  our  Lord  said, '  Ye  have  not  My  word  abiding 
in  you.'  The  arfi[ument  is  an  apostrophe  :  '  Nu 
man  who  would  destroy  life  can  have  life  in  him- 
self.' Mark,  finally,  that  the  last  words  declare 
•  eternal  life*  to  he  the  true  Divine  life  of  regenera- 
tion or  fellowship  with  God,  not  life  as  mere  con- 
tinuance in  being.  There  would  be  no  meaning 
in  *  hath  not  abiding  life  abiding  in  him.' 

Vers.  16,  17,  18.  Nothing  in  the  whole  Epistle 
is  more  impressive  or  more  afi'ecting  than  the 
point  of  juncture  in  the  following  words.  Against 
the  hate  and  the  murder  is  set  the  supreme 
example  of  self-sacrificing  love.  But  behind  this 
there  is  the  transition  from  the  principle  that  the  life 
of  sonship  must  be  a  life  of  charity  to  the  thought 
of  that  love  which  gave  us  the  life  in  the  gift  of  the 
Son.  We  may  here  resume  the  words,  *  Behold, 
what  manner  of  lovel'  Here  we  have  the 
standard  of  the  charity  which  we  must  set  before 
us  as  our  aim. 

Hereby  know  we  love,  becanae  he  laid  down 
bis  life  for  na.  Not  '  the  love  of  God  'or  'of 
the  Father  *  as  yet,  though  that  will  come  ;  but 
love  in  its  eternal  essence  and  solitary  manifesta- 
tion, as  the  last  expression  and  first  source  of  all 
charity.  *  Because  He ' — there  is  only  One  to  be 
thought  of  here — '  sacrificed  His  life  for  our  advan- 
tage:' this  expression,  occurring  only  in  St.  John, 
is  chosen  out  of  many  that  might  have  been  used 
in  order  to  combine  His  pattern  in  men  with  our 
imitation.  'Which  thing  is  true  in  Him  and 
in  us.'  And  we  ought  refers  not  merely  to  our 
duty  of  imitation,  but  to  the  obligation  resulting 


from  the  fellowship  of  the  love  common  to  Him 
and  to  His  people.  The  essence  of  love  b  the 
impartation  of  self  to  others  ;  towards  those  who 
need  it,  it  is  self-sacrifice :  in  Christ  there  was  the 
layin?  down  or  pledging  His  soul  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  or  ransom  price  ;  but  these  last  ideas  are 
not  expressed  here,  because  the  apostle  is  hasten- 
ing to  our  imitation,  which  must  simply  be  the 
'having  laid  down  our  individual  lives'  in  will  and 
intention  for  the  brethren,  the  consummate  act  of 
self-devotion  being  left  to  the  will  of  God. 

Then  follow  two  clauses,  one  of  contrast,  the 
other  of  exhortation.  '  How  abideth  the  love  of 
God,  thus  shown  in  Christ,  as  a  proof  of  regenera- 
tion in  him  who,  having  the  waiia*B  ■nstenanoe  of 
life,  ahntteth  hia  heart  againat  his  brother'a  need 
— which  he  beholds  sensibly  appealing  to  him?' 
The  strength  of  the  terms  must  not  be  overlooked. 
So  far  from  giving  himself,  he  will  not  give  his 
mere  earthly  ^oods;  and  he  closes  his  heart 
instead  of  opening  it  for  the  sacrifice  of  liCe.  This 
betokens  the  utter  absence  of  the  ideal  life.  But 
the  exhortation  is  a  warning  to  those  who  have  iL 
Let  na  not  love  in  word,  neither  with  the  tongae, 
bnt  in  deed  and  tmth:— Christ  loved  in  both, 
and  so  must  we  love.  But  more  than  that :  the 
word  may  be  a  sound  theory,  uttered  only  in  idle 
language,  without  reality;  therefore  'let  us  not 
love  in  tongue  only,  but  in  truth.' 

The  privily  ofamfidcnce. 

Vers.  19-22.  Hereby :  this  looks  back,  taking; 
up  the  word  'truth,'  according  to  the  well-known 
habit  of  the  writer  in  beginning  a  new  theme. 
But  he  deepens  the  meaning  of  the  word  :  as 
everywhere,  the  particle  'of  points  to  a  source, 
the  streams  of  which  flow  into  the  soul.  The 
truth  is  the  life  of  God  viewed  as  a  perfect  re- 
velation :  '  the  truth  in  us '  and  '  we  are  of  the 
truth '  are  counterparts.  Shall  we  know  keeps 
up  the  running  thought  of  the  chapter,  the  per- 
sonal evidence  of  regeneration,  but  with  reference 
to  a  future  contingency  referred  to  in  the  next 
verse.  And  ihall  aaanre  onr  heart :  shall  per- 
suade our  doubting  heart  to  give  up  its  doubt, 
or  our  accusing  heart  to  appeal  to  Gcd  against  its 
own  accusation.  Before  him,  whereinsoever 
onr  heart  condemn  na.  *  Before  Him '  is  not  in 
His  future  judgment,  but  in  His  sight  before  whose 
awful  presence  the  Christian  always  lives,  the 
supreme  Lord  whose  vicegerent  conscience  is  in 
the  soul.  The  *  heart '  as  here  used  is  the  '  con- 
science '  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  ;  but  Mrith  this 
difference,  that  they  use  a  word  which  makes  pro- 
minent the  knowledge  in  the  moral  consciousness 
(which  is  conscience),  while  St.  John  emphasizes 
the  feeling  or  the  pang  of  that  knowledge. 
'  Whereinsoever  : '  a  careful  consideration  (the 
detail  of  which  cannot  here  be  entered  into)  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  right  reading 
of  the  word  translated  *  For  if  in  our  Version; 
and  that  there  is  no  stop  before  it,  but  that  '  we 
shall  assure '  runs  on  to  the  next  verse. 

Three  things  must  be  remembered  before  we 
proceed  :  first,  that  the  word  is  '  accuse '  and  not 
'condemn,'  for  there  is  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
court;  secondly,  that  the  accusation,  while  more 
or  less  lunited  to  defects  in  brotherly  love,  has 
a  universal  reference,  as  the  last  words  of  ver. 
22  show ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  passage  is  consolatory  from  beginning  to  end. 
Beoanae  God  ia  greater  than  onr  heart :  this  is 
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m  most  affecting,  and  unique,  expression  of  the 
blessed  truth  that  God  in  the  evangelical  economy 
IS  the  Controller  of  conscience :  it  is  He  who 
leally  *  persuades'  it,  though  St.  John,  as  his 
manner  is,  gives  to  man's  faith  the  office  of 
God's  mercy.  And  knoweth  all  things.  '  And  ' 
has  an  obvious  force :  He  who  searcheth  the 
heart  knoweth  what  is  the  deep,  hidden,  inex- 
tinguishable mind  of  the  heart.  St.  John  beard 
long  before  an  anticipatory  commentary  on  his 
own  words :  '  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ; 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.*  Our  little  heart 
has  some  measure  of  compassion  for  the  suffering 
brother ;  His  greater  heart  will  not  fail  to  have 
compassion  on  us  in  our  sincerity.  It  is  as  if 
the  words  were  chosen  to  signify  this  :  *  con- 
demn' is  *to  know  against  myself;'  God  may 
be  said  •  to  know  for  us.'  Finally,  God  knoweth 
His  own  Gospel  of  atonement,  the  mystery  of 
which  is  that  the  righteous  charge  of  conscience 
is  righteously  silenced.  But  this  passes  from 
pure  exposition  to  the  function  of  the  theologian 
and  the  preacher. 

Ver.  21.  Beloved :  this  appeal  does  not  mark 
a  change  in  the  persons  spoken  of;  it  is  St. 
John's  way  of  introducing  a  matter  of  deep  ex- 
perimental importance.  He  is  approaching  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  religious  privilege.  If  our 
heart  condemn  na  not :  the  alternative  case  is 
now  marked,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  like  St.  Paul, 
we  'know  nothing  against  ourselves;*  but  St. 
John  never  intnxiuces  an  antithesis  without 
somewhat  enlarging  his  meaning ;  and  here  the 
•not  accusing"  includes  the  'assuring  our 
hearts  *  as  its  ground,  not  without  an  anticipation 
of  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  in  ver.  23.     It  is  essential  to  remember  this. 

We  have  boldneaa  toward  God.  Four  times 
we  find  this  word,  which  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  St.  Paul's  '  full  assurance  : '  twice  in  a  more 
general  sense  as  the  confidence  of  hope  as  to  the 
day  of  judgment ;  twice  with  its  more  exact 
meaning  of  'free  speech'  in  relation  to  prayer. 


Here  the  apostle  passes  from  the  negative  sooth- 
ing of  the  conscience  to  the  positive  and  higher 
privilege  which  the  cbMren  of  God,  approving 
their  regeneration  by  works,  have  m  Approaching 
God.  Their  confident  speech  in  prayer  is,  how- 
ever, omitted :  the  confidence  is  marked  by  the 
result  of  it.  Whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of 
him.  In  the  whole  Epistle  prayer  is  mentioned 
only  twice.  It  is  the  privilege  of  sonship ;  and, 
passing  over  everything  intermediate  (though  '  if 
we  confess  our  sms  *  underlies  all),  St.  John  in 
both  cases  leaps  to  the  conclusion  which  our 
Lord  teaches:  'All  things,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive.'  We  receive  in  asking,  the  present 
asking  is  the  present  receiving :  this  IS  the 
confidence,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Because 
we  keep  his  commandments  in  the  spirit  of 
filial  obedience,  and  do  the  things  whh^  are 
pleasing  in  his  sight  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
zeal.  This  is  a  unique  combination :  the  latter 
clause  is  also  unique,  though  it  is  an  echo  of 
the  Lord's  words,  *  do  always  the  things  that 
please  Him.'  In  the  light  of  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  heart's  '  not  condemning '  may  have  as 
its  positive  side  such  a  testimony  of  the  Father's 
complacency  as  makes  prayer  very  bold.  Thus 
we  have  a  very  high  testimony  to  the  possible 
character  of  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God. 
But  we  must  remember  the  *  working  in  us  that 
which  is  well  -  pleasing  in  His  sight'  (Heb. 
xiii.  21).  The  next  verse,  beginning  a  new  sec- 
tion, will  show  that  this  high  obedience  includes 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  therefore  is  not  itself 
the  meritorious  ground  of  our  acceptance  as 
petitioners.  The  same  is  taught  by  the  mystical 
union  that  follows,  Christ  abiding  in  us,  and  we 
in  Him :  '  Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
But,  after  all,  St.  John  teaches  that  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  has  a  special  complacency  in  His  children's 
reverent  obedience  and  endeavour  to  please  Hinu 
Wrought  in  Christ,  our  works  are  rewarded  by 
His  approval :  we  ^ve  our  Lord  what  He  is  pleased 
to  seek,  and  He  gives  us  what  we  ask. 
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Chapter  III.  23-V.  17. 

Fellowship  in  Faith, 

*    A  ND  this  IS  his  commandment,  That  we  should  believe  on  «J^  ^  ■»• 
XI.     the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another, 


24  ^  as  he  gave  us  commandment  And  he  that  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments ^  dwelleth  *  in  him, ''  and  he  in  him  :  and  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  'by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath 
given  us." 

Chap.  IV.  i.  Beloved,  -^believe  not  every  spirit,  but  ^try*  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God  :  because  *  many  false  prophets 

2  are  gone  out  into  the  world.     Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of 
God  :  '  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  *  Jesus  Christ  is  come 

3  in  the  flesh  is  of  God :  '  And  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
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that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God  :*  and  this 
is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should 

4  come  ;*  ""and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.     Ye  are  of«»'"*»-°-5 
God,   little   children,   and   "have  overcome   them;    '  because  *^;^^ 

5  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.    ^They    |^  •  ,  c«^ 
are  of  the  world  ;  therefore  ^ speak  they  of  the  world,  and  ''the  ^^\^^ 

6  world  heareth  them.     We  are  of  God:  'he  that  knoweth  God  JC  JS^.^i 
heareth  us;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.     Hereby  'i^ii^y.*'' 
know  we  the  'spirit  of  truth,  and  "'the  spirit  of  error.  ii  x^ir-'i. 

7  Beloved,  "  let  us  love  one  another :  for  love  is  of  God  ;  and  "Ch.  is.  xx. 
every  one  that  loveth  is  "'bom*  of  God,  and  knoweth  God. ■'^***'* 

8  He  that  'loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;   for  -^God  is  love./v^.^i'*^ 

9  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us/  because 

'that  God  sent*  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  worid,  that  we  'l^^^f* 

10  might  live  through  him.     Herein  is  love,  *  not  that  we  loved  ^r^*  l\ 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be^  *the  pro-  ^SiiT^'*' 

1 1  pitiation  for  our  sins.     Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 

12  also  to  love  one  another.     ^No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any^ver.  «x 
time.    ^  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  "  in  us,  and  '  his  ''S*  -*•  '* 

'  *  r  Ch.  u.  5 : 

13  love  is  perfected  in  us.    -^Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell"  i^ yS^v^l **" 

14  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit     And 

''we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to^^^'^*- 
1$  be  the  *  Saviour  of  the  world."     '  Whosoever  shall  confess  *  that  */^^  ''• 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  '  God  dwelleth "  in  him,  and  he  in  *^l^l 

16  God.    And  we  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that  •'God  *oI;S^^ 
hath  to  us/     "God  is  love;  and  he  that  dwelleth"  in  love^vS;?; 

17  ' dwelleth »•  in  God,  and  God"  in  him.     > Herein  is  our  love;^^.".*:'*' 
made  perfect,"  ^that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of^al-'iLA 

18  judgment:  ''because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.     There  '-ch.iH.i. 
is  no  fear  in  love;  but  'perfect  love  casteth  out  fear:  because  'fe^^; 
fear  hath  torment.     He  that "  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in 

19,20  love.     We  'love  him,"  because   he   first  loved  us.      If  a  /ver  xo. 
*man  say,  I  love  God,  and  "'hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar:  for  "JJ-!.^ 
he  ^  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  •^^  '^  '7- 
he  love  God  "  "*  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  j: Jo.  i  is. 

21       And  "^this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  'That  he  who^GaLvi.* 
loveth  God  love  his  brother  also.     Chap.  V.  i.  *  Whosoever  « J?- h"« 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  *  born  "  of  God  :  and  every  ^Vew.4,  z& 
one  that  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  ^  him  also  that  is  begotten  *  Jo.  ▼!«.  441 
2  of  him.    ^By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  ^'Ch.a.s. 

•  which  confesseth  not  Jesus.    Some  authoritUs  r/o^annuUeth  Jesus 

•  Cometh  •  begotten  '  in  us  •  hath  sent 

•  as  "  abideth  "  abide 

^*  and  we  have  beheld  and  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
**  love  made  perfect  with  us  *♦  hath  punishment,  and  he  that 

^'  omit  him  ^*  Some  authorities  read  cannot  love  God        ^^  begotten 
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3   when   'we   love  God,  and  keep"  his  commandments.      For'Jo.i-««- 
-^  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments :  and  /«  Jo. .«; 

4.  his  ^  commandments  are  not  grievous.    For  whatsoever  is  born  "  i  J^ai.  xL  y*. 
of  God  overcometh  the  world:  and  this  is  the  *  victory  that  Ajo.xvi33- 

5  overcometh"  the  world,  ^ even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  over-  »Eph.ti.i«. 
Cometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 

of  God? 

6  *  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  *  J®-  ««•  34. 
not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood."     And  'it  is  the  /Jo-xv. ad. 

7  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  **  because  the  Spirit  is  **  truth.  For  «»J<>-«v.  17. 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 

8  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one.     And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,"  the  spirit,  and  "the  «v«.d. 

o  water,  and  the  blood  :  and  these"  three  agree  in  one,     '  If  we  «J<>:^-34,3^ 

^  ^  vm.  17. 

receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  ^witness  of  God  is  greater :  for  >v«'- ^ 
this  is  the  witness  of  God  which"  ^he  hath  testified  of"  his  fMat.iu.17. 

10  Son.     He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  ''hath  the  witness  r Rom., vuU6; 

Gal.  IV.  6. 

in  himself:"  he  that  believeth  not  God  hath    made  him  a  liar ;  *ch.  i.  la 
'because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of"  his  /jobv.ja. 

1 1  Son.     And  this  is  the  record,"  that  God  hath  given  to  us " 

12  eternal  life,  and  ^  this  life  is  in  his  Son.     ^  He  that  hath  the  Son  ««Jo.  h>^ 

vjo.  111.  xoL 

hath  life ;  *•  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

13  ■'These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  'that  believe  on  the wIo»»^«' 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,**  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may  "  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 

of  God. 

14  And  this  is  ''the  confidence"  that  we  have  in  him,"  that, -^ ^^ "^ •*• 
if  'we  ask  any  thing  'according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.  jg^-Jj^j^^^ 

15  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know 

16  that  we  *have-  the  petitions  that  we  desired'*  of  him.  If  any  *Ch.uL«a. 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  ^he  shall  ^J«*^-  «s. 
ask,  and  he'*  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto 

death.    'There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  '  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  ''JJf vJ^'S; 

17  pray  for  it,"    All  unrighteousness  is  sin :  and  there  is  a  sin  not    ^1  Hek'IJl 
unto  death.  ^j^lm^ 

*•  do  *•  hath  overcome 

^^  not  in  the  water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  in  the  blood  '^  insert  the 

"  omit  from  in  heaven  to  in  earth  ••  the  **  in  that 

••  borne  witness  concerning  ••  within  him 

'^  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  concerning 

•■  And  the  witness  is  this  *•  gave  unto  us  "  the  life 

*^  omit  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  *'  unto  you  that 

•*  boldness         •*  toward  him  •*  have  asked  ••  God 

*'  not  of  that  do  I  say  that  he  should  make  request 

Contents.  The  ruling  idea  of  the  third  part  is  and  the  Spirit    In  chap.  iv.  1-6  the  two  opposite 

Faith  in  the  Spirit*s  testimony  concerning  the  Son  confessions,  resulting  from  two  opposite  hearings 

of  God  incarnate.     The  close  of  chap.  iii.  intro-  of  two  opposite  classes  of  spirits,  are  dwelt  upon, 

duces  the  theme  by  the  first  explicit  mention  of  faith  with  the  exhortation  to  apply  the  test  referred  to 
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in  the  second  chapter.  The  remainder  of  chapi 
iv.  is  occupied  with  the  relation  between  the  love 
of  God  manifested  in  the  atonement  and  its  per- 
fect reflection  in  those  who  received  the  evan- 
gelical  witness  of  that  love:  the  confession  of 
the  Son  of  God  being  still  the  leading  principle. 
Down  to  chap.  v.  5  we  have  the  victory  of 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  only  source  of  that  love  to 
God  in  the  strength  of  which  we  can  love  our 
brethren  and  overcome  the  world :  these  two 
beine  strictly  interwoven.  From  ver.  6  to  ver. 
13,  tne  apostle  gives  his  full  and  final  teaching 
as  to  the  Spirit's  witness  to  the  manifested  Christ, 
and  the  nature  of  that  witness.  Tlie  remainder, 
from  ver.  14  to  ver.  17,  is  occupied  with  the  coo« 
fidence  in  prayer  inspired  by  this  faith. 

TrctHsiiiofU 

Ver.  23.  And  tUfl  is  hii  oommA&dment :  the 
one  commandment  which,  as  it  contains  idl 
others,  is  especially  the  unity  of  faith  and  love. 
In  this  Epistle  the  sum  of  faith  is  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  the  sum  of  duty  is  love.  It  is 
the  Father's  will  that  we  should  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Ohrist :  the  name  stands 
here  for  the  whole  person  and  woric  of  Christ, 
not  without  reference  to  the  confession  that 
follows ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  phrase  here, 
'believe  the  name'  with  the  dative,  connotes 
strongly  the  ethical  feeling  of  trust  And  love 
one  another  even  as  he,  Christ,  gave  ns  com- 
Out  of  the  Father's  command  to 


believe  sprang  the  commandment  of  Jesus  to 
love.  *And'  implies  the  energy  of  faith  pro- 
ducing love  ;  and  '  even  as '  is  more  than  '  ac- 
cording to  His  commandment,'  signifying  the 
kind  of  love  that  He  exemplified  and  prescribed. 
This  foundation  of  faith  must  be  remembered 
throughout  the  Epistle. 

Ver.  24.  And  ne  that  keepeth  his  oonimand- 
ments — the  commandments  are  plural  again,  and 
the  obe<lience  is  individual — abiaeth  in  mm,  and 
he  in  him.  The  mutual  indwelling  is  here  and 
in  chap.  iv.  12  introduced :  in  the  earlier  portion 
it  was  '  we  in  him '  chiefly,  as  it  will  be  again  at 
the  close.  But  these  two  passages — one  indi- 
vidual and  the  other  collective,  one  said  of 
Christ  and  the  other  of  God — in  the  heart  of  the 
Epistle  are  the  perfect  expression  of  its  keynote. 
And  hexeby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  ns  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  ns :  *  hereby ' 
refers  to  the  obedience ;  according  to  the  Lord's 
own  word,  who  promised,  John  xiv.  20-24,  to 
manifest  Himself  to  him,  and  dwell  with  him, 
who  has  His  commandments  and  keepeth  them. 
Having  that  passage  in  mind,  the  apostle  singles 
out  the  indwelling  of  Christ  and  makes  that 
supreme.  But  there  is  higher  testimony  than 
the  works,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whose  direct 
assurance  is  added.  He  who  '  gave '  the  com- 
mandment *  gave '  the  Spirit  of  o&dience,  whose 
indwelling  presence  is  the  indwelling  of  Christ 
and  the  perfect  assurance  of  it 

Episode  on  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of 
irror;  the  test  to  oe  applied;  and  the  sun 
application  of  it* 

Chap.  iv.  i.  Beloved  introduces  an  affec- 
tionate interlude,  in  which  the  apostle  passes 
from  the  personal  assurance  of  fellowship  with 
God  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  assurance 
given  by  the  same  Spirit  concerning  the  doctrine 


on  the  belief  of  which  that  assurance  is  based. 
Believe  not  every  spizit,  bnt  prove  the  qdrita 
whether  they  be  of  God:  becaasB  many  faJmm 
prophets  are  gone  oat  into  the  world.     Tbe 

*  spiriu '  and  the  *  fidse  prophets  *  are  one.  They 
are  'antichrists'  in  chap.  ii. ;  Ifnt  the  predomi- 
nant reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  section 
gives  occasion  for  the  use  of  these  two  terms: 
'spirits'  as  professing  to  be  His  organs,  and 
'false  prophets'  as  professing  to  be  moved  by 
Him.  As  teachers  they  are  not  to  be  believed 
until  tested  :  hence  we  are  not  to  speak  here  of 
the  gift  of  'di>ceming  spirits'  (i  Cor.  xii.  10), 
bnt  of  the  universal  duty  incumbent  on  every 
Christian,  of  trying  the  doctrine  broi^t  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  God.  Many  men  professing  to 
be  inspired  had  gone  out — not  as  in  chap.  iL  from 
the  church — from  the  invisible  realm,  and  frum 
the  one  spirit  of  the  lie  into  the  world  :  not  from 
the  church  into  the  world,  but  from  the  world 
into  the  church. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Hereby  ye  know  the  Spirit  of  God : 
that  is,  the  voice  of  the  one  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
various  '  spirits '  proclaiming  a  confession.  The 
personal  faith  must  have  its  outward  avowal ; 
every  teacher  or  '  spirit '  must  teach  on  the  basis 
of  a  confession  of  Jesus.  In  chap.  ii.  the  test  of 
antichrist  was  the  refusal  to  believe  that  'Jesus 
was  the  Christ '  or  •  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  * 
the  divinity  and  Messiahship  of  our  Lord.  Here 
the  true  faith  is  that  Jesns  Christ  is  oome  in  the 


:  not  into  the  world  simply,  not  simply  into 
the  flesh,  which  might  connote  its  fiillen  condition, 
but  'in  flesli,'  that  is,  in  a  true  humanity  He  ap- 
peared who  exbted  before  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  so  'came'  that  it  may  be  said  as  of  an 
abiding  presence.  He  'is  come.*  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  antithesis,  every  spirit  that  oonfeneth 
not  Jesns  is  not  of  God,  is  most  forcible  in  its 
simplicity :  the  name  of  Jesus  is  enough,  for  the 
confession  of  a  man  as  come  from  God  means 
nothing.  With  the  next  words,  this  is  that  of 
antiehrist,  that  '  matter'  or  that  ' spirit '  of  anti- 
christ refers  back  to  chap.  iL  ;  though  ye  have 
heard  indicates  a  well-known  doctrine.  A  re- 
markable reading  of  the  Vulgate,  'which  an- 
nulleth'  or  'dissolveth  Jesus,'  points  to  the 
severance  of  Jesus  from  the  Christ,  a  Gnostic 
notion,  or  the  separation  of  Jesus  into  two  per- 
sons, a  Nestorian  error ;  but  this  reading  is  not 
confirmed.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that 
this  confession  alluded  to  the  Docetic  heresy 
which  denied  the  reality  of  the  Lord*s  human 
nature ;  though  that  was  only  a  temporary  form 
of  opposition  to  an  eternal  truth,  the  sum  and 
standard  of  all  truth. 

Vers.  4,  5.  6.  The  apostle  makes  some  strong 
assertions  which  have  for  their  object  to  link  a 
sound  confession  with  a  true  religion.  First, 
with  reference  to  his  Christian  hearers,  he  con- 
nects their  personal  victory  over  the  worid, 
through  the  strength  of  Him  who  is  greater  than 
he  that  is  in  uie  world, — that  is,  its  prince, 
the  spirit  who  sent  the  antichrists, — with  their 
sound  faith.  Ilie  indwelling  God  of  chap.  iiL  24 
had  given  them  the  victory  over  all  seducers, 
^ough  they  needed  still  to  be  warned  Taking 
up  the  term  '  world,'  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
same  antichristian  error  which  had  come  uito  the 
world  is  really  of  the  world:  doctrines  from 
below  which  take  their  fashion  from  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  darkness,  breathe  the  spirit  of  fleshly 
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reasoning,  and  tanght  by  men  whom  the  world 
luMieth,  becaase  it  loves  its  own.  The  unre- 
gcnerate  have  no  sympathy  with  the  truth  ;  they 
only  who  are  bom  of  God  can  know  Him,  and 
understand  the  things  concerning  Him.  But  he 
tliat  is  of  God  heaxeth  ns  :  the  apostles  and 
teachers  of  the  faith  are  chiefly  meant;  but  the 
same  is  true  of  all  who  witness  a  good  confession. 
By  thia  we  know,  or  distinguish,  the  Spirit  of 
taitii,  and  the  spirit  of  error,  or  the  deceiving 
spirit.  At  the  outset  St.  John  spoke  of  the  test 
of  the  confession  of  Jesus ;  now  at  the  close  the 
test  is  the  religious  and  irreligious  character  of 
the  teaching.  He  conjoins  himself  with  his 
readers.  Finally,  we  here  have  the  answer  to 
every  argument  against  the  cniversality  of  the  test- 
ing privilege  and  duty :  every  Christian  can  discern 
between  the  true  and  the  false  confession  of  the 
Incarnate  Son ;  and  every  Christian  has  the  in- 
ternal qualification  of  the  indwelhng  Spirit  that 
separates  from  the  world. 

7Tk£  hue  which  this  Faith  embraces  and  knows: 
in  its  origin  ;  its  supreme  maniftstation  ;  its 
perfect  reflection  in  us  ;  the  whole  section  being 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  this. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Two  sentences  which  exhibit  the 
'commandment'  of  brotherly  love  in  a  stronger 
light  than  hitherto  shed  upon  it.  The  former  is 
positive.  Love  ia  of  God :  love  absolutely  and  in 
itself,  in  its  own  nature  and  apart  from  any  object, 
is  from  the  very  being  of  God.  This  '  out  or  is 
said  of  nothing  but  love  and  regeneration :  here 
the  loving  in  the  present  is  evidence  of  a  birth  in 
the  past  that  still  continues;  and  the  present 
knoweth  God  is  the  same  love  discerning  and 
delighting  in  its  source.  The  latter  is  negative, 
and,  as  usual,  still  strengthens  the  thought.  All 
love  in  man,  all  love  everywhere,  is  from  God  ; 
but,  more  than  that,  God  is  love:  a  word  that 
had  never  before  been  spoken  since  revelation 
began.  It  closes  and  consummates  the  Biblical 
testimony  concerning  God  as  knowable  to  man  :  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  connected  with  he 
that  loTeth  not  knoweth  not— literally,  'never 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of — God.  Observe 
that  it  is  not  said  Move  is  God,'  any  more  than  it 
was  said  Might  is  God.'  God  is  light  in  His 
revealing  and  diffusive  holiness ;  God  is  love  in 
His  diffusive  self-impartation  :  both,  however,  in 
His  relation  to  His  creatures.  His  eternal  essence 
is  unfathomable  and  behind  both.  Love  is  the 
bond  of  His  perfections  as  revealed  to  the  created 
universe.  It  is  also  the  bond  of  the  intercom- 
munion of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  adorable 
Trinity;  and  in  this  sense  His  absolute  nature; 
but  this  goes  beyond  our  exposition  here. 

Vers.  9,  10,  II.  God  is  love ;  and  in  this  was 
the  lore  of  God  manifested  in  ns :  it  had  its 
one  supreme  expression  'in  our  case,'  Mn  us'  as 
its  sphere.  This  explains  what  follows,  in  the 
perfect.  That  God  hath  sent  as  the  permanent 
token  of  His  love  his  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
Here  only  is  the  '  Only-begotten '  in  the  Epistle. 
He  was  sent  as  the  eternal  Son,  the  mystery  of 
whose  filial  relation  is  expressed  by  this  word  : 
introduced  here  partly  to  indicate  the  greatness  of 
the  love  by  the  measure  of  the  gift,  partly  to  con- 
nect our  life  with  I-iis.  In  the  Gospel  tne  Onlv- 
b^otten  is  given  as  a  proof  of  love  to  the  world  ; 
but  the  life  is  given  to  those  only  who  believe. 


Here  the  emphasis  is  on  Mn  us;*  but  the  life 
must  here  include,  on  account  of  the  next  verse, 
deliverance  from  condemnation  as  well  as  the 
eternal  life  itself:  hence  not  *»n  Him,'  but 
•through  Him.*  The  apostle  tien  gc«s  back 
from  the  manifestation  to  the  love  itself.  Herein 
is  love  :  its  origination  is  not  in  or  through  the 
mission,  but  in  God  Himself.  Our  response  is  in 
his  thought  throughout;  but  it  is  only  as  response: 
'  love  is  ( >F  God.*  Not  that  we  love  God,  but  that 
he  loved  ns,  and  sent—going  back  again  to  the 
past— his  8on  as  the  propitiation  for  onr  sins : 
thus  impressively  does  St.  John  show  what  he 
meant  by  *  not  that  we  loved.  *  He  provided  and 
sent  what  not  our  love  but  our  sins  required. 
Not  'to  be '  a  propitiation ;  but  '  He  sent  His 
Son,'  whose  mission  dating  from  heaven  was 
atonement.  Beloved — always  *  beloved  '  in  this 
coimection,— «inoe  God  so  loved  ns,  we  also 
ought  to  love  one  another  :  not  '  so  to  love,'  as 
if  the  example  prescribed  the  kind  of  love ;  but  we 
are  bound  by  tne  nature  of  the  love  common  to 
Him  anil  to  us  :  it  has  been  manifested  'in  us '  to 
that  end. 

Ver.  12,  This  verse  contains  three  clauses, 
which  are  severally  dilated  on,  though  in  a  rather 
different  order,  in  the  seven  verses  which  follow : 
the  invisibility  of  God  as  the  object  of  love ;  His 
invisible  indwelling  neverthless;  and  the  perfect 
operation  of  His  love  in  our  hearts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  His  invisible  self. 

Vers.  13-16.  Remembering  that  this  whole 
section  has  to  do  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  root 
of  brotherly  love,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  apostle  goes  back  to  the  introductory  words 
of  it.  Those  words,  however,  are  amplified,  as 
usual :  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  seal  and  assur- 
ance that  we  abide  in  him  and  he  in  ns :  our 
being  in  Him  and  His  being  in  us  are,  so  to  speak, 
convertible  terms :  the  Holy  Ghust  being  the 
common  term,  common  to  Him  and  us.  God  the 
invisible  is  seen  and  known  only  by  the  Spirit's 
indwelling.  But  He  abides  in  us  as  the  seal  of  a 
great  truth  confessed.  Hence  the  apostle,  before 
pri>ceeding,  pays  his  homage  again  to  that  truth, 
his  own  and  his  fellow-apostle^s :  And  we  have 
beheld — in  His  Son  the  Invisible  God  'whom  no 
man  hath  beheld  at  any  time,'—  and  bear  witness 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world:  the  apostolic  beholding  is  fallowed 
by  their  special  witness ;  and  this,  again,  by  the 
confession  of  the  whole  Church.  Here  St.  John 
returns  back  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  adds  what  occurs  only  here 
as  a  confession  of  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  :  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  so  here  it  is  remark- 
able as  introduced  in  the  midst  of  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  benefit  of  believers. 

Whosoever  has  confened  that  Jesns  is  the 
Son  of  God — this  shows  that  the  leading  theme  of 
ver.  2  is  still  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle, — God 
abideth  in  him,  and  he  in  God :  the  indwelling 
is  individual  as  well  as  mutual,  and  answers  to  the 
'  no  man  hath  seen '  and  every  man  who  '  keepeth 
His  commandments  abideth  in  Him  and  He  in 
him  '  (chap.  iii.  24);  the  commandments  were  faith 
in  Jesus  or  confession  of  Him  and  love:  the 
former  is  in  this  verse  connected  with  the  abiding, 
in  the  next  verse  the  latter.  But,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  love  of  our  obedience, 
St.  John  once  more — as  if  never  weary  of  it— pays 
his  tribute  to  the  love  of  redemption. 
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And  we  haTe  kmrBm  and  believed :  this  of  all 
believers,  answering  to  '  And  we  have  beheld  and 
bear  witness '  of  the  apo8tle&  At  the  basis  of  the 
apostolical  announcement  are  beholdineand  bearing 
testimony  :  at  the  basis  of  the  Church  s  confession 
— for  the  apostle  joins  the  Church  in  confessing 
what  he  haa  witnessed  to  the  Church — ^are  know- 
ing and  believing,  which  in  its  proper  order  is, 
according  to  John  vi.  69,  believing  and  knowing : 
abiding  faith  confirmed  in  abiding  experience. 
Once  more  God  is  love:  the  sublimity  of  this 
repetition  is  inexpressible;  and  the  clause  that 
follows  is  answerable.  In  the  former  case,  be- 
lievers received  'out  of*  His  fulness  love;  now 
the  believer  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God, 
and  God  abideth  in  him.  The  triple  repetition 
of  'abideth'  speaks  for  itself:  the  love  wbieh 
God  hath  in  ne  must  have  its  full  meaning ;  and 
the  sentence  as  it  stands  carries  the  privilege  of 
fellowship  with  God  to  its  highest  point ;  there  is 
nothing  beyond  it,  scarcely  anything  equal  to  it, 
in  all  revelation.  It  leads  at  once  to  the  word 
perfection. 

Vers.  17-19.  Here  enters  the  second  point  of 
ver.  12:  'His  love  is  perfected  in  us/  The 
'  His '  is  omitted  ;  herein  la  love  made  perfect 
with  na,  that  is,  in  all  that  concerns  our  estate. 
Love  is  once  Tnore  absolute  and  without  object 
specified.  '  Herein,*  in  nur  living  and  moving  and 
having  our  being  permanently  in  love,  and  in  God, 
is  our  love  *  msule  perfect : '  before  we  had  *  per- 
fected/ now  'made  perfect,*  afterwards  'perfect.* 
This  is  the  design  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  in 
order  tliat  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of 
judgment :  the  same  '  in  order  that '  and  the 
same  '  confidence  *  as  in  chap.  ii.  29,  but  '  His 
appearing'  is  now  'the  day  of  judgment. '  Beoaose 
as  he  is,  even  so  are  we  in  ihis  world :  this  also 
goes  back  to  chap.  iL  29,  and  its  sequel :  from  the 
last  day  the  apostle  returns  to  our  life  'in  this 
world,'  not  without  emphasis  on  the  wonder  that 
we  should  be  made  through  faith  in  Him  work- 
ing by  love  pure  'as  Hr  is,*  and  righteous 
'  AS  He  is,'  even  in  the  midst  of  this  present  evil 
world.  The  next  words  are  doubly  linked  with  the 
preceding :  first,  they  are  the  negative  perfection 
of  which  being  like  Christ  is  the  positive;  and 
secondly,  they  refer  to  the  great  essential  for  con- 
fidence in  the  final  dav. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love :  this  is  true  of  the 
nature  of  love  generally.  Bat — ^admitting^  that 
*  the  heart  may  accuse  *  even  lovers  of  God — 
perfect  love  oasteth  ont  fear.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  '  perfect  love,*  without  any  qualifica- 
tion or  abatement  And  the  apostle's  condensed 
argument  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  its  present 
triumph  in  the  economy  of  grace.  Because  fear 
hath  punishment :  that  pain  of  which  it  is  said  that 
'  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ' 
is  already  inherent  m  fear ;  and  he  that  feareth 
hath  not  been  made  perfect  in  love  :  then  he 
may  '  in  this  world  '  be  '  as  He  is '  in  holiness, 
and  therefore  without  the  least  lingering  vestige 
of  fear  to  meet  Him.  Observe  the  change  of 
phrase:  as  love  is  perfected  in  man,  so  he  is 
perfected  in  love.  Tne  Holy  Ghost,  '  working  by 
love,'  brings  the  believer — *  we  have  known  and 
believed,'  chap.  iv.  16— to  that  permanent  abode  in 
the  atmosphere  of  love  to  God  and  man  from 
which  fear  is  excluded  because  sin,  the  cause  of 
fear,  is  excluded.  Going  back  to  '  in  this  world,' 
and  remembering  that  'boldness  in  the  day  of 


judgment '  means  confidence  in  the  expectation  of 
His  appearing  (chap.  iL  29),  and  fiuther  that  it 
is  not  said  of  the  heavenly  city,  '  there  shall  be  no 
more  sin,*  as  if  only  there  sin  is  absent,  we  are 
bound  to  understand  St.  John's  last  testimony  on 
this  subject — for  he  uses  the  word  no  more — in  its 
highest  meaning. 

Ver.  19.  We  love  beeanee  he  first  loved 
ns.  Looking  back,  this  sublimely  shows  the 
possibility  that  our  love— here  once  more  absolute 
or  without  object,  our  '  perfect  love  *  —  may 
become  supreme  :  the  argument  of  *  because '  is 
almost  equal  to  'even  as,'  which  is,  however,  not 
said.  But  the  words  look  forward  to  the  next 
verse,  and  that  again  looks  back  to  the  first  of  the 
three  points  in  ver.  12,  which  has  been  in  suspense 
during  the  interim. 

Ver.  20.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  Ood,  and  hatoth 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  All  the  words  here 
point,  as  we  have  seen  before,  to  an  utterly  spoiioos 
Christianity,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  unseen  God  in  His  Son:  the  first 
phrase  and  the  last  are  used  only  of  such  false  re- 
ligion. I  he  '  hating  *  of  chap.  ii.  9  became  *  not 
loving'  in  chap.  iii.  10;  they  are  united  as  synony- 
mous in  this  passage  alone. 

For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  vhom  he 
hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen.  There  are  two  condensed  ar^^ments  here. 
First,  recalling  ver.  10,  that  the  mvisible  God 
perfects  His  love  in  us  by  the  Spirit  through  our 
brotherly  love,  it  is  simply  a  strong  rei>etition : 
the  invisible  Fountain  of  love  abides  in  us,  and 
has  its  perfect  operation  in  our  love  to  its  visible 
objects,  embracing  all  our  fellow-regenerate  (chap. 
V.  I).  But  we  have  always  noted  that  St.  John  s 
repetitions  include  something  more,  and  here 
something  is  added  which  the  former  passage  did 
not  contam  ;  that  is,  the  inverted  argument  from 
the  easier  demonstration  of  love  to  objects  before 
our  eyes.  Some  copies  read,  'How  can  hef 
which  would  be  only  a  more  vivid  form  of  the 
argument :  not  '  how  or  in  what  way  can  he  love 
the  unseen  save  as  He  is  represented  by  visible 
objects  ? '  for  it  is  the  glory  of  religion  that  God 
can  be  loved  in  Himself;  but  'it  may  be  merely 
inferred  that  he  who,  supposed  to  be  regenerate, 
loves  not  the  first  and  most  obvious  claimants  of 
his  charity,  cannot  be  a  lover  of  the  supreme 
source  ot  all  love.'  He  proves  himself  to  be  unre- 
generate.  The  more  general  truth  that  practical 
charity  is  in  no  case  absolutely  dependent  upon 
seeing  its  object  U  not  involved  here,  nor  must 
the  apostle's  simple  apostrophe  be  embarrassed 
by  the  consideration  of  it. 

TA€  victory  of  Faith  in  Jesus  as  tke  victory  of 
Love. 

Ver.  21.  And  this  commandment  have  we 
from  him.  That  he  who  loveth  God  lovs 
his  brother  also.  The  three  points  of  chap, 
iii.  12  having  been  discussed,  a  new  subject 
begins.  That  is  the  precept  of  love  given  by 
'him,'  that  is,  Christ,  whose  name  needs  not  to 
be  mentioned,  as  the  second  part  of  the  theme  of 
chap.  iii.  23  :  *  And  thy  neighbour  as  thyself*  is 
the  primitive  commandment ;  but  the  next  verse 
answers  the  question,  '  Who  is  my  neig^hbour  ? '  as 
our  Lord  does,  by  inverting  the  order. 

Chap.  v.  i.  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  is  begotten  of  God,  and  whosoever 
loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  him  also  that  ia 
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begotten  of  him.  Faith  in  Jestia  as  the  Christ  has 
liere  the  only  meaning  that  St.  John  ever  gives  it : 
that  divinely  wrought  tzxist  in  the  work  as  well  as 
the  person  of  Jesus  which  the  Spirit  produces, 
though  He  does  not  say,  and  which  the  Spirit  seals 
'whidi  He  does  say  (chap.  iii.  25).  The  exact 
link  between  faith  and  regeneration  is  untouched. 
In  both  members  of  the  sentence  our  brother  is 
meant.  The  argument  is,  like  that  of  chap.  iv.  20, 
derived  from  the  general  nature  of  the  case ;  but 
it  is  carried  to  the  highest  region,  and  here  has  the 
emphasis.  It  may  be  true  generally,  but  it  must 
he  true  here. 

Ver.  2.  This  is  the  converse  of  chap.  iv.  20^ 
and  as  such  stands  here  alone :  we  know  that  we 
love  God  by  the  token  that  we  love  the  brethren  ; 
hut  we  also  know  that  we  love  God's  children  by 
the  very  fact  of  our  loving  Him.  The  two  cannot 
he  separated.  Still,  remembering  that  the  com- 
mandment is  now  uppermost,  we  must  closely 
unite  when  we  love  God  and  do  hia  cominand- 
menta.  The  last  words  introduce  the  customary 
enlargement  upon  ver.  i,  which  is  otherwise  only 
repeated.  We  love  all  that  are  begotten  of  Him 
becanse  we  love  Hi  n  :  the  consciousness  of  loving 
God  is  guarantee  that  we  have  in  us  all  that  brotherly 
love  means ;  especially  as  that  love  feels  in  itseLT 
the  energy  of  all  obedience. 

Ver.  3.  For,  the  lore  of  God  is  this— it  is  in 
US  for  this  end,— that  we  shonld  keep  his  00m- 
muidmenti.  Here,  as  constantly,  some  truths 
are  suppressed.  The  apostle  had  seemed  to 
assert  that  the  love  of  brethren  seen  was  easier 
than  the  love  of  God  unseen.  But  there  are  some 
who  might  and  who  did  pervert  that  principle  : 
having  a  speculative,  transcendent,  emotional  love 
of  G<xl,  they  might  and  they  did  undervalue  the 
security,  the  depth,  the  universality  of  the  self- 
renouncing  devotion  to  others  that  brotherly  love 
as  the  commandment  of  Christ  includes.  But  he 
whose  love  of  God  b  a  love  of  universal  obedience, 
knows  that  such  brotherly  love,  as  the  'fulfilment 
of  the  law,'  is  in  itself  difficult :  it  is  indeed  the 
'hard'  part  of  the  love  of  God.  And  his  oom- 
mandments  sze  not  grievons  is  the  reply  to 
every  suggestion  of  the  failing  heart :  this  is  an 
axiomatic  sa3ang,  standing  here  alone ;  of  deep 
importance  and  boundless  application.  The  laws 
of  God  are  reasonable,  and  m  harmonv  with  the 
purest  ethical  principles  of  reason,  even  the  severest 
of  Uiem.  But  apart  fitom  what  follows,  they  are 
intolerable. 

Vers.  4,  5.  For  whosoever  is  begotten  of  God 
—a  new  form  of  words,  the  *  we '  of  the  previous 
veise  with  '  that  which  is  bora  of  the  Spint '  (John 
iii.  6) — overcometh  the  world  :  is  victorious  over 
the  kingdom  of  evil  generally,  and  particularly  that 
sphere  of  the  natural  man  and  of  self  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  the  commandment  of  brotherly 
love  weii^hs  heavily.  And  this  is  the  victory 
that  hath  overcome  the  world,  even  onr  faith. 
Not  love  here,  for  faith  is  the  leading  thought : 
faith  IS  the  victory,  its  strength  for  that  habitual 
overcoming  of  every  obstacle  to  obedience  which 
was  in  it  as  an  original  germ,  and  of  the  final  attain- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  pledge.  The  past  and  the 
<>resent  and  the  future  are  really  here ;  but  the  stress 
IS  on  the  present.  How  it  conquers,  not  in  an 
ideal  but  a  present  and  perfect  victory,  then  follows 
in  a  sentence  which  takes  a  negative  form  but  in- 
cludes the  positive  reason.  Anid  who  is  he  that 
ofttcometh  the  world,  hnt— for  no  other  can. 


'he  and  only  he  '—he  that  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Godi  He  who  in  union  with  '  the 
Son  of  God  * — the  name  that  always  opposes  Him 
to  the  world  and  its  prince, — partakes  His  victory : 
*  I  have  overcome  the  world  (John  xvi.  33).  So 
much  for  the  words  :  theology  both  dogmatic  and 
practical  takes  them  up,  and  finds  in  them  its 
richest  material.  Observe  that  the  discussion  of 
our  external  relation  ends  here :  the  apostle's  warn- 
ing against  love  of  the  world,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  opposition  to  the  errors  in  the  world,  closes 
with  finished  and  abiding  victory  over  it. 

The  Divitu  Testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  faith :  this  is  first  viewed  objectively, 
as  a  witness  in  history;  then  subjectively,  as 
a  witness  enjoyed  by  the  believer, 

Ver.  6.  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  eren  Jesns  Christ ;  not  in  the  water  only, 
but  in  the  water  and  in  the  blood.  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  the  tmth.  It  must  be  remembered  in  the 
exposition  of  this  difficult  passage,  first,  that  it  is 
governed  by  the  idea  of  testimony,  human  and 
Divine,  that  'Jesus  is  the  Christ'  (ver.  i^,  and 
'  that  Tesus  U  tie  Son  of  God  '  (ver.  5) ;  secondly, 
that  the  very  terms  used  imply  a  symbolical 
meaning  underlying  the  literal,  for  we  cannot 
understand  *  water'  and  'blood'  as  pointing  to 
merely  historical  facts;  thirdly,  that  the  apostle 
has  in  view  the  errors  ol  his  own  time  concerning 
the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  'This 
Person  Jesus  Christ'  who  *came'  not  into  the 
world,  but  into  His  Messianic  office  as  the  Christ, 
'by  water  and  blood.*  There  are  two  leading 
interpretations  of  those  words.  One  of  them 
understands  by  the  'water'  the  baptismal  in- 
stitute of  John,  which  inaugurated  Jesus  into  His 
Christly  office,  and  by  the  'blood'  the  passion 
and  death.  The  other  regards  St  John  as  fixing 
his  thought  upon  the  mysterious  'sign'  that  he 
beheld  after  the  Saviour's  death  :  when  the  pierc- 
ing of  His  side  was  followed  by  the  double  stream 
of  blood  and  of  water — the  blood  of  expiation  and 
the  water  of  life — ^which  flowed  to^ettier  as  the 

rbol  of  one  eternal  life  from  the  hving  death  of 
sacrifice.  The  latter  we  hold  to  as  the  true 
meaning.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  former  :  it 
runs  thus. 

The  error  of  antichrist  concerning  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  has  been  already  con- 
demned. The  witness  borne  to  this  Son  of  God 
as  the  perfected  Christ  or  Saviour  is  now  adduced ; 
and  the  two  great  events  are  made  prominent 
which  rounded  the  Messianic  history  :  the  Baptism 
with  its  testimony  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
atoning  death  with  its  testimony.  Jesus  came 
'by'  inem  as  the  accompanying  media  through 
wluch  He  discharged  His  ministry  and  the  ac- 
companying seals  which  authenticated  Him  :  these 
being  first  viewed  as  one,  giving  unity  to  the 
design  of  His  coming  into  His  office.  St.  John 
might  have  said,  '  He  came  in  the  baptism  which 
to  Him  was  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the 
atonement  which  finished  the  work  to  which  He 
was  sealed,'  but  he  is  using  symbols,  and  makes 
the  word  '  water '  stand  for  the  whole  transaction 
at  the  Jordan,  and  '  blood '  for  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  passion  and  cross.  The  readers  of  this 
Epistle  are  supposed  to  have  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
their  hands,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  their  minds:    moreover,  Ephesian 
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Christians  knew  well  the  relation  of  John^s 
baptism  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Acts  xix. ).  *  Not 
in  the  water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  in  the 
blood.'  The  *by*  now  becomes  *in,'  to  mark 
more  impressively  the  essential  connection  between 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  that  which  the  water 
and  the  blood  signified. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  interpretation. 
We  mark  that  the  two  elements  are  separated, 
and  each  has  the  article  :  noting  not  merely  the 
sacredness  of  the  well-known  symbols,  but  their 
distinction  and  relations.  No  intelligent  reader 
could  fail  to  think  of  what  the  writer  had  certainly 
had  in  his  tlioughts,  the  mysterious  and  miraculous 
effusion  of  bl<x>d  and  water  when  the  Saviour's 
side  was  pierced.  That  signified,  not  the  fact  of 
the  real  humanity  or  real  death  of  the  Redeemer, 
but  that  the  fountain  was  now  opened  for  the 
removal  of  guilt  by  the  blood,  and  of  death  by  the 
Spirit,  of  the  crucified ;  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  being  the  abiding  emblems  and  pledges  of 
these  gifts.  But  St.  John  leaves  these  reflections 
to  his  readers  and  to  us.  He  simply  declares  that 
Jesus  came  *not  by  water  only,*  but  *in  the  water 
and  in  the  blood  : '  not  only  was  there  one  stream 
of  life  flowing  from  His  death  for  us  but  life 
under  two  essential  aspects.  Eternal  life  is  the 
removal  of  the  death  of  condemnation  :  that  is 
symbolized  by  the  *  blood  ; '  for  it  is  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Ktemal  life 
is  also  the  '  well  of  water  springing  up  within  the 
soul  unto  everlasting  life,'  of  wliich  the  Saviour 
spoke  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.) :  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  life  of  Christ  Himself  im- 
parted, and  of  that  the  water  is  the  symbol.  It  is 
usual  to  say  that  the  *  water  *  symbolizes  the  wash- 
ing from  sin,  and  the  '  blood '  the  sprinkling  from 
guilt.  But  since  the  death  of  Christ  the  only 
washing  both  from  sin  and  from  guilt  is  by  blood. 
'Ihe  water  signifies  here  the  very  well-spring  of 
eternal  life  itself  in  Christ  opened  up  within  the 
soul. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  interpretation  thus 
expound  *  not  by  water  only.*  John  the  Baptist 
bure  witness  to  himself  as  baptizing  'only  with 
water,'  and  to  Christ  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  The  Redeemer 
was  not  only  authenticated  in  His  baptism  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  revealer  of  the  Father  and  His 
will,  but  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  should  die  for 
mankind :  not  the  one  without  the  other.  He 
came  at  the  Jordan  that  He  might  go  on  to  Cal- 
vary. The  apostle  silently  protects  against  those 
in  his  own  day  who  united  the  Christ  to  Jesus  in 
His  baptism,  but  separated  them  at  the  cro^s ;  and 
He  openly  protests  against  all  who  limit  our  own 
baptism  into  Christ  to  mere  discipleship  of  obedi- 
ence, and  forget  that  He  is  our  master  only 
because  as  an  atonement  *  He  died  and  revived 
that  He  might  be  Lord  of  the  dead  and  the 
living. ' 

'And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth.'  Hither o  the 
water  and  the  blood  have  not  been  termed  wit- 
nesses ;  they  were  facts  themselves  witnessed  by 
men.  But  the  Supreme  Witness  of  Jesus  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  the  Saviour  Himself  bore 
witness  as  *the  Spirit  of  the  truth.*  St.  John 
singles  out  His  testimony  as  the  only  and  abiding 
one,  V  ith  express  reference  to  the  Lord's  word^  : 
'  not  we,  the  Baptist,  the  apostles,  but  the  Spirit .' 
And  the  tense  is  changed  :  the  Son  of  God  *  came ' 


once  in  the  great  ministry  of  which  water  and 
blood  were  th^  symbols ;  but  in  the  Gospels,  and 
in  the  preached  word,  and  in  the  sacraments,  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  abiding  testimony. 

Vers.  7,  8.  For  there  axe  three  who  bear  wit- 
ness [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth],  tbe 
Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  the 
three  agree  in  one.  The  bracketed  words,  if 
genuine,  would,  in  their  present  position,  be  on- 
connected  with  the  context,  making  a  sudden 
ascent  to  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Three  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  in  heaven  or  from  heaven  to 
the  Incarnate  Son :  by  the  Father  generally  and 
at  the  great  crisis  of  the  history  of  tbe  Redeemer, 
by  the  .Son  to  Himself  in  His  exalted  estate,  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  administration  of  re- 
demption. These  heavenly  Witnesses  are  but  one ; 
and  to  Them  *  the  testimony  of  God '  in  vcr.  9 
refers.  Then  the  three  witnesses  on  earth  must 
be  supposed  to  be,  in  relation  to  that  other  testi> 
mony,  '  the  witness  of  men  : '  testifying  to  the 
perfected  Gospel  of  the  ascended  Loid  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
and  our  baptism,  to  the  finish^]  atonement  and 
the  sacramental  commemoration  of  it.  This  intro- 
duces a  very  violent  abruptness  into  the  apostle's 
strain.  Without  these  words  the  sense  runs 
smoothly  on.  The  Spirit  now  takes  precedence  as 
being  still  the  one  and  only  witness,  who  bears  the 
testimony  throughout  revelation  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  He  bears  His  wit 
ness  to  Christ  now  and  continuously  through  the 
records  which  gather  round  His  baptism  *in 
water*  and  His  baptism  '  in  blood  ;'  and  through 
the  effects  of  the  faiih  in  His  name  as  the  dis- 
penser of  pardon  and  renewal.  '  And  these  three 
agree  in  one :  *  they  had  been  made  tliree,  and 
two  of  them  personified  as  witnesses,  because  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  anointing  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  pouring  out  of  His  blood.  If  there  is  any 
allusion  to  the  '  two  or  three  witnesses '  by  which 
truth  must  be  established,  that  allusion  is  very 
faint  The  apostle  hastens  to  say  that  the  three- 
fold witness  converges  to  one  truth,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  faith  in  whom  overcomes 
the  world. 

Ver.  9.  If  we  receiTe  the  witness  of  men, 
the  witness  of  Gk>d  is  greater :  for  this  is  the 
witness  of  God,  that  he  hath  home  witness 
concerning  his  Son.  The  '  three  witnesses ' 
suggested  the  perfection  of  merely  human  testi- 
mony. The  apostle  supposes  as  a  general  truth 
that  we  receive  the  testimony  of  credible  wit- 
nesses. But  he  does  not  set  the  Divine  witness 
over  against  the  human  :  the  human  and  the 
Divine  concur,  the  divine  being  'greater*  as 
accompanying  and  rendering  infallible  the  human 
witness  to  the  Saviour's  Messiahship  and  salva- 
tion. For,  the  entire  series  of  attestations  borne  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  by  evangelists 
and  apostles  is  no  other  than  one  grand  attesta- 
tion of  God  Himself,  who  witnesseth  one  thing 
only,  that  all  His  witness  by  man's  agency  is  con- 
cerning His  Son.  But  the  Divine  testimony  is 
given  through  the  Spirit;  'we  are  witnesses  of 
these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
'  Concerning  His  Son  *  is  sublimely  eenf  lal.  What 
the  witness  is  we  find  afterwsuds :  here  it  is 
declared  that  all  the  objective  testimony  of  revela- 
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tion  has  bat  one  object,  the  establishment  of  the 
claim  of  the  Son  of  God  to  human  faith. 

Ver.  la  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  Ood 
lutlh  the  witnea  in  himBelf.  The  testimony 
has  become  subjective  :  the  '  three  agree  in  one ' 
within  the  believer's  consciousness.  He  has — for 
we  must  anticipate  ver.  II — eternal  life  within 
him  :  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  life  received  by 
Christ  for  us  at  His  baptism,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  or  release  from  the  condemnation  of  death 
through  His  blood,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  effecting 
and  assuring  both.  Faith  is  followed  by  full 
assurance  ;  but  the  assurance  is  here  the  possession 
of  life  itself. 

Bat  he  that  heUeveth  not  God  hath  made  him 
a  liar :  becauae  he  haUi  not  believed  the  witneae 
that  God  hath  borne  conceniing  Hia  Son.  He 
is  not  only  without  the  internal  testimony,  but 
he  has  also  rejected  the  external  testimony,  which 
has  been  given  to  one  who  hears  the  Gospel  record 
so  abundantly  that  he  is  without  excuse.  Once 
before  St.  John  had  spoken  of  making  God  a  liar  : 
he  who  denies  that  he  has  sinned  is  a  liar  himself, 
and  contradicts  the  express  testimonies  of  God. 
Similarly,  he  who  believes  not  the  witness  given 
by  God  concerning  His  Son  rejects  the  utmost 
possible  evidence  that  God,  knowing  man*s 
necessity,  could  give  him.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  has  the  evidence  before  him,  and  that  in  the 
form  of  spoken  or  written  evidence  ;  it  is  further 
supposed  that  he  deliberately  rejects  the  testimony, 
knowing  it  to  be  Divine.  There  is  nothing 
stronger,  scarcely  anything  so  strong,  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  moral  wilfulness  of  un- 
belief. It  is  not  said  that  he  who  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  testimony  to  the  divinity  and  incarnation 
of  the  Son  loses  the  benefit ;  nor  simply  that  he 
bliadi  his  own  mind  ;  but  that  he  hears  the  voice 
of  Cod  and  makes  Him  a  liar.  Nor  are  the  last 
wor«ls,  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  mere  vehe- 
mer.t  repetition.  God  is  made  a  liar  by  the  man 
who  rejects  the  eternal  life  which  has  been  once 
for  all  given.  The  witness  rejected  is  not  this  or 
that  sajring  or  miraculous  demonstration,  but  the 
whole  strain  of  proof  brought  by  the  Christian 
revelation  that  both  light  and  life  are  come  into 
the  world  as  the  heritage  of  every  man  who  does 
not  wilfully  reject  both. 

Vers.  If,  12.  And  the  witnen  is  this,  that 
God  gare  unto  na  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son,  These  closing  words  concerning  that 
testimony  of  which  the  banning  of  the  Epistle 
spoke,  go  beyond  anything  yet  said.  They  de- 
clare tluit  the  witness  of  the  apostles  concerning 
'  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  and 
was  manifested  to  us'  is  the  witness  of  God 
Himself,  and  moreover  that  it  is  the  one  supreme 
testimony,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  testi- 
monies. Here  we  have  the  close  of  the  whole 
section  ;  and  this  last  saying  must  throw  its  light 
bode  upon  alL  The  witness  of  the  water  and  the 
blood  was  siniply  this,  that  One  had  come  who 
was  the  gift  of  eternal  life  to  man  :  His  baptism 
witfi  the  Spirit  was  His  reception  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  for  us ;  His  baptism  of  blood  was  our  deliver- 
ance from  death.  The  witness  of  the  blood  and 
water  whkh  flowed  from  His  side  was  simply  the 
l<stimon^  61  heaven  that  deliverance  from  death 
and  the  imptartation  of  new  life  were  the  one  gift 
i>f  His  atoning  passion :  the  one  mingled  stream 
hr  era  flowing  from  His  Perscyi  lift^  up.  He 
who  icjects  this,  resists  the  drawing  of  the  Son  of 
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man,  and  makes  the  Lord  who  gave  the  seals  a 
liar.  The  next  words  really  end  the  Epistle  by 
an  emphatic  aphoristic  saying  that  repeats  the 
words  concerning  the  subjective  witness,  the  pre- 
sence and  absence  of  which  is  the  final  test  of 
truth  for  all  profession  of  Christianity.  St.  John 
knows  no  'believing  in  God*  which  is  not 
'  trusting  in  the  witness  ; '  and  he  knows  of  no 
trusting  in  the  witness  which  is  not  followed  by 
*  the  witness  in  himself;'  and  the  internal  wit- 
ness is  not  to  have  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness, 
or  the  assurance  of  sonship,  as  in  St.  Paul,  h\iK 
these  as  contained  In  the  possession  of  '  the 
life ; '  and,  finally,  the  life  is  with  him  nothing 
less  than  the  Son  Himself  possessed.  The  Son 
of  God  hath  life  in  Himself  eternally ;  He  is  the 
source  of  redeemed  life  ;  and  He  is  the  author  or 
Prince  of  that  life  in  every  believer.  The  closing 
testimony  of  the  Bible — for  there  is  nothing  after 
these  words— is  that  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life :  the  life  which  is  fellowship  with  God, 
which  sin  forfeited,  is  given  back  to  him  in  union 
with  Jesus.  It  can  by  no  other  means  be  restored 
than  by  union  with  the  Divine  life  which  has  been 
given  to  man  *  bodily  *  in  Christ :  the  disbeliever 
or  unbeliever,  who  rejects  the  witness  of  God 
concerning  His  Son,  is  in  this  testimony  said  to 
abide  in  death,  or  rather  to  be  without  the  life.  He 
that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  the  life.  There 
are  many  terrors  threatened  elsewhere  against  the 
despiser  of  God  and  the  rejecter  of  Christ ;  but 
here  in  the  final  witness,  the  sad  issue  of  all  is 
stated  in  its  awful  negation,  '  the  life  he  has  not.' 
Ver.  13.  St.  John  returns  now  to  his  one  great 
design,  the  fulfilling  of  the  Joy  of  those  who  be- 
lieve. These  things  have  1  written  to  you — the 
whole  Epistle,  that  is,  —that  ye  may  knoir  thai 
ye  have  eternal  life,  imto  you  that  believe  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  not  his 
purf>ose  to  establish  their  assurance,  and  on  that 
to  superinduce  a  challenge  to  faith,  or  to  a  higher 
faith,  as  the  reading  of  our  present  translation 
might  suggest.  Assurance  is  the  final  point,  and 
all  the  blessedness  that  assurance  brings.  '  That 
ye  may  know  :  *  this  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  Epistle;  and  it  is  here  finally  introduced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that,  while  it  is  the  gift  of 
God's  Spirit,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  and  privilege 
of  every  Christian  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  it 

Th€  cmfidence  in  prtiyer  which  this  faith  in  Jesus 
inspires;  with  its  one  exception. 

Vers.  14,  15.  A  second  time  the  apostle  dwells 
on  the  boldness  of  prayer  :  this  closed  the  second 
part  as  the  confidence  of  obedient  love  ;  it  closes 
here  the  third  part  as  the  confidence  in  the  Son 
of  God,  which  was  there  introduced  as  the  transi- 
tion to  the  third  part,  and  is  now  resumed. 

And  this  is  tne  boldness,  the  more  specific 
characterization  of  the  confidence  before  referred 
to,  that  we  have  toward  him,  toward  God, 
whose  children  we  are  in  virtue  of  the  eternal  life, 
the  life  of  regeneration.  Throtighout  the  New 
Testament,  confidence  towards  the  Father  in 
prayer  is  represented  as  the  first  privilege  of  the 
adoption  :  we  have  received  *  the  Spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father'  (Rom.  viii. 
15).  St.  Paul  says  of  that  Spirit  that  He  <  helpeth 
our  infirmity :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh 
intercession  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.      And  He    that   searcheth    the    hearts 
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knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because 
He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according 
to  the  will  of  God.*  This,  and  our  Lord's  word, 
'  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be- 
lieving, ye  shall  receive'  (Matt.  xxi.  22),  furnish 
the  bttt  commentary  on  our  passage.  As  Jesus, 
the  Intercessor  in  heaven,  presents  with  confidence 
for  us  the  prayers  which  the  Spirit,  the  Intercessor 
in  the  heart  corresponding  with  Him,  teaches  us 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  we  mav  be  assured 
that,  if  we  Mk  any  thing  aoooraing  to  his 
will,  he  heazeth  ns:  He  in  fact  heareth  the  voice 
of  His  own  Spirit  within  us,  and  we  do  not  really 
pray  when  we  ask  not  according  to  His  mind.  This 
IS  the  sublime  perfection  of  the  only  prayer  which 
St.  John  knows ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  Epistle,  always  and  in  every- 
thing making  real  the  highest  ideal. 

And,  if  we  know  that  he  heaxeth  ne  whatK>- 
ever  we  ask,  all  forbidden  and  doubtful  petitions 
being  left  out  of  consideration,  as  being  suppressed 
before  they  are  uttered,  we  know — for  the  hearing 
means  hearing  with  acceptance — that  we  have 
the  petition!  that  we  ha^e  esked  of  him. 
These  last  words  are  very  emphatic  We  have 
in  the  very  asking;  there  is  a  blessed  sense  in 
which  the  highest  prayer  is  the  very  experience  of 
the  thing  prayed  for ;  such  asking  for  forgiveness 
and  peace  and  holiness  is  the  enjoyment  of  holi- 
ness and  peace  and  pardon.  Moreover,  '  we  have,' 
and  not,  as  before,  *  we  receive ; '  for  the  Christian 
life  is  no  other  than  the  constant  inheritance  of 
multiplied  prayers  'that  we  have  asked*  from 
the  beginning,  that  have  been  the  sum  of  past 
supplications.  Observe  here,  without  being  re- 
minded by  the  apostle,  that  the  '  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,*  the  main  subject  of  the 
Epistle,  reaches  here  its  highest  consummation,  so 
far  as  the  present  life  and  its  privileges  are  con- 
cerned. 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  transition  from  prayer  in 
general  to  intercessory  prayer  seems  to  be  abrupt ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  brotherly  love  is 
made  identical  with  Christian  life,  and  its  offices 
with  doing  the  will  of  God.  Passing  by  innumer- 
able other  objects  of  intercession  on  behalf  of  a 
fellow-Christian,  the  apostle  at  once  rises  to  its 
highest  function,  prayer  for  his  sinning  soul.  Two 
phrases  just  used  are  still  in  his  thoughts  :  'what- 
ever we  ask'  and  'eternal  life,*  which  the  re- 
generate has  in  himself,  and  may  obtain  by  prayer 
for  others. 

If  any  man  lee  hie  hzother  tin  a  lin  not 
unto  death  :  already  the  exception  is  stated,  the 
solemnity  of  which  requires  enlargement  upon  it 
afterwards.  The  sin  not  unto  death  is  supposed 
to  be  seen  in  a  brother,  as  an  act  and  a  state  in 
which  he  is  continuing.  He  shall  Mk  :  this  is  the 
imperative  future,  and  implies  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed, the  admonition  and  penitence  of  the 
offender  and  the  joining  him  in  prayer ;  these  are 
omitted  because  the  great  point  is  here,  as  with 
St.  James,  the  power  of  one  in  close  fellowship 
with  God,  who  is  supposed  in  this  wonderful 
sentence  to  be  the  very  administrant  of  the  Divine 
will.  And  shall  give — the  same  he  in  union  with 
God  shall  give — him  life  :  according  to  the  hieh 
doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  he  who  sins  at  all  is  by  the 
sin  cut  off  from  spiritual  life ;  that  life  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended.  The  words  that  follow,  for  them  that 
■in  not  nnto  death,  do  not  simply  repeat  and 


generalize  the  former  words,  but  at  the  same  thne 
qualify  the  'life*  given  and  prepoxe  for  what 
follows ;  the  life  is  only  suspended  in  this  case. 
The  '  him  *  is  changed  into  '  them,'  to  show  the 
commonness  of  the  fault  and  the  univenality  of 
intercession. 

There  is  a  sin  nnto  death  ;  which  is  not  only 
suspended  life,  but  the  actual  rejection  of  the  Sod 
of  God  in  whom  the  life  is,  and  whose  rejectioo 
has  been  the  supreme  sin  aimed  at  throu^ont  the 
Epistle.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  Christian  can 
kn«>w  that  sin  to  be  committed  ;  nor  was  it  said 
that  he  knows  the  brother  for  whom  he  prays  to 
have  sinned  not  unto  death  :  He  shall  give  him  life 
if  he  have  not  so  sinned.  The  fellowship  with  God 
in  prayer  does  not  imply  fellowship  with  God's 
omniscience.  The  sin  unto  death  is  unto  eternal 
death,  as  the  opposite  of  'eternal  life,'  though 
death  and  eternal  are  never  combined.  No  otl^r 
death  is  mentioned  once  in  this  Epistle  ;  nor  is  the 
apostle  referring,  as  St  James  does  in  his  similar 
close  of  his  Epistle,  to  bodily  sickness  and  recoverv 
of  physical  health.  As  there  was  in  our  Saviour^ 
time  an  unpardonable  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  unto  death  because  it 
rejected  the  Spirit*s  appeal  on  behalf  of  Christ, 
and  as  in  the  Elpistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a 
rejection  of  the  atonement  which  cuts  off  neces- 
sarily all  hope,  so  in  this  Epistle  the  same  sin  is 
referred  to  m  the  light  of  its  final  issue.  Those 
who  harden  themselves  against  the  Spirit's  revela- 
tion of  the  Son  are  sinning  unto  death ;  and  prayer 
for  them  is  unavailing,  because  they  have  shut 
their  hearts  against  the  only  power  that  can  save 
them. 

Not  of  that  do  I  say  that  he  should  make 
request.     With  deep  tenderness  the  apostle  ex- 
cludes this  object  ot  intercession,  two  shades  of 
his  expression  pointing  to  his  deep  feeling:  he 
changes  the    'asking'    into   'requesting,'  as   if 
the  awful  urgency  of  the  case  mi^ht  prompt  a 
stronger  prayer,  which  would  l^e  unavailing ;  and 
he  simply  says,  '  Concerning  that  I  do  not  speak 
in  what   I  say  concerning  intercessory  prayer.* 
Now  the  difference  of  sins  seems  to  require  ex- 
planation, especially  after  what  the  apostle  had 
said  in  chap.  iii.  4,. '  Sin  is  transgression  of  law,* 
and  '  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins,'  and 
'  He  is  faithful  and  just,  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.*    Hence  St.  John  quotes  himself^ 
inverting   the    phrase,   and   says  here.   All  na- 
righteousness  is   sin,   substituting   the   deeper 
word  'unrighteousness'  for  'lawlessness.'    Even 
the  slightest  deviation   from  law  and  from  the 
perfect  principles  of  right  is  sin,  whether  in  the 
oeliever  or  in  the  unbeliever;  and  therefore  the 
possessor  of  eternal  life  must  never  think  lightly 
of  it,  but  must  abhor  it  as  contrary  to  the  life  that 
is  in  him.     Nevertheless  there  may  be  traces  of 
death  that  must  be  cleansed  away,  and  then  is 
a  sin  not  nnto  death.     In  the  old  law  there 
was  'sin  unto  death,*   transgression  which  was 
punished  with  loss  of  life  (Num.  xviii.  22) ;  and 
the  Rabbins  made  the  very  distinction  which  St 
John  here  makes.     The  apostle,  however,  carries 
it  into  the  eternal  sphere  ;  and  leaves  the  subject 
with  a  consolatory  word  which  is  itself  very  stem. 
He  does  not  say  that  '  all  unrighteousness  is  sin, 
but  there  is  sin  not  unto  death.  ^  What  he  says  is 
that  such  sin  only  as  is  forgiven  and  cleansed 
away  is  not  unto  deatli. 
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Chapter  V.    18-21. 

Conclusion. 

E  know  that  whosoever  is  born  *  of  God  sinneth  not ; 
"but  he  that  is  begotten*  of  God  ^keepeth  himself, 

19  and  '  that  wicked  one "  toucheth  him  not.  And'^vie  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  'the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.* 

20  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  -^  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and 
we  are  in  ^  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.    *  This 

21  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.  'Little  children,  *keep* 
yourselves  from  idols.    Amen. 

^  begotten  *  Some  read  he  that  was  begotten  of  God  keepeth  him 

•  the  evil  one  *  guard 
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The  Epistle  winds  ap  with  three  summarizing 
declarations,  each  of  which  repeats  the  watchword, 
'we  know/  taken,  but  in  a  better  sense,  from 
the  Gnostic  '  we  know : '  the  first,  ver.  18,  asserts 
the  fiindsunental  opposition  between  life  and  sin  ; 
the  second,  ver.  19,  the  fundamental  opposition 
between  the  regenerate  and  the  world  ;  tne  third, 
ver.  20^  pays  its  final  homage  to  the  Son  of  God, 
in  whom  we  are  through  an  intelii^nt  iaith 
wrought  of  God.  These  three  are  hnked,  as 
always,  one  with  the  other ;  the  evil  one  toucheth 
OS  not  in  the  first,  but  in  the  second  the  world 
lieth  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  third  we,  rescued 
from  him,  are  in  God  and  His  Son.  The  final 
words  close  the  whole,  and  close  the  Bible,  with 
an  exhortation  against  every  false  conception  of 
God.  Hence  fellowship  with  God  is  the  keynote 
into  which  all  melts  at  the  last :  individually,  it 
is  communion  with  His  holiness ;  collectively,  it  is 
perfect  separation  firom  the  world  ;  and  both  these 
go  up  to  the  Son  in  whom  we  are  one  with  God, 
and  safe  from  idols.  This  final  'we  know'  is 
therefore  an  exhibition  of  the  Christian  privileges 
in  their  highest  form. 

Ver.  iS.  We  know  that  whosoever  ia  begotten 
of  Ood  sinneth  not ;  bnt  he  that  was  begotten  of 
God  keepeth  himiwlf,  and  the  evil  one  toncheth 
him  not  Having  admitted  that  the  children  of 
the  Divine  birth  may  sin,  both  unto  death  and  not 
onto  death,  the  apostle  reminds  them  most 
solemnly  of  what  had  been  established  before, 
that  the  regenerate  life  is  in  itself  inconsistent 
with  both  kinds.  The  characteristic  and  privi> 
lege  of  a  child  of  God  is  to  live  without  violation 
of  law  :  all  sin  is  of  death,  and  there  is  no  death  in 
the  regenerate  life.  This  is  a  repetitii)n  of  what 
had  been  said  in  chap,  iii.,  but  the  apostle  never 
repeats  himself  without  some  change  in  his  thought. 
Here  is  said  for  the  first  time,  Uiat  not  only  he 
who  has  been  and  is  bom  of  God,  but  he  who  has 
been  once  bom  of  God,  sinneth  not.  He  has  not 
been,  therefore,  all  along  speaking  of  the  un- 
sinning  state  as  the  fruit  of  a  finished  regeneration, 
however  tme  that  ma^  be.  Again,  as  his  manner 
is,  he  gives  a  specific  reason  for  the  assertion. 
The  act  of  regeneration  sundered  the  Christian 


from  the  empire  of  Satan ;  and  it  is  his  privilege  to 
keep  himself,  in  sedulous  watchfulness  and  depend- 
ence on  the  Keeper  of  his  soul,  from  the  approach 
of  the  tempter;  not  from  his  approach  as  a 
tempter,  but  fix>m  any  such  approach  as  shall 
touch  him  to  his  hurt.  It  is  wrong  to  limit  this 
great  saying  by  interpolating  'sin  wilfully*  or 
'  sin  unto  deatn '  or  '  sin  habitually ; '  it  must 
stand  as  the  declaration  of  a  privilege  which  is  an 
ideal,  but  an  attainable  ideal,  that  of  living  with- 
out that  which  God  shall  call  sin.  St.  John  does 
not  rise  to  the  word  which  only  One  could  say, 
'He  hath  nothing  in  Me.'  Concupiscence  is  in 
the  Christian  still,  and  it  may  conceive  and 
bring  forth  sin;  not,  however,  if  the  wicked 
one  toucheth  him  not.  And  the  concupiscence 
that  the  enemy  has  in  us  roust  die  if  it  have 
not  its  desire  in  the  soul —' purified  as  He  is 
pure.*  This  *  we  know '  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  estate,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Epistle 
the  apostle  has  established  it  '  We  know '  is  not 
without  protest  against  all  future  doubt ;  it  is  like 
one  of  the  '  faithful  sayings  *  with  which  St.  Paul 
sealed  his  final  doctrine.  To  understand  'he 
that  is  bora  of  God'  of  the  Only-begotten  who 
keepeth  the  saint,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
New  Testament  diction ;  and  to  suppose  that  the 
principle  of  regeneration  keepeth  htm,  introduces 
a  certain  harshness  without  obviating  any  diffi- 
culty. There  is  indeed  no  difficulty  to  the 
expositor  who  remembers  that  St.  John  never 
disjoins  the  Divine  efficiency  in  man  from  man's 
own  co-operation. 

Ver.  19.  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one.  The 
exquisite  propriety  of  the  words  must  be  noted 
here.  There  is  no  *  but,'  as  before :  we  know 
by  infallible  assurance  of  our  regenerate  life  that 
we  are  of  God.  This  is  all  we  are  assured  of,  and 
there  is  no  emphatic  '  we '  opposed  to  the  world  : 
it  is  as  if  the  apostle  would  avoid  even  the  sem- 
blance of  exultation  against  the  ungodly.  But 
the  awful  contrast  is  laid  down.  It  is  the  same 
•wicked  one*  as  in  the  preceding  verse  holds 
the  entire  world,  so  far  as  the  new  life  has  not 
transformed  it,  in  his  power.     It  is  not  said  that 
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the  world  b  'of  the  wicked  one:'  if  the 
'children  of  the  devU  *  had  been  spoken  of  in  a 
similar  connection  (chap.  iiL  10),  that  is  here  ex- 
plained  and  softened.    The  men  of  the  world  are 

*  in  him  that  is  false ;  *  but  the  '  in '  is  not  used 
in  its  bare  simplicity,  but  'lieth  in,'  a  phrase 
nowhere  else  occurring,  and  to  be  inteipreted 
according   to  the  tenor  of  the    E^nstle.      The 

*  whole  world  *  is  not,  however,  the  men  of  the 
world  only ;  but  its  entire  constitution,  its  entire 
economy,  its  lusts  and  principles  and  motives,  and 
course  and  end  :  all  that  is  not  '  of  God '  lies  in 
the  power  and  bondage  of  the  wicked  one.  This 
the  apostle  adds  as  an  old  truth,  never  so  fearfully 
expressed  as  here.  The  diametrical  contrariety 
between  the  regenerate  who  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  the  unregenerate  whose  fellowdiip  is 
with  Satan,  could  not  be  more  keenly  defined. 

Ver.  20.  And  we  know — moreover,  we  know 
finally— that  the  Bon  of  God  ie  come :  this  word 
'is  come'  St.  John  reserves  for  the  end.  He 
who  was  sent  and  was  manifested  is  here  said  to 
'  be  present '  with  us ;  and  His  abiding  presence  is 
as  it  were  a  sun  which  reveals  and  approves  itself 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense,  when  our  Lord  declared  to  the  Jews  in 
one  sentence  the  mystery  of  His  eternal  Sonship, 
His  presence  in  the  world  by  incarnation,  and 
His  mediatorial  mission :  '  I  proceeded  forth 
from  God — I  have  come — He  sent  me*  (John 
viii.  44).  The  children  of  God  know  with  an 
assurance  that  is  above  all  doubt  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  incarnate  with  the  human  race  and  'dwells 
among  us : '  this  b  the  triumphant  close  of  the 
Epistle,  both  as  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  eternal  life,  and  as  it  is  a  protest 
against  all  anti-christian  error.  Keeping  both 
these  objects  still  in  Tiew,  the  apostle  goes  on : 
and  hath  glTen  ne  an  nndentanding  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  trae:  this  new  word 
'understanding'  signifies  the  inner  faculty  of  the 
Spirit  which  discriminates  in  order  to  know,  which 
ii  the  result  of  the  '  unction  firom  the  Holy  One.* 
Thus  inwardly  enlightened  by  Him  who  is  the 
Truth,  through  His  Spirit,  we  know  '  Him  that  is 
true,'  that  'only  true  God '  whom  thus  to  know, 
in  His  unapproachable  distinction  from  all  false 
gods  or  objects  of  hope,  is  eternal  life.  In  the 
words  of  Jesus,  which  St  John  here  quotes,  '  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent,*  is  added. 
But  He  'is  come'  as  the  revelation'  of  the 
Father,  and  St.  John  hastens  from  the  spiritual 
knowledge  to  the  q>iritual  experience  of  fellow- 


ship with  that  Father,  not  'and  Jesns  Christ,' 
but  '  in  Him.'  And  we  are  in  him  that  ia  trae, 
in  his  Son  Jeraa  Christ  The  absence  of  the 
'  and,'  leaving  the  plain  assertion  that  we  are  in 
the  true  God  by  being  in  His  Son — thus  making 
the  true  God  and  His  Son  one — is  the  solution  of 
the  question  to  whom  the  next  clause  refers  :  This 
is  the  tnie  Qod  and  eternal  life.  This  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  the  true  God,  His  revela- 
tion and  presence  with  us;  nor  know  we  any 
other.  Those  who  see  not  God  in  Him,  since 
He  has  come,  serve  a  god  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion. When  the  apostle  adds  'and  eternal  life,' 
he  turns  firom  the  protest  against  anti-christian 
error,  which  was  silently  involved  in  the  former 
part  of  the  clause,  to  the  happy  privilege  of  all 
believing  Christians.  They  have  m  the  Son  tlut 
perfect  Ufe  '  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was 
manifested  unto  us.'  Thus  the  end  of  the  Epistle 
revolves  back  to  the  beginning.  Christian  doctrine 
is  the  revelation  of  the  true  God  in  Christ ;  and 
Christian  blessedness  is  life  everlasting  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Ver.  21.  Little  children,  keepyonssel'fesftom 
idols.     This  brief  but  all-comprehensive  sentence 
closes  the  Epistle,  the  entire  apostolical  testimony, 
and  probably  the  entire  revelation  of  God.    Ac- 
cordingly it  must  have    a  large  interpretation. 
It  is  a  solemn  warning,  most  affectionate  but  most 
rigorous,  against  everything  that  may  invade  the 
supremacy  of  '  the  true  G^ '  as  revealed  in  Ha 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  the  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Church  or  in  the  affections  of  the 
regenerate  heart.     External  idols,  as  still  retained 
in  heathenism,  though  fast  passing  away,  are  oot 
excluded  from  the  exhortation  of  course ;    but 
there  has  been  no  allusion  to  them  throughout  the 
Epistle,  nor  did  the  danger  of  the  '  little  children ' 
lie  in  that  direction.     Though  St.  John  does  not 
use  the  Pauline  expression  that  Christians  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  idea  of  this  per- 
vades his  whole  doctrine.     He  that  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him  :  therefore 
every  thought  of  the  mind,  every  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  every  movement  of  the  will  must  he 
faithful  in  all  homage  to  Him.    As  addressed  to 
the  first  readers  of  the  Epistle,  the  warning  was 
against  the  false  theosophy  of  the  Gnostics ;  as  a 
prophetic  exhortation,  it   foresaw  and  guarded 
against  all  violations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Media- 
torial Triunity ;  and,  as  spoken  to  the  inmost 
soul  of  every  regenerate  Christian,  it  proclaims  the 
one  immutable  principle  of  the  Christian  religioDf 
that  God  must  be  to  him  All  in  alL 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


L — External  :  Authorship  and  Apostolicity. 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  Epistles  were  written  by  the  same  author. 
According  to  the  almost  unanimous  tenor  of  tradition,  this  was  the  Evangelist 
John.  For  instance,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Dionysius,  and  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  expressly  quote  from  them  as  his.  Origen  and  Eusebius  refer 
to  the  two  Epistles  as  suspected  by  many,  but  apparently  without  sharing  the  doubt 
themselves.  Jerome  mentions  a  current  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  a  Presbyter 
John,  of  whose  existence  we  have  only  the  insufficient  witness  of  Papias  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  man  as  Papias  should  con- 
fuse the  tradition,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  two  writers  of  the  same  name  should  so 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  style  and  tone  and  authority.  Erasmus  revived  this 
idea,  which  had  never  during  the  Middle  Ages  disturbed  the  tradition  of  the  apos- 
tolical origin ;  and  in  later  times  it  has  been  maintained  on  the  ground  of  certain 
phrases  occurring  in  the  two  smaller  documents  which  are  absent  from  the  larger  one. 
But  in  familiar  Epistles  to  indMduals  such  new  phrases  might  be  expected ;  and, 
though  they  are  striking,  they  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  express  coincidences  in 
phraseology.  The  term  *  Presbyter '  applied  to  himself  by  the  writer  has  also  been 
pleaded  against  the  apostolical  authorship.  But  without  reason:  St.  John  rarely 
mentions  himself,  never  his  apostolical  authority ;  and  the  term  Presbyter  might  be 
used  as  St  Peter  used  it,  or  as  St.  Paul  called  himself  *  Paul  the  elder'  or  *  the  aged' 
Granting  that  St.  John  wrote  these  Epistles,  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  written 
after,  but  not  long  after,  the  First ;  and  from  the  same  place,  Ephesus. 

IL — Internal:  Characteristics. 

L  The  Second  Epistle  stands  alone  in  the  New  Testament  as  addressed  to  a 
Christian  household.  It  is  written  to  a  Matron  of  note  and  her  children,  coitimending 
the  piety  of  some  members  of  the  family  whom  the  apostle  had  met,  and  warning 
them  against  the  intrusion  into  their  circle  of  false  teachers.  Hence  it  is  the  worthy 
pendant  of  the  Third  Epistle,  which  is  written  to  a  Christian  man  occupying  an  equally 
important  position  in  his  community.  It  was  held  by  some  in  ancient  times,  and  by 
many  in  later,  that  the  'lady'  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  church,  or  a  par- 
ticular church.  A  preliminary  objection  to  this  is  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  such 
an  allegorical  mode  of  expression,  nor  any  obvious  reason  for  it ;  and  then  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  Epistles  will  suggest  that  individuals  are  addressed  in  both. 
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The  other  controversy,  as  to  whether  tlie  term  rendered  *  lady '  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proper  name,  cannot  easily  be  settled  :  the  balance  preponderates  in  fayoar  of 
Kyria  being  the  name  of  the  matron  who  receives  the  letter 

IL  The  Third  Epistle  sheds  an  impressive  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  when 
about  to  lose  the  light  of  inspiration  and  the  apostolic  presence.  St  John's  authority 
in  a  church  probably  not  founded  by  himself,  was  contested  even  as  St  Paul's  had 
been,  though  for  a  different  reason  :  it  is  possible  that  the  extreme  age  and  venerable 
ness  which  should  have  secured  him  honour  encouraged  a  factious  and  bigoted 
enemy  of  the  missionary  Gospel  to  oppose  him.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
resistance  of  Diotrephes  and  his  company  was  the  apostle's  reconunendation  of  certain 
evangelists  to  the  hospitality  and  general  help  of  this  community.  St  John's  request 
might  have  been  sent  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  whose  character,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  Diotrephes,  is  stamped  with  the  most  emphatic  approval  The  issue  we  do  not 
know,  nor  indeed  anything  further  about  the  controversy.  But  we  have  a  rich  side 
light  thrown  on  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  on  the  missionary  activity  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  apostle's  consciousness  of  high  authority.  The  term  church  itself,  mentioned 
so  often,  is  important  against  those  who  misconstrue  the  absence  of  it  from  the  Fust 
Epistle :  in  both  the  all-essential  matter  is  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  m 
and  through  the  Spirit ;  but  in  both  there  is  evidently  an  organized  fellowship  among 
Christians,  though  in  the  Second  only  is  it  called  a  Church.  It  is,  however,  the  ex- 
hibition of  what  may  be  called  Family  Religion  that  gives  this  Epistle,  by  the  side  of 
the  Second,  so  deep  and  lasting  an  interest  at  the  close  of  the  canonical  ScriptaTe& 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF 

JOHN. 


Vers.  1-13. 


Invocation. — Exhortation  to  Love,  and  Warning  against  False  Doctrine. — 

Conclusion. 


I  'T^HE 


>et.  v.  I. 


HE  elder  unto  the  *  elect  'lady  and  her  children,  ''whom  *3^« 

love  in  the*  truth  ;  and  not  I  only,  but  also  all  they  *R^i,*J4i3 

2  that  'have  known  -^the  truth;   For  the  truth's  sake,  which  ^^y^^^^  ,g . 

3  dwelleth*  in  us,  and  shall*  be  with  us  for  ever.  ^ Grace  be  ^Ji^^'iaa. 
with  you,  mercy,  and  peace,*  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  ^Jxii^Ji; 
the  Lord*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  *in  truth  and    f^;i.*' ' 

love.  Eph.i;.i5. 

4  'I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found  of  thy  children*  walking  in  » 3 Jo. 3, 4- 
truth,  as  we  have '  received  a  •  commandment  from  the  Father. 

5  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  lady,  *not  as  though  I  wrote  a  new  *xjo.iu7. 
commandment  unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the 

6  beginning,  '  that  we  love  one  another.    ""And  this  is  love,  that  'i Jo.iii.  >«. 

**  ®  '  iwijo.  V.  3; 

we  walk  after  his  commandments.    This  is  the  commandment,    Jo-«v.  15. 
That,  *as  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  ye  should  walk  ««Jo."-«4. 

7  in  it  '  For  many  deceivers  are  ^entered  into*  the  world,  who  'J^**-"*  **• 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  'is  come**  in  the  flesh.    This  is  J*,j^i!J;i; 

8a"  deceiver  and  an  "  antichrist.    ''  Look  to  yourselves,  '  that  '•Mk.  xiiL  9  . 

we  "lose  not  those  things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that    Heijusi 
9  we"  receive  a  full  reward.     Whosoever  transgresseth,"  and 

abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  'hath  not  God.     He  that  '« Jo.«.a3. 

abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,**  *  he  hath  both  the  Father 

10  and  the  Son.     If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  *  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  *g2Y^o'' 

1 1  speed  : "  For  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  "  is  ''partaker  of   \^^'<^ 

12  his  evil  deeds.    "'Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I^Jj^^^*"* 

1  omit  the  *  abideth  *  and  it  shall 

*  Grace,  mercy,  peace,  shall  be  with  us  *  omit  the  Lord 

*  1  rejoice  greatly  that  I  have  found  of  thy  children  '  omit  have 

*  omit  a    *  gone  forth  into    ^*  they  that  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  cometh 
*>  the  *  >  e  **  goeth  in  advance  **  omit  of  Christ 
^  and  give  huu  nu  greeting                      ^*  giveth  him  greeting 
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would  not  write  with  paper  and  ink :  'but  I  trust  to  come  unto  '3 J«^  «4. 
13  you,  and  speak  face  to  face,  -^that  our  joy  may  be  full."     The  ^\^\^\'' 

children  of  thy  '  elect  sister  greet  thee.     Amen.  *  v«*u  '** 

*'  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled 


l,— Address  and  Greeting:  From  the  weU-knomm 
Elder  to  a  well-known  Lady, 

The  greeting,  with  its  invocation,  fills  a  large 
space.  It  is  framed  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul, 
and  remarkably  incorporates  the  two  points  of 
truth  and  love  which  occupy  the  whole  Epistle. 

Vers.  I,  2.  The  eldfir— the  aged  Apostle  John, 
who  gives  himself  this  title  b«:ause  it  was  the 
only  one  that  combined  authority  with  age — to 
the  elect  Xyxia  and  her  children:  nothing  is 
known  about  the  two  sisters  introduced  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  save  that  they  were  influen- 
tial persons,  probably  widows  with  large  families. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Rufus  as  'elect  in  the  Lord,' 
and  St  Peter  of  '  elect  stran^rs  : '  no  higher  term 
could  be  suggested  by  Christian  courtesy.  Whom 
I  love  in  Inith :  the  '  whom  *  in  the  masculine 
embraces  all  of  the  household  addressed.  They 
were  elect  or  loved  of  God,  and  therefore  elect  and 
beloved  of  the  apostle;  according  to  his  own  axiom 
in  I  Tohn  v.  i .  Again,  according  to  his  own  axiom, 
he  declares  that  his  love  was  not  'in  word  and 
with  the  tongue,'  but  *  in  deed  and  in  truth  :*  with 
special  reference,  however,  to  the  severe  caution 
which  he  b  about  to  administer.  And  not  I 
only,  bnt  alao  all  they  that  have  known  the 
truth :  this  Christian  matron  and  her  children 
were  well  known  at  home  and  abroad,  bearing  the 
same  relation  in  their  own  spheres  as  the  Gains  of 
the  next  Epistle  bore  in  his.  It  b  obvious  that 
knowing  the  truth  b  an  expression  that  has  two 
applications  here.  On  the  one  hand,  it  defines 
religion  as  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
revelation  brought  into  the  world  by  Christ,  who 
said  '  I  am  the  Truth  : '  a  definition  the  force  of 
which  was  more  felt  in  early  times  than  in  later. 
On  the  other,  it  prepared  for  that  distinction  be- 
tween believers  in  the  truth  and  all  false  teachers 
on  which  the  writer  purposed  to  insbt.  Foisthe 
truth's  sake  which  abideth  in  ns  and  shall  be 
with  us  for  eyer.  Obviously  the  common  truth 
is,  like  regeneration,  regarded  as  the  bond  of  love. 
But  there  is  an  undertone  of  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  holding  fast  the  truth  b  the  test  of  religion, 
and  that  their  common  fidelity  endeared  the  niith- 
ful  to  each  other.  Hence  the  change  to  '  us/  and 
the  quotation  of  the  Lord's  words,  which  applies 
to  the  truth  what  He  spoke  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
'  He  abideth  with  you  and  shall  be  m  you  : '  wdth 
the  change,  however,  that  here  the  'abiding  is 
'  in '  us,  and  the  '  being '  b  '  with  'us.  It  is  like 
a  preliminary  triumph,  in  prospect  of  the  subject 
that  b  coming. 

Ver.  3.  Grace,  mercy,  peace,  shall  be  with  us 
from  God  the  Father,  uid  from  Jesus  (Xjirist,  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  in  truth  and  love.  Thb  b  the 
old  invocation,  with  which  the  other  apostles  have 
made  us  familiar,  but  in  its  fullest  form  as  found  in 
the  Pastoral  Epbtles.  It  had  become  the  sacred 
benediction,  as  mcluding  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Divine  blessing  in  the  Gospel :  grace  refers  to  the 
fountain  of  fiivour  to  undeserving  man  revealed  in 
Chrbt ;  mercv  to  the  individual  application  of  that 


favour  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  succour  ol 
all  misery ;  peace  t3  *Jie  result  in  the  tranquillity  of 
a  soul  one  with  God.  These  blessings  come  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son  of  the  Father ;  but 
the  repetition  of  the  '  from '  makes  emphatic  the 
distinctness  and  equality  of  the  Two  Persons. 
There  b  here  an  observable  deviation  from  Sl 
Paul's  formula ;  as  also  in  the  addition  of  '  truth 
and  love '  the  two  spheres  or  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  life  in  which,  though  not  on  account 
of  which,  these  blessings  are  imparted.  These 
last  words  also  explain  the  '  shall  be '  of  the  invo- 
cation :  they  express  the  apostle's  confidence  that 
hb  friends,  living  in  truth  of  doctrine  and  chanty 
of  fellowship,  will  ever  enjoy  thb  benedicDon  in 
common  with  himself. 

II. — The  substance  of  the  letter  follows  :  introdaued 
by  congratulation^  it  contains  an  earmst  eX" 
hortation  to  practical  love  and  warning  against 
false  teachers. 

Ver.  4.  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  have  found 
of  thy  children  walldng  in  truth.  As  St.  Paul 
always  prefaced  hb  warnings  by  prabing  what  he 
could  praise,  so  St.  John  expresses  hb  deep  joy  at 
having  found — ^hb  now  present  joy  at  having  found 
during  his  past  acquaintance  with  them — certain  of 
her  children  walking  in  the  full  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Even  as  we  received  commandment 
from  the  Father.  'And  this  b  His  command- 
ment,  that  we  should  believe  in  the  name  of  Hb 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  even  as 
He  gave  us  commandment '  ( i  John  iii.  23).  Thb 
great  preliminary  commandment  omits  the  name 
of  the  Son  because  the  reception  of  Him  b  its 
substance ;  and  the  particular  commandments  are 
presently  to  be  mentioned. 

Ver.  5.  And  now— thb  b  the  purport  of  the 
letter— I  beseech  thee,  Kyria :  the  request  has  in 
it  a  tone  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  courtesy  ;  the 
mother  b  addressed,  though  some  of  her  children 
who  walked  not  in  love  are  aimed  at :  the  apostle 
urges  hb  request,  which  b  sheltered  behind  the 
evangelical  law,  not  as  though  writing  to  thee  a 
new  commandment,  but  that  which  we  had 
from  the  beginning,  in  the  first  person,  that  we 
love  one  another.  *  Let  us  all  walk  in  love : ' 
thb,  as  well  as  the  whole  strain,  shows  the  same 
ex(jubite  courtesy  which  pervades  St.  Paul's  letters 
to  mdividuals. 

Ver.  6.  Here  we  have  once  more  St.  John's 
familiar  tribute  to  the  ethical  supremacy  ot  love, 
the  new  revelation  of  which  by  Christ  *  in  the  be- 
ginning '  sways  hb  thoughts  with  a  peculiar  power. 
The  verse  b  remarkable  for  its  circular  argument : 
love  b  the  walkine  in  all  the  commandments,  the 
strength  to  keep  them  all  bdng  in  love,  and  love 
being  their  compendium ;  again,  the  one  com* 
mandment  heard  from  the  bq^nning  b  '  that  ye 
should  walk  in  it,'  that  is,  in  love. 

Ver.  7.  There  b  no  love  which  b  not  based  on 
truth :  the  love  which  keeps  the  commandments 
keeps  the  doctrinal  as  well  as  the  ethical  com- 
mandments.    And,  as  love  b  the  strength  of 
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obeHience,  so  it  is  the  guardian  of  the  truth. 
Hence  the  •  for '  that  follows :  for  many  deceiven 
are  gone  forth  into  the  world — ^from  the  spiritual 
world,  the  sphere  of  the  lie— they  that  oonfeis  not 
that  Jeeua  Christ  oometh  in  the  fleah.  The 
sapreme  truth — as  truth  is  in  Jesus — is  the  incar- 
nation. This  is  the  deoeiver  and  the  antichrist, 
of  whom  the  former  Epistle  spoke :  the  deceiver  as 
it  regards  you,  the  antichrist  as  it  respects  Jesus. 
•  Cometh  in  the  flesh '  refers  in  the  most  general 
way  to  the  incarnation  itself :  not  as  a  past  fact, 
'  came  in  the  flesh '  (i  John  v.  6) ;  nor  as  the  fact 
with  its  results,  *hath  come*  (i  John  iv.  2) ;  but 
in  its  widest  universality,  though  without  reference 
to  the  second  coming. 

Ver.  8.  Look  to  yourselves  :  a  rare  expression, 
intimating  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  warning. 
That  ye  lose  not  the  things  which  we  have 
wrought :  the  apostles  were  God's  labourers ; 
but,  with  reflned  delicacy,  this  apostle  represents 
the  reward  of  apostolic  work,  not  as  to  be  re- 
ceived by  themselves,  but,  as  to  be  received  by 
their  flocks.  But  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward : 
of  ccr  work  and  your  own  fidelity.  The  reward 
of  Christian  labour  is  a  familiar  idea  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  hist  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse 
represents  the  Saviour  as  coming  with  His  're- 
ward *  'to  render  to  each  man  according  as  his  work 
is,'  Rev.  xxii.  12.  But  the  labourers' reward  is  not 
dependent  on  the  fidelity  of  their  converts,  though 
the  converts  themselves  lose  it  if  unfaithful.  lUe 
word  reward  here  seems  to  refer  to  the  other 
world ;  but,  before  mentioning  that,  St.  John  depre- 
cates their  losing  the  benefits  of  apostolic  labours, 
which  listening  to  '  evil  workers '  would  occasion. 
There  is  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  original 
words  :  '  See  that  ye  let  not  slip  all  the  fruits  of 
oar  teaching,  and  all  the  benefits  of  your  Christian 
discipline,  in  the  present  world  ;  see  that  hereafter 
ye  hie  fonnd  worthy  of  the  completed  rewards  of 
Christian  fidelity,  as  it  is  written,  "Every  one 
therefore  who  shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him 
will  I  also  confess  before  Mv  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  " '  (Matt.  x.  32).  The  word  '  full '  has  no 
necessary  reference  to  degrees  of  recompense :  it 
is  used  as  a  most  mighty  stimulant,  and  what  it 
means  the  next  verse  shows. 

Ver.  9.  Whoeoever  goeth  forward,  and  abideth 
not  in  the  doctrine  of  Ohrist,  hath  not  Ood. 
This  seems  beyond  doubt  the  true  reading,  and 
the  verse  thus  becomes  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  interest  To  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  to  remain  content  with  His  teaching 
or  what  He  teaches ;  to  go  beyond  it  is  to  follow 
an  imaginary  development,  and  affect  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Master  Himself.  The  penalty  is  an 
awfol  one :  one  step  beyond  the  commandment 
received  in  the  beginning  leads  to  the  loss  of  God. 
But  he  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine,  the  same 
hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son:  the  change 
is  in  St.  John's  manner,  from  God  generally  to 


the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Lord  Himself 
declared  that '  all  things '  were  delivered  unto  Him 
for  the  instruction  of  men ;  and  the  '  all  things ' 
He  explained  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son  (Matt.  xi.  27).  On  this  rests 
the  whole  'doctrine'  or  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Church,  afterwards  spoken  of  generally  as  'the 
doctrine.' 

Vers.  10,  II.  There  is  no  more  impressive  word 
concerning  the  importance  of  homing  fast  the 
simple  truth  of  the  Gospel  than  what  we  have 
just  read ;  and  its  force  is  deepened  by  what 
follows.  If  there  cometh — as  come  there  does 
and  certainly  will — any  unto  you  and  bringeth 
not  this  doctrine :  a  professed  teacher,  therefore, 
coming  for  hospitality,  afler  the  manner  shown  in 
the  next  Epistle.  It  is  important  to  g^ard  the 
interpretation  of  these  words  on  both  sides.  In 
mitigation  of  their  severity,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  an  antichrist 
coming  with  a  doctrine  opp<Ked  to  Christ,  and 
such  a  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  house 
of  every  servant  of  the  Lord,  whether  coming  in 
person  or  by  his  writings ;  but  it  is  in  his  teaching 
capacity  that  he  is  to  be  excluded.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  vindication  of  its  real  strictness, 
the  prohibition  of  salutation,  and  give  him  no 
greeting,  does  not  by  any  means  refer  to  formal 
Christian  salutation,  but  forbids  every  kind  of 
intercourse  with  him  that  implies  friendly  fellow- 
ship. The  reason  is  expressly  given,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  fellowship  sudi  as  hospitality 
is  meant :  a  courteous  salutation,  or  any  act  of 
charity,  might  be  bestowed  on  him  without  in- 
volving complicity  with  his  evil.  But  no  such 
friendhness  is  to  be  shown  as  might  further  him 
on  his  wa]r  in  the  very  least.  'He  that  is  not 
with  Me  is  against  Me:'  there  is  nothing  in 
this  rigour,  so  often  branded  as  bigotry,  that  goes 
beyond  the  ordinary  teaching  of  3ie  New  Testa- 


ment. 


II  I. — Conclusion, 


Vers.  12,  13.  The  apostle,  writing;  on  this 
subject,  has  more  to  say  than  he  can  wnte ;  hence 
this  letter  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  the  larger 
Epistle.  He  was  writing  on  paper  or  Egyptian 
papyrus,  the  pressed  coatings  of  the  plant,  with 
fnt,  a  preparation  of  soot  and  burnt  resin  and  oil : 
the  Third  Epistle  omits  the  paper  and  says  pen 
instead,  the  pen  being  a  sput  reed.  The  brief 
£pii»tle  was  in  fact  the  forerunner  of  his  personal 
presence ;  the  apostle  hoped  soon  to  speak  all  that 
tie  had  to  say,  and  to  hear  all  he  wished  to  hear, 
that  their  joy  might  be  filled.  This  was  the 
design  of  his  writing  the  First  Epistle ;  this  short 
one  had  not  that  purpose,  but  needed  the  supple- 
ment of  free  conversation.  The  greeting  from  the 
children  only  of  the  elect  sister  seems  to  indicate 
that  their  mother  was  not  alive,  and  that  St  John 
was  a  guest  in  their  house. 
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Vers.  1-14. 


Goodwill  to  Gaius^  and  Commendation  of  him, — The  Factiousness  of  Diotrepkes^ 
aTid  the  good  Example  of  Demetrius. — Conclusion, 

1  T^HE  elder  unto  'the  well-beloved  Gaius,*  whom  I  love  *  in  jJ^^S.^^ 

2  1       the  •  truth.     Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that  •  thou    •  J*>-  "• 
mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth. 

3  For  '  I  rejoiced  greatly  when  the  brethren  came  and  testified  ^«  J«-4- 
of  the  truth  that  is  in  thee,*  '  even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth. 

4*1  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  ''my  children  'walk  ''cSriV^ii'* 

5  in  truth.     Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest 

6  '  to  the  brethren,  -^and  to  strangers  ;  *  Which  have  borne  •  wit-  y-Si^SJfi 
ness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church :  whom  if  thou  bring  "***  "***"  *• 
forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort,'  ^thou  shalt  Ao^^^^ 

7  well:  Because  that  *for  his  name's  sake*  they  went  forth,  ^\2i^^*»- 

8  'taking  nothing  of   the   Gentiles.      We  therefore  ought  to  •j^'-^*-**- 

9  receive  •  such,  that  we  might  be  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth,     I 
wrote  unto  the  church:  but  Diotrephes,  *who  loveth  to  have  h^W^ 

10  the  pre-eminence  among  them,  receiveth  us  not.  Wherefore, 
if  I  come,  I  will  remember  "  his  deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating 
against  us  with  malicious  words;  and  not  content  therewith, 

'  neither  doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth 'Vcr.s. 

1 1  them  that  would,  and  casteth  them  out  of  the  church.     Beloved, 

*•  follow  "  not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  good.     *  He  '"Jp^J; ^ '^' 
that  doeth  good  is  of  God:  'but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  .J*ji\a« 

12  seen  God.     Demetrius  hath  ^good  report"  of  all  men^  and  of  J^jf^ 
the  truth  itself:  yea,  and  we  also  bear  record  ; "  ^and  ye  know  ^  jJ^JJa."^* 

13  that  our  record  **  is  true.    ^\  had  many  things  to  write,  but  I  '•■J©.**. 

'  unto  Gaius  the  beloved         '  omit  the  *  I  pray  that  in  all  things 

^  when  brethren  came  and  bare  witness  unto  thy  truth 

*  thou  doest  a  faithful  work  in  whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and, 
moreover,  to  them  as  strangers  •  who  bare        '  worthily  of  God 

•  For,  for  the  sake  of  the  Name       •  support  '**  bring  to  remembrance 
^^  imitate        '*  the  witness      ^'  witness        ^^  thou  knowest  that  our  witness 
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14  will  not^  with  ink  and  pen  write  unto  thee:  'But  I  trust  I  'Jaib^ 
shall  shortly  see  thee,  and  we  shall  speak  face  to  face.     Peace 
be  to  thee.    Our  friends  salute  thee.    Greet  the  friends  by  name. 
^*  am  unwilling  to  write 


I. — Address  and  Exprasion  of  GoodwiU, 

Vers.  I,  2.  Three  men  called  Ckdus,  the  Latin 
Caius,  are  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  and  one  of 
^hem  with  the  same  acknowledgment  of  his  large 
hospitality ;  but  these  lived  in  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Nothing  is  said  as  to  his  holding  any 
office ;  be  is  Mloved  only,  the  ordinary  term  of 
Christian  fellowship,  thou^  evidently  used  here 
in  its  strongest  meaning,  wnom  I  love  in  truth, 
and  emphatically  repeated  in  several  verses.  In* 
stead  of  the  ordinarygreetin^  we  have  an  expres- 
sion of  goodwill,  I  wuh,  which  however  is  really, 
as  every  Christian  good  wish  must  be,  prayer  to 
God  (Jas.  V.  15).  Oonceming  all  things  must 
be  connected  with  the  pnMper,  or  make  good 
advancement;  and  one  particular  is  singled  out 
— possibly  because  Gaius  had  been  sick, — and 
be  in  health.  The  prosperity  of  ihe  soul  is  the 
standard  of  all  prosperity:  even  as  thy  aoul 
proipereth,  or  maices  good  advancement. 

\\,^Subsianct  of  the  Litter. 

The  substance  of  the  letter  is,  first,  a  tribute  to 
the  character  and  work  of  Gaius,  especially  his 
hospiulity  to  Christ's  servants,  with  exhortation 
to  continue  this  fidelity ;  then  follows  the  special 
offence  of  Diotrephes,  the  contrast  of  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Demetrius,  and  an  exhortation  to 
Gaius  in  relation  to  both. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  commendation  of  Gaius  is  first 
eeneral :  the  apostle  rejoices  greatly  to  hear  from 
brethren  testimony  to  his  interior  religion,  unto 
thy  trnth,  as  it  was  openly  shown,  even  as  thou 
walkest  isk  truth.  The  apostle  has  no  greater 
joy  than  to  hear  that  my  cnildxen — the  members 
of  the  Christian  family  specially  committed  to  his 
care--aie  walking  in  the  truth.  Truth  and 
love  are  in  both  these  Epistles  the  twofold  and  yet 
one  sphere  of  all  religion.  The  love  with  its  fruits 
follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Vers.  5-^  Thou  doeet  a  faithfol  work:  the 
labour  of  Gaius'  love  is  said  to  be  faithfiil,  ax  corre- 
sponding with  the  conmiandment  of  love  and  true 
to  iL  Towaxda  the  hrethien,  and  moreover 
■timngera :  not  both  brethren  and  strangers,  but, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  brethren  who  came  from 
abroad.  *Thoa  doest '  marks  that  the  conduct  of 
Gaius  is  supposed  to  be  habitual,  thouch  a  special 
instance  had  been  brought  before  the  apostle. 
Who  bare  witness  to  thy  lore  before  the 
ehuich:  being  evangelists,  they  gave  an  account 
of  their  travds  in  the  presence  of  the  church 
where  ^e  apostle  dwelt ;  and  returning  to  Gaius 
for  further  travels,  they  are  commended  to  him 
for  further  support;  to  be  set  forward  worthily  of 
God,  their  Master  and  the  Head  of  their  cause. 
Then  follows  a  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  their 
work,  and  the  high  claim  it  gave  them.  For  the 
aake  of  the  Name,  the  name  of  Christ  who  is 
God,  they  went  forth,  from  the  church  into  the 
world,  though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the 
going  out  of  the  antichrists  (i  John  ii.  19),  taking 
nothing  of  the  QentUea :  this  is  stated  as  their 
fixed    principle,    to    receive    nothing   from    the 


Gentiles  as  such,  before  they  were  formed  faito 
churches;  but  it  contains  no  maxim  for  the 
mianonary  work  generally.  It  is  introduced  here 
for  the  sake  of  what  follows.  We  therefore 
ooght  to  support  snoh,  that  we  may  be  feUow- 
workera  with  them  for  the  truth  :  an  important 
sentence,  as  shuwing  that  they  who  provide  of 
their  substance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer 
are  partakers  of  his  work. 

Ver.  9.  I  wrote  somewhat  to  the  chuxoh :  not 
meaning  either  important  or  unimportant,  but 
touching  the  maintenance  of  the  evangelists ;  this 
communication,  probably  intercepted  by  Dio- 
trephes, is  lost  or  superseded  by  die  present 
Epistle.  But  Diotrephea,  who  loveth  to  have 
the  pre-eminence  among  them,  the  members  of 
the  church,  reoeiveth  ua  not :  we  know  nothing 
about  this  man  but  what  is  contained  in  this 
graphic  sketch  of  him.  .1lie  evangelists  had 
reported  to  St.  John  that  neither  his  authority  nor 
his  letter  was  honoured  by  Diotrephes;  that  he 
rejected  both,  and  spoke  against  the  apostle 
publiclv  in  a  church  which  was  almost  entirely 
under  his  influence,  being  opposed  by  Demetrius 
and  his  selecter  company,  and  Gaius  keeping  aloof 
probably  through  sickness. 

Ver.  ID.  We  mark  here  the  same  tone  of  faith- 
ful sternness  which  pervades  the  two  other 
Epistles  :  in  these,  however,  as  against  those  who 
assailed  the  truth,  in  this  against  one  who  in- 
vades the  order  of  the  church.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Diotrephes  was  of  the  Tudaizing 
taction  which  strove  to  thwart  the  pubhcation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles;  and  this  would 
account  for  the  apostle's  severity.  I  will  bring 
to  remembrance  before  the  church,  his  works 
which  he  doeth :  not  merely  his  prating  against 
HI  with  malicioua  words,  as  reported  by  the 
evangelists,  but  his  actions,  of  more  importance  to 
the  apostle  than  any  words  spoken  against  himself 
merely.  He  oaateth  them  out  who  would  receive 
the  brethren :  by  using  his  influence  to  have  them 
cut  off  from  the  Christian  sode^,  whether  by 
formal  excommunication  or  otherwise. 

Ver.  II.  Beloved,  Imitate  not  that  which  Sa 
evil,  but  that  which  is  good :  this  is  character- 
istic of  St.  John,  to  trace  all  conduct  to  its  highest 
source.  The  spirit  and  acts  of  Diotrephes,  and 
those  like  him,  are  not  of  God,  not  fhiits  of  re- 
generation: he  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen 
God,  hath  no  spiritual  knowledge  of  Him.  Writing 
to  Gains,  and  writing  to  all  who  might  possibly  be 
swayed  by  such  influence  as  that  of  Diotrephes, 
the  aposUe  utters  a  strong  warning:  to  what 
extent  needed  by  Gaius  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Ver.  12.  The  good  to  be  imitoted  has  its 
example  in  Demetrius,  whose  report  had  reached 
St.  John  concurrently  with  that  of  Diotrephes : 
'Demetrius  hath  the  witneas  of  all  who  know 
him,  and  of  all  my  reporters :  and  of  the  truth 
itself :  for  the  truth  of^  the  Gospel  reflected  in  his 
character  is  before  yourself.'  xea,  we  alao  bear 
witnesa :  the  veiy  strong  testimony  to  Demetrius 
was  doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance  at  this 
Juncture,  snd  the  apostle  adds  his  own  witnes  to 
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that  of  men  and  to  that  of  the  troth  itself :  and 
thou  knowMt  that  our  witneaa  ii  tnie  is  an 
affecting  appeal  to  his  own  personal  authority, 
accepted,  if  not  bv  Diotrephes,  yet  by  Gaius.  St. 
John  probably  knew  Demetrius,  who  receives 
from  him  as  high  a  commendation  as  is  received 
by  any  individi^  in  the  New  Testament  These 
men  stand  here  as  individuals,  to  whom  the  apostle 
gave  his  testimony,  not  onlv  from  the  evidence  of 
their  works,  but  also  from  his  sure  discernment  of 
their  character.  But  they  are  also  representatives 
of  men  like-minded  who  play  their  part  in  every 
age  and  in  all  communities.  The  apostle's  warning, 
commendation,  and  exhortation  therefore  are,  and 
were  meant  by  the  Spirit  to  be,  for  all  the  future. 
And  this  gives  our  Epistle  its  permanent  value. 

IIL — CondusioH. 

Vers.  13,  14.  We  know  not  the  issue  of  this 
Epistle.    It  was  evidently  written  amidst  ciicum* 


stances  which  allowed  no  delay.  Thov^  the 
apostle  would  shortly  visit  the  choich  of  Gains, 
Diotrephes,  and  Demetrius,  he  sends  this  message 
for  the  present  eme^ency. 

Ver.  15.  Peace  be  to  thee :  the  only  instance 
of  this  personal  formula  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Menda  lalate  thee :  again  the  onlr  instance 
of  the  brethren  being  called  friends.  Unte  the 
firiends  by  name :  as  if  their  names  were  men- 
tioned. The  familiar  character  of  the  letter  may 
explain  these  peculiarities;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  several  terms  carry  us  back  to 
the  Lord's  first  use  and  sanctification  of  them. 
There  can  be  no  higher  salutation  than  the  pxacs 
which  came  up  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  receive 
its  deeper  meaning  in  the  New.  And  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  worthily  end  with  Peace  to 
the  individual  saint,  and  the  Salutation  of  the 
Brethren  who  are  also  '  the  Friends  *  of  JeMi 
individually  and  by  1 


INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    EPISTLE    OF    JUDE. 


JUDE,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  calls  himself  the  •  brother  of  James ;  *  and  as 
in  the  list  of  the  apostles  there  is  James'  Judas  (the  same  word  in  Greek  as 
here),  'the  son'  or  'brother'  being  unexpressed,  many  commentators  have 
concluded  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle  was  the  apostle.  This  is  the  view  of 
Jerome,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  among  the  ancients,  and  that  of  Calvin,  Lange, 
Tregelles,  and  others  among  the  moderns ;  and  they  naturally  identify  him  with  Jude 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  called  also  Lebbasus  and  Thaddaeus  (Matt  x.  3 ;  Mark  iiL  i8). 

Whether  he  were  the  apostle  or  not,  he  is  widely  believed  to  have  been  *the 
Lord's  brother'  of  that  name  (Matt  xiii.  55),  a  view  adopted  by  Jerome  and  Origen, 
and  by  Bengel,  Olshausen,  Lange,  Hofmann,  and  Tregelles. 

These  views  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent ;  but  to  hold  both  is  to  hold  opinions 
not  easily  reconcileable.  The  latter  is  probably  true;  the  former  is  questionable. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  that  Jude  the  apostle  was  brother  of  the  James  mentioned 
in  this  Epistle.  Generally,  the  expression  *  Jude  of  James,'  or  *  James'  Jude,'  would 
mean  in  Scripture  language  *  Jude  the  son  of  James.'  If  Jude  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  were  an  apostle,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  called 
himself  apostle,  or  why  he  should  have  distinguished  himself,  as  he  seems  to  do, 
from  the  apostles  (ver.  17).  We  are  expressly  told,  moreover,  that  our  Lord's 
brethren  did  not  believe  on  him ;  and  though  after  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
they  formed  part  of  the  company  of  believers  (Acts  i.  14),  they  could  hardly  have 
believed  at  the  beginning  of  His  teaching,  or  have  been  appointed  as  eye-witnesses 
of  His  ministry. 

From  this  and  similar  considerations,  it  is  inferred  that  the  James  who  was  Jude's 
brother  is  the  James  who  is  called  'the  Lord's  brother'  (Gal.  i.  19),  and  who  after 
the  death  of  James  the  apostle  (the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John)  became 
the  representative  of  the  Jewish  tendency  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xiL  17), 
and  rose  to  something  like  apostolic  dignity ;  being,  like  Barnabas,  reckoned  among 
the  apostles  (Acts  xiv.  14;  compare  Rom.  xvi.  7,  and  the  Greek  of  Phil,  ii  25, 
and  2  Cor.  viii.  23).  In  the  Apostolic  Council  held  at  Jerusalem,  James'  judgment 
was  accepted  as  final  (Acts  xv.  13).  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  Epistle 
of  James ;  and  of  course,  if  Judas  was  brother  of  this  James,  he  held  the  same 
personal  relation  to  our  Lord. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  though  not  free  from  difficulties, 
that  the  author  of  this  Epistle  is  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  not  the  brother 
of  James  the  apostle,  who  was  the  son  of  Alphseus,  but  of  James  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  of  whose  influence  in  the  Church  he  availed  himself  to  introduce  his 
Epistle  to  his  readers. 
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Of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  as  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  life  of  Judas 
the  apostle.  Eusebius  gives  an  interesting  tradition,  transmitted  through  Hege* 
sippuSy  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude,  who  *  according  to  the  flesh '  was  brother  of 
our  Lord  (see  i  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and  taken  to  Rome  by  order  of  Domitian, 
whose  fears  had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  When,  however,  he  found  from  their  replies  to  his  inquiries,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  their  hands,  that  they  were  plain  men  supporting  themselves  by  their 
own  labour,  and  that  it  was  a  spiritual  kingdom  they  sought  to  set  up,  he  dismissed 
them  and  stayed  the  persecution  he  had  planned.  They  are  said  to  have  lived  tiU 
the  time  of  Trajan.  The  wife  of  this  Jude  is  said  (Nicephorus,  L  23)  to  have  been 
Mary. 

The  relation  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  to  the  Second  Episde  of  Peter  has  led  to 
much  discussion.  The  parallel  passages  of  the  two  Epistles  are  Jude  3—18,  and 
2  Pet  L  5,  and  iL  1-18.  Their  resemblances  both  in  thought  and  in  language 
are  dose  and  obvious  (though  there  are  differences  in  every  verse),  and  the  writers 
must  have  been  in  communication,  or  one  must  have  seen  the  Epistle  of  the  other. 
Internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  prior  authorship  of  Jude.  The  terseness  of  the 
style,  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  imagery,  the  close  coherence  of  the  thought, 
the  very  peculiarity  of  the  words,  there  being  in  the  twenty-four  verses  of  the  Episde 
some  eighteen  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  are  against  the  supposition 
that  the  Episde  was  borrowed ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parallel  passage  of 
Peter  appears  to  differ  from  Peter's  usual  style.  If  this  view  be  accepted,  the 
probable  date  of  the  Epistle  is  between  a.d.  64  and  66.  It  must  have  been  written 
late,  and  yet  prior  to  the  date  of  Peter's  Epistle ;  and  that  apostle  died  about  a.d.  68. 
A  later  date,  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  makes  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  it  was  taken  in  part  from  2  Peter,  and  adds  the  difficulty  that  no 
note  is  taken  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  punishment  of  the  '  ungodly.'  It  addresses  the  same  class  as  the  Second  of 
Peter — ^false  teachers  who  pervert  the  Gospel,  the  advocates  of  that  gnostic  anti- 
nomianism  which  formed  many  sects  and  devastated  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  it  did  other  churches  throughout  the  farther  East  On  the  probable  supposidon 
that  Peter  wrote  with  a  view  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  while  Jude 
addressed  those  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  whence  indeed  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
recognidons  of  the  authenticity  of  his  Epistle,  we  have  a  reason  for  the  repetidon  of 
the  same  teaching  in  the  two  Epistles. 

The  evidence  on  its  canonicity  is  as  follows.  It  is  wandng  in  the  common 
Peshito-Syriac,  though  found  in  the  ms.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
is  quoted  as  apostolic  by  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  It  is  found  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (about  A.D.  1 70).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  its 
authority.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  canonical  books  that  were 
expounded  in  public,  while  some  regarded  it  as  spurious.  Origen  refers  to  it  as 
the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother,  and  quotes  it  several  times  as  '  filled  with  vigorous 
words  of  heavenly  grace.'  Tertullian  and  Jerome  quote  it  as  the  work  of  an  aposde. 
And  it  is  contained  in  most  of  the  lists  (Laodicsean,  a.d.  363 ;  Carthaginian,  397,  etc). 
The  difiiculdes  felt  as  to  its  canonicity  originated  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  authorship 
and  of  its  author's  standing  in  the  Church,  the  nature  of  the  contents  and  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  2  Peter,  and  the  supposed  quotations  from  apocryphal  books. 
The  preponderance  of  belief,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  is 
decidedly  in  its  favour. 
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Contents  and  Argument. 

After  the  usual  salutation  and  prayer  (vers,  i,  2),  there  comes  a  statement  of  the 
design  of  the  Epistle  (ver.  3),  with  the  reasons  for  writing  (ver.  4).  Then  follows 
Part  I.,  giving  in  section  (a)  examples  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God — ^when  dealing 
with  such  ungodly  and  corrupt  persons  as  are  described — ^in  three  leading  examples : 
Israel  (ver.  5),  the  fallen  angels  (ver.  6),  and  the  Gentile  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  (ver.  7) ;  and  giving  in  (d)  a  more  particular  account  of  those  men  and 
their  deeds:  they  defile  the  flesh;  they  despise  and  rail  at  authority;  they  copy  the 
sins  of  Cain,  and  Balaam,  and  Korah  (vers.  8-1 1).  Their  detestable  character  fa 
further  described  in  vers.  12,  16,  and  19,  with  a  parenthetic  description  of  them  and 
of  their  destiny  and  of  those  like  them,  as  foretold  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  (vers. 
14,  15).  Their  voluptuousness,  selfishness,  discontent,  their  pride  and  flattery,  their 
tendency  to  create  separations  from  the  faith  and  purity  of  the  Church,  and  their 
gross  carnality,  are  all  set  forth  in  terse  and  strong  language. 

Part  II.  calls  upon  believers  (a)  to  show  mindfulness  of  the  words  of  the  apostles, 
who  foretell  the  coming  of  such  deceivers  and  scoffers  (vers.  17,  18);  (d)  to  con- 
tinue in  faith  and  prayer  and  love  and  hope  (vers.  20,  21);  (c)  to  exercise  a  kindly, 
prompt,  and  earnest  treatment  of  those  who  may  be  led  astray  by  these  false  teachers, 
according  to  the  character  of  each,  yet  with. earnest  hatred  of  their  sin  (vers.  22,  23); 
and  concludes  with  the  usual  doxology,  expressed  in  words  which  abound  in  con- 
solation. 

,Dean  Alford  has  well  described  the  Epfatle  as  an  'impassioned  invective,  in  which 
the  writer  heaps  epithet  on  epithet,  and  image  on  image,  and  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  licentious  apostates  against  whom  he  warns  the  Church,  as  though  all 
language  were  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  profligacy  and  of  hfa  own 
abhorrence  of  their  perversion  of  the  grace  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel'  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Gospel  is  still  abused  and  perverted  through  the  selfishness  and  worldli- 
ness  of  professedly  Christian  men,  and  that  the  admonitions  of  thfa  Epistle  and  the 
coming  judgment  of  which  it  speaks  are  well  fitted  to  arouse  men  to  watchfulness  and 
repentance.  The  practical  comments  of  Perkins,  Jenkyn,  Bickersteth,  Stier,  and 
others  show  how  rich  it  fa  in  lessons  which  apply  to  every  agje. 


Note. 

Other  Commentaries  of  this  Epistle  may  be  named  and  characterized: 

M ANTON,  Thomas,  D.D. — A  Practical  Comnuntary^  delivered  in  weekly  lectofes  at  Stoke- 

Newington.     Lond.  1658.     Practical  and  characteristic. 
WiTSius,  H.~-Gm«ot.  in  Efns.  Juda.  MeUUmata  Leidensia  (6ist  published  in  1703).     Basel, 

1739.     Written  with  learning  and  judgment. 
Langb*s  Biblical  Comm.,  vol.  ix. — Translated  from  Fronmttller,  with  nsefnl  additions  by  Dr.  J.  I. 

Mombert,  1867. 
LiLLiK's  EpistU  ^>i«w.— Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes.     New  York  ( Amer.  B.  Union), 

1854.     An  able  and  careful  work. 
MuiR,  W.,  D.D. — Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical.    Glasg.  1822. 
Gardiner,  Y.^A  Commentary  on  Judo,    Designed  for  the  general  reader  ind  exegetical  student 

Boston,  U.S.,  1856. 
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(AWf.^An  passages  with  (*)  prefixed  resemble  m  wards  the  parallel  passages  in  Second  Peter.) 


Verses  1-25. 


1  T  UDE,  the  *  servant  *  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  *  brother  of  James,  •  JgJ^j**; . 
J      to  them  that  are  sanctified  by '  God  the  Father,  and  *  pre-  yt^^'^^ 

2  served  in*  Jesus  Christ,  and  ^called;'  'Mercy  unto  you,  and  ^jj^  j^  * 
peace,  and  love,  be  multiplied.  'PtSTl^ 

3  Beloved,  when  I  gave*  ♦all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  'of  •I'pJ^lV' 
the'  common  salvation,  it  was  needful  for  me*  to  write  unto  'Tit.i.4- 
you,  and  exhort  you  that  -^ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the/i*hfl.La7; 

4  faith  which  was  once*  delivered  unto  the  saints.     Tor  there    yuia;aTi«. 

^  1   13,  tv.  7. 

are  ♦  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  *  who  were  *  before  *•  of  old  fifpiu  tti. 
ordained"  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  'turning  *the  ^^^f^g^** 
grace  of  our  God  into  •  lasciviousness,  and  '♦denying  the  only  ,.|f-ivt.iLia 
Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  "  Jesus  Christ.  *Heix'^i  1$. 

5  I  will  therefore"  put  you  in  remembrance,  though  ye  once  '7jo.V^ai. 
knew  this,"  how  that  **  the  Lord,  having  saved  the  **  people  out  «i  Cor.  a.  9. 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  **  *  destroyed  them  that  believed  •^"^''^ 

6  not    And  '♦the"  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,"    h^jJ^^^^^ 
but  left  their  own  habitation,  ^  he  hath  ♦  reserved  **  in  ever-  ^ jj;  ^^ 
lasting  chains**  under  ♦darkness  'unto  the  judgment  of  the  ^J^^j^^JJ* 

7  great  day.     Even  as  *'  ''♦  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  ''gjj;'^^*' 
about  them  in  like  manner,  giving  themselves  over  to  fomica-    ^\v^ 
tion,  and   going  ♦after  strange  flesh,"  are  set  forth  for  an 

8  example,  suffering  the  vengeance**  of  eternal  fire.  'Likewise  *'»P»t.ij.ia 
also  these  filthy  dreamers  **  defile  the  flesh,  despise  *  dominion, 

'  a  •  Gr.  bond- servant  *  read^  beloved  in  *  kept  for 

*  being  called,  or^  to  the  called,  beloved,  etc,  •  whilst  I  was  giving 

'  rwd^  our  •  I  felt  it  needful  •  insert  for  all      *®  omit  before 

*  *  written  of  beforehand  for,  or^  set  forth  for    **  ready  our  only  Master  and  Lord 
*'  Now  I  desire  to  '*  once  for  all  know  all  things  ^'  a 

^^  Gr,  in  the  second  place  (the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  destroy) 
^'  omit  the  **  or,  own  rule  [or,  dominion) 

'•  kept  {as  in  ver,  i  and  earlier  in  ver.  6)  *•  bonds  *'  As,  or^  How 

"  of  another  kind  (Rom.  i.  ?i  ;  Lev.  xviii.  23, 24)  •'  rather,  punishment 

*^  rather^  Yet  these  in  like  manner  also  in  their  dreamings        "  set  at  nought 
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9  and  '•speak  evil  of  dignities,"  Yet  "Michael  the  archangel,  ipJ^f^S^ 
when  contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  R^v'iji,  y. 
Moses,  *•  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing"  accusation,  v2Patitii. 

10  but  said,  "'The  Lord  rebuke  thee.    'But  these  speak  evil  of  *J^^^jj^«j^ 
those  things  which  "  they  know  not :  but  *•  what "  they  know 
naturally,  •as  brute  beasts,**  in  those  things  they  corrupt'* 

1 1  themselves.     Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way 

''of  Cain,  and  '•ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  ^G«n-lr.-5: 

'  o  J  X  Jo.  m.  xa. 

reward,  and  perished  'in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.  'J!"?";**"* 

12  ^  These  are  spots'*  in  your  *  feasts  of  charity,"  when  they  *^^^}^ 
feast  with  you,  'feeding  themselves'*  without  fear:  •clouds  ^^Wiiia. 
tAey  are  without  water,  '  carried  about  •*  of  winds  ;  trees  whose  rfi^?yi.'j;'*' 
fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  -^plucked  up  by  the    ^f  «Pet-^. 

13  roots;  '^  raging  ■•  waves  of  the  sea,  *  foaming  out  their  own /IJJV"*!"* 
shame ;  ^  wandering  stars,  '*  to  "  whom  is  reserved  '•  the  black-  "^iM^vji;  Ji* 
ness  of  darkness  for  ever.  t  •a  pit  it  ft. 

14  And  Enoch  also,  *the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of"  *Gen.y.  18. 
these,  saying.  Behold,  'the  Lord  cometh**  with  ten  thousands  iD««^xwci;iu 

15  of  his  saints,**  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince*'    »?;  z«a- 
all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds**    Jxh^"'*' 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  **  hard  ^ J^|^-^- ^ 
speeches^^  which   ungodly  sinners  have  spoken   against  him.    ]^*-v*?^    * 

16  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walking  after  their  own    MaLui.x> 
lusts;    and   "•their   mouth   speaketh  great   swelling   w^rf^; -•aPet.u.ia. 
'  having  men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of**  advantage.  'f/?j,2fip 

17  -^But,*'  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  yii|ot.jiLi 

18  before  of *•  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  how  that 

they  told  you  '* there  should  be**  mockers  in  the  last  time,  ^Jt^SiIuIJ,' 

19  who  should  walk  **  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts."  These  be  •*ji4i.ii.i, 
they  ''who  separate  themselves,**  'sensual,   having  not  the  rpiov.xviiui; 

Opirit  Ho..iv.  1^ 

20  But  ye,  beloved,  *  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy    Heb!^i  ,5. 

21  faith,  "praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  ' j^ii!**i5*' 
of  God,  "looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  '  iTiilir4. 

22  eternal  life.    And  of  some  have  compassion,"  making  a  differ-  *Ep"*^"i8.' 


••  rail  at  dignities,  Gr.  glories         '^  as  in  vers.  8, 10         •*  whatever  things 
••  and  ^  Gr.  living  things,  without  reason  '^  or^  destroy 

*'  ready  These  are  they  who  are,  and /or  spots  rather  sunken  rocks 
••  love  feasts        •''  shepherds  feeding  themselves        •*  read^  carried  along 
••  wild  •'  Gr.  shames — kinds  or  acts  of  shame  •*  for 

••  is  {or^  hath  been)  kept  {as  in  vers,  i  and  6)  *•  to  (<?r,  for) 

*^  Gr.  came  **  holy  ones  *•  t.e.  to  convict 

**  Gr.  their  deeds  of  ungodliness  *•  the  hard  things 

^  having  men's  persons  in  respect  for  the  sake  of        *'  But  ye  {asinver.  20) 
*•  have  been  spoken  before  by 

^*  said  to  you,  There  shall  be  .  •  •  walking,  etc.  {to  get  rid  0/  the  ambiguous 
should) 
*•  walking  *^  Gr.  lusts  of  ungodliness 

*>  ready  make  separations  {or^  divisions)        *'  on  some  have  mercy 


rTit.  ii.  13; 
•  Pec  iiu  IS. 
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23  ence :  **  and  others  ^  save  with  fear,  '  pulling  them  out  of  the  "f:^^;  ',^ 


fire;" 


24 


hating  even  '  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh. 
*  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,* 


X  Amos  \r.  xi ; 


•to  present *' j'iw  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  ,rSl^%; 
.25  exceeding  joy,  *  to  the  only  wise"  God  our  Saviour,*'  be  glory  «cS^LV^ 
and**  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both**  now  and  ever.*"  ^fxUiT'i"? 


Amen. 


fi.* 


*^  while  they  are  in  doubt,  ^r,  while  they  dispute  with  you  {as  in  ver.  9) 
'^  read,  Others  save,  pulling  (snatching)  them  out  of  the  fire ;  and  on  others 
have  mercy  with  fear 
*•  guard  you  from  stumbling         *'  Gr.  set ;  make  you  to  stand 
'*  omit  wise  **  insert  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

••  omit  and  •'  insert  before  all  time,  and  read  and 

*'  for  evermore  (///.  for  all  the  ages,  or^  as  in  previous  clause^  times) 


Ver.  I.  Judas.  This  name  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  b  given 
in  the  shorter  form,  Jude,  only  here  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  jperhaps  to  distinguish  the 
writer  from  Iscariot ;  out  the  following  clause  is 
sufficiently  distinctive  ;  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  name  is  nniform  in  the  Greek. — and 
brother  of  James.  The  Greek  'and'  expresses 
a  Greek  affirmativeness  not  c^uite  equal  to  '  but 
the  brother,*  though  approaching  it.  If  he  were, 
as  suggested  in  the  Introduction,  the  brother  of 
our  hoxd  as  well  as  of  James,  neither  of  whom 
speaks  of  his  relation  to  Christ,  the  omission  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
relation  was  temporary  and  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  higher  relation  of  spiritual  fellowship 
(Matt.  xii.  49).  As  brother,  moreover,  he  did 
not  at  first  believe,  and  so  the  relation  itself  was 
at  once  humbling  and  honourable. — To  them  that 
aze  called.  Not  invited  merely,  but  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  having  therefore  the 
'  calling;  *  of  sons.  This  is  the  uniform  meaning 
in  Scnpture ;  not  having  the  name,  but  the 
character  (comp.  '  a  man's  calling  *). — ^beloved  in 
Ood  the  Esther  (the  true  reading).  Our  affection 
for  Christians  springs  from  their  relation  to 
Christ  and  their  likeness  to  Him,  as  our  love  for 
God*s  children  rests  on  the  same  grounds.  This 
is  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Gospel  as  distinguished 
from  the  love  of  good-will.  If  '  sanctined '  is 
adopted  as  the  reading,  then  it  may  be  noted  as 
an  unusual  expression.  Christians  being  said  to 
be  sanctified  (freed  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
made  fit  for  God*s  service)  in  Christ,  The 
meaning  of  both  expressions  is,  that  in  communion 
with  Christ  through  fiiith  they  have  been  freed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  that  their  faith,  working 
as  it  was  by  love,  is  the  beginning  of  personal 
holiness  (i  Cor.  i.  2).  — Kept  Tlie  nearly 
uniform  rendering  of  this  verb  is  '  kept ; '  and 
the  keeping,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of  our  Lord 
(John  xvii.).  The  safety  of  all  who  believe  is 
the  Father's  answer  to  the  Son.  God  keeps  us 
as  we  keep  His  word  (Rev.  iii.  3,  Greek).  Nor 
is  the  writer's  play  upon  this  expression  through- 
cut  his  epistle  without  its  meaning.  '  God  keeps 
us  for  Jesus  Christ ; '  we  '  keep  ourselves  in  the 
love  of  God'  (ver.  21).  Evil  angels  are  kept  for 
judgment,  because  they  'kept  not  their  first 
estate '  (ver.  6).     And  a  like  play  upon  the  word 


is  found  in  2  Peter.— for  Jesna  Christ  is  the 
meaning,  not  '  in  ; '  for  He  created  them,  and 
redeemed  them,  and  renewed  them  ;  they  axe 
therefore  His  own  possession  (His  *" peculicr 
people'),  and  as  His,  are  kept  for  and  finally 
presented  to  Him  (cp.  John  xvii.  6,  12). 

The  order  of  the  words  admits  of  another, 
though  a  less  likely  interpretation  :— '  to  those  in 
God  the  Father,  beloved,  and  kept  for  Jesus 
Christ,  being  called  ; '  but  the  parallelism  of  the 
thought  is  better  preserved  by  the  rendering  given 
above^ 

Ver.  2.  Mercy  unto  yon,  and  peace,  and  love. 
'  Mercy  '  is  used  in  the  salutation  of  the  pastoral 
epistles  only — except  here.  In  Paul's  view,  those 
who  minister  in  holy  things  specially  need  it,  as 
in  Jude*s  view  do  those  whom  he  addresses. 
'  Mercy '  is  God's  feeling  towards  them ;  *  peace' 
is  their  condition  as  the  result  of  it ;  '  love '  is 
either  their  feeling  God  ward  and  manwsurd  as  the 
effect  of  God's  grace  (so  it  is  in  Eph.  vi.  23),  or 
it  is  God's  love  to  them  that  are  called,  in  the 
manifold  expressions  of  it  (so  it  is  in  ver.  21,  and 
in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  This  last  view  seems  pre- 
ferable ;  it  is  for  the  fulness  of  love  he  prays,  as 
it  is  for  abundance  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Ver.  3.  Whilst  I  was  giving,  or  using,  all 
diligence  ;  either  inwardly  in  purpose,  finibhing 
one  work  and  pi>stponing  another;  or  outwardly 
in  actually  writing  what  was  not  finished  (de 
Wette).  The  latter  is  rather  favoured  by  the 
tense  of  *  write '  (which  is  present,  not  aorist) ; 
but  the  former  is  probably  the  correct  view.  Any- 
how, it  was  his  purpose  to  urite  on  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel — the  common  property  of  all 
who  believe. ~I  felt  constrained  to  write  and 
exhort  you  to  fight  for  the  faith  once  for  sU 
delivexed  to  the  ssints.  A  richer  evangelical 
epistle  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  the 
writer ;  but,  like  Paul,  he  had  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  for  whom  he  ministered  ;  hence  his 
words  are  full  of  rebuke  against  the  teachers  who 
were  leading  them  astray,  and  of  loving  warning 
to  themselves.  The  word  to  fight,  or  strive 
earnestly,  means  to  stand  over  and  defend  to 
the  utmost,  even  to  agony ;  '  the  faith,'  not  quite 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  still  less  their  bel  ef  of 
them,  but  the  Gospel,  as  believed  by  Christian 
men.  Once  for  all  delivered  points  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  unchangeabltfncss  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  new  revelation  was  to  bf 


Vers.  1-25.] 
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expected.  The  doctrine  of  development  subse- 
quent to  the  apostles  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  We  may  gladly  admit,  as  Boyle  puts 
it,  that  '  there  are  passages  whose  full  meaning  is 
reserved  to  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or 
to  confound  some  error  that  hath  not  yet  a  name, 
or  to  throw  fresh  light  on  atimitted  tniths.'  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  definable  limit  to  our  profounder 
insight  into  the  Gospel ;  but  additions  to  the 
Gospel  itself  Scripture  disowns.  Traditions  post- 
apostoHc  are  now  entitled  to  no  other  deference 
than  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  reasonableness,  or 
to  their  consistency  with  what  is  already  revealed. 
Ver.  4.  For  then  are  certain  men ;  unknown, 
insignificant  men,  or  otherwise  not  worth  de- 
scribing ;  but  when  their  true  character  was  seen, 
it  was  plain  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  long 
before  described  in  many  an  Old  Testament 
passage  ;  notably  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  (ver. 
14),  probably  in  the  punishment  of  the  Israelites 
(ver.  5),  of  the  rebel  angels  (ver.  6),  and  in  letters 
of  fire  on  the  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
(ver.  7).— Crept  in  is  probably  sufficient ;  un- 
awares is  even  less  accurate,  suggesting  that  there 
may  have  beenneglect  upon  the  part  of  the  Church, 
whereas  it  is  the  stealthy  movement  of  those  who 
have  entered  that  is  rebuked.  They  came  in  by 
a  side  door ;  not  that  they  crept  in  from  without, 
being  really  no  members  of  the  Church ;  but  only 
that  they  came  in  as  members,  and  yet  had  in 
fact,  as  was  now  clear,  sentiments  and  habits 
foreign  to  those  of  a  Christian  community,  and 
ought  never,  therefore,  to  have  entered  it  at  all. 
(See  the  same  phrases  in  2  Pet.  ii.  i,  and  Gal. 
ii.  4.) — before  of  old  ordained  is  peculiarly 
unhappy.  There  is  no  predestination  in  the 
words,  but  only  Scripture  prophecy,  or  public 
information,  llie  word  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  fonr  times  (or  five  if  we  retain  the 
common  text  in  Rom.  xv.  4),  and  is  rendered 
twice  '  written  before.'  In  Gal.  iii.  I  and  here 
it  probably  means,  from  the  custom  of  writing 
matters  of  general  interest  on  tablets  for  public 
information.— have  been  evidently  wt  forth,  or 
written  of  as  subject  to  this  condemnation  or 
jadgment ;  'proscribed*  or  'designated,*  other 
renderings,  is  too  strong.  Their  character  is 
further  defined  ;  they  are  ungodly  men,  with 
whom  God's  holiness  is  no  ground  of  reverence, 
nor  His  law  their  guide,  who,  having  broken 
loose  from  His  authority,  show  their  ungodliness 
in  all  they  do,  and  especially  in  two  forms ;  they 
pervert  or  tnm  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  the  proffered 
gift  of  God  in  the  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  with  all  its 
helps  to  holiness  and  blessedness,  into  laadyiona- 
neas  ;  just  as  liberty  is  turned  into  licentiousness 
(GaL  V.  13) ;  just  as  of  old  the  removal,  one 
after  another,  of  the  plagues  with  which  Pharaoh 
was  visited  ended  in  renewed  hardness  of  heart 
and  in  repeated  sin.  The  more  gracious  God  is, 
the  more  wanton  they  become. — ^and  they  deny 
our  only  Master  and  Lord,  Jeena  Christ.  The 
word  '  God  '  goes  out  by  preponderating  autho- 
rity. If  it  were  retained,  the  description  would 
imply  that  they  denied  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Even  without  'God*  it  is  a  possible 
meaning  (the  only  Master  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ),  as  it  is  a  possible  meaning  in  Tit.  iL  13  ; 
but  the  more  accurate  and  the  more  natural 
meaning  of  the  Greek  refers  both  terms  to  Christ ; 
and  on  comparing  the  pa.ssage  with  2  Pet.  ii.  i, 
whore  these  men  are  said  to  'deny  the  Master 


that  bought  them,*  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  both  terms  are  to  be  applied  to  Christ, 
though  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
cept here  and  in  2  Peter,  the  word  '  Master  *  is 
applied  to  God  the  Father.  Christ  is  here  called 
their  one  absolute  Lord  and  Owner,  not  in  con- 
trast with  the  other  persons  in  the  Godhead,  but 
with  foreign  lords  who  once  had  dominion  over 
them,  'i'hey  are  called  godless,  indeed,  chiefly 
because  they  pervert  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ, 
and  deny  the  claims  of  Him  who  first  created 
and  then  redeemed  them. 

Vers.  5-7.  In  these  verses  we  have  examples 
of  the  judgment  spoken  of  in  ver.  4.  It  is  only 
necessary,  says  the  writer,  that  I  should  remind 
you  of  facts  with  which  you  are  already  familiar. 
You  have  been  instructed  in  the  Gospel;  you 
have  accepted  what  is  a  revelation  of  righteous- 
ness as  well  as  of  love  ;  and  you  have  once  for  all 
had  the  perception  of  all  that  is  essential  to 
salvation,  whatever  may  be  said  by  those  false 
teachers  who  boast  of  their  profuunder  knowledge 
and  superior  wisdom  (gnostic'sm  as  it  came  to  be 
called) :  how  that  the  Lord  having  saved  a 
people  (an  entire  nation.  His  own)  ont  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  next  thing  he  did  was  to 
destroy  them  that  believed  not.  These  words 
may  refer  to  the  destruction  mentioned  in  Num 
XXV.  1-9,  or  it  may  refer  to  their  entire  history 
which  is,  in  brief,  salvation  and  judgment,  true  of 
them  at  first,  and  true  of  them  even  to  the  close. 

V^r.  6.  A  second  example  is  taken  from 
angelB,  thoae  who  kept  not  their  dominion, 
their  rule  (or  principality,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  a 
form  of  the  same  word  ;  or  their  original,  '  their 
first  estate,'  a  meaning  less  in  accordance  with 
Scripture  usage).  They  were  placed  over  material 
creation  as  rulers  under  God,  but  they  left 
their  proper  office  and  abode,  and  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  their  own  (Col.  i.  13),  and  are 
therefore  kept  nnder  darkness  unto  judgment 
of  the  great  day.  Who  they  were  and  how  they 
sinned  has  been  much  questioned.  The  notion 
that  they  are  'the  sons  of  God'  mentioned  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  and  that  they  fell  through  fleshly 
desires,  is  affirmed  in  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  and 
some  have  thought  this  explanation  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Genesis.  But  it  is 
very  doubtfiil  whe. her  Jude  quotes  the  Hook  of 
Enoch ;  and  if  he  does,  he  certninly  diflers  not 
unfreq^uently  from  its  teaching.  The  passage  in 
Genesis,  moreover,  refers  rather  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  of  Cain. 
Further,  this  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with 
what  is  said  by  our  Lord  of  the  angelic  nature, 
and  it  is,  besides,  an  anticipation  of  the  sin 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  verse  points  to  a  sin  of  another  kind, 
and  to  an  earlier  time.  Milton's  account  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth  (cp.  I  Tim.  iii.  6). 

Ver.  7.  A  third  example  is  taken  from  the 
Gentile  cities  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrha,  and  the 
cities  about  them,  having  given  themselves  over 
in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  those  cities  did, 
or  as  these  false  teachers  have  done,  and  having 
gone  after  strange  (diflerent)  flesh;  practising 
shame,  man  with  man,  and  even  man  with  beast. 
How  true  this  is  of  the  tendency  of  some  teaching 
may  be  seen  in  classic  writers,  and  in  such 
testimony  as  Irenaeus  gives  of  the  practices  of  the 
Nicolaitans  (i.  20). — ^they  lie  before  the  eyes  of 
men  (either  in  the  region  they  once  occupied  01 
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in  tbeir  history)  Ml  extmple  and  ft  pioaf  of 
eternal  flre,  still  inibriiiig  as  they  do  the 
pmiiihmeiit  [of  thdr  sin] ;  or  it  may  be  taken, 
an  example  and  a  proof  [of  what  I  am  affirming^ 
suffering  as  they  do  the  punishment  of  an  eternal 
fire.  The  argument  is  either  analogical  or 
positive.  As  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  suffered  the 
punishment  of  a  fire  that  consumed  them  utterly, 
so  that  they  will  never  be  restored,  so  the  wicked 
will  suffer  as  long  as  they  are  capable  of  suffering. 
This  is  anal(^cal.  Or,  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
are  really  suffering  the  punishment  of  which  the 
fiery  overthrow  of  their  cities  was  the  symbol,  so 
shall  these  men  be  punished.  This  is  positive, 
and  is  favoured  by  all  those  passages  in  which 
death  is  used  not  as  material  death  only,  but  as 
continued  life — the  cessation  not  of  being  but  of 
well-being — ^the  destruction  which  is  not  annihila- 
tion. 

Ver.  8.  And  yet  theae  men  (ver.  4)  actually 
do  the  same  things  as  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
the  fallen  angels.  —  in  their  dxeaminga  they 
defile  the  fieui,  that  of  others  as  well  as  their 
own  ;  they  live  in  the  feelii^  of  their  own 
perverted  sense,  and  they  corrupt  others  as  well 
as  themselves  (others  sharing  in  their  sin) ; 
and  they  set  at  nought  lordship,  ownership, 
dominion  (the  supremacy  that  belongs  to  one 
who  is  lord),  and  rail  atcugnitiea  {Grtek,  glories 
— the  splendour  that  belongs  to  those  who  are 
exalted).  The  statement  may  be  general,  or  it 
may  refer  to  Christ  and  to  the  authority  of  His 
kingdom.  In  favour  of  the  former  view  is  the 
fact  noted  by  many  moralists  that  licentiousness 
is  closely  connected  with  contempt  for  all 
authority  :  no  other  vice,  indeed,  so  easily  de- 
moralizes the  entire  nature.  The  second  view  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  context  Some  refer 
the  'dignities'  here  spoken  of  to  evil  angels, 
under  whose  power  these  teachers  had  fallen,  and 
whom  nevertheless  the^  mocked  as  powerless, 
or  even  as  imaginary  bemgs,  and  they  appeal  in 
proof  to  the  next  verse.  But  the  connection  of 
the  two  verses  is  of  another  kind.  We  are  not  to 
rail  at  even  Satan,  nor  at  earthly  princes  or 
dignities,  though  they  be  his  instruments :  he  and 
they  are  to  be  left  in  God*s  hands. 

Ver.  9.  They  do  against  dignities  what  even 
the  archangel  would  not  do  against  Satan. 
Michael  (*  who  is  like  God ')  was  regarded  as 
the  gruardian  angel  of  the  nation  of  Israel  (Dan. 
xii.  I  ;  cp.  x.  13,  21).  In  the  New  Testament 
he  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Rev.  xii.  7. 
'  Archangel '  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in 
I  Thess.  iv.  16.  ~  abont  the  Dody  of  Moees. 
The  Jews  had  various  traditions  about  the  burial 
of  Nloses.  According  to  Jonathan  (on  Deut. 
xxxiv.  6),  the  grave  of  Moses  was  given  to  the 
special  care  of  Michael ;  and  to  this  tradition 
most  commentators  ascribe  the  introduction  of 
the  circumstance  here.  Others  suppose  that 
Christ  Himself,  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  Moses  at  the  Transfiguration,  may  have 
sanctioned  the  tradition.  Nothing  is  said  of  it  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch.  .  .  .  Ori<;en  speaks  of  a  book 
extant  in  his  day  (the  Assumption  or  Removed  of 
Moses)  as  the  source  whence  Jude  derived  his 
account ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  book 
was  in  existence  when  Jude  wrote.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  there  was  a  Jewish 
tradition  to  which  Jude  appeals. — when  con- 
tending he  dispntea  shows  that  it  was  verbal 


altercation  not  unlike  that  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Job  (chap,  i.)  and  in  Zech.  iii.  1-3.  The  soluL'oa 
that  God  revealed  these  facts  to  Jude  b  of  cosrse 
possible,  but  it  is  not  likely.  That  the  &cti 
should  be  previously  known  is  of  the  veiy 
essence  of  the  aigument. 

Ver.  la  Bat  than,  who  'defile  the  flesh,' 
as  they  '  rail  at  dignities '  (ver.  8),  at  whatever 
they  know  not — the  whole  range  of  invisible 
and  heavenly  things,  and  even  the  nobler  senti- 
ments of  our  nature — they  rail;  and  whatever 
they  know  natnrally  aa  bmte  beaata  ('irrational 
animals'),  their  instincts  and  propensities,  even 
these  they  abuse,  for  they  surrender  themselves 
to  them,  and  in  these  destroy  (or  cormpt) 
themselves ;  and  so  they  are  worse  than  brutes 
'  As  drunk  as  a  beast '  is,  in  truth,  a  libel  on  the 
lower  creation.  Drunkenness  and  like  abuses 
of  natural  appetite  are  sins  of  man  only.  The 
two  verbs  used  in  this  verse^  '  know  '  and  '  know,' 
are  different,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
distinction  between  them.  What  they  knew  not 
admits  some  knowledge,  though  it  denies  the 
accuracy  and  the  completeness  of  it :  what  tkty 
know  describes  such  knowledge  as  thought  and 
use  of  faculty  mav  give ;  though  from  the  added 
word  '  naturally,  it  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  is 
largely  of  a  sensual  kind. 

Ver.  II.  Woe  to  them.  This  expression  is 
often  used  by  our  Lord,  but  never  elsewhere 
except  in  Jude  and  in  Revelation.  (Paul's  use, 
'Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel/  is 
different.)  The  words  may  mean,  '  Woe  is  to 
them,'  a  description  of  their  miserable  condition, 
present  or  future,  uttered  as  a  warning  to  others 
(Calvin) ;  or  even  '  Alas  for  them,'  expressive  of 
pitj  (Newcome) ;  or  as  generally  expressive  of 
pam  and  indignation,  a  censure  and  a  threat :  in 
any  case  the  word  speaks  of  evil  and  woe, 
whether  uttered  in  the  tone  of  compassion  which 
bewails  it  (Matt  xxiii.  15),  or  of  the  indignation 
that  imprecates  it  (Matt.  xi.  21).  Here  the 
context  favours  the  idea  that  it  is  neither  pity 
nor  imprecation,  for  their  sin  is  strongly  con- 
demned, and  they  are  said  to  have  been  punished ; 
but  a  cry  of  horror  on  taking  in  at  one  glance  the 
whole  course  of  their  ungodliness,  and  its  final 
plunge  into  the  dark  abyss  (as  in  Rev.  xviil 
16,  19).— for  in  the  way  of  Gain  have  tiiey 
walked  (so  vers.  16  and  18).  Like  him  have 
they  lived,  gratifying  the  passions  and  selfish 
instincts  of  their  nature,  in  contempt  of  the 
warnings  of  God  and  His  word.  (Envy  of 
others ;  murder,  literal  or  figurative — destroying 
others  by  their  teaching ;  godlessness,  are  all 
more  or  less  inaccurate ;  it  is  the  character  of 
selfish  immoral  deceivers  that  is  described.) — and 
in  the  error ;  generally  a  sinful  moral  fault—a 
vicious  Ufe,  that  leaves  the  way  of  truth  (J as. 
v.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18)  '  in  the  error,'  ue.  in  the 
direction  (not  by  the  seduction  of  Balaam's 
reward— de  Wette — nor  into  the  sin  of,  but  as 
in  the  previous  clause,  'in  the  way  of)  of 
Balaam  (uf  selfish  avarice,  gratified  even  in  the 
sin  and  ruin  of  others).— have  they  mn  greedily 
(the  verb  means  to  pour  one's  self  out  on,  or  to 
give  one's  self  up  to  a  thing). — in  the  gain- 
saying (the  rebellion.  See  note  on  Heb.  xiL  3)  of 
Eorah ;  insurrection  against  the  Lord  under  cover 
of  right  and  freedom. — naye  they  perished.  The 
beginning,  therefore,  and  the  end  of  their  way 
are    illustrated   in   this   threefold  history.     The 
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general  sins  of  these  apostates  have  been  variously 
defined,  *  envy,  covetousness,  pride ;  murder, 
seduction  of  others  for  the  sake  of  gain,  rebellion 
against  Divine  authority  * — all  have  been  used  to 
describe  their  motives  and  sins.  In  all  there  is 
this  quality  predominant,  that  they  knew  God 
and  II is  truth,  and  their  knowledge  was  perverted 
by  selfishness  or  covetousness  or  pride  to  results 
eminently  immoral  and  disastrous. 

Ver.  12.  Here  follows  a  further  description 
of  these  teachers  as  set  forth  in  strong  figures 
expresslv  and  earnestly  reiterated.  These  are 
they  wno  are  simken  rocks,  seen  indeed,  but 
their  true  nature  concealed,  in  your  feasts  of 
chsxity.  The  word  for  'rocks'  is  found  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  though  in  common 
Greek  writers  it  is  not  inlrequent  in  the  sense  of 
rocks  in  or  by  the  sea.  The  word  in  2  Pet  ii. 
13,  which  is  like  the  word  used  here,  means 
'spots.'  Probably  a  rock  which  appears  like  a 
spot,  and  gathers  to  itself  the  sea  wrack  and 'dirt, 
explains  the  connection  between  the  two  words. 
It  disturbs  the  quiet  harbour  where  it  is  found, 
and  risks  the  vessels  that  are  near. — when  they 
feast  with  you,  feeding  themselves  as  they  do 
without  fear,  and  in  contempt  of  the  woe  which 
is  pronounced  against  such  shepherds  (Isa.  IvL  1 1  ; 
cp.  I  Pet.  V.  2,  the  word  for  '  feeding '  showing 
that  this  is  the  reference). — clouds  without  water, 
empty,  useless,  easily  carried  along  therefore  by 
the  wind,  ostentatious  and  deceptive  wherever 
they  ga—trees  as  they  are  in  autumn,  in  '  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf,'  with  all  their  vigour  gone, 
— not  because  they  have  borne  fruit,  for  they  are 
f^nitlea,  and  have  ever  been  so;  at  their  best 
they  had  'leaves  only/  and  even  those  are 
decaying. — twice  dead,  fruitless  all  along,  and 
now  their  leaf  withereth,  and  they  are  rooted 
out ;  in  the  soil  of  the  vineyard  they  have  no 
place,  and  they  are  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away, 
or  to  bum. 

Ver.  13.  They  are  at  once  rocks  and  waves, 
wild  waves  of  the  m%  which  *  cannot  rest,'  and 
throw  up  only  'mire  and  dirt'  (Isa.  Ivii.  20). 
— ^foaming  out  their  own  shame  —  their  lusts 
'disgraceful.'  —  wandering  stars  (comets  or 
meteors,  not  planets),  which  neither  light  the 
world  nor  guide  the  mariner,  but  after  blazine 
awhile  drift  into  'the  blackness  and  darkness 
which  is  kept  ('in  reserve')  for  them,  and  into 
which  they  sink  and  sink  '  for  ever.'  All  that  is 
mischievous,  useless,  disastrous  in  sea  or  land  or 
sky  becomes  in  turn  the  symbol  of  the  character 
and  the  destiny  of  these  bad  men.  .  •  .  The 
'  feasU  of  charity '  or  of  love  (Agapee)  spoken  of 
in  these  verses  are  not  strictly  the  Lord's  Supper, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  observance  of^the 
Lord's  Supper  was  sometimes  connected  with 
them.  The  historical  facts,  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  'your  feasts  of  love '  (ver.  12),  and  the 
customs  spoken  of  in  I  Cor.  xL,  all  point  to  a 
wider  meaning.  The^  seem  to  have  been  social 
gatherings  of  Christians  for  promotine  kindly 
feeling  and  helping  the  poor.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
notes  (on  I  Cor.  x.  16)  that  the  Jews  had 
meetings  of  this  kind  at  the  close  of  their 
Sabbau,  and  found  a  sanction  for  them  in  Dent 
ziL  5, 7, 12,  and  ziv.  23-29.  Pliny  and  Tertullian 
both  speak  of  them,  and  distinguish  them  from 
the  simple  Eucharist,  Pliny  apparently  (x.  97,  98), 
and  Tertullian  certainly.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  holding  of 


them  in  the  churches;  and  the  transference  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  evening  to  the 
morning  originated  in  part  in  the  abuses  to  which 
the  blending  of  the  two  led. 

Ver.  14.  Nor  is  this  warning  the  warning  of 
Jude  only.  And  to  these  also  (literally,  with 
respect  to  these  also)  prophesied  £no<&  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  i,e,  the  seventh  including 
Adam ;  a  description  added  probably  to  mark 
his  importance  b^  the  coincidence  of  the  sacred 
number  seven.  To  Adam  was  given  the  promise 
of  the  advent  of  our  Lord  as  Helper  and  Saviour  ; 
to  Enoch,  the  first  promise  of  the  advent  of  the 
same  Lord  as  Judge.  Jewish  writers  are  ever 
noting  the  recurrence  of  this  number.  Moses 
was  ue  seventh  from  Abraham,  Phinehas  from 
Jacob,  etc. — ^The^Lord  cometh  {Greeks  came  or 
has  come ;  describing,  as  not  unfreauently,  an 
occurrence  in  the  midst  of  which  the  prophet 
sees  himself  standing)  with  (surrounded  by)  ten 
thousands  of  his  holy  ones  (literally  His  holy 
myriads,  the  '  innumerable  company '  of  Heb. 
xii.  22 ;  '  saints  *  restricts  the  meaning  to  saved 
men). 

Ver.  15.  to  execute  Judgment,  i./.  to  pro- 
nounce the  doom,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 
Then  follows  the  description  of  these  sinners. 
The  characteristic  of  the  antediluvians,  as  of  those 
whom  Jude  addresses,  is  ungodliness  :  four  times 
is  this  quality  named,  first  and  last  and  midst,  in 
the  description. — ^to  convict  (an  intensive  form 
of  the  English  verb)  in  their  consciences  and 
before  the  world.  The  double  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  is  only  half  represented  by  'con- 
vince,' and  only  half  by  *  convict ; '  both  meanings 
are  in  the  word,  though  the  second  meaning  is 
the  predominant  one  here.— and  of  all  the  hard 
things — rough,  coarse ;  used  here  in  its  ethical 
sense,  and  especially  to  describe  arrogant  blas- 
phemy ( I  Sam.  ii.  3;  Mai.  iii  13)— 'stout,'  the 
outcome  of  a  hardenol  heart 

The  prophecy  here  quoted  is  found  almost 
literallv  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was 
formerly  known  only  in  fragments  preserved  in 
some  of  the  Fathers,  but  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  an  Ethiopian  translation,  and 
became  known  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  book  t>elongs  probably  to  the 
beginhing  of  the  Christian  era.  Domer  ascribes 
it  to  the  first  century  after  Christ ;  Dilmann,  who 
has  published  it,  to  the  century  before.  It  is 
really  divisible  into  three  parts,~the  original 
book,  which  includes  this  prophecy  and  several 
other  things,  and  two  different  sets  of  additions 
by  later  Uiough  still  early  writers.  The  book 
contains  many  absurdities  (e^,  the  women  with 
whom  the  angels  had  intercourse  brought  forth 
giants  six  thousand  feet  high,  who  first  devoured 
all  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  then  began  to 
devour  men  themselves) ;  and  it  differs  in  several 
particulars  from  Jude's  statements.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jude  quotes 
it,  though  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  found  (widi 
some  important  variations,  however)  in  both. 
Every  phrase  in  the  prophecy  has  its  parallel 
passage  m  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  and  this  fact 
may  explain  the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  tradition  was  transmitted.  All,  in  fact,  that 
is  new  in  this  prophecy  is  that  he,  Enoch, 
delivered  it — a  thing  in  itself  highly  probable. 
Of  course  the  Holy  Ghost  might  have  revealed  it 
immediately  to  Jude  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  as  before, 
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that  this  explanation  is  forbidden  by  the  form 
and  the  very  purpose  of  the  quotation  itself.  The 
writer  is  appealing  to  what  is  already  known  in 
support  of  his  argument 

Ver.  1 6.  A  further  description  is  now  given  of 
these  teachers  by  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
by  which  all  may  identify  them.  They  are 
characterized  by  a  chronic  discontent  with  every- 
thing and  everybody,  with  their  own  lot  especially 
— the  providence  and  ways  of  God,  as  we  should 
call  it ;  by  intense  self-indulgence,  by  proud  and 
self-sufficient  speech,  and  by  gross  flattery  of  the 
prosperous  or  great  whenever  anvthing  is  to  be 
pained  bv  it  ICnTmurezi,  oomplftiiien  of  their 
tot.— walking  ever  efter  their  own  Inati ;  and 
their  month  it  ipeftka  great  ewelling  words, 
affirming  their  superiority  to  all  restraints  (their, 
freedom,  2  Pet  iL  l8) ;  while  their  reverence, 
such  as  they  are  capable  of,  is  reserved  for  the 
possessors  of  wealth  and  influence  (men*a 
pereone.  the  outside  quality,  not  their  true 
character),  and  those  who  are  able,  and  whom 
they  hope  to  make  willing,  to  help  them ;  and 
all  this  in  their  teaching  as  well  as  in  their  lives. 
How  diflerent  from  the  apostolic  type  is  sufficiently 
plain  (PhiL  iv.  ii,  12 ;  I  Tim.  vi.  8;  Heb. 
xiii.  5). 

Ver.  17.  Nor  has  any  new  thine  happened  to 
you.  All  this  was  foreseen  and  foretold.  You 
yourselves  know  it ;  you  have  only  to  '  remember 
the  words  spoken  before  by  the  apostles'  (as  in 
Acts  XX.  29,  30;  I  Tim.  iv.  i,  where  the  evils 
are  foretold^  as  in  nearly  every  Epistle  they  are 
set  forth — the  double  meaning  of  '  spoken  befure  ')• 
Most,  indeed,  of  these  passages  are  written,  not 
spoken ;  but  the  writing  is  r^ly  the  putting  into 
permanent  form  of  what  in  substance  had  been 
orally  delivered.  The  language  here  used,  'by 
the  apostles,'  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
writer  was  not  an  apostle ;  but  if  he  had  been  an 
apostle,  it  is  more  likely  he  would  not  have  used 
it  Compare  the  expression  in  2  Pet  iii  2,  *of 
us  the  apostles,'  or,  as  the  Revised  reading  is, 
'  through  your  apostles.* 

Ver.  18.  how  that  they  told  you  in  the  last 
time  there  shall  he  mockers ;  only  here  and  in 
2  Pet.  iiL  3,  where  it  is  said  that  they  show  their 
quality  in  relation  to  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord.—walking  after  the  lasts  of  their  ongod- 
lineases ;  each  begetting  the  other ;  every  lust 
rejecting  the  Divine  that  is  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
rejection  of  what  is  Divine  ending  ever  in  sggijS- 
vated  immorality  (see  Rom.  L  24,  28,  29).  ^*he 
expression  here  used  is  no  doubt  intended  to  call 
up  the  characteristic  quality  already  described  in 
ver.  15. 

Ver.  19.  Again  the  deceivers  reappear;  de- 
scribed not  now  by  historical  parallels  (ver.  11), 
not  by  figures  of  speech  (vers.  12,  13),  not  by 
prophetic  announcements  (vers.  14,  15),  not  even 
as  their  own  offensive  talk  has  done  (ver.  16),  but 
as  they  are  in  their  inner  nature,  and  in  the  influ- 
ence of  that  nature  on  Church  life  and  on  them- 
selves.— ^Theae  are  they  that  are  ever  cansing 
divisions  (separations),  and  will  end  sooner  or 
later  in  separating  themselves  or  in  ruining  the 
Church.  The  verb  is  intensive  and  continuous. 
The  word  'themselves'  goes  out,  but  the  idea  b 
still  in  the  verb,  thou^  not  so  prominent  as 
before.  Separation  is  caused  in  Christian  com- 
munities by  three  things  :  by  heretical  doctrine, 
by  an  unloving,  selfish,  exacting  spirit,  and  by 
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proud  words  and  an  nngodly  life ;  and  all  three 
are  characteristic  of  these  teachers.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  they  are  tolerated,  they  tend  to  divide  and 
break  uo  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 
Everything  they  are  and  everything  they  have 
tends  to  disintegration,  and  the  sooner  the  Church 
is  rid  of  them  the  better.  The  specific  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth  in  the  history  of  the  early  sect% 
and  even  in  the  later,  are  very  striking. — sensnal: 
we  have  no  English  word  that  expresses  the 
thought  of  the  Greek,  llie  word  describes  the 
man  in  whom  the  earthly  natural  life  of  the  soul 
is  supreme,  the  spiritual,  with  all  its  faculties, 
being  subject ;  and  the  man  himself  is  ever  doing 
the  '  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind '  (Eph. 
ii.  3).  '  Sensual '  is  too  strong,  and  '  natural '  and 
•  animal  *  too  narrow.  '  Soul  ic^vxn\  the  under- 
lying root  of  the  adjective  here  used,  is  the  man 
himself  in  his  natural  state.  With  the  soul  b 
connected  man's  higher  nature,  the  spirit,  includ- 
ing the  conscience  and  whatever  remains  there 
may  be  of  diviner  faculties.  The  body  is  the 
lower  nature.  He  who  gives  himself  up  to  the 
body  is  fleshly;  he  who  by  communion  with 
God's  Spirit  gives  himself  up  to  the  nobler  life, 
is  spiritual  He  who  thinks  only  of  his  own 
interests,  emotions,  tastes,  is  the  man  whom  this 
verse  describes.  It  is  the  form  of  life  that  finds 
in  itself  and  in  its  earthly  likings  and  preferences 
its  law ;  is  sensual  even  when  not  fleshlv,  as  were 
these  teachers.— not  having  the  Spirit.  Their 
natural  religious  life,  such  as  it  is,  is  under  the 
unbroken  influence  either  of  their  flesh  or  of  their 
lower  earthly  conceptions.  They  have  neither  the 
law  nor  the  power  of  the  really  regenerate  man. 
(Compare  I  Cor.  ii  14,  15  ;  Rom.  viii.  9 ;  I  John 
iii  24;  Jas.  iiL  14,  IJ.)  Without  the  Spirit, 
therefore,  means,  consaence  and  affections  and 
reason  all  subject  and  defiled,  even  when  the  flesh 
is  not  absolutely  supreme. 

Vers.  20,  21.  bat  ye  (strongly  emphatic)^ 
beloved,  as  against  those  dividers  of  the  Church 
who  are  pulling  it  down  stone  by  stone,  ever 
building  np  yooiselves  on  your  most  holy 
USX^  praying  in  the  Hioly  Qhost,  keep  yonr- 
selves  in  the  lore  of  God,  awaiting  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 
Every  clause  U  antithetic  and  su^estive :  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church  and  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  Divine  edification ; — grace  turned  into 
licentiousness,  and  hoW  character  built  on  faith  ; — 
swelling  words  of  self-sufficiency,  no  Spirit ;  and 
praying  in  the  Spirit ; — murmuring,  complaining, 
and  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them ;  and 
keeping  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  and  await- 
ing the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;— for  whom 
the  blackness  of  darkness  is  kept  for  ever,  and 
waiting  for  Christ's  mercy  unto  eternal  life. 
Our  safety  depends  on  growth  in  the  faith,  on 
prayer  in  the  Spirit,  and,  after  all  is  done,  on 
receiving  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Hereby  we  keep  ourselves,  and  are  kept,  in  the 
love  which  God  bears  to  us,  and  in  the  love  which 
we  are  to  bear  to  Him.  The  love  of  God  to  us, 
however,  is  the  true  origin  of  all,  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Christ,  who 
have  each  His  own  part  in  the  great  work  of 
our  redemption.  'Looking  for'  may  mislead. 
'Looking  for'  is  the  word  found  in  2  Pet  iii. 
12,  13,  and  in  i  Thess.  i.  10,  where  it  is  translated 
'  waiting  for,'  and  is  applied  to  what  after  all  may 
never  come.     The  word  here  really  means,  espe- 
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dally  in  the  present  tense,  'waiting  to  receive,' 
and  even  'receiving*  itself  (Heb.  x.  34,  xL  35). 
It  occurs  again  in  Tit  ii.  13,  in  the  same  sense  as 
here,  'expecting  to  receive.' 

Vers.  22,  23.  Of  the  false  teachers  the  writer 
has  spoken.  Their  condition  is  hoj^less  (ver.  12). 
But  in  the  treatment  of  tliose  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  these  ungodly  men 
(ver.  4)  great  care  is  needed,  and  the  treatment 
must  vary  with  the  character  of  each  class.  The 
classes  are  th.ee.  And  on  some  have  mercy 
(the  reading  'rebuke'  has  nut  preponderating 
authority),  being,  as  they  are,  in  doubt;  the 
common  New  Testament  meaning  of  the  word 
(Rom.  iv.  20;  Jas.  L  6;  Matt.  xxi.  21).  'Con- 
tending, as  they  do,'  is  the  meaning  of  the  same 
word  in  this  hpistle  (ver.  9),  but  it  is  not  appro- 
priate here. — on  othen,  whose  condition  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conduct  that  is  to  be  observed 
toward  them,  who  have  almost  yielded  to  seduc- 
tion, not  through  doubt  but  through  fellowship 
with  these  false  teachers,  and  partly  through  their 
own  corrupt  taste,  and  who  therefore  are  to  be 
snatched  out  of  the  fire  into  which  they  are  already 
entering.  Sharp  and  vigorous  interposition  is  our 
only  hope  for  them;  and  if  we  succeed,  their 
deliverance  will  be  as  of  '  brands  plucked  out  of 
the  burning'  (Amos  iv.  II ;  Zech.  iii.  2).— on 
otheTB  have  mercy  (the  word  is  always  used  in 
the  sense  of  active  compassion,  not,  therefore,  as 
L4ither  interprets  it.  Feel  for  them  ;  only,  Turn 
aside  in  fear  lest  you  yourselves  share  their  ruin) 
with  fear;  a  third  class,  and  needing  special 
caution.  The  disease  of  the  first  cTasi,  the 
doubters,  is  not  specially  infectious  ;  the  condition 
of  the  second  class  is  not  likely  to  tempt  us — their 
punishment  seems  already  begun,  and  we  natu- 
rally shrink  from  it,  thinking  only,  moreover,  of 
their  need  of  prompt  deliverance ;  the  third  class 
call  for  watching,  and  kindly  fellowship,  which 
may  itself  prove  dangerous ;  we  are  therefore 
exhorted  to  attend  them  with  fear,  hating  even 
the  garment  spotted  {i,g,  defiled,  Jas.  iii.  6)  with 
the  flesh.  '  The  garment '  is  the  inner  one  worn 
next  the  person,  and  is  itself  soiled  by  the  sin.  It 
is  therefore  a  fitting  symbol  of  whatever,  by  means 
of  external  conduct,  may  make  others  sharers  in 
the  moral  destruction  we  are  seeking  to  avert. 
Our  saving  love  for  sinners  must  not  be  suffered 
to  lessen  our  hatred  of  tin  ;  and  further,  we  must 
beware  lest  through  the  deceitfulness  and  the 
virulence  of  sin  we  ourselves,  all  unconsciously, 
catdi  the  contagion.  The  mere  contact  of  gar- 
,  with  garment,  of  things  in  themselves  indif- 


ferent though  belonging  to  the  habits  and  the 
outward  acts  of  the  li£,'  may  do  mischief.  The 
well-meant  attempts  of  one  man  to  save  another, 
end  sometimes  in  the  ruin  of  both. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Exhortations  to  keep  themselves 
in  the  love  of  God  are  fitly  followed  by  a  doxology 
which  reminds  them  that  the  power  and  grace  are 
from  Him  who  alone  can  keep  them.  Now  to 
him  that  is  able  to  guard  yon  (not  the  same 
word  as  in  ver.  21,  but  a  strong  military  teim) 
finom  Btnmbling  (from  every  false  step,  Jas.  ii.  10; 
2  Pet.  i.  10,  'shall  never  stumbU\  and  make 
yoa  to  stanid  without  fianlt  (Kev.  xiv.  5,  and 
like  the  Master  Himself,  'without  spot,'  the  same 
word,  Heb.  ix.  14)  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  in  exceeding  joy  (the  condition  in  which 
you  will  be  found  when  you  stand  there),  to  the 
only  God  our  Saviour  torongh  Jesus  Ohrist  our 
Lord  (these  added  words  set  forth  God  as  Saviour 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Tit.  iii.  4-6),  be  (or  is) 
glory,  majesty  (greatness),  dominion  and  power 
(literally,  '  might  and  right,'  power  and  authority), 
before  all  time  ('as  it  was«in  the  beginning*), 
and  now  (*  is  now ')  and  for  evermore  (*  and  ever 
shall  be ').  Amen  (so  Ut  it  Ar,  or,  so  indeed  it  is). 
'  Glory  and  dominion '  are  common  in  the  New 
Testament  Doxologies ;  '  majesty  and  right '  (law- 
ful power)  are  found  only  here.  '  For  evermore ' 
is  required  in  the  rendering  of  what  is  a  strong 
expression  of  everlastingness.  'For  ever,*  'for 
evermore,'  and  'for  ever  and  evermore,'  represent 
three  corresponding  expressions  in  the  Greek  {tit 

TO  atvfm,  liV  Ttug  muinn,  or  tit  itrnvrmg  rtut  s/«ycf, 

and  %it  r«vf  miSptct  tSv  «««y«v).  All  are  applied  to 
God,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  As  so  applied, 
they  do  not  materially  differ  in  meaning ;  but  it  is 
important  to  mark  the  differences  and  the  intensity 
of  expression. 

The  whole  of  this  Doxology,  so  rich  and  so  con- 
solatory, may  be  a  prayer,  '  be '  glory,  as  its  place 
at  the  end  01  the  Epistle  and  the  '  Amen '  rather  , 
imply ;  or  it  may  be  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  as  in 
I  Pet.  iv.  II,  where  the  '  Amen '  also  is  used,  and 
the  verb  '  is '  (not '  be ')  is  in  the  Greek ;  or  we  may 
combine  the  two  meanings  by  making  the  Doxology 
an  assertion  of  what  really  is,  and  the  Amen  a 
prayer :  Be  it  in  human  hearts  and  throughout 
all  creation  as  it  is  in  truth  I  How  solemn  and 
instructive,  that  these  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God 
are  found  in  connection  with  judgment  as  well  as 
with  salvation,  each,  indeed,  implying  the  other» 
and  both  illustrating  the  holiness  and  the  love 
which  we  are  to  adore  (Rev.  xv,  3,  xvi.  5). 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REVELATION  OF 

ST.  JOHN. 


IT  is  impossible  within  the  limits  to  which  this  Introduction  must  be  confined,  to 
discuss  with  anything  like  appropriate  fulness  the  many  deeply  interesting  and 
important  questions  connected  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  This  b  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because,  under  the  influence  of  a  wiser  system  of  interpretation  than  has 
often  been  applied  to  it,  the  book  has  been  of  late  regaining  that  high  position  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church  to  which,  from  its  purpose  and  character,  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 
No  book  of  the  Bible  has,  indeed,  since  the  rise  of  the  recent  school  of  historical 
criticism,  made  in  this  respect  such  marked  and  gratifying  progress.  The  disposition 
to  turn  away  from  it  as  an  insoluble  enigma  has  been  gradually  disappearing ;  sneers 
against  it  are  but  little  heard ;  and  its  interpretation  has  been  in  great  measure  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  theorists.  It  is  curious  to  think  that 
all  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  those  negative  critics  who  have  laboured  so 
zealously  to  discredit  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  That  these  critics  have 
had  other  ends  in  view  than  that  of  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any  sacred  book ; 
that,  in  particular,  they  have  hoped,  by  the  result  of  their  inquiries  upon  the  point 
before  us,  to  be  more  successful  in  removing  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  Canon,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  They  have  at  least  vindicated  with  zeal  and  with  acuteness 
the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  their  conclusions  regarding  it,  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  immediately  advert,  have  satisfied  even  the  most  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  hesitated,  that  we  have  in  it  a  genuine  production  of  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.'  The  effect  has  been  in  a  high  degree  beneficial.  Once  satisfied 
of  this,  men  have  felt  the  importance  of  earnestly  devoting  themselves  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  work  of  such  marked  peculiarities  ;  and,  after  having  made  it  for  centuries 
the  sport  of  their  wildest  fancies,  they  are  now  settling  down  to  those  juster  views  of 
its  internal  characteristics  which  promise,  at  no  distant  date,  to  produce  more  harmony 
in  the  understanding  of  its  contents  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  any  other 
writing  of  the  New  Testament  For  these  reasons  we  regret  that  nothing  but  a  short 
introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  can  be  attempted  here.  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  inheritance  which  the  Church  possesses  in  it,  we  should  have 
rejoiced  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  questions  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  It  will 
be  at  once  felt,  however,  that  that  cannot  be,  and  that  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  as 
small  a  space  as  possible.  Omitting  all  other  matter,  we  propose  to  speak  only  of 
the  following  points : — ^The  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  its  general  design  and 
character;  its  structure  and  plan ;  and  its  interpretation. 

I. — The  Authenticity  of  the  Book. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is  that  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book.     Upon 
this  point  Baur  expressed  his  opinion  that  few  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can 
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claim  evidence  for  an  apostolic  origin  of  a  kind  so  ancient  and  undoubted  {KrU. 
Unters,  Uber  die  Kanon,  Evang,  p.  345).  Zeller  followed  in  his  master's  steps,  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  real  and  normal  writing  of  early  Christianity  ; 
and  that,  among  all  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  only  one  which  with  a 
certain  measure  of  right  may  claim  to  have  been  composed  by  an  Apostle  who  had 
become  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ  (Theoiog, /ahrb.  1842,  p.  654).  la  our  own 
country,  again.  Dr.  Davidson  thus  speaks  :  *  Enough  has  been  given  to  prove  tnat  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  is  as  well  attested  as  that  of  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament  How  can  it  be  proved  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  external  evidence,  if  it  be  denied  that  the 
Apostle  John  wrote  the  closing  book  of  the  Canon  ?  With  the  limited  stock  of  early 
ecclesiastical  literature  that  survives  the  wreck  of  time,  we  should  despair  of  provicg 
the  authenticity  of  any  New  Testament  book  by  the  help  of  ancient  witnesses,  if 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  be  rejected*  {Introduction,  ist  ed,  I  p.  318).  With  these 
testimonies  before  us  from  scholars  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  desire 
to  uphold  the  traditional  views  of  the  Church,  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to 
say  more.  Yet  some  parts  of  the  evidence  are  in  themselves  so  interesting  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  wholly  to  omit  them. 

This  remark  may  be  particularly  applied  to  the  evidence  of  Papias,  who  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  spoken  in  his  book  concerning  the  ^  Oracles  of  the  Lord'  of  a  corporeal 
reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  for  1000  years  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
(B.  E,  iil  39).  It  is  not,  indeed,  stated  in  this  passage  that  the  opinion  referred  to 
was  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  Papias  may  have  adopted  it  from  some  other 
source.  But  the  probability  that  he  is  speaking  upon  the  authority  of  St  John  is  in  ho 
small  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Andreas  and  Arethas,  two  bishops  of  Caesarea 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  work  of  Papias,  now  bst,  was  still  in 
circulation  in  the  Church,.distinctly  state — the  one,  that  Papias  regarded  the  Apocalypse 
as  worthy  of  trust ;  the  other,  that  the  same  Father  had  the  Apocalypse  before  him  when 
he  wrote  (see  the  passages  in  Canonicity,  by  Dr.  Charteris,  pp.  338,  339).  No  doubt, 
indeed,  would  probably  have  been  entertained  upon  the  point  had  not  Eusebius,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  failed  to  tell  us  that  Papias  had  the  Apocalypse  in  his  eye,  and  had  he 
not  raised  the  question  whether  the  *  Presbyter  John,'  with  whom  Papias  had  con- 
versed, might  not  be  a  different  person  from  the  Apostle.  The  first  of  these  difficulties 
is  easily  removed  when  we  remember  that  Eusebius,  a  keen  anti-millenarian,  and  one 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  Papias  for  his  millenarian  proclivities,  could  not  but  be 
most  unwilling  to  connect  such  opinions  with  a  sacred  book,  and  that  he  was  himself 
doubtful  whether  the  Apocalypse  ought  to  be  regarded  in  this  light  The  second 
difl[iculty  again  would  at  once  disappear  were  it  allowed,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to 
think  is  the  case,  that  the  Apostle  and  the  'presbyter'  are  identical.  But  even  if  this 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  established,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  another  work  Eusebius 
couples  the  names  of  Papias  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  together  as  acknowledged  hearers 
of  the  Apostle  {CAron,  B(fiart,,  quoted  in  Speakef's  Commentary  on  the  New,  Test,  iv. 
p.  408).  The  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  date  of  Papias's  birth,  not  later  than 
A.D.  70,  and  by  the  scene  of  his  ministry,  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephesus.  Another 
interesting  testimony  connected  with  these  early  times  is  that  of  Irenaeus.  No  one 
disputes  the  acquaintance  of  this  Father  with  the  book  before  us,  or  that  he  distinctly 
ascribes  it  to  St  John.  The  point  of  importance  is  that,  as  we  learn  from  his  beautiful 
letter  to  Florinus  (Routh's  Reliquia  Sacra^  L  p.  31),  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
and  that  he  delighted  in  after  life  to  call  to  mind  the  accounts  which  his  teacher  used 
to  give  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Apostle, — ^an  intercourse  so  truly  transmitted  to  his 
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pupfls,  that  Irenasus  in  describing  it  speaks,  with  obvious  artlessness,  not  of  eye- 
witnesses of  Jesus,  but  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  *  Word  of  Life.' 

Testimonies  such  as  these  are  of  the  highest  value,  but  they  are  followed  by  many 
others  of  whom,  not  passing  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  we  name  only 
Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian, 
Hippolytus,  and  the  document  known  as  the  Muratorian  Fragment  It  is  needless 
to  enlarge.  External  evidence  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  nature  could 
not  be  desired.  One  additional  remark,  however,  may  be  noted.  There  is  a 
singularly  close  connection  between  the  sources  of  no  small  portion  of  the  evidence 
and  the  district  in  which  the  Apostle  laboured.  Fapias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis ; 
Folycarp,  so  intimately  associated  with  Irenasus,  was  bishop  of  Smyrna;  Irenseus 
belonged  to  Asia  Minor ;  Melito  was  bishop  of  Sardis ;  and  Justin  Martyr  wrote  at 
Ephesus. 

The  internal  evidence  confirms  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  external  It  is  true 
that  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  are  mainly  drawn  from  this  source,  and 
these  we  must  immediately  consider.  But,  looking  away  from  them  for  a  moment, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  that  he  who  in  the  opening  verses  names  himself  *  John ' 
(vers.  4,  9),  and  who  tells  us  that  he  was  '  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Fatmos,  for  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus'  (ver.  9),  could  be  any  other  than  the  Apostle. 
The  writer  evidently  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  speak  to  the  churches  of  Asia  with  an 
authority  which  none  could  question.  Antiquity  knows  of  but  one  John  to  whom  this 
position  can  be  assigned.  The  writer  had  been  banished  to  Fatmos  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  again  antiquity  speaks  only  of  one  of  his  name  who  had  experienced  such 
a  fate.  In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  have  been  justly 
dwelt  upon  as  being  in  exact  accordance  with  what  we  learn  from  the  Gospels  of  the 
character  of  the  beloved  discipla  The  attempt  to  show  that  John  the  presbyter  may 
have  been  the  writer,  is  now  almost  universally  confessed  to  be  a  failure.  Even 
allowing  that  such  a  person  existed,  he  cannot  have  occupied  the  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Church  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  we 
should  have  known  more  about  him.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  explain  that,  if  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  there  should  be  nowhere  the  slightest  hint  of  his  banishment  to 
Fatmos. 

Upon  the  allegation  that  some  one  wrote  the  book  who  only  pretended  to  be  the 
Apostle  and  assumed  his  name,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  The  supposition  is  as 
destitute  of  probability  as  of  proof;  and  the  only  conclusion  warranted  by  the 
whole  body  both  of  external  and  of  internal  evidence  is,  that  no  other  John  can  be 
thought  of  as  its  author  but  he  to  whom  the  Church  has  so  unanimously  and  invariably 
ascribed  the  work. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  branch  of  internal  evidence  upon  which  gieat  reliance  has  been 
and  is  still  placed  by  many  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  opposite  conclusioa 
It  is  urged  that  those  who  ascribe  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Apostle  John  cannot 
possibly  believe  him  to  be  also  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  have  already  in 
this  Commentary  declared  and  defended  our  belief  in  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  one 
(vol  iL  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  according  to  John) ;  we  have  now  to  show  that 
this  is  consistent  with  a  similar  belief  as  to  the  other.  The  argument  is  that  a 
comparison  of  the  two  books  betrays  such  an  essential  difference  between  them,  as  to 
prove  that  they  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pea  How  far,  we  have  now 
to  ask,  is  this  the  case  ?    The  following  particulars  may  be  noted  : — 

(i.)  In  the  Gospel  St  John  does  not  name  himself;  in  the  Apocalypse  he  does. 
The  difference  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  difference  of  the  books — the  one  his 
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torical,  intended  to  bring  forward  the  Redeemer,  and  to  keep  the  writer  out  of  view ; 
the  other  prophetic,  and  needing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  a 
distinct  naming  of  the  author  as  a  voucher  for  the  marvellous  revelations  granted  him. 
In  particular,  how  often  do  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  so  largely  used  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  words  'I  Daniel'  (chaps,  viu  15,  viil  27,  etc.);  why  not  also  in  the 
Apocalypse :  •  I  John '  ? 

(2.)  The  author,  it  is  said,  instead  of  calling  himself  an  Apostle,  only  calls  himself 
a  *  servant '  of  Christ  (chap.  L  i).  But  the  other  Apostles  frequently  name  themselves 
in  a  similar  way — St  Paul  (Rom.  L  i ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  GaL  L  10;  Tit  L  x\  St  James 
(chap.  i.  i),  St  Jude  (ver.  i).  Besides  which,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  St  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  is  writing  less  as  an  Apostle,  whose  word  no  one  might  despise,  than 
as  the  *  brother'  of  all  persecuted  saints;  a  '  partaker  with  them  in  the  tribulation  and 
kingdom  and  patience  which  are  in  Jesus '  (chap.  L  9).  He  was  a  suffering  member  of 
Christ's  body ;  so  were  they.    In  the  furnace  of  affliction  all  had  been  welded  into  one. 

(3.)  Again,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  having  'twelve 
foundations,  and  on  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb '  (chapi 
xxL  14) ;  and  such  language,  it  is  urged,  is  inconsistent  with  the  humility  which  an 
Apostle  would  have  displayed.  But  the  words  are  no  more  than  an  exact  echo  of 
those  of  St.  Paul  when  he  tells  us  that  Christians  are  '  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets '  (Eph.  iL  20) ;  they  express  a  fact  bome  witness  to  by  our 
Lord's  selection  of  the  Twelve  to  be  the  first  proclaimers  of  His  kingdom ;  and  no  one 
who  recalls  the  light  in  which  the  '  Lamb '  is  always  set  before  us  in  the  Apocalypse, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  glory  of  the  Apostles  of  whom  the  writer  speaks 
did  not  lie  in  anything  in  themselves,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  'Apostles  ofiAe 
Lamb: 

The  above  objections  are  trifling.  We  turn  to  one  or  two  of  a  more  important 
chamcter,  drawn  from  the  language,  the  spirit,  and  the  teaching  of  the  book. 

(i.)  The  language  and  style  That  these  are  confessedly  so  different  from  the 
language  and  style  of  the  other  Johannine  writings  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  constituted  a  difficulty  from  very  early  times.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  a  pupil  of  Origen,  dwelt  upon  them  with  an 
acuteness  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  later  critic ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
alleged  that  down  to  the  present  hour  the  difference  has  been  satisfactorily  explained 
The  idea  of  some,  that  it  is  due  to  a  certain  harshness  and  roughness  of  expression 
which  comes  with  later  years,  is  at  once  to  be  set  aside  as  not  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  general  experience  of  literary  men.  Equally  untenable  is  the  supposition  that 
the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  gained  during  a  long  residence  at  Ephesus;  for,  even  granting  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  twenty-five  years  before  the  Gospel,  its  peculiarities  of  style 
are  not  such  as  spring  from  a  writer's  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes. 
More  than  to  either  of  these  explanations  must  we  resort  to  that  which  would  trace 
the  difference  in  some  cases  to  design,  in  others  to  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets.  The  student  of  the  original  will  at  least  easily  mark  that  those  solecisms  of 
grammatical  construction  which  so  often  startle  him  are  by  no  means  carried  through 
the  book.  In  the  case  of  the  very  particulars  for  which  he  is  blamed,  the  writer 
shows  by  numerous  instances  that  he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
as  his  critics,  and  he  forces  on  us  the  impression  that  he  has  adopted  the  anomalies 
complained  of  because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  thought  them  adapted  to  his 
aim.  They  cannot,  therefore,  when  compared  with  the  easy  sentences  of  his  Gospel 
and  Epistles,  form  a  sufficient  ground  for  denying  identity  of  authorship. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  different  writings  of  which  we 
speak  without  coming  into  contact  at  almost  every  step  with  something  or  other  that 
takes  us  directly  to  the  Gospel  or  Epistles  of  St  John.  Many  of  the  favourite  words 
of  the  latter  books,  such  as  •  to  give,'  to  *  witness,'  to  *  tabernacle,'  *  to  keep,'  *  to  over- 
come,' *  name '  as  the  expression  of  character,  *  true '  in  the  sense  of  real,  meet  us  in 
the  Apocalypse  in  a  way  found  in  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament,  while  the 
figurative  language  employed  has  not  unfrequently  its  germ  in  such  figures  as  those  of 
hungering  and  thirsting,  of  the  manna  and  the  living  water,  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep,  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  Gospel. 

(2.)  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  Instead  of  a  difference  here,  we  venture  rather  to 
assert  that  no  two  books  of  the  New  Testament  more  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
these  respects  than  the  two  in  question.  The  contrary  impression  has  arisen  from 
mistaking  the  real  character  of  the  Gospel  That  that  Gospel  is  in  one  of  its  parts — 
chaps.  xiii.-xvii. — full  of  a  blessed  calm  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  but  the  chapters  now 
referred  to  do  not  constitute  its  most  characteristic  part  Its  main  section  is  that  which 
extends  from  chap.  v.  to  chap.  xii.  (see  Introd.  to  the  Gospel  in  this  Commentary,  il 
p.  xxvii.) ;  and  this,  so  far  from  being  calm,  contains  the  most  severe  and  sustained 
polemic  against '  the  Jews  *  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  There,  if  anywhere, 
we  meet  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  the  very  character  in  which  He  appears  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  Prophet  of  righteousness,  the  unsparing  Exposer  of  sin,  the  Judge  of 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  and  soft  and  gentle 
beauty  of  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  chaps,  vii.  9-17,  xiv.  1-5,  xix.  5-10, 
XXL  10-27.  The  more  the  two  books  are  compared  with  one  another,  the  more  will 
the  groundlessness  of  the  objection  which  we  are  now  considering  appear. 

(3.)  But  if  this  may  be  said  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse  when  compared 
with  the  Gospel,  it  may  certainly  be  said  (to  at  least  an  equal  extent)  of  its  teaching. 
On  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  nothing  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  harmony  between  the  two  books.  More  especially  may  this  be 
seen  in  their  teaching  regarding  the  Person,  the  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  or  regarding  the  moral  freedom  and  the  final  destiny  of  man.  This  resem- 
blance, too,  is  the  m6re  striking  when  we  observe  that  it  may  be  traced  not  simply  in 
regard  to  the  substance  of  these  great  doctrines,  but  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of 
them  which  are  brought  out  in  at  least  a  similar  way  in  no  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus,  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  it  is  in  both  of  them  that  He  is  so 
distinctively  set  before  us  as  the  *  Word  of  God '  and  as  the  *  Lamb.'  His  death  and 
resurrection,  again,  are  combined  in  the  two,  as  both  essential  parts  of  one  thought,  with 
a  closeness  hardly  met  with  elsewhere  (comp.  e^.  John  x.  17  with  Rev.  i  18).  The 
remarkable  prominence  given  in  the  Gospel,  by  the  use  of  the  verb  *  to  will,'  to  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  (chaps,  v.  6,  35,  40,  vL  21,  67,  vii.  17,  viii.  44,  ix. 
27,  xii.  21)  meets  us  also  in  the  Apocalypse  (chaps,  ii.  21,  xi.  5,  6,  xxii.  17);  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  combined  with  this  in  both  the  no  less  singular  fact  that  they 
appear  to  speak  of  men  as  if  from  the  first  they  were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  from 
the  one  of  which  there  is  no  transition  to  the  other.  Lastly,  the  final  destiny  of  man 
is  set  before  us  in  both  books  in  a  manner  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them, 
for  in  both  the  righteous  are  already  judged,  and  have  no  part  in  the  general  judg- 
ment, which  awaits  the  wicked  (John  v.  24;  comp.  Rev.  xx.  4,  xi-15;  and  on  this 
latter  passage  see  Commentary).  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  these 
topics.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  urging  that  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  two  books  before  us  will  result  in  the  conviction  not  only 
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that  they  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  but  that  they  are  so  even  when  they 
present  the  truth  in  aspects  of  it  found  nowhere  else.^ 

These  considerations  show  that  the  argument  against  the  Johannine  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  be  accepted  as  Johannine,  is  destitute  of  any  real 
foundation.  There  is  something  on  the  surface  to  favour  it ;  there  is  far  more  beneath 
the  surface  to  discredit  and  disprove  it 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  noticed.  The  attempt  has  been  made  by  several 
wiiters,  most  recently  by  Keim  (Geschichte  Jesuvon  Nazara,  i.  p.  217,  etc,  Engl.  transL), 
to  show  that  St.  John  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  he  had  never 
any  connection  either  with  Ephesus  or  with  Asia  Minor,  and  because  in  fact  he,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Apostles,  had  died  before  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem.  Could  the 
premiss  be  established,  the  conclusion  would  almost  inevitably  follow.  So  intimately 
is  the  book  associated  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  so  directly  do  the  early  Fathers  who 
ascribe  it  to  the  Apostle  ascribe  it  to  him  in  his  supposed  connection  with  that 
district,  that  if  this  latter  opinion  be  a  mistake  the  whole  tradition  of  the  eariy 
Christian  Church  can  hardly  escape  being  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  reliance.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  upon  this  latest  phase  of  the  controversy  seem  to  be  required. 

The  texts  supposed  to  prove  the  death  of  St  John  before  the  destruction  o( 
Jerusalem  are  Luke  ix.  49  sq.,  51  sqq.,  Mark  iii.  17,  ix.  38  sqq.,  to  which  are  added, 
as  showing  that  all  the  Apostles  were  dead  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Rev. 
xviii.  20,  xxi.  14.  We  can  only  recommend  our  readers  to  compare  these  texts  with 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves  how  flimsy 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  not  a  little  of  that  modem  criticism  rests  which  is 
so  eagerly  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  The  argument  acainst  any 
connection  between  St  John  and  Ephesus  is  more  elaborate.  It  depends  partly 
upon  the  statement  that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  connection  in  several  of  those 
early  documents  in  which  we  might  naturally  have  looked  for  it,  and  partly  on  the 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Irenasus,  our  chief  authority  upon  the  point,  was  led,  '  under 
the  combined  influences  of  misunderstanding  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,'  to 
confound  the  *  Presbyter  John,*  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  with  the  far  more 
important  John  the  Apostle.  It  was  of  the  former,  not  the  latter,  that  Irensus 
had,  while  yet  a  boy,  heard  many  memorable  things  from  Polycarp ;  the  former,  not 
the  latter,  had  been  the  *  Lord's  disciple,'  had  succeeded  to  the  sphere  of  St  Pauls 
labours  in  Asia  Minor,  had  lived  in  Ephesus,  had  written  the  Revelation  and  the 
Gospel,  and  had  died  at  a  very  great  age  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The 
first  part  of  the  argument  obviously  proves  nothing.  We  have  no  right  to  fix  before- 
hand what  a  writer  is  bound  to  say ;  and  if  we  are  to  reject  as  false  any  statement  of 
antiquity  simply  because,  in  the  scanty  remains  of  early  ecclesiastical  literature  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  fragments  may  be  discovered  which  do  not  mention  it, 
there  will  be  little  left  us  to  believe.  The  second  part  of  the  argument,  relating  to  the 
supposed  mistake  of  Irenaeus,  has  not  even  a  shadow  of  probability  to  recommend  it 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  that  Father  when,  in  his  letter  to  Florinus,  he 
dwells  with  pathetic  force  upon  the  distinctness  with  which  the  events  of  youth 
impress  themselves  upon  the  memory.  It  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
this  supposed  mistake  of  Irenaeus  does  not  obtain  the  slightest  support  from  any 
writer  of  the  Church  during  the  first  1700  years  of  her  existence.  It  elevates  into  a 
great  historical  reality  a  presbyter  of  whom,  if  he  ever  existed,  we  know  nothing  but 
the  name.     And  finally,  it  is  at  variance  with  one  of  the  earliest,  most  continuous, 

'  We  venture  to  refer,  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  some  of  these  points  than  can  be  attempted  bere, 
to  two  articles  by  the  j resent  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August  and  September  187 1. 
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and  best  authenticated  traditions  of  the  early  Christian  age.  The  connection  of  St. 
John  with  Asia  and  Ephesus,  it  is  true,  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
or  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  because  in  all  probability  it  did  not  begin  until  these 
books  had  been  penned ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  by  a  succession  of  ancient  Christian 
writers,  some  of  whom,  from  their  official  position  in  Ephesus  itself,  had  the  very  best 
opportunities  of  being  accurately  informed ;  others  of  whom  are  our  chief  authorities 
for  many  of  the  most  important  facts  of  Christian  antiquity.  We  refer  to  Apollonius, 
presbyter  of  Ephesus  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  to  Irenseus, 
to  Polycrates  bishop  of  Ephesus,  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  Origen,  and  to  the 
historian  Eusebius.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  others.  Upon  few  things,  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  can  we  rely  with  greater  confidence  than  upon  this,  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  the  head  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  before  his  exile  to  Patmos, 
and  that  after  his  deliverance  from  exile  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will,  we  trust,  be  manifest  to  our  readers  that  the 
ailments,  drawn  chiefly  from  internal  considerations,  against  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse  by  the  Apostle  John,  are  insufficient  to  shake  the  clear  and  decided 
testimony  of  antiquity,  that  the  *John'  who  speaks  in  it  is  no  other  than  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  by  nearly  all  critics  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the  most 
eminent  o<  modem  times,  even  the  John  who  *  leaned  upon  the  Lord's  breast  at  supper.' 

11. — Date  and  Place  of  Writing. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  Apocalypse  was  composed  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  external  evidence  upon  the 
point  is  again  either  defective  or  ambiguous,  for  there  is  no  question  of  New 
Testament  criticism  in  regard  to  which  we  have  clearer  or  more  definite  statements 
from  a  very  early  period.  But  the  internal  evidence  appears  at  first  sight  to  conflict 
with  the  external ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  so  decisive 
that  they  are  able  to  fix  not  only  the  year,  but  the  very  month  and  day  upon  which 
the  writer  beheld,  if  he  did  not  also  publish,  his  visions.  Putting  aside  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  differences  of  opinion,  the  main  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
assign  the  book  to  an  early  or  a  late  date.  Was  it  penned  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  that  case  about  a.d.  68;  or  does  it  belong  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  about  A.D.  95  or  96  ?  The  latter  view,  which  was  universally  prevalent  in 
the  Church  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  is  founded  chiefly  upon 
a  passage  of  Irenaeus  in  which  that  Father,  in  the  Greek  text  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{H,  E,  V.  8),  says  that  the  Apocalypse  'was  seen  by  the  Apostle  no  long  time  ago, 
but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.'  It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  in  this  passage 
another  subject  for  the  verb  *  was  seen  *  than  *  the  Apocalypse,'  spoken  of  immediately 
before.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  is  simply  indisputable ;  and  we  must  either 
accept  it,  or  allow  (what  may  certainly  have  happened)  that  Irenseus  was  mistaken. 
But  Irenseus  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
his  intimate  relations  with  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John  himself;  and  the  fact 
of  the  late  date  mentioned  by  him,  one  which  in  his  opinion  tended  to  explain  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  beast  in  chap.  xiii.  18  about 
which  he  was  writing  at  the  time,  was  a  fact  which  he  would  certainly  not  regard  with 
either  indifference  or  carelessness.  Not  only,  however,  is  this  the  case.  The  opinion 
of  Irenseus  was  held  also  by  Eusebius,  who  distinctly  connects  the  banishment  of  St 
John  to  Fatmos  with  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  even  expressly  mentions  the  fifteenth 
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year  of  that  emperor's  reign  as  the  time  {H.  E.  iil  iS,  comp.  ill  20),  and  who  appears 
to  depend  for  his  authorities  not  on  Irenaeus  only,  but  on  'the  ancients'  {H.  K 
iil  20).  The  testimonies  of  not  a  few  of  these  'ancients,'  indeed,  still  survive,  as  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Victorinus  bishop  of  Pettau  in  Pannonia 
(see  them  in  Canonidty,  by  Dr.  Charteris)  ;  and,  although  they  cannot  be  spoken  of 
as  equally  distinct  with  that  of  Irenaeus,  they  are  yet  sufficient  to  show  what  was  the 
accepted  belief  of  the  early  Church  in  parts  of  the  world  distant  fh>m  one  another, 
and  therefore  likely  to  have  received  their  information  from  independent  sources. 

Various  considerations  may  be  mentioned  favourable  to  this  conclusion.  Thus 
the  persecution  under  Domitian  appears  to  have  been  much  more  widespread  dian 
that  under  Nero,  by  whom  St.  John  must  have  been  banished  if  the  earlier  date  of 
the  Apocalypse  be  correct  In  this  way  it  would  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  Apostle, 
whom  we  have  no  means  of  connecting  with  Rome  at  the  time,  and  who  was  in  all 
probability  far  distant  from  that  city.  Again,  there  is  evidence  that  under  Domitian 
banishment  was  *  a  usual  punishment '  {Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  New  Test  iv. 
p.  431),  while  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  Nero.  And,  once 
more,  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  agrees 
much  better  with  the  idea  that  it  was  written  late  in  the  Apostle's  life,  than  that  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  proof  whatever,  but  rather  the  reverse,  that  he  was 
connected  with  that  region  of  the  Church.  The  last-mentioned  consideration  seems 
to  us,  indeed,  worthy  of  more  serious  attention  than,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  received 
The  point  is  this.  The  Apocalypse  itself  presupposes  in  its  first  three  chapters  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  writer  and  the  Asiatic  churches, — a  connection,  too, 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  affectionate 
authority  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  of  willing  acknowledgment  of  such  authority 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Besides  which  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  the  most 
important  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  a 
belief  in  the  connection  spoken  of,  that,  if  this  part  of  it  be  unworthy  of  trust,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  of  its  other  parts.  When,  then,  was  the  con- 
nection established?  Certainly  not  before  a.d.  62,  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  written  about  that  date ;  and,  in  conformity  with  his  settled  rule  of  action,  St 
Paul  would  neither  have  laboured  in  Ephesus,  nor  have  written  to  Christians  there, 
had  St  John  already  established  himself  in  that  city  (Rom.  xv.  20).  Nor  could 
the  connection  have  been  formed  between  a.d.  62  and  a.d.  68.  The  interval  is 
too  short  to  have  produced  the  results  belonging  to  it  Of  the  years  after  a.d.  68 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  No  one  who  rejects  the  late  date  thinks  of  any  year 
immediately  or  shortly  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  force  of  this  con- 
sideration ought  surely  to  be  more  acknowledged  than  it  has  been  by  those  who 
think  that  the  Apostle  did  not  leave  the  holy  city  till  the  very  eve  of  its  destruction. 
But  critics  of  the  negative  school  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse 
ought  equally  to  feel  it  In  exact  proportion  as  they  imagine  St  John  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  narrow  Judaic  instead  of  a  wide  Christian  spirit,  must  they  allow  that 
he  could  hardly,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  have  extended  his  interest  and  his 
sphere  of  action,  as  he  must  have  done  before  he  could  write  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  as  early  as  a.d.  68  a  person, 
animated  by  a  spirit  so  exclusively  Judaic  as  that  attributed  to  the  Apostle,  should 
have  formed  such  ties  to  churches  in  a  Gentile  land,  and  composed  very  largely  at 
least  of  Gentile  converts,  as  to  lead  him  to  select  seven  of  them  to  be  representatives 
of  the  one  universal  Church  of  Christ 

It  has,  indeed,  been  sometimes  urged  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  not  so  much  in 
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favour  of  a  late  date  for  the  Apocalypse  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  above  remarks, 
Theophylact  has  been  quoted  for  the  statement  that  St.  John  was  an  exile  in  Fatmos 
thirty-two  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  that  there  and  then  he  wrote  his  Gospel 
Even  though  this  statement  were  correct,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  We  only  learn  from  it  that  Theophylact  believed  the  exile 
to  have  taken  place  under  Nero.  But  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  belief 
are  not  given ;  and,  m  their  absence,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  writer  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  has  no  authoritative  voice  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind. 
Again,  the  statement  that  St  John  was  banished  under  Nero  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  one  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament;  but  this  preface  is 
generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century,  and  is  thus,  not  less  than  the 
statement  of  Theophylact,  destitute  of  any  peculiar  weight.  Finally,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  statement  of  a  treatise,  professing  to  be  the  production  of 
Dorotheus  bishop  of  Tyre,  but  also  ascribed  by  later  scholars  to  the  sixth  century, 
that  the  Apostle  was  exiled  under  Trajan.  Apart  from  the  date  to  which  the  statement 
belongs,  it  is  in  itself  so  chronologically  improbable,  as  well  as  so  much  at  variance 
with  all  the  other  evidence  of  antiquity  upon  the  point,  that  no  importance  whatever 
can  be  attached  to  it 

In  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  speak  of  the  •  absence 
of  external  evidence'  (Davidson,  Introd.  vol  L  p.  348,  ist  ed.).  More  definite  and 
dear  evidence  of  that  kind  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  If  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  which  asserts  the  late  date  of  the  book  before  us  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must 
rest  upon  overpowering  evidence  supplied  by  its  own  contents. 

Such  evidence,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  supposed  by  the  greater  number  of  modem 
inquirers  to  exist  Not  only  scholars  of  the  negative  school,  but  many  writers  of 
the  present  day,  eminently  distinguished  both  for  sobriety  and  reverence  of  spirit, 
accept  it  as  decisive.  Some  consideration  therefore  must  be  devoted  to  this 
point  The  evidence  relied  on  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  two  branches,  the 
interpretation  of  particular  texts,  and  the  general  character  of  the  contents  and  style 
of  the  book. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  urged  by  Hilgenfeld  that  passages  such  as  chaps,  vi.  9, 
II,  xvL  6,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  24,  xix.  2,  refer  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero 
(Einl,  p.  447) ;  but  a  moment's  attention  to  them  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  persecution  of  Christians  whatsoever,  and  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  connect  them  with  Nero  rather  than  Domitian.  Chap,  xl  i,  2 
is  confidently  referred  to  as  showing,  partly,  that  the  temple  must  still  have  been  in 
existence  when  the  words  were  written ;  partly,  that  the  Jewish  war  which  began 
A.D.  66  must  then  have  been  in  progress,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  expects  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  will  be  destroyed  by  the  heathen.  It  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  the  inferences  can  be  accepted  only  on  two  suppositions,  both  of  which 
are  certainly  incorrect  First,  that  certain  parts  of  the  prophecy,  the  measuring  reed 
and  the  measuring,  the  two  olive  trees,  the  two  candlesticks,  and  the  beast,  are 
symbolical ;  but  that  the  temple,  the  altar,  the  court,  the  holy  city  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  Gentiles,  the  42  months  and  the  1260  days,  are  literal  (Macdonald,  Lift  of  St. 
John^  p.  159).  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  these  matters  in  detail  It  is  obvious 
that  a  line  of  distinction,  thus  arbitrarily  drawn  between  what  is  literal  and  what  is 
symbolical,  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  an  interpreter  to  make  anything  that  he  pleases  of 
the  prophecy.  Besides  which  the  prophecy  was  not  upon  this  view  fulfilled.  Jerusalem 
was  not  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  moment  when  •  Vespasian  appears 
to  have  received  his  commission  from  Nero,*  but  from  the  moment  when  the  city  was 
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taken ;  and  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  other  parts  that  we  have 
here  *an  example  of  a  prophecy  which  contains  at  the  same  time  the  only  history  or 
notice  of  the  events  by  which  it  was  fulfilled'  The  measuring,  too,  upon  the  view  now 
combated,  must  be  understood  of  destruction,  whereas  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment requires  that  we  refer  it  to  preservation.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  passage 
is  symbolical,  and  that,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  Commentary,  the 
symbolism  is  founded  not  on  the  thought  of  the  Herodian  temple  at  all,  but  on  that  of 
the  tabernacle  (see  on  chap.  xL  i,  19).  Be  the  foundation  of  the  symbolism,  however, 
what  it  may,  the  writer  has  manifestly  in  his  eye  the  spiritual  temple,  the  true  Church 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  preserved  while  all  false  professors  were  to  be  cast  out 
The  second  unfounded  supposition  upon  which  the  view  that  we  are  now  combating 
proceeds  is,  that  the  writer,  a  fanatical  Jewish-Christian,  anticipated  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  the  Jewish  war  the  fate  here  spoken  of  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  temple 
buildings  and  for  the  holy  city.  He  could  not  have  done  so.  If  uttering  only  his 
own  expectations  he  could  have  entertained  no  idea  but  one, — that  the  Almighty 
would  yet,  as  He  had  often  done  before,  interfere  on  behalf  of  His  ancient  people,  and 
guard  the  Zion  which  He  loved.  Or  if,  as  is  rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  of 
Rev.  XL  2  with  Luke  xxL  24,  he  was  proceeding  upon  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  how 
could  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  at  a  moment  when  all  the  buildings  of  the 
temple  were  before  Him  (Matt.  xxiv.  2),  our  Lord  had  said, '  the  days  will  come,  in 
which  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down '  ?  (Luke  xxi  6).  The  words  of  chap.  xL  i,  2  cannot  be  referred  to  the  literal 
temple,  without  throwing  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  Apocalypse  into  confusion. 

Still  more  importance  b  attached,  by  those  who  argue  for  an  early  date  from 
individual  texts,  to  chap.  xiii.  i  compared  with  chap.  xviL  10,  11,  the  general  view  of 
these  verses  (though  the  differences  of  different  commentators  are  far  from  slight) 
being  that  the  heads  of  the  beast  spoken  of  are  emperors  of  Rome,  that  the  head 
which  was  wounded  to  death,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  is  Nero,  about  in 
popular  expectation  to  return  fi^om  the  grave ;  and  that,  as  the  head  which  '  is '  is 
either  Galba  or  Vespasian,  we  may  conclude  with  unerring  certainty  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  a.d.  68,  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  spring  of 
A.D.  69  or  7a  Diisterdieck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  upon  Easter  day  of  a.d.  70, 
pre-eminently  the  •  Lord's  day '  of  the  year,  as  that  when  the  apocalyptic  visions 
were  beheld  {Die  Offenbarung^  Eird.  p.  53).  A  full  answer  to  such  conjectures  can 
only  be  given  after  the  passages  referred  to  have  been  studied  It  must  be  enough 
in  the  meantime  to  reply  that  the  argument  proceeds  upon  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  Commentary  is  a  mistaken  supposition,  that  the  'kings'  spoken  of 
are  individuals,  not  national  powers,  and  that  the  Seer  expected  the  return  of  Nero 
from  the  dead  to  take  vengeance  upon  Rome.  Let  the  false  exegesis  involved  in 
these  conclusions  be  abandoned,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
passages  before  us  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  later  data  As  has  been  well  said 
by  Dean  Alford,  'Those  whose  view  of  the  prophecy  extends  wider,  and  who  attach 
a  larger  meaning  to  the  symbols  of  the  beast  and  hb  image  and  his  heads,  will  not  be 
induced  by  such  very  uncertain  speculations  to  set  aside  a  primitive  and,  as  it  appears 
to  them,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  tradition '  {Prol  to  Rev.  §  2,  26). 

Turning  now  from  individual  texts  to  general  contents  and  style,  it  is  urged  that 
had  Jerusalem  been  destroyed  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  the  writer  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  that  event.  To  what  end,  we  may  ask,  should  he  have 
specifically  noticed  it?  He  is  not  writing  history,  either  past  or  future.  He  is 
gathering  the  general  lesson  taught  by  all  history,  by  all  the  dealings  of  God,  alike 
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with  His  Church  and  her  foes,  both  in  previous  ages  and  in  his  own  time.  The  fall 
of  Egypt  or  Nineveh  or  Babylon  was  equally  suited  to  his  purpose,  but  he  makes  no 
express  mention  of  any  of  these  catastrophes.  He  remembers  them,  he  has  them  in 
many  an  incidental  allusion  distinctly  before  his  eye,  but  he  does  not  notice  them  as 
particular  events,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  unfolding  that  principle  of  God's  dealings 
which  their  fall  expresses.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Nay,  more.  May  we  not  venture  to  say  that  the  book  rather  presupposes 
this  destruction  ?  It  describes  a  state  of  things  of  which  judgment  upon  Judaism  is  a 
leading  feature.  Not,  indeed,  that  judgment  falls  upon  Judaism  regarded  as  distinct 
from  heathenism,  but  the  idea  underlies  the  whole  book  that  a  degenerate  Judaism  is 
the  emblem  of  all  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  that  as  such  it  is  specially  doomed  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  writer  proceeds  upon  facts,  only  catching  their  deep  general 
significance,  and  extending  and  spiritualising  them.  Whence,  then,  did  he  gain  the 
idea  of  the  holy  city  being  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles  (chap.  xL  2) ;  whence, 
still  more,  the  idea  of  Babylon,  the  same  as  false  Jerusalem,  being  burned  (chap. 
xviiL  9)?  No  answer  can  well  be  given,  except  that  it  was  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  That  terrible  scene  of  desolation  is  present  to  his  mind.  He  seems  to 
*  stand  afar  off,' and  to  see  'the  smoke  of  the  city's  burning.'  The  thought  of  it 
supplies  him  with  some  of  his  most  terrible  imagery ;  and,  in  the  judgment  executed 
upon  her,  he  beholds  the  pledge  and  the  type  of  that  still  wider  judgment  which  shall 
be  immediately  accomplished  upon  all  the  enemies  of  God  by  Him  who  cometh 
quickly. 

Cnce  more,  it  is  urged  with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility  that  both  the  style 
and  tone  of  thought  in  the  Apocalypse  lead  to  the  impression  that  it  must  belong  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  period  of  the  Apostle's  life.  Of  the  first  of  these  two 
points  we  have  already  spoken,  and  we  can  now  only  repeat  that  a  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  spent  in  Ephesus,  where  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  more  used  than  in 
Jerusalem,  offers  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  book  before  us. 
Its  solecisms  are  not  such  as  proceed  from  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
they  would  not  have  been  removed  by  greater  familiarity  with  it  However  we  may 
attempt  to  account  for  them,  they  are  obviously  designed,  and  rather  imply  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  from  which  they  are  intentional 
departures.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  passages  in  the  book  (as,  for  example,  chap. 
xviiL)  which,  in  their  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  eloquence  exhibit  a  command 
of  the  Greek  tongue  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  long  familiarity  with  it  would 
best  explain,  were  explanation  necessary.  As  to  the  second  of  the  two  points  above 
alluded  to,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  heat  and  fire  which  appear  in  the  tone 
of  thought  belonged  only  to  the  Apostle's  youth.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  The  stories  handed  down  to  us,  such  as  that  of  St.  John  and  the 
young  robber,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  later  period  of  his  life,  show  that  to 
its  very  end  there  burned  in  him  the  same  fervour  of  passion  which  would  have 
called  down  fire  upon  the  Samaritan  village ;  and,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  this  Commentary,  we  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  Gospel,  belonging  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  who  receive  it  to  St  John's 
closing  days,  reveals  a  tone  of  thought  which  emphatically  mai^s  its  writer  as  a  '  son 
of  thunder'  {Introduction^  p.  xv.).  Finally,  if  it  be  said  that  the  Jewish  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  belongs  more  naturally  to  St.  John's  earlier  than  to  his  later  years,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  by  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  does  the  intimate 
connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  seem  to  have  been  so  deeply  felt     To 
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the  very  last,  the  key-note  of  the  whole  Christian  system  was  contained  for  him  in  the 
Saviour*s  words,  'Salvation  is  of  the  Jews'  (John  iv.  22).  Jesus  was  not  a  new  light; 
He  was  only  the  fulness  of  the  light  which  had  partially  shone  in  prophecy  (John 
i.  8,  9) ;  He  was  not  simply  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  the  King  of  Isriul  (John  L  49). 
Old  Testament  thoughts  and  figures  appear  with  remarkable  copiousness  throughout 
the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse  is  not  greater  than  admits 
of  easy  explanation,  by  thinking  of  the  prophetic  nature  of  the  book  and  of  the  dass 
of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

Reviewing  the  whole  question  of  date,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  internal  evidence 
supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  an  early  date  is  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  strong  and 
clear  external  evidence  in  favour  of  a  late  one.  We  allow  at  once  that  were  it  not 
for  the  latter  the  book  would  naturally  produce  the  impression  that  it  belonged  to  the 
first  period  of  St  John's  life  rather  than  its  last  Yet  a  mere  impression  of  this  kind 
might,  it  will  be  allowed,  be  easily  enough  wrong ;  and  when  we  are  once  led  by  any 
evidence  to  incline  towards  the  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the 
book  itself  much  that  favours  it  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  current  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  we  must  express  our  conviction  that  the  exile  in  Patmos  and  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  belong  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  not  of  Nero ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  statements  of  Irenseus  and  Eusebius  are  taken  into  account, 
to  the  year  A.D.  95  or  96. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  place  where  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  On  the 
supposition,  every  way  probable  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  some  recent  critics, 
that  St  John  returned  to  Ephesus  after  his  banishment,  the  question  can  only  lie 
between  this  city  and  Patmos  itself.  The  past  tenses  used  in  d>ap.  i.,  'gave,'  'sent,' 
'was,'  etc,  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  we  conclude  therefore  that  our 
book  was  written  at  Ephesus. 

IIL — Design  and  General  Characteristics. 

Having  spoken  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  of  the 
place  where  it  was  written,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  turn  more  directly  to  the  book 
itself,  with  the  view  of  gathering  from  it  one  or  two  particulars  as  to  the  author's 
design  and  the  general  characteristics  that  mark  his  work.  These  particulars  are  of 
importance  in  helping  us  to  understand  him,  and  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  views  of  his  meaning  taken  in  the  following  Commentary. 

I.  Of  the  design  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  Church  during  the  period  which  was  to  elapse  between  the  close  of 
direct  revelation  and  the  second  coming  of  her  Ix)rd.  That  period  had  been 
described  by  Jesus  Himself,  especially  in  His  last  discourses,  as  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  trial  to  His  people.  He  had  indicated  to  them  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  in 
many  a  different  form  of  expression,  that  they  would  not  then  enjoy  prosperity  and 
ease.  On  the  contrary,  the  sufferings  which  He  had  experienced  would  be  relocated 
in  the  experience  of  all  the  members  of  His  Body.  The  Bridegroom  would  be  taken 
away  from  the  children  of  the  bridechamber,  and  they  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
Him  would  fast  in  thos:e  days.  They  would  have  to  contend  both  with  outward 
persecution  and  with  in^^rd  degeneracy  and  apostasy.  Men's  hearts  would  faint  for 
fear,  and  for  expectation  of  the  things  that  were  coming  on  the  earth.  The  very 
powers  of  heaven  would  be  shaken.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  then,  was  designed  to 
cheer  and  animate  the  Church  through  these  days  of  darkness,  and  to  point  out 
to  her  more  clearly  than  had  yet  been  done  the  nature  of  the  position  she  was  to 
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maintain^  of  the  contest  she  was  to  wage,  of  the  sufferings  she  was  to  endure,  of  the 
triumphs  she  was  to  win,  and  of  the  glorious  inheritance  that  was  to  be  bestowed 
upon  her  at  the  last.  It  was  to  let  her  know  that  she  had  not  been  launched  upon 
an  ocean  of  unanticipated  trials,  but  that  all  had  been  foreseen  by  her  Divine  and 
watchful  Guardian,  and  that  she  might  rest  in  the  assurance  that,  followed  by  the 
eye  of  Him  who  holdeth  the  winds  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  she  would  in  due 
time  be  brought  into  her  desired  haven.  In  particular,  the  ultimate  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  return  of  the  Saviour,  and  His  receiving  His  people  to  Himself,  that 
where  He  is  there  they  may  be  also.  *  Yea :  I  come  quickly,'  is  the  voice  that  runs 
through  it :  *  Amen :  come,  Lord  Jesus,'  is  the  answer  which  it  is  intended  to  awaken 
in  the  believing  heart  This  general  object  has  been  recognised  by  all  interpreters, 
and  it  need  only  be  added  more  distinctly  that  it  was  not  a  local  or  a  temporary  one. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  at  once  allowed  that  the  book  had  a  special  application  to  those 
in  whose  hands  it  was  first  placed,  and  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Christians 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written  determined  both  its  object  and  its  imagery.  The 
same  thing  has  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  But  in  the 
case  of  none  of  them  is  the  universal  reference  so  clear  as  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse. 
No  competent  inquirer  will  deny  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  represent  the 
universal  Church.  The  apostle,  too,  did  not  know  when  the  end  would  be ;  and  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  words  in  which  Christ  Himself  had  said,  *  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  appointed  by  His  own  authority ' 
(Acts  L  7).  As  he  looked  abroad,  therefore,  upon  the  trials  of  the  Church  in  his 
own  day,  and  beheld  trial  continuing  to  be  her  portion  in  this  world  to  the  end,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  his  design  to  supply  her  with  comfort  as  abiding  as  her 
sorrow.  To  whatever  extent  he  would  first  of  all  instruct  and  console  the  Christians 
around  him  under  trials  that  may  have  been  peculiar  to  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
allow  that  he  desired  to  supply  instruction  and  consolation  in  equal  measure  to 
Christians  under  other  trials  and  in  other  days. 

2.  Turning  from  the  design  to  the  general  nature  of  the  book,  what  has  been 
said  may  prepare  us  for  some  of  those  characteristics  of  it  which  must  be  fixed 
distinctly  in  our  minds,  if  we  would  either  comprehend  its  meaning  or  render  to  it 
that  justice  which  it  has  been  so  frequently  refused 

(i.)  It  is  a  book  which  deals  with  principles  rather  than  with  particular  events. 
The  same  remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  the  prophetic  books  of  Scripture, 
for  these  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  principles  that  are  generally,  even 
universally,  fulfilling  themselves  in  human  life.  They  were  written  to  call  men's 
attention,  not  so  much  to  the  mode  in  which  at  some  remote  point  of  time  events 
then  to  happen  would  embody  their  fulfilment,  as  to  direct  them  to  that  scheme  of 
the  Divine  working  which  continually  reappears  in  history.  They  are  a  proclamation 
of  eternal  truths, — of  the  sovereignty  of  Gk)d,  of  His  superintendence  of  the  world, 
of  His  approbation  of  good,  of  His  hatred  of  evil,  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
all  die  apparent  anomalies  around  us.  He  is  conducting  to  final  triumph  His  own 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  His  righteous  and  perfect  kingdom.  To  have  clothed 
such  truths  in  language  corresponding  in  minute  details  with  particular  incidents 
of  the  future,  would  have  deprived  them  of  their  most  important  characteristic,  would 
have  exhausted  their  meaning  in  one  fulfilment,  and  would  have  weakened  the  force 
of  those  lessons  which  they  have  for  all  ages  and  all  circumstances.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  prophecy  should  be  uttered  to  a  large  extent  in  general  language.  No 
doubt  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  with  universal  consent  to  special  incidents  is  thus 
increased     The  men  of  one  age  see  it  fulfilled  in  what  is  passing  arounji  them ;  the 
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men  of  another  age  do  the  same ;  till,  in  almost  exact  proportion  as  ages  increase 
in  number,  interpretations  multiply.  Then  the  scorner  cries.  Behold  the  folly  of 
endeavouring  to  interpret  prophecy  at  all ;  each  interpreter  has  his  own  interpreta- 
tion ;  and,  as  these  interpretations  cannot  all  be  true,  the  probability  is  that  all  of 
them  are  false,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  question  is  beyond  our  reach.  No 
language  can  be  more  mistaken.  In  a  certain  sense  each  of  the  interpreters  spoken 
of  was  right  He  was  right  in  seeing  the  events  of  hb  own  day  unfold  themselves 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  prophecy;  and  had  he  merely  said.  Here  is  a 
fulfilment  of  it,  he  would  have  been  able  to  justify  his  conclusioa  His  error  lay  in 
saying,  Here  is  the  fulfilment,  as  if  no  other  fulfilment  had  ever  been  or  were  to  be. 

These  remarks,  applicable  to  all  prophecy,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  St  John.  It  is  a  book  in  which  the  general  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
together  with  the  judgments  of  God  that  follow  them,  are  set  in  the  most  direct 
opposition  to  each  other.  The  struggle  between  these  two  principles  marks  all  time. 
It  returns  in  every  age,  and  God  is  always  the  same  God  of  judgment  So  far, 
then,  as  is  consistent  with  fair  interpretation,  we  must  desire  to  see  the  prophecies  of 
this  book  fulfilling  themselves  continually,  and,  as  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
deepens,  in  continually  increasing  degree.  This,  however,  we  could  not  do,  did  they 
not  possess  that  generality  of  character  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  a  figurative 
style.  A  definite  disclosure  of  names  and  years  would  have  brought  them  into  relation 
with  one  period  alone. 

(2.)  The  figurative  and  symbolical  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  position^  the  trainings  the  habits^  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  The  Apostle  had 
been  a  Jew,  in  all  the  noblest  elements  of  Judaism  a  Jew  to  the  very  core.  We  know 
it  from  what  is  told  us  of  his  history  in  the  Gospels;  we  know  it  not  less  from 
'numerous  little  marks  which  stamp  the  Fourth  Gospel,  penned  by  him,  as  one  of  the 
most  genuine  productions  of  a  Jewish  mind.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  do  not 
meet  in  that  Gospel  such  figures  as  we  meet  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  difference  is 
easily  explained.  In  the  former,  St  John  was  writing  narrative  and  describing 
fact  In  the  latter,  he  is  looking  with  prophetic  eye  into  the  future;  and  what 
more  natural  than  that,  when  he  does  so,  he  should  adopt  the  method  and  the 
style  of  those  old  Prophets  whose  work  had  been  the  glory  of  his  nation,  and 
whose  words  had  fed  the  loftiest  and  brightest  hopes  of  his  own  heart  ?  We  may 
expect  that  everything  written  by  him  from  such  a  ix)int  of  view  will  breathe  the 
very  essence  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  will  be  moulded  by  its  spirit,  be  at 
home  amidst  its  pictures,  and  be  familiar  with  its  words.  Why  consider  this  inex- 
plicable ?  Why  deny  to  a  Christian  Apostle  the  right  of  clothing  his  ideas  in  forms  of 
speech  sanctified  to  him  by  all  that  was  best  in  the  past  history  of  his  people,  and, 
may  we  not  hope,  also  sanctified  to  us  ?  We  do  not  make  it  an  objection  to  Isaiah, 
or  Ezekiel,  or  Daniel,  or  Zechariah,  that  they  adopted  in  their  communications  with 
men  the  style  which  they  actually  employed.  Yet  the  contents  of  their  prophecies 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  contents  of  that  before  us — an  old  and  sinful  world 
going  down  that  a  new  and  better  world  may  take  its  place ;  the  hatefulness,  the 
danger,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  contrasted  with  the  beauty,  the  security,  and  the 
reward  of  righteousness;  the  ever-present,  though  unseen,  Ruler  of  the  universe 
watching  over  His  own,  making  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  guiding 
all  things  towards  His  own  glorious  issues.  How  could  one  who  had  fired  his  soul 
amidst  these  pictures  of  earlier  days  until  he  was  '  weary  with  forbearing  and  could  not 
stay ; '  who  knew  that  man  was  the  same  and  God  the  same  in  every  age ;  who  looked 
into  the  future  and  saw  in  it,  under  the  light  of  the  Incarnation,  not  a  time  entirely 
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dififerent  from  what  had  been,  but  the  fulness  of  what  had  long  since  begun,  the 
culmination  of  ages  that  had  gone  before, — fail  to  speak  in  the  tones  most  familiar  to 
hitn  when  he  spoke  upon  such  subjects?  Or  how  could  he  fail  to  behold  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  figures  that  had  till  then  had  complete  possession  of  his 
thoughts  ?  These  very  figures  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  symbols  that  it  employs,  the 
language  that  it  speaks,  are  a  testimony  to  the  thorough  reality  of  the  writer,  to  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  and  to  the  profoundness  of  the  emotions  with  which  his  soul 
was  stirred.  Then,  again,  we  ought  to  remember  that  he  was  addressing  persons 
familiar  with  his  style  of  thought  The  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  Church. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  yet  been  gathered  into  a  volume.  Some  of 
them  may  not  have  been  written.  The  Christian  Church,  even  among  the  Gentiles, 
had  been  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  David.  It  had  an  interest  in  Zion  and  Jerusalem ; 
it  saw  in  Babylon  the  type  of  its  enemies ;  it  felt  itself  to  be  the  true  Israel  of  God. 
The  language  and  figures  of  the  Apocalypse  were,  therefore,  closely  adapted  to  its 
condition,  and  must  have  gone  home  to  it  with  peculiar  power. 

(3.)  In  connection  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  what 
has  just  been  said,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  more  particular  notice  ot  the  extent  to  which 
the  symbols  of  the  book  are  drawn  from  objects  familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  readers. 
Thus  we  see  him  constantly  laying  the  regions  of  Eastern  nature  under  contribution 
for  his  purpose,  and  taking  advantage  of  phenomena  which,  at  least  in  the  forms  of  their 
manifestation  here  employed,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  East  Light- 
nings, great  thunderings,  hail  of  the  most  destructive  severity,  and  earthquakes,  play 
their  part  We  read  of  the  wilderness  into  which  the  woman  with  the  man-child  was 
driven;  of  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains  in  which  the  terrified  inhabitants  of 
earth  shall  hide  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  of  the  frightful  locusts 
of  the  fifth  trumpet-plague ;  of  fowls  that  fill  themselves  with  the  flesh  of  men.  In 
like  manner  we  read  of  eagles,  of  the  sound  of  the  millstone,  of  olive  trees  and  palm 
branches,  of  the  vintage,  and  of  the  products  of  an  Eastern  clime — odours,  ointments 
and  frankincense,  wine  and  oil  All  these  are  directly  associated  with  the  locality  to 
which  the  first  readers  of  the  book  belonged  Even  objects  well  known  in  other  lands 
are  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  the  East,  herein  differing  from  the  West,  regards 
them,  as  when  horses  are  presented  to  us,  not  so  much  in  the  magnificence  as  in  the 
terror  of  their  aspect ;  or  as  when  the  sea,  instead  of  being  the  symbol  of  grandeur  or 
eternal  youth,  time  writing  'no  wrinkle  on  its  azure  brow,'  is  spoken  of  only  as  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  dark  or  terrible. 

Not  only,  however,  does  Eastern  nature  lend  a  multiplicity  of  figures  to  the  Seer, 
the  Old  Testament  does  the  same.  How  often  does  he  refer  to  Israel  and  its  tribes, 
to  the  tabernacle,  to  the  temple  with  its  pillars  and  incense,  to  the  high  priest's  robes, 
to  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick,  to  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  to  the  hidden 
manna,  and  to  the  parchment  rolls  written  both  within  and  on  the  back  1  Of  his  use 
of  the  Prophets  we  have  ahready  spoken,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in 
employing  them  as  he  does  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  their  servile  imitator.  If  his 
correspondence  with  them  be  marked,  his  originality,  his  free  and  independent 
handling  of  his  materials,  is  still  more  so.  He  evidently  feels  that  although  he  and 
they  are  dealing  with  the  same  great  theme, — the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God, — ^he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  it  in  a  higher  stage  of  its  progress  than  that 
known  to  them.  Its  issues  were  now  both  more  swift  in  their  execution  and  more 
mighty  in  their  effects. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  no  symbol  of  the 
Apocalypse  'seems  to  be  taken  from  heathenism.     This  is  not  the  case  with  the  other 
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New  Testament  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  fllnstrate  and  enforce  their  arguments 
by  considerations  drawn  from  the  customs  of  the  heathen  lands  around  them.  But  it 
is  the  case  with  St.  John  in  the  Apocal}'pse.  The  symbolism  of  the  book  appears  to 
be  exclusively  Jewish.  The  '  crown  of  life,'  spoken  of  in  chap.  ii.  lo,  is  not  founded 
on  the  thought  of  the  crown  given  to  those  who  had  been  successful  in  the  games  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  on  that  i  f  the  crown  of  a  king,  of  one  admitted  to  royal 
dignity  and  clothed  with  royal  splendour.  The  figure  of  the  •  white  stone '  with  the 
new  name  written  in  it  of  chap.  iL  17  does  not  spring  from  the  white  pebble  which, 
cast  in  heathen  courts  of  justice  into  the  ballot-box,  expressed  the  judge's  acquittal  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  in  all  probability  from  the  glistering  plate  borne  by  the  high 
priest  upon  his  forehead.  And  all  good  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  '  palms '  of 
chap.  vii.  9  are  not  the  palms  of  heathen  victors  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  games, 
but  the  palms  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when,  in  the  most  joyful  of  all  her 
national  festivals,  Israel  celebrated  that  life  of  independence  on  which  she  entered 
when  she  marched  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  exchanged  her  dwellings  on  the  hot 
brickfields  of  Egypt  for  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness  and  the  *  booths '  which  she 
erected  on  the  open  country.     (Comp.  Trench  On  the  Eptstles  to  the  Seven  Churches,) 

(4.)  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  at  once  granted  that  the  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  to  be  judged  of  with  the  feelings  of  a  Jew ^  and  not  as  we  should  judge  of 
symbolical  writings  in  our  own  nation  and  age.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  symbols, 
alike  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  book  before  us,  there  are  many  traits  which, 
looked  at  in  themselves,  cann  t  fail  f^  strike  the  reader  as  in  a  high  degree  exaggerated, 
extravagant,  and  out  of  all  keeping  with  nature  or  probability.  They  are  not  conceived 
of  according  to  the  laws,  as  we  consider  them,  of  good  taste ;  and  they  cannot,  without 
seriously  offending  us,  be  transferred  from  the  pages  of  the  book  to  the  canvas  of  the 
painter.  Take  even  the  sublime  descriptirn  of  the  one  Mike  unto  a  Son  of  man'  in 
chap.  i.  13-16,  or  of  the  Lamb  in  chap.  v.  6,  7,  or  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  chapt 
xxL  16,  and  we  feel  at  once  in  all  these  instances  that  nothing  can  be  more  out  of 
keeping  with  the  realities  of  things.  This  incongruity  of  imagery  strikes  us  even  more 
in  the  descriptions  given  of  the  composite  animals  in  many  of  the  symbols  of  the  b  ok, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  four  living  creatures  of  chap.  iv.  6-8,  of  the  locusts  of  chap.  ix. 
7-10,  or  of  the  beast '  f  chap.  xiiL  i,  2.  But  the  truth  is  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
congruity  of  the  figure  with  nature,  or  with  notions  of  propriety  suggested  by  her,  was 
altogether  unthought  of.  It  is  \  robable  that  the  style  of  such  representations  had 
been  introduced  into  Judea  from  Assyria,  the  wonderful  sculptures  of  which  exhibit 
the  very  same  features, — almost  entire  ignorance  of  beauty  of  form,  but  massiveness, 
power,  strength,  greatness  of  conception  in  what  was  designed  either  to  attract  or 
overawe  or  terrify.  The  sculptor  in  Assyria,  the  Prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  had  an  idea  in  his  mind 
which  he  was  desirous  to  express ;  and,  if  the  symbolism  effected  that  end,  he  did  not 
pause  for  a  moment  to  inquire  whether  any  such  figure  either  existed  in  nature  or 
could  be  represented  by  art  As  he  felt,  so  did  the  spectator  and  reader  feel  It  was 
in  their  eyes  no  objection  to  the  symbol  that  the  combination  of  details  was  altogether 
monstrous.  One  consideration  alone  weighed  with  them,  whether  these  details  lent  a 
force  to  the  idea  that  it  could  not  have  otherwise  possessed.  When,  therefore,  we 
view  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  in  this  light,  and  it  is  the  only  just  light  in 
which  to  view  them,  our  sense  of  propriety  is  no  longer  shocked ;  we  rather  recog- 
nise in  them  a  vivacity,  a  spirit,  and  a  force  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive. 

(5.)  While  this  is  the  case,  one  other  observation  may  be  made.     TTure  is  a 
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natural  fitness  and  correspondence  between  the  symbolism  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  express.  In  his  choice  of  symbols  the  Seer  is  not  left 
to  the  wildness  of  unregulated  fancy,  or  to  the  influence  of  mere  caprice.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  works  within  certain  limits  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  It  is  here  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  all  the  representations  employed  rest  on  the  deeper  nature  of  things,  on  the 
everlasting  relations  existing  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  on  that  hidden  unity 
among  the  different  departments  of  truth  which  makes  one  object  in  nature  a  more 
suitable  type  or  shadow  of  an  eternal  verity  than  another.  Thus,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Auberlen,  *  The  woman  could  never  represent  the  kingdom  of  the  world, 
nor  the  beast  the  Church.  To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  symbols  and  parables  of 
Holy  Scripture,  nature,  that  second  or  rather  first  book  of  God,  must  be  opened  as 
well  as  the  Bible'  (Daniel and  the  Revelation^  p.  87).  The  principle  now  spoken  of 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  Sjrmbols  of  St.  John  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  its  being  kept  steadily  in 
view. 

IV. — Structure  and  Plaw. 

Before  attempting  to  mark  the  divisions  into  which  the  Apocal3rpse  seems  naturally 
to  fall,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  what  appear  to  be  one  or  two  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  its  structure  and  plan.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  curiosity  only ;  it  has  a  very 
close  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  book.     Of  these  characteristics  we  notice — 

I.  That  the  most  important  visions  seem  to  be  synchronous^  not  successive.  We 
refer  especially  to  the  three  great  series  of  the  Seals,  the  Trumpets,  and  the  Bowls, 
which  occupy  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  prophetic  part  of  the  work.  These 
series  indeed  succeed  one  another,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should,  both 
in  the  visions  of  the  Seer  and  in  the  apprehension  of  his  readers.  The  former  could  not 
see,  the  latter  could  not  apprehend,  them  all  in  the  same  moment  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  on  that  account  each  successive  series  must  present  events  posterior  in 
time  to  those  of  the  series  preceding  it  The  same,  or  at  least  similar,  events  may 
be  repeated  in  each  series  of  visions,  and  the  difference  between  them  may  be  found 
only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.  Such  appears 
to  be  actually  the  casa  Let  us  take  the  first  series  of  visions,  that  of  the  Seals,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  in  them  we  have  events  reaching 
down  to  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  vision  of  the  sixth  Seal,  in  which  we  read 
*the  great  day  of  their  wrath  is  come,  and  who  is  able  to  stand'  (chap.  vi.  17),  can 
hardly  refer  to  anything  else.  Then,  after  an  episode,  the  seventh  Seal  follows,  when 
there  is  *  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour '  (chap.  viiL  i).  The  work 
of  Christ  is  accomplished ;  His  enemies  are  overthrown ;  and  His  elect  have  been 
gathered  in.  Let  us  next  take  the  second  series  of  visions,  that  of  the  Trumpets,  and 
more  particularly  the  words  of  chap.  xi.  15,  18.  To  what  period  can  these  words 
have  relation  except  the  great  close  of  all  ?  So  that  we  are  thus  a  second  time  con- 
ducted to  the  same  point,  and  must  regard  the  two  series  of  visions  as  synchronous, 
rather  than  as  historically  successive.  This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  when 
we  turn  to  the  third  series  of  visions,  that  of  the  Bowls,  which,  like  the  two  going 
before,  is  also  ruled  by  the  number  seven.  At  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  Bowl 
in  chap.  xvL  17,  it  is  said  that  *  there  came  forth  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple,  from 
the  throne,  saying,  It  is  done,'  while  at  ver.  20  it  is  added,  'and  every  island  fled 
away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found.'    These  words  in  both  cases  surely  lead  us 
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to  the  end  In  the  latter,  indeed,  they  have  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  those 
words  of  chap,  xx.ii,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  anything  but  the  final  judgment 
The  view  now  taken  derives  great  confirmation  from  the  singular  parallelism  running 
through  the  judgments  of  the  Trumpets  and  the  Bowls,  and  exhibited  in  the  following 
table :— 

I 


TEUMPBTS  RELATING  TO 

The  earth,  chap.  TiiL  7. 

The  sea,  chap.  viii.  & 

Riven  and  foimtains  of  the  waten,  chap. 

▼xit  10. 
The  sun,   and  moon,  and  stais,  chap. 

viii.  12. 
The  pit  of  the  abyss,  diap.  ix.  a. 
The  great  river  Euphrates,  chap.  ij:.  14. 
Great    voices   in   heaven,  followed  by 

lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunders, 

and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail, 

chap.  XL  15,  19. 


BOWLS  RELATING  TO 

The  earth,  chap.  xvL  a. 

The  sea,  chap.  xvL  3. 

Rivers  and  fountains  of  the  waters,  chap. 

xvi.  4. 
The  sun,  chap.  xvL  & 

The  throne  of  the  beast,  chap.  xvL  la 
The  great  river  Euphrates,  chap.  xvL  12. 
A  great  voice  from  the  throne,  followed 
by  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thun- 
ders, a  great  earthquake,  and  great 
hail,  chap.  xvL  17,  18,  21. 


A  simple  inspection  of  this  table  must  of  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to  convmce  us 
of  the  great  improbability  of  the  supposition,  that  the  two  series  in  question  relate  to 
events  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  long  periods 
of  time.  It  is  surely  much  more  likely  that  they  express  the  same  dealings  of  the 
Almighty's  providence,  though  marked  by  certain  points  of  distinction  that  we  have 
still  to  notice. 

Other  illustrations  may  help  still  further  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
said.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  xiL  we  have  the  vision  of  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  bearer  of  a  man-child  who  is  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  ot 
iron.  This  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  the  birth  of  Christ ;  yet  it  comes  in  after 
the  visions  of  the  Seals  and  of  the  Trumpets  have  both  been  closed, — a  clear  proof  that 
the  principle  of  structure  here  is  not  that  of  historical  succession.  Another  striking 
instance  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  chap.  xiL  6  and  chap 
3di  14,  where  we  have  not  two  different  flights  of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  the 
two  being  only  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  flight 

These  considerations,  which  might  easily  be  illustrated  at  greater  length,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  main  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  different  series, 
not  of  successive,  but  of  parallel  and  synchronous  pictures,  each  series  being  complete 
in  the  particular  line  of  thought  presented  by  it,  each  being  occupied  not  so  much  with 
events  upon  the  temporal  relation  of  which  to  one  another  we  are  to  dwell,  as  with  the 
presentation  in  a  different  light  of  the  idea  common  to  all  the  series.  Something  ol 
the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  in  Luke  xz. 
9-15,  where  a  succession  of  messengers  is  sent  by  the  owner  ot  the  vineyard  to 
demand  his  portion  of  the  fruits.  The  dominating  thought  in  the  three  messages  ot 
the  owner,  and  in  the  threefold  reception  given  to  them,  is  not  that  of  succession 
of  time,  as  if  each  rejection  involved  certain  historical  events  following  what  went 
before.  The  same  picture  of  criminality  is  rather  the  leading  thought  of  all  the  three 
rejections  of  the  owner's  message,  though  in  each  it  is  marked  by  special  characteristics. 
So  in  the  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  there  may  be 
succession,  even  it  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  succession  of  time :  but  it  is  succession 
of  another  kind  altogether  upon  which  we  are  invited  to  dwell.  We  are  thus  led  to 
a  second  characteristic  of  these  visions. 
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3.  While  synchronous  rather  than  successive,  they  are  at  the  same  time  dimactic. 
In  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  already  referred  to,  climax  in  the  guilt  01 
those  who  rejected  the  just  claims  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  is  distinctly  traceable. 
In  like  manner  the  visions  of  the  Seals,  the  Trumpets,  and  the  Bowls,  which  constitute 
by  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  not  simply  repetitions  of  the  same 
thing.  They  are  exhibitions  of  the  same  principle  under  different  aspects,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  difference  is  climax.  This  climax  appears  in  the  very 
selection  of  the  objects  by  which  each  series  of  visions  is  characterized,  and  from 
which  it  is  named.  As  compared  with  the  first  series,  the  second,  by  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  a  series  of  Trumpets,  indicates  a  higher,  more  exciting,  and  more  terrible 
unfolding  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  a  sinful  world  than  was  the  case  under  the  Seals. 
The  trumpet  is  peculiarly  the  warlike  instrument  summoning  the  hosts  to  battle,  and 
it  thus  connects  itself  with  the  judgments  of  God  more  closely  than  the  seal  (Jer.  iv. 
19 ;  Joel  ii.  I ;  Zeph.  L  15,  16).  The  bowl,  again,  was  used  in  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  thus  suggests,  when  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  judgment,  a  still  more 
alarming  idea  of  what  the  wrath  of  God  will  effect  than  is  suggested  by  the  trumpet 
Besides  which  the  supreme  potency  of  the  Bowls  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  words 
by  which  they  are  introduced  in  chap.  xv.  i,  where  we  are  told  of  the  plagues  con- 
tained in  them  that  they  are '  the  last,  for  in  them  is  finished  the  wrath  of  God.'  They 
are  the  consummation  of  all  judgment,  the  most  complete  manifestation  of  Him  who 
not  only  rewards  the  righteous,  but  condemns  and  punishes  the  wicked. 

If,  again,  we  look  at  the  three  groups  of  visions  as  wholes,  the  same  principle  of 
climax  shows  itself.  The  Seals  describe  to  us  judgments  of  God,  and  thus  indeed 
imply  the  sinfulness  of  man,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  judgment ;  there  would 
be  only  '  peace,'  not  a  '  sword'  But  this  sinfulness  of  man  is  not  brought  to  light,  and 
judgments  have  not  their  specific  reference  to  it  unfolded.  Even  when  we  are  bid 
see  the  souls  under  the  altar,  no  more  is  said  than  that  they  had  been  slain  for  their 
adherence  to  the  truth.  The  slaying  itself  had  not  been  spoken  of;  while  the  different 
riders  who  come  forth  upon  their  horses  are  described  as  having  '  power  given '  them 
to  inflict  judgment  rather  than  as  exercising  that  power.  The  series  of  the  Trumpets 
marks  an  advance  on  this.  It  is  not  merely  hinted  now  that  the  '  souls '  had  suffered 
on  earth.  We  see  them  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  They  are  brought  before  us,  ere 
the  series  opens,  as  sending  up  their  prayers  out  of  their  tribulation  to  Him  who  will 
avenge  His  elect  (chap.  viiL  3, 4).  The  judgments,  accordingly,  that  how  descend  are 
a  direct  answer  to  these  prayers.  They  are  brought  about  by  the  fire  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  prayers  were  laid  being  cast  into  the  earth  (chap.  viiL  5).  This  progress 
is  continued  in  the  Bowls ;  yet  not  so  much  in  temporal,  in  historical,  succession, 
as  in  wickedness,  in  deliberate  and  determined  rejection  of  the  truth.  The  world  has 
advanced  in  sin.  Prophecy  has  again  been  uttered  •  before  many  (peoples,  and  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  kings'  (chap.  x.  11).  The  faithful  witnesses  have  witnessed  and 
been  slain,  and  have  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  but  they  that  dwelt  upon 
the  earth  have  only  rejoiced  over  them,  and  made  merry,  and  sent  gifts  one  to  another 
(chap.  XL  10).  The  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  have  successfully 
played  their  part  (chaps,  xii  xiiL).  Therefore  judgment  falls,  and  falls  naturally,  with 
intensely  increased  severity. 

Did  our  space  permit,  the  point  now  before  us  might  be  very  fully  illustrated  by 
a  more  minute  comparison  than  was  called  for  when  considering  our  previous  point, 
between  the  individual  Trumpets  and  the  corresponding  Bowls.  We  can  only  advise 
our  readers  to  make  the  comparison  for  themselves,  when  they  will  not  fail  to  see 
how  strikingly  an  increased  potency  of  judgment  is  brought  out  under  the  latter. 
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Thus  it  is  that  we  may  mark  a  most  important  succession  in  these  visions,  and  this 
even  although  each  series  extends  over  the  whole  period  of  the  Church's  militant  and 
oppressed  history.  There  is  a  succession  of  a  far  more  deeply  interesting  character 
than  that  of  time,  inasmuch  as  the  successive  series  reveal  to  us  ever  deepening  views 
of  the  conflict  of  the  Church,  of  the  opposition  of  the  world  to  the  truth,  and  of  the 
judgments  by  which  the  sin  of  the  world  shall  be  visited 

3.  In  speaking  of  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  further  io  mark  tht 
symtnetrical  arrangement  of  its  parts.  We  see  this  even  in  the  Epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  in  chaps.  iL  and  iii.,  which  cannot  be  considered  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  the  book.  The  composition  of  each  of  these  Epistles  upon  the  same  plan 
is  so  obvious  to  every  reader  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details. 

When  we  turn  to  the  body  of  the  Apocalypse  this  symmetry  of  arrangement 
comes  before  us  in  a  still  more  striking  light  We  have  seven  Seals,  seven 
Trumpets,  seven  Bowls.  Even  these  again  are  arranged  symmetrically,  the  first  four 
members  of  each  group  relating  to  earth,  and  a  transition  being  made  in  each 
at  the  fifth  member  to  the  spiritual  world  The  table  of  comparison  between  the 
Trumpets  and  the  Bowls,  already  given,  may  illustrate  not  only  the  parallelism, 
but  the  symmetry  of  the  series.  Still  further  it  may  be  observed  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Bowls,  the  members  of  these  series  do  not  run  on  in  uninterrupted 
succession  to  the  end  There  is  a  break  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Seals, 
where  we  have  presented  to  us  the  two  visions  of  the  sealing  of  the  144,000 
and  of  the  great  multitude  standing  before  the  Lamb  (chap.  viL).  Precisely  in 
the  same  way  we  have  a  break  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Trumpets,  where 
we  meet  the  visions  of  the  little  book  and  of  the  measuring  of  the  temple, 
together  with  the  action  and  fate  of  the  two  witnesses  who  perish  in  their  faith- 
fulness, but  are  triumphant  in  death  (chap.  xi.).  These  are  visions  of  comfort, 
episodes  of  consolation,  obviously  intended  to  sustain  the  soul  in  the  thought  of  the 
last  great  outburst  of  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked  why  we 
have  not  similar  visions  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Bowls  in  order  to  complete 
the  harmony?  The  answer  to  the  question  does  not  seem  to  be  difficult  In  this 
case  the  consolatory  visions,  those  of  chap,  xiv.,  consisting  of  the  Lamb  upon  Mount 
Zion  and  of  the  harvest  and  vintage  of  the  earth,  precede  not  simply  the  seventh 
Bowl,  but  all  the  seven,  because  the  Lord  is  now  making  a  short  work  upon  the  earth. 
The  element  of  climax,  in  short,  overcomes  at  this  point  that  of  perfect  regularity. 
It  does  this,  however,  only  to  a  small  extent,  for  the  visions  of  consolation  are  still 
there.  Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  seven  parts  into  which  the  Apocalypse  may 
be  best  divided  the  seventh  corresponds  to  the  first,  the  sixth  to  the  second,  the  fifth 
to  the  third,  while  the  fourth  or  main  section  of  the  book  occupies  the  central  place. 

4.  Before  passing  from  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  may  be  well  to 
mark  the  parts  into  which  it  most  naturally  divides  itself.  These  appear  to  be  seven 
in  number. 

(i.)  The  Prologue :  chap.  i.  1-20.  The  book  opens  with  a  general  description  of 
One  of  whom  it  is  said  that  He  was  'like  unto  a  son  of  man'  (ver.  13);  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  He  who  is  spoken  of  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Yet  it  is 
peculiarly  important  to  observe  that  the  Saviour  is  here  presented  to  us  less  in  His 
eternal  glory,  than  as  the  great  King  and  Head  of  His  Church  on  earth.  He  is  not 
only  *the  first  and  the  last;'  He  says  of  Himself,  *!  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades'  (ver.  18).  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  all  the  particulars  given  of  Him  (vers.  13-16)  are  taken  up  again  in 
chaps,  ii.  and  iiL,  and  are  there  brought  into  relation  with  one  or  other  of  those  seven 
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churches  which,  when  united,  set  before  us  the  universsd  Church,  and  we  jan  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  Christ  of  this  Prologue  the  Church  is  ideally 
included.     In  it  Christ  is  one  with  His  Church,  and  His  Church  is  one  with  Him. 

(2.)  The  presentation  of  the  Church  as  she  stands  before  us  upon  the  field  of 
human  history :  chaps,  ii.  and  iiL  That  the  seven  churches  to  which  the  Epistles 
contained  in  these  two  chapters  are  addressed,  represent  the  Church  universal,  as 
she  extends  throughout  all  lands,  and  is  perpetuated  in  all  ages,  is  a  point  which 
need  not  be  discussed.  All  inquirers  may  be  said  to  admit  it  The  object,  therefore, 
of  these  chapters  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  what  the  Church  is,  alike  in  her 
strength  and  in  her  weakness,  in  her  glory  and  in  her  shame,  before  her  contest  with 
her  enemies  is  described. 

(3.)  General  sketch  of  the  issue  of  the  Church's  contest :  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  We 
have  no  space  to  examine  the  opinions  of  others  with  regard  to  these  two  chapters, 
and  must  rest  satisfied  with  indicating  the  light  in  which  it  seems  necessary  to  regard 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  part  of  the  conflict,  a  description  of  which  is 
the  main  object  of  the  book.  The  visions  representing  it  begin  only  with  chap.  vL 
They  are  pictures  of  an  introductory  nature,  bringing  before  us  the  heavenly 
Guardians  of  the  Church  as  They  preside  over  her  destinies,  and  the  Church  herself 
as,  in  Their  strength,  she  triumphs  over  all  her  foes.  In  short,  having  introduced 
the  Church  to  us  in  chaps.  iL  and  iii.,  and  having  placed  her  on  the  field  of  actual 
history,  the  Seer  would  now  give  a  representation  of  the  victorious  progress  that 
awaits  her  in  the  conflict  immediately  to  follow. 

(4.)  The  contest  of  the  Church  with  her  enemies :  chap,  vi  i-xviii.  24.  In  this 
section  we  have  the  leading  portion  of  the  book ;  and  its  object  is  to  bring  the 
Church  before  us,  both  in  the  height  of  her  conflict  with  her  three  great  enemies,  the 
devil  the  world  and  the  false  prophet,  and  in  the  security  of  her  victory  over  them. 
It  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  mistake  the  progress  by  which  these  chapters 
are  marked,  until  the  last  Bowls  of  the  wrath  of  God  have  been  poured  out,  and 
Babylon  has  been  completely  overthrown. 

(5.)  The  rest  of  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  when  their  conflict  is  past :  chap. 
six.  i-xx.  6.  In  this  section  the  conflict  described  in  the  last  section  is  over.  There 
is  no  struggle  now ;  there  are  only  hallelujahs  of  praise.  The  great  enemies  of  the 
Church  have  indeed  to  be  cast  out,  and  this  is  done  with  the  two,  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet,  who  had  been  the  vicegerents  of  the  devil  upon  earth.  Before  the 
section  ends  they  are  plunged  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the  devil  himself  is  bound  for 
a  season,  that  the  Church  may  enjoy  undisturbed  repose  and  triumph. 

(6.)  The  final  conflict  and  victory  of  the  saints :  chap.  xx.  7-xxiL  5.  The  rest 
of  Christ's  disciples  at  the  close  of  their  great  conflict  was  not  yet  permanent.  The 
devil  had  been  bound,  but  not  for  ever  driven  away.  He  is  permitted  to  return  and 
make  a  final  attack  upon  '  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city.'  But  the  attack 
b  unsuccessful  He  too  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
God's  people  is  perfected  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

(7.)  Epilogue:  chap.  xxii.  6-21.  The  concluding  section  of  the  Apocalypse 
brings  before  us  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  delineation  given,  and  stirs  up  the  Church 
to  a  more  earnest  cry  than  ever  that  her  Lord  would  '  come '  and  accomplish  all  the 
promises  of  the  book. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  division  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse. 
We  can  only,  before  passing  to  another  point,  ask  our  readers  to  compare  it  with 
what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  with  regard  to  the 
sections  of  that  book  (p.  xxvii.).     The  present  writer  has  dwelt  more  largely  upon  the 
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comparison  of  the  two  in  the  Expositor  for  Febr.  1883,  p.  102,  and  to  the  paper  there 
published  he  would  direct  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 

V. — Interpretation  op  the  Apocalypse. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  Introduction  on  tte 
general  design  and  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  upon  its  structure  and  plan, 
have  so  far  prepared  the  way  for  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  this  point,  for  no  book  of 
Scripture  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  variety  of  those  systems  of  interpretation  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed.  To  such  an  extent  has  thb  been  the  case,  that  many 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  anything  like  a  definite  interpretation  is  possible: 
Such  a  suggestion  cannot  be  yielded  to  for  a  moment.  If  one  thing  be  clearer  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  book  was  intended  to  be  understood  Let  us  look  at  its  title: 
It  is  *The  Revtlation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  Him  to  show  unto  His 
servants,  even  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass'  (chap.  L  \\  Let  us 
listen  to  some  of  the  earliest  words  spoken  to  the  Seer  by  the  glorious  Person  who 
appears  to  him.  They  are,  'What  thou  seest  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the 
seven  churches'  (chap.  L  11).  Or  let  us  hear  almost  the  last  instructions  of  the 
angel  when  the  visions  of  the  book  have  ended,  'Seal  not  up  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book  \  for  the  time  is  at  hand '  (chap.  xxiL  10) ;  while,  with  still 
more  pointed  reference  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  exalted  Redeemer  Himself 
declares, '  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  to  you  these  things  for  the  churches' 
(chap.  xxii.  16).  The  message  of  the  Revelation,  then,  was  not  to  be  sealed  up.  It 
was  to  be  spoken,  to  be  testified,  to  man ;  and,  if  so,  can  any  one  for  an  instant  doubt 
that  it  was  to  be  listened  to,  to  be  apprehended,  to  be  taken  home,  by  man?  The 
words,  so  solemnly  repeated  in  each  of  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
may  certainly  be  applied,  if  indeed  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  applied, 
to  the  whole  of  the  book  with  which  they  are  so  intimately  bound  up,  '  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches.' 

While  it  was  thus  the  object  of  the  Apocalypse  to  be  understood,  it  ought  not, 
upon  the  other  hand,  to  be  supposed  that  symbolical  language  is  less  the  expression 
of  thought,  or  that  it  is  used  with  a  less  definite  meaning,  than  any  other  language 
which  a  writer  employs.  Its  details  may  indeed  often  elude  our  powers  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  this  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  even  to  the  Seer  himself  these  details 
had  no  separate  and  individual  force.  Or,  if  they  had,  and  we  cannot  understand 
them,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  reach  a  suflliciently  clear  apprehension  of  the  symbols 
as  a  whole. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  lies  neither  in  the 
intention  of  God  nor  in  the  character  of  the  language.  Much  more  than  from  either 
of  these  causes  it  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  peculiar  nature,  the  book 
has  lent  itself  in  a  greater  than  common  degree  to  the  theological  polemic,  and  to  the 
strifes  of  contending  parties  in  the  Church.  Dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  God  in  this  world,  it  has  enabled  all  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  His 
people,  that  is,  almost  every  sect  in  turn,  to  launch  its  anathemas  at  the  heads  of 
others,  and  to  see  these  others  typified  in  the  dark  descriptions  of  which  its  pages  are 
full  Thus  its  sublimity  has  been  marred  and  its  beauty  soiled;  while  its  noble 
lessons,  intended  to  inculcate  the  widest  views  of  God's  superintending  care  of  His 
whole  Church,  have  been  converted  into  catch-words  which  have  not  only  alienated 
the  world,  but  have  even  narrowed  the  hearts  of  Christian  men.     It  is  most  con* 
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solatory  to  think  that  a  new  era  has  of  late  been  opening  for  the  Apocalypse. 
Recent  interpreters,  or  writers  on  particular  parts  of  it,  have  been  distinctly  approach- 
ing to  a  unanimity  never  before  observed  in  regard  to  its  interpretation.  We  may 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  under  a  well-regulated  exegesis,  the  Apocalypse 
irill  lighten  the  dark  places  of  the  Church's  pilgrimage  with  a  light  as  clear  as  that 
with  which  its  visions,  when  originally  seen,  lightened  the  lonely  rock  of  Paimos  to 
the  exiled  Seer. 

1.  Of  the  systems  of  interpretation  which  have  been  applied  to  the  Apocalypse, 
but  which  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside  if  we  would  profit  from  it,  the  first  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Continuously  HistoricaL  We  speak  first  of  this,  because  it  has  probably  its 
largest  number  of  defenders  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  America.  The  principle  of 
the  system  is  that  the  book  is  a  predictive  prophecy,  dealing  with  specific  events  of 
history  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Christian  era.  All  the  greatest  incidents, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  some  of  the  most  trivial  details,  of  the  past  or  present  (such 
as  the  red  colour  of  the  stockings  of  Romish  cardinals)  are  to  be  seen  in  its  prophetic 
page ;  and  the  pious  mind  derives  its  encouragement  and  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  these  things  were  long  ago  foretold.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
do  so  were  it  possible  to  fix  the  interpretation.  But  the  whole  school  of  historical 
interpreters  has  been  irretrievably  discredited,  if  not  by  the  extravagance  or  paltriness 
of  its  explanations,  at  least  by  their  hopeless  divergence  from,  and  contradiction  of, 
one  another.  Besides  this,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  to  make  the  Apocalypse  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  these  historical  incidents  belonging  to  the  later  history  of  the 
Church,  is  to  make  it  a  book  that  must  have  been  useless  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
first  written.  How  could  the  early  Christians  discover  in  it  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine,  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism,  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  French  Revolution?  Of  what  possible  use  would  it  have  been  to  foretell 
to  them  events  in  which  they  could  have  no  interest  ?  Would  they  have  been  either 
wiser  or  better  if  they  had  known  them  ?  Would  they  not  have  substituted  a  vain 
prying  into  the  future  for  the  study  of  those  divine  principles  which,  belonging  to 
every  age,  bring  the  weight  of  universal  history  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  our  own 
time?  Would  it  not  have  made  particular  events,  instead  of  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  chief  matter  with  which  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves?  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  destroy  the  feeling  that  there  is  value  in  the 
Apocalypse  than  this  continuously  historical  interpretation  of  the  book.  The  day, 
however,  for  such  interpretations  has  passed,  probably  never  to  return. 

2.  A  second  system  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  which,  not  less  than  the  former, 
must  be  set  aside,  is  that  known  as  the  Fraterist  By  this  system  the  whole  book  is 
confined  to  events  surrounding  the  Seer,  or  immediately  to  follow  his  day,  these 
events  being  mainly  the  overthrow,  first  of  the  Jews,  and  next  of  pagan  Rome,  to  be 
succeeded  by  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years.  This  system, 
the  introduction  of  which  in  its  completeness  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seems  to  have  rested  partly  on  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  that  Protestant  interpretation  which  regarded  her  as  the  apoca- 
]3rptic  Babylon,  and  partly  on  the  statements  of  the  book  itself  in  chap.  i.  i,  3,  where 
it  describes  its  contents  as  'the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,' and  expressly 
states  that  'the  time  is  at  hand.'  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
element  of  truth  in  this  system  than  in  that  continuously  historical  one  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  It  may  without  hesitation  be  conceded  that  the  Seer  did  draw 
from  his  own  experience,  and  from  what  he  beheld  around  him  either  fully  developed 
or  in  germ,  those  lessons  as  to  God's  dealings  with  the  Church  and  with  the  world 
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which  he  applies  to  all  time.  It  may  also  without  impropriety  be  allowed  that  he 
could  have  no  idea  that  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  would  be  so  long  delayed  as  it 
has  been,  and  that  he  may  have  thought  of  it  as  likely  to  take  place  so  soon  as  events, 
already  seen  by  him  in  their  beginnings,  should  be  accomplished  But  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that,  whether  or  not  he  anticipated  the  length  of  time  that  was  to  elapse 
before  the  Lord's  return,  he  deliberately  confined  himself  to  the  Church's  fortunes  in 
his  own  day,  and  left  unnoticed  whatever  of  pilgrimage  and  warfare  was  still  in  store  for 
her.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  certainly  treats 
of  what  was  to  happen  down  to  the  very  end  of  time,  until  the  hour  of  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  Church's  struggle,  of  the  full  winning  of  her  victory,  and  of  the  full 
attainment  of  her  rest  We  do  not  object  to  the  Praeterist  view  on  the  ground  that, 
were  it  correct,  it  would  make  the  Apostle  speak  only  of  events  long  since  passed 
away  and  of  little  present  interest  to  us.  The  same  reasoning  would  deprive  of 
permanent  value  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  We  object 
to  it  rather  upon  exegetical  grounds.  The  Apocalypse  bears  distinctly  upon  its  face 
that  it  b  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Church  until  she  enters  upon  her  heavenly 
inheritance. 

3.  A  third  system  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  known  as  the  Futurist  has  still  to 
be  noticed,  but  noticed  only  to  be,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  set  aside.  The  main 
principle  of  this  system  is  that  almost  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  book  belongs  to  the 
future,  that  the  time  for  its  fulfilment  has  not  yet  come,  and  that  it  will  not  come  until 
the  very  eve  of  our  Lord's  return.  With  an  element  of  truth  in  it  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  advert,  it  is  obvious  that  this  system,  as  a  whole,  is  indefensible.  It 
destroys  one  of  the  main  purposes  oi  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  Church  at  the  moment  when  it  was  written.  It  robs  it  of  no  small 
part  of  its  value  for  the  Church  in  after  ages,  for  how  shall  we  know  when  the  eve  of 
our  Lord's  return  arrives?  Nothing  but  the  return  itself,  which  is  to  take  place  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  can  show  when  the  eve  was.  The  Church,  therefore,  upon  this 
system,  could  never  apply  the  events  of  the  book  directly  to  herself.  She  could  never 
tell  whether  she  was  living  in  the  last  days  of  her  history  till  the  days  were  over.  No 
doubt  it  may  be  said  that  a  picture  even  of  the  future  like  that  here  presented  may 
encourage.  But  a  just  exegesis  of  the  book  again  comes  in  to  prevent  our  supposing 
that  we  have  only  a  picture  of  the  future.  The  Church  is  addressed  in  her  present 
circumstances,  and  is  told  what  is  to  be  done  to  her  and  for  her  at  the  instant  when 
she  reads  the  book,  as  well  as  at  some  distant  day. 

Yet  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  Futurist  as  well  as  in  the  Praeterist  scheme 
of  interpretation.  The  book  does  belong  to  the  time  of  the  end,  because  that  time  is 
always,  has  always  been,  at  hand.  According  to  our  modes  of  reckoning  it  may  be 
delayed,  but  with  God  '  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,'  and  it  is  from  the  Divine  point  of  view  that  the  apocalyptic  visions  are 
presented  to  St  John.  The  Christian  Church  has  been  denied  knowledge  of  the 
time  when  the  Bridegroom  will  come,  for  this  reason  above  all,  that  she  may  live  in 
continual  expectation  of  His  coming,  and  so  be  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  Him.  If 
she  is  always  in  the  midst  of  her  struggle,  she  may  at  the  same  time  always  believe 
that  she  is  near  its  close.  When,  therefore,  with  the  lessons  of  the  Apocalypse  she 
associates  the  idea  that  the  cry  is  already  going  forth,  'Behold,  the  Bridegroom 
Cometh,'  she  is  only  acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  book  the  distinguishing  note  of  which  is 
*  I  come  quickly.' 

The  truth  is,  that  both  the  Praeterist  and  the  Futurist  system  err  in  adopting  too 
much  of  the  principle  which,  on  the  continuously  historical  scheme,  has  been  carried 
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to  such  unwarrantable  excess  The  former  is  right,  in  so  far  as  it  recognises  the  fact 
that  the  Seer  dealt,  first  of  all,  with  the  events  of  his  own  day,  and  gathered  even  his 
most  general  lessons  from  them.  The  latter  is  right,  in  so  far  as  it  lays  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  book  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  But  both  are  wrong 
in  so  far  as  they  imagine  that  the  Apocalypse  deals  with  specific  events  rather  than 
great  principles,  and  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  observe  that  the  principles  with  which 
it  deals  are  applicable  not  only  at  the  beginning  or  end,  but  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Church's  history  in  this  world.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  order  to  find  comfort,  must  know  the  particular  form  which  her 
trials  will  assume  in  any  special  age.  To  let  her  know  this  beforehand  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  an  impossibility ;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  an  early  age  cannot, 
even  if  instructed,  enter  into  the  experiences  of  a  later  one,  and  so  cannot  conceive 
aright  what  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  children  of  God  in  times  long  subsequent  to 
itself.  The  Church  knows  enough  if  she  is  told  that  throughout  all  her  earthly  history 
her  sufferings  shall  be  those  of  her  Lord,  that  at  every  point  of  it  she  will  have  to 
struggle  with  the  world  around  her  as  He  had  to  struggle  with  the  world  around  Him; 
but  that,  however  various  her  forms  of  suffering,  her  cup  shall  be  no  other  than  that 
of  which  He  drank,  and  her  baptism  no  other  than  that  with  which  He  was  baptized. 
More  than  this  is  not  only  unnecessary ;  it  might  mislead.  It  might  withdraw  the 
Church's  thoughts  from  the  great  truth  that  she  is  to  be  the  companion  of  Jesus  in 
His  sorrows,  in  order  to  make  her  engage  her  thoughts  with  those  more  particular 
events  which  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  for  her  to  know.  The  Pra&terist 
and  Futurist  systems  forget  this,  and  so  lose  sight  of  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  book  to  the  Church's  fortunes. 

Our  readers  will  now  easily  understand  that  in  the  following  Commentary  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  interpreted  upon  any  of  these  three  great  systems.  The  book 
is  regarded  throughout  as  taking  no  note  of  time  whatsoever,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
is  a  necessary  beginning,  and  at  the  same  time  an  end,  of  the  action  with  which  it  is 
occupied.  AH  the  symbols  are  treated  as  symbolical  of  principles  rather  than  of 
events;  and  that,  though  it  is  at  once  admitted  that  some  particular  event,  whether 
always  discoverable  or  not,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  each.  All  the  numbers  of  the  book 
are  regarded  also  as  symbolical,  even  the  two  horns  of  the  lamb-like  beast  in  chap. 
xiiL  II,  expressing  not  the  fact  that  the  animal  referred  to  has  two  horns  (which  it 
has  not),  but  an  entirely  different  meaning.  The  book  thus  becomes  to  us  not  a 
history  of  either  early,  or  mediseval,  or  last  events  written  of  before  they  happened,  but 
a  solemn  warning  to  Christians  that  in  every  age  they  have  to  consider  the  signs  of 
their  own  time;  and  that,  if  they  are  true  to  their  profession,  they  will  find  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another  in  their  Master's  position,  and  needing  to  be  animated  and 
comforted  by  the  thought  that,  as  He  passed  through  suffering  to  glory,  so  shall  they. 
In  this  sense  the  Apocalypse  was  most  strictly  applicable  to  St  John's  own  day,  but 
it  has  been  not  less  applicable  in  every  age  since  then,  and  it  will  continue  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  ages  that  may  be  yet  to  come  before  the  end. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  present  writer  feels  that  the  Apocalypse  is  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  the  Church ;  and  that  he  cannot  but  lament  the  prevalence 
of  those  false  modes  of  interpretation  which,  as  it  seems  to  him,  have  reduced  it  from 
the  high  moral  and  religious  level  at  which  it  ought  to  stand  to  that  of  a  puzzle  for 
the  curious,  or  a  storehouse  of  harsh  epithets  for  the  controversial  It  is  strange  to 
think  that  a  book  which  points  out  to  Christians  how  great  must  be  their  likeness  to 
their  Lord  in  all  that  ought  to  make  them  most  humble-minded,  most  meek,  and 
most  forgiving,  has  been  so  often  used  as  a  means  of  fomenting  spiritual  pride  and 
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every  fonn  of  uncharitableness.  There  is  no  book  of  Scripture  which  ought  so  much 
to  soften  the  heart,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  strangers  here,  and  to  lead  us,  through 
the  thought  of  that  contest  with  the  world  which  we  are  so  unwilling  to  face,  mto 
feelings  of  sympathy  with  all  who  are  in  any  degree  striving  to  exercise  similar  self- 
deniaL  But  it  will  do  this  only  when  we  see  that  the  one  thought  upon  which  it  rests, 
and  which  all  its  symbols  are  designed  to  impress  upon  us,  is,  that,  as  the  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  an  evil  world,  our  lot  is  to  '  suffer  with  Him/  that  with  Him 
we  may  be  also  'glorified.' 

Of  the  principles  upon  which  this  Commentary  has  been  written,  as  well  as  of 
those  upon  which  the  text  has  been  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  now. 
They  have  been  already  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
(p.  XXXV.) ;  and  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  as  being 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  best  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  that 
we  possess,  has  been  almost  uniformly  adopted.  The  influence  of  the  Revised  Version 
will  also  be  traced  throughout  the  Commentary ;  but  this,  in  the  circumstances,  will 
be  allowed  to  have  been  natural,  if  not  indeed  unavoidable.  At  the  same  time  the  text 
of  that  Version  has  been  by  no  means  slavishly  followed. 

The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits  to  which  he  was  confined  have  prevented  so 
full  a  discussion  of  many  points  as  he  could  have  wished  He  has  been  even  not 
unfrequently  compelled  to  give  results  without  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
rest  This  could  not  be  helped.  One  effect  of  the  limitation  of  his  space  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It  has  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  quoting  at  any  length 
the  opinions  of  other  commentators.  On  all  disputed  passages,  and  how  numerous 
these  are  every  student  of  the  Apocalypse  knows,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
come  to  an  independent  and  definite  conclusion. 

This  Introduction  ought  not  to  be  closed  without  the  Author  s  expressing  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  firiend  and  old  pupil,  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  Aberdeen,  to.  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  as  well  as  to  another  friend,  also  an  old 
pupil,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fiddes  of  the  same  city,  who  has  given  him  great  assistance 
in  the  correction  of  the  press. 

Tbb  UmvxRsiTY,  Abbbdxhi, 
1883. 
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Chapter  I.    i-8. 
The  Preface  and  Salutation. 

1  'T^HE  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 

JL       to  show  unto  his  servants  things  *  which  *  must  shortly  *  «^^-  ^  3. 
come  to  pass ;  and  he  sent '  and  signified  it  by  his  *  angel  unto  ^Dan.  x.  xx. 

2  his  servant  John :  *  who  bare  '  record  •  of  the  word  of  God,  and  *  Jo.  xa.  «4. 
of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  •  of  all  things  that  he  saw. 

3  Blessed  is  he  that  '^  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  ^ JJ^  «^- 
this'  prophecy,  and  keep  those'   things  which  are  written 
therein  :  for  the  time  is  at  hand. 

4  T  OHN  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia :  '  Grace  ^^  •  * » Cor.  l  s. 
I      unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was, 

and  which  is  to  come ;  and  from  the  seven  -^  Spirits  which  are  /z«ch-  ▼»•  s- 

5  before  his  throne ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful 
witness,  and^  the  first-begotten  ^"  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth.    Unto  him  that  loved  "  us,  and  washed  " 

6  us  from  our  sins  in  his  wn  "  blood,  and  hath  ^^  made  *'  us 
'kings  and  priests  "  unto  God  and  his  Father ;"  to  him  be  glory  'fpj'---  * 

7  and  dominion  "  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  Beh  Jd,  he  cometh 
with  clouds ; "   and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also 

which "  *  pierced  him :  and  all  kindreds  **  of  the  earth  shall  *?Sf  ^i^*^^' 

8  '  wail  because  of  him."  Even  so,  Amen."  I  am  Alpha  and  •  JJf'*  "*''• 
Omega,"  the  beginning  and  the  ending,*  saith  the  *  Lord,""  *Tit.  u.  la 
which  "  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 

^  the  thingrs  ■  quickly  *  add  through  his  angel 

*  and  signified  them  unto  his  servant  John        *  witness  •  even 

'the  •  omit  be  •  omit  and  *•  bom  ^*  loveth 

'■  loosed  ^*  omit  own  **  omit  hath  "  he  made 

1*  a  kingdom,  priests  ''  his  God  and  Father 

*•  the  glory  and  the  dominion  *•  the  clouds  ••  even  they  that 

**  the  tribes  *■  over  him  **  Yea.    Amen. 

•*  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  ■*  omit  the  beginning  and  the  ending 

•«  add  God  ;  *'  he  which 
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Contents.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
chapter  we  have  the  Preface  and  the  Salutation 
of  the  book,  the  one  extending  from  ver.  I  to 
ver.  3,  the  other  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  8.  The 
Preface  consists  of  three  parts, — ^the  person  from 
whom  the  revelation  came  ;  the  ndelity  with 
which  it  was  received  and  uttered  l^  him  to 
whom  it  was  primarily  given ;  and  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  receive  and  keep  it  The  Salutation 
consists  also  of  three  parts, — a  benediction  from 
the  Triune  God,  from  whom  grace  and  peace 
descend  to  the  Church  ;  a  doxology  to  that 
glorified  Redeemer  in  whom  His  people  are 
delivered  from  sin  and  in  their  turn  prepared  for 
glory  ;  and  a  brief  intimation  of  the  bright 
prospect,  to  be  further  unfolded  in  the  book,  of  a 
time  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  now  hidden 
fiom  the  view,  shall  Himself  return  to  perfect  the 
happiness  of  His  redeemed,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  all  who  in  this  world  have  persecuted 
and  crucified  them,  as  they  once  persecuted  and 
crucified  Him. 

Both  Preface  and  Salutation  thus  prepare  us  for 
what  is  to  come,  by  impressing  upon  us  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  revelation  about  to  be 
made,  and  by  conveying  to  the  Church,  even  at 
the  very  outset,  the  joyful  assurance  of  her 
ultimate  and  eternal  triumph.  Finally,  both  are 
followed  by  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
interrupting  the  Seer  (as  God  interrupted  the 
Psalmist  in  Ps.  ii  6),  and  commanding  our 
attention  by  reminding  us  that  He  who  sends  the 
revelation  is  very  and  eternal  God. 

Ver.  I.  The  book  is  a  nyelatiaii,  a  drawing 
back  of  the  veil  which,  to  the  merely  human  eye, 
hangs  over  the  purposes  of  God ;  and  it  is  a 
revelation  of  Jems  Chritt,  that  is,  not  a  revela- 
tion of  what  Jesus  Christ  is,  but  a  revelation 
which  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  His  Church,  even  as 
the  Father  had  given  it  to  Him.  As  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  God  the  Father  is  here  the 
fountain  of  all  blessing;  but  whatever  He  has  He 
gives  to  the  Son  (John  vil  16^  zii.  49,  xiv.  10, 
zvii.  7,  8) ;  and  whatever  the  Sv  n  has  He  in  His 
turn  makes  His  people  share, — 'Even  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  in  Us'  (John  xvil  21).  We  have  thus 
Jesus  introduced  to  us,  not  simply  as  He  was  on 
earth,  but  as  He  has  passed  through  the  sufferings 
of  earth  to  the  glory  of  heaven.  He  has  been 
dead,  but  He  is  now  the  First-bom  of  the  dead  ; 
and  as  such  He  sends  and  signifies  the  revelation 
unto  His  servant  John. 

The  object  of  the  revelation  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  Christ  [for  it  is  to  Him  that  the  pioneers 
'him,*  'his,'  and  'he'  in  this  verse  must  in  each 
instance  be  referred]  is  to  show  certain  things 
onto  his  aervantfl.  These  are  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ, 
without  distinction  of  standing  or  of  office.  St. 
John  is  a  'servant'  (chap.  i.  I) ;  the  prophets  are 
'servants'  (chap.  z.  7,  xi.  18) ;  and  all  members 
of  the  Church  are  designated  in  the  same  way 
(chaps,  ii.  20,  vii.  3,  xix.  2,  <,  xxii.  3,  6,  9). — 
The  things  to  be  shown  are  tninga  which  mnat 
quickly  oome  to  paaa.  And  the  word  of  the 
original,  which  can  only  be  rendered  in  English 
by  'come  to  pass,'  shows  that  it  is  not  a  beginning 
that  is  thought  of  but  a  full  accomplishment. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  that  they  '  must '  come 
to  pass.  They  are  the  purposes  of  no  fallible 
or   mortal    creature   but  of  the  infallible  and 


eternal  (Sod.— The  words  thnnigli  Ida  aagel 
are  to  be  connected  with  aenft  (comp.  chap. 
xxiL  6) ;  and  the  word  idgnififtd  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  all  its  own  absolute  solemnity  and 
force.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  this 
latter  word  there  is  special  reference  to  'signs,' 
to  the  figures  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  book, 
and  which  need  to  be  interpreted.  The  word 
may  indicate  not  only  prophetic  intimation  (John 
ziL  33,  xviii.  32,  xxL  19 ;  Acts  xi  28),  but  the 
manner  in  which  such  intimatioii  was  usual 
among  the  prophets  (see  especsdhr  Ezekid  and 
Zechariah),  that  is,  by  'signs,'  significant  acts, 
and  parabolic  words.  Thus  our  Lord,  by  ipak- 
ing  of  '  being  lifted  on  high '  as  the  braxen  serpent 
was  lifted  on  high,  '  signified '  by  what  manner  of 
death  He  fhould  die  (John  xii.  33).  On  the  only 
occasion  in  which  the  word  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  in 
a  more  ordinary  sense,  it  is  employed  by  a  heathen 
(Acts  XXV.  27). — ^That  St  John  names  himself 
here,  while  in  his  Gospel  he  only  discovers  himself 
to  those  who  can  read  his  name  through  the 
symbols  in  which  he  speaks,  is  easily  explaine<^ 
We  are  dealing  with  prophecy,  and  prophecy 
requires  the  guarantee  of  the  individoaJ  who  is 
inspired  to  utter  it. 

Ver.  2.  The  source  of  the  revelation  has  been 
declared,  and  is  now  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  revelation  itself  was 
received  and  communicated  to  the  Church. 
Individually  St.  John  is  nothing :  he  is  only  a 
witnen  to  the  Divine,  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  the  testimony  given  by  Jesns  Chziat  'the 
Faithful  Witness'  (comp.  ver.  5,  iii  14).  For 
'and '  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  as  it  b  read 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  we  must  substitute 
'even ;'  the  clause  mil  thiniss  that  he  saw  being 
only  a  description  from  another  point  of  view  3 
the  things  contained  in  '  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  verse  as  a  whole 
is  thus  to  be  understood  of  the  revelation  of  this 
book.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  the  writer 
could  not  in  the  preamble  speak  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  as  past.  But  he  does  so  in  ver.  3,  in 
which  the  whole  prophecy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  already  uttered.  Here,  in  lilce  manner,  he 
places  himself  at  the  end  of  his  visions,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  things  that  he  has  already 
'seen.'  Nor  is  the  verse,  when  looked  at  in  this 
light,  only  a  repetition  of  ver.  I,  for  the  emphasis 
lies  upon  '  bare  witness,'  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Seer  rather  than  upon  the  things  seen.  Add  to 
all  this  that  the  verb  'saw'  is  constantly  used 
throughout  the  book  in  the  technical  sense  of 
beholding  visions. 

Ver.  3.  The  mention  of  the  source  of  the 
revelation,  and  of  the  perfect  faithfulness  with 
which  it  has  been  recorded,  are  now  fitly  followed 
by  a  blessing  pronounced  upon  such  as  receive 
and  keep  it  llie  allusion  in  he  that  readeth  is 
to  the  public  reading  of  books  of  Scripture  in  the 
congregation  or  in  any  assembly  of  Christians. 
One  read,  many  heard  ;  hence  the  change  of 
number  when  we  pass  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  But  the  book  must  not  only  be  heaurd,  it 
must  be  '  kept ; '  that  is,  not  simply  must  it  be 
obeyed,  it  must  be  preserved  or  treasured  in  the 
heart,  that  there  it  may  become  the  spirit  and  the 
rule  of  life.  Thus,  also,  it  follows  that  the  things 
written  thezein  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those 
exhortations  to  repentance,  ftuth,  patience,  etc, 
which  accompany  the  visions;  they  include  idl 
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tiie  words  of  the  prophecy.  The  ▼isions,  indeed, 
are  the  main  foundation  and  purport  of  the  whole 
book.  They  reveal  that  future  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  practical  exhortations  rest. 
Finally,  the  blessedness  of  thus  'keeping'  the 
revelation  is  enforced  by  the  thought  that  the 
time,  the  distinct  and  definite  season,  when  aU 
shall  be  accomplished,  is  at  hand  (comp.  ver.  i). 
And  it  was  at  hand,  though  iSoo  years  have 
passed  since  the  words  were  spoksu.  We  shall 
see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  book  deals  with 
principles  which  have  been  exhibiting  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Church's 
historr.  Thus  the  things  written  in  it  were  'at 
hand  in  the  days  uf  the  Apostle ;  they  have 
always  l>een  '  at  lund '  to  cheer  the  saints  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  their  pilgrimage  and  warfare ; 
they  are  'at  hand'  now;  for  the  words  have  never 
ceased  to  be  fulfilled,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway ;' 
'  In  the  world  ye  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.' 

The  Preface  of  the  book  is  over,  and  the  Salu- 
tation follows. 

Vers.  4-6.  After  the  manner  of  the  prophets 
of  the  O.  T,  the  writer  now  brings  himself 
forward  by  name,  and  directly  addresses  the 
Church.  In  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  com- 
mission, and  of  his  own  faithfulness  to  it,  he  is 
bold.  It  is  the  seven  churches  which  axe  in 
Asia  that  are  addressed,  that  is,  in  Proconsular 
Asia  (comp.  I  Cor.  xvi.  19),  a  Roman  province 
at  the  western  extremity  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Asia  Minor.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
the  capital,  and  few  early  traditions  of  the  Church 
seem  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  those  which 
inform  us  that  at  Ephesus  St.  John  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  llie  churches  of  that 
neighbourhood  would  thus  naturally  be  of  peculiar 
interest  to  him,  and  he  would  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  condition  than  with  that  of 
others.  The  question  may  indeed  be  asked,  why 
a  prophecy  bearing  so  closely  as  the  Book  of 
Revelation  does  upon  the  condition  of  the  whole 
Church  should  be  addressed  to  so  limited  an  area. 
The  answer  will  meet  us  at  ver.  1 1,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  number  seven 
is  to  be  taken,  not  according  to  its  numerical  but 
its  sacred  value.  It  is  the  number  of  the  covenant, 
and  in  these  seven  churches  we  have  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  universal.  To  the  latter, 
therefore,  to  the  Church  of  every  country  and  of 
all  time,  the  Revelation  is  addresseri. 

The  Salutation  wishes  grace  and  peace,  the 
same  blessings,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  so  often 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles, — 
*  grace  *  first,  '  peace  ^afterwards,  the  love  of  God 
supplying  us  with  all  needful  strengih,  and  keep- 
ing our  hearts  calm  even  amidst  such  troubles 
as  those  about  to  be  recorded  in  this  book.  The 
Salutation  is  given  in  the  name  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

(i)  The  Father,  described  as  He  which  is,  and 
which  was,  sad  which  is  to  oome.  In  the 
original  Greek  of  this  verse  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  those  so-called  solecisms  of  the 
Revelation  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  In- 
troduction, p.  4.  The  pronoun  'which'  is  not 
grammatically  construed  with  the  preposition 
'  from '  preceding  it :  instead  of  standing  in  one  of 
the  deflected  cases,  it  stands  in  the  nominative. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  St.  John  sublimely 
treats  the  clause  (which  is  really  a  paraphrase  or 


translation  of  the  Name  of  God  in  Ex.  iii.  14— 
I  AM  THAT  1  AM)  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  absolute  and  unchangeable. 
That  Name  denoted  God  to  Israel  not  so  much 
in  His  abstract  existence  as  in  His  covenant 
relation  to  His  people,  and  it  has  the  same  sense 
here.  Hence  the  use  of  the  words  '  which  is  to 
come,'  instead  of,  what  we  might  have  expected, 
•which  will  be*  (comp.  ver.  8,  iv.  8).  The 
change  of  expression  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  'will  be'  with  an  Eternal 
God,  but  that  with  Him  all  »,  because  upon 
the  same  principle  we  ought  not  to  have  it  said  of 
Him  '  which  was.'  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
God  is  here  contemplated  as  the  redeeming  God, 
and  that  as  such  He  comes,  and  will  come,  to 
His  people.  The  Son  is  never  alone  even  as 
Redeemer.  He  '  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but 
what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing*  (John  v.  19). 
When  He  comes  the  Father  comes,  according 
to  the  promise  of  Jesus,  '  If  a  man  love  Me,  he 
will  keep  My  word,  and  My  Father  will  love 
him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  Him '  (John  xiv.  23).  As,  therefore, 
throughout  this  whole  book  the  Son  is  the 
'  coming '  One,  so  the  same  term  is  here  properly 
applied  to  the  Father, — not  '  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  will  be,'  but  'which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come.* 

(2)  The  Holy  Spirit,  described  in  the  words  the 
seven  Spirits  which  axe  before  his  throne.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  of  any 
principal  angels  such  as  those  of  chap.  viii.  2,  for 
no  creature  could  be  spoken  of  as  tne  source  of 
'grace  and  peace,'  be  associated  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  or  be  made  to  take  precedence  of 
the  Son,  who  is  not  introduced  to  us  till  the 
following  verse.  Nor  can  they  refer  to  any  seven 
gifts  or  graces  of  the  Spirit,  for  they  are  obviously 
intended  to  convey  the  thought  not  of  a  gift  but 
of  a  giver.  We  must  learn  the  meaning  by 
looking  at  other  passages  of  this  book.  In  chap, 
iv.  5  we  read  of  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before 
the  throne,  '  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  CkxL' 
In  chap.  V.  6  we  read  that  the  Lamb  has  seven 
eyes,  'which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent 
into  all  the  earth  ;'  and  in  chap,  iii  I  we  are  told 
of  Jesus  the  Head  of  the  Church  that  He  '  hath 
the  seven  Spirits  of  Ckxl.'  These  seven  Spirits, 
then,  belong  to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father 
(comp.  note  on  John  xv.  26).  What  has  been 
said  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  turn  to  2^ch. 
iii.  9  and  iv.  10^  in  the  first  of  which  we  have 
mention  made  of  the  stone  with  seven  eyes,  while 
in  the  secimd  it  b  said  of  these  eyes  that  they 
'run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth.'  This 
stone  is  the  Messiah,  so  that  putting  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  together,  no  doubt  can  remain 
on  our  minds  that  we  have  before  us  a  figure  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  He  is  called  '  the  seven  Spirits,* 
the  mystical  number  seven  being  identical  with 
unity,  though  unity  unfolded  in  diversity,  and 
denoting  Him  in  His  completeness  and  fulness  as 
adapted  to  the  seven  churches  or  the  Universal 
Church.  By  Him  the  whole  Church  is  enlightened 
and  Quickened. — The  idea  of  the  words  'before 
His  throne '  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  thought 
of  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick  in  the 
tabernacle. 

(3)  The  Son.  That  the  SaluUtion  culminates 
in  the  Son  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  He  has  three 
designations,  and  that,  in  ver.  6,  three  separate 
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parts  of  His  work  are  menticoeiL  We  might  have 
expected  the  Son  to  be  spoken  of  before  the 
Spirit.  Bat  it  is  the  manner  of  St  John,  strik- 
ingly illttstxated  in  the  Prologue  to  His  Gospel, 
so  to  arrange  what  he  has  to  say  that  a  new 
sentence  shiul  spring  oat  of  the  closing  thought 
of  that  immediately  preceding.  Thus  in  this  TeiT 
chapter  the  mention  of  'John'  in  ver.  I  is 
unfolded  into  the  long  description  of  ver.  2 ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  readers  and  hearers  of  this 
prophecy  in  ver.  3  into  the  more  specific  reference 
to  the  seven  churdies  in  ver.  4.  In  like  manner 
here  the  Son  is  not  only  the  leading  theme  of  the 
book,  but  He  is  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  large  and 
full  sUtement  of  vers.  5-8.  This,  therefore,  was 
the  proper  place  to  speak  of  Him.  Three  par- 
ticulars regarding  Him  are  noted.  First,  He  is 
the  fidthfol  witneM,  the  giver  of  the  '  testimony ' 
already  spoken  of  in  ver.  2;  and,  so  high  and 
holy  is  the  qualification,  that  even  after  the  pre- 
position the  name  'Witness'  in  the  original  b  in 
the  nominative  case.  The  idea  of  witnessing  as 
applied  to  Jesus  is  a  favourite  one  both  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  in  the  Gospel  (Rev.  iiL  14,  xii  17, 
xix.  10,  xxii.  20;  John  iiu  1 1,  32,  iv.  44,  v.  31, 
32,  Wl  7,  viiL  14,  xiii.  21,  xviiL  37,  etc).  The 
designation  is  also  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxiz.  37,  and  in 
Isa.  Iv.  4.  The  combination  with  the  word  '  true ' 
in  chaps,  xix.  11,  xxi  5,  xxii.  6,  and  especially  in 
chap,  lii  14,  seems  to  ^ow  that  the  faithfulness  is 
not  simply  that  of  One  who,  even  unto  death, 
bore  witness  to  what  He  had  heard,  but  that  also 
of  One  who  had  received  the  truth  in  a  manner 
strictly  corresponding  to  what  the  truth  was. 
Secondly,  He  is  the  flnt-boxn  of  the  dead.  The 
designation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  in 
Col.  i.  18,  the  fint-bom  from  the  dead,  where 
our  thoughts  are  directed  rather  to  the  Redeemer 
Himself  than  to  those  whom  He  leaves  behind 
Him  in  the  ^ave,  whereas  here  we  have  the 
Redeemer  as  He  has  begun  that  resurrection-life 
in  which  He  shall  yet  bring  along  with  Him  all 
the  members  of  His  Bodv.  Thirdly,  He  is  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  tae  earth  (comp.  chaps, 
xvii.  14,  xix.  16).  The  meaning  is  not  that  He 
is  one  of  them,  although  higher  than  they,  but 
that  He  is  exalted  over  them,  that  He  rules  them 
as  their  Prince.  The  '  earth '  is  to  be  understood 
here,  as  always  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  earth 
which  is  alienated  from  God,  and  its  'kings' 
are  its  greatest  powers  and  potentates.  Yet  these 
the  exidted  Reaeemer  rules  with  the  rule  of  Ps. 
ii.  9  and  Rev.  iL  27.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
greatest  might  they  are  in  His  hand  :  He  subdues 
them,  and  constrains  them  to  serve  His  purposes. 

It  has  been  often  imagined  that  in  the  three 
designations  employed  we  have  a  reference  to 
the  prophetical,  the  priestly,  and  the  kingly 
offices  of  Christ  The  supposition  is  improbable ; 
for,  in  the  immediately  following  doxology  with 
its  three  members,  the  description  given  of  the 
Redeemer  does  not  correspona  with  these  offices 
in  this  order  of  succession.  In  the  three  designa- 
tions of  this  verse,  therefore,  we  are  to  see  not 
parallel  offices  of  Christ,  but  successive  stages  of 
His  work, — His  life  on  earth.  His  glorification 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  universal 
rule  upon  which  He  entered  when  He  sat  down 
as  King  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

The  thought  of  the  glorious  dignity  of  the 
Pel  son  whom  he  has  just  mentioned  now  leads 
the  Seer  to  burst  forth,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
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Salutation,  into  a  doxology  of  adoring  praise, 
in  which  the  contemplation  not  so  much  of  what 
Tesus  is  in  Himself  as  of  what  we  experience  in 
liim  is  prominent  Three  relations  oif  the  Lord 
to  His  people  are  spoken  of.  First,  He  loreth 
m.  Not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  He 
*  loved '  us,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  St  John  were 
mainly  directed  to  Christ's  work  on  earth  ;  Ixit 
He  Moveth'  us.  He  loveth  us  now ;  even 
amidst  the  glory  of  His  exalted  state  we  ere 
partakers  of  His  love ;  and  His  Iotc  will  give  as 
all  things.  Secondly,  He  looMd  u  (not  '  washed 
us  *)  from,  our  sins  in  his  blood.  It  is  complete 
salvation  that  is  before  the  writer's  eye,  not 
simply  the  pardon  of  sin,  but  deliverance  from 
its  txsndage.  They  who  are  'loosed  from  their 
sins  in '  the  blood  of  Christ  are  alike  cleansed 
from  the  stain  and  defilement  of  sin,  and  aie 
quickened  and  enfranchised  in  the  participatiao 
of  their  Lord's  Resurrection-life  ;  '  beiii^  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye 
have  your  fruit  nnto  sanctification,  and  the 
end  eternal  life'  (Rorau  vi  22).  In  the  great 
Head  to  whom  by  faith  they  are  united,  they  are 
united  also  to  the  Father,  and  are  consecrated  to 
Him  in  the  free  and  jojrful  service  in  which  Jesos 
gives  Himself  to  the  Father  for  evermore. 
Thirdly,  He  made  ns  a  kingdom,  priests  unto 
his  God  end  Father.  The  words  are  in  a 
certain  measure  parenthetical,  the  doxology 
which  follows  connecting  itself  directly  with  the 
clause  immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  they  do 
not  on  that  account  less  forcibly  express  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  privileges  bestowed  npon 
believers.  Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
both  to  the  word  '  kingdom '  and  to  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  '  priests.'  It  is  not  said 
that  we  are  made  'kings,'  a  term  nowhere 
applied  to  Christians  in  their  individual  capacity. 
We  are  made  *a  kingdom,'  yet  not,  as  some 
would  have  it,  a  kingdom  with  which  Christ  is 
invested,  but  ourselves  a  kingdom,  clothed  in  omr 
corporate  existence  with  royal  dignity  and  hononr. 
The  regal  glory  is  that  of  Him  who  has  been  set 
as  King  upon  God's  holy  hill,  but  it  extends  to 
and  glorifies  that  Body  which  is  one  with  Him. 
Only  in  her  collective  capacity,  however,  in  her 
oneness,  in  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all 
her  parts,  is  the  Church  such  a  idngdom  as  b 
here  described,  the  eternal  kingdom  of  an  eternal 
Lord,  for  '  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
brought  to  desolation'  (Matt  xii.  25).  'We,' 
says  the  Seer,  'are  not  kings,  but  a  kingdom.' 
The  relation  in  which  the  word  '  kinc;dum '  stands 
to  the  word  '  priests '  is  to  be  equally  observed. 
From  the  collective  word  we  pass  to  that  which 
describes  our  individual  position,  and  brings  out 
its  most  distinctive  and  essential  feature.  We 
are  '  priests,'  to  minister  to  one  another,  to  plead 
for  one  another  and  for  the  world,  to  set  forth 
before  those  less  favoured  than  ourselves  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God.  Not  for  our  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, for  our  own  personal  enjoyment,  has  the 
'kingdom'  been  bestowed  on  us,  but  that  we 
may  be  God's  ministers  for  the  world's  good. 
And  this  service  belongs  to  every  follower  of 
Jesus.  All  Christians  are  'a  kingdom,' but  in 
that  kingdom,  sharing  its  privileges  eech 
Christian  is  a  'priest'  The  same  thought  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  Ex.  xix.  6  (comp.  al>o  I  Pet 
ii.  9) ;  and  the  same  order  is  exhibited  in  oar 
Lord's  own  ministry.     The  glory  of  His  kingship 
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nj^ii  earth  consisted  in  His  bearing  perfect 
witness  to  the  tnitlf,  with  all  that  was  implied  in 
doing  so  (John  xviiL  37).  He  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister :  that  was  His 
glory ;  '  and  the  glory/  He  says  in  H>s  bigh- 
priestly  prayer,  '  which  Thou  ha.st  given  Me  I 
nave  given  unto  them'  (John  xvii.  22).  How 
important  to  be  reminded  of  this  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a  book  which  is  to  describe  in  such 
exalted  strains  the  triumphs  of  God's  children, 
and  from  which  they  have  so  often  gathered  pleas 
for  selfish  and  worldly  s^randisement  I 

To  One  in  Himself  so  exalted  in  His  threefold 
|;reatness  ;  to  One  who  has  done  so  much  for  us 
IB  the  threefold  actings  of  His  love,  we  may  well 
ascribe  the  glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever 
and  erer.    Amen. 

Ver.  7.  The  third  part  ofthe  Salutation  follows, 
closely  associated  with  that  Redeemer  to  whom 
the  doxology  of  the  second  part  had  been 
addressed.  The  thought  of  Jesus  is  not  exhausted 
by  the  mention  of  what  He  had  done.  Another 
great  truth  is  connected  with  Him,— that  He  will 
come  again,  to  complete  I  lis  victory,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  by  all  in  His  glory  and  His 
majesty.  Behold,  he  oometh  with  the  donda. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  clouds  are  not  the  mere 
clouds  of  the  sky,  but  those  clouds  of  Sinai,  of 
the  Shechinah,  of  the  TransBguration,  of  the 
Ascension,  which  are  the  recognised  signs  of 
Deity?  This  is  the  coming  prophesied  of  in 
Dan.  viL  13  and  Mark  xiv.  02  (also  of  Matt. 
XX vi.  64,  though  a  different  preposition  is  there 
used) ;  and  in  both  cases,  it  ou^ht  to  be  strictly 
observed,  it  is  a  coming  to  judgment. — And 
eTery  eye  shall  lee  him,  not  the  eyes  only  of 
those  who  shall  then  be  alive  upon  the  earth,  as 
it  would  thus  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
mention  of  those  who  pierced  Him,  but  the  eyes 
of  all  who,  in  any  age  and  of  any  nation,  have 
rejected  His  redemption  (cp.  what  is  said  below 
on  the  meanin<^  of  the  word  *  see  *). — Even  they 
that  pierced  him.  The  reference  is  undoubtedly 
to  John  xix.  54,  37,  and  to  Zech.  xii.  10  (cp. 
note  on  Joim  xix.  37) ;  and  this,  combined  with 
the  facts,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  prophet  the 
Jews  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole  human 
race;  that  it  was  a  Roman  soldier,  not  a  Jew, 
though  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  who  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus  as  He  hung  upon  the  cross  ;  and 
that  the  relative  employed  b  not  the  simple  but 
the  compound  relative — ^whosoever — is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  persons  referred  to  are  not  the 
Jews  only,  but  they  who  in  any  age  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Saviour's  murderers.  The  rearier  ought  not  to 
pass  these  words  without  remembering  that  the 
piercing  of  the  Saviour's  side  is  spoken  of  by 
St  John  alone  of  all  the  Evangehsts,  nay,  not 
onl^  spoken  of,  but  that  too  wiih  an  emphasis 
which  shows  how  deep  was  the  importance  he 
attached  to  it  (John  xix.  34-37).  A  clear  trace 
cf  the  importance  of  the  fact  in  the  writer's 
mind  is  likewise  presented  to  us  here.  —  And 
«U  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  waU  over 
him.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  word 
'tribes,'  the  same  word  as  that  applied  to  the 
true  Israel  in  chaps,  v.  5,  vii.  4-8,  xxi.  12. 
The  '  tribes '  of  Israel  are  the  figure  by  which 
God's  believing  people,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 


are  represented.  In  like  manner  all  unbelievers 
are  now  set  before  us  as  'tribes,*  tiie  mocking 
counterpart  of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  They  are 
the  tribes  of  the  *  earth,*  ue,  not  the  earth  m  its 
merely  neutral  sense,  but  as  opposed  to  heaven, 
as  the  scene  of  worldliness  and  evil.  Thus  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31,  *  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth ' 
are  distinguished  from  the  '  elect.'  In  neither  of 
the  two  clauses,  then,  now  under  consideration 
have  we  any  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 
The  same  persons  are  thought  of,  numerically 
and  personally,  in  both.  The  distinction  lies  in 
this,  that,  according  to  a  method  of  conception 
common  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  same  persons  are 
looked  at  first  under  a  Jewish,  and  next  under  a 
Gentile,  point  of  view.  The  Tea  which  follows 
seems  to  oe  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Himself  to 
what  had  just  been  told  of  Him  (comp.  chap, 
xxii.  20).  The  Amen  is  the  answer  of  believers 
to  the  statement  made. 

We  have  still  to  ask,  In  what  sense  shall 
all  'see'  and  'wail'?  The  latter  word  must 
determine  the  interpretation  of  the  former.  Is 
this  a  wailing  of  penitence  or  of  dismay?  or  is 
it  both,  so  that  the  wailers  embrace  aJike  the 
sinful  world  and  the  triumphant  Church?  We 
cannot  suppose  the  same  word  used  to  denote 
wailings  of  a  kind  so  entirely  distinct  from  and 
opposite  to  one  another ;  and  the  following  addi- 
tional reasons  appear  to  limit  the  wailing  spoken 
of  to  that  of  the  impenitent  and  godless  :—-(t) 
This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is 
so  used  in  chap,  xviii.  9.  (2)  Such  is  also  its 
meaning  in  that  prophecy  of  our  Lord  upon 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  moulded  (Matt  xxiv.). 
(3)  It  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the  tribes  of 
the  earth,  wnich  do  not  include  the  godly.  (4) 
Throughout  this  book  the  godly  and  ungodly  are 
separated  from  each  other.  There  is  a  gulf 
between  them  which  cannot  be  passed.  If  this 
be  the  meaning  of  the  second  clause,  that  of  the 
first  must  correspond  to  it,  and  the  '  seeing '  must 
be  that  of  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  The 
whole  sentence  thus  corresponds  with  the  object 
of  the  book,  and  the  coming  of  Jesus  is  described 
as  that  of  One  who  comes  to  overthrow  His 
adversaries  and  to  complete  His  triumph. 

Ver.  S.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  in  which  the 
emphasis  lies  upon  the  Almighty,  thus  bringing 
into  prominence  that  all-powerful  might  in  which 
Jesus  goes  forth  to  be  victorious  over  His  enemies. 
It  is  Christ,  '  the  Lord,*  who  speaks,  and  who  says 
that  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  that  He 
is  Ood  (for  we  are  not  to  read  the  two  words 
Lord  God  together)  ;  that  He  is  he  which  ia,  and 
which  was,  and  which  la  to  come ;  and  that 
all  culminates  in  His  title  the  Almighty.  To 
suppose  that  the  words  are  spoken  by  the 
Father  is  to  introduce  a  thought  not  strictly 
corresponding  to  what  precedes.  The  unity  of  the 
whole  passage  is  only  preserved  by  ascribing  them 
to  the  exalted  and  glorified  Redeemer.  The 
words  are  thus  higlily  important  as  witnessing  to 
the  tnie  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  particular  to 
His  possessing  the  same  eternity  as  the  Almighty. 

Thus,  in  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  will  come 
in  His  might  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
plans,  the  Seer  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  dercrip- 
tion  of  the  visions  which  he  had  enjoyed. 
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Chapter  I.    g-20. 

The  Introductory  Vision. 

9   T   JOHN,  who  also*  am  your  brother,  and  companion  in* 

A     tribulation,  and  in  the*  kingdom  and  *  patience  of*  Jesus  «Ia  ««i  ••► 
Christ,*  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  *  the  word  of 
ID  God,  and  for'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ*    I  was  in  the 

*  Spirit  on  the  Lord*s  day,  and*  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  *E«dt.a.«. 

11  as  of  a  'trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  ^K«-««-i» 
the  last :  and,*  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,"  and  send  it 

unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia ; "  unto  Ephesus, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thyatira,  and 

12  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea.  And 
I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.    And  being  ** 

1 3  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  ^*  Son  of  man,  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  ** 

14  with  a  golden  girdle.  His  head  and  his  hairs  '*  were  white  like 
''wool,"  as  white"  as  snow ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  i^dm-w.^ 

15  fire ;  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine"  brass,  as  if  they**  burned  in 

a  furnace;   and  his  voice  as  the  sound"  of  many  'waters.  *»».««-♦ 

16  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his  mouth 
went**  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  :  **  and  his  countenance  tuos^ 

17  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.'^  And  when  I  saw  him,  I 
fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.    And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me, 

18  saying  unto  me,**  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last:  /  am 
he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, Amen  ;    and  have  **  the   keys  of  hell  and  01  death.*' 

19  Write**  the  things  which  thou   hast  seen,**  and   the  things 

20  which  are,**  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter;'*  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in "  my  right 
hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are 
the**  angels  of  the  seven  churches:  and  the  seven**  candle- 
sticks which  thou  sawest  **  are  the  seven  churches, 

1  onUt  also  *  and  fellow-partaker  in  the  *  omit  in  the 

*  which  are  in         •  omit  Christ  *  because  of  '  omit  for 

•  add  I  •  omit  from  I  am  .  .  .  and,  '•  roll 
**  omit  which  are  in  Asia                  "  having                       *•  a 
^^  and  girt  round  at  the  breasts        ^*  And  his  head  and  hairs 

*•  were  white  as  white  wool  *'  omit  as  white  "  white  *•  omit  if  they 
M  a  voice  **  omit  went  **  a  sword  two-edged,  sharp,  proceeding  forth 
■•  omit  was  ■*  power  *•  omit  unto  me 

**  after  the  last :  read^  and  the  Living  One ;  and  1  became  dead,  and,  behold, 
I  am  alive  for  evermore ;  and  I  have  '^  keys  of  death  and  Hades 

••  add  therefore  *•  sawest  ••  both  the  things  which  arc 

*^  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things  **  upon 

•*  omit  the  •*  omit  seven  ••  omit  which  thou  sawest 
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Contents.  We  are  introduced  to  a  ▼ision  of 
the  Saviour,  in  that  light  in  which  He  is  peculiarly 
presented  to  as  in  the  Apocalvpse — ^the  Head  of 
Hts  Churchy  the  great  High  Priest  and  King  of 
His  people.  From  Htm  the  Seer  receives  the 
commission  to  deliver  His  message  to  the  Church. 

Ver.  9.  Again  the  apocalyptic  writer,  after  the 
manner  of  the  prophets,  especially  Daniel,  names 
himself  (comp.  Dan.  vii  15,  viiL  I,  15,  ix.  2,  x.  2, 
zii.  5).  But  he  is  not  on^  a  prophet :  he  is  not 
less  personally  concerned  than  those  to  wh  m  he 
writes  in  the  revelation  which  he  is  t  >  declare. 
He  is  their  brother,  and  he  is  a  fellow-partaker 
with  them  in  the  things  of  which  he  speaks.  In 
what  a  touching  light  does  St.  John  thus  present 
himself  to  the  afflicted  Church  !  But  the  words 
which  he  uses  are  more  than  touching.  They 
take  for  granted  that  all  who  read  are  feeling  as 
acutely  as  himself ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that,  unless  we  either  are  or  put  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  into  his  position,  we  shall 
never  understand  the  book.  For  an  afflicted 
Church,  and  not  for  a  Church  in  worldly  pro- 
sperity and  ease,  it  has  its  meaning.  The  things 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  are  three  in  number,  and 
they  are  bound  together  into  one  conception, 
although  the  first  is  the  main  particular  to  be 
dwelt  on,  the  other  two  being  only  additional  and 
explicative  (comp.  on  John  xiv.  6).  The  first  is 
tribulation,  'the  tribulation'  through  which  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  in  every  age  must  pass ; 
but  the  mention  of  it  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
kingdom,  the  present,  not  the  future  kingdom ; 
and  the  patience,  the  stedfast  endurance  which 
holds  out  to    the    end    amidst  all  sorrow,   the 

Ktience  of  which  we  are  so  strikingly  told  by  our 
>rd  in  Luke  xxi.  19,  that  in  it  we  shall '  win  our 
souls'  (later  reading;  comp.  Revised  Version). 
I'hese,  too,  are  in  Jeena,— not '  of '  Jesus  as  if  onl^ 
His  spirit  were  made  ours,  nor  'for'  Jesus  as  if 
only  we  were  suffering  and  rejoicing  and  enduring 
for  His  sake,  but  '  in '  Him,  believers  being  one 
with  Him,  and  therefore  partakers  of  His  trials, 
His  royalty,  and  His  heavenly  strength.— Wat ; 
literally,  '  became,'  passed  into,  an  expre-sion,  be 
it  noted,  that  supports,  though  it  could  not  have 
originated,  the  tradition  of  the  writer's  banish- 
ment.— In  the  ide  that  ia  called  Fatmos,  a  small 
and  barren  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  such  as  those 
to  which  it  was  customary  at  that  period  to  banish 
prisoners.  To  this  island  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  St.  John  was  exiled  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Domitian,  and  the  following  words  are 
in  harmony  with  the  supposition  that  this  was  the 
explanation  of  his  being  there.— Because  of  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesoa.  The 
*  word  of  God '  is  that  which  comes  from  God, 
the  '  testimony  of  Jesus '  that  which  is  given  by 
Jesus ;  but  they  cannot  be  limited  here,  as  at  ver.  2, 
to  the  revelaaon  of  this  book  (comp,  also  chaps, 
vi.  9,  XX.  4).  All  revelation  may  be  so  described. 
Ver.  la  Waa;  literally,  '  became,' see  on  ver.  9. 
It  was  not  his  ordinary  condition  (comp.  Ezek. 
ii.  2). — In  the  spizit.  The  expression  occurs  four 
times  in  the  book,  each  time  at  a  great  crisis  in  the 
development  of  the  visions  (chaps.  L  10,  iv.  2, 
xvii.  3,  xxL  10).  It  denotes  removal  in  thought 
from  this  material  scene,  elevation  into  the  higher 
r«[ion  of  spiritual  realities,  transportation  into  the 
midst  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  invisible 
world.— On  the  Iiord's  day.  Certainly  not  the  last 
day,  the  great  day  of  judgment,  known  in  the  New 


Testament  by  a  different  opression,  'the  day  of 
the  Lord,'  and  before  whicti,  not  on  which,  the 
events  of  the  Apocalypse  take  place,  but  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (comp.  the  expression  used  by  St. 
Paul,  'the  Lord's  Supper,'  in  i  Cor.  xL  20). 
Yet  the  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
desip[nation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  its 
distinction  from  the  others.  The  nature  and 
character  of  the  day  are  to  be  kept  particularly  in 
view.  It  is  the  day  of  the  'Lord,'  the  risen  and 
glorified  Lord,  the  day  \A  Him  who,  thus  risen 
and  glorified,  had  founded  that  Church  against 
which  no  enemies  shall  prevail.  Wrapt  therefore 
in  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  this  Lord ;  not 
simply  with  the  peaceful  influences  of  the  day  of 
rest  diffused  over  his  soul,  but  dwelling  amidst 
the  thoughts  of  that  authority  and  power  which 
are  possessed  by  the  risen  Jesus  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  St.  John  receives  the  revelation 
which  is  here  communicated  to  him. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward  circumstances  of  the  Seer ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  correspond  closelv  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Lord  Himself.  St  John  is  at  once 
in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  of  exaltation.  He 
has  the  marks  of  suffering  upon  him,  but  he  is 
also  in  possession  of  a  glory  which  enables  him  to 
triumph  over  suffering  :  he  is  '  in  Jesus.' 

The  vision  follows,  and  the  first  part  of  it  b  the 
hearing  of  a  great  voice  aa  of  a  trumpet.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trumpet  spoken  of  is 
that  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  S/tophctr^  the  trumpet  of  war  and 
judgment  (see  more  fully  on  chap.  viii.  2),  not 
the  trumpet  of  festal  proclamation ;  therefore 
not  merely  (as  most  commentators)  one  with  a 
strong  and  clear  sound,  but  with  a  sound  inspiring 
awe  and  terror,  and  corresponding  in  this  respect 
to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Lord  in 
the  further  details  of  the  vision. 

Ver.  II.  The  first  clauses  of  the  verse  in  the 
Authorised  Version  must  be  removed,  and  the 
words  of  the  voice  begin  with  what  tiion  Meat 
write  in  a  roll.  Under  the  '  seeing  *  is  included 
all  that  is  to  be  written  in  the  roll,  not  merely 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii. ;  and  the  command  to  write  is 
so  given  in  the  original  as  to  show  that  it  is 
urgent,  and  that  it  must  be  obeyed  at  once  (chaps, 
i  19,  ii.  I,  8,  12,  18,  iil  I,  7,  14,  xiv.  13,  xix.  9, 
xxi.  5). — When  the  roll  is  written  it  b  to  be  sent 
unto  the  seven  ohnrchea  which  are  named. 
These  are  the  seven  churches  alreadv  spoken  of  in 
ver.  4,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  they  represent  the  universal  Church  in  all 
countries  and  ages;  for  (i)  The  Apocalypse  is 
designed  for  all  Christians  (chap.  i.  3) ;  (2)  There 
were  other  churches  in  Asia  at  the  time,  at  all 
events  those  of  Magnesia  and  Tralles,  probably 
those  also  of  Colossse  and  Hierapolis.  These 
two  latter  cities  had  indeed  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  before  the  Apocalypse  was  penned, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  their  churches 
had  been  wholly  destroyed,  or  that,  if  destroyed 
for  a  time,  they  might  not  have  been  restored. 
Although,  however,  there  were  thus  more  than 
seven  churches  in  Asia,  this  book,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  addressed  not  to  seven,  but  to  '  the ' 
seven  (ver.  4).  (3)  We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  the  number  seven,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  apparently  nowhere 
in  its  merely  hteral  sense.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  typically  understood,  as  an 
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emblem  of  the  unity,  amidst  mantfoldness,  of  that 
Church  with  which  God  makes  His  covenant 
(4)  The  character  in  which  the  Redeemer  b  pre- 
sented to  these  seven  churches  consists  of  a 
summary  of  ^particulars  which  are  afterwards 
applied  separately  to  the  seven  churches  in  chaps. 
iL  and  iii.  But  the  summary  represents  Tesus  as 
a  whole ;  and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
seven  churches  constitute  a  whole  also.  (5)  The 
symbolism  of  the  whole  book  is  thus  preserved. 
On  any  other  supposition  than  that  we  have  here 
a  representation  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  must  be  regarded  as  simply 
historical,  and  the  harmony  of  Uie  Apocalypse  is 
destroyed. 

Ver.  12.  The  Seer  naturally  turns  to  see  ;  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  his  eyes  as  the  outer 
circle  of  the  vision  is  aeTen  golden  oandlesticka, 
each  of  them  like  the  golden  candlestick  of  the 
Tabernacle.  That  we  have  seven  candlesticks 
instead  of  one  points  to  the  richness  and  fulness 
of  the  New  Testament  Dispensation  in  its  contrast 
with  the  Old.  The  idea  that  we  have  before  us 
only  one  candlestick  with  seven  branches  is  to  be 
rejected  as  alike  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
St.  John  and  with  the  symbolism  of  the  book. 
It  is,  besides,  wholly  unnecessary  to  think  of  only 
one  candlestick  for  the  sake  of  unity.  The 
number  seven  is  not  less  expressive  of  unity  than 
unity  itself. 

Ver.  13.  We  have  beheld  the  contents  of  the 
outer  circle  ;  but  there  is  something  more  glorious 
within.  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks is  One,  not  walking  as  in  chap.  ii.  I,  but 
standing,  who  is  like  vnto  a  Son  of  man,  i.e, 
appears  in  human  likeness.  As  in  chap.  xiv.  14, 
and  John  v.  27,  the  article  '  the '  is  awanting,  and 
ought  not  to  be  supplied.  Besides  which,  the 
whole  description  shows  that  it  is  the  Son  of  man 
Himself,  not  One  '  like  unto '  Him,  that  is  seen. 
Yet  St.  John  does  not  say,  *  I  saw  the  Son  of 
man,'  for  it  is  not  in  reality,  but  in  vision,  that  he 
sees  the  Lord. 

In  the  description  given,  the  first  thing  men- 
tioned is  the  Saviour's  garb,  a  gannent  down  to 
the  foot  The  description  of  Gabriel  in  Dan. 
X.  5  (comp.  also  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  il)  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  robe  spoken  of.  It 
was  a  long  white  linen  garment  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  worn  by  priests,  or  (i  Sam.  xv.  27)  by 
kings.  It  was  thus  not  only  a  priestly  but  a  royal 
robe. — In  addition  to  this,  the  person  seen  was 
girt  round  at  the  breaata  with  a  golden  giidle. 
The  supposition  is  often  entertained  that  the  place 
of  this  girdle,  so  much  higher  than  the  loins, 
indicates  not  action,  but  rest  from  toil  It  may 
be  greatly  doubted  if  such  a  supposition  is  correct. 
The  girding  referred  to  in  Luke  xii.  35  presents 
no  proper  analogy  to  that  now  mentioned,  being 
the  girding  up  at  the  loins  of  the  robe  itself,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  flowing  to  the  feet.  Here  the  girdle 
has  no  connection  with  the  loins  ;  and  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  that  worn  by  the  priests  vhen 
engaged  in  sacrifice.  We  learn  from  Josefthus 
(comp.  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Btble^  ii.  p.  702) 
that  at  such  times  it  was  their  practice  to  wear 
a  giidle  about  the  body  just  below  the  arm-pits. 
Ihe  Son  of  man,  therefore,  is  not  here  at  rest, 
but  is  engaged  in  discharging  the  functions,  in  hat- 
ever  they  are,  which  belong  to  Him  as  a  Priest 
for  ever.  In  chap.  xv.  6  the  angels  with  the 
seven   last   plagues   are   described  as  similarly 


girt.  The  priestly  girdle  under  the  Law  was  ooly 
of  linen  embroidered  with  gold  (Ex.  xxviiL  8). 
Here  it  b  'golden,*  that  is,  wholly  of  gold  in 
order  to  indicate  the  high  dignity  of  the  wearer 
and  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  blessings  He 
bestows.  The  important  question  has  stili  to  be 
asked,  whether  in  this  dress  we  are  to  see  the 
emblem  only  of  priestly  or  of  both  kingly  and 
priestly  power,  if  we  consider  ( i )  That  the  n&oce 
peculiar  articles  of  the  priests'  dress,  sach  as  the 
mitre  and  the  ephod,  are  not  spoken  of,  but  only^ 
such  as  were  common  to  both  priests  and  kings  ; 
(2)  That  in  Dan.  x.  5  and  Isa.  xxii.  21  we  have 
the  same  specification  associated  with  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  and  governmental  rather  than  the 
priestly  ofhce ;  and  (3)  That  the  idea  of  kingiy 
power  b  embodied  in  those  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  are  yet  to  follow,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  We  have 
before  us  not  only  a  Priest  but  a  King,  One  who 
is  already  a  Priest  upon  His  throne,  a  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedec  But  the  thought  of  the 
King  is  prominent. 

Vers.  14,  15.  From  the  dress  the  Seer  now 
proceeds  to  some  characteristics  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Him  whom  he  beholds  in  vision. 
Bifl  head  and  hain  were  white  aa  white 
wool,  aa  now.  The  head  is  not  the  fore- 
head, but,  as  appears  from  the  omission  of  the 
personal  pronoun  when  the  hair  is  mentioned, 
simply  the  head,  with  more  especial  reference 
to  the  hair ;  and  the  white  wool  and  the  snow- 
are  emblems  of  purity  and  holiness  (comp.  Pa;. 
Ii.  7  ;  Isa.  L  18),  not  of  old  age.— Hia  eyea  wota 
aa  a  flame  of  fixe,  penetrating  into  every  dark 
recess  of  sin,  not  only  discovering  sin,  but  con> 
suming  it— And  hia  feet  like  unto  white  hzaaa 
burned  in  a  fnmaoe.  The  word  here  used  for 
'  white  brass '  is  found  elsewhere  only  at  chap.  ii. 
18  of  this  book,  where  the  part  of  the  descrifKioa 
now  given  is  again  made  use  of.  It  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  technical  .word  of  the  workers  in 
brass  employed  about  Ephesus;  or,  what  is  still 
more  probable,  it  may  have  been  a  mystical  word 
compounded  by  the  Seer  himself,  who  would 
express,  by  its  partly  Greek  partly  Hebrew  com- 
position, that  from  the  treading  of  these  burning 
teet  no  ungodly  of  any  nation  shall  escape. — 
Lastly,  Ana  his  Toice  aa  a  Toice  of  many 
waters.  The  connection  in  chaps,  xiv.  2,  xix.  ^ 
between  'many  waters'  and  'thunderings'  at 
once  points  out  the  meaning  of  tliis  figure.  The 
voice  is  not  simply  loud  and  clear,  but  of  irre- 
sistible strength  and  power,  a  voice  the  rebuke  of 
which  no  enemy  shall  t>e  able  to  withstand.  AU 
the  features  of  the  description,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  those  of  majesty,  terror,  and  judgment, — 
absolute  purity,  penetrating  and  consuming  fire» 
the  white  heat  of  brass  raised  to  its  highest 
temperature  in  the  furnace,  the  awful  sound  of 
many  waters. 

Ver.  16.  From  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  Seer  now  passes  to  His  equip* 
ment  for  His  work,  and  that  in  three  particulars. 
And  he  had  in  his  tight  hand  seven  staza.  In 
the  writings  of  St.  John  the  verb  'to  have' 
denotes  possession,  and  the  '  right  hand '  is  the 
hand  of  power,  so  that  the  Lord  is  here  repre- 
sented as  possessing  these  seven  stars,  for  their 
rule,  protection,  and  guidance  :  *  No  one  shall 
pluck  them  out  of  My  hand '  (John  x.  28).  The 
stars  are  grasped  *  in '  His  huid,  to  denote  that 
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they  are  His  property.     When  the  idea  is  varied 
in  ver.  20,  the  preposition  is  also  changed, — they 
axe  then  not  'in    but  'upon'  his  hand.     The 
seven  stars  are  further  explained  in  ver.  20  to  be 
*  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  *  (sec  on  that 
verse). — The  second  particular  mentioned  b  that 
of  the  sword.    Oat  of  Ida  month  a  sword,  two- 
edged,  sharp,  proceeding  forth.     The  order  of 
the  words  in  the  original,  and  the  love  of  the 
Seer  for  the  number  three^  seems  to  make  it 
desirable  to   understand   'proceeding  forth'  as 
mn  attribute  of  the  sword  parallel  to  the  other 
two,  instead  of  connecting  it  directly  with  its 
noun  in  the  sense,  '  out  of  his  mouth  proceeded 
forth  a  sharp,  two-edged  sword.'    The  word  here 
translated  '  sword '  occurs  six  times  in  the  Apo- 
calypse (chaps,  i.  16,  iL  12,  16,  vi.  8,  xix.  15,  21), 
and  only  once  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
(Lake  ii.  35),  but  it  is  very  frequently  used  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  particu- 
larly in  Ezekiel.     In  Ezek.  v.  i  it  is  associated 
with  the  attribute  'sharp.'    In  Ps.  cxlix.    6  we 
have  it  connected  with  tlie  epithet  'two-edged' 
or  two-mouthed,   the  edge  of  the  sword  l^ing 
considered  as  its  mouth  by  which  it  devours  (Isa. 
L    20;    cp.    Heb.    xi.     34,    where    the    plural 
'  mouths '  of  the  Greek  leads  to  the  thought  of 
the    two    edges).     The    use    of   this    figure    in 
Scripture  justifies  the  idea  that  there  is  here  a 
reference  to  the  Word  of  God  which  proceeds  out 
of  His  mouth  (Eph.  vi.   17  ;  Heb.  iv.  12) ;  but 
there  is  no  thought  of  'comforting'     r  of  'the 
grace    and    saving    power    of   the  Word.'    Its 
destroying  power  is  alone  in  view,   that  power 
by  which  it  judges,  convicts,  and  condemns  the 
wicked.     *  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod 
of  His  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  His  lips 
shall    He   slay    the   wicked'    (Isa.    xL    4;  cp. 
John  xiL  48).     Hence,  accordingly,  the  various 
epithets    here    applied    to  the    sword,   all    cal- 
culated to  emphasize  its   destroying   power,  — 
two-edged,   sharp,   proceeding    forth,  the  latter 
denoting  that  it  is  not  at  rest,  but  in  the  act  of 
coming    forth    to    execute    its  work. — And  his 
countenance  as  the  ton  shineth  in  his  power. 
The  third  particular  of  Christ's  equipment.     We 
might  have  expected  this  particular  to  be  connected 
with  the  previous  group  describing  the  appearance 
of  the  Lord.     Its  introduction  now  as  a  part  of 
Christ's  equipment  leads  directly  t  ^  the  conclusion 
tiiat  we  are  to  dwell  mainly  upon  the  power  of 
the  sun's  rays  as  they  proceed  directly  from  that 
luminary.      Hence,  also,  in  all  probability  the 
particular  Greek  word  used  for  '  countenance,' — 
not  so  much  the  face  as  the  appearance  of  the 
fiioe,  the  light  streaming  from  it     The  sun  is 
thought  of  not  at  his  rising,  but  in  his  utmosf 
strength,   with  the  scorching,  intolerable  power 
which  marks  him  in  the  East  at  noonday. 

It  thus  appears  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  description,  the  '  Son  of  man '  is  one  who 
comes  to  judgment  To  Him  all  judgment  has 
been  committed  (John  v.  22,  27),  and  the  time 
has  arrived  when  He  shall  take  unto  Him  His 
preat  power  and  reign.  Nor  are  we  to  ask  how 
It  is  possible  that  this  should  be  the  prominent 
aspect  of  the  Lord  in  a  book  intended  to 
strengthen  and  console  His  Church.  That  God 
b  a  God  of  judgment  is  everywhere  throughout 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  the  com- 
fort of  the  righteous.  They  are  now  oppressed, 
but  eze  long  they  shall  be  vindicated  ;  and  there 


shall  be  a  recompense  unto  those  that  trouble 
them. 

Vers.  17,  18.  The  effect  of  the  vbion  upon  the 
Seer  is  now  described.  I  fell,  he  8a3rs,  at  nis  feet 
as  dead  (cp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  20 ;  Isa.  vL  5 ;  Ezek. 
i.  28 ;  Dan.  viiL  17,  x.  7,  8 ;  Luke  v,  8).  The 
effect  upon  the  present  occasion  is,  however, 
greater  than  on  any  of  those  referred  to  in  these 
other  passages.  It  corresponds  to  the  greater 
^lory  that  has  been  witnessed.  But  St.  John  is 
immediately  restored  both  by  act  and  word.  For 
the  act  cp.  Dan.  viii.  18,  x.  10,  18 ;  for  the 
word.  Matt  xiv.  27  ;  Luke  v.  10^  xiL  32  ;  John 
vi.  20,  xii.  15.  The  right  hand  is  the  all- 
powerful  hand  in  which  the  churches  are  held 
(ver.  16) ;  and  no  doubt  the  Seer  is  at  the  same 
time  set  upon  his  feet  (cp.  Ezek.  i.  28,  iL  I,  2). 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Redeemer  further 
reveals  Himself  as  the  Lord  who  through 
humiliation  and  death  had  attained  to  glory  and 
victory.  In  the  words  in  which  He  does  so, 
readiing  to  the  end  of  ver.  18,  it  seems  to  be 
generally  allowed  that  we  have  three  clauses,  but 
commentators  differ  as  to  their  arrangement. 
Without  discussing  the  opinions  of  other.,  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  best  distribution 
appears  to  be  as  follows  : — (i)  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last  and  the  Living  One ;  (2)  and  I  became 
dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore ;  (3) 
and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades. 
(I)  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  (cp.  ver.  8,  ii.  8, 
xxlL  13).  1 1  is  the  Divine  attribute  of  eternal  and 
unchangeable  existence  that  is  spoken  of ;  not  I 
am  the  first  in  glory,  the  last  in  humiliation,  but 
I  am  the  One  preceding  all,  embracing  all,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  in  whom  all  things 
consist,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever 
(cp.  Isa.  xlL  4,  xliv.  6,  xlviii.  12),  and  the 
laring  One.  He  is  not  merely  alive,  but  He 
has  life  in  Himself,  self-possessed,  absolute  life 
(John  i.  4,  V.  26).  Thus  in  these  epithets  we 
have  the  Divine,  eternal  pre-existence  of  the 
Son,  what  He  was  before  the  Eternal  '  Word 
became  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us.'  (2) 
I  became  dead.  The  Divine  Son  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  stooped  as  man  to 
death  itself.  All  this  is  included  in  'became.' 
— And  behold,  I  am  alive  for  eyermore,  words 
which  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  those 
immediatel]r  preceding  them ;  for,  according  to 
the  conception  of  St  John,  the  Resurrection  and 
Glorification  of  our  Lord  are  to  be  taken  along 
with  His  humiliation  as  parts  of  one  great  whole 
(cp.  note  on  John  xx.  under  Contents).  We  are 
thus  carried  a  step  further  forward  than  in  the 
previous  part  of  our  Lord's  declaration  of 
Himself.  (3)  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and 
of  Hades.  The  two  words  '  death '  and  '  Hades ' 
are  combined,  as  in  chap.  xx.  13,  14,  and  both 
are  conceived  of  as  a  fortress  or  place  of  imprison- 
ment Hence  the  figure  cf  the  'keys'  (Isa. 
xxxviiu  10;  Matt  xvL  18;  cp.  also  chap.  ix.  i, 
XX.  I).  Neither  'death'  nor  '  Hades  '  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  neutral  sense.  The  one  is 
not  simply  death,  but  death  as  a  terrible  power 
from  which  the  righteous  have  escaped;  the 
other  is  a  region  peopled,  not  by  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  but  by  those  alone  who 
have  not  conquered  death.  Both  words  thus 
describe  the  condition  of  all  who  are  out  of 
Christ,  and  are  not  partakers  of  His  victory. 
Yet,  however  they  may  be  opposed  to  Him,  lie 
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has  the  keys  of  the  prison  withio  which  they  are 
confined ;  He  can  Keep  them  there,  or  He  can 
deliver  them  at  His  will.  I'he  third  part  of  the 
declaration  thus  carries  ut  fiirther  than  the 
second,  and  introduces  us  to  the  thought  of 
Christ's  everlasting  and  glorious  rule  as  King  in 
Zion.  All  the  three  parts  appropriately  follow 
the  words  •  Fear  not.*  They  tell  of  the  Divine 
pre-existence  of  the  Son ;  of  death  endured  but 
conquered  in  His  Resurrection;  of  irresistible 
power  now  exercis^ed  over  Hb  and  the  Church's 
enemies.  Thc^  are  thus  supplementary  to  the 
description  which  had  been  given  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  versL  13-16,  and  they  include  a  revelation 
of  the  fact  that  He  who  b  judgment  to  Hb  enemies 
b  mercy  to  His  own. 

Ver.  19L  Write  theiefora,  not  simply  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  'write'  of  ver.  11,  or  because  the 
apostle  has  recovered  from  hb  fear,  but  'Write, 
seeing  that  I  am  what  I  have  now  revealed  Myself 
to  be.'  The  following  clauses  of  thb  verse  are 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  very  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  r^arding  tliem. 
Here  it  b  only  possible  to  remark  that  the  thing! 
which  then  laweet,  although  most  naturally 
referred  to  the  vUion  of  vers.  10-18,  are  not 
necessarily  confined  to  what  concerns  Jesus  in 
Himsdf,  In  these  verses  He  b  described  as  the 
Head  of  Hb  Church,  as  One  who  has  Hb  Church 
summed  up  in  Him;  and  we  are  thus  led  not 
merely  to  the  thought  of  Hb  individuality,  but  to 
that  of  the  fortunes  of  Hb  people.  Thb  being  so, 
the  following  clauses  of  the  verse  are  to  be 
.  regarded  as  a  resolution  of  the  vision  into  the 
two  parts  in  which  it  finds  its  application  to  the 
hbtory  of  the  Church,  so  that  we  ought  to  trans- 
late both  the  thing!  which  are,  end  the  thinge 
which  ehall  oome  to  peas  after  theae  thinge. 
'The  things  which  are'  then  give  expression  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  as  she 
follows  her  Lord  in  humilbtion  and  suffering  in 
the  world ;  '  the  things  which  shall  come  to  pass 
after  these  things'  to  the  glory  that  awaits  her 
when,  all  her  tnab  over,  she  shall  enter  upon  her 
reward  in  the  world  to  come.  The  verse,  there- 
fore, consists  of  two  parts  rather  than  three, 
although  the  second  part  b  again  divided  into 
twa  There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  rendering  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  *  what 
they  are '  instead  of  '  the  things  which  are.'  The 
plural  verb  in  that  clause  b  better  accounted  for 
oy  the  thought  of  the  mingled  condition,  partly 
sorrow  and  defeat,  partly  joy  and  triumph,  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  while  hereafter  it  shall  be 
wholly  joy  and  wholly  triumph. 

Ver.  2a  The  myatery  of  the  stem  which  thon 
■aweat  npon  my  right  head.  It  b  generally 
agreed  that  the  word  *  mystery  *  here  depends  on 
'write,'  and  that  it  b  in  apposition  with  the 
'things  which  thou  sawest'  The  word  denotes 
what  man  cannot  know  by  hb  natural  powers,  or 
without  the  help  of  Divine  revelation.  It  occurs 
again  in  chaps,  x.  7,  xviL  5,  7 ;  and  its  use  there, 
as  well  as  its  present  context,  forbids  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  refers  merely  to  they^K/  that  the  seven 
stars  are  angeb  of  the  seven  churches,  or  that  the 
seven  candlesticks  are  seven  churches.  It  includes 
the  whole  history  and  fortunes  of  these  churches. 
All  that  concerns  them  b  a  part  of  the  '  mystery ' 
which  b  now  to  be  written,  and  which  the  saints 
shall  understand,  though  the  world  cannot.  We 
may  further  notice  that,  in  the  second  clause  of 
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the  first  half  of  thb  verse,  and  the  eeren  golden 
candlestickB,  the  last  word  b  not,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  dependent  upon  *  mystery.*     Ii  b 
in  the  accusative  not  the  genitive  case ;  and  wouki 
thus  seem  to  depend  upon  the  verb  '  sawest,'  and 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  first  clause,  though  closely 
connected  with  it  (comp.  John  ii.  12,  xiv.  6).     It 
so,  the  '  seven  stars '  are  the  prominent  part  of  the 
mysteiy,  thus  illustrating  the  unity  of  the  Church 
with  the  Saviour  Himsdf,  for  He  b  '  the  br^t, 
the  morning  star  *  (chap.  xxiL  16).     Further  also 
we  may  notice  the  *  upon '  prefixed  to  *  my  right 
hand '  instead  of  '  in '  as  in  ver.  16.     Surely,  in 
spite  of  the  commentators,  there  b  a  difference. 
The  Seer  beholds  the  churches  'in'  the  hand  of 
their  Lord  as  His  absolute  property  and  in  His 
safe  keeping.     The  Lord  Himself  beholds  them 
'upon*  Hb  right  hand,  in  a  more  upright  and 
independent  position:  they  are  churches  which 
He  b  about  to  send  forth  to  stru^le  in  Hb  place. 
An  explanation  of  what  the  stars  and  the  candle- 
sticks are  b  now  given.     The  seven  etais  an 
angela  of  the  seven  ehnichea.     It  seems  doubt- 
ful if  stars  are  'in  all  the  typical  language  of 
Scripture    symbols    of    lordship    and    authority 
ecclesiastical  or  civil '  (Trench).     They  are  often 
emblems  of  light  (Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Ps.  cxIviiL  3 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  35  ;  Ezek.  xxxiL  7 ;  I^n.  xii.  3 ;  Joel 
li.  10,  iii.  15 ;  2  PeL  i.  19 ;  Rev.  ii.  28,  xxii.  16), 
so  that  it  cannot  at  least  be  inferred  firom  the  use 
of  the  word  that  the  'angels'  are  persons  in 
authority.     What  they  are  is  more  doubtful,  and 
the  most  various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
r^rding  them.    Several  of  these  may  be  set  askle 
without   much   difficulty.     They   are    not    ideal 
messen^rs  of  the  churches,  supposed  to  be  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Seer.      He  would  then  have 
replied  by  them,  not  to  them.     They  are  not  the 
ofnciab  known  as  angeb  or  messengen  of  the 
synagogue.     Such  an  office  is  too  suU>rdinate  to 
answer  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  there  b  no 
proof  that  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church.     The^  are  not  the  guardian  angels  of  the 
churches,  for,  mstead  of  protecting,  they  represent 
the  churches,  and  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  epbtlcs 
which  follow  as  chargeable  with  their  sins.    Two 
interpretations  remain  of  wider  currency  or  of 
higher  authority.     They  are  thought  to  be  the 
Bbhops  or  presiding  ministers  of  the  churches 
But,  even  supposing  that  the  Epbcopal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  at  this  early  date  could  be 
established  on  other  grounds,  '  it  b  difficult  to  see 
how  a  personage  whose  name  (angel,  one  sent 
forth)  implies  departure  from  a  pwrticular  locality 
should  be  identified  with  the  resident  governor  d 
the  Church '  (Sanl  of  Tarsus,  p.  143) ;  nor  could 
a  Bishop  be  appropriately  commended  for  the 
virtues,  or  condemned  for  the  sins,  of  hb  flock. 
The  interpretation  of  some  of  the  oldest  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  b  the  best.     Angels 
of  a  church  are  a  method  of  expressing  the  church 
itself,  the  church  being  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
concentrated  in  its  angel  or  messenger.     In  other 
words,  the  angel  of  a  church  is  the  moral  image  of 
the  church  as  it  strikes  the  eye  of  the  obsen-er, 
that  presentation  of  itself  which  it  sends  up  to  the 
view  of  its  King  and  Governor.     There  is  much 
in  the  style  of  thought  marking  the  Apocalypse  to 
favour  thb  view,  for  the  leading  persons  spoken  ol 
in  the  book,  and  even  the  different  departments 
of  nature  referred  to  in  it,  have  each  its  '  angel ' 
God  proclaims  Hb  judgments  by  angeb  (chaps 
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ziv.  6,  8,  9,  xviL  i,  xviil  I,  21);  He  executes 
them  by  angels  (chaps.  viiL  a,  xr.  1,6);  He  seals 
His  own  by  angels  (chap,  vil  3) ;  He  even  addresses 
the  Son  by  an  angel  (chap,  xiv.  15).  The  Son  in 
like  manner  acts  by  an  angel  (chap.  xx.  i) ;  and 
Tcreals  His  truth  by  an  angel  (chaps,  i.  I,  xxii. 
6^  16).  Michael  has  his  angels  (chap.  xii.  7) ;  the 
dragon  has  his  angels  (chap.  xii.  7,  9) ;  the  waters, 
fire,  the  winds,  and  the  abyss  have  each  its  angel 
(chaps.  xvL  5,  xiv.  18,  viL  I,  ix.  ii).  In  some  of. 
these  instances  it  may  be  said  that  the  angels  are 
real  beings,  but  in  others  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
think  so.  The  method  of  expression  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  idea  that  everything  has  its  angel, 
its  messenger  by  whom  it  communicates  its  feel- 
ings, and  through  whom  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  external  world.  The  angels  here  spoken  of 
are,  therefore,  not  so  much  ideal  representatives 
of  the  churches,  as  a  mode  of  thougnt  by  which 
the  churches  are  conceived  of  when  they  pass  out 
of  their  absolute  condition  into  intercourse  with, 
and  action  upon,  others.  Perhaps  the  same  mode 
of  spoking  may  be  seen  in  Dan.  x.  20,  21,  xii.  I, 
where  Persia  and  Grecia  are  represented  by 
angels. 

With  the  view  now  taken  the  equivalent  desig* 
nation  'stars'  agrees  mudi  better  than  the  sup- 
position that  these  stars  are  persons  in  authority. 


When  it  is  said  of  the  Son  of  man  that  He  has 
the  'seven  stars  upon  His  right  hand,'  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  think  that  we  have  here  a  symbol 
of  the  churches  themselves  than  of  their  nilers ; 
and  in  chap.  xii.  i  the  twelve  stars  are  not  per- 
sons, the  number  twelve  being  simply  the  number 
of  the  Church.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  as  an 
objection  to  the  above  reasoning,  that  it  is  imme- 
diately added  in  this  verse  that  the  oandlestioka 
are  the  seven  chnrohes,  and  that  we  shall 
thus  have  two  figures  for  the  same  object  But 
between  the  figures  there  is  an  instructive  differ- 
ence confirmatory  of  all  that  has  been  said; 
for  the  '  star '  represents  the  Church  as  she  gives 
light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  as  she  shines 
before  the  world  for  the  world's  good  ;  the  candle- 
stick represents  her  as  having  her  Divine  life 
nourished  in  the  secr^ft  place  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Most  High.  The  one  is  the  Church  in  action, 
the  other  the  Church  in  her  inner  life ;  and  hence, 
probably,  the  mention  of  the  former  before  the 
latter,  for  throughout  the  Apocalypse  it  is  with  - 
the  working,  struggling  Churcn  that  we  have  to  do. 
Hence  also  in  ver.  13  the  Son  of  man  is  '  in  the 
midst  of  the  candlesticks;*  while  the  stars  are 
'  upon  His  right  hand '  (ver.  20),  the  hand  that  is 
stretched  out  for  acting  and  for  nunifesting  His 
glory  to  the  world. 


CHAPS.  IL,  III.— THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 
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Chapter  II.    1-7. 
I.  TAe  Epistle  to  Ephesus. 

1  T  INTO  the  angel  of  the  church  of*  Ephesus  write;  These 

vJ      things  saith  'he  that  holdeth'the  seven  stars  in  his  «ai.Lte.s(x 
right  hand,  who'  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 

2  candlesticks;  I  know  *thy  works,  and  thy  labour,*  and  thy*  *iThet.i.3. 
patience,  and  how*  thou  canst  not  'bear  them  which  are'  *Pi.^ 
evil  :•  and  thou  hast  tried*  them  which  say  they  are  **  apostles, 

3  'and  "  are  not,  and  hast  found  "  them  liars : "  and  hast  borne,  ^/a^ixx. 30; 
and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  laboured,  and 

4  hast  not  fainted.**     Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat^  against 

5  thee,  because"  thou  hast  left^'  thy  first  'love.     Remember 'J«-fi-«- 
therefore  from  whence  thou  art "  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the 

first  works ;  or  else  I  will "  come  unto  thee  quickly,"*  and  will 
remove  **  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  **  place,  except  thou  repent 

6  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds**  of  the  /Nico-/v«».i4,i> 

7  laitanes,  which  I  also  hate.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 

^in  *a^fast  *  he  that  *  toil  ^omitihy 

•  that        '  omit  them  which  are  •  add  men  •  didst  try 

*•  them  that  call  themselves        "  add  they        "  didst  find       *•  false 
'^  And  thou  hast  patience,  and  thou  didst  bear  because  of  my  name,  and  thou 
hast  not  grown  weary  *•  omit  somewhat       *•  that  "  didst  let  go 

*•  hast       *•  omit  will        ■•  omit  quickly 
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what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that,  over- 
cometh  will  I  give  "*  to  eat  of**  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of"  the  'paradise  of  God. 

•♦  I  will  give  to  him  "  out  of  ••  omit  the  midst  of 


Contents.  Reserving  Any  remarks  to  be 
made  upon  the  general  structure  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  upon  their 
relation  to  one  another,  we  only  notice  at  present 
their  position  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  whole. 
The  two  chapters  containing  them  form  the  second 
great  section  of  the  book,  and  their  aim  is  to  set 
l)efore  us  a  representation  of  that  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  struggle  and  victory  it 
is  the  main  object  of  the  apostle  to  describe.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  seven  churches  here 
fpdken  of  represent  the  one  universal  Church. 
The  Epistles  addressed  to  them  constitute  the 
introduction  of  that  Church  upon  the  field  of 
history.  The  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been 
brought  before  us  in  chap.  L  ;  and  now  we  have 
the  Church  herself.  We  must  learn  to  know  her 
in  her  calling  and  her  condition  before  we  can 
understand  her  fortunes. 

Ver.  I.  The  first  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Ephesus,  the  city  in  which  St.  John  himself  is 
reported,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of 
Christian  antiquity,  to  have  spent  the  closing 
period  of  his  life.  Yet,  even  if  we  adopt  the  later 
date  for  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  we  are  to  find  in  this 
circumstance  the  reason  why  Ephesus  is  first 
mentioned.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that 
the  importance  of  that  church  in  itself,  together,  it 
may  be,  with  the  special  particulars  of  its  internal 
condition,  determined  the  place  which  is  now 
assigned  to  it  Ephesus  was  the  most  influential 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  meeting-place  of  Eastern 
and  Western  thought,  renown^  not  only  for  its 
commercial  relations,  but  fur  that  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana  which  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts  xix.  27).  St. 
Paul  showed  his  sense  of  its  importance  by 
spending  in  it  no  less  than  three  years  of  his  busy 
life,  and  by  using  it  as  one  of  the  ereat  centres  of 
his  missionaiy  labours.  The  angel  of  the  church, 
that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  its  bishop  or  pre- 
siding pastor,  but  the  church  itself  viewed  as  the 
appointed  interpreter  and  messenger  of  Christ's 
purposes  to  the  world,  is  now  addressed  by  St.  John. 

First  of  all  we  have  a  description  of  Him  from 
whom  the  message  comes,  taken  from  the  descrip- 
tion already  given  of  Him  in  chap,  i.,  and  mure 
especially  from  vers.  13  and  10.  Ihere  is  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  selection  for  the  first  Epistle 
of  these,  the  obviously  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  Lord  as  He  is  brought  before  us  in  that 
chapter ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  viewed  by  itself,  is 
more  representative  of  the  universal  Church  than 
any  other  of  the  seven.  Two  points  of  difference 
between  the  description  of  the  Redeemer  here  and 
in  chap.  i.  are  worthy  of  notice: — (i)  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  holdeth  fast  for  the  word 
'  hath '  of  the  latter  (ver.  16).  The  first  of  these 
words  b  much  stronger  than  the  second,  and 
denotes  to  retain  firmly  in  the  grasp  (comp.  chaps. 
ii.  25,  iii.  11).  It  is  therefore  employed  in  the 
present  instance  with  peculiar  propriety,  when  the 


aim  of  the  Seer  is  to  set  forth  not  so  much  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  Himself,  as  the  po-.Ter  with 
which  He  retains  His  people  under  His  caic^  so 
that,  even  when  decay  has  begun  to  mark  them, 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  finally  to  perish  (John 
X.  28).  (2)  The  word  walketh  for  the  simple 
being  or  standing  of  chap.  i.  13,  in  order  to 
indicate  not  merely  that  Christ's  people  surround 
and  worship  Him,  but  that  He  is  engaged  in 
observing  and  protecting  them.  Not  one  d[  their 
backslidings  or  errors  escapes  His  notice  :  they 
have  no  weakness  which  He  will  not  strengthen, 
no  want  which  He  will  not  supply. 

Ver.  2.  The  address  to  the  Church   follows, 
embracing  vers.  2-6.     The  first  part  of  it,  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  ver.  3,  seems  to  contain  seven 
points  of  commendation  :--(i}  I  know  thy  woilEi^ 
and  thy  toil  and  patience.     By  the  word  *  know ' 
we  are  to  understand  not  approbation,  but  simply 
experimental  knowledge;   and   by   'works,'  not 
hero-deeds,  but  simply  the  whole  tone  and  con- 
duct   of  the    churdis    life,    together   with  the 
outward  manifestation  of  what  she  was.      These 
works  are  then  resolved  into  two  parts ;  '  toil,' 
which  is  more  than  labour  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord;  and  'patience,'  which  is  more  than  the 
passive    virtue    commonly    represented    by  that 
word.     The  meaning  would  be  better  expressed 
by   'endurance,* — the  strong,   firm,    and    manly 
bearing  of  ail  suffering  inflicted  by  a  hostile  world 
for  the  sake  of  Christ— (2)  And  that  thou  canst 
not  boar  evil  men.     The  '  evil  men '  referred  to 
are  a  different  class  from  those  spoken  of  in  the 
following  clause,  and  they  are  thought  of  as  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.     The  Ephe»an 
church  had  a  holy  impatience  of  those  who,  by 
their    evil    deeds,   brought    disgrace    upon    the 
Christian  name,  and  she  is  commended  for  it — 
(3)  And  thon  didst  try  them  that  call  themselves 
apostles.      These  persons  had    made  a  special 
claim  to  be  apostles  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi   13),  even 
in  all   probatolity  disowning  St.  John   himseIC 
But  the  Ephesian  Christians  had  '  tried,*  and  in 
trying  had  <1iscovered  their  false  pretensions.     The 
Greek  word  here  used  for  '  try    is  diflferent  from 
that  found  in   I  John  iv.    I,   where  we  read, 
'  Believe  not  every  spirit,  bnt  prove  (not,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  *try*)  tne  spirits,   whether 
they  are  of  God.'    A  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  the   two^   the  latter  being  referred  to 
faith  and  doctrine,  the  former  to  works ;  and  the 
distinction  has  been  thought  to  find  support  in 
ver.  6.     But  the  fiilse  teachers  there  spoken  of 
are  not  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  clause 
before  us.     The  distinction  seems  rather  to  lie  in 
this,  that  •  try '  expresses  simply  the  trial,  with 
the  superadded  thought  of  disinclination  to  the 
persons  tried ;  that  '  prove '  expresses  the  bringing 
forth  of  solid  worth  by  trial  (comp.  I  Cor.  xvi.  3  s 
2  Cor.  viii.  8  ;    I  I'im.  iiL   10;    I  Pet  i.  ^\ 
Here,  therefore,  *  prove '  could  not  be  used.     The 
Ephesian  church  knew  what  these  deceivers  would 
show  themselves  to  be,  and  turned  from  them 
with  the  instinct  ot  the  Christian  heart  before  it 
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pat  them  to  a  formal  proof. — ^And  they  are  not, 
not  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  with  the  omi.ssion 
of  the  word  'they.'  The  addition  of  the  clause, 
when  compared  with  i  John  iii.  i,  affords  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  style  of  the  apostle, 
for  '  and  such  we  are  *  ought  there  to  be  inserted 
in  the  text  (comp  also  chap.  iii.  9). — (4)  And 
didst  find  them  false  (comp.  chap.  iii.  9 ;  i 
John  L  6). 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  false  teachers 
iDch  as  these  could  have  existed  only  in  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  they 
cannot  oe  assigned  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
firat  century,  and  that  the  Apocalypse  must  there- 
fore have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of 
ieru!>alem.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
ilphesiaii  Presbyters  in  Acts  xx.  29  lead  rather  to 
the  belief  that  the  manifestation  there  spoken  of 
would  not  take  place  until  at  least  most  of  the 
apostles  had  been  removed  from  this  earthly  scene. 
Ver.  3.  (5)  And  thou  hast  patience.  The 
'patience'  spoken  of  is  the  stedfast  endurance 
already  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  but  the  possession  of 
the  grace  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  verb 
•  have,'— thou  hast  it,  it  is  thine. — (6)  And  thou 
didst  bear  because  of  my  name.  They  had  not 
borne  with  evil  men  (ver.  2);  and  yet,  in  not 
bearing  them,  in  rejecting  them,  and  in  the 
struggle  which  was  involved  in  doing  so,  they 
had  had  something  to  bear ;  they  had  borne  the 
burden  laid  upon  them  because  of  the  '  name '  of 
Jesus,  because  of  that  revelation  of  the  grace  and 
love  of  God  which  had-  been  given  them  in  Him 
(comp.  on  John  xiv.  13,  14).-^  7)  And  thou  hast 
not  grown  weary.  For  the  use  of  the  word 
•grow  weary,*  comp.  John  iv.  6.  In  ver.  2  they 
had  been  commended  for  their  '  toil ; '  but  now  a 
step  is  taken  in  advance,  they  had  not  'grown 
weary  '  in  iL  How  hard  the  duty,  and  how  high 
the  grace  I 

Such  are  the  seven  points  in  which  the 
Ephesian  church  is  commended  ;  and,  if  we  are 
right  in  considering  them  as  seven,  it  will  follow 
that  the  fourth,  'didst  find  them  false,'  is  the 
leading  one  of  the  seven ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  chief  point  of  commendation  in  the  state 
of  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  is  their  instinctive 
discernment  and  rejection  of  false  teachers,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  as  handed 
down  by  His  commissioned  and  inspired  apostles. 
Around  this  all  else  that  in  their  case  was  worthy 
of  commendation  centred.  Here  was  the  '  toil ' 
that  never  wearied,  the  'endurance'  that  never 
failed,  the  '  bearing '  of  that  bitter  cross  which 
consisted,  as  it  did  so  largely  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  in  contending  against  the  '  ^ievous  wolves ' 
that  had  entered  into  God's  heritage,  and  were 
snatching  and  scattering  the  sheep  (John  x.  12). 
The  first  '  work '  of  Christ,  to  maintain  God's  true 
revelation  of  Himself  against  selfish  error,  appears 
in  the  Ephesian  church. 

Ver.  4.  Commendation  has  been  bestowed; 
the  deserved  blame  that  had  been  incurred  now 
follows  :  KeTertheleas  I  have  against  thee  that 
thou  didst  let  go  thy  first  love.  The  Authorised 
Version  is  here  materially  injured  by  the  insertion 
of  the  word  '  somewhat,'  to  which  there  is  nothing 
in  the  original  to  correspond.  The  declension 
was  a  serious  and  not  a  slight  one, — ^the  letting 
go  the  '  kindness  of  her  youth,'  the  'love  of  her 
espousals'  (Jer.  ii.  2),  the  love  with  which  the 
church  had  met  her  Loni   'in  the  day  of  His 


espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  His 
heart'  (Cant.  iii.  11).  Nothing  but  the  love  of 
the  bride  can  satisfy  the  Bridegroom  ;  all  zeal  for 
His  honour,  if  He  is  to  value  it,  must  flow  from 
love,  and  love  must  feed  its  flame.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  state  now  described  and 
that  in  vers.  2  and  3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
think  that  these  latter  verses  apply  only  to  the 
'  angel '  as  if  he  were  a  distinct  personality,  while 
this  verse  applies  to  the  church  at  large.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  too  full 
of  zeal  without  love  to  justify  any  doubt  as  to  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  picture.  Let  the  times 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  successful  struggle 
against  Arianism,  and  again  to  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  testify  to  the  fact. 

Ver.  5.  The  exhortation  to  the  church  now 
follows  in  three  parts :— (i)  Bemember  therefore 
from  whence  thou  hast  fallen  ;  her  first  condition 
being  regarded  as  a  height ;  (2)  and  repent,  by 
contrasting  thy  present  with  thy  former  state  ;  (3) 
and  do  the  first  works  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  *  abide '  in  Christ :  '  Even  as  the 
Father  hath  loved  Me,'  says  Jesus  Himself,  *I 
also  have  loved  you  ;  abide  ye  m  My  love  '  (John 
XV,  9).  '  Works '  are  here  to  be  understood  in 
that  widest  sense  of  the  word  peculiar  to  St.  John. 
The  Lord  does  not  bid  His  Church  act  as  if  acting 
were  everything  and  feeling  nothing.  Feeling 
is  rather  the  thing  mainly  thought  of.  There 
was  no  want  of  action :  what  was  needed  was 
the  love  which  alone  makes  action  valuable  (cp. 
I  Cor.  xiii.).— or  else  I  oome  unto  thee  ;  not  the 
final  judgment,  or  the  Second  Cominc^ofthe  Lord  ; 
for,  in  that  case,  we  should  hardly  have  had  the 
words  'unto  thee'  attached  to  the  warning,  but 
a  special  coming  in  judgment,  an  earnest  and 
symbol  of  the  great  Coming  at  the  last. — And  will 
move  thy  candlestiok  out  of  its  place,  except 
thou  repent.  The  removal  of  the  church's 
candlestick  denotes  removal  from  her  high 
standing  and  privileges  in  the  sanctuary  of  G(^ 
There  is  nothing  here  of  what  has  been  described 
as  simply  '  the  removal  of  the  candlestick,  not  the 
extinction  of  the  candle  ;  judgment  for  some,  but 
that  very  judgment  the  occasion  of  mercy  for 
others.*  The  word  •  move '  is  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  word  of  judgment  (cp.  chap,  vi  14),  and  there 
is  no  thought  of  anything  else  in  the  warning 
given.  Surely  also,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  the  warning  distinctly  shows  us  that  the 
'angel'  of  the  church  cannot  possibly  be  its 
bishop.  '  Thy  candlestick ! '  where  is  the 
Church  spoken  of  as  if  she  belonged  to  any  of  her 
office-bearers?  She  is  always  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Contrast  with  'thy  candlestick'  'My 
sheep,'  '  My  lambs '  (John  xxi.  15-17). 

Ver.  6.  The  Lord  cannot  leave  them  without 
a  fresh  word  of  commendation.  But  this  thou 
hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  works  of  the 
Nicolaitana,  which  I  also  hate.  Who  the 
persons  thus  referred  to  were  we  shall  best  learn 
at  ver.  15.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  here  more  than  a  mere  repetition  of 
what  had  been  said  already  at  ver.  2  ;  and  that 
the  last  words,  '  which  I  also  hate,'  appear  to  be 
added  partly  at  least  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  declension  of  the 
Ephesian  Christians,  there  was  still  one  point  od 
wnich  their  Lord  and  they  were  similarly  minded. 

Ver.  7.  A  promise  is  to  be  added  to  the  main 
body  of  the  Epistle,  but  before  it  is  given  we  have 
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a  general  exhorUtioo  to  men  to  listen.  He  tliAt 
hath  Ml  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Siiirit  eaith 
onto  the  chnrehee.  lliese  words  are  found  in  all 
the  seven  Epistles,  but  with  a  different  position  in 
some  of  them  as  compared  with  others.  In  the 
first  three  they  occur  in  the  body  of  the  letter, 
immediately  before  the  promise  to  him  that  over- 
Cometh  :  in  the  last  four  they  are  introduced  at 
the  end.  No  student  of  the  Apocalypse  will 
doubt  that  this  differenoe  ti  designed,  and  that 
although  he  may  be  unable  to  sav  what  the  design 
is.  In  the  case  of  the  seals,  the  trumpets,  and 
the  bowls,  we  meet  the  same  division  of  seven 
into  its  constituent  parts  three  and  four,  only  that 
in  each  of  these  the  line  of  demarcation  is  at  the 
close  of  the  first  four,  not,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  at  the  close  of  the  first  three.  Nor  does 
it  seem  difficult  to  understand  this  division,  for 
four  is  the  number  of  the  earth,  and  the  judgment! 
relating  to  it  are  thus  naturally  four.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  see  why  in  the  seven  Epistles  the  number 
three  should  take  precedence.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  because  three  is  the  number  ol  God  ;  and 
because,  by  the  arrangement  adopted,  the  Divine 
asf)ect  of  the  Church  m  her  existence  considered 
in  itself  is  brought  out  with  a  force  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  wanting  (see  closing  remarks 
on  chap,  iii.)*  Jewish  feeling,  so  much  appealed 
to  by  numbers  and  their  arraneement,  may  have 
been  alive  to  this  in  a  manner  that  we  can  hardly 
understand.  Whether  the  above  explanation  be 
satisfactory  or  not,  the  fact  itself  is  both  interesting 
and  important  It  throws  light  upon  the  measore 
of  artificiality  which  appears  in  the  structure  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  is  thus  a  help  in  its  intcr- 
preUtion.— To  him  that  oreroometh.  The 
expression  is  a  characteristic  one  with  St  John. 
It  occurs  in  each  of  the  seven  Epistles,  as  auo  in 
chap.  XXL  7.  In  chap.  iiL  21  it  is  used  of  Christ 
Himself  (cp.  also  chap.  xii.  II  ;  John  xvi  33 ; 
I  John  ii.  13,  V.  4,  5).— I  vUl  give  to  him  to  eat 
ontof  the  tree  of  Ufe,  which  ie  in  the  paradise 
of  God.    For  the  tree  of  lile  cp.  chap.  xxii.  2, 
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14.  19.  What  victorious  believers  eat  is  'oat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  not  something  that  grows 
upon  it,  its  branches,  or  leaves,  or  flowers,  or 
fruit  The  particular  preposition  used  in  the 
original  carries  us  to  the  thought  of  what  is  roost 
intimately  connected  with  the  tree,  to  the  thought 
of  its  very  heart  and  substances  For  the  idea  of 
eating,  co.  John  vi.  51.  The  question  is  naturally 
asked,  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  '  tree 
of  life  '  ?  and  difierent  answers  have  been  given. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gospel,  by 
others  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  several  of  the  later 
commentaton  on  this  book  suppose  it  to  be  that 
eternal  life,  with  all  the  means  of  sustaining  it, 
which  comes  from  Christ  The  true  answer 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  Christ  Himself.  Nor  19  it 
any  reply  to  this  to  say  that  in  chap.  xxiL  2  we 
have  not  one  tree  but  many,  for  the  tree  of  liie 
there  spoken  of  is  really  one  ;  or  that  the  Giver 
must  be  different  from  the  gift,  for  the  highest 
gift  of  the  Lord  is  the  Incarnate  Lord  Himself, 
*in  whom,'  says  St  Paul,  'dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily*  (Col.  iL  9) ;  '  in' 
whom,  says  St  John,  '  is  life,'  and  'out  of '  whom 
His  people  have  received  tbeir  life  and  '  grace  for 
grace '  (John  I  16).  (Cp.  on  ver.  2&)  At  the 
same  time  this  view  b  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the 
preposition  'out  of.'  Who  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  fulness  'out  of '  which  all  bdievcis 
eat  and  live  ? 

There  may  be  a  correspondence  intended 
between  the  promise  of  *  eating '  and  the  victory 
over  the  Nicolaitans,  one  of  whose  chancteristics 
was  that  they  'ate  things  sacrificed  to  idols' 
(ver.  14).  Those  who  eat  of  the  Uble  of  devils 
cannot  eat  of  the  Lord's  table  (i  Cor.  x.  2I)l 
They  must  share  the  exclusion  from  the  tree  of 
life  of  fiUlen  Adam  and  his  fallen  seed.  But  the 
faithful  whok  like  the  Second  Adam,  and  in  Hi? 
might,  refuse  the  devil's  dainties  (Ps.  xvi.  4; 
Matt  iv.  3),  obtain  in  deepest  truth  the  privilege 
from  whidi  our  first  parent  was  excluded  {Ool 
iiL  24). 


Chapter  II.    8-11. 
2.  TA^  Epistle  to  Smyrna, 

8  A  ND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write ;  These 
xX    things  saith  '  the  first  and  the  last,  which  was  ^  dead,  and 

9  is  alive ;  *  I  know  thy  works,  and  *  tribulation,  and  *  poverty, 
(but  thou  art  *  rich,)  and  I  know  ^  the  blasphemy  of  them  which 
say  they  •  are  Jews,  and '  are  not,  but  are  the  •  synagogue  of 

!0  Satan.  Fear  none  of  those*  things  which  thou  shalt"  'suffer: 
behold,  the  devil  shall "  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye 
may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation "  ten  days :  be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  ^  'crown  of  life. 
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1 1. He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches ;  He  that  overcometh  shall  not "  be  hurt  of  the 


*  second  death. 
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'  in  no  wise 


Ver.  8.  The  second  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Smyrna,  a  city  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Bphesus,  and  in  the  same  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
Smyrna  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy 
cities  of  Asia,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  region,  and  enjoying  peculiar  facilities  for 
commerce.  Its  main  worship  was  that  of  Bacchus, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  drunkenness  and 
immorality  were  extremely  prevalent. 

Again  the  i  pistle  opens  with  a  description  of 
Him  from  whom  it  is  sent  The  description  is 
taken  from  chap.  i.  17,  18.  For  the  rendering, 
rose  to  life,  which  we  have  adopted  here,  com  p. 
chapb  xiii.  14  and  John  v.  21.  The  substance  of 
the  Epistle  follows. 

Ver.  9.  The  first  words  of  the  address  to  the 
church,  as  given  in  the  Authorised  Version,  'I 
know  thy  works,'  are  to  be  omitted  both  here  and 
in  ver.  13,  the  salutation  to  the  church  at  Pergamos. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  other  Epistles,  and  we 
may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  their  omission  in 
these  two  places  is  designed.  We  shall  venture 
to  offer  what  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
in  the  general  remarks  on  the  Epistles  as  a  whole 
at  the  close  of  chap.  iii.  Three  features  of  the 
condition  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  are  noticed : — 
(I)  I  know  thy  tribolation.  The  word  <  tribula- 
tion '  is  to  be  understood  in  the  general  sense  of 
affliction,  suffering,  but  with  a  special  reference  to 
persecution  brought  upon  believers  for  stedfastness 
m  their  Master's  cause  (comp.  John  xvi.  33) ;  (2) 
And  thy  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich).  Like  all  the 
churches  of  that  early  time,  the  church  at  Smyrna 
was  composed  of  members  for  the  most  part  \  oor. 
'Not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  were  called.' 
But  in  the  possession  of  a  better  inheritance  it  was 
'  rich,' — 'rich  in  faith,  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  Him ' 
(Jas.  ii.  5) ;  (3)  Aiid  the  blasphemy  of  them  which 
■ay  that  they  themselves  are  Jews,  and  they  are 
not,  bnt  axe  a  synagogae  of  Satan.  The  *  blas- 
phemy '  refened  to  probably  includes  not  simply 
reviling  against  Christians,  but  against  their  Lord. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Jews  were  notorious  for  the 
fierceness  of  ^  their  language  against  Christ,  to 
whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  every  epithet 
of  contempt  and  hatred  (comp.  i  Cor.  xii.  3; 
Jas.  iu  7). 

The  most  mteresting  inquiry  here  has  relation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  'Jews,*  Before 
endeavouring  to  answer  it,  it  is  of  importance  to 
observe  that  the  word  is  not  directly  employed 
either  by  the  Lord  or  by  the  Seer  in  His  name. 
The  persecutors  and  blasphemers  referred  to  used 
it  of  themselves.  They  said  that  they  were  Jews. 
But  none  would  so  use  the  term  except  such  as 
really  were  Jews  alike  by  birth  and  by  religion ; 
while,  in  so  using  it,  they  intended  to  assert  that 
they  were  the  true  people  of  God,  and  that  Chris* 
tians  had  no  title  to  the  place  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  claim  as  His.  It  is  now  denied 
by  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  that  the  term  had 
any  proper  application  to  them.  Had  they  been 
truly  Jews,  Jews  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 


they  would  have  taken  up  an  altogether  different 
attitude  towards  Christ  and  Christianity  from  that 
which  they  actually  occupied.  They  would  have 
seen  that  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  the  purpose  of  their 
own  Mosaic  economy  was  fulfilled ;  and  they 
would  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Christian 
Church.  They  did  not  do  so.  Instead  of  believ- 
ing in  Jesus,  they  were  everywhere  the  chief  stirrers 
up  of  hatred  and  persecution  against  His  followers 
(Acts  xiv.  19,  xvii.  5,  13,  etc).  How  could  they 
be  Jews?  The  Jews  at  least  worshipped  God, 
and  assembled  in  His  synagogue  to  study  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets ;  of  these  blasphemers  it  could 
only  be  said  that  they  were  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  word  *  Jews'  is  thus 
used  here  in  an  honourable  sense ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  has  often  been  urged  that  we  have  in  this 
a  proof  that  the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  cannot 
have  been  also  the  Author  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  those  named  '  the  Jews ' 
are  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  is  most 
hard  and  stubborn  and  devilish.  Two  answers 
may  be  given  to  the  charge : — (i)  St.  John  does 
not  originate  the  word,  he  only  qttotes  it ;  and  (2) 
the  expression  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
Gospel, — there  'the  Jews,*  here  'Jews.* 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  when  we 
compare  the  use  of  the  word  '  synagogue '  in  the 
verse  before  us  with  its  use  in  Jas.  ii.  2,  where  it 
is  applied  to  the  Christian  congregation,  it  seems 
not  uimatural  to  think  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
point  of  time  much  later  than  that  at  which  Sl 
James  is  writing.  That  mixing  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  congregation,  which  had  marked 
the  dawn  of  the  Church's  history,  had  come  to 
an  end.  A  complete  separation  had  taken  place 
between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new 
faith.  Christians  were  a  '  church,'  the  Jews  alone 
met  in  '  synagogue.* 

Ver.  la  An  exhortation  not  to  fear  the  things 
which  it  was  about  to  snifer.  Fresh  persecution 
was  immediately  to  arise.  The  children  of  God 
are  not  comforted  amidst  their  troubles  by  the 
assurance  that  these  are  about  to  pass  away.  It 
may  often  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  wave 
of  tribulation  shall  only  be  followed  by  another. 
Strength  and  comfort  are  to  be  found  in  other 
thoughts.  The  tribulation  to  be  expected  is  then 
further  specified.  It  shall  proceed  from  the 
devil,  a  name  of  Satan  chosen  with  a  reference 
to  the  calumnies  and  slanders  previously  alluded 
to.  Under  that  name  he  is  '  tne  accuser  of  the 
brethren  *  (Rev.  xii.  10 ;  comp.  Job  i.  ii. ;  Zech. 
iii.  I,  2).  But  the  devil  is  not  only  to  slander 
them.  He  is  abont,  it  is  said,  to  cast  some  of 
you  into  prison,  prevailing  upon  the  heathen 
powers,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  accusations  against 
the  Christians,  to  visit  them  with  this  punishment 
Further,  he  is  to  do  this  in  order  that  ye  may  be 
tried.  It  b  not  that  they  may  be  '  proved.*  God 
proves  His  people.  Satan  tries  them ;  and  this 
trial  shall  come  from  his  hands,  to  be  the  means, 
if  possible,  of  effecting  his  Satanic  purposes.  Their 
tnbulation,  they  are  told^  shall  be  one  of  ten  days 
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(comp.  Dan.  i.  12).  By  these  words  we  are 
neither  to  understand  ten  literal  days,  nor  ten 
years,  nor  ten  separate  persecutions  stretching 
over  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Like  all  the 
other  numbers  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  number  is 

SmboHcal.  It  denotes  completeness,  yet  not  the 
ivine  fulness  of  the  number  seven.  They  are  to 
have  tribulation  frequent,  oft  repeated,  lasting,  it 
may  be,  as  long  as  life  itself,  yet  after  all  extend- 
ing only  to  this  present  scene,  the  course  of  which 
mav  be  best  marked  by  '  days '  that  are  '  few  and 
evil'  (Gen.  xlvii.  9;  Job  viii.  9;  Ps.  xc.  12; 
comp.  I  Pet  i.  6).— Be  thou  fidthfal  onto  death, 
that  is,  not  merely  during  the  whole  of  life^  but 
even  to  the  extremity,  if  necessary,  of  meeting 
death.— And  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life, 
that  is,  the  crown  which  consists  in  '  life '  (comp. 
2  Tim.  iv.  8), — ^in  life  corresponding  to  the  life  of 
Him  of  whom  we  have  been  told  in  ver.  8  that 
He  'rose  to  life.'  Thb  last  consideration  ought 
alone  to  be  sufficient  to  determine  whether  we 
have  here  the  crown  of  a  king  or  that  of  a  victor 
in  the  games.  It  is  not  the  latter,  but  the  former 
(comp.  chaps,  iv.  4,  v.  10),  the  crown  of  the  Lord 
Himself  (chap.  xiv.  14;  comp.  Ps.  xxl  3,  4). 
The  use  of  the  word  Stephanos,  not  diacUma^  seems 
to  flow  from  the  fact  that  the  crown  spoken  of  is 
not  the  mere  emblem  of  royalty,  but  of  royalty 
reached  through  severe  contests  and  glorious 
victories, — its  garland  crown. 

'  So  should  dcseit  in  amis  be  crowned.* 


In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  may  well  indnde 
the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  crown  of  joy,  the  crovn 
with  which  Solomon  was  crowned  '  in  the  day  of 
his  espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
heart  ^  (Cant.  iii.  ii).  Yet  there,  too,  we  must 
remember  there  is  the  thought  that  Solomon  had 
won  his  bride. 

Ver.  II.  For  the  first  clause  of  this  veise,  comp. 
what  has  been  said  on  ver.  7.— He  that  over- 
Cometh  ahall  in  no  wise  be  hurt  of  t^  Moond 
death.  For  the  'second  death,'  comp.  chaps. 
XX.  6,  14,  xxi.  8,  the  only  other  passages  where 
the  expression  occurs.  It  is  in  obvious  contrast 
with  the  '  life '  of  vers.  8  and  la  The  expression 
is  taken  from  the  Jewish  theol<^,  and  denotes 
the  death  that  follows  judgment. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Epistle  to 
Smjrma  seems  to  be  the  rise  of  persecution  against 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  their  fiuthfulness  in 
meeting  it ;  while  in  the  next  Epu^tle,  that  to 
Pergamos,  we  shall  see  persecution  in  all  its  fiiiy 
culminating.  If  so,  we  have  the  very  progress 
once  indicated  by  our  L<^>rd  Himself  in  His  last 
discourse  to  His  disciples,  'Every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit.  He  cleanseth  it,  that  it  may  bear 
more  fruit '  (John  xv.  2).  The  lessons  taaght  to 
the  church  at  Symrna  may  well  have  been  present 
to  the  soul  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  that  see,  in  his 
hour  of  agony,  and  may  have  powerfully  coatri- 
buted  to  sustain  that  glorious  martyr,  who  was  so 
eminently  '  faithful  onto  death.' 


Chapter  II.    12-17. 
3.  The  Epistle  to  Pergamos. 

12  A  ND  to'  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  write ;  These 

-tX    things  saith  he  which  hath  the  sharp*  *  sword  with  two  -caLiA 

13  edges;*  I  know  thy  works,  and*  where  thou  dwellest,  even 
where  Satan's  *seat*  is:  and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and  *i^Kiv.« 
hast  not  denied  •  my  faith,  even  in  those '  days  wherein  Antipas 

was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain*  among  you,  where 

14  Satan   dwelleth.      But*   I   have  a  few  things  against    thee, 
because  thou  hast  there  them  **  that  hold "  the  doctrine  "  of 
'Balaam,  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a  stumblingblock  before  ^ nm*- «» 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to 

15  commit  fornication.     So  hast  thou  also  "  them  '*  that  hold  "  the 

16  doctrine  "  of  the  Nicolaitanes,"  which  thing  I  hate.'*    Repent ;  *• 
or  else  I  will  *'  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight "  against 

17  them  with  the  ''sword  of  my  mouth.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  ^N«m.xm 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that 


*  unto 

*  omit  thy  works,  and 


*  omit  sharp 

*  throne     • 
•  killed           •  Nevertheless  ^®  some 

1*  thou  also  hast         ^^  add  in  like  manner 
*•  add  therefore  *'  omit  will 


'  sword,  two-edged,  sharp 
•  didst  not  deny  '  the 

*^  add  fast  *•  teaching 

^^  omit  which  thing  I  hate 
^^  and  I  will  make  war 
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overcometh  *•  will  I  give  to  eat  *•  of  the  hidden  manna,  and " 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in*"  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  *'  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  //. 
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1*  add  to  him        ^^  omit  to  eat         *^  add  I 


ss 


upon 


S8 


one 


Ver.  12.  The  third  church  addressed  is  that  of 
Pergamos,  now  generally  written  Pergamnm,  a 
city  which,  in  every  thing  except  commerce, 
rivalled  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia  at  the 
time.  Without  in  any  degree  attempting  to  trace 
its  history,  which  in  no  way  concerns  us  here,  it 
may  simply  be  remarked  that  in  the  apostolic  age 
Pergamos  was  especially  noted  for  its  worship  of 
.Asculapios  the  god  of  medicine.  With  the 
genuine  pursuit  of  medicine,  however,  there  was 
then  mixed^  up  a  great  variety  of  other  inquiries, 
which,  dealing  with  the  secret  springs  of  life,  and 
with  drugs,  philters,  and  potions,  whose  methods 
of  operation  no  one  could  explain,  invested  the 
healing  art  with  an  air  of  impenetrable  mystery. 
Licentiousness  and  wickedness  of  every  kind  were 
the  inevitable  resulL  Add  to  all  this  the  tempta- 
tions of  wealth,  learning,  and  art,  together  with  an 
apparently  indiscriminate  worship  of  many  deities, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Satan  had  at 
Peigamos  an  almost  peculiar  seat,  and  that  what 
the  Old  Testament  condemns  under  the  name  of 
witchcraft— or  attempts  to  traffic  with  any  spirit, 
however  evil,  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  or 
gratify  desire — was  more  than  ordinarily  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Again,  as  before,  we  meet  first  of  all  a  descrip- 
tion of  Him  from  whom  the  Epistle  comes.  It  is 
taken  from  chap.  L  16.  Two  only  of  the  three 
characteristics  there  mentioned  of  the  sword  are 
here  referred  to,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
third  meets  us  in  ver.  i6,-;-an  illustration  of  that 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  which  leads  it  to  scatter 
its  details  of  the  same  object  in  different  parts  of 
the  book,  so  that  we  have  often  to  bring  them 
together  from  great  distances  before  we  leam  to 
know  the  object  as  a  whole. 

Ver.  13.  As  in  the  Epistle  to  Smyrna,  the  words 
'thy  works'  do  not  belong  to  the  true  text 
Three  particulars  in  the  state  of  the  church  are 
noted  ; — (i)  Its  outward  position.  It  dwelt  where 
Satan's  throne  U.  The  word  used  is  not  '  seat/ 
but  distinctly  and  intentionally  'throne'  (comp. 
Ps.  xciv.  20),  the  purpose  of  ue  writer  being  to 
contrast  the  throne  of  Satan  with  the  throne  of 
God,  of  which  it  is  the  evil  and  mocking  counter- 
part, and  thus  to  point  with  peculiar  emphasis  to 
the  temptations  and  dangers  which  the  Christians 
of  Pergamos  had  to  encounter.  Very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
reasons  which  may  have  determined  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  to  describe  Pergamos  by  this  language. 
Some  have  traced  it  to  the  circumstance  that  3>e 
chief  worship  of  the  place  was  that  of  iEsculapius, 
and  that  the  symbol  of  that  divinity  was  a  serpent. 
The  explanation  is  fanciful.  Others  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  idea  that  Pergamos  was  more  given 
over  to  idolatry  than  other  cities.  There  is  no 
proof  that  sucn  was  the  case.  Others,  again, 
have  sought  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that 
Pergamos  was  under  the  Roman  power,  and  that 
thus,  representing  the  heathen  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  it  might  be  said  with  more  than  ordinary 
force  to  hold  the  throne  of  Satan.     This  expla- 


nation also  fails,  for  Satan  b  in  the  Apocalypse 
distinguished  from  the  world-power.  The  true 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  oldest 
commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  that  in  Pergamos 
persecution  first  culminated,  reaching  even  tu  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.  In  ver.  10  Satan 
had  persecuted  to  the  point  of  imprisonment ;  here 
he  kills ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  closing  words 
of  the  verse,  where  Satan  dwelleth,  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  putting  of  Antipas  to  death, 
is  obviously  designed  to  visociate  the  thought  of 
Satan's  dwelling-place  with  the  thought  of  this  last 
extremity  of  his  ra^e.  In  a  city,  where  science 
itself  was  the  very  pillar  of  witchcraft  and  idolatry, 
Satan  had  been  enabled  to  put  forth  against  the 
bodies  of  the  Christians  every  evil  which  envy  at 
their  souls'  escape  from  him  suggested.  He  had 
been  permitted  even  to  reign  over  their  bodily 
life ;  for,  whereas  he  had  once  been  commanded 
to  spare  the  life  of  Job,  he  had  now  succeeded  in 
putting  Antipas  to  death.  Even  in  such  a  dty, 
however,  the  church  had  been  found  faithful,  for  it 
is  said  to  it,  (2)  Then  boldest  fast  My  name.  The 
word  'name'  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John,  for  the  fulness  of  that  revela- 
tion ofthe  Father  which  is  given  in  the  Son  ;  and 
the  use  of  the  verb  'hold  fast'  instead  of  the 
simple  'have,*  may  be  determined,  as  in  chap, 
iil  II,  by  the  peculiar  difficuliies  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  church  was  placed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  answer  of  faith  to  the  '  holding  fast ' 

Sredicated  of  Jesus  in  ver.  i. — (3)  And  didst  not 
eny  my  faith,  not  the  confession  of  Christ's 
faith,  but  faith  of  which  Jesus  was  Himself  the 
direct  object  and  the  substance.  The  mention  of 
this  faith  b  made  still  more  emphatic  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  maintained  even  in  days  when 
persecution  reached  to  death.  Who  the  Antipae 
spoken  of  was  it  is  impossible  to  say,  any  notice 
of  him  in  the  martyrolc^es  being  founded  on  this 
passage.  There  is  even  a  high  probability,  when 
we  consider  the  general  structure  ofthe  Apocalypse, 
that  there  was  no  such  person.  The  name  n^ay  be 
symbolical,  although  it  is  at  once  to  be  allowed 
that  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  point  out  its 
symbolical  signification  has  failed. 

Ver.  14.  The  defects  of  the  church  are  next 
alluded  to.  There  were  in  Pergamos  Bome  that 
held  fait  the  teaching  of  Balaam.  Comp. 
Num.  XXV.,  xxxi.  16.  The  sins  next  mentioned 
are  in  all  probability  to  be  literally  understood.  It 
b  to  be  observed  that  these  teachers  of  erroneous 
doctrine,  these  seducers  to  grievous  sin,  were  not 
merely  inhabitants  of  the  citv ;  they  were  members 
of  the  church.  —  Thon  hast  are  the  words 
employed. 

Ver.  15.  80  thon  also  hast  lome  that  hold  fast 
the  teaching  of  the  Nioolaitana  in  like  manner. 
The  chief  point  of  inquiry  connected  with  these 
words  is,  whether  they  introduce  a  second  group 
of  erroneous  teachers,  or  whether  they  constitute 
a  second  description  of  the  Balaamites  already 
mentioned.  Various  considerations  may  be  urged 
in  favour  ofthe  latter  view : — (i)  Ofthe  Nicolaitans 
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as  a  separate  sect  nothing  is  known.  Some  of 
the  early  fathers  derived  the  name  from  Nicolas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5, 
and  supposed  that  a  sect,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing  more  than  they  found  in  this  passage,  had 
sprung  from  hioL  But  the  tradition  varied ;  it  is 
in  itself  in  the  hi£hest  degree  improbable ;  and  we 
may  safely  r^ard  it  as  a  mere  conjecture  intended 
to  explain  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  words 
before  us.  (2)  In  vers.  20-24  ^^  same  sect  is 
obviously  compared  to  Jezebel,  a  mystical  name, 
making  it  probable  that  the  name  used  here  is  also 
mystical  (3)  The  position  of  the  word  '  also '  in 
the  verse  is  to  be  noticed.  It  is  to  be  closely 
connected  with  *  thou,'  not  •  thou  hast  also,'  etc, 
as  if  a  second  class  of  &lse  teachers  were  about  to 
be  spoken  of,  but  '  thou  also  hast,'  etc.  :  the 
ancient  church  had  iu  Balaamites,  thou  hast  thy 
Nicolaitans.  (4)  The  addition  of  the  words  '  in 
like  manner '  is  important,  showing,  as  they  do, 
that  the  second  class  of  false  teachers  b  really 
identical  with  the  firsL  In  these  circumstances,  it 
becomes  a  highly  probable  supposition  that  the 
word  Nicolaitans  is  a  rough  translation  into  Greek 
of  the  Hebrew  term  Balaamites,  destroyers  or 
conquerors  of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  force  in 
the  objection,  even  if  well  founded,  that  such  a 
derivation  is  not  etymologically  correct.  The 
popular  instinct,  so  strong  amongst  the  Jews, 
wmch  took  delight  in  noting  similarities  of  sound, 
did  not  concern  itself  about  scientific  etymology. 
Similarity  of  sound  was  enough.  Nor  does  there 
seem  cause  to  be  perplexed  by  the  use  in  the 
compound  Greek  word  of  a  verb  signifying  to 
conquer  rather  than  to  destroy.  Evil  is  ever  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John  the  counterpart  of  good. 
Christ  is  constantly  the  Overcomer,  the  Conqueror ; 
and  in  like  manner  His  enemies  are  the  would-be 
conquerors,  the  would-be  overcomers  of  His 
people.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  Nicolaitans  are  no  sect  distinct  from  the 
followers  o(  Balaam.  They  are  a  mystical  name 
for  those  who  in  the  church  at  Peigamos  imitated 
the  example  and  the  errors  of  that  false  prophet  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  have  another  itlustm- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  St.  John  delights  to 
give  double  pictures  of  one  thing  (comp.  chaps. 
i.  20,  ii.  14,  15). 

Ver.  16.  The  exhortation  follows.  Bepent 
therefore,  as  in  ver.  5  to  Ephesus,  or  else  I  come 
onto  thee  quickly.  Comp.  on  ver.  c,  but  note 
that  the  word  '  auickly '  is  now  added,  although 
the  coming  is  still  special,  not  general.  We  have 
again  an  illustration  of  that  climactic  style  of 
address  which  appears  in  these  Epistles  when  they 
are  considered  as  a  whole. — Ana  will  make  war 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  month. 
I'he  Lord  will  come  to  war  against  the  Nicolaitans, 
not  a^inst  the  church.  Against  His  Church, 
even  m  her  declension,  He  cannot  war.  Her 
threatened  punishment  (and  is  it  not  enough  ?)  is, 
that  the  Lord  will  make  war  npon  His  enemies 
without  her ;  and  that,  not  taking  psurt  in  His 
struggle,  she  shall  lose  her  part  in  His  victory. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  m  the  sword  spoken 
of  there  may  be  any  allusion  to  the  sword  of  the 
angel  in  Num.  xxii.  23 ;  but  such  an  idea  b  not 
improbable. 

Ver.  17.  The  promise  contained  in  this  verse 
has  always  occasioned  much  difficulty  to  inter- 
preters. It  consists  of  three  parts : — (1)  To  him 
that  overoometh,  to  him  will  I  give  of  the 


hidden  manna.  The  allusion  may  peihaps  he 
to  the  pot  of  manna  which  was  laid  up  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xvL  33),  for  we  see  from  chap.  xL  19  that  the 
imagery  of  the  ark  within  whidi  the  manna  was 
stored  was  familiar  to  St  John.  Such  an  allnsMn, 
however,  is  at  the  best  indirect,  for  the  manna 
laid  up  in  the  ark  was  not  for  food,  bat  in  memocy 
of  food  once  enjoyed.  It  seems  better,  therefore, 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  thought  of  the 
manna  itself,  that  bread  £rom  heaven  by  which 
Israel  was  nourished  in  the  wilderness,  aziid  which 
is  now  replaced  in  the  Christian  Church  by  '  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  that 
any  one  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die '  (John  vL 
50).  This  '  living  bread '  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrkt 
Himself,  who  is  now  '  hidden,'  but  will  at  lei^h 
be  revealed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  joy  of 
them  that  wait  for  Him.  It  is  no  valid  objection 
to  this  view  that  Christ  ^rmi  the  manna,  for  He 
gives  Himself,  and  will  give  Himself  to  be  the 
nourishment  as  well  as  the  reward  of  His  people 
in  the  world  to  come,  when  He  shall  be  revealed 
to  them  as  He  is(i  John  ilL  2).  The  contrast 
between  not  eating  the  meats  offered  to  idols  and 
eating  this  heavenlv  banquet  may  be  noticed  in 
passing. — (2)  And  t  will  give  him  a  white  stoDei 
The  tendency  of  the  Apocalypse  to  group  its 
particulars  into  threes  seems  to  require  the 
separation  of  this  clause  from  the  next  following, 
and  to  demand  that  it  be  considered  in  itself,  and 
not  as  simply  subordinate  to  the  'new  name.' 
In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  '  white  stone,' 
it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
Apocalypse  *  white '  is  not  a  mere  dull  white,  but  s 
glistering  colour,  not  even  necessarily  white,  and 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  foundation  of  the  figure 
in  Jewish  not  in  Gentile  customs,  and  in  Scripture 
rather  than  in  rabbinical  traditions.  We  shall 
thus  have  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  it  refers  to 
the  white  pebble  of  the  ballot-box,  or  to  any  one 
of  the  three  following  tablets,  that  given  to  the 
victor  in  the  games  and  having  certain  privileges 
attached  to  it,  that  which  entitled  the  receiver  to 
the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  giver,  or  that  ^triiidi 
admitted  the  stranger  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  idd 
feast.  Rejecting  these,  we  may  also  reject  the 
supposition  that  the  white  stone  has  no  more 
importance  than  as  a  medium  for  the  name 
written  on  it  Nor  does  it  seem  easy  to  accept 
the  explanation,  although  more  legitimate  than 
any  ot  the  above,  that  it  was  the  Urim  which 
the  high  priest  bore  within  the  breastplate  of 
judgment  (Ex.  xxviii.  30) ;  for  the  stone  thus 
referred  to  was  probably  a  diamond,  and  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  that  the  name  here  spoken 
of  could  be  inscribed  on  such  a  stone. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  appears  by  much 
the  more  likely  interpretation  is  that  which 
supposes  that  we  have  an  allusion  to  the 
plate  of  gold  worn  on  the  forehead  of  the  high 
priest,  with  the  words  inscribed  on  it.  Holiness 
TO  THE  Lord.  What  seems  almost  conclusive 
upon  this  point  is,  that  we  learn  from  other 
passages  of^  this  book  that  it  was  upon  the 
forehead  that  tlie  peculiar  mark  of  the  child  of 
God  was  borne  (chaps,  iii  12,  vii.  3,  xiv.  1, 
xxii.  4 ;  cp.  also  chap.  ix.  4) ;  and  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  that 
law  of  interpretation  which,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
leads  to  the  bringing  of  different  passages  together 
for  the  sake  of  complementing  and  completing  ooe 
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another.  In  adopting  this  yiew,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  observed  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
this  *  stone '  either  as  a  plate  of  gold  or  as  a 
pvecions  stone,  supposed  by  the  Seer  to  be  beaten 
out  for  the  sake  of  receiving  the  inscription. 
Except  in  the  present  passage,  the  word  occurs 
only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  when  St.  Paul 
says,  '  I  gave  my  t/^e  against  them '  ( Acts  xxvi. 
10).  It  thus  came  to  denote  (derived,  it  may  be, 
originally  from  the  customs  of  heathenism)  that 
by  which  a  verdict  of  either  condemnation  or 
acquittal  was  pronounced,  even  by  Jewish  lips. 
Heie,  therefore,  this  undt^lying  idea  of  acquittal 
is  the  prominent  idea  of  the  word.  Those 
referred  to  receive  a  stone,  an  ordinary  stone  of 
acquittal,  but  glistering  with  heavenly  brightness, 
and  bearing  upon  it  the  motto  or  legend  spoken 
of  in  the  next  clause.— (3)  And  npon  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  one  knoweth 
aaving  he  that  receiveth  it  What  name  is  this  ? 
Not  the  Lord's  name,  for  even  in  chap.  xix. 
11-13,  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  view,  the  name 
is  given,  but  the  new  name  bestowed  upon  the 
believer,  and  descriptive  of  his  position,  his 
character,  and  his  joy  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  New 
Jemsalenu  We  are  not  to  think  that  the  word 
'knoweth'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  outward 
knowledge,  snch  as  that  given  by  reading  or 
translation.  It  expresses  the  inward  know- 
ledge  refened  to   m  John   i?.    3a    (see   note 


there),  the  knowledge  of  experience,  the  blessed- 
ness found  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  by  thoee 
who  live  througli  Him,  and  whicli  the  world 
cannot  comprehend.  The  world  may  read  the 
name  of  the  believer,  just  as  there  seems  no  cause 
to  doubt  that  the  name  here  spoken  of  might  be 
read,  but  it  cannot  understand  its  meaning. 
These  things  God  reveals  by  His  Spirit  to  His 
own  (cp.  I  Cor.  ii.  9,  10).  We  are  thus  again 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  new  name  *  \% 
neither  a  name  of  God  nor  of  Christ,  nor  of  the 
believer  considered  as  a  separate  individual.  It 
is  a  name  which  speaks  of  the  believer's  glorious 
condition  when  he  is  united  to  the  Son  and,  in 
Him,  to  the  Father.  Before  passing  from  this 
Epistle,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  reward  thus  spoken  of 
and  that  holding  fast  of  the  '  name '  uf  Christ 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  ver.  13.  As,  too, 
the  tree  of  life  was  promised  to  the  Christian  of 
Ephesus  who  should  overcome  that  temptation  to 
false  knowledge  to  which  our  first  parents  in 
Eden  yielded,  so,  when  the  Christian  of  Pergamos 
is  not  led  astray  by  the  error  of  the  new 
Balaamites,  and  when  he  refuses  to  partake  of 
the  offerings  of  the  dead  which  he  might  have  had 
from  them  (Ps.  cvi.  28),  he  shall  receive  manna, 
of  which,  in  its  rich  nourishment  and  invigorating 
properties,  the  manna  of  Israel  was  but  the 
udntest  type  (John  vL  32). 


Chapter  II.    18-29. 
4.  The  Epistle  to  Thyatira. 

18  A  ND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write ;  These 
xjL    things  saith  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  ^ 

19  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine  *  brass ;  I  know  thy 
works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy*  patience, 
and  thy  works;*  and  the*  last*  to  be''  more  than  the  first 

20  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,*  because* 
thou  sufferest  that  woman**  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a 
prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce"  my  servants  to  commit 

21  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols.     And  I  gave 

her  space  to"  repent  of  her  fornication  ;**  and  she  *  repented  « Rom.  a.  4. 

22  not"    Behold,  I  will"  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that 

*  commit  adultery  with  her  into  great"  tribulation,  except  they  *«King«hL 

23  repent  of  their  deeds.''    And  I  will  'kill  her  children  with  *«K«ngs«.'i 
death ;  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts :  and  I  will  give  unto  every  "  one 


eyes  as 


'  white 


'  and  thy  love,  and  faith,  and  ministry,  and 


*  omit  and  thy  works  •  thy  •  ctdd  works  '  are 

•  Nevertheless  I  have  against  thee  •  that  *•  Ay  wife 
^^  and  she  teacheth  and  seduceth                   ^*  time  that  she  should 

''  omit  of  her  fomicadon  ^^  willeth  not  to  repent  of  her  fornication 

"do  ^*  a  great  *'  out  of  her  works  *•  each 
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24  of  you  according  to  your  works.  But  unto  you  I  say,  and 
unto"  the  rest**  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this 
doctrine/^  and  which  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as 

25  they  speak ;"  I  will  put"  upon  you  none  other  burden.     But 
.6  that"*  which"  ye  have  already^^  hold  fast  till  I  come.*'     And 

he  that  overcometh,  and  *•  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to 

27  him  will  I  give  ^  power  *•  over  the  nations :  and  *•  he  shall  ^i^  ««•  «> 
'  rule**  them  with  a  rod  **  of  iron  ;  as  the**  vessels  of  a**  potter  '^jf-  ^  * 
shall**  they  be**  broken  to  shivers:  even*'  as  I**  received'* 

28  of  my   Father.     And   I   will   give  him   the  -^morning  star. /Noa^nm 

29  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto    ^ 
the  churches. 

'•  omit  and  unto  ••  o^that  are  •*  teaching  •■  say 

••  I  cast  **  omit  that  **  what  ••  omit  already 

•'  until  I  shall  have  come  *'  add  he  that  ■•  authority 

•®  add  as  a  shepherd  •*  tend  •*  sceptre  •*  omit  the 

•*  the  •*  are  ••  omii  be  •'  omit  even 

••  add  also  ••  have  received 


Ver.  18.  The  fourth  church  addressed  is  that 
of  Thyatira,  a  axj  finely  situated  in  a  ridi  and 
well-watered  district  of  Asia  Minor,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Pergamos,  hut  possessing  none  of 
the  political  importance  of  the  latter.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  connection  with  Acts 
xvi.  14,  though  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present, 
that  Thyatira  was  famous  for  its  purple  or  scarlet 
dyes.  The  sun-god  was  the  leading  object  of 
worship  to  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  dty ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  thus  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  the  light  in  which  Jesus 
presents  Himself  to  its  church,  as  One  whose 
'  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.'  For  the  description 
now  given  of  Himself  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  cp.  cha]x  i.  14,  15.  l^e  most  remark- 
able part  of  it  is  that  in  which  He  designates 
Himself  the  Bon  of  God.  It  was  as  One  *  like 
unto  a  Son  of  man  *  that  He  had  been  beheld  by 
the  Seer  in  chap.  i.  13,  although  that  description 
was  in  no  degree  intended  to  exclude  the  thought 
of  His  essential  Divinity.  He  was  really  the 
Son  of  God  like  unto  a  son  of  man.  Now, 
however,  the  Divine  aspect  of  His  person  is 
brought  prominently  forward,  yet  not  simply 
because  in  this  Epistle  He  is  to  speak  of  executing 
judgment,  for  He  both  executes  judgment  in 
other  Epistles,  and  He  does  so  as  Son  of  man 
(John  V.  27  ;  see  note  there),  but  because  Divine 
Sonship  is  part  of  that  constitution  of  His  person 
upon  which  it  becomes  the  Church  constantly  to 
dwell.  Perhaps  also  the  distinct  phase  of  the 
Church  upon  which  we  enter  in  the  second  group 
of  these  Epistles  may  explain  the  prominence 
given  to  the  thought  of  the  'Son  of  God.' 
She  has  been  hitherto  r^;arded  in  what  she  is. 
She  is  now  to  be  looked  at  in  her  struggle  with 
the  world  (see  remarks  at  close  of  the  seven 
Epistles) ;  let  her  learn  that  '  God  is  on  her  side.' 

Ver,  19.  The  words  I  know  thy  works,  which 
had  been  omitted  from  the  second  and  third 
Epistles,  are  resumed  in  the  fourth,  and  they 
meet  us  in  each  of  the  four  Epistles  of  the  second 
group.    The   general    term     'works'    is    next 


specialized  into  four  parts,  or  two  groups  of  two 
members  each,  the  members  of  the  fiist  eroap 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  second.  Iiova 
shows  itself  in  ICnistry;  Faith  in  Patienoe  or 
endurance.  But  more  than  this.  Thjratira's  last 
works  axe  more  than  the  first.  Not  that 
'  ministry '  and  '  patience  *  are  greater  than  *  love  * 
and  'faith,'  or  that  they  alone  deserve  the 
designation  '  works.'  That  term  is  as  applicable 
to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  The  fact  com- 
mended is  that  there  is  progress  in  thrm  alL  The 
path  of  the  church  has  been  as  the  morning  light 
shining  unto  the  perfect  day.  She  has  not  fallen 
back  like  Ephesus ;  she  has  advanced. 

Ver.  20.  What  is  praiseworthy  in  the  chnrcfa 
has  been  spoken  of.  The  Lord  now  passes  to 
that  in  which  it  failed.  Again  a  division  into 
four  parts  meets  us :— { i )  That  thon  sofferest  tiiy 
wife  JeaebeL  We  adopt  this  reading  as  every 
way  preferable  to  the  reading,  'that  woman 
Jezebel,'  given  in  both  the  Authorised  and 
Revised  Versions.  The  external  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  at  least  equal  to  that  for  the  common 
reading.  The  internal  is  much  superior  ;  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  misinter- 
pretation which  supposed  the  '  Angel  *  to  be  the 
Sishop  of  the  church,  and  which  therefore 
recoiled  from  the  idea  that  the  Bishop's  wife 
could  have  been  a  person  of  the  kind  here 
described,  formed  the  chief  reason  why  it  was  set 
aside  for  that  commonly  adopted.  Let  ns  have 
distinctly  impressed  upon  us  that  the  '  Angel '  of 
Thyatira  is  the  church  of  that  city,  and  let  us 
remember  that  the  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  sin 
of  Ahab  in  the  Old  Testament  was  that  '  he  did 
sell  himself  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  whom  Jezebtl  his  wife  stirred  up*  (i  Kings 
xxi.  25) ;  and  we  shall  at  once  feel  how  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  force  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  of  the  present 
passage,  is  the  reading  '  thy  wife'  than  the  reading 
*  that  woman.'  The  very  head  and  front  of  the 
church's  sin  was,  not  that  it  merely  tolerated  false 
teaching  and  sinful  practices  in  its  midst,  but  that 
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it  had  allied  itself  with  them.  Many,  no  doubt, 
had  remained  pure  (ver.  24),  but  the  church  as  a 
whole  was  guilty.  The  Jezebel  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whose  story  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
apostle's  language,  was  a  heathen  both  by  birth 
aiid  training;  and  AhaVa  marriage  with  her  was 
the  first  insunce  of  the  marriage  with  a  heathen 
princess  of  a  king  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of 
IsraeL  Thus  bad  Thyatira  sinned,  had  entered 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  honour  into  alliance  with 
the  world,  and  was  still  continuing  the  sinful  tie. 
The  sentence,  'thou  sufferest  thy  wife  Jezebel,' 
it  must  be  noticed,  is  complete  in  itself,  *thon 
toleratest,'  '  thou  lettest  alone '  (comp.  John  xi. 
4S,  xii.  7 ;  and  for  the  stor^  of  Jezet^l,  i  Kings 
xvt.,  xviiL,  xtx.,  xxi.  ;  2  Kings  ix.).  Most  com- 
mentators admit  that  the  name  Jezebel  is  to  be 
understood  symbolically ;  but  they  are  not  agreed 
whether,  as  so  used,  it  refers  to  a  single  person, 
— a  false  female  teacher,— or  a  heretical  party 
within  the  church.  The  latter  opinion  is  by 
much  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  although  we 
have  before  us  not  so  much  a  regularly  constituted 
party,  as  separate  persons  who  were  themselves 
addicted  to  the  sins  described,  and  who  were 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  seduce  others. 
In  Jer.  iv.  30  we  have  a  similar  description  of  the 
d^eneracy  of  the  Church.  The  persons  thus 
pointed  at  were,  it  must  be  further  noticed,  within 
the  Church.  They  had  drawn  their  erroneous 
views  and  sinful  practices,  it  is  true,  from  heathen- 
bm,  as  Jezebel  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  king, 
but  they  were  not  themselves  heathen.  They  were 
professing  members  of  the  Christian  community, 
for  this  Jezebel  ealleth  henelf  a  prophetea,  not 
a  false  prophetess,  but  one  with  a  divine  commis- 
sion.—(2)  And  the  teacheth,  etc  The  sins  into 
which  the  persons  alluded  to  sought  to  betray  the 
church  are  now  mentioned.  They  are  the  sins 
already  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  Pergamos ;  yet 
there  is  at  the  same  time  an  important  distinction. 
At  Pergamos  the  evil  came  from  an  outward 
source,  Balaam;  at  Thyatira  from  an  inward 
source,  Jezebel.  The  former  was  a  Gentile 
Prophet ;  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  the  King  of 
Israel.     Mark  the  progress. 

Ver.  21.  (3)  And  I  gave  her  time  that  ihe 
■honld  repent.  It  is  intended  by  the  use  of  the 
word  '  time '  here,  that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  delay  of  the  Son  of  God  in  executing 
liis  righteous  judgments  (comp.  chap.  x.  6).  All 
along  punishment  was  deserved,  but  He  withheld 
His  hand  that  His  goodness  might  lead  the 
evil-doers  to  repentance. — (4)  She  mleth  not  to 
repent  of  her  fornication.  The  delay  was  in 
vain.  The  hearts  of  these  transgressors  was  set 
in  them  to  do  evil.  They  '  willed '  not  to  repent. 
The  expression  b  remarkable  and  characteristic 
(comp.  on  John  v.  6,  vi.  21). 

Ver.  22.  Behold,  I  do  cast  her  into  a  bed,  etc. 
The  bed  is  not  one  of  lust,  but  of  sickness  and 
sorrow  (comp.  Ps.  xli.  3). — And  them  that 
commit  adultery  with  her.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  she  is  the  adulteress  with  whom  sin 
it  committed,  but  that,  as  she  is  an  adulteress,  so 
they  along  with  her  are  also  adulterers  and 
adulteresses.— Except  they  repent  ont  of  her 
works.  The  contrast  of  •  they  *  and  '  her '  in  these 
words  is  worthy  of  notice,  showing  as  it  does  the 
close  identification  of  the  followers  of  Jezebel 
with  herself  (comp.  John  ix.  4,  and  note  there). 

Ver.  23.  And  I  wiU  kill  her  children  with 


death.  Those  thus  named  *her  children*  are 
generally  distinguished  from  the  persons  formerly 
mentioned  either  as  her  'proper  adherents,'  in 
contrast  with  'those  who  encouraged  her,' or  as 
the  Mess  forward,'  'the  deceived,*  in  contrast 
with  the  deceivers.  There  seems  no  ground  for 
either  view.  The  latter  destroys  the  force  of  the 
word  'children'  (comp.  John  u  12),  the  former 
that  of  the  previous  clause.  The  truth  is  that  the 
two  classes  are  the  same  :  they  are  in  both  cases 
those  who  partake  of  her  spirit,  and  who  follow 
her  exam|>le.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fate  of 
the  historical  Jezebel  is  repeated  in  those  who 
imitate  her.  As  Ahab's  queen  was  cast  out  of 
the  window,  so  this  Jezebel  is  to  be  cast  into 
affliction.  As  Ahab's  sons  were  slain,  so  the 
spiritual  progeny  of  this  Jezebel  shall  be  killed. — 
And  all  the  chnrchee  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
which  aearcheth  the  reins  and  hearts.  'All 
the  churches,*  an  indication  of  the  universal 
reference  of  these  Epistles.  And  the  *  churches,' 
not  the  world,  shall  'know,'  shall  have  inward 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  fact  (comp. 
•knoweth'in  ver.  17).  The  wicked  are  not  m 
the  Lord's  thought,  '  for  God's  judgments  are  far 
above  out  of  their  sight,  but  all  who  ponder -these 
things  and  lay  them  to  heart'  (Trench).— And  I 
will  give  nnto  each  one  of  you  according  to 
yonr  works.  The  clause  is  peculiarly  important 
when  taken  along  with  that  immediately  preceding 
it.  The  Lord  tries  the  'reins  and  hearts,'  the 
most  inward  parts  of  men.  From  these  the 
'  works '  of  men  cannot  be  separated.  His 
'  works '  are  the  whole  of  man.  The  inward 
manifests  itself  in  the  outward  :  the  value  of  the 
outward  is  dependent  upon  the  inward. 

Ver.  24.  Bat  unto  yon  I  say,  the  rest  that  are 
in  Thyatira.  The  apostle  turns  from  the  church 
at  large  to  that  smaller  section  of  it  which  had 
resisted  the  influences  of  the  false  teachers 
symbolized  by  Jezebel.  They  have  not  this 
teaching ;  that  is,  they  have  it  not  as  their  pos- 
session, they  do  not  make  it  their  own.  Nor 
have  they  known  the  depths  of  Satan.  The 
word  'depths'  was  a  favourite  one  at  the  time 
with  those  who  pretended  to  a  profounder  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  whether  of  God  or  Satan,  than 
coitld  be  gained  through  the  authorised  teachers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  who  seem  not 
unfrequently  to  have  associated  with  their  religious 
speculations  lives  of  shameless  and  unrestrained 
licentiousness.  The  prevalent  idea  is,  that  these 
persons  spoke  only  of  '  the  depths '  or  of  '  the 
depths  of  God,'  and  that  in  bitter  irony  the  Lord 
of  the  Church  either  adds  here  the  words  'of 
Satan,*  or  substitutes  the  name  of  Satan  for  the 
name  of  God.  Such  suppositions  are  perhaps 
unnecessary.  We  may  have  before  us  a  trace  of 
that  Gnostic  sect  known  as  the  Ophites,  a  name 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  ior  a  serpent,  the 
emblem  of  Satan.  That  sect  entertained  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  Satan,  looking  upon  him  as 
the  benefactor,  not  the  destroyer  of  man,  while  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  religious  system  was  that 
they  converted  Satan  into  (kxl  and  evil  into  good. 
The  heresy  was  one  of  a  most  disastrous  character ; 
and  yet  in  some  of  its  forms  it  attained  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  early  Church,  more 
especially  in  that  district  of  Asia  Minor  which 
embraced  the  seven  churches  of  the  A^calvpse. 
No  wonder  that  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  it  is  nere! 
I  cast  upon  you  none  other  harden.     It  is 
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difficalt  to  detennine  what  precise  'burden'  is 
thus  alluded  to,  whether  the  rafierings  of  one 
kind  or  another  which  the  faithful  remnant  of  the 
diurch  was  enduring,  or  the  Christian  obligations 
under  which  it  lay  to  avoid  the  sins  and  errors 
encouraged  by  the  NicoUitans.  This  latter  view 
has  been  thought  to  find  confirmation  in  the  decree 
of  Acts  XV.  M,  29,  where  language  very  similar 
to  that  now  before  us  is  employed.  By  such  an 
interpretation,  however,  the  Christian  life  itself 
would  be  represented  as  a  'burden ;'  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  use  of  the  word  *cast'  is  unsuitable 
to  the  thought  of  Christian  precepts.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  mu&t  determine  the  mean- 
ing. The  church  at  Thyatira  'suffered'  Jezebel. 
The  '  burden '  of  that  part  of  it  which  remained 
true  to  its  Lord  was  that  this  was  done.  Jetebel 
ought  to  have  been  put  away  :  the  alliance  with 
the  world  ought  to  have  been  broken.  The 
struggle  to  efiect  this,  one  maintained  not  against 
the  world,  but  against  brethren  in  a  common  taith, 
was  so  great  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church  would 
lay  upon  those  engaged  in  it '  no  other  burden ' 
(comp.  on  chap.  iL  i). 

Ver.  25.  Bat  what  ye  have  hold  fast  nntO 
I  shall  hiave  oome.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  change  of  expression  in  the  original  for  the 
'coming  spoken  of.  Twice  alr^y  in  this 
chapter  (vers.  5,  16)  have  we  read  of  a  coming  oi 
the  Lord,  but  on  each  of  these  two  occasions  it 
was  closely  associated  with,  and  limited  by,  the 
words  'unto  thee.*  These  'comings*  therefore 
referred  not  so  much  to  the  final  coming  as  to 
special  judgments  in  which  it  was  foreshadowed  : 
tnis  refers  rather  to  that  in  which  all  special 
judgments  culminate,  the  Second  and  final  Coming. 
Again  we  see  another  trace  of  the  climactic  nature 
of  these  Epistles. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  thftt  OTeroometii.  We  come 
now  to  the  promise  contained  in  this  Epi<;tle  for 
the  faithful,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  for  the 
first  time  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  call  to  him 
'that  hath  ears  to  hear.*  That  call  in  the  four 
last  Epistles  of  the  seven  is  reserved  for  the  close 
(comp.  on  ver.  7).— And  he  thai  keepeth  my 
works  onto  the  end.  The  construction  of  the 
original  shows  that  this  description  is  distinct  from 
the  preceding.  Attention  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  expression  'My  works,'  commentators  appear- 
ing to  miss  their  force.  They  are  not  simply  the 
works  which  Jesus  commands,  but  those  which  He 
does, — a  fresh  illustration  of  that  close  identifi- 
cation of  Jesus  with  His  people  which  marks  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  We  meet  the  opposite 
identification,  that  of  Tecebel  and  her  followers,  in 
ver.  22.— To  him  will  I  give  anthority  over  the 
nationa.  By  the  '  nations  *  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  nations  as  such,  but  the  nations  as 
opposed  to  the  true  Israel  of  God,  and  as  alienated 
from  God, — properly  the  Gentiles.  The  allusion 
is  to  Ps.  ii.  8,  9;  and  the  believer  shall  not 
merely  have  power,  but  rightful  power,  authority, 
over  them. 

Ver.  27.  And  as  a  shepherd  he  shall  tend 
them  with  a  sceptze  of  iron.  The  figure  has 
nothing  to  do,  as  so  often  supposed,  with  the 
Homeric  title,  *  Shepherd  of  the  people. '  Jesus 
as  King  is  Shepherd  of  His  own ;  but  He  is  also 
Shepherd  of  His  enemies,  though  in  a  different 
way.  Hence  the  'iron  sceptre,  for  the  instru- 
ment alluded  to  is  not  a  rod  or  shepherd's  crook, 
but  a  king's  sceptre  (comp.  chaps,  xii  5,  xix.  15). 


The  fact  that  it  is  of  iron  brings  cot  the  judgment 
involved.—^  vessels  of  the  potter  are  they 
faioken  to  shivez%  words  which  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  expressing  'a  judgment  behind  which 
purposes  of  grace  are  concesdtd,*  *  a  threat  of  love.' 
Whether  grace  may  one  day  be  revealed  even  for 
those  upon  whom  the  judgments  spoken  of  descend, 
we  are  not  told.  Actual  facts  proved  that  behind 
the  words,  '  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof^  thou 
shalt  surely  die,'  such  purposes  of  grace  lay :  but 
they  were  not  contained  m  the  words ;  nor  are 
they  here. — ^Aa  I  received  of  my  Father.  Again 
we  have  the  privileges  of  Christ's  people  closely 
identified  with  those  which  He  Himself  enjoys. 
He  receives  of  the  Father,  and  what  He  receives 
He  makes  theirs. 

It  must  be  noticed  that,  like  all  the  promises  of 
these  Epistles,  this  promise  belongs  to  the  future, 
not  to  the  present  life.  The  reader,  too,  will  not 
fail  to  mark  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the 
description  of  the  Lord  in  ver.  18,  as  well  as  that 
between  it  and  the  particular  trials  of  this  chnich. 
A  heathen  element  m  Th3ratira  was  threatening  to 
destroy  the  life  of  God's  people  there.  They  have 
given  them  the  assurance  of  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  that  element  shall  be  crushed  braeath  their 
feet. 

Ver.  28b  And  I  will  give  him  the  morning 
■tar.  Very  various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  *star.'  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  devil,  or  the  king  of 
Babylon,  or  the  glorified  body,  or  the  heavenly 
glory,  or  the  earnest  of  the  sovereignty  of  li^ht 
over  darkness.  We  must  gather  the  meaning 
from  the  Apocal3rpse  itself;  and  from  chap.  xxiL 
16  we  shall  be  led  to  the  belief  that  the  morning 
star  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  '  the  brij^ht 
and  morning  star,'  and  He  gives  Himself  to  His 
people,  that  in  Him  they  may  find  their  victory 
and  joy.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
mention  of  this  reward  for  the  Church  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  thought  of  as  set  on  high  over 
all  her  enemies.  When  she  is  secretly  nourished 
in  the  Tabernacle  of  God  she  is  a  candlestick : 
when  she  has  met  and  conquered  the  world  she 
is  a  star, — the  Lord  Himself  being  in  the  first 
insunce  both  the  one  and  the  other.  With  this 
idea  of  the  morning  star  no  thought  of  bringing 
in  those  who  have  rejected  Jesus  ought  to  be 
combined.  Whether  or  not  they  shall  1^  brou^t 
in  lies  in  the  secret  purposes  of  God  unrevealed  to 
us  (comp.  on  ver.  27). 

Ver.  29.  Comp.  on  ver.  7. 

In  the  church  at  Thyatira  we  seem  to  pass  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Church  considered  in  her  wide^ 
aspect  and  as  brought  into  positive  relations  with 
the  pmvers  of  the  heathen  world.  These  powen 
have  penetrated  within  her,  and  she  has  m  part 
yielded  to  their  influence.  God's  people  have 
allied  themselves  with  a  heathen  princess,  and  she 
has  tempted  them  to  sin.  The  first  Epistle  of  the 
second  group  thus  corresponds  to  the  first  of  the 
first  group,  although  with  a  difference  in  harmony 
with  the  general  nature  of  the  two  groups  as 
wholes.  In  the  first  Epistle  of  the  first  group  the 
evil  is  wholly  from  within ;  the  church  has  for- 
saken her  first  love.  In  the  first  Epistle  of  the 
second  group  the  evil  enters  from  without;  the 
world  tempts,  and  the  church  yields,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  temptation  in  order  that  she  may  have 
a  share  in  the  world's  glory.  In  the  one  case  she 
has  forgotten  Him  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the 
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seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  whose  love  never  break  their  covenant  with  Him  who  is  the  Son  of 
£uls :  in  the  other  the  power  of  the  present  and  God,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worlds  and 
the  seen  has  led  too  many  of  her  members  to     whose  rewards  are  future  and  unseen. 


Chapter  III.    i-6. 
5.  The  Epistle  to  Sardis. 

1  A  ND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write ;  These 

xjl     things  saith  he  that  hath  the  *  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  -01.14.  id. 
the  seven  stars  ;  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that 

2  thou  livest,  and*  art  dead.     *Be*  watchful,  and  strengthen*  *Eph. v.  14. 
the  things  which  *  remain,  that  are  *  ready  to  die :  for  I  have 

3  not  •  found  thy  works  perfect '  before  •  God.     Remember  there- 
fore how*  thou  hast  received  and  ^ heard,"  and  hold  fast,"  and  tfM;«t  ««.«>; 
repent     If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  "    «<»' 

as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 

4  upon  thee.  Thou  "  hast  a  few  names  even  "  in  Sardis  which 
have  not  defiled  "  their  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk  "  with 

5  me  in  white :  for  they  are  worthy.  He  that  overcometh,  the 
same"  shall"  be  clothed  in  white  raiment;"  and  I  will  not** 

blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  •*  I  will  ^  confess  ^'m.l  «.  ^ 

6  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

*  add  thou       ■  Become  •  stablish  *  that  •  which  were 

*  omit  not        ^  no  works  of  thine  fulfilled  *  add  my 

*  after  what  manner                 ^®  didst  hear  **  keep  "  omit  on  thcc 
*•  But  thou       **  omit  even        ^'  did  not  defile  *•  add  along 

*'  omit  the  same         *•  add  thus        *•  garments        ••  in  no  wise        **  and 

The  fifth  church  addressed  is  that  of  Sardis,  it  also  points  to  the  true  and  spiritual  nature  of 

one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  seren  cities  to  the   service    which    He    requires.      They    that 

which  these  Epistles    are   sent,   the    capital  in  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 

former  days  of  the    great    kingdom  of   Lydia,  truth.     This  last  is  precisely  what  the  church  at 

Croesus*  kingdom,  largely  engaged  in  commercial  Sardis  failed  to  do.     To  the  world  she  seemed  a 

enterprises,   and  distinguish^  for  a  magnificent  star,  but  He  who,  as  having  the  Spirit  without 

temple  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  the  rites  of  whose  measure,  has  the  stars  also,  knew  that  she  was  not 

worship  were  in  a  high  degree  impure.    A  few  what  she  seemed  to  be. — ^That  thon  hast  a  name 

uninhabited  ruins  now  remam.  that  thon  livest,  and  thou  art  dead.     These 

Ver.  I.  First,  as  in  each  previous  case,  we  have  words  denote  more  than  that  Sardis  was  dead 

a  description  of  Him  from  whom  the  message  while  she  lived.     She  had  a  name,  a  prominent^ 

comes,  ae  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  famous  name,  a  name  of  which  the  whole  con- 

and    the   seven    stars    (cp.    i.    4,    16}.      The  nection  shows  us  that  she  boasted.     The  thought 

description  is  different  from  that  of  chap  ii.   I,  of   this    name    was    her   ruin :  '  Let    him    that 

where  the  Lord  is  described    as   'holdmg:  fast  thinketh    he  standeth    take    heed  lest  he  fall' 

the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand.*    There  He  More   than    this;  let    a    prosperous    church,    a 

holds  them  fast  for  their  protection  :  here  they  church  commanding  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 

are  simply  spoken  of  as  His  possession.     He  is  a  church  no  more  persecuted,  but  at  ease  in  the 

their  Lord,   and  they  ought  to  worship   Him.  enjoyment  of  her  privileges,  the  admiration  of 

The  fact  that  He  has  also  the  'seven  Spirits  oi  multitudes,  an  object  of  attention  to  the  world, — 

God,'  or  in  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  let  such  a  church  remember  that  the  outward  is 

fulness^  is  on  the  one  hand  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  not  the  inward,  and  that  power  and  splendour 

of  the  Western  Church  on  the  relation  of  the  of  position  have  no  value  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 

Holy  Spirit  to  our  Lord,  while  on  the  other  hand  compared  with  spirituality  of  heart  and  life. 


so 
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Ver.  3.  Become  wfttohfU.  Sardis  had  failed 
to  'watch,* — the  very  sin  into  which  spiritual 
pride  it  sure  to  fall.  Therefore  must  she  first  0/ 
all  awake,  discover  what  her  temptation  is,  and 
put  herself  on  her  guard  against  the  foe. — And 
etahUeh  the  thinge  thAt  remain  which  were 
ready  to  die ;  that  is,  which  were  ready,  at  the 
moment  when  the  searching  eye  of  her  Lord  was 
first  directed  towards  her,  to  sink  into  the  state 
characterized  as  'dead.'  Christian  graces,  not 
persons,  are  alluded  to, — a  part  of  the  chnrch's 
'  works '  that  had  as  yet  been  preserved  from  the 
too  complete  degeneracy  by  which  she  had  been 
overtaken.-— For  I  have  found  no  works  of  thine 
fulfilled  before  my  God.  In  no  part  of  the 
Christian  life  had  Sardis  reached  tnat  perfect 
spirituality  after  which  she  was  to  aspire.  Spirit- 
uality is  Christ's  perfection,  His  consummation 
in  His  state  of  glory.  At  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  He  is  'spirit,*  not  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
body,  but  with  a  '  spiritual  body,'  a  body  com- 
pletely accordant  and  harmonious  with  that  state 
of  spirit  in  which  He  is.  But  the  Church  is 
Christ's  fulness ;  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  she  is 
not  spiritual,  her  works  are  not '  fulfilled.'  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  we  should  have  the  word 
'  my '  prefixed  to  God  ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  brining  out  that 
true  nature  of  Goa  which  leads  Him  10  demand 
spiritual  worship.  '  My  God,' — '  the  God  for 
whom  and  in  whom  I  live,  who  am  your  ascended 
and  glorified  High  Priest  and  King.'  The 
Pharisee  might  think  that  God  would  be  satisfied 
with  outward  profession  :  the  heathen  might  offer 
Him  a  merely  formal  service.  Jesus  knew  that 
He  was  '  spirit  *  (John  iv.  24),  and  that  only  in 
spirit  could  He  be  worshipped. 

Ver.  3.  The  exhortation  to  Sardis  is  to  re- 
member, not  the  simple  fact  that  she  had 
received,  but  how  she  had  done  so,  after  what 
manner  thou  hait  received,  the  earnestness,  the 
faithfulness,  and  the  zeal  which  had  marked  the 
first  stages  of  her  spiritual  life.  The  chancre  of 
tense  in  the  next  clause  is  interesting. —  indst 
hear.  She  had  '  received,'  and  she  still  retained 
possession  of  the  truth  ;  hence  the  perfect.  But 
she  no  longer  '  heard '  in  that  sense  of  obeying  so 
common  in  the  writings  of  St  John ;  hence  the 
aorist  pointing  to  a  specific  moment  of  the  past. 
There  is  always  a  reason,  whether  we  can 
discover  it  or  not,  for  such  changes  of  tense  (cp. 
on  vii.  14). — If,  however,  the  church  at  Sardis 
will  not  obey  the  command  to  '  watch,'  she  shall 
not  escape.  The  Lord  will  come  as  a  thiol  It 
is  not  the  suddenness  or  unexpectedness  of  the  hour 


only  that  is  thought  of  nnder  the  imag^  of  a 
'  thief,'  for  that  image  has  rather  its  expressioa  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  It  is  the  object  with 
which  the  thief  comes  that  is  in  view, — to  break 
up  and  to  destroy.  Thus  the  Lord  '  comes  as  a 
thief; '  and  the  hour  shall  not  be  known  till  He 
is  come  (comp.  Luke xii.  39;  z  Thess.  ▼.  2;  2  Pet 
iii  10). 

Ver.  4.  Sardis  was  not  wholly  given  over  to 
evil,  and  the  Lord  does  not  less  mark  and 
approve  the  good  than  condemn  the  evil  that  was 
in  her.—Bnt  thou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis 
which  did  not  defile  their  garmenta.  It  is 
impossible  to  miss  the  play  upon  the  word 
' names '  as  compared  with  'thou  hast  a  name' 
in  ver.  I.  A  few  had  resisted  the  temptations  to 
licentiousness  so  prevalent  around  them,  and  bad 
maintained  their  Christian  life  and  character  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  pure  and  lofty  aims 
of  the  faith  which  they  professed. — Hence  the 
promise,  again  leading  us  back  to  the  grace  to 
which  it  is  attached :  they  sfaaU  walk  along 
with  me  in  white.  The  grace  which  clothed  them 
even  here  as  a  white  robe  shall  become  a  robe  of 
glory.  Their  glonr  shall  be  the  very  glory  of  their 
Lord,  for  there  is  force  in  the  preposition  '  akog 
with  ; '  the^  shall  be  sharers  in  what  the  glorified 
Redeemer  is.— For  they  are  worthy  (compu  for 
contrast,  chap.  xvL  5,  6). 

Ver.  J.  He  that  overoometh  shall  ihns  be 
dothed  in  white  garments.  He  shall  be  doibed 
about,  shall  be  wrapped  round  and  round  with 
the  glistering  elory  of  ver.  4. — ^And  I  will  in  no 
wise  blot  out  his  name  ont  of  the  hook  of  lifis. 
The  '  book  of  life '  is  a  book  conceived  of  as  a 
register,  containing  the  names  of  the  true  citizens 
of  Zion  (cp.  Ex.  xxxii.  32  ;  Dan.  xii  I ;  Lake  x. 
20  ;  Rev.  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8,  xx.  12,  xxi.  27,  xxiL  19). 
There  is  no  statement  here  that  there  is  such  a 
process  of  erasure  of  names  from  the  book  of  life 
as  may  warrant  us  in  saying  that  names  (mce 
admitted  to  that  book  are  being  continually 
blotted  out  Nor  is  such  a  thought  in  harmony 
with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  loolu  rather  at  the  number  of  the  saved 
and  of  the  lost  as  being  from  the  first  complete. 
What  we  are  told  is,  not  that  some  names  shall 
be  blotted  out,  but  that  certain  names  shall  in  no 
wise  be  so. — ^And  I  will  confess  his  name  before 
my  Father,  and  before  his  angels  (cp.  Matt 
X-  32,  33).  He  who  has  sought  no  name  before 
men  (comp.  ver.  i)  shall  have  his  '  name '  con- 
fessed by  bis  Lord  in  the  great  day. 

Ver.  6.  The  usual  call,  with  which  the  four  hst 
Epistles  close. 


Chapter  III.    7-13. 

6.  The  Epistle  to  Philadelphia. 

ND  to  the  angel  of  the  church   in  Philadelphia  write ; 
These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy,  *he  that  is  true,  he  «ch.i-«» «« 
that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man* 
shutteth;'  and  shutteth,  and  no  man^  openeth;  I  know  thy 

^  one  '  shall  shut 


A' 
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works:  behold,*  I  have  set*  before  thee  an  open*  door,  and  no 
man*  can  shut  it:*  for'  thou  hast  a  little  strength,'  and  hast 
9  kept  •  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  **  my  name.  Behold,  I 
will "  make  "  them  "  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  "  say 
they  "  are  Jews,  and  "  are  not,  but  do  lie ;  behold,  I  will  make 
them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I 

10  have  loved  thee.     Because  thou  hast  kept "  the  word  of  my 
patience,  I  also  will  *  keep  thee  from  "  the  hour  of  temptation,"  *  Jo*  «^'  »■• 
which  shall  come  "•  upon  all  the  world,**  to  try  them  that  dwell 

11  upon  the  earth.      Behold,"*  I  come  quickly:    hold  that  fast 

12  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man**  take  thy  crown.     Him**  that 
overcometh  will**  I  make  a  ^pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  ^*<^hna.i>i 
and  he  shall  **  go  no  more  out :  *'  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the 

name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  wAicA 
is**  new**  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from 

13  my  God:  and  /  wi//  write  upon  him^  my  new  name.  He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

•  (behold,  *  given  •  opened  •  it) 

'  that  •  power  •  didst  keep  *•  didst  not  deny 

**  omit  will  **  give  *•  omit  them  **  of  them  which 

>•  that  they  themselves  *•  add  they  ^'  didst  keep 

*•  out  of  *•  the  trial  *®  the  hour  which  is  about  to  come 

**  the  whole  inhabited  world  *•  omit  Behold,  ■•  one  "  He 


"  him  will  ••  add  in  no  wise 

••  omit  which  is  *•  the  new  ••  omit  /  will  write  upon  him 


•'  come  forth  any  more 
*•  omit  /  will  write  udo 


Ver.  7.  The  sixth  church  addressed  is  that  of  '  fulfilled '  in  Him.— Further,  He  is  he  that  hafh 

Philadelphia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  it  is  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openetii  and  no  one 

unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  possessed  shaU  shut,  and  shntteth  and  no  one  openeth. 

considerable  importance,  without  attainmg  to  the  For  the  si^ification  of   '  key,*  comp.  on  chap, 

rank  of   the    other    cities    mentioned    in  these  i.   18.     It  ls  neither  the  key  of  knowledge,— of 

chapters.  opening  up  the  meaning  of  Scripture, — nor  the 

To  this  church  the  Lord  is  introduced  in  terms  key  of  discipline,— of  receiving  into  or  excluding 

corresponding  to  those  of  chap,  i  I3»  18.     The  from  the  Church.     It  is  rather  the  key  of  power, 

£rst  two  parts  of  the  description  are  founded  on  of  that  power  by  which  the  Lord  of  glory  is  Ruler 

the  words  '  Son  of  man '  in  ver.  1 3,  the  third  on  in  His  own  house, — the  kingdom  of  God.     He  is 

the  statement  of  ver.    18,  that  He  who  is  thus  the  Way,  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 

spoken  of  has  the  'keys  of  death  and  of  Hades.'  Him  ;  and  against  those  that  come  to  Him  the 

By  the  word  holy  we  are  to  understand  not  so  gitesof  Hell  shall  not  prevail  (comp.  Isa.  xxii.  22). 

much  one  who  is  free  from  sin,  as  one  who  is  con-  There  is  thus  a  much  closer  connection  between 

secrated  and  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God  (see  this  latter  part  of  the  description  and  the  two 

on  John  xviL    17);  and  by  the  word  true,  one  earlier  parts  than  we  might  at  first  suppose ;  for 

who  is  the  essence  of  reality  as  opposed  to  one  who  it  is  as  the  divinely-commissioned  servant  of  the 

b  only  phenomenal  and  shadowy  (see  on  John  i.  9).  Most  High,  absolutely  perfect,  absolutely  '  true,* 

Both  appellations  are  illustrated  by  a  prophecy  comprehending  in    Himself   the  essence  of  all 

of  Isaiah  that  is  evidently  in  the  writer's  eye,  reality,  of  all  enduring  and  eternal  life,  that  the 

in  which  the  rejection  of  the  false  Shebna  and  Son  of  man  is  the  '  Captain  *  of  our  salvation,  the 

the  calling  of  the  faithful  Eliakim  are  foretold  Prince  of  life  who  opens  and  closes  the  kingdom 

(Isa.  xxii.  20-25).     '^^^  Jews  are  represented  by  of  heaven  on  conditions  involved  in  the  nature  of 

the  one,  and  they  are  now  deposed  from  their  things,  and  therefore  irreversible  by  any  power  in 

priestly  and  prophetic  office.     The  Christ  is  repre-  heaven  or  earth  or  helL 

sented  by  the  other,  and  He  as  God's  'holy '  and         Ver.  8.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  begin  in  the 

'  true '  Pncst  with  His  people  in  Him  is  come  to  be  usual  manner,  and  then  proceed,  the  first  sentence 

the  Head  of  that  Israel  of  God,  which  is  to  be  the  being  parenthetical.  Behold,  I  have  given  before 

*salt  of  the  earth,*  and  the  '  light  of  the  world.'  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  one  can  shut  it.    The 

As  God's  'consecrated'  and  'true'  one,  Christ  is  translation  of  the  original  thus  offered  cannot  be 

the  Archetype  to  which  all  things  point,  whether  said  to  be  idiomatic ;    but,   when  the  inspired 

in  nature  or  providence  or  grace.     Everything  is  author  has  employed  unidiomatic  Greek  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  eipression  to  m  particular 
thought  whioi  appeared  to  him  important,  it 
seems  to  be  the  dutv  of  a  translator  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  endeavour  as  best  he  may  to  find 
utterance  for  the  same  thought  in  his  own 
language.  This  is  the  case  here.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  verb  *  to  enve '  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  not 
least  so  in  these  seven  Epistles,  in  every  one  of 
which  it  has  a  place.  In  the  words  before  us  it  is 
not  used  through  any  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  It  is  deliberately  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  every  advanta^  we  possess, 
every  privilege  we  enjoy,  every  victory  we  gain, 
is  the  gift  of  Him  in  whom  we  live.  The  Lord 
does  not  merely  do  certain  things  for  His  people  : 
in  the  doing  of  them  He  l>estows  His  'gifts.* 
Nay,  not  only  so,  His  giving  is  part  of  a  chain 
that  binds  together  the  lowest  and  the  highest  in 
His  kingdom.  The  Father  gives  the  Son ;  the 
Son  gives  Himself:  in  giving  Himself,  the  Son 
gives  us  all  things :  whatever  we  receive  is  part  of 
one  line  of  giving. — There  is  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  'opened  door.'  We 
may  at  once  set  aside  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
door  of  access  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture. 
Is  it  then,  as  generally  viewed,  a  door  of 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  mission  work  of 
the  Church, — ^mission  work  which  is  then  thought 
by  some  to  have  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  by 
others  to  the  Jews  ?  This  idea  is  no  doubt  taken 
from  such  texts  as  I  Cor.  xvi.  9;  2  Cor.  iL  12; 
Col.  iv.  3;  but  the  supposed  analogy  lo^es  its 
force  when  we  observe  that  no  instance  of  it  can 
be  quoted  from  the  writings  of  St.  John.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'door'  in  chap.  iv.  I,  or  in 
John  X.  7,  9.  In  these  passages  the  'door'  is 
something  that  leads  the  persons  before  whom  it 
is  opened  into  the  happiness  referred  to  in  the 
contexL  Still  further,  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
of  missionary  work  here— <i)  That  the  thought 
of  converting  the  world  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Church  is  foreign  to  the  Apocalypse ;  (2) 
That  missionary  results  achieved  in  this  world 
cannot  be  described  in  the  language  of  ver.  9. 
Jews  and  heathens,  when  converted,  neither 
worship  before  the  Church  nor  pay  such  homage 
to  her  as  is  there  impli«i ;  they  worship  beifore 
Christ ;  He  is  the  object  of  their  homage ;  (3) 
That  the  Church  is  conceived  of  here  in  her  royal 
as  well  as  in  her  priestly  capacity.  This  appears 
from  mention  of  the  'crown  in  ver.  ii,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  verb  translated  '  worship'  suggests 
the  thought  of  homage  to  royalty ;  (4)  Add  what 
is  said  on  the  clause  '  and  he  shall  in  no  wise  <;o 
any  more  out  *  in  ver.  12 ;  (5)  Lastly,  notice  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  sentence,  where  the 
thrice,  or  rather  the  twice  repeated  '  behold '  (for 
the  third  behold  is  merely  the  taking  up  again  of 
the  second,  as  '  knowing '  in  John  xiii.  3  is  the 
taking  up  again  of  the  same  word  in  ver.  i)  leads 
to  the  inference  that  ver.  9  is  simply  a  second 
picture,  or  fuller  explanation  of  ver.  8.  But  ver. 
9  certainly  does  not  express  any  conversion  of  the 
Jews :  and  neither,  therefore,  is  ver.  8  the  expres- 
sion of  means  taken  for  the  conversion  of  either 
them  or  the  Gentiles. 

The  '  opened  door,'  then,  Is  no  other  than  that 
by  which  the  faithful  enter  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  heavenly  glory,  as  well  as  that  by  which 
those  spoken  of  in  ver.  9  enter,  so  far  at  least  as  to 


see  them,  in  order  to  pay  them  hooMige  whUe  tbe^ 
sit  upon  their  throne. — 'lliis  door  no  one  shall 
shut,  that  b,  no  one  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
believers  from  entering  on  their  reward.  Their 
enemies  may  frown  upon  them,  peisecute  them  as 
they  pereeculed  their  Lord,  but  it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  wurld  shall  be  compelled  to  own  them  as  it 
was  compelled  to  own  llim  in  part  even  here^ 
and  fully,  however  much  to  its  shame,  hereafter 
(comp.  chap.  i.  7). — The  following  words  pn^sent 
in  three  particulars  the  '  works '  rderred  to  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  verse.— (i)  Thoa  bast  a  littie 
power.  The  church  at  Philadelphia  bad  not 
altogether  failed.--(2)  Didst  keep  my  word,  that 
is,  mv  word  for  utterance  (comp.  John  xvii.  6,  8^ 
She  had  preserved  the  Word  of  the  Lord  as  a 
precious  heritage.— (3)  Didst  not  deny  mynsmflL 
She  had  stood  firm  when  tempted  to  deny  her 
Lord,  openly  confessing  Him. 

Ver.  9.  The  two  parts  of  this  verse  each  begin- 
ning with  '  Behold  *  must  be  taken  together,  for 
the  second  '  behold  *  is  the  repetition  of  the  first 
Those  referred  to  are  described  as  in  chap.  iL  9 
(see  note  there).  Commentators  generally  imagine 
that  we  have  here  a  promise  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  literally  understood,  not  indeed  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  of  that  '  remnant '  which,  as  we 
learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  still 
remained,  amidskt  the  general  obstinacy  of  the 
nation,  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  take  sudi  a 
view,  for  not  only  do  the  prophecies  npon  which 
the  language  before  us  rests,  if  it  be  a  prophecy 
(Isa.  iu  3,  xlix.  21-23,  ^^  14-16:  Zech.  viii 
20-23),  refer  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles 
rather  than  of  the  Jews ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  in  the  least  d^ree  resembling  a 
promise  of  conversion.  They  speak  only  of 
constrained  submission  to  a  Church  which  has 
been  hitherto  disowned,  and  of  acknowledging 
what  has  been  hitherto  denied, — that  Christians 
are  the  object  of  God's  love  (compb  John  xiv.  31). 
It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
language  emplo3red  by  the  Lord  it  is  not  somedt 
these  Jews  tluit  are  thought  of,  but  all.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  '  remnant '  alluded  to  by  St 
Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  27.  We  are  therefore  entitled 
to  conclude  that  in  this  verse  nothing  is  said  of  a 
calling  in  of  the  Jews,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part 
What  we  read  of  is  simply  the  bowing  down  of  the 
Church's  enemies  before  her  feet.  The  outward 
progress  of  the  Church,  as  illustrated  by  the 
ca.ve  of  Philadelphia,  is  again  worthy  of  noticCi 
At  chap.  ii.  9  these  enemies  of  the  faith  were  od^ 
not  to  be  feared:  now  they  bow  in  submission 
before  her  whom  they  had  persecuted.  Nor  is 
the  inward /r^^r^xj  of  the  Church  less  perceptible. 
For  the  first  time  in  these  Epistles  we  see  her 
bearing  witness  to  Christ  in  word,  opening  her 
lips  to  speak  the  Word  of  God,  herself,  in  short,  a 
continuation  of  The  Word. 

Ver.  10.  Beeanse  thou  didst  keep  the  word 
of  my  patience.  The  reference  is  neither  to  any 
precepts  of  Christ  concerning  patience,  nor  to  any 
accounts  given  us  of  the  patience  of  Christ  Him- 
self, but  simply  to  Christ  s  '  word,'  which  cannot 
be  kept  without  much  patient  endurance  on  the 
part  of  His  people. — I  also  wiU  keep  thee  out  of 
the  hour  of  the  trial,  etc  The  hour  spoken  of 
is  described  as  that  of  'the  trial,'  the  great,  pro- 
bably the  final,  trial  which  was  now  about  to 
come,  which  was  near  at  hand.     *  Out  of  (comp. 
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John  xviL  15)  this  trial  believenare  to  be  kept, — 
not  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  it,  when  in  the 
course  of  providence  it  comes  upon  the  Church  as 
well  as  others,  but  that  they  are  to  be  kept  entirely 
out  of  it ;  it  shall  not  touch  them.  This  trial,  then, 
is  not  to  be  a  trial  of  the  world,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  will  repent,  or  a  trial  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  confirm  her  in  faith ;  nor  is  it  to 
operate  in  two  ways,— bringing  out  the  fidelity  of 
the  believing,  and  hardening  the  unbelieving.  It 
really  befalls  the  impenitent  alone,  and  is  the  just 
recompense  of  their  sin  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  etc.  ; 
2  Thess.  iiL  3).  Even  if  the  righteous  suffer  in  it, 
it  will  not  be  to  them  a  '  trial ; '  they  are  already 
elect,  safe.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage  b  confirmed  by  what  follows.  The  trial 
comes  upon  the  whole  inhabited  world ;  no 
part  of  the  world  shall  escape  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  comes  to  try  them  that  dwell  npon 
the  earth,  not  all  living  men  without  exception, 
but,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  use  of  this  expression 
in  the  Apocalypse,  only  the  wicked  (comp. 
chaps.  vL  10,  viii.  13,  xi.  10,  xiii.  8,  12,  14, 
xvii.  2,  8).  The  'earth*  is  the  opposite  of 
'heaven'  (comp.  John  iii.  12),  and  they  that 
'  dwell  upon  the  earth  *  do  not  include  the  saints 
who  are  already  seated  in  heavenly  places  (compb 
chap.  V.  9,  xiii.  6,  xix.  14). 

Ver.  II.  I  come  quickly.  Comp.  chap.  ii.  25 
and  ver.  3,  in  both  of  which  the  general,  rather 
than  any  special,  coming  of  the  Lord  had  been 
spoken  of.  He  was  to  'come*  in  the  first,  to 
•come  as  a  thief*  in  the  second  ;  now  He  'comes 
(juickly.*  —  That  no  one  take  thy  crown,  that 
is,  take  it  away  (comp.  chap.  vi.  4),  deprive 
the  church  of  it.  The  crown  is  the  crown  of 
future  glory,  the  kingly  crown  (comp.  on  chap. 
ii  10). 

Ver.  12.  We  have  now  the  promise  to  him  that 
overcometh,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  not 
two.  (i)  Him  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God.  He  shall  not  merely  be  a 
living  stone  in  the  temple,  but  something  much 
more  beautiful  and  glorious.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  idea  of  stability  ought  to  be  introduced  here 
in  connection  with  the  word  'pillar.'  That  idea 
seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  immediately 
following,  which  have  been  improperly  associated 
with  those  before  us.  The  thought  of  the  pillar 
is  rather  that  of  ornament  and  beauty  to  the  buiM- 
ing  of  which  it  is  a  part.  (2)  And  he  shall  in 
no  wile  oome  forth  any  more.  These  words  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of,  he  shall  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  thrust  out  or  of  falling  away. 
They  rather  form,  when  rightly  viewed,  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  umty  of  thought  between 


the  Apocalypse  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as 
of  that  close  identification  of  the  believer  with  his 
Lord  which  is  so  prominent  in  each.  The  verb 
'come  forth,*  as  used  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
expresses  not  only  His  original  derivation  from 
the  Father,  but  His  whole  manifestation  of  Him- 
self as  the  'sent*  of  God  (John  viii.  42,  xiii.  3, 
xvi  30,  xviii.  i  and  note  there).  It  includes, 
therefore,  the  thought  of  all  His  suffering  and 
sorrow,  of  all  His  humiliation  and  self-sacrifict* 
until  He  returned  to  the  Father.  In  a  similar 
sense  it  seems  to  be  used  of  the  believer  here. 
The  Lord  is  now  exalted  in  glory,  and  'comes 
forth '  no  more ;  the  believer,  when  crov»  .ed  with 
his  glory,  shall  in  like  manner  be  safe  from  all 
future  trial.  (3)  And  I  will  write  upon  him, 
etc.  Three  things  are  to  be  written,  not  upon 
the  pillar,  but  upon  the  victorious  believer — first, 
the  name  of  my  God.  Considering  the  manner 
in  which  one  part  of  the  Apocalypse  enlarges  and 
explains  another,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  take 
this  part  of  the  promise  as  an  enlargement  of  what 
has  already  met  us  in  chap.  ii.  17.  We  are  thus 
led  to  think  again  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  high  priest.  Secondly,  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  Qod,  the  new  Jemsalem, 
whioh  Cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my 
God.  The  Jerusalem  referred  to  is  not  the  earthly 
but  the  heavenly  city,  the  city  now  with  God,  but 
which  is  herealter  to  descend  (chap.  xxi.  2,  10). 
Thirdly,  my  new  name,  that  is,  a  name  of 
Christ  in  His  character  as  Redeemer.  All  three 
things  mentioned  refer  to  the  ble:*sings  of  the 
covenant.  They  express  in  one  way  or  another 
the  relation  of  the  believer  to  God  as  his  Father, 
to  Chribt  as  the  Revelation  of  the  Father,  and  to 
the  privileges  and  joys  of  citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom made  known  to  us  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  They  thus  appear  not  substantially  different 
from  the  promise  of  chap,  ii  17,  but  ratlier  an 
expansion  of  the  'new'  name  there  spoken  of. 
They  contain  a  fuller  statement  of  its  con- 
tents, and  bring  to  view  alike  the  Lord  whom 
His  people  serve,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
serve  Him.  We  may  note  the  correspondence, 
too,  between  witnessing  to  the  name  of  Christ  in 
ver.  8,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  name  mentioned 
in  the  promise.  May  it  also  be  that  there  is  a 
correspondence  between  the  description  of  the 
Lord  in  ver.  7  as  '  He  that  is  holy,*  and  the 
'name'  here  given  to  him  that  overcomes?  If 
so,  we  shall  be  the  more  led  to  think  of  the  in- 
scription upon  the  forehead  of  the  high  priest  as 
the  basis  of  the  description  of  ver.  12. 

Ver.  13.  The  usual  call  at  the  close  of  the 
second  group  of  the  seven  Epistles. 


Chapter  IIL    14-22. 
7.  TAe  Epistle  to  Laodicea, 

14  A  ^^  ""*^  ^^  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans '  write ; 

-^TJl     These  things  saith  the  'Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  •i*^*"* 

15  witness,  the  *  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God;  I  know  thy  ^coLLtv 

^  in  Laodicea 
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works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert 

1 6  cold  or  hot     So  then'  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 

17  cold  nor  hot,  I  will*  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because 
thou  sayest,  '  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods/  and  have 
need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,*  and 

18  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked :  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,*  that  thou  mayest  be  rich ; 
and  white  raiment,'  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,*  and  that  the 
shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;*  and"  anoint  thine 

19  eyes  with  eye-salve,"  that  thou  mayest  see.  ''As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke"  and  chasten :  be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent 

20  Behold,  *  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  "  hear 
my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 

21  -^  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.  To  him  that  **  overcometh 
will "  I  grant  to  sit "  with  "  me  in  my  throne,  even  "  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set "  down  with  **  my  Father  in  his  throne. 

22  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches. 


in.  14-22. 


f  La.a5.  tfi. 
zvi.  15^ 


■  omit  then 

'  the  wretched  one 

•  clothe  thyself 
**  onUt  with  eye-salve 
>'  to  him  wiU 
*•  omit  even 


*  I  am  about  to  ^  and  have  gotten  riches 

*  refined  out  of  fire  ^  garments 

*  may  not  be  manifested  ^®  add  eye-salve  to 
*•  convict                *•  one  ^*  He  that 

*•  add  down  '^'^  along  with 

^*  and  sat  ^  along  with 


Ver.  14.  The  seventn  church  addressed  is  that 
ot  LAodicea,  an  important  and  wealthy  city  not 
very  far  from  Philadelphia.  The  chief  interest  oi 
Laodicea,  apart  from  that  lent  to  it  hy  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  cities  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse,  arises  from  its  connection  with  the 
history  of  St.  Paul.  That  apostle  had  not  indeed 
founded  the  church  there,  nor  at  the  time  at  least 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  had 
he  vibited  the  dty  (Col  iu  i),  hut  he  cherished  a 
lively  affection  for  its  Christian  inhabitants,  and 
anxiously  sought  to  promote  their  welfare  (CoL 
iv.  16).  It  is  probable  that  the  New  Testament 
Epistle,  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
was  primarily  intended  for  the  Gentile  Christians 
of  Laodicea  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Again  we  are  first  met  by  a  description  of  the 
exalted  Redeemer,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
taken  directly  from  any  part  of  the  description  of 
the  Son  of  man  contained  in  chap.  i.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  composed  of  characteristics  selected 
for  their  suitableness  to  the  closing  Epistle  of  the 
Seven.  The  Lord  is  the  Amen.  The  appellation 
is  no  doubt  taken  from  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  where  the 
words  of  the  Authorised  Version,  'the  God  of 
truth/  fail  adequately  to  represent  the  original. 
The  Lord  is  rather  there  named  '  Amen ; '  and  the 
meaning  of  the  name  here  is  not  that  the  Divine 
promises  ^all  he  accomplished  by  Him  to  whom 
It  is  given,  but  that  He  is  Himself  the  fulfilment 
of  aU  that  God  has  spoken  to  His  churches. 
— Again,  He  is  the  fkithfnl  and  true  witness. 
His  work  is  to  be  a  witness  of  God,  and  in  that 
work  He  has  been  perfectly  'faithful,*  absolutely 


*  true.'— Once  more  He  is  the  begiiming  of  the 
creation  of  God,  not  merely  the  first  and  highest 
of  all  creatures, — a  view  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  what  is  said  of  our  Lord  in  the  Apocalypse, 
— but  the  principle,  the  initial  force,  to  which  the 
'creation'  of  God  owes  its  origin.  More  doubt 
may  be  entertained  as  to  what  the  '  creation '  here 
referred  to  is,  whether  the  material  creation  in  all 
its  extent  or  the  new  creation,  the  Christian 
Church,  that  redeemed  humanity  which  has  its 
true  life  in  Christ.  The  former  is  the  view  gene- 
rally taken,  but  the  third  term  of  the  description 
thus  fails  to  correspond  with  the  first  two  which 
undoubtedly  apply  to  the  work  of  redemption, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  subjoined  words  '  of 
God*  become  meaningless  or  perplexing.  Add 
to  this  that  in  chap.  i.  5,  immediately  after  Jesos 
had  been  called  the  'faithful  Witness,'  He  had 
also  been  described  as  the  '  first-begotten  of  the 
dead '  (see  note  there),  and  we  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  whole 
creation  be  alluded  to,  it  is  only  as  redeemed,  in 
its  final  condition  of  rest  and  glory,  when  the  new 
Jerusalem  has  descended  from  heaven,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  have  been  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  21,  22 ;  Jas.  L  \%\ 
The  three  predicates  thus  form  an  appellation 
peculiarly  appropriate,  not  so  much  to  the  church 
at  Laodicea  considered  alone,  as  to  the  last  church 
addressed  in  these  Epistles.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  first  Epistle,  that  to  Ephesus,  has  a 
general  as  well  as  a  special  character.  A  similar 
remark  is  applicable  now.  Christ  is  the  'Amen' 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God :  He  is  the  *  Wit- 
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neas'  who  hms  fiiithfully  and  completely  exhibited 
His  troth ;  He  is  the  source  and  spring  of  that 
new  creation  which  is  called  into  being  according 
to  HiswiU. 

Ver.  15.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  now  begin. 
Tlu.t  thou  tft  neither  oold  nor  hot:  I  would 
tliou  wert  odd  or  hot    The  latter  words  throw 
li^ht  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  former,  for 
they  show  that  we  cannot  well  understand  by 
*  cold '  either  the  state  of  a  heart  simply  untouched 
by  the  Gospel  of  love,  and  occupying  thus  a  merely 
negative  position,  or  that  of  one  which  has  re- 
lapsed from  former  zeal  for  the  truth  into  a  con- 
<lltion  of  indifference.     In  no  circumstances  could 
either  of  these  states  be  to  the  Lord  an  object  of 
desire,  for  experience  shows  that  there  is  none  out 
of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  awaken  the  heart  to  a 
proper  reception  of  the  Divine  message.     There 
must  be  some  positive  quality  in  him  who  is  thus 
'cold,'  for  the  sake  of  which  Jesus  can  say,  'I 
^ould  thou  wert  cold  or  hot ;  *  and  this  being  so» 
it  seems  only  possible  to  think  of   '  coldness '  as 
real  attachment  to  the  world,  and  active  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Church.     It  may  indeed  be  objected 
that  such  a  character  is  wanting  in  that  Christian 
clement  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in  what 
is  'cold'  before  it  could  be  spoken  of  in  the 
language  of  this  verse;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  think  of  such  an  element ;  and  the 
first  words  of  the  exhortation  in  ver.    19,   'Be 
tealous,'  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  referred  to 
that  natural  disposition  which,  although  not  in 
itadf  Christian,  is  always  the  ^ound  upon  which 
the  true  Christian  character  is  reared.      'Hot,' 
again,  can  only  express  warm  Christian  zeal.     The 
churdi  at  Laodicea  was  neither  'cold'  nor  'hot.' 
It  had  received  the  truth  outwardly,  but  no  deep 
impression  had  been  made  upon  it     Its  members 
were  not  zealous  for  the  truth,  but  neither  were 
they  zealous  a^inst  it     It  was  lukewarm,  desti- 
tute of  enthusiasm  for  anvthing  whether  good  or 
evil.     Had  it  been  '  hot,'  it  would  have  been  all 
that  Jesus  wished.     Had  it  been  'cold,'  it  would 
at  least  have  possessed  those  elements  of  natural 
character  whidi  might  be  turned  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.     As  it  was,  nothing  could  be  made  of  it 

Ver.  16.  Hence  the  emphatic  threatening  of  this 
verse.  For  the  figure  comp.  Lev.  xviiL  28,  xx.  22. 
Ver.  17.  This  verse  is  sometimes  connected 
with  the  preceding,  as  giving  a  further  statement 
of  the  reason  why  the  Lord  would  deal  with  the 
church  at  Laodicea  according  to  His  threatenini;. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  connect  it  with  ver.  18, 
and  to  regard  it  as  containing  the  ground  of  the 
counsel  there  given.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
whether  we  are  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  as  referring  to  temporal  or 
spiritual  wealth.  The  words  of  Ver.  18  determine 
in  favour  of  the  former.  It  was  not  spiritual 
pride  that  had  made  the  church  at  Laodicea 
'  lukewarm  : '  the  spiritually  proud  have  too  many 
positive  elements  of^character  to  justify  such  a  de- 
scription in  their  case.  It  was  worldly  prosperity 
that  had  made  the  church  indifferent  to  the  energy 
and  power  of  Divine  truth.  Outwardly  she  could 
still  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But,  to  be  held  in 
reality,  that  faith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  clear 
and  deep  perception  of  the  vanity  of  this  world. 
To  such  a  state  of  mind  riches  are  a  bar.  The 
rich  may  no  doubt  enter  into  the  kingjiom  of  God 
as  well  as  the  poor,  but  they  do  so  with  difficulty 
(Mark  x.   23,  24).      Their  wanU   are  satisfied 


with  '  com  and  wine ; '  the  world  pays  homage  to 
them  ;  they  have  '  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years ; '  they  are  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the 
future;  and  they  will  'leave  their  substance  to 
their  babes.'  Why  should  they  be  eager  about 
religion?  They  hiave  difficulty  in  being  'hot.' 
Yet  they  would  not  oppose  religion.  It  is  easier 
to  conform  to  it  They  cannot  oppose  it  or  be 
'cold.'  Such  is  the  state  of  mind  which  the  Lord 
seems  here  to  address,  and  hence  the  powerful 
language  of  the  following  words,  and  knoweet 
not  that  thon  art  the  wretdied  one^  and 
miserable,  etc.  '  Thou  callest  the  poor  wretched : 
thou  art  the  wretched  one  :  to  thee  really  belong 
the  misery  and  the  poverty  and  the  blindness  and 
the  nakedness  for  which  thou  pitiest  or  professest 
to  pity  others.' 

Ver.  18.  The  counsel  follows.  I  connael  thee  to 
bay  of  me  gold  refined  oat  of  fire,  not  that  gold 
which  cannot  stand  the  fire  of  the  great  day,  but  the 
true  gold  of  My  kingHom,  purified  by  being  burnt  in 
the  furnace  of  trial,  that  thus  then  mayeat  be  rich; 
and  white  garments,  that  thou  mayest  appear 
clothed  when  I  come ;  and  eye-ealve  to  anoint 
thine  eyes,  that  thon  mayest  see  (comp.  John 
ix.  6).  The  three  things  mentioned  are  in  obvious 
contrast  with  those  spoken  of  in  ver.  17,  although 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  order.  For 
'buy'  comp.  Isa.  Iv.  I. 

Ver.  19.  As  many  as  I  lore  I  convict  and 
ohasten.  The  'I'  before  'convict'  is  very 
emphatic, — 'I,  who  though  I  was  rich  became 
poor,  who  bought  true  nclies  by  suffering  and 
death.'  For  the  force  of  '  convict '  comp.  note  on 
John  xvi.  8. — ^Be  sealons  therefore,  and  repent. 
*  Be  zealous '  comes  first,  because  it  relates  to  a 
general  change  of  spirit  Were  specifically 
Christian  zeal  in  view,  repentance  ought  to  take 
precedence.  The  tenses  m  the  original  deserve 
notice,  the  first  expressing  the  general  habit,  the 
second  the  decisive  act 

Ver.  2a  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door.  The 
figure  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the  church  the 
thought  of  the  Lord's  constant  presence,  but 
rather  the  assurance  that  He  has  taken  up  a  new 

6>sition,  that  He  is  at  hand  for  judgment,  and  that 
e  will  immediately  admit  His  people  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  His  promised  blessedness. — ^And 
knook.  These  words  bring  more  forcibly  home 
to  us  the  Lord's  standing  at  the  door  and  the  near- 
ness of  His  presence.  No  knocking  in  various 
ways,  by  providence,  by  conscience,  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
is  referred  to.  The  words  simply  show  how  near 
Jesus  is,  and  how  ready  to  bless  (comp.  Jas.  v.  9). 
— ^If  any  one  hear  my  voice,  etc.  The  picture  is 
one  of  the  heavenly  reward,  and  both  statements, 
I  will  snp  with  him,  and  he  with  me,  are  to  be 
taken  together.  The  first  is  not  confined  to  the 
blessedness  of  earth,  the  second  to  the  blessedness 
of  heaven ;  but  the  two  combined  express  the 
glory  and  joy  of  the  future  world,  where  the 
believer  shall  be  for  ever  with  his  Lord. — 
Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  figure,  a  very  common  supposi- 
tion being  that  it  rests  upon  St.  John's  own 
personal  mtercourse  with  Jesus  related  at  John 
1.  39,  and  upon  his  Master's  visits  to  him  at  the 
close  of  many  a  day's  labour  during  His  earthlv 
ministrv.  Such  a  reference  is  far-fetched  ;  and  it 
is  much  more  natural  to  think  of  the  words  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  in  chap.  v.  2,  and  to  behold 
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here  the  festivity  and  joy  of  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
manure  to  His  Church.  Rev.  xix.  9,  where  we 
read  otthe  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  appears 
to  confirm  this.  May  we  not  also  connect  with 
the  supper  of  this  verse  the  thought  of  the  last 
supper  m  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem  ?  We 
are  dealing  wuh  the  last  of  the  Epistles,  and 
the  imagery  may  well  be  drawn  from  one  of  the 
closing  acts  of  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth.  That 
Supper  is  not  a  mere  memorial  of  death  :  it  is  a 
spiritual  feast  in  which  the  life  of  the  believer  is 
most  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  his  Lord, 
in  which  the  union  between  them  is  the  closest  of 
all  unions,  that  between  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
bride. 

Ver.  21.  He  that  overoometli,  to  him  will  I 
grant  to  ait  down  along  with  me  in  my  throne, 
etc  This  promise  is  the  highest  of  all  that  we 
have  met  in  the  seven  Epistles.  The  throne  of 
Jesus  is  the  throne  of  God,— *I  in  them,  and 
Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one ;  * 
*  Father,  that  which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  I  will 
that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  Me '  (John 
xvii.  23,  24).  The  promise  is  the  'apotheosis  of 
victory,*  and  as  such  it  has  evidently  a  reference 
not  only  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  but  to  the 
whole  series  of  the  seven  churches,  and  of  the 
promises  addressed  to  them. 

Ver.  22.  The  Epistle  closes  with  the  usual  call 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  churches. 

We  have  considered  the  Epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  separately ;  but,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  them  as  a  whole.  That  they  are  intended 
to  be  thus  looked  at  is  allowed  by  eveiy  inter- 
preter. We  have  not  merely  before  us  seven 
letters  to  seven  individual  churches,  which  no 
inner  bond  connects  with  one  another,  and  where 
there  is  no  thought  of  any  general  result ;  we 
have  a  representation  or  picture  of  the  Church  at 
large.  Yet  the  traits  given  us  of  the  condition  of 
eadi  church  are  historical,  the  seven  churches 
selected  being  preferred  to  others,  because  they 
appeared  to  the  apostle  to  afford  the  best  typical 
representation  of  the  Church  universal 

The  seven  Epistles,  however,  are  not  merely 
seven.  They  are  clearly  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  first  three,  the 
second  of  the  four  following,  Epistles.  Various 
circumstances  combine  to  prove  this,  one  of 
which — the  difference  of  position  assigned  in  the 
diflerent  groups  to  the  call,  '  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
dinrches ' — is  at  once  perceptible  to  the  English 
leader.  Another — the  omission  (by  later  read- 
ing) of  the  words  *  1  know  thy  works  *  from  the 
Epistles  to  Smyrna  and  Pergamos,  while  they 
occur  in  all  the  remaining  Epistles  —  is  not  so 
obvious,  nor  is  its  force  so  easily  determined. 
Yet  we  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  explanation 
than  that  the  words  are  omitted  from  the  second 
and  third  Epistles,  because  these  two  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  first  that  the  ex- 
pression, when  used  in  it,  was  supposed  to  extend 
Its  influence  into  them.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
thing  does  not  occur  in  the  last  four,  the  expres- 
sion '  I  know  thy  works '  meeting  us  in  each ; 
but  this  may  only  show  that  the  unity  of  the 
second  group  is  not  so  profound  and  intimate  as 
that  of  w  first 

If,  then,  it  be  now  asked  what  the  difference 


between  these  two  groups  Is,  we  answer  that  in 
the  first  we  have  the  Church  of  Christ  in  herself, 
in  the  second  the  Church  of  Christ  as  she  mingles 
with  the  world  and  learns  its  ways.  No  doubt  in 
the  first  group  sin  and  suffering  are  spoken  of; 
but  it  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  actual 
not  the  ideal  Church  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; 
and  the  Church  had  not  then,  nor  has  she  even 
now,  attained  to  the  '  stature  of  the  perfect  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  Sin  marks  her,  and  she  standti 
in  need  of  suffering;  but  it  is  the  characterisric  of 
the  first  of  the  two  groups,  that  in  it  sin  has  more 
the  aspect  of  weakness,  while  in  the  second  it 
is  intensified  and  yielded  to  through  contact  with 
the  world.  When,  accordingly,  we  look  more 
clusely  at  the  first  three  Epistles,  the  leading  idea 
of  each  appears  to  be  as  follows.  In  Ephesus  the 
church  is  faithful  to  her  commission.  She  has 
indeed  lost  the  warmth  of  her  first  love,  but  she 
holds  fast  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  the 
'form  of  sound  words,'  with  which  she  had  l^een 
entrusted ;  she  has  tried  them  which  '  call  them- 
selves apostles,  and  they  are  not,  and  has  found 
them  false,'  and  she  has  *  not  grown  weary  in  her 
toil.'  In  Smyrna  this  faithfulness  continues,  but 
the  idea  of  suffering  is  now  brought  in,  and  the 
Church  is  told  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  she 
must  meet  it  Lastly,  in  Pergamos  we  have  a 
similar  faithfulness  even  under  persecution  which 
has  begun,  although  at  the  same  time  there  are 
now  'some*  withm  her  own  borders  who  have 
given  way  to  evil,  so  that  actual  affliction  is  re- 
quired to  purify  her.  In  the  three  Epistles  taken 
together  we  have  thus  set  before  us  the  main  New 
Testament  conception  of  the  Church,  the  Body  of 
believers  true  to  Christ's  cause  upon  the  whole, 
but  taught  to  expect  affliction,  and  actually 
afflicted,  that  they  may  be  cleansed  and  be  made 
to  bring  forth  more  fruit  (John  xv.  I,  2). 

When  we  turn  to  the  churches  of  the  second 
group  we  enter  upon  a  different  field.  The 
Church  is  now  in  actual  contact  with  the  world, 
and,  forgetting  her  high  calling  to  be  Christ's 
witness  in  and  against  the  world,  she  yields  to  its 
corrupting  influences.  Ill  us  in  Thyatira,  the  first 
ol  the  four,  it  is  no  longer  'some*  (chap.  IL  15) 
in  her  midst  who  tolerate  evil.  The  Churdi  as  a 
whole  does  so.  She  'suffereth,'  beareih  with, 
Jezebel,  a  heathen  princesi^  the  fitting  type  of 
the  world  and  the  world's  situ.  She  knew  the 
world  to  be  what  it  was,  and  yet  she  was  content 
to  be  at  peace  with  it  It  may  be  worthy  of 
notice,  too,  that  as  the  first  picture  of  the  church 
in  herself— that  in  the  Epistle  to  Ephesus — 
diowed  her  to  be  peculiarly  faithful  on  the  point 
of  doctrine,  so  the  first  picture  of  the  church,  as 
she  begins  to  yield  to  the  world,  shows  us  that  it 
was  in  doctrinal  steadfastness  that  she  failed.  In 
the  Epistle  to  Sardis,  the  second  city  of  the 
second  group,  there  is  more  yielding  to  the  world 
than  even  in  Thyatira.  A  few  indeed  there 
have  not  defiled  their  garments,  but  the  church  as 
a  whole  reproduces  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  loud  in  their  profession  and  renowned  for 
it,  but  with  no  works  of  a  true  and  genuine 
righteousness  fulfilled  before  God.  Declension  in 
doctrine  had  soon  been  followed  by  declension  in 
practice.  Amidst  all  such  declensions,  however. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  has 
her  times  of  noble  faithfnlnessi,  and  such  a  time 
seems  to  be  set  before  us  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philadelphia.     That  the  church  there  has  been 
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stTOggltng  with  the  world  we  see  by  the  descrip-  Luke  xviii.  8).    The  Church  is  here  conformed  to 

tUm  of  her  vanquished  enemies  who  come  in  and  the  world,  and  takes  her  ease  amidst  the  wealth 

"Worship  before  her  feet  (diap.  iil  9) ;  but  she  had  and  the  luxury  which  the  world  affords  to  all  her 

not  yielded  to  the  world,     l^o  word  of  reproach  votaries,  and  to  none  with  so  much  satisfaction  as 

is   uttered  against  her.     The  Epistle  to  Phila-  to  those  who  will  purchase  them  at  the  cost  of 

delphia  represents  either  a  time  when  the  Church  Christian  consistency. 

a.«  ai  whole  maintains  her  allegiance  to  the  Captain  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  a  general  outline  of 
of  her  salvation,  or  that  remnant  within  the  the  course  of  thought  embodied  in  these  seven 
Church  (as  there  was  a  remnant  even  in  the  Epistles.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  con- 
Jewish  Church  of  our  Lord*s  time)  which  keeps  fidence  regarding  it.  The  general  conception  of 
*  the  word  of  the  Lord's  patience '  in  those  the  two  groups  of  three  and  four  may  perhaps  be 
seasons  of  conflict  with  the  main  body  of  the  accepted  as  correct ;  ^  and  starting  from  that 
Church  herself  that  are  far  more  hard  to  bear  point,  other  inquirers  may  be  more  successful  in 
than  any  conflict  with  the  world.  Lastly,  in  determining  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Ldiodicea  all  that  is  most  melancholy  in  the  Church  which  each  Epistle  of  both  groups  is 
history  of  the  Church's  relation  to  the  world  undoubtedly  intended  to  express, 
calminates,  and  the  last  picture  that  is  given  us  of  ijy^  „^j  ^t^,  Hm  treated  the  subject  man  fnUy 
her  state  is  at  the  same  time  the  saddest  (comp.  in  a  paper  in  the  Exponi^r  for  July  188s. 


Chapter  IV.    i-ii. 
Preparatory  Visions. 


1  A  FTER  this*  I  looked,*  and,  behold,  a  door  was^  opened 

-tjL    'in  heaven  :  and  the  first  voice  which  I  heard  was  as  it  «Eiek.i.  1  .• 

Jo.  I.  ST. 

were  of  a  trumpet  talking*  with  me;  which  said,*  Come  up 
hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things*  which  must  be'  *here-  *ch.Li9. 

2  after.*    And*  immediately**  I  was  in  the  *  spirit :  and,  behold,  ^  ch.L  w 
a  throne  was"  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat"  on  the  throne. 

3  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  ''jasper**  and  a  ^'Eask. i.  i«, 
sardine"  stone:"  and  there  w^w  a 'rainbow  round  about  the  'Cen.k.13. 

4  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald.  And  round  about  the 
throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats : "  and  upon  the  seats "  I 
saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment;*' 

5  and   they   had"  on    their    heads    crowns   of   gold.**      And 

out  of  the  throne  proceeded  ** -^  lightnings  and  thunderings**/Ejt.ai«.s6. 
and  voices : "  and  there  were  seven  lamps  **  of  fire  burning 

6  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  And 
before  the  throne  there  was^  a  ^sea  of  glass**  like  unto /Q>- «▼•■.?. 

^  Ex  zxxviu. 

crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the    *• 
throne,  were  *four  beasts  **  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  *E«k.L5-ro 

7  And  the  first  hesist^  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast" 
like  a  calf,**  and  the  third  beast*'  had  a**  face  as**  a  man,  and 

8  the  fourth  beast*'  was  like  a  fiying  eagle.     And  the  four 

^  these  things       '  saw  *  omit  was         ^  speaking  '  one  saying 

•  the  things  '  come  to  pass  •  omit  hereafter  •  omit  And 

*•  After  these  things  straightway  **  there  was  a  throne      "  sitting 

>•  add  stone  »*  sardius  "  omit  stone  *•  thrones 

*'  garments  *•  omit  they  had  *•  golden  crowns  *•  there  proceed 

*^  voices  **  thunders  •*  torches  **  omit  there  was 

*'  as  it  were  a  glassy  sea  '^  living  creatures 

s'  living  creature        *•  bull-calf  ••  its  ■•  add  of 


5« 
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had"  each  of  them"  six  wings  about  him ;^^  and 


/Isa.  v^  r-j; 
J0WSIL41. 


beasts  ■• 

they^  wers*^  full  of  eyes"  within:  and  they  rest  not*'  day  and 

night,  saying,  'Holy,  holy,   holy.    Lord"  God*  Almighty,** 

9  which  was,  and  is,  and  **  is  to  come.     And  when  those  beasts 

give"  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  him  that  sat**  on  the 

10  throne,  who**  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall**  down  before  him  that  sat**  on  the  throne,  and 
worship**  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast*'  their 

11  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  *  Thou  art  worthy,**  O  Lord,*'  *J^ 
to  receive**  glory  and**  honour  and**  power:  for  thou  hast    Ndi.a.Si«. 
created**  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure**  they  are**  and** 

were  created. 

•*  having  ••  add  severally  ••  omit  about  Aim         •*  ami/  and  /Aey 

•*  are  ••  ndd  round  about  and  •'  and  they  have  no  rest 

•*  Lord,  who  art  ••  God,  *•  the  Almighty 

**  he  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which        **  the  living  creatures  shall  give 
*»  sitteth  **  to  him  that  **  shall  fall  *«  shall  worship 

*'  shall  cast         *•  Worthy  art  thou  *•  our  Lord  and  our  God 

*•  take  the  •»  a/id  the  "  didst  create 

"  because  of  thy  will  •*  were  *•  add  they 


Contents.  Chaps,  iv.  and  ▼.  form  the  third 
section  of  the  Apocatvpse  ;  but  the  struggle  of  the 
Church,  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  book  to 
describe,  does  not  yet  begin.  These  two  chapters 
are  preparatory  to  the  struggle,  presendng  us 
with  such  pictures  of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
Guardians  of  the  Church  as  may  fill  our  minds 
with  confidence  that,  whatever  be  her  trials,  she 
shall  be  conducted  through  them  to  a  glorious 
issue.  As  the  foundation  of  all  that  God  b,  has 
done,  and  will  do,  St  John  receives  in  chap.  iv. 
a  vision  of  His  absolute  holiness,  which  is  borne 
witness  to  by  His  Church,  and  by  the  whole  of  His 
redeemed  creation.  This  is  followed  in  chap.  v. 
by  another  vision,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  mystery  connected  with  the  deahngs  of  the 
thrice  holy  One  (chap.  iv.  8)  shall  not  last  for 
ever.  In  Immanuel,  the  Incarnate  Lamb  of  God, 
the  mystery  otherwise  so  oppressive  shall  be  made 
manifest ;  and  our  hearts  may  be  at  peace.  The 
visions  of  these  two  chapters  have  their  parallel  in 
Isa.  vi.,  where  the  vision  of  the  thrice  holy  God 
presented  to  the  prophet  (vers.  1-8)  is  intro- 
tluctory  to  his  terrible  commission  at  ver.  9. 
Isaiah  is  warned  by  his  vision  that  the  Almighty, 
notwithstanding  the  mystery  of  His  dealings,  is 
holy,  and  that  the  beings  who  see  what  He  is 
doing  cannot  but  adore  Him. 

Ver.  I.  After  these  things  denotes  succession 
of  visions,  not  of  time  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
is  preparatory  to  the  vision  rather  than  strictly 
speaking  a  part  of  it.  The  apostle  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  still  *in  the  spirit,'  for  that  is  the 
state  in  which  at  chap,  i  10  he  hears  the  voice 
now  again  referred  to.  Two  things  are  intro- 
duced to  us  by  the  word  behold  :— (i)  A  door 
opened  in  heaven,  not  opening  but  open,  so 
that  there  may  be  the  freest  intercourse  between 
heaven  and  earth  (comp.  Ezek.  i.  i  ;  John  i.  51) ; 
and  that  we,  seeing  into  heaven,  may  understand 
what  is  to  happen  upon  earth.  Faith  is  the  a)n- 
dition  of  true  wisdom.     (2)  The  voice,  identified 


with  that  spoken  of  in  chap.  i.  10  by  being 
described  in  the  same  language.  It  is  the  same 
mysterious  voice  of  jud^ent,  therefore,  as  that 
heard  there.  The  Seer  is  invited  to  ascexKl  to  the 
place  whence  the  voice  issued,  and  is  told  what 
will  be  shown  him.  The  language  describing 
what  he  is  to  see  has  already  met  us  in  chap. 
L  I,  19 ;  and  it  points  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her 
history  down  to  the  time  of  her  glorification. 

Ver.  2.  As  the  closing  expression  of  ver.  i  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  after  these  thinga,  is 
not  necessary  to  complete  the  meaning  of  tbc 
clause  to  which  it  is  at  present  added,  it  seems 
better  to  connect  it  with  what  follows  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  verse.  It  thus  constitutes 
a  resumption  of  the  same  expression  in  ver.  I,  and 
introduces  the  true  beginning  of  the  visions  to  be 
described.  St  John  is  prepared  for  them  by 
passing  into  the  spiritual  or  ecstatic  state.  Even 
m  ver.  i,  indeed,  he  was  in  that  state  ;  but  here, 
where  the  visions  begin,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
making  special  mention  of  the  fact,  and  the  word 
was,  which  is  properly  *  became,'  may  be  designed 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  lene^Aal  of  the  fii^t 
vividness  or  fervour  of  his  spiritual  condition.  Two 
things  are  seen :— (i)  A  throne  set  in  heaven 
(comp.  Erek.  i.  26-28).  The  verb  'set  *  seems  to 
express  not  merely  that  the  throne  was  there,  but 
that  it  was  so  by  the  Divine  appointment  and 
arrangement  (comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  i  ;  Luke  iL  34; 
John  ii.  6,  xx.  5,  6,  7  ;  Rev.  xxi.  16).  For  the 
particular  shape  and  aspect  of  the  throne  see  on 
ver.  6.  (2)  One  sitting  on  the  throne.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  who  is  meant.  That  the  Sitter 
on  the  throne  is  neither  Jesus  nor  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  indeed  obvious  from  the  fact  that  in  later  venes 
He  is  distinguished  from  them  both  (chaps,  t.  5, 
13,  vL  16).  But  is  He  the  Father  or  the  Triune 
God  ?  Commentators  generally  adopt  the  former 
view,  but  there  is  much  that  may  seem  rather  to 
determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.    The  whole  scene 
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is  founded  upon  Isa.  vi.,  where  we  have  not  only 
the  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  the  seraphim, 
and  the  train  filling  the  temple,  but  also  the 
Trisagion^  *  Holy,  holy,  holy,  etc.  The  vision 
of  Isaiah,  however,  is  always  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  adumbrations  of  the  Trinity 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  especially 
vcr.  8,  'Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  UsV\  so  that  we  are  thus  naturally  led 
to  think  now  also  of  the  Trinity.  In  addition, 
it  has  to  be  observed  that  one  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  visions  of  chap.  iv.  and  chap.  v. 
seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  in  the  former  we  have 
the  Almighty  presented  to  us  as  He  is  in  Himself 
absolutely,  that  in  the  latter  only  are  we  directly 
introduced  to  the  Covenant  of  grace  in  which  we 
learn  to  know  God  as  Father.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  there  ought  to  be  any  peculiar  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  interpretation  on  the  ground  that 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  afterwards  spoken 
of  as  if  distinct  from  Him  who  occupied  the 
throne.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  God  is 
here  introduced  to  us  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and 
not  according  to  that  separation  of  hypostases  or 
personalities  revealed  to  ns  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  We  deal  as  yet  with  tne  Divine 
Being  as  He  exists  in  Himself,  and  with  Him 
viewed  in  that  light  the  conception  of  Trinity  in 
Unity  is  fundamentally  connected. 

Ver.  3.  The  description  of  Him  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  is  given :  He  was  like  unto  a  jai^ter 
stone  and  a  sardiua  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
two  stones  here  mentioned  are  the  first  and  the 
last  in  the  '  breastplate  of  judgment  *  (Ex.  xxviiL 
17,  20) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  this  circumstance,  for  the  order  is  reversed, 
the  sardius  being  there  the  first,  and  the  jasper 
the  last.  The  analogy  of  Ezek.  i.  27  seems  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  colours  of  the  two 
stones  were  not  mixed  throughout,  but  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  marked  by  the  one 
and  the  lower  part  by  the  other.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  though  some  interpreters  dispute  the 
fact,  that  the  colours  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  of 
the  emerald  to  which  the  rainbow  xonnd  about 
the  thxone  was  like,  are  to  be  understood  sym- 
bolically. From  chap.  xxi.  1 1  we  learn  that  the 
colour  of  the  jasper  was  a  bright  sparkling  white- 
ness, while  that  of  the  sardius  was  a  fiery  red. 
The  first,  therefore,  can  hardly  denote  anything 
but  that  holiness  of  God  which  this  very  chapter 
shows  to  be  the  feature  of  His  character  mainly  in 
view  of  the  sacred  writer  at  the  time  (ver.  8) ; 
the  second  most  naturally  expresses  the  wrath 
with  which  He  consumes  His  enemies,  and  which 
is  represented  in  the  lightnings,  etc.,  of  ver.  5 
(comp.  Ps.  L  3,  etc.  ;  Ezek.  i.  4). 

The  colour  of  the  rainbow  is  described  as  that 
of  the  emerald,  or  green.  Not  that  the  other 
colours  are  a  wanting,  but  that  they  are  subor* 
dinate  to,  or  lost  in,  that  green  colour,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  object  itself,  its  colour,  its  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  and  even  the  mode  of  its 
formation  in  nature,  combine  to  suggest  the 
meaning  of  the  rainbow,  —  the  holiness  and 
wTath  of  God  encompassed  by  His  covenant 
grace.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to 
think  of  this  rainbow  as  a  half  or  a  whole  circle 
spanning  the  throne.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is 
called  a  '  rainbow '  is  not  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  formeii  for  the  Seer  employs  his  figures  with 


great  freedom  (comp.   i.    13,   ii.    17,    and    the 

•  green '  colour  in  this  verse) ;  while  the  words 

*  round  about  the  throne,*  and  the  language  used 
in  chap.  x.  1,  suggest  the  latter.  We  are  pro- 
bably to  think  of  the  rainbow  as  either  floating 
above  the  throne  or  as  encompassing  it  in  a  vertical 
plane.     For  the  rainbow  comp.  Ezek.  i.  28. 

Ver.  4.  In  the  next  part  of  the  description  we 
are  told  that  there  were  round  about  the  throne 
twenty-four  thrones,  and  upon  the  thrones 
twenty-four  elders.  It  is  important  to  observe 
the  word  'thrones*  (not  as  in  the  Author'ised 
Version,  *  seats  *)  here  used  by  St  John,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  deliberately  chosen  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  glorified  Church 
of  Christ  is  placed  in  no  lower  position  than  that  of 
the  Saviour*s  and  the  Father*s  throne  (comp.  iii.  21). 
These  twenty-four  thrones  were  like  the  rainbow 
'  round  about  the  throne.  *  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  circle  of 
the  rainbow.  Chap,  iiu  21  seems  to  determine 
against  the  latter.  But  perhaps  we  are  even  to 
think  of  them  as  set  in  the  very  circle  of  the 
rainbow  in  order  to  denote  standing  in  the 
covenant  of  grace.  The  thrones  were  occupied 
by  twenty-four  elders  ;  and,  as  these  unquestion- 
ably represent  the  one  Church  of  Christ  in  its 
triumphing  condition  in  heaven,  the  number  must 
be  taken  from  some  idea  which  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  Seer  as  a  suitable  expression 
for  the  whoU  Church  of  God.  The  twenty- 
four  divisions  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  descril)ed  in 
I  Chron.  xxiv.,  might  have  suggested  it,  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  this  classification  of  the  priest- 
hood belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Temple  rather 
than  of  the  1'abemacle.  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  doubling 
of  the  number  twelve,  so  that  the  whole 
number  twenty-four  may  represent  the  Church  in 
her  double  aspect  as  at  once  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Covenant  and  r  f  the  New.  We  have  already 
met  with  this  principle  of  doubling,  although  in 
a  somewhat  dinerent  form  ;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  unnatural  in  resorting  to  it 
now.  The  twenty-four  elders,  thus  embaying 
the  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her 
perfected  condition,  have  three  characteristics, 
(i)  They  are  flitting,  the  attitude  of  rest  and 
honour.  (2)  They  are  dothed  in  white  garments, 
the  robes  of  perfect  purity,  the  robes  of  priests. 
(3)  They  have  on  their  heads  golden  crowns, 
those  of  chaps,  ii.  10^  iii.  11,  and  xiv.  14,  in  which 
last  passage  the  same  '  golden  crown '  is  assigned 
to  the  Son  of  man.  Like  Him,  they  are  not  only 
priests  but  kings.  At  chap,  vl  1 1  the  *  white 
robe*  alone,  without  the  golden  crown,  is  given 
to  the  souls  under  the  altar ;  but  the  reason  is 
obvious.  These  souls  are  waiting.  Here  the 
time  of  waiting:  is  past.  The  Church  is  before  us 
in  her  triumphing  condition. 

Ver.  5.  The  description  is  continued  with  the 
mention  of  lightnings  and  Toices  and  thundeni 
which  proceed  out  of  the  throne.  These  repre- 
sent neither  the  '  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
nor  the  '  agency  of  the  Gospel,*  but  the  fact  that 
the  throne  of  God  is  a  throne  of  judgment  (Ps. 
ix.  7).  The  world  is  judged  not  merely  by  God 
Himself,  but  by  His  Church  (chap.  ii.  27).  Judg- 
ment against  sin  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
both  of  holiness  and  love.  Nor  need  it  surprise 
us  that  such  indications  of  judgment  should 
proceed  from  the  throne   at  a  time  when  the 
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Church  is  regarded  is  having  attained  her  glorified 
condition,  and  is  safe  from  all  her  enemies,  for  it 
is  not  so  much  the  actual  exercise  as  the  attribute 
of  judgment  that  is  now  in  view,  and  sach  an 
attribute  is  eternal.  These  lightnings  and  voices 
and  thunders,  therefore,  are  not  to  l^  regarded  as 
a  manifestation  peculiar  to  the  moment  at  which 
they  are  witnessed  by  the  Seer :  they  are  eitsential 
and  perpetual  accompaniments  of  the  throne. — In 
addition  there  were  aeTen  tardhm  of  fixe  bomiiig 
before  the  throne,  which  are  explained  to  be  the 
wren  spiiiti  of  Qod,  or,  in  other  words,  His  one 
Spirit  in  the  fulness  and  manifoldness  of  His 
operation.  Yet  it  is  not  the  gracious  operation  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  God  calls,  enlightens,  and 
tanctines  the  world  that  is  in  view.  It  is  rather 
His  penetrating  influence,  similar  to  that  of  chap. 
i.  14,  by  which  He  searches  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

Ver.  6.  And  b«fora  the  throne  m  it  wen  ft 
glaaqr  sea  like  nnto  oryttal  The  most  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  regarding  the 
'  glassy  sea '  here  spoken  of,  some  of  which  may 
at  once  be  set  aside.  It  can  hard  I  v  be  intended  to 
signify  '  the  will  and  law  of  God  in  constituting 
the  lungdom  of  grace,'  or  *  the  mysterious  judg- 
ments of  Gc)d,'  or  '  the  purity,  calmness,  and 
majesty  of  God*s  rule,'  for  no  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  referred  to  in  which  these 
principles  of  the  Divine  government  are  repre- 
sented by  a  sea  similar  to  that  now  mentioned. 
Other  interpretations,  a^in,  such  as  those  that 
understand  by  it  'Baptism'  or  'the  volume  of 
the  Scriptures,'  may  also  be  rejected  as  ha  vine  no 
foundation  in  the  imagery  of  this  book.  The  idea 
that  the  sea  is  identical  with  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life  *  clear  as  crystal'  in  chap.  xxii.  i,  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  untenable  A  sea  and  a 
river  are  entirely  different  from  one  another,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  '  sea '  of  chap.  xv.  2, 
which  must  be  the  same  as  this  one,  and  upon 
which  those  who  had  overcon:^e  took  their  stand, 
with  the  'river'  of  chap.  xxii.  More  naturally 
might  we  be  led  to  associate  the  great  brazen  sea 
of  Solomon's  temple  (l  Kings  vii.  23-26)  with  the 
sea  here  spoken  of,  were  it  not  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  imageiy  of  the  Apocalypse  appears  to  be 
taken  not  from  the  temple,  out  from  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  '  laver '  of  the  latter  is  never  called  a  sea. 

In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
the  figure,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  rule  of 
interpretation  so  often  needed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
whicn  calls  us  to  supplement  the  description  given 
of  any  object  in  one  place  by  what  it«  said  of  it  in 
another.  Doing  so  in  the  present  instance,  the 
'glassy  sea'  of  chap.  xv.  2  supplies  various  hints 
which  may  be  helpful  to  us  here.  That  sea  is  not 
only  glassy,  but  '  mingled  with  fire,'  an  expression 
which  at  once  suggests  the  thought  of  the  Divine 
judgments,  while  the  same  thought  comes  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  song  sung  by  those  who, 
standing  upon  the  sea,  celebrate  the  'righteous 
acts  of  the  Xx>rd  which  have  been  made  manifest.' 
Again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  song  sung  by 
these  conquerors  is  called  '  the  song  of  Moses,  the 
servant  of  God,'  as  well  as  'the  song  of  the 
Lamb ; '  and  the  most  natural  reference  of  these 
words  is  to  the  song  of  triumph  sung  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  it  is  said, 
'  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  saying,  I  will  sing 
onto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 


the  hoTM  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the 
sea'  (Ex.  xv.  i).  The  propriety  of  this  reference 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  said  of  these 
conaoerors  that  they  '  had  g^otten  the  victory  over 
the  beast'  (Authorised  Version),  or  even  that  they 
'had  come  victorious  from  the  bea*t'  (Revised 
Version),  bat  that  they  *  had  come  victorious  oot 
of  the  bttst,'  the  preposition  used  distinctly  indi- 
cating that  they  had  been  delivered  by  escape 
from  their  enemies  rather  than  by  victory  over 
them  in  the  field.  To  these  considentions  let  us 
add  that  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  had 
been  always  appealed  to,  lioth  by  Psalmists  and 
Prophets,  as  the  peculiar  token  of  that  provi-lential 
care  and  guidance  which  the  Almi^ty  extended 
to  His  people  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12;  Isa.  xliiL  2,  3),  and 
we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
*  glassy  sea '  of  this  verse  we  have  an  emblem  of 
that  course  of  Providence  by  which  God  conducts 
those  who  place  themselves  in  His  hands  to  their 
final  rest  in  His  immediate  presence.  The 
different  manner  in  which  the  '  sea '  is  viewed  in 
the  words  before  us,  and  in  chap,  xv,  2,  seems  to 
favour  this  conclusion.  In  the  one  it  is  simply 
'  before  the  throne,'  and  under  the  eye  of  Him  by 
whom  the  throne  is  occupied.  It  is  seen  from  ibe 
Divine  point  of  view,  and  is  therefore  only  '  dear 
as  ciystal.'  Its  darker  are  to  Him  as  br^ht  as 
its  more  transparent  dements.  The  '  fire '  that  is 
mingled  with  it  is  not  less  a  part  of  His  counsel 
than  its  most  pellucid  ^I'aters:  'the  night 
shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light 
are  both  alike  to  Thee'  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12}.  In  the 
other  it  is  occupied  by  man,  and  is  seen  from  the 
human  point  of  view.  Hence  the  'fire,'  always 
there,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  first  instance, 
is  now  seen.  They  who  stand  upon  it  cannot 
forget  those  '  righteous  acts '  of  God  which  they 
have  witnessed,  or  the  troubled  paths  by  which 
they  have  escaped  the  great  enemies  of  their 
salvation.  Judgment  upon  their  foi^s,  as  well 
as  mercy  to  themselves;  marks  the  whole  of  that 
way  by  which  they  have  been  led.  It  may  be 
only  further  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  to  behold 
in  the  glassy  sea  the  Almighty's  providential 
guidance  of  His  people  harmonizes  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  a  chapter  dealing  mainly  with  creation 
and  providence  before  we  pass  in  chapb  v.  to  the 
more  special  subject  of  redeeming  grace. 

The  description  is  continued,  and  we  are  nest 
introduced  to  four  living  creatnres  fall  of  eyes 
before  and  behind,  which  were  in  the  midit  of 
the  throne  and  xonnd  ahont  the  thzonaL  The 
living  creatures  do  not  support  or  bear  up  the 
throne  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  thought  of  as  stationed 
together  at  the  same  spot.  They  are  rather  at  the 
extremities  of  two  diameters  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  round  throne,  thus  preserving  perfect 
symmetry.  In  other  respects  the  relation  of  these 
bieings  to  the  throne  presents  some  difficulty, 
because  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  Seer,  iaviog 
begun  his  description  with  Him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  is  now  proceeding  from  the  oentie 
outwards.  The  four  living  creatures  would  tbos 
appear  to  be  outside  both  the  Sitter  on  the  throue 
and  the  twenty-four  elders  and  the  glassy  sea. 
But  this  is  not  probable— (i)  Because  the  words 
describing  their  position  indicate  a  greater  degree 
of  nearness  to  the  throne.  (2)  Because  of  the 
position  of  the  cherubim  in  the  tabernacle.  (J^ 
Because  in  chap.  v.  6  the  absence  of  the  words 
'  in  the  midst  or  before '  the  four  living  creattties' 
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i  to  show  that  the  latter  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  tlirone  as  to  be  almost  a  part  of 
it.  The  real  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  this, 
that  the  position  of  the  cherubim  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  tabernacle  was  adove  the  mercy-seat. 
In  like  manner  the  living  creatures  here  spoken 
of  are  not  on  the  same  level  as  the  throne. 
Although,  therefore,  St.  John  really  describes 
from  within  outwards  what  he  beheld,  and 
although,  before  we  reach  the  present  point  of 
his  description,  he  has  already  spoken  of  the 
outermost  circle,  that  which  bounded  the  glassy 
sea,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  living  creatures 
were  beyond  that  circle.  They  were  really  above 
it,  yet  within  it ;  and  it  is  by  now  lifting  his  eyes 
upwards  that  the  Seer  beholds  them.  What  has 
been  said  finds  support  in  the  language  of  Isa. 
▼L  2,  where  the  prophet,  after  speaking  of  the 
Lord*s  sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  Ufted  up, 
adds,  '  above  it  stood  the  seraphim.'  It  is  remark- 
able to  see  how  St  John  manages  to  combine 
the  visions  of  both  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel, — the  one 
the  prophet  of  the  coming  Saviour,  the  other 
the  prophet  of  the  restored  Church.  By  the  view 
now  taken  the  harmony  of  the  description  is  pre- 
served, and  the  four  living  creatures  are  a  part 
of  the  accompaniments  of  the  throne,  and  not 
beyond  it.— They  are  fall  of  eyes,  we  are  further 
told,  before  and  behind :  they  share  the  attribute 
of  God,  seeing  in  all  directions  with  a  penetrating 
glance  (comp.  chap.  i.  14),  that  they  may  the  better 
execute  the  Divine  purposes. 

A  fuller  description  of  them  is  now  given. 

Vers.  7,  8a.  And  the  first  living  creatiire 
WM  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  living  creature 
like  a  bull-calf,  and  the  third  living  creature 
had  its  face  as  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  living 
creature  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  the  four 
liying  creatures,  having  each  one  of  them 
MTerally  six  wings,  are  ftdl  of  eyes  round  about 
and  wiUiin.  Want  of  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
remarkable  6gures,  and  the  writer  of  this  Com- 
mentary may  therefore  be  pardoned  if  he  refers 
to  his  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Bidie 
£diua/cr,  vol.  iii.  p.  29a  It  may  be  enough  to 
say  at  present  that  the  points  to  be  chiefly  noted 
are  the  following  : — (i)  That  the  living  creatures 
here  are  substantially  identical  with  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  iii.),  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  18-20), 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  iii.  11-13), 
and  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  5).  Slight 
modifications  of  structure  are  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by 
them  had  become  clearer  as  time  ran  on. 
(2)  That  a  human  element  has  a  place  in  each. 
Their  general  form  suggests  what  is  human  not 
less  than  what  is  bestial.  This  point  is  rendered 
clear  by  the  peculiar  method  of  expression 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  third  '  living  creature  * 
of  the  present  passage.  The  human  figure  was 
characteristic  of  them  all ;  but,  in  addition  to 
less  distinct  indications,  the  third  had  also 
the  human  face.  (3)  That,  while  thus  in  part 
human,  they  are  also  marked  by  characteristics 
taken  from  other  forms  of  creaturely  existence. 
They  have  wings,  and  three  of  them  have 
respectively  the  faces  of  a  lion,  of  a  bull-calf, 
and  of  an  eagle.  (4)  They  do  not  symbolize 
attributes  of  the  Almighty.  Creaturely  position 
and    ministerial    functions    properly    belong    to 


them.  (5)  If,  ihen,  we  ask  now  what  they 
represent,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  answer  only 
can  be  given.  They  represent  in  the  first  place 
man,  but,  secondly,  man  as  the  crown  and  head 
of  this  lower  creation,  man  with  his  train  of 
dependent  beings  brought  near  to  God  and  made 
partakers  of  redemption,  thus  fulfilling  in  symbol 
the  language  of  St  Paul, — ^that  '  the  creation 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God '  (Rom.  viii.  21).  (6)  Finally, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  meaning  of  the 
animal  faces  spoken  of  is  to  be  found  in  a  direction 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually 
sought.  The  animals  named  are  not  the  emblems 
of  majesty,  endurance,  and  soaring  energy,  but 
of  strong  and  fierce  rage.  They  represent 
qualities  that  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  destructive  force 
which  nothing  is  able  to  withstand.  Thus,  then, 
they  now  surround  the  throne  of  Grod,  from  which 
proceed  lightnings  and  thunderings  and  voices ; 
and  there  they  symbolize  redeemed  creation  as  it 
adores  the  holiness  and  magnifies  the  righteous 
judgments  of  its  Lord. 

Ver.  8b.  And  they  have  no  rest  day  and 
night,  saying,  Holy^  holy,  holy,  Lord,  who  art 
God,  the  Almighty,  he  which  was  and  which 
is,  and  which  is  to  come.  The  Trisagion 
thus  sung  by  the  living  creatures  is  found  also  in 
Isa.  vi.  3,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
seen  lies  largely  at  the  bottom  of  the  description 
of  this  chapter.  It  is  thus  natural  to  think  that  it 
is  sung  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  same  character 
as  that  in  which  He  there  appears,  that  it  is  sung 
therefore  to  God  in  the  absoluteness  of  His  being 
and  perfections,  and  not  as  specially  the  Father. 
With  this  agrees  the  fact,  seen  especially  in  the 
last  words  of  this  chapter,  that  it  is  the  glory 
of  God  as  Creator  rather  than  Redeemer  that  is 
especially  contemplated  throughout  the  whole 
vision.  The  ascnption  of  praise  appears  to  con- 
sist of  three  parts,  not  as  commonly  supposed  of 
two.  He  to  whom  it  b  sung  is  first  addressed 
as  '  Lord '  or  Jehovah,  and  is  then  celebrated  as 
' God  ; '  as  'the  Almighty  ; '  and  as  ' He  which 
was,  and  which  Ls  and  which  is  to  come.'  The 
order  of  the  clauses  in  the  third  part  is  different 
from  that  in  ch.  L  8.  There  the  Lord  Himself 
speaks,  dwelling  first  upon  the  thought  that  He 
*  is  *  before  mentioning  that  He  '  was '  or  that 
He  '  is  to  come.'  In  singing  this  song  the  living 
creatures  '  rest  not  day  nor  night '  We  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  v.  17, 
*My  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work.* 
The  work  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Governor  of  all  knows  no  intermission.  He  is 
everywhere  present  throughout  His  wide  creation, 
upholding  all  thinp;s  by  the  word  of  His  power, 
and  as  marvellous  in  that  work  as  in  the  utterance 
of  the  first  fiU  which  summoned  them  into  being. 
Therefore  do  the  living  creatures,  'full  of  eyes 
round  about  and  within,'  always  waiting  upon 
Him,  always  watching  Him,  never  rest  from 
adoring,  as  He  never  rests  from  working. 

The  Trisagicn  of  the  living  creatures  imme- 
diately awakens  the  response  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  represented  bv  the  twenty-four  elders. 

Ver.  9.  And  when  the  living  creatures  shall 
give  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne^  to  him  that  liveth  for 
ever   and   ever.     In    these    words    we   have 
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a  description  of  the  TVisa^'on  which  has  just 
been  sung,  and  the  description  introduces  the 
fact  that  the  four-and-twenty  elders  are  stirred 
by  the  lofty  melody.  It  b  remarkable  that  this 
should  be  the  order  of  the  song  of  praise.  We 
might  have  expected  that  the  twenty-four  elders  as 
representing  the  Church  would  be  first,  and  that 
by  them  the  representatives  of  creation  would  be 
stirred  to  a  like  enthusiasm.  As  it  is,  the  order  is 
reversed.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  general  character  of  this  chapter,  as  compared 
with  the  one  that  follows  it  The  song  raised  is 
not  so  much  one  of  praise  for  redemption,  as  of 
praise  for  that  creation  and  providence  of  Qod 
which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
redemption.  Redeemed  creation  therefore  b^ns 
it ;  but  it  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  Church. 

Ver.  la  The  fonr  and  twenty  elders  shall 
fall  down  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  shall  worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
erer,  and  shall  cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  saying.  Three  acts  of  worship  and 
homage  on  the  part  of  the  elders  are  described, 
'  falling  down,*  '  worshipping,*  and  '  casting  their 
crowns  before  the  throne.'  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  whether  the  crowns  thus  cast  down  are  again 
resumed,  for  it  is  simply  the  act  of  homage  that 
is  described.     The  song  of  the  Church  follows. 

Ver.  II.  Worthy  art  thon,  onr  Lord  and  onr 
Ood,  to  take  the  glory,  and  the  honour,  and  the 
power,  for  thon  didst  create  all  things,  and 
because  of  thy  will  they  were,  and  they  were 
created.  In  the  response  thus  proceeding  from 
the  Church,  we  mark  a  higher  tone  than  in  the 
song  of  the  four  living  creatures  to  which  the 
response  is  given  (ver.  9).  The  word  'our'  is 
introduced,  marking  the  more  intimate  relation- 
ship in  which  these  redeemed  ones  stand  to  God. 
The  word  •  power  *  is  substituted  for  *  thanks,' 
not  that  they  fail  in  gratitude,  but  that,  in  the 
very  excess  of  gratitude,  they  completely  forget 
themselves.  The  article  b  introduced  before 
each  substantive,  not  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
'glo^f*  etc,  of  yer.  9,  but  to  show  that  what  b 
present  to  their  minds  b  '  the '  glory,  '  the ' 
honour,  and  '  the '  power,  which  are  the  absolute 
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possession  of  the  Almighty.  Hence  also  it  seems 
better  to  translate  the  verb  by  '  take '  than  by 
•receive*  (comp.  chaps,  v.  7,  9,  xi.  17).  Lastly, 
the  verb  to  take  b  in  the  aorist  not  the  present 
tense,  an  indication  that  those  who  use  it  are 
contemplating  in  thought  the  completion  of 
God's  great  plan,  and  Hb  victory  over  all  Hb 
enemies,  as  an  accomplished  facL  The  portico- 
lars  embraced  under  the  word  *  because  *  refer 
primarily  to  creation ;  and  so  far,  therefoie,  the 
majority  of  commentators  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  Almighty  b  here  celebrated  as  creat'on*s 
God.  Yet  it  b  not  enough  to  say  this.  The 
Church  cannot  view  God  first  as  Creator  simply, 
and  then  as  Redeemer.  Her  view  of  Him  b 
one,  and  in  the  works  of  His  hands,  as  well  as  in 
the  provisions  of  Hb  grace,  she  beholds  her 
redeeming  God.  Redemption  b  the  final  bsue  of 
all  the  works  of  God.  But,  feeling  thus,  we  ouiy 
pause  at  the  thought  of  creation,  and  may  praise 
Him  who  called  it  into  being  for  thb  end.  Thus 
looked  at  also,  there  b  no  tautology  in  the  last 
two  clauses  of  the  verse.  'Thon  didst  create  all 
things,'  that  b  the  simple  fact.  '  Because  of  Thy 
will,^  etc.,  b  more  than  the  fact ;  it  b  the  i;ronnd 
upon  which  their  creation  rested,  that  they  might 
be  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Him  who  creates 
that  He  may  have  a  creation  in  Hb  Eternal  Son. 
— The  combination  of  •  were  *  and  *  were  created  * 
b  undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  understand.  The 
first  verb  does  not  mean  '  came  into  being ;  *  nor 
can  it  mean  that,  having  had  no  exi>tence  before, 
they  existed  after  God  created  them  ;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  order  of  the  two  clauses  ought  to  have 
been  reversed.  Besides  which,  it  b  not  the 
manner  of  St.  John  to  apply  the  verb  'to  be' 
to  temporary  and  passing  objects.  No  ex- 
planation seems  possible  but  that  which  leads 
us  to  think  of  an  eternal  type  exbting  in  the 
Divine  mind  before  anything  was  called  bto 
exbtence,  and  in  conformity  with  which  it  was 
created  when  the  moment  of  creation  came.  The 
idea  thus  expressed  b  very  similar  to  that  of 
Heb.  viii.  5,  '  See  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  that  was  showed  thee  is 
the  Mount.* 
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Preparatory  Visiofis  (continued). 

1  A  ND  I  saw  in  *  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne 

Jl\    a  'book*  written  within  and  on  the  backside,*  *  sealed*  n^-^^n.% 

2  with  seven  seals.     And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  ^Daaxiii. 
a  loud  •  voice,  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,*  and  to  loose 

3  the  seals  thereof?    And  'no  man'  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,*  ^J^*»-» 
neither*  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book,*  neither" 

4  to  look  thereon.     And  I  ^wept  much,  because  no  man'  was  ^i^^-ij 
found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  "  the  book,  neither  "  to  look 


on 
'  one 


*  a  roll  of  a  book 
^  on  the  earth 


•back 
•  nor 


*  close-sealed 


10 


or 


•  great        •  roll 
^^  omit  and  to  read 
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5  thereon.     And  one  of"  the  elders  saith  unto  me,  'Weep  not:  'Jo.xiv.  i. 
behold,  the  /  Lion  "  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  ^  Root  of  David,  ^g^"*^^"  »• 
hath  **  prevailed  "  to  open  the  book,*  and  to  loose  "  the  seven 

6  seals  thereof.      And  I  beheld,"  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders, 
stood"  a  *Lamb"  as"  it  had  been  slain,"  having  'seven  J^«:j;9^3<s. 
*  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  'Spirits  of  God  *JJ*"£)^""* 

7  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth.     And  he  came  and  took"  the  /jo.Vv.a^ 
book  **  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne. 

8  And  when  he  had  taken"  the  book,  the  four  beasts"  and" 
four  a?td  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having 
every"  one  of  them"  **  harps,"  and  golden  *  vials"  full  of"*'^^"^ 

9  odours,'*  which  are  the  prayers  of"  saints.     And  they  sung"  «£«•««•«• 
a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  **  to  take  the  book,"  and 

to  open  the  seals   thereof:  for  thou   wast  slain,"  and  hast 
redeemed  "  us  "  to  God  by**  thy  blood  "  out  of  every  kindred,** 

10  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us"  unto 

our  God  'kings**  and  priests:  and  we**  shall*'  reign  on*'  the  *cfc.L«. 

1 1  earth.  And  I  beheld,*'  and  I  heard  the  *•  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasts "  and  the  elders :  and 

the  number  of  them  was  ^ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  >P*->*^^«y- 

12  and  thousands  of  thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  ^Worthy  ^  pwi->»-9-«»- 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain"  to  receive"  power,"  and  riches, 

and  wisdom,  and  strength,"  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless- 

13  ing.  And  every  creature"  which  is  in"  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  "  in  *•  the  sea,  and 
all "  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,"  and  '*  honour, 
and  •*  glory,  and  **  power,"  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 

14  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four 
beasts"  said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty"  elders  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.** 

*■  from  among  ^*  add  which  is  **  omit  hath  "  overcame 

*•  amit  to  loose  "  saw  *•  living  creatures  ^*  omit  stood 

^  add  standing  '^  add  though  "  slaughtered      "  he  hath  taken  it 

**  omit  the  book  **  took  *•  living  creatures  *'  €uid  the 

*•  each  *•  omit  of  them  •*  a  harp  '*  bowls 

••  incense  "  add  the  •*  sing  ••  Worthy  art  thou 

••  roll  •'  slaughtered  "  didst  purchase  "  omit  us 

*•  in  *^  add  men  *■  tribe  *•  didst  make  them 

**  a  kingdom  *•  they  *•  omit  shall  *'  over 

*•  saw         *•  a  *•  living  creatures  *'  slaughtered  *■  take 

••  the  power  **  might  **  created  thing  **  add  the 

'' ^m/V  such  as  are  **  on  '"  o^  things        ••  The  blessing 

•*  €uid  the  •*  dominion  ••  living  creatures 
•*  omit  four  and  twenty           •*  omit  him  Uiat  liveth  for  ever  and  ever 

Contents.  ^  The  vision  upon  which  we  enter  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  immediately  pre« 

in  this  chapter  is  beheld  in  the  same  circumstances  ceding  vision.     At  the  same  time,   the  chapter 

as  that  of  chap,  iv.,  and  is  closely  connected  with  before  us  is  to  be  considered  as  introductory  not 

it.    The  special  revelation  of  the  Apocalypse  does  only  to  the  seven  Seals  (chap.  vi.-viii.  i)  but  to 

not  yet  begin,  and  the  Seer  is  still  prepared  for  it  the  whole  of  the  main  portion  of  the  book.     It 
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thus  presents  ns  with  a  pictme  of  the  heavenly 
guardianship  exercised  over  the  Church  by  God 
as  a  redeeming  God,  or  rather  by  that  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour  who  is  her  protector  in  every 
trial,  and  the  solution  of  all  her  difficulties.  In 
the  last  vision  we  beheld  God  as  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things;  In  this  we  behold  Him 
who,  when  already  slaughtered  and  risen,  can 
say,  'All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth'  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 8).  The 
two  visions,  taken  together,  may  be  rep^arded  as  a 
commentary  on  the  words  of  Jesus  in  His  last 
discourse  to  His  disciples,  *  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled:  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me' 
(John  xiv.  i).  By  means  of  both  the  mind  is 
oUmed  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  troubles 
of  the  Church.  Before  she  enters  upon  them  we 
know  that  hers  shall  be  the  victory. 

Ver.  I.  Ihe  book  beheld  bv  the  Seer  is  on, 
not  'in  *  (comp.  chap.  xx.  i)  the  light  hand  of 
him  that  sat  on  toe  throne,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  for  the  inspection  of  all  His  saints  (comp. 
Dan.  xii.  lo;  Mark  iv.  ii).  Although  God's 
'judgments  are  a  great  deep,'  His  'secret  is  with 
them  that  fear  Him.*  The  Greek  word  commonly 
translated  '  book '  was  really  a  '  roll,'  after  the 
fashion  of  the  sacred  rolls  of  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
This  ought  to  appear  in  the  translation,  as  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
important  statement  that  it  was  written  both 
within  and  on  the  hack.  Such  a  translation  b 
also  the  more  necessary,  because  the  description 
of  the  '  roll '  is  intended  to  correspond  with,  and 
is  indeed  taken  from,  that  in  Ezek.  ii.  9,  10,  '  And 
when  I  looked,  behold,  an  hand  was  sent  unto 
me ;  and  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was  therein  ;  and 
he  spread  it  before  me :  and  it  was  written 
within  and  without.' — That  the  roll  was  written 
both  'within  and  on  the  back'  is  apparently 
intended  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  the  contents.  It  indicates  also 
that  the  whole  of  these  had  been  determined  by 
God  Himself.  No  other  might  add  to  them. — 
The  roll  is  doee-aealed,  —  a  strong  expression, 
^o  mark  the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  nature  of 
its  contents.  The  same  idea  is  also  brought  out 
by  the  mention  of  the  seven  seals. 

It  may  be  greatly  doubted  if  the  number  seven 
is  to  be  understocKi  as  denoting  nothing  further 
than  the  number  itself.  The  seven  churches  are 
one  Church,  the  seven  Spirits  one  Spirit,  Why 
not  the  seven  seals  one  seal  ?  The  number  one  is 
elevated  into  the  sacred  number  seven  in  order  to 
indicate  the  completeness  of  the  sealing.  By  this 
view,  which  analogy  commends,  we  are  saved  all 
the  questions  raisoi  by  commentators  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  seals  were  fastened  to  the  roll, 
and  as  to  the  possibility  of  conceiving  how  each 
of  them  could  secure  a  certain  portion  only  of  the 
contents.  Even  the  successive  openings  of  the 
seals  need  not  imply  more  than  a  further  unrolling 
of  the  parchment.  The  seal*  are  stuctssively 
broken  in  order  to  cc.  ply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  poetic  delineation. 

The  general  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  roll 
may  be  gathered  from  the  reference  to  that 
of  Ezekiei  (chap.  ii.  10), — 'lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.'  The  revelation  itself,  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seer,  confirms  this.  Judgment 
upon  the  Church's  foes  is  the  prominent  idea  of 
what  the  roll  contains. 

Ver.  2.  The  angel  of  this  verse  is  strong,  and 
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his  Yoloe  is  fipreat,  because  his  cry  has  to  be  heard 
in  every  r^on  of  the  universe,  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  and  m  Hades  (comp.  chap.  x.  3).  'Ihat 
an  '  angel '  raises  the  cry  may  remind  ns  of  the 
interest  taken  by  angels  in  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion and  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Chnrch  (com{x 
I  Pet  L  12).  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  that  imagery  of  this 
book  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (see  on 
chap,  i  20). 

Ver.  3.  And  no  one  in  heayen,  nor  on  the 
esrth,  nor  under  the  earth,  waa  able  to  open 
the  roll,  or  to  look  thereon.  As  in  PhiL  ii  la 
the  universe  is  designated  under  the  three  divisioos 
here  mentioned.  It  is  implied  that  no  answer  is 
given  to  the  crv.     Hence 

Ver.  4.  And  I  wept  much.  There  is  nothii^ 
in  this  weeping  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
a  revelation  luid  been  promisevl  (chap.  rv.  i). 
That  promise  is  alreadv  in  course  of  being  fulfilled ; 
but  the  Seer  does  not  know  how  far  it  is  to  extend. 
Therefore  he  weeps  because  he  fears  that  the 
revelation  may  be  already  about  to  close.  Besides 
this,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  supposition 
that  the  promise  may  not  at  this  instant  have 
been  clearly  present  to  his  mind.  He  is  com- 
pletely rapt  away  b^  what  is  before  his  eyes. 
One,  however,  there  is  who  is  worthy  to  do  what 
no  other  creature  can. 

Ver.  5.  And  one  from,  among  the  elden  saith 
nnto  me.  Weep  not,  behold  the  lion,  which  is  of 
the  tribe  of  Jndah,  the  root  of  David,  orercame, 
to  open  the  roll  and  the  seven  aeala  thereof 
The  words  are  spoken  by  one  of  the  twenty-four 
elders,  and  the  propriety  of  this  is  obvious. 
These  Elders  represent  the  triumphant  Chuich, 
which  knows  by  happy  experience  the  blessedness 
of  her  victory.  Who  so  nt  to  magnify  the  glories 
of  the  Lamb?  A  twofold  description  is  then 
given  of  Him  of  whom  '  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the 
prophets,  did  write*  (John  i.  45),  the  one  put 
taken  from  the  law,  the  other  from  the  prophets^ 
(I)  He  is  'the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  ITie 
words  are  from  the  law  (Gen.  xlix.  9X  where  we 
have  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  history  of  the  leading  and  famous 
tribe  of  Judah.  Many  passages  of  the  Okl 
Testament  at  the  same  time  remind  us  that  the 
lion  is  the  emblem  not  of  courage  only,  but  of 
fierce  and  destroying  power  (Job  x.  16 ;  Ps.  viu  2, 
etc.).  (2)  He  is '  the  root  of  David.*  The  words 
are  now  taken  from  the  prophets  (Isa.  xi.  \\ 
and  they  mark  Jesus  out  (comp.  also  chap. 
xxiL  16)  not  as  the  root  out  of  which  David 
springs,  but  as  the  sucker  which,  springing  from 
David  as  a  root,  grows  up  to  be  a  stately  tree. 
In  Him  the  conquering  might  of  David  the  'maa 
of  war,'  as  well  as  of  Judah  'chosen  to  be  the 
ruler '  (i  Chron.  xxviii.  4),  comes  forth  with  all  the 
freshness  of  a  new  youth.  Compare  for  the 
witness  thus  given  to  our  Lord,  Matt.  xviL  3,  with 
the  parallel  texts. — This  Lion  'overcame;' for 
ver.  9,  where  the  ground  of  the  Lamb's  worthiness 
to  open  the  roll  is  again  celebrated,  takes  id 
clearly  to  the  past,  and  to  a  work  then  finished. 
The  verb  is  therefore  to  be  understood  absolutely 
(as  so  often  in  the  seven  Epistles  to  the  churches)^ 
and  not  to  be  connected  only  with  the  words  '  to 
open,'  as  if  the  meaning  were  simply  that  the 
I^mb  had  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
opening  the  roll.  Much  more  is  said.  He 
'  overcame. '    He  is  the  Archetype  and  Forerunner 
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of  all  them  that  'o?ercome.*  He  conquered  sin, 
death,  the  devil— all  the  foes  of  God  and  man. 
He  accomplished  in  His  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion, a  complete  and  everlasting  victory  (comp. 
chap,  iii  21).  Therefore,  having  gained  such  a 
victory.  He  is  worthy  to  open  the  book  which 
records  its  issues.  No  sooner  has  the  Seer  been 
told  this  than  the  words  are  fulfilled  in  vision. 

Ver.  6.  The  words  are  fulfilled ;  yet  how  dif- 
ferently from  what  might  have  been  expected  I 
The  Seer  had  been  told  of  a  lion,  and  he  beholds 
a  lamb;  and  ver.  9  makes  it  evident  that  the  lamb 
is  thought  of  not  merely  in  its  gentleness  and 
patience,  but  as  an  animal  used  for  sacrifice. 
From  the  same  verse  also  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  present  to  the  view  of 
the  apocalyptic  writer.  The  particular  word  used 
in  the  original  for  Mamb'  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse, 
only  in  John  xxi.  15 ;  and  an  argument  has  been 
often  drawn,  from  the  employment  of  a  different 
word  in  John  i.  29,  36,  against  the  identification 
of  the  apocalyptic  figure  with  the  figure  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  enough  to  reply  that  in  John  L 
29t  36,  the  Evangelist  is  simply  recording  words 
of  the  Baptist.  That  he  himself  preferred  the 
other  term  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  often  heard  it,  and  not  at  John  xxi.  15  alone, 
from  the  lips  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved.  It 
is  used  by  nim  twenty-nine  times  in  this  book. — 
The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Lamb  is  both 
interesting  and  difficult.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood  between  the  throne,  of  which  the 
four  living  creatures  may  almost  h^  said  to  form 
a  part,  and  the  twenty-four  Elders ;  thus  repre- 
senting a  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Some 
J>lace  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the  throne.  The 
ormer  idea  is  the  more  probable,  and  it  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  confirmation  in  the  word 
*  came '  of  ver.  7.  We  have  thus  the  throne  with 
the  four  living  creatures  above  (see  on  chap.  iv.  6), 
then  the  Lamb,  then  the  twenty-four  Elders.  The 
position  now  assigned  to  the  Lamb  is  made  the 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Lamb 
Btaading.  On  a  throne  one  sits.— The  'stand- 
ing '  of  the  Lamb  is  deeply  important.  First  of 
all  we  may  observe  that  it  is  as  slaughtered  (not 
'slain,'  but  'slaughtered')  for  sacrifice,  the  word 
being  sacrificial  (Ex.  xiL  6),  that  the  Lamb 
appears.  Jesus  suffering  even  unto  death  is 
before  us.  But  though  thus  'slaughtered*  the 
Lamb  'stands,'  stands  as  a  living,  not  lies  as 
a  dead,  animal.  Jesus  risen  and  glorified  is 
presented  to  our  view.  In  short,  we  have  here 
the  great  lesson  alike  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  we  are  redeemed  not 
merely  by  a  Saviour  who  died,  but  by  one  who 
also  rose  tu  everlasting  and  glorious  life.  Through 
all  eternity,  too,  the  Risen  Lord  bears  the  marks 
of  His  earthly  sufferings.  While  His  people  live 
for  ever  in  His  life,  they  never  cease  to  feel  that 
they  were  redeemed  in  His  blood. — The  Lamb 
has  still  further  aeyen  horns.  In  Scripture  the 
horn  is  always  the  emblem  of  strength  and  force 
(Deut.  xxxiiL  17;  i  Sam.  ii.  10;  Ps.  cxii.  9, 
cxlviii.  14 ;  Luke  L  69 ;  Rev.  xvii.  3) ;  the  num- 
ber '  seven '  denotes,  as  usual,  completenesa, — It 
has  also  seyen  eyee,  which  are  explained  to  be 
the  aeyen  bpirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.  They  are  thus  substantially  the  same  as 
the  '  seven  torches '  of  chap.  iv.  5,  and  we  need 
say  no  more  of  them  at  present  tbui  that  they  are 
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distinctly  connected  with  the  Son  as  well  as  with 
the  Father.  The  word  *  sent '  belongs  to  the  eyes 
alone,  and  not  also  to  the  horns. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  came,  and  he  hath  taken  it 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the 
throne.  The  change  of  tense  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, for  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  those 
who  urge  that  the  two  tenses  used  are  simply 
equivalent  to  each  other.  In  the  very  next  verse 
the  Seer  returns  to  the  tense  of  the  verb  •  came  * 
when  he  says  *  took,'  and  not  'hath  taken.'  The 
latter  word  therefore  implies  more  than  'took.' 
St.  John  sees  the  Lamb  not  merely  take  the  roll, 
but  keep  it.  It  is  His, — His  by  right  of  the 
victory  He  has  won  ;  His  as  Immanuel,  God  with 
us ;  His  not  as  the  Divine  Eternal  Son  only,  but 
as  our  Redeemer,  the  Head  of  His  Church ;  His 
to  unfold  in  all  its  meaning  for  the  Church  for 
which  He  died.— He  'hath  taken  it,'  He  is 
worthy  to  open  it,  and  it  shall  be  opened.  There- 
fore the  song  of  praise  and  joy  begins,  gradually 
widening  until  it  embraces  all  creation. 

Ver.  S.  The  four  living  creaturee  are  men- 
tioned first  as  being  nearest  the  throne ;  but  all 
they  do  at  this  moment  is  to  fall  down  before  the 
Lamb.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
have  also  harps  and  golden  bowls,  or  that  they 
join  in  the  song  of  ver.  9.  Such  a  song  is  unsuit- 
able to  beings  which  mainly  represent  the  material 
creation  ;  and  '  the  prayers  of  the  saints '  are  more 
naturally  presented  by  the  twenty-four  priestly 
Elders.  The  language  of  the  four  living  creatures 
is  given  at  ver.  14.  in  the  remainder  of  ver.  8, 
therefore,  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  Elders, 
(i)  Each  has  a  harp,  the  idea  being  taken  from 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  service.  (2)  The 
twenty-four  Elders  have  also  golden  bowls  full  of 
inoense;  not  the  ordinary  bowls  used  by  the 
priests  in  the  first  or  outer  apartment  of  the 
Tabernacle,  but  rather  that  used  by  the  high 
priest  when  he  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  once 
a  year.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  clothed  with 
high -priestly  functions,  and  has  access  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  The  incense  is  the 
prayers  of  the  sainte,  that  is,  of  God's  suf!ering 
saints.  The  Elders  on  their  thrones  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  triumphant.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  latter  do  not 
pray  for  themselves,  that  for  themselves  they 
praise ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  inter- 
cessors for  the  saints  on  earth,  that  they  but  offer 
to  the  Lamb  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  of  whom 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  hand  rather  than  the 
mouthpiece.  Were  we,  with  some  commentators, 
to  understand  by  '  the  saints '  those  in  heaven,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  sufficiently  clear  line 
of  disdnction  between  them  and  the  twenty-four 
Elders. — The  bowls  are  full  (comp.  John  ii.  7, 
xix.  29,  xxi.  II).  (3)  Further  still,  the  twenty- 
four  Elders  sing. 

Vers.  9,  la  And  they  sing  a  new  aong. 
Baying,  Worthy,  art  thou  to  take  the  roll, 
and  to  open  the  aeala  thereof,  for  thou  wast 
slaughtered,  and  didst  purchase  to  God  in  thy 
blood  men  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation;  and  didst  make  them  to 
our  Ood  a  kingdom  and  priests,  and  they  reign 
over  the  earth.  Note  again  a  change  of  tense. 
The  Elders  'sing,'  not  *sang.'  The  eottiinmut 
worship  of  heaven  is  brought  before  us  by  the 
change.  The  song,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  of 
the  twenty-four  Eiders  alone.      It  is  a   'new' 
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song,  Dew  in  its  substance,  because  it  celebrates 
what  no  imagination  of  man  could  before  have 
conceived,  and  no  tongue  have  uttered, — the 
glory  of  a  complete  redemption.  The  song  is 
not  sung  only  t)ecause  the  roll  is  opened :  its 
main  burden  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  Lamb 
had  been  found  worthy  to  open  it.  It  consists  of 
three  parts:— (l)  ' Thou  wast  slaughtered.'  The 
sacrificial  death  of  the  Lamb  is  the  prominent 
point ;  but  this  death  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  the  death  upon  the  cross.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Jesus.  (2)  '  Thou  didst  purchase,'  etc  Apply- 
ing the  rule  of  interpretation  already  more  than 
once  alluded  to,  these  words  must  be  compared 
with  the  larger  and  fuller  expressions  of  chap. 
3(iv.  3,  4,  where  we  have  the  addition  of  the 
words,  'from  the  earth'  and  'from  men.*  It  is 
thus  not  of  redemption  from  death  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  that  the  song  before  us 
speaks,  but  of  the  fact  that,  through  that  sacrifice, 
believers  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  with  all  its 
evils,  and  are  translated  into  the  happiness  of  the 
heavenly  and  triumphant  Church.  Those  pur- 
chased  are  gathered  out  of  all  the  earth, — uni- 
versality being  indicated  by  the  mention  of  four 
sources  from  which  they  come, — and  they  are 
purchased  'in'  the  blooid  of  the  Lamb.  Full 
torce  ought  to  be  given  to  the  preposition  '  in ; ' 
for  here,  as  always,  the  '  blood '  of  Christ  is  more 
than  the  blood  shed  at  the  moment  of  His  death. 
It  is  the  blood, — the  life  won  through  death, — in 


they  appear  before  God  not  mereljr  with  their  sins 
washed  away,  but  planted  into  their  Lord's  life  of 
perfect  obedience  and  submission  to  the  Father's 
will.  They  offer  themselves  as  *  living  sacrifices ' 
in  Him  who,  having  died  once,  dieth  no  more ; 
and,  not  in  virtue  only  of  a  righteousness  out- 
wardly imputed  to  them,  but  al^  of  an  inward 
and  real  life-union  to  Him  in  whom  the  Father 
is  well  pleased,  thev  are  'accepted'  and  'com- 
plete.' The  force  of  this  great  truth  is  lost  if  we 
translate  either  'by  the  blood'  or  'with  the 
blood.'  (3)  '  And  didst  make  them,'  etc  (comp. 
chap.  i.  6). 

At  the  word   'priests'  there  seems  to  be  a 
pause,  the  following  clause  constituting  a  distinct 

Eroposition.  Nor  ought  we  to  translate  '  upon,' 
ut  'over,'  the  earth.  They  are  not  upon  the 
earth  at  all,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be 
there  'exertine  those  influences,  promoting  those 
principles,  and  dispensing  those  laws  of  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  and  peace  which  in  reality  rule  all 
the  best  developments  of  life  and  history.*  They 
are  the  Churcn  triumphant  in  heaven.  The 
'eartii'  has  been  their  foe,  and  it  is  not  now 
reformed  by  them :  it  is  subdued  beneath  them. 
They  have  the  position  of  Jesus  Himself  (comp. 
chap,  iil  21)  ;  the  final  promise  to  '  him  that 
overcometh '  is  fulfilled  to  them  ;  their  victory  is 
complete.  Finally,  we  may  notice  the  word 
'them'  in  ver.  10.  We  might  have  expected 
'us'  to  be  the  word  used  by  the  triumphant 
Church  as  she  speaks  in  the  twenty-four  Elders 
who  represent  her.  But  the  Church  views  herself 
objectively  ;  and  in  the  song  that  she  sings,  turns 
her  thoughts  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  her. 
The  method  of  expression  is  not  unlike  that  of 
John  xvii.  3. 


Ver.  II.  The  song  of  the  triumphant  Church 
has  been  sung,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  aageli 
takes  up  the  chorus.  These  angels  occupy  a 
place  outside  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto  met  in 
connection  with  the  throne,— of  the  throne  itielf, 
of  the  four  living  creatures,  and  of  the  tventy-foor 
Elders.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Son  of 
God,  in  carrying  out  the  process  of  i«lemption, 
took  on  Him  the  nature  of  man,  that  man  xnight 
be  elevated  to  a  participation  in  His  Divine 
nature,  and  it  is  this  process  of  redemption  that 
is  here  the  main  topic  of  praise.  Angels  do  not 
share  in  it,  and  they  accordingly  are  farther  from 
the  throne.  The  same  thought  is  implied  in  P& 
viii. ;  I  Cor.  vL  ;  Heb.  iL  Although,  however, 
smgels  are  not  themselves  partakers  of  the  redemp- 
tion spoken  of,  they  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
its  glorious  results  (comp.  Luke  xv.  10;  Eph. 
iii.  10 ;  I  Pet.  i.  12). — ^The  number  of  the  angds 
is  given  in  general  terms,  for  they  cannot  be  num- 
bered (comp.  Heb.  xiL  22).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  smaller  number  seems  to  be  given  last, 
and  various  explanations  have  been  offered, — that 
'in  enormous  numbers  distinctions  vanish,'  'that 
the  larger  number  preceding,  large  as  it  is,  is  not 
enough,'  that  '  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  whether 
by  climax  or  anticlimax.'  No  one  of  these  ex- 
planations is  satisfactory,  llie  Seer's  arrange- 
ments of  his  words  are  always  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  his  statement  in  the  second  parL 
We  may  observe  that  he  often  uses  another  word 
for  thousands  (chaps,  xi.  3,  xii.  6,  etc);  but  it 
is  always  with  inferior  objects,  never  with  men. 
With  men  we  seem  invariably  to  find  the  word 
here  employed  (chaps,  vii.  4,  xi.  13,  etc) ;  only 
once  is  it  used  with  a  material  (if  even  then  a 
material)  object  (chap.  xxL  16).  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  as  if  with  this  word  were  associated  a 
higher  idea  than  that  of  number,  such  as  that 
of  spiritual  superiority  and  rule.  Thus  though 
'  thousands '  is  a  numerically  smaller  number  than 
'myriads,'  the  idea  associated  with  it  is  greater. 

Such  being  the  numbers  of  the  angels,  we  have 
now  their  song. 

Ver.  12.  Saying  with  a  lond  voioe.  Worthy 
ifl  the  Lamb  that  was  alanghtered  to  take  the 
power,  and  riches  and  wiedom  and  might 
and  hononr  and  glciy  and  blessing.  It  will 
be  observed  that  ^e  article  is  connected  with 
'power'  alone^  thus  showing  that  this  power 
stands  in  ".  conception  by  itself,  and  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  doxology  are  added  for  the 
sake  of  enlarging  the  idea,  so  constituting  one 
whole  (comp.  note  on  John  xiv.  6).  The  thought 
of  '  the  power '  then  is  no  doubt  prominent,  either 
because  'reigning'  had  been  spoken  of  imme- 
diately before,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  because 
of  ver.  3.  No  one  was  'able,'  had  power,  to 
open  the  roll,  but  the  Lamb  overcame,  so  as  to 
open  it — This  power  belongs  essentially  to  the 
Lamb,  and  He  takes  it  to  Himself  (comp.  on 
chap.  iv.  II).  The  other  things  ascribed  to  Him 
follow  as  parts  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  redemption ;  and  it  may  l^  noticed  that 
all,  taken  together,  make  up  the  sacred  number 
seven. — The  chorus  is  now  still  further  enlarged. 

Ver.  13.  And  evezy  created  thing  which  is  in 
the  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  nnder  the 
earth,  and  on  the  sea;  and  all  things  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying.  The  blessing  and  iha 
honour  and  the  glory  and  the  don^nion  be 
unto  him  that  sltteth  npon  the  throane^  and 
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unto  the  Lamb  far  ev«r  and  ever.  In  ver.  3 
intelligent  beings  were  embraced  vnder  a  three- 
Ibld  division.  Here,  because  inanimate  as  well 
as  animate  creation  is  referred  to,  the  division  is 
fourfold,  four  being  the  number  of  the  whole 
lower  creation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make 
any  effort  to  distinguish  the  four  groups  from 
one  another,  for  the  main  thought  upon  which 
we  are  to  dwell  is  that  of  the  completeness,  the 
exhaustiveness,  of  the  enumeration,  —  none  are 
left  out.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  summary 
given  at  the  close,  '  all  things  that  are  in  them.' 
We  may  notice  only  that  the  words  '  on  the  sea ' 
do  not  refer  to  ships,  but  to  the  creatures  of 
the  sea  supposed  in  the  imagination  of  the  Seer 
to  have  come  up  out  of  the  depths,  and  to  have 
taken  their  place  upon  the  surface. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  are  to  include 
in  the  number  of  those  by  whom  this  last  chorus 
is  sung  the  four  living  creatures  and  the  twenty- 
four  Elders.  Thinking  of  them  as  individuals  we 
ought  not ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  say  that  the 
objects  or  btvigi  which  they  represent  do  not  join 
in  the  song.  The  chorus  proceeds  from  universal 
nature,  from  all  created  things  without  exception. 
It  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe  in  the  thought 
of  the  completion  of  God*s  purposes,  in  the  per- 
fect execution  of  that  which  He  originally  con- 
templated in  Jesus  '  the  first-bom  of  all  creation,' 
and  now  'the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church' 
(Col.  L  15,  18).  Ages  of  preparation  had  passed 
away ;  one  Dispensation  had  followed  another ; 
Prophets  had  'sought  and  searched  diligently, 
searching  what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  point  unto, 
when  it  testified  beforehand   the   sunerings   of 


Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  them ; ' 
creation  itself  had  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain 
together  until  now.  How  weary  had  been  the 
years  and  centuries  that  had  passed  amidst  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the 
needy,  amidst  wrongs  unrighted  and  innocent 
blood  poured  out  like  water  to  eratify  the  lust  of 
ambition  or  the  fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  amidst 
ignorance  instead  of  knowledge,  and  sorrow 
instead  of  joy.  At  last  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  has  come :  and  in  one  burst  of  song  all 
created  things  send  up  their  shout  of  triumph  and 
their  hymn  of  praise. 

They  sine  to  *  Him  that  sitteth  upK>n  the  throne 
and  to  the  Lamb.'  That  is,  they  sing  a  song  of 
richer  contents  than  that  of  chap.  iv.  9-11.  The 
combination  of  Creator  and  Redeemer  is  brought 
out :  the  unity  after  which  all  things  long  is 
reached. — To  this  song  a  response  is  given. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  fonr  living  oreatnret  aaid 
Amen,  and  the  elden  fell  down  and  wor- 
Bhipped.  The  four  living  creatures  give  the 
solemn  assent  'Amen;'  and  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  they  do  so  in  order  that  the  whole 
service  of  praise  in  chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  after  it  has 
reached  its  widest  extension,  may  return  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started  at  chap.  iv.  8. — Lastly, 
the  elders  fall  down  and  worship  in  silent  adora- 
tion. The  heart  of  the  Church  is  for  the  moment 
too  full  to  speak :  she  can  only  worship  in  un- 
utterable gratitude  and  praise. 

Thus  ends  the  series  of  visions  contained  in  the 
third  section  of  the  book,  carrying  us  in  thought 
to  the  close  of  all,  and,  before  we  enter  on  the 
Church's  struggle,  assuring  ui  of  its  glorious 
issue. 


Chapter  VI.    i-i;. 
T/ie  Seals  opened. 

1  A  ND  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals,*  and  I 
JLX     heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,*  one  of  the  four 

2  beasts'  saying,*  Come  and  see.*  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a 
''white  horse:  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  ^bow;  and  a 
crown  was  given  unto  him:  and  he  went*  forth  conquering, 

3  and  to  conquer.     And  when  he  had '  opened  the  second  seal, 


a  Ch.  xix.  tt. 
b  P*.  vii.  13, 
xlv.  5. 


4  I  heard  the  second  beast*  say,*  Come  and  see.*  And  there 
went  out  **  another  horse  that  was  ^  red :  ^XiA  power  was  given  " 
to  him  that  sat  thereon  "  to  ^  take  peace  from  "  the  earth,  and 
that  they  should  *  kill  **  one  another :  and  there  was  given  unto 

5  him  a  great  sword.  And  when  he  had '  opened  the  third  seal, 
I  heard  the  third  beast  *  say,*  Come  and  see.*    And  I  beheld/* 

*  seven  seals        *  omit  as  it  were  the  voice  of  thunder        ■  living  creatures 

*  add  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder  *  omit  and  see  •  came 
'  omit  had           *  living  creature        •  saying                    *•  came  forth 

'^  owlW  power  was  given 
^'  out  of  ^^  slaughter 


c  Ch.  icL  3. 

tf  MaL  X.  34. 

#  Isa.  xudv.  6; 
Zeph.  i.  7,  & 


■  saymg 

^'  add  it  was  given 
**  saw 
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and  lo"  a  -^  black  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of /J^;^';^^ 

6  balances  in  his  hand.    And  I  heard  "  a  voice  in  the  midst  of 

the  four  beasts'  say,*  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  '^ penny,  and  rMat.«.» 
three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny ;  and  see  thou  hurt  not " 

7  the  *  oil  and  the  wine."     And  when  he  had '  opened  the  fourth  ap*.  =is.  v 
seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  beast  •  say,'  Come  and  see.* 

8  And  I  looked,^  and  behold  a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that 

sat  on  him  was  'Death,  and  Hell"*  followed  with  him.    And  /ai.««.M. 
power  was  given  unto  them  "  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with" 

9  the  *  beasts  of  the  earth.    And  when  he  had'  opened  the  fifth  *Ler.««i. 
seal,  I  saw  under"  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain**    ^^^^'^ 
for**  the  word  of  God,  and  for**  the  testimony  which  they  held : 

10  and  they  '  cried  with  a  loud  **  voice,  saying,  **  How  long,  O  ^l?,^^ 
Lord,*'  holy**  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 

11  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?  And  white  robes 
were**  given  **  unto  every  one  of  them  ;**  and  it  was  said  unto 

them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  *  little  season,  until  their  -isa-arLB. 
fellow-servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  ** 

1 2  as  they  were^^  should  be  fulfilled.     And  I  beheld  **  when  he 

had '  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,**  there  was  a  great  *  earth-  oOur^^ 
quake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the    »»•  ^ 

13  moon**  became  as  blood ;  and  the  stars  of  heaven**  fell  unto 
the  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  *'  figs,  when 

14  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty**  wind.      And   the  heaven  >de-/HA.Lio- 
parted**  as  a  'scroll**  when  it  is  rolled  together;  and  every  #!«■.««▼. 4. 

15  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places.  And  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  *'  men,**  and  the  rich  men,** 
and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,**  and  every  bond- 
man, and  every  **  free  man,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  **  and  in 

16  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and  said*'  to  the  mountains  and 
rocks,**  Tall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  '•Hoka.a. 

17  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb :  for 
the  great  day  of  his  **  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  ** 
to  stand  ? 

^*  behold  ^'  addz&  it  were  '*  omit  see  thou  hurt  not 

^*  add  hurt  thou  not     ^  Hades    "  And  there  was  given  unto  them  authority 
tt  |jy  ««  underneath       **  that  had  been  slaughtered        **  because  of 

*•  great         *'  Master  *•  the  holy  *•  omit  white  robes  were 

^  Uiere  was  given  •*  unto  them,  even  unto  each,  a  white  robe 

•*  which  were  about  to  be  killed  •■  even  as  they  were        **  omit  lo 

•*  whole  moon         ••  the  heaven  •'  unripe        ••  great        ••  withdrew 

*<*  book-roll  *^  omit  great  *'  princes      *•  omit  and  the  rich  men 

**  and  the  rich  and  the  strong  **  omit  every  *•  caves 

*'  and  they  say       *■  to  the  rocks         *•  their  *•  and  who  is  able 

CoNTkNTS.  With  the  banning  of  this  chapter  section  contains  what  had  been  described  in  chft|x 
we  enter  upon  the  fourth  or  leading  section  of  the  iv.  i  as  'the  things  which  most  come  to  pass.* 
Apocalypse,  extending  to  chap,  xviii  24.     The     Chaps,  iv.  and  v.  have  been  only  preparatory  t« 
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these  '  things : '  now  we  come  to  the  things  them- 
selves. Here,  therefore,  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word  may  be  properly  said  to 
b^n.  The  object  of  the  section  is  to  unfold  the 
great  principles  which  shall  mark  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  her  struggle  with  the  world,  through- 
oat  the  whole  period  ot  the  present  Dispensation. 
We  are  to  behold  the  *  Son  of  man '  (chap.  i.  13), 
the  Priest  and  King  of  His  Church,  meeting  and 
overcoming  His  people's  foes,  establishing  His 
own  reign  of  trutli  and  righteousness,  preserving 
His  saints  amidst  all  the  8orroi»*8  and  persecutions 
which  they  meet  while  they  follow  in  His  steps, 
bringing  them  out  even  of  the  degenerate  Church 
herself,  and  finally  conducting  them  to  the  perfect 
happiness  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  reader 
must  observe  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
section  we  have  to  deal  with  principles,  not  with 
particular  historical  events.  This  will  become 
clearer  as  we  proceed  ;  but  even  at  the  outset  it  is 
necessary  to  nx  the  thought  firmly  in  the  mind. 
No  single  detail  of  future  history  will  be  presented 
to  our  view.  We  shall  see  only  in  successive 
pictures  the  great  relations  subsisting  between 
God  and  man  in  the  present  preparatory  scene, 
the  relation  of  the  glorified  Lord  to  His  own 
people,  and  His  relation  in  them  to  a  hostile 
world  upon  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  Church  which 
proves  niithless  to  her  high  vocation  upon  the 
other.  Christ's  perfect  kingdom  cannot  be  estab- 
lished except  through  opposition  to  the  two  last- 
named  powers.  It  cannot  therefore  be  established 
without  a  struggle  in  which  the  children  of  God 
must  share  the  fate  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
He  suffered  from  the  enmity  both  of  the  Roman 
Government  and  of  that  Church  of  His  day 
which  had  been  constituted  by  the  appointment, 
and  organized  upon  the  plan,  of  God  Himself. 
A  similar  fate  awaits  His  followers;  and  it  is 
a  fate  so  strange,  so  contrary  to  all  that  they 
naturally  look  for,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  that  they  shall  be  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

This  Revelation  begins  in  chap.  vL  with  the 
opening  of  the  roll  sealed  with  seven  'seals  which 
the  Lamb  has  in  His  hands.  The  seven  seals 
are  divided  into  two  groups  of  four  and  three. 
Various  considerations  make  this  so  clear  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  four  are  distin- 
gi^ished  from  the  three  that  follow  by  the  fact, 
that  each  of  them  sets  before  us  a  rider  coming 
forth  upon  a  horse,  and  that  each  is  introduced  in 
answer  to  the  cry  of  one  of  the  living  creatures, 
'Come,*  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  group.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
also  marked  by  the  obvious  circumstance  that,  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  we  pass  firom  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  world  (chap.  vi.  9), — a  cir- 
cumstance the  more  worthy  of  notice  because  it 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  visions  of  the  seven  Trumpets 
and  the  seven  Bowls.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
why  we  should  now  have  a  division  into  four  and 
three,  instead  of  that  division  into  three  and  four 
which  marked  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches. 
The  contest  of  the  Church  with  the  world  is  before 
US,  and  four  is  the  world's  number.  The  visions 
of  the  horses  and  their  riders  may  be  compared 
with  Zech.  L  7-1 1,  vL  1-8. 

Ver.  I.  And  I  eaw.  This  word  'saw'  is  to  be 
taken  absolutelv,  as  in  ver.  2,  where  it  is  repeated. 
—when  the  Lemb  opened  one  of  the  leyen 


seals.  We  have  no  right  to  translate  the  original 
word  for  *  one '  in  this  and  also  in  the  next  clause, 
by  the  words  *  the  first*  At  chap.  iv.  7,  where 
the  living  creatures  are  described,  the  proncr  ex- 
pressions for  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  are  used.  Whether,  therefore,  the  living 
creatures  now  meet  us  in  ine  same  order  as  that 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  there,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say.  The  probability  is  that  they  do ; 
but  that  alone  will  not  entitle  us  to  find  a  special 
connection  between  each  of  the  four  and  the 
vision  introduced  in  answer  to  its  *cry,'  ^  if  the 
lion  called  for  subjugation,  the  bull-calf  for  sacri- 
ficial slaughter,  the  man  for  mourning,  and  the 
eagle  for  tearing  the  prey.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  visions  are  introduced  with  peculiar 
propriety  as  an  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  living 
creatures.  These  beings  represent  redeemed  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  upon  the  world  that  judgment  is  to 
fall.  This  last  consideration  al>o  shows  us  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  living  creatures 
are  mentioned  because  they  are  connected  with  a 
throne  of  grace.  '1  hey  are  emblems  of  judgment, 
not  of  grace  (see  on  chap.  iv.  7) ;  and  judgment 
is  about  to  be  executed.  The  living  creature  cries 
'Come,'  not  'Come  and  see.*  In  the  latter  case 
the  cry  would  be  addressed  to  the  Seer.  It  is 
really  addressed  to  Jesus  (comp.  chap.  xxiL  17,  20). 
The  cry  is  answered. 

Ver.  2.  All  the  figures  of  this  verse  are  those  of 
victory, — the  horse  and  its  whitened,  the  crown, 
and  the  distinct  statement  at  the  close  of  the  verse 
(comp.  chap.  xix.  II,  14).  The  bow  expresses 
the  fact  that  the  Conqueror  sees  and  strikes  down 
His  enemies  from  afar. 

The  great  question  is,  Who  is  this  rider  ?  On 
the  one  hand  it  might  seem  as  if  it  cannot  be  the 
Lord  Himself,  for  now  in  that  case  shall  we  pre* 
serve  a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  first  vision 
and  the  three  that  follow  it?  Can  Christ  be 
named  in  the  same  category  with  War,  Famine, 
and  Pestilence  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not 
the  Lord,  how  shall  we  draw  a  line  of  distinctior 
between  the  first  and  the  second  vision?  Botl 
will  symbolize  war.  Besides  which,  the  las» 
words  of  the  verse  to  conquer  so  clearly  point  tc 
complete  and  permanent  victory  that  it  is  difficuli 
to  hmit  them  to  any  lower  object  than  the 
triumphant  Saviour.  In  the  Old  Testament,  too, 
the  judgments  of  God  are  three,  not  four,  in 
number,  'the  sword,  the  &mine,  and  the  pesti- 
lence* (Ezek.  vi.  II,  etc.),  exactly  those  found  ic* 
the  three  following  riders.  We  are  thus  led  tc 
see  here  our  Lord  in  His  cause  and  kingdom 
'  riding  prosperously  (as  in  Ps.  xlv.),  because  of 
truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness,  His  arrows 
sharp  in  the  heart  of  His  enemies,  and  His  right 
hnnd  teaching  them  terrible  things.'  It  is  His 
kingdom,  first  in  Himself  and  then  in  His  people, 
who  are  one  with  Him  and  in  Him,  that  passes 
before  the  Seer's  eye, — a  kingdom  which  shall  yet 
prevail  over  every  adversary.  By  looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  light  we  preserve  the  analogy  of  the 
four  riders,  not  one  of  whom  is  strictly  speaking  a 
person,  while  at  the  same  time  we  render  full 
justice  to  each  part  of  the  figure.  *  Wars '  and 
'  famines  and  pestilences'  are  foretold  in  the  same 
order  by  our  Lord  in  Matt  xxiv.  6,  7. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  second  horse  is  red,  the  colour 
of  blood  (comp.  2  Kings  iii.  22) ;  and  he  and  his 
rider  appear  in  answer  to  the  second  cry  Oome. 
In  this  sod  Jesos  comes  just  as  He  came  in  the 
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victory  of  the  first  seal ;  but  He  comes  in  war  and 
with  the  sword.  There  axe  two  ways  hi  which 
the  warfare  may  be  viewed.  It  may  be  the  struggle 
of  light  with  darkness  and  of  tmth  with  error, 
the  opposition  awakened  by  the  faithful  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  deepened  into  fiercer 
enmity  as  the  Gospel  makes  progress  in  the  world, 
the  contest  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x. 
34-36.  Were  this  the  struggle  alluded  to,  the 
*  war '  represented  by  the  second  rider  would  be 
that  between  the  world  and  the  Church,  an  op- 
position shaping  itself  into  many  other  forms  than 
those  of  the  march  of  infantry  or  the  thunder  of 
artillery.  But  the  words  of  ver.  4  forbid  this 
interpretation.  The  war  there  thought  of  is  not 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  but  between 
difiierent  portions  of  the  world  itself.  The  '  earth ' 
out  of  which  peace  is  taken  is  the  ungodly  world, 
and  the  slaughtering  of  which  we  read  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  attacks  of  the  wicked  on  the  good, 
but  by  those  of  the  former  on  one  another,  war, 
in  short,  is  here  represented  as  one  of  the  curses 
or  judgments  which  a  world  that  wi'l  not  accept 
the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  peace  brings  upon  itself. 
It  rejects  those  principles  by  which  alone  security 
and  peace  can  be  enjoyed.  It  yields  to  its  own 
evil  passions,  and  the  sword  and  the  battlefield 
are  the  result  In  the  midst  of  all  this  nothing  is 
said  of  what  shall  be  the  condition  of  the  righteous. 
By  and  by  we  shall  hear  more  of  them.  In  the 
meantime,  with  the  first  vision  in  our  mind,  we 
may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  they  are  safe  in  the 
hollow  of  their  Redeemer's  hand.  Before  passing 
on  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  extremely  peculiar 
language  in  which  the  eflfect  of  the  wars  here 
alluded  to  is  descril)ed  in  the  second  of  the  three 
clauses  of  the  description,  and  that  they  ahonld 
■laughter  one  another.  The  verb  is  the  sacri- 
ficial word  already  met  by  us  in  chap.  v.  6,  and 
it  appears  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  the  irony  of  God's  dealings  with  those 
who  reject  His  Son.  They  will  not  flee  to  the 
slaughtered  Lamb,  taking  advantage  of  His  sacri- 
fice. In  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  there- 
fore, sacrifice  of  another  kind  shall  be  required  of 
them  :  they  shall  'slaughter  one  another.'  Their 
mutual  and  fratricidal  war  is  a  coming  of  Jesus  to 
judgment.  Compare  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  'The  Lord 
hath  a  sacrifice  in  Hozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter 
in  the  land  of  Idumea.' 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  third  horse  is  black,  the  colour 
of  mourning  and  of  famine  (Jer.  iv.  28^  viii.  2 1, 
xiv.  2 ;  MgQ.  iii.  14,  margin  ;  Rev.  vi.  12),  and 
he  comes  forth  with  his  rider  in  answer  to  the 
same  cry  as  before,  Come.  Again  Jesus  comes  in 
this  seal  just  as  He  had  come  in  the  first  rnd 
second  seals,  although  no  more  than  in  these  b 
the  rider  Jesus  Himself.  The  judgment  of  this 
seal  is  famme.  The  rider  has  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand  in  order  to  weigh  the  com.  The 
usual  method  of  dealing  out  com  was  to  measure 
it :  here  it  is  to  be  weighed,  not  measured,  and 
the  mention  of  the  'measure*  in  the  following 
words  is  simply  to  give  us  a  proper  idea  of  the 
quantity  weighed  out.  The  symbol  is  one  of 
great  scarcity  (Ezek.  iv.  16;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi. 
26-28).— A  voice,  or  rather  aa  it  were  a  Toice, 
is  then  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  fonr  liyisg 
creatures^  a  voice,  therefore,  which  can  only 
come  from  the  throne  of  God,  saving,  A  measure 
of  wheat,  etc  The  '  measure  referred  to  was 
CQDsidered  to  be  the  amount  needed  for  the  daily 
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support  of  one  man.  The  pennj,  nearly  nine- 
pcsice  of  our  money,  was  the  wage  of  a  complete 
day's  work  (Matt.  xx.  2),  and  sufficed  in  ordinary 
circumstances  to  purchase  about  eight  '  measures.' 
The  meaning  is,  that  so  great  wonld  be  the 
scarcity  that  a  man,  by  working  a  whole  day, 
would  be  able  to  purchase  with  his  earnings  no 
more  than  an  eighth  part  of  what  he  could  pur- 
chase at  the  same  price  in  ordinary  times,  or  than 
wonld  be  sufficient  for  the  necessity  of  his  own 
life,  to  say  nothing  either  of  his  many  other  wants^ 
or  of  the  wants  of  his  family.  He  might  indeed 
obtain  three  measures  of  barley  for  the  same  sum ; 
but  to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  barley  was  itself 
a  token  of  severe  scarcity. — The  scarcity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rider's  '  hurting  *  the  wheat  and  the 
barley.  The  words  next  addressed  to  him,  there- 
fore,— and  the  oil  and  the  wine  hnrt  thou  not^ 
— mean  in  the  first  instance  that  he  is  not  to  carry 
this  hurting  to  an  unreasonable  extenL  'The 
tendency  of  the  voice  is  to  check  or  limit  the 
agency  of  the  rider  on  the  black  horse,  and  to 
provide  that,  notwithstanding  his  errand,  sosten- 
ance  shall  not  utterly  fail.'  Vet  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  this.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  meaning 
lies  much  deeper.  '  C3il '  and  *  wine  *  are  not  to 
be  regarded  only  as  the  privilege  of  the  rich ;  and 
thus  the  symbol  cannot  be  one  of  the  mocking 
contrast  between  an  abundance  of  luxuries  and  a 
famine  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  Eastern  lands 
'  oil  and  wine '  are  as  needful  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich  (comp.  Deut  xv.  14 ;  Luke  vii.  46).  Bat  to 
all,  both  rich  and  poor,  they  were  symbols  not  so 
much  of  the  ordinary  provision  for  existence  as  of 
feasting  and  joy  (P^  xxiii.  5).  'Iheir  preserva- 
tion, therefore,  neither  means  only  on  the  one  hanti, 
that  a  certain  check  shall  be  put  upon  the  ravages 
of  a  famine  by  which  all  are  to  be  overtaken,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  misery  to  come  shall 
be  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  luxuries  being  un- 
touched while  the  necessary  aliment  of  life  fails. 
The  symbol  seems  to  point  in  an  entirely  difTereut 
direction,  and  to  show  that  He  who  restrains  the 
power  of  famine  does  this  with  especial  reference 
to  that  joy  of  life  which  is  the  portion  of  If  is  people. 
While  the  world  suffers  He  preserves  than.  The 
plague  does  not  come  nigh  their  dwelling.  For 
His  elect's  sake  God  spares  those  things  which 
are  the  expression  of  their  joy.  '  Except  those 
days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh  would  have 
been  saved;  but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days 
shall  be  shortened '  (Matt  xxiv.  22).  The  mter- 
pretation  now  given  derives  confirmation  from  the 
use  of  the  verb  '  hurt '  in  chap.  viL  3,  *  Hurt  not,* 
that  is,  do  not  execute  judgment  upon  *  the  earth,* 
We  leam  now  where  the  people  of  God  were 
during  these  times  of  trial.  We  heard  nothing  of 
them  under  the  second  seal,  but  they  were  safe ; 
and,  with  the  usual  climax  of  thought  runnii^ 
through  this  book,  we  hear  under  the  third  seal, 
speaking  on  their  behalf,  the  voice  of  Him  who  is 
their  unfailing  Guardian  and  Friend.  Now  they 
are  more  than  safe.  They  can  say, '  Thou  anolntest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cap  ranneth  over'  (Ps. 
xxiii  5). 

Vers.  7,  S.  The  fourth  horse  is  pale  in  colour, 
that  is,  with  the  livid  paleness  of  a  corpse.  He 
comes  forth  in  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  already  met  by  us,  and  he  is  to  h«  looked  at 
in  the  same  way.  As  in  them,  so  also  in  him 
and  in  his  rider  Jesus  comes  to  judgment. — ^The 
name  of  the  rider  is  given,  Death,  which  is  to  be 
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nndentood  in  its  natural  signification.  For  the 
mode  of  expression  comp.  John  iiL  I.  He  is  repre* 
sented  as  accompanied  by  Hades,  who  does  not 
follow  after  him,  but  •  with  him ; '  or,  in  other 
words,  is  his  inseparable  companion.  We  are  to 
understand  Hades  here  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  met  it  in  chap.  i.  18  (see  note). 
Neither  Hades  nor  death  touches  the  people  of 
God.  The  judgment  is  on  the  world. — ^Anthority 
is  giTen  nnto  them  to  kill,  etc.  May  these 
words  not  be  an  echo  of  the  words,  *  they  sought 
to  kill  Him,'  so  often  said  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ?  His  enemies  sought  to  '  kill  *  Him  : 
He,  in  His  judgments,  ' kills'  them  (comp.  on 
ver.  4).  That  there  are  four  things  by  which 
death  and  Hades  kill  we  learn  from  Ezek.  xiv. 
21,  to  which  passage  there  is  here  an  obvious 
reference.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  change  of 
preposition  when  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  four ; 
but  this  change  may  be  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that  the  same  preposition  whic^  had  been  used 
with  the  first  three  could  not  also  be  used  with 
the  last.— The  authority  to  kill  spoken  of  is  glYen 
unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  ungodly,  not  of 
all  who  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Over  the  elect,  wno  are  preserved  unhurt,  they 
have  no  power.  Thus  again  there  is  a  climax 
when  we  pass  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  seal. 
In  the  third  seal  provision  for  the  saints  was  to  be 
left  unhurt:  in  the  fourth,  while  death  and 
Hades  accomplish  their  dread  work  around  them, 
they  are  untouched.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
the  'fourth '  part  of  the  earth  should  be  selected 
as  the  prey  of  this  last  and  greatest  judgment 
The  suggestion  that  it  is  designed  to  bring  out  a 
correspondence  with  the  '  fourth '  rider  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  finds  no  analogy  in  chap,  viii., 
where  a  '  third  *  part  is  spoken  of.  The  object 
may  be  only  to  give  scope  for  the  climax  which 
we  shall  hereafter  find  in  comparing  the  Trumpets 
and  Bowls  with  the  Seals.  At  this  point  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  jud^ents  of  God  appear  in  their 
earliest  and  most  hmited  range.  Were  they  to 
extend  over  the  whole  earth,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  the  extension  of  judgment  that  is  to 
follow.  The  Seer  therefore  beheld  them  exer- 
cising their  sway  only  over  a  part  of  the  earth  ; 
and  that  he  chose  the  fourth,  as  hereafter  the 
third,  part  ma]^  arise  from  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  numbers  four  and  three  were  so 
often  in  his  mind,  and  that  a  fourth  part  was 
smaller  than  a  third. 

Such  then  are  the  first  four  seals  which,  to  be 
miderstood,  must  be  viewed  ideally.  They  refer 
to  no  specific  war  or  famine  or  pestilence,  nor  do 
they  even  necessarily  follow  one  another  in 
chronological  succession.     They  express  the  great 

grinciple  borne  witness  to  by  the  whole  course  of 
uman  history, — that  the  world,  refusing  the  yoke 
and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  dmws  down 
upon  itself  His  righteous  judgments.  These 
judgments  again  are  confined  to  no  particular 
period.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence,  or  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  which  they  symbolize, 
darken  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  all  of  them 
are  but  ominous  forerunners  of  the  more  terrible 
judgment  to  come,  when  the  Lord  shall  finally 
and  for  ever  vindicate  His  own  cause,  put  all  His 
enemies  beneath  His  feet,  and  establish  His  reijm 
of  perfect  peace  and  righteousness  (Matt.  xxiv.  8). 
During  the  calamities  produced  by  them,  too,  the 
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Lord  preserves  His  own.  They  suffer,  but  judg- 
ments such  as  these  are  not  directed  against  them. 
On  the  contrary,  in  sorrow  they  rejoice,  in  famine 
they  *  live  *  by  other  things  than  bread,  and  they 
are  unaffected  by  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness.  Even  in  death  itself  they  do  not  die, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  enabled  to  meet 
their  outward  trials  is  to  them  '  a  manifest  token 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  for  which  they  also  suffer '  (2  Thess.  i.  5). 

Ver.  9.  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I 
saw  nndemeath  the  altar  the  sonls  of  them 
that  had  been  slaughtered  because  of  the  word 
of  Ood,  and  because  of  the  testimony  which 
they  held.  With  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal 
we  pass  into  scenes  of  a  kind  in  many  respects 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  first  four.  No 
voice  of  one  of  the  living  creatures  now  cries 
'  Come  : '  there  are  no  horses  and  their  riders  : 
we  make  a  transition  from  what  is  of  earth  to 
what  is  not  of  earth. 

The  Seer  beholds  first  'the  altar.'  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  whole  imagery  of  the 
heavenly  abode  is  taken  from  the  structure  of  the 
Tabernacle,  afterwards  copied  in  the  Temple. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is  whether  we  have 
here  the  altar  of  incense  which  stood  in  the  holy 
place,  or  the  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering 
which  stood  in  the  outer  court.  One  answer  is 
given  to  th^'s  question  bv  all  the  most  eminent 
commentators,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  one  only 
could  be  given.  It  is  the  latter  of  the  two  ;  and 
if  any  difficulty  be  found  in  accepting  this  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  might  expect  the  souls  of  the 
saints  to  be  preserved  in  the  inner  rather  than  in 
the  outer  sanctuary,  the  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  first  consideration  to  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted when  we  inquire  who  the  saints  are.  But 
whether  that  answer  be  correct  or  not,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  vision  of  the 
brazen  altar.  What  is  seen  under  it  is  the 
blood  (see  below)  of  those  slaughtered  in 
sacrifice.  Nothing  of  this  kind  found  a  place 
at  the  altar  of  incense,  while  the  command 
of  the  law  was  that  the  blood  of  animals 
sacrificed  should  be  poured  out  '  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar  of  bumt-oflfering,  which  is  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  *  (Lev.  iv.  7). 
Those  here  referred  to  had  been  sacrificed. 
The  word  used,  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the 
Lamb  in  chap.  v.  6,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the 
point  They  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  Lord  ;  their  blood  had  been  shed 
as  His  was,  and  their  bodies  had  been  laid  upon 
God's  altar  to  be  consumed  as  an  offering  accept- 
able to  Him.  It  corre<iponds  with  this  that  what 
St.  John  sees  under  the  altar  is  in  all  probability 
blood.  He  speak  indeed  of  *  souls,'  or  rather 
*  lives  ; '  but  to  the  Hebrew  blood  and  life  were 
equivalent  terms  ;  '  the  life  of  the  flesh,'  he  said, 
'is  in  the  blood'  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  No  shadowy 
spectres,  therefore,  were  beheld  by  the  Seer.  He 
beheld  only  blood,  but  he  knew  that  that  blood 
was  the  souls  or  lives  of  men. 

Two  important  questions  demanding  considera- 
tion meet  us.  First,  What  is  the  period  to  which 
these  martyred  saints  l)elong?  Secondly,  Are 
they  martyrs  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
usually  employed,  or  do  they  include  a  larger 
number  ?  In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
we  have  to  urge  that  these  faints  belong  neither  to 
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the  period  of  the  Neronic  persecution,  nor  to  any 
longer  period  of  Rome's  history,  nor  to  the  whole 
Christian  era  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  We 
must  agree  with  those  who  think  that  they  are 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation,  (i) 
Mark  where  the  blood  lies.  It  b  under  the 
brazen  altar  in  the  Court.  The  way  into  the 
Holiest  of  all  had  not  yet  been  manifested.  (2) 
Observe  the  manner  in  which  their  '  testimony  *  is 
descril>ed.  The  word  used  for  '  testimony '  occurs 
nine  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  every  case 
(including  even  chap,  xiu  ii),  except  the  present 
and  chap.  xL  7  which  may  be  in  some  respects 
similar,  it  is  associated  in  one  form  or  another 
with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  absence  of  any  such 
addition  in  the  words  before  us  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  otherwise  than  as  designed ;  and,  if 
so,  a  distinction  would  seem  to  be  drawn  between 
the  '  testimonv '  here  alluded  to  and  the  full 
'testimony  of  Jesus.*  {3)  The  word  'Master,' 
not  '  Lord,'  of  ver.  10  is  remarkable.  It  can 
hardly  l>e  referred  directly  to  Christ :  it  is  rather 
an  epithet  of  God  Himself,  to  whom  it  breathes 
the  feeling  of  Old  lestament  rather  than  New 
Testament  relation  (comp.  Acts  iv.  24;  Jude  4, 
Revised  New  Testament  margin).  (4)  The 
parallelism  of  thought  between  vers.  10  and  1 1 
of  this  chapter  and  Heb.  xi.  39, 40  is  very  marked, 
and  confirms  what  has  been  said.  (5)  A  powerful 
argument  tending  towards  the  same  conclusion  is 
that  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament  receive 
during  their  life  oh  earth  that  very  *  white  robe ' 
which  is  here  given  to  the  souls  under  the  altar. 
Thus  in  chap.  vii.  14,  after  they  have  been 
described  as  'standing  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,'  it  b  said  of  them,  in  the 
Elder's  inquiry.  Who  they  are  and  whence  they 
came,  that  they  had  'washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,' 
words  evidently  implying  that  the  cleansing  and 
whitening  referred  to  haid  taken  place  during  the 
period  of  their  mortal  pilgrimage.  In  chap.  iii.  4, 
they  who  are  described  as  the  '  few  names '  must 
have  been  already  clothed  in  the  '  white  garments ' 
which  they  had  not  'defiled.*  In  chap.  xix.  8 
the  Lamb's  bride  b  made  ready  for  the  marriage 
which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  by  its  being  given 
her  to  arra^  herself  'in  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure ; '  and  m  the  14th  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
at  a  time  when  the  Church's  victory  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  the  Rider  on  the  white  horse  b 
followed  by  the  armies  of  heaven  '  clothed  in  fine 
linen,  white  and  pure.*  To  the  same  effect  b  the 
counsel  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Laodicea  in 
chap.  iii.  18,  that  she  shall  buy  of  her  Lord 
'  white  garments,'  as  well  as  the  description  in 
chap.  xix.  8  of  what  '  fine  linen '  means,  *  for  the 
fine  linen  b  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints. '  It  b 
true  that  in  chaps,  vii.  9,  13  and  iv.  4,  these  white 
robes  are  also  those  of  glory  in  heaven,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the 
believer  appears  there  in  the  same  perfect  right- 
eousness as  that  in  which  he  b  accepted  here. 
The  '  white  robe '  of  the  present  passage, 
therefore,  b  a  more  complete  justification  than 
that  which  was  enjoyed  under  the  old  covenant. 
It  b  that  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  when,  s})eaking 
to  the  Jews  at  Antioch  of  Pbidia,  he  said,  *  By 
Him  every  one  that  believeth  b  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  bv  the 
Jaw  of  Moses  *  (Acts  xiii.  39).  It  is  that  robe  of 
righteousness  which  had  been  promised  in  Isa. 


Ixi.  10  and  Zech.  iiL  4,  that  complete  reward  for 
which  David  longed  (Ps,  li.),  and  to  which  bath 
Jeremiah  (chap.  xxxL  34)  and  Ezekiel  (chap. 
xxxvL  25)  had  pointed  as  the  great  gi^  of  Gospel 
times.  The  promise  of  the  Old  Testunent,  which 
the  saints  of  God  who  then  lived  did  not '  receive' 
was  not  simply  that  of  a  better  country,  bat  of 
the  '  day '  ot  Christ,  with  all  the  blessings  that 
should  accompany  iL  In  that  hope  they  '  exiilted,' 
and  at  length  they  'saw  it  and  rejoiced'  (compt 
note  on  John  viii.  56).  Not  nntil  Christ  caoue 
were  even  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  thor 
£uthfii]  seed  perfected.  At  death  they  passed  into 
a  place  of  holy  waiting  until  the  great  work  of 
r^emption  should  be  finished  ;  and  then  only  did 
they  receive  what  b  now  bestowed  upon  the  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  even  during  hb  earthly  life.  Only 
under  the  Christian  Dbpenaation  have  they  been 
made  equal  to  us ;  and  at  thb  moment  they  wait, 
as  we  wait,  for  the  maJcing  up  of  the  full  number 
of  the  redeemed,  and  for  the  open  acknowledg- 
ment and  acquittal  which  shall  yet  be  granted 
them.  (6)  Finally,  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that 
in  the  verse  before  us  the  saints  referred  to  are 
not  said  to  have  been  killed  under  the  fifth  seal 
which,  like  all  the  others,  starts  from  a  point  of 
time  contemporaneous  with  the  beginnin<^  of  the 
Chrbtian  age.  It  b  rather  dbtinctiy  implied  that 
they  had  been  killed  before.  The  moment  the 
seal  b  broken  their  blood  b  seen. 

These  '  souls  underneath  the  altar,'  therefore^ 
are  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  their  happiness  by  having  added 
to  them  their '  fellow-servants  *  of  New  Testament 
times. 

The  second  question  b  not  less  important  than 
the  first  We  cannot  enter  upon  it  fiilly,  and 
it  will  meet  us  again.  In  the  meantime  it  ia 
enough  to  say  that  the  analogy  of  other  passages 
of  the  Apocalypse  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  persons  alluded  to  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  had  actually  been  kiiied  in  the  service  of 
God.  It  includes  all  who  had  remained  faithful 
unto  death,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  long 
line  of  those  who,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
had  died  in  faith.  All  were  offerings.  All  had 
a  life  of  struggle.  All  shared  *  the  reproach  of 
Chrbt'  (Heb.  xi.  26);  and  all  had  an  interest 
in  crying,  '  Lord,  how  long  ? '  If,  therefore, 
martyrs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  are  to 
be  first  thought  of,  it  seems  to  be  only  as  the 
type  and  emblem  of  the  whole  company  of  those 
who  had  lived  and  died  in  faith. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  cried  with  a  great  Toioe, 
saying,  How  long,  0  Master,  the  holy  and  trae, 
dost  thon  not  Judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  f  '  They '  cried 
(yet  not  the  martyrs  themselves  but  the  blood 
which  represents  them)  as  the  blood  of  Abel 
cried  (Gen.  iv.  10).  The  cause  of  holiness  and 
truth  suffering  in  them  was  at  stake  ;  and  only  as 
they  identify  themselves  with  thb  great  cause  do 
they 'cry.'  They  cried  with  a  'great'  voice  in 
the  earnestness  of  their  cry.  The  cry  b  addressed 
to  Him  who  b  spoken  of  as  'Master,'  and  by 
whom  we  are  most  probably  to  understand  not 
Christ  but  God.  Tnere  b  much  indeed  that 
might  lead  us  to  think  of  the  former,  but  the 
song  of  chap.  xix.  I  appears  to  determine  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Their  confidence  that  God 
will  deliver  b  confirmed  by  the  thought  of  the 
attributes  which  dbtinguish  Him.     He  b   'the 
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holy : '  therefore  He  will  the  more  surely  punish 
wickedness.  He  is  the  *  true,'  that  is,  certainly 
not  the  truthful,  which  is  never  the  meaning  of 
the  word  here  employed,  but  either  the  Being 
who  alone  has  true  and  substantial  existence,  or 
the  Master  who  completely  corresponds  with  the 
idea  of  what  a  Master  ought  to  be. — Their  cry  is. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Judge  arises  to 
claim  the  victory  as  His  own,  and  to  punish  His 
adversaries  as  they  deserve  ?  Those  who  are  thus 
to  be  judged  are  then  described  as  '  they  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  ; '  and  by  the  *  earth '  here, 
as  almost  always  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  to  be 
understood  the  ungodly  earth  :  those  that  dwell  on 
it  are  the  ungodly.  It  may  be  observed  that  a// 
the  ungodly  are  included.  This  is  allowed  by 
the  best  commentators,  and  it  supplies  a  strong 
axgument  in  favour  of  what  was  said  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  those  underneath  the  allar, — 
there  aU  the  godly  belonging  to  the  time  spoken 
of ;  here  a//  the  ungodly. 

Ver.  II.  To  the  cry  of  these  martyred  souls  an 
answer  is  given  both  by  deed  and  word.  By 
deed ;  for  a  white  robe,  denoting  the  purity  of 
saints  perfected  in  Christ,  was  bestowed  on  each  of 
them  (comp.  chaps,  iii.  5,  iv.  4,  vii.  9).  This  robe 
is  the  garment  of  a//  who  overcome, — another 
indication  that  a//  such,  and  not  martyrs  only, 
are  included  in  the  souls  underneath  the  altar. 
To  this  act  of  grace  words  are  added,  telling  them 
that  they  must  rest  a  little  space  until  their 
fellow-servants  of  the  New  Testament  Dispen- 
sation shall  be  completed,  and  all  the  children 
of  God  shall  be  gathered  together,  *  no  wanderer 
lost,  a  family  in  heaven.' 

Ver.  1 2 A.  And  I  saw  when  he  opened  the 
sixth  Mid,  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake. 
The  verb  '  saw '  is  i^ain  to  be  taken  absolutely 
as  in  vers.  I,  2,  5,  £  The  things  seen  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  four  groups  ;  and  we 
need  not  add  to  what  has  been  already  said  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  number,  (i)  'A  great  earth- 
quake,' which  must  be  understood  in  its  usual 
sense  as  a  shaking  of  the  earth  alone  (chaps, 
viii  5,  XL  13,  19,  xvi.  18),  and  not  as  a  general 
shaking  including  heaven  as  well  as  earth.  The 
celestial  phenomena  immediately  following  are 
quite  independent.  The  idea  of  the  earthquake 
may  be  in  part  that  of  Matt  xxiv.  7,  but  it  is 
especially  that  of  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  The  figure  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  symbol 
of  the  judgments  of  God  about  to  come  upon  a 
sinful  world  (Ps.  Iz.  3 ;  Isa.  ziik  13 ;  Hag.  ii. 
6,  22,  23). 

Vers.  I2B,  13,  14A.  And  the  sun  became  black 
as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  whole  moon 
became  as  blood,  and  the  stars  of  the  heaven 
fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth 
her  xmripe  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  great 
wind,  and  the  heaven  withdrew  as  a  book-roll 
when  it  is  rolled  together.  (2)  We  pass  from 
earth  to  the  heavens.  The  vision  is  sdll  couched 
in  the  language  of  Matt  xxiv.  29,  and  that  again 
rests  upon  the  figures  with  which  Old  Testament 
prophecy  had  made  the  Jews  familiar  (Isa.  xiii. 
*o»  L  3  »  Jer.  iv.  23 ;  Erek.  xxxii.  7,  8;  Joel 
ii.  31,  iiL  15 ;  Amos  viii.  9,  10 ;  Mic  iii  6). 
The  sun  becomes  '  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,'  the 
coarse  sackcloth  made  of  the  black  hair  of  camels. 
His  light  is  quenched  ;  and,  instead  of  shining 
with  his  splendour  in  the  sky,  he  appears  as  a 
great  black  orbw     It  is  obvious  that  here,  as  in 


innumerable  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  main  idea  of  the 
writer,  and  not  to  demand  prosaic  verisimilitude. 
— The  *  whole '  moon  next  becomes  as  blood,  the 
word  *  whole  *  denoting  the  moon  at  its  full  size, 
so  that  the  spectacle  may  be  the  more  tenible. 
The  addition  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  upon  which  the  language  before  us 
rests.  It  is  made  by  the  Seer  under  the  feeling 
that  no  ancient  prophet  had  foreseen  such  sights 
of  woe  as  he  had  been  commissioned  to  reveal. — 
'  The  stars  of  the  heaven  '  next  fall  to  the  earth, 
like  unripe  figs  when  the  fig  tree  is  shaken  by  a 
great  wind.  Firmly  as  they  appear  to  be  set  in 
heaven,  they  are  yet  as  easily  displaced  as  the 
unripe  fig  when  a  '  great  wind '  blows.  They 
fall  in  a  moment. — '  The  heaven'  itself  is  touched 
last  of  all.  Like  a  book-roll,  it  is  rolled  together, 
and  is  no  longer  the  glorious  firmament  that  it  has 
been. 

Ver.  14B.  And  every  mountain  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places.  (3)  In  these 
words  the  third  member  of  the  description  follows. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  in  them  much 
more  than  the  mention  of  the  earthquake  in  ver.  12. 
An  earthquake  shakes  the  earth,  but  when  the 
shaking  is  over  things  return,  no  doubt  with  some 
exceptions,  to  their  old  positions.  Here  all  things 
are  'moved  out  of  their  places;'  the  confusion 
and  overthrow  are  complete. 

Vers.  15-17.  (4)  These  verses  contain  the 
fourth  and  last  member  of  the  description.  Of 
the  persons  on  whom  the  terror  of  God's  judg- 
ments falls  prominence  seems  to  be  given  to  the 
first,  the  kings.  The  words  of  the  earth  are 
associated  with  them,  and  the  other  appellations 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  completing 
the  idea.  The  word  '  earth '  must  again  be  under- 
stood in  its  usual  acceptation,  not  the  neutral 
earth,  but  the  earth  as  opposed  to  heaven,  the 
seat  of  ungodliness  and  sin.  The  righteous  have 
thus  no  place  in  the  enumeration  which  follows ; 
but  the  ungodly  without  exception,  whatever  their 
rank  or  station,  are  divided  into  seven  groups  in 
order  to  indicate  that  none  escape.  In  alann  at 
the  awful  judgments  which  they  behold  imme- 
diately impending,  they  rush  into  the  caves  of  the 
mountains  and  mto  the  rents  of  their  rocks,  in 
order  to  seek  not  safety  but  destruction.  The 
crushing  of  the  rocks  is  nothing  compared  with 
appearing  before  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  before  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  The  question 
has  been  asked,  how  it  happens  that  these 
'kings,'  etc.,  use  the  language  of  Christians  in 
speaking  as  they  do  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon. 
tne  throne  and  of  the  Lamb.  But  the  answer  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  idea  that  we  have  in  them 
tiie  Church  in  its  Laodicean  state.  The  use  of 
the  word  *  earth '  would  alone  forbid  such  an  in- 
terpretation. We  have  rather  here  one  of  the 
most  striking  lessons  both  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel, — that  those  who  reject  Jesus 
shall  have  in  this  their  chief  element  of  condemna- 
tion, that  they  shall  fully  know  what  they  have 
done.  They  shall  believe,  but  believe  to  their 
destruction,  not  to  their  salvation.  They  have 
loved  the  darkness.  At  last  they  shall  have  light, 
but  of  what  a  kind  I  They  shall  see,  as  do  the 
redeemed,  Christ's  glory,  but  with  this  tremendous 
difference  that,  along  with  that  sight,  their  eyes 
shall  be  opened  to  behold  their  own  sin  and  folly 
in  having  rejected  Him.     The  very  fact  that  they 
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■re  now  compelled  to  use  Chrisdan  language,  to  which  are  either  simply  local  or  prepumtory  to 
confess  in  trembling  to  the  truths  which  they  have  the  final  issue.  Nor,  when  the  stmctnre  of  the 
hitherto  scorned,  is  the  most  fearful  element  in  Apocalyp^  is  taken  into  account,  does  it  militate 
their  woe.  against-  this  view  that,  when  we  come  to  the 
There  remains  still  one  question  regarding  the  Trumpets  and  the  Bowls,  we  shall  have  to  go 
sixth  seal  which  must  be  briefly  noticed.  Does  back  to  a  point  of  time  much  earlier  than  that  at 
it  bring  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  which  we  stand,  and  that  any  thought  of  a  con- 
final  judgment ;  or  does  it  not  ?  One  answer  tinuous  progression  of  the  events  of  the  book  will 
only  can  be  given, — ^that  we  reach  here  the  begin*  thus  be  destroyed.  To  look  for  continuous  pn>- 
ning  of  the  end.  The  use  of  the  word  gnat  gression  is  forbidden  by  the  Apocalypse  its^f  (see 
before  day  forbids  the  thought  of  judgments  Introdnction).  With  the  sixth  seal  we  reach  the 
exhibited  in  phenomena  of  the  world's  history  end,  bat  the  end  is  not  yet  described. 


Chapter  VII.    1-17. 
Visions  of  Consolation, 


1  A  ND  *  after  these  ■  things  •  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  * 

./jL    the  *  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding*  the  *  four  winds  J^^^*-^ 
of  the  earth,  that  the  •  wind  should  not '  blow  on  the  earth,  nor 

2  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.     And  I  saw  another  angel  ascend- 
ing from  the  'east,*  having  the*  seal  of  the  living  God  :  and  he  'JJ^'jS^t! 
cried  with  a  loud'*  voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was    «:**«*-i^«- 

3  given"  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying,  ''Hurt  not  the  '^pietj-jif^ 
earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have"  'sealed  the  'f^^"^* 

4  servants  of  our  God  in  **  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  the 
number  of  them  which  were  sealed :  and  there  were  sealed  '*  an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of"  all  the  tribes"  of  the 

5  children  of  Israel.  Of"  the  tribe  of  Juda  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of*'  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  sealed"  twelve 
thousand.     Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  sealed"  twelve  thou- 

6  sand.  Oi^  the  tribe  of  Aser  were  sealed"  twelve  thousand 
Of  the  tribe  of  Nepthalim  were  sealed"  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Manasses  were  sealed"  twelve  thousand. 

7  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  sealed*  twelve  thousand.  Of" 
the  tribe  of  Levi  were  sealed  "  twelve  thousand.     Of  the  tribe 

8  of  Issachar  were  sealed "  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon  were  sealed"  twelve  thousand.  Of""  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  were  sealed"  twelve  thousand.     Of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

9  jamin  were  sealed  "  twelve  thousand.    After  this  "  I  beheld,** 

and,  lo,*^  a  great  f  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  /Gen.  ns.  it, 
all  nations,"  and  kindreds,**  and  people,**  and  tongues,  stood  **    ^  »«• 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
10  robes,  and  ''palms  in  their  hands;  and  cried **  with  a  loud*' *'^^-«?^<«*5 

*  omit  And  *  this               •  omit  things        *  at  ■  o^fast        •  no 

'  omit  not  •  sunrisin?      •a        '®  great  **  add  them 

**  shall  have  *•  on          "  omit  andtl^e  were  sealed  **  sealed  out  of 

'•  every  tribe  ^'  Out  of         *•  omit  were  sealed  "  these  things 

*®  saw  'i  behold        **  every  nation  "  tribes 

*♦  peoples  **  standing                  *•  they  cry  *'  great 
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voice,  saying,  *  Salvation  to"  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  *?»•»'*» «. 

11  throne,  and  unto  the  '  Lamb,  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  •ch.r.iy. 
about  the  *  throne,  and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,"  *ciuIt.6. 
and  fell"  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped 

12  God,  saying,  Amen:  Blessing,'*  and"  glory,  and"  wisdom, 
and "  thanksgiving,  and  **  honour,  and  "  power,  and  "  might, 

IS  de  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.     And  one  of  the 
elders  answered,  saying  unto  me,  What  are "  these  which  are 

14  arrayed  in  white  robes?"  and   'whence  came  they?     And  I  'q^^^^^ 
said  "  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest     And  he  said  to  me.  These    '^• 

are  they  which"  came  out  of  great"  "tribulation,  and  have  ««m*«*«»^*«- 
"washed"  their  robes,  and  made  them  *  white  in  the  blood  of  ••^H.iii.4. 

'  «  Heb.  uc  10- 

15  the  Lamb.     Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and    *^ 
serve  ••  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sitteth 

16  on  the  throne  shall  ^ dwell  among  them.**    They  shall  'hunger  ^iSl*;5li:,o 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light** 

17  on  them,  nor  any  heat     For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 

of  the  throne  shall  ''feed  them,**  and  shall  'lead**  them  unto  »•?*•*»".!:'• 

t  isa.x1v111.21. 

living  fountains  of  waters :  **  and  God  shall  '  wipe  away  all  '  i**-  «**.  8. 
tears**  from  their  eyes. 

••  un^o  *•  living  creatures        ••  they  fell  "  The  blessing 

•*  add  the  "  omil  What  are         •*  add  who  are  they  ?     •*  have  said 

••  that  •'  the  great  "  and  they  washed        ••  they  serve 

^  shall  spread  his  tabernacle  over  them         ^*  strike 
^  as  a  shepherd  tend  them  **  guide 

**  fountains  of  waters  of  life  *■  every  tear 

Contents.    The  seventh  chapter  of  this  book  Ver.  i.  The  words  After  this  denote  succession 

contains  two  visions,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  of  visions  rather  than  of  time, 

determine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  The  Seer  beholds  four  angels  standing  at  the 

general  plan  of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  what  im-  four  comera  of  the  earth.    The  number  four  is 

mediately  precedes  and  follows  them.     We  may  that  of  the  world ;  and  hence  *  the  four  comers,' — 

at  once  conclude  that  they  are  not  a  part  either  of  North,  South,  East,  West, — as  well  as  four  angels 

the  sixth  or  of  the  seventh  seal.     They  have  (comp.  chap.  xz.  8).    By  the  winds  which  these 

nothing  in  common  with  the  former,  while  at  the  angels  hold  fast  we  are  no  doubt  in  the  first  place 

tame  time  Ihey  are  distinctly  separated  from  it  by  to  understand  natural  winds,  although  it  is  clear 

the  formula  of  ver.  I,  'After  this.'    The  opening  that  storm-winds  or  tempests  must  be  intended. 

of  the  seventh  seal,  again,  does  not  take  place  Yet  it  b  as  impossible  to  think  here  of  mere  winds 

until  we  reach  chap.  viii.  i.     There  can  thus  be  as  it  is  to  think  of  mere  earthquakes  or  of  mere 

no  doubt  that  the  whole  seventh  chapter  is  an  changes  in  sun  and  moon  in  the  preceding  chapter, 

episode,  intended  to  sustain   and    comfort    the  The  idea  of  four  storm-winds  bursting  forth,  when 

Church  before  the  judgments  of  the  Trumpets,  they  are  let  loose,  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 

following  immediately  upon  the  seventh  Seal,  fsdl  earth  is  too  unnatural,  almost  too  grotesque,  to  be 

upon  the  world.     It  might  have  been  feared  that  entertained.    The  winds  are  those  upon  which 

amidst  these  judgments  even  the  Church  would  the  Almighty  rides,  and  the  symbols  of  His  judg- 

perish.     But  that  cannot  be.     Under  the  Seals  ments  (comp.  i  Kings  xix.  11  ;  Jer.  xxii.  22,  xlix. 

we  found  traces  of  the  great  truth  that  she  shall  36 ;  Ezek.  i.  4 ;  Dan.  viL  2  ;  Zech.  xi.  I ;  Rev. 

be  safe,  yet  only  traces,  distant  intimations  rather  vi.   13).     But  God  stays  them  at  His  pleasure, 

than  clear  revelations  upon  the  point.     Now  we  and  there  is  a  calm.    Thus  Ps.  xxix.  describes  a 

have  more.     In  the  prospect  of  the  direr  calami-  storm  coming  up  from  the  '  great  sea,'  shaking 

ties  soon  to  be  unfolded  the  Church  is  to  receive  the  land,  dashing  the  cedar  trees,  and  dividing 

richer   consolation.      These    sufferings    of    the  the  flames  of  fire.     The  storm,  however,  is  in  the 

righteous,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  are  wholly  hands  of  One  who  sitteth  King  for  ever,  who 

dbtinct  in  character  from  the  judgments  that  are  gives  strength  unto  His  people,  who  blesses  His 

to  fall  upon  the  'earth.'    They  are  the  discipline  people  with  peace.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 

of  a  Father's  hand,  the  'cleansing '  of  His  vine  by  winds  here  are  not  only  ready  but  ei^er  to  be  let 

the  great  Husbandman,  the  '  tribulation  *  (ver.  14)  loose :  hence  the  four  angds  do  not  only  hold 

in  which  Christians  have  their  part  in  the  sufier-  them,  but  hold  them  fisat.— The  object  is  that  no 

ings  of  Jesus.  wind  should  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  sei^ 
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nor  cm  any  tree.  The  word  '  tree '  is  used  in  iu 
ordinary  sense,  not  as  meaning  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth, — an  interpretation  that  would  neces- 
sarily lead  us  to  think  of  the  '  sea '  as  the  mass  of 
the  heathen  nations,  and  of  the  'land'  as  the 
stuhbom  Jevrs.  Such  meanings  may  be  possible. 
They  are  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  they  are  not  natural 
at  present  The  word,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
taken  literally — 'trees'  lieing  probably  selected 
from  amongst  other  objects  on  ttie  surface  of  the 
earth  because  they  are  the  first  to  be  prostrated 
before  the  storm-wind.  The  figure  used  in  this 
verse  is  at  once  appropriate  and  natural.  We 
may  compare  Hamlet's  account  of  his  father's 
care  of  his  mother — 

'  So  loTing  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  too  roughly.* 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  more  peculiar  contents  of  the 
vision  follow.  And  1  saw  another  angel 
ascending  from  the  gnnriring.  from  the  quarter 
whence  issues  that  great  orb  of  day  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (comp.  chap.  xvi. 
12).— Having  a  aeal  of  the  living  God,  of  that 
God  who  both  has  life  and  gives  life. — And  lie 
eried  with  a  great  yoioe  to  the  four  aageli 
already  spoken  of,  telling  them  not  to  execute  the 
judgments  with  which  they  were  entrusted, — till 
we  shall  have  sealed  the  aervante  of  oar  Ood  on 
their  foreheads.  In  Ezek.  ix.  4,  a  man  'clothed 
with  linen  and  having  a  writer's  inkhom  by  his 
side'  is  instructed  to  go  through  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  set  *  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the 
abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof.' 
That  mark  is  for  their  security,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose  the  seal  of  thb  angel  is  applied.  'Ihe 
sealed  shall  be  kept  safe  in  the  times  of  trial  that 
are  to  come.  Their  Redeemer  will  set  them  as  a 
seal  upon  His  heart  and  upon  His  arm  (Cant 
viiL  6),  and  no  one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  His 
hand.  For  the  opposite  marking,  the  mark  of 
the  service  of  the  Beast,  see  chaps,  xiii  17,  xiv. 
II.  The  Seer  next  beholds  the  number  of  the 
sealed. 

Vers.  4-8.  One  or  two  subordinate  points  may 
be  noticed  before  we  ask  who  these  sealed  ones 
are.  (i)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  manner  in  which  the  number  144,000  is 
obtained.  First  we  have  the  number  12,  that  of 
the  witnessing  Church,  taken  from  the  12  tribes 
of  Israel ;  and,  multiplying  by  looo,  we  have  the 
number  taken  from  each  tribe.  This  number  is 
then  multiplied  by  12  for  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
yields  144,000.  (2)  In  looking  at  the  names  of 
the  tribes  several  remarkaole  circumstances  at 
once  strike  the  eye.  {a)  Dan  is  omitted.  The 
reasons  generally  assigned  for  this  are  either  that 
Dan  had  been  peculiarly  given  to  idolatry  (Judg. 
xviiL  1-3 1 ),  or  that  it  had  disappeared  as  a  tribe 
in  the  days  of  St  John.  Both  reasons  are  un- 
satisfactory ;  the  first,  because  the  idolatry  of  Dan 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  excessive  as  to 
warrant  its  extinction ;  the  second,  because  the 
fact  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  because,  even 
though  ascertained,  it  would  be  little  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Apostle  takes  the  ancient  condition  of  things  for 
his  guide.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Gen.  xlix.  17,  'Dan  shall 
be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,' — ^a 


prophecy  which,  interpreted  in  a  good 
denoting  subtlety  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
enemies,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tribe's 
choosing  a  serpent  for  its  emblem.  When  we 
remember  St  John's  allusion  to  *  the  old  serpent  * 
in  chap.  xiL  9,  and  the  possibility  that  m  chap, 
ii.  24  he  has  the  early  heretical  sect  of  the  Ophites 
in  his  eye,  the  supposition  seems  not  imprc^ble 
that  this  connection  of  Dan  with  the  'ser*ienL* 
may  have  been  enough  to  make  the  Seer  leave 
out  that  tribe  from  his  enumeration  of  the  twdve 
which  constitute  the  Christian  Church.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  recall  to  mind  that,  when 
the  twelve  apostles  received  God's  seal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  one  who  had 
originally  belonged  to  their  number  was  no  longer 
there.  He  had  been  cast  out  because  he  was  '  a 
devil,'  and  his  place  had  been  supplied  in  order  to 
make  up  the  sacred  twelve.  St  John  may  have 
seen  in  this  a  sufficient  indication  that,  when  the 
twelve  tribes  making  up  the  Church  were  to  be 
sealed,  it  was  proper  that  one  of  the  original 
number,  because  found  unworthy,  should  be 
absent,  and  its  place  be  taken  by  another.  {6) 
Levi  is  included,  and  this,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
inheritance  of  Levi,  was  not  usual  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  tribes  given  us  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  The  explanation  usually  offered 
seems  correct  In  the  Old  Testament  Levi  was 
the  priestly  tribe,  and  stood  apart;  in  the  New 
Testament  such  distinctions  have  passed  away. 
All  Christians  are  priests.  The  distinction  between 
ministers  and  people  are  distinctions  of  function 
onlv,  and  do  not  touch  the  personal  relations  of 
ea<^  man  to  God.  {c)  Instead  of  Ephraim  Joseph 
is  substituted.  This  seems  to  be  aue  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  Old  Testament  histmy 
Ephraim  was  peculiarly  untheocratic,  so  that  it 
became  the  symbol  of  opposition  to  faithful  Judah 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  2 ;  Isa.  vii.  17 ;  Jer.  vii.  15).  (3)  The 
order  in  which  the  tribes  are  named  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  because 
of  chap.  V.  5  Judah  may  come  first,  and  that 
Benjamin,  as  the  youngest,  may  with  propriety 
be  last  Beyond  this  it  seems  as  if  notning  can 
be  said.  The  tribes  are  not  mentioned  either  is 
the  order  of  the  birth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  oi 
any  pre-eminence  we  may  suppose  to  belong  to 
the  children  of  his  wives  over  those  of  his  maid- 
servants ;  nor  is  their  order  that  of  the  lists  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Ezek.  xlviiL  i>27  and  31-34- 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  further  anid  more 
important  inquiry.  Whom  do  the  144,000  re- 
present ?  Is  it  simply  Jewish  Christians  ?  and,  il 
not.  Is  it  a  select  number  out  of  the  Christian 
community,  or  the  whole  of  that  community 
itself?  These  two  inquiries  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  following  considerations  will 
supply  the  answer  : — 

I.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  Jewish  terms  are  christianised  and 
heightened  in  their  meaning,  the  word  '  Israel ' 
must  be  understood  not  of  Jewish  only  but  of  all 
Christians.  Such  is  also  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
strain  of  the  New  Testament  generally  <Kom. 
ii.  28,  29,  ix.  6,  7 ;  GaL  vL  16 ;  PhiL  iiL  3). 
2.  The  number  144,000  is  a  complete  number — 
the  number  of  the  Church  (not  of  Israel  in  its 
more  limited  sense)  multiplied  by  twelve,  and 
then  taken  a  thousandfold.  Christians  so  num- 
bered can  hardly  be  Jewish  believers  alone,  bat 
must  he  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  widest  extent 
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ud    final   comprehensiveness.     3.  There  b    no 
limitation  of  the  144,000  in  the  description  given 
of  them  in  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter,   *  Hurt 
not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till 
we  shall  have  sealed  t)u  servants  of  our  God  on 
their  foreheads.'    These  words   seem    to  imply 
that  all  the  servants  of  God,  and  not  merely  a 
select  portion,  were  to  be  sealel,  just  as  the  whole 
eanh,  and  not  a  part  of  it  only,  was  to  be  left 
nnhurt     4.  In  the  fourteenth   chapter   of  this 
book  we  histve  again  the  144,000  brought  before 
ns,  and  there  the  vision  follows  the  description  of 
the    enemies   of  Christ,  as  these  enemies  have 
reference  not  to  any  one  portion  of  the  Church 
but  to  it  all,  while  it  precedes  that  harvest  and 
vintage  of  the  earth  wliich  are  to  be  wide  as  the 
whole  world  in  their  effects.     5.  In  chap,  xiv,  i 
the  144,000  standing  with  the  Lamb  upon  Mount 
Zion  are  spoken  of  as  having  '  His  Father*s  name 
written  on  their  foreheads ;    and  in  chap.  xxiL  4 
this  trait  marks  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Jerusalem— •  and  they  shall   see  His  face,   and 
His  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads.*    6.  The 
changes  made  in  the  tribes  as  here  given,  although 
the   grounds   of  them    may  not  be  very  clear, 
indicate  in  part  at  least  that  we  are  not  to  think 
of  the  literal   Israel,   and    thus   strengthen  the 
aigiiment.      7.  In    chap.    xxi.    12  the  'twelve 
tribes '  evidently  include  all  believers.    8.  There 
is  another  marking  spoken  of  in  various  passages 
of  this  book,  that  by  Satan  of  bis  own  (chaps, 
ait  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4),  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  style  of  St.  John  will 
doubt  that  this  marking  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
the  sealing  by  God.     A  comparison  of  the  several 
passages  referred  to  will  also  show  that  in  both 
cases  a  sealing  or  marking  on  '  the  forehead  *  is 
spoken  of.     Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
mark  of  the    beast    is  imprinted  upon  all  his 
servants,  and  the  contrast  re<^uires  that  the  seal 
of  God  should  be  equally  imprinted  upon  all  His 
people.     9.  The    plagues    that    are    to    come 
threaten  all.  Gentile  as  well  as  Tew  :  the  sealing 
most  in  like  manner  protect  all  believers.     la 
The  next  following  vision  has  its  scene  laid  in 
heaven,  not  on  earth  ;  so  that,  if  Gentile  Christians 
are  not  included  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  they 
are  nowhere  spoken  of  as '  sealed. '    We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  we  have  before  us  neither  Jewish 
Christians  in  particular,  nor  a  select  portion  out 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church.     To  the  Church 
of  God  in  every  age  and  land  the  sealing  is 
applied,  and    in   it    there   is   neither   Jew  nor 
Gentile  ;  all  its  members  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
A  second    important    question    meets  us.  At 
what  time  does  the  sealing    take    place?    The 
answer  is  involved  in  what  has  been  said  of  its 
comprehensiveness.     If  the  144,000  are  the  whole 
Church  of  God,  then  the  scaling  goes  on  during 
all    the    Church's    history.       uiroogh    all    the 
period  of  their  earthly  struggle  Gcd  has  been 
preserving  and  sealing  His  own.     The  vision  has 
relation  to  no  particular  or  limited  period. 
Another  vision  follows. 

Ver.  9.  The  vision  now  introduced  is  dis- 
tlngaished  from  the  former  by  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  heaven,  while  the  sealing  took  place 
on  earth.  Those  beheld  stand  before  the  throne 
•ad  before  the  Lamb  (comp.  iv.  5. 6, 10^  v.  8,  etc ), 
and  the  other  particulars  correspond.  They  are 
elothed  with  white  vobes,  emblematic  of  priestly 
parity     They  have  palma  in  their  handi^  not 
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palms  of  victory  at  heathen  games,  bat  palms  of 
festive  joy,  especially  of  the  teast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  whole  scene  appears  to  be  modelled  upon 
that  of  John  xii.  12,  etc.,  even  the  great  maltitade 
here  reminding  us  of  that  mentioned  there. 

This  great  multitude  is  oat  of  every  nation, 
the  word  'nation'  being  then  enlarged  and 
supplemented.  The  terms  used  are  four,  an 
indication  of  the  universality  of  the  host.  But 
not  Gentile  Christians  alone  are  included ; 
Jewish  Christians  must  also  be  referred  to  ;  a  fact 
throwing  a  reflex  light  upon  the  vision  of  the 
sealing,  and  confirming  the  conclusion  already 
reached,  that  the  144,000  are  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  latter  class.  Nor  does  the  statement  that 
this  is  a  multitude  which  no  man  could  number 
prove  that  it  is  a  larger  company  than  the 
144,000,  for  these  figures  are  to  be  understood  not 
numerically,  but  symbolically  and  theologically. 

Ver.  10.  They  cry  with  a  great  voice,  a  voice 
expressing  the  intensity  of  their  thankfulness  and 
joy,  and  in  their  cry  they  attribute  the  glory  of 
their  salvation  to  Him  whom  they  describe  as  our 
Ood  wnich  litteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb.  To  this  psalm  of  praise  which,  as  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  present  tense  *cry,'  is  sung 
unceasingly,  a  choral  response  is  immediately 
given. 

Vers.  II,  12.  The  angda  spoken  of  in  these 
verses  must  be  the  same  as  those  at  chap.  v.  11, 
although  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  other 
beings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throne  are 
here  arranged  in  a  different  order, — the  Miving 
creatures'  of  chap.  v.  11  there  taking  precedence 
of  the  *  elders,*  while  in  the  words  before  us  the 
order  is  reversed.  In  the  one  case  the  throne  is 
looked  at  from  its  outer  circle  to  its  centre,  in  the 
other  from  its  centre  to  its  outer  circle.  In  the 
first  passage  also  it  is  not  said  of  the  angels  that 
they  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  £aoea.  This 
trait  is  probably  now  added  because  a  higher 
manifestation  of  God's  purposes  has  been  reached. 
Here,  as  there,  the  doxology  is  sevenfold,  but  the 
words  and  the  order  differ.  The  doxology  of  the 
angels  includes  no  mention  of  the  Lamb,  for  angels 
had  not  been  '  loosed  from  their  sins  in  His  blood ' 
(chap.  L  5).  The  vision  thus  given  is  so  important 
that  an  explanation  is  subjoin^ 

Ver.  \x.  These  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes,  who  are  they,  and  whence  came  they  f 
The  question  is  not  asked  by  the  Seer.  It  is 
addressed  to  him  in  order  that  his  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  it  with  greater  force,  and  one  of 
the  eldem  is  the  speaker.  In  chap,  vu  the  four 
living  creatures  spoke,  because  they  represented 
creation,  and  were  the  instruments  of  vengeance. 
Now  one  of  the  elders  speaks,  because  the  elders 
represent  the  triumphant  Church. 

Vers.  14-17.  The  Seer  does  not  say  that  he 
cannot  answer  the  question,  but  he  implies  that 
the  elder  is  better  able  to  do  sa  He  himself  has 
no  experience  of  the  state  described,  and  he 
cannot  therefore  speak  of  it  as  it  should  be  spoken 
of.  His  language  is  peculiarly  graphic,  neither 
•  I  said  '  of  the  Authorised  Version,  nor  •  I  sav  * 
of  the  Revised,  but  I  have  said,  as  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  latter.  The  perfect  tense  has  its 
appropriate  power  of  bringing  down  to  the  present 
moment  the  feeling  that  is  expressed.  The 
wonder  of  that  instant  in  the  apostle  s  life  is  not  a 
matter  onlv  of  the  past.  It  presents  itself  still  as 
vividly  to  his  mind  as  when  he  first  uttered  the 
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words,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  the  glorious 
spectacle  (comp.  note  on  John  L  15).  The  word 
Imowest  is  to  be  understood  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  that  of  possessing  information  only.  It  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  word  'know'  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  escpresses  experimental  know- 
ledge (comp,  note  on  John  iv.  32  and  Rev.  iiL  17). 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  next  given,  and 
its  importance  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  consists 
of  three  parts.  1  he  blessed  company  beheld  by 
the  apostle  is  first  described  in  the  words,  Theae 
are  they  that  come  etc.,  and  it  must  be  at  once 
obvious  that  the  whole  company,  and  not  simply 
a  portion  of  it,  b  thus  alluded  ta  The  terms 
of  the  description  are  peculiar  and  interesting,  for 
the  words  '  that  come  are  neither  equivalent  to 
the  words  'which  came'  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  nor  do  they  point  only  to  the  future, 
llie  idea,  too,  that  tne  present  tense  is  used 
because  the  redeemed  are  at  that  moment  seen 
coming  is  not  less  to  be  rejected.  They  have 
been  already  represented  as  '  standing  before 
the  throne'  (ver.  9).  In  these  circumstances 
we  can  hardly  separate  the  expression  *  they 
that  come'  from  the  designation  of  our  Lord, 

*  He  that  cometh,'  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We 
have  here,  in  short,  another  illustration  of  that 
identification  of  believers  with  their  Lord  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  St  John. 
Members  of  the  Lord's  body,  they  are  one 
with    Him    in  all    His  fortunes,    and   may  be 

.fitly  described  by  the  same  terms.— The  great 
trilmlation  is  that  out  of  which  they  come.     It  is 

*  the  tribulation '  of  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  is  surely 
universal,  including  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile 
Christians  in  both  passages.  Nor  are  we  to 
understand  by  it  merely  a  special  tribulation  at 
the  close  of  the  world's  histo^.  It  is  rather  the 
trials  experienced  by  the  saints  of  God  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  pilgrimage,  at  one 
time  greater  than  at  another,  but  always  great. — 
Secondly,  they  washed  their  robes,  and  that  too, 
it  is  obviously  implied,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
The  idea  of  many  ancient  expositors  that  the 
martyrs  washed  their  robes  in  their  own  blood 
may  be  at  once  rejected.  But  neither  can  we 
refer  the  '  washing '  to  justification  alone,  and  the 
'  making  white '  of  the  following  clause  to  sancti- 
fication.  '  Robes '  are  the  expression  of  character 
(comp.  the  English  word  '  habits '),  not  simply  of 
legal  standing,  and  lead  us  to  the  thought  of  the 
whole  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  work  of  Christ,  to 
its  removal  of  the  power  of  sin  as  well  as  to 
pardon,  to  ne^*  life  imparted  as  well  as  to  old 
transgressions  forgiven  (comp.  Zech.  iii  4).  In  the 
view  of  St.  John,  water  alone  does  not  exhibit 
the  special  blessing  of  the  New  Covenant  (comp. 
I  John  V.  6).  The  Old  Covenant  has  water ;  the 
New  has  '  blood,'  and  blood  is  life.  What  is  here 
signified,  therefore,  is  that  these  believers  are 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus ;  they  are 
alike   justified   and    sanctified,    when    they  are 

*  washed  *  in  the  blood  of  Christ. — ^Thirdly,  they 
made  their  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
This  is  more  than  the  mere  result  of  the  washing. 
It  is  the  addition  of  a  new  feature.  In  the  blo^ 
of  the  Lamb  they  made  them  not  only  clean  but 
glistering,  so  that  they  shone  with  a  dazzling 
brightness  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  11-14). 

Such  being  the  persons  spoken  of,  the  place 
occupied    by  them   is   next   described    in   two 


particulars ;  first,  in  the  terms  already  employed 
m  ver.  9,  and  secondly,  as  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  God,  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  heavenly  abode.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in 
what  seems  to  be  seven  particulars  having  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  Why  we  should  have  the 
future  here  instead  of  the  present,  as  in  the  former 
parts  of  the  vision,  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Pro- 
bably it  is  because  we  pass  at  thb  point  to  a 
change  of  thought,  not  now  to  the  place  of 
blessedness,  but  to  that  blessedness  itself  whidi 
shall  never  end. 

( I )  He  that  sitteth,  etc.  (comp.  xxL  3).  God  shall 
be  their  constant  shelter  and  defence— especially 
shall  He  spread  his  tahemade  OTer  them  at  the 
joyful  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  be  celebrated  by  all 
nations  (Isa.  iv.  5,  6 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16).— (2)  Thej 
■hall  hunger  no  more  (Isa.  xlix.  10). — (3) 
Neither  thirst  any  more  (Isa.  xlix.  10). — (4) 
Neither  shall  the  son  strike  on  them  nor  any 
heat  (Isa.  xlix.  10).— (5)  Ihe  Lamb  shall  as  a 
Shepherd  tend  them  (Ps.  xxiii.  i).— (6)  He  ahall 
guide,  etc  (Isa.  xlviiL  21). ~ (7)  God  shall  vipe^ 
etc.  (Isa.  XXV.  8j. 

Before  passing  from  these  two  consolatory  visioDS 
we  have  still  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  related  to  each  other  In  doing  so  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
second  vision  does  not  refer  to  Gentile,  the  first 
to  Jewish,  Christians  only,  and  that  the  second 
class  is  not  treated  simply  as  an  '  appiendix '  to 
the  first  We  have  already  seen  that  the  144,000 
embrace  the  whole  Israel  of  God  without  dis- 
tinction of  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  same  rernvk 
has  to  be  made  on  the  '  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number.*  In  their  statements  as  to  the 
persons  saved  the  two  visions  are  identicaL  Nor 
IS  it  difficult  to  see  why  the  redeemed  shonld  be 
numbered  in  the  one  vision,  and  not  in  the  other. 
In  the  one  they  are  looked  at  as  they  are  sealed 
by  God,  and  He  knoweth  His  own  ;  He  calleth 
them  by  their  names ;  to  His  eyes  they  are  a 
definite  number.  In  the  other  th^  are  seen  by 
man,  and  man  cannot  count  them ;  he  beholds 
only  a  'great  multitude,  which  no  man  can 
number.'  Compare  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
'  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  iif 
thou  art  able  to  numlier  them '  (Gen.  xv.  5),  with 
God's  language  to  His  afflicted  people.  *He 
gathereth  together  the  outcasts  uf  IsraeL  .  .  . 
He  counteth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  He  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names '  (Ps.  cxlvii.  2,  4).  The 
difierence  between  the  two  visions,  then,  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  any  distinction  between  the  persons 
referred  to,  but  rather  in  the  different  circum- 
stances in  which  the  same  persons  are  bi  ought 
before  us  in  each.  In  the  first  we  behold  the 
Church  in  her  conflict;  in  the  second  in  her 
victory.  In  the  first,  even  though  troubled  on 
every  side,  she  is  safe ;  in  the  second  her  troubles 
have  clos«i  for  ever.  In  the  first  she  is  tempest- 
tossed  but  her  Lord  is  with  her,  and  she  is 
assured  that  she  shall  reach  the  haven  of  rest ;  in 
the  second  the  haven  has  been  reached,  and  she 
shall  never  again  be  exposed  to  the  raging  of  any 
storm.  Even  in  her  time  of  trial  God  has  marked 
her  for  His  own  ;  affliction  may  refine  but  cannot 
vanquish  her ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
every  trace  of  affliction  shall  yield  to  perfects 
uninterrupted,  endless  joy. 
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Chapter  VIII.    i-6. 

The  opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal 

I     A  ND  when  he  had*  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was* 
xV     'silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  *hour. 


2  And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  stood  ■  before  God  ;  and  to 

3  them  were  given  *  *  seven  trumpets.  And  another  angel  came 
and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  ^  golden  censer ;  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  '  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  * 
the  prayers  of  all  saints*  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was 

4  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which 
came''  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended*  up  before  God 

5  out  of  the  angel's  hand.  And  the  angel  took*  the  censer, 
and"  ^filled  it  with"  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  //  into"  the 
earth:  and  there  were"  ^voices,  and  thunderings,"  and  light- 

6  ningSy  and  an  earthquake.  And  the  seven  angels  which  had 
the  seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves  to  sound. 

^  omit  had        *  followed  a  *  stand        ^  and  there  were  given  unto  them 

'  should  add  it  unto  *  all  the  saints  '  omit  which  came 

•went  *  hath  taken  ^^^^^he  " /i^^the  '*  upon 

'•  followed  ^*  thunders,  and  voices 


tfCp.  Cfa.  IT.  5: 

Job  zxtx.  as^ 

ss;  Ps. 

IxzxY.  8 ; 

Hab.  ii.  90. 
h  Lu.  zzii.  53 : 

Jo.jdLs3,S7. 
e  Ex.  XIX.  x6 : 

Josh.  vLao; 

ludg.  viL  aa. 


#Ex.  ] 


La.  L  zob 


/Eaek.  z. «. 

i^Ch.iT.  s, 
XI.  19; 
Ita.xxx.9aw 


Contents.  The  opening  verses  of  this  chapter 
look  hack  not  upon  chap,  vii.,  but  upon  chap  vL, 
and  they  iDtroduce  the  second  great  series  of 
Visions,  that  of  the  Trumpets.  They  thus  com- 
plete one  series  and  anticipate  another.  Much 
difficulty  has,  indeed,  been  experienced  by  com- 
mentators in  the  effort  to  determine  wheUier  we 
have  all  the  contents  of  the  seventh  Seal  in  the 
first  six  verses  of  this  chapter,  or  whether  out  of 
it  the  seven  Trumpets  are  also  developed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  seventh  Seal  will  really  extend  to 
chap.  XV.  4,  or  rather  (for  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  the  book  will  compel  us  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  Bowls)  to  chap,  xvi  21.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  at  least 
unlikelv.  Again,  if  the  seven  Trumpets  develop 
themselves  out  of  the  seventh  Seal,  we  should 
expect  the  seven  Bowls  to  develop  themselves  out 
of  the  seventh  Trumpet ;  but  at  chapw  xv.  5  there  is 
no  indication  of  this.  Once  more,  the  seventh 
Trumpet  has  '  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders ' 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its 
close  (chap.  xi.  19).  The  seventh  Bowl  at  its  close 
has  the  same  (comp.  xvL  18-21).  It  is  natural  to 
think  that  we  shall  find  the  seventh  Seal  ending 
in  the  same  way  ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  at  chap. 
Tiii.  ^,  the  next  verse  being  then  simply  one  of 
transition.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
seventh  Seal  does  not  embrace  the  contents  of  the 
seven  Trum{>ets.  The  Trumpets  are  an  independent 
series  of  visions ;  and  the  seventh  Seal,  however 
connected  with  them,  stands  alone,  completing 
the  series  of  Seals. 

Ver.  I.  The  opening  of  the  seals  is  resumed 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  strain  as  before  in 


chap.  vi.  When  the  seventh  seal  was  opened 
there  followed  a  dlenoe  in  heaven.  This 
silence  is  p^enerally  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
cessation  either  of  the  songs  of  pra>se  spoken  of 
in  chap,  vii.,  or  of  the  trials  of  the  Church,  which 
b  now  to  enjoy  a  blessed  period  of  rest  Both 
interpretations  are  unsatisfactory :  the  first,  be- 
cause, having  returned  to  the  subject  of  chap,  vi., 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  chap,  vii.,  and 
because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
Seer  would  represent  the  songs  of  the  heavenly 
host  as  interrupted  even  for  a  moment ;  the 
second,  because  the  silence  took  place  'in 
heaven,'  and  cannot  represent  the  rest  of  the 
Church  on  earth.  We  suggest  that  the  '  silence ' 
alluded  to  refers  only  to  the  cessation  of  the 
'  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders '  of  chap.  iv.  5. 
These  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  Almighty  s 
throne  in  that  aspect  of  it  with  which  St  John 
has  especially  to  do  (comp.  chap.  vi.  i).  They  pro* 
bably  did  not  pause  while  the  seals  were  opening. 
Now  they  cease ;  and  the  meaning  is  that  there  is 
a  pause  in  the  judgments  of  God  before  a  second 
and  higher  manifestation  of  them  takes  place. 

This  interpretation  may  find  support  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  half  an 
honr,  words  which  are  neither  to  be  literally 
understood,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  only 
a  short  space  of  time  without  having  been  sug- 

Ssted  by  any  definite  idea  in  the  writer's  mind, 
mitting  all  reference  to  the  views  of  others,  it 
seems  to  us  that  three  considerations  may  be 
noted ;  first,  that  the  word  *  hour,'  though  here 
nart  of  a  compound  word,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  '  hour '  so  often  spoken  of  by  our  Lord— 
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'This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness ; ' 
*  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
glorified  ; '  '  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,  but 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hoar '  (Luke  xxii. 
53 ;  John  zii.  23,  27) ;  secondly,  that  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  *  half  of  anything  is  that  of  the 
thing  interrupted  or  broken,  as  m  three  and  a 
half  the  half  of  seven ;  thirdly,  that  St.  John  is 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  marking  a  pause  before 
any  great  step  in  the  further  development  of  the 
history  which  he  gives  is  taken.  We  sec  this  last 
trait  of  his  mode  of  thought  on  different  occasions 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  a  marked  illustration 
of  it  is  afforded  m  Rev.  xx.  Keeping  these 
points  in  view,  the  silence  of  half  an  hour  may 
well  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  hour  of 
judgment  b  interrupted  or  broken.  In  other 
words,  judgment  is  not  yet  completed,  and  we 
must  pause  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  unfolding 
of  it  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Ver.  2.  The  seven  angels  spoken  of  stand 
before  God  ready  to  execute  His  will  It  is 
implied  that  this  is  their  usual  position,  and  not 
merely  that  they  are  there  for  the  moment. — 
And  there  were  given  nnto  them  seven 
trumpets.  These  trumpets  are  neither  those  of 
festal  proclamation,  nor  are  they,  with  some 
recent  commentators,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
'manifestation  of  will.'  They  are  trumpets  of 
war  and  battle,  like  those  whose  sound  brought 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  or  those  whose  blast 
struck  terror  into  the  hosts  of  Midian  (Judg.  vii.  22). 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  in  them 
we  have  an  advance  upon  the  seals.  The  seals 
only  announce  judgment  The  trumpets  indicate 
action,  which  at  the  same  time  they  arouse  and 
quicken. 

Ver.  3.  As  we  are  here  at  a  higher  stage  of 
judgment  than  before,  a  greater  amount  of 
preparation  is  made  for  it  Hence  the  second 
angel  appears.  Who  this,  called  another  angel, 
was  we  are  not  informed.  But,  when  we  compare 
chap.  x.  I  (see  note),  we  shall  probably  conclude 
that,  though  not  actually  our  Lord  Himself,  he 
is  a  representation  of  Him.  He  is  distinctly 
pointed  to  as  the  Mediator  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  to  Him  all  judgment  is  committed. 
Christ's  place,  too,  as  our  High  Priest,  is  by  tiie 
altar.  Commentators  have  felt  much  difficulty 
in  determining  which  of  the  two  altars  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  referred  to  in  the  verse  before  us  as 
'the  altar,*  and  whether  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  that  afterwards  spoken  of  in  the 
same  verse  as  the  golden  altar  wnich  was  before 
the  throne.  Upon  the  whole  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  same,  the  difference 
of  expression  depending  upon  the  fact  that  the  fuller 
description  is  given  when  the  special  purpose  of 
the  aJtar  is  more  particularly  alluded  to.  At 
ver.  5,  where  we  have  again  the  simple  designation 
'  the  adtar,*  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  any 
other  than  the  golden  altar  or  the  altar  of 
incense.  Beside  this  altar  then  the  angel  appears 
standing  with  a  golden  censer.  Much  Incense  is 
given  him  that  he  should  add  it  unto  the  pxayers 
of  all  the  saints,  so  that  the  prayers  and  the  in- 
cense might  ascend  together,  a  memorial  before 
God  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  His  people. 
These  prayers  are  obviously  those  of  the  suffering 
Church  ;  and  they  are  offered,  not  that  she  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  coming  judgments,  but  that 


she  may  hasten  them  (comp.  Luke  xvili.  7,  $}.  It 
is  clear  that  both  in  this  verse,  and  throughoot  the 
passage,  we  are  dealing  not  with  any  select 
company  of  believers,  or  with  martjns  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  with  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  conceived  of  as  being  in  a 
martyr  state. 

Ver.  4.  The  smoke  of  the  incense,  now  added 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  went  np  before  Ood, 
remindmg  the  Almighty  of  the  sufferings  of  His 
people,  and  of  the  answer  for  which  they  cried. 

Ver.  5.  The  angel  filled  the  censer  with  the 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  npon  the  earUi. 
For  the  thought  of  '  filling  *  comp.  John  ii.  7,  xix. 
29,  xxi  II.  For  the  Nemesis  so  characteristic  of 
St.  John,  observe  that  the  suflferings  which  had 
been  spoken  of,  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
*  earth,  return  in  judgment  upon  the  *  earth ' 
(comp.  chap.  vi.  4-8).  The  peculiar  tense  of  the 
verb  hath  take  a  is  in  all  probability  employed 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  censer  had 
never  been  laid  aside  by  the  angel  from  the 
moment  when  he  first  took  it  into  his  hand  (comp. 
on  chap.  vii.  14).  The  thunden  and  voices  snd 
lightnings  and  earthqnahe  which  are  next  spoken 
of  are  the  appropriate  accompaniments  of  judg- 
ment 

Before  passing  from  these  verses,  one  important 
question  connected  with  them  ought  to  be  noticed, 
from  its  bearing  on  the  general  character  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Of  what  nature  are  the  prayers 
referred  to  ?  They  have  been  sometimes  described 
as  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  at  other 
times  as  prayers  for  mercy  to  such  as  will  receive 
mercy,  for  judgment  on  the  impenitent  and 
hardened.  Both  views  are  out  of  keeping  with 
the  context  Let  us  compare  the  fact,  noticed  in 
ver.  5,  that  the  angel  took  the  golden  censer  and 
filled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar  and  cast  it  into  the 
earth,  with  the  two  facts  mentioned  in  ver.  3,  that 
the  golden  censer  there  spoken  of  is  the  one  out 
of  which  the  angel  had  just  caused  the  smoke  to 
go  up  with  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  before  God, 
and  that  the  fire  is  taken  from  the  golden  altar 
upon  which  these  prayers  had  just  been  offered, 
and  we  shall  feel  that  it  b  impossible  to  accept 
either  interpretation.  There  is  no  thought  of 
mercy  for  the  world.  The  prayers  are  for 
judgment  only,  lliey  are  prayers  that  God  will 
vindicate  His  own  cause,  and  they  are  answered 
by  Him  who,  when  His  people  cry  to  Him,  will 
arise  to  judgment  To  a  similar  effect  is  the  cry 
of  the  souls  under  the  altar  in  chap.  vi.  10  ;  and, 
when  judgments  are  poured  out,  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  behold  in  them  the  brightest  manifestation 
of  God's  glory  (chap.  xix.  I,  2  ;  comp.  chapL  xi. 
17,  18).  .Yet  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
see  in  passages  such  as  these  any  desire  for 
personal  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  righteous, 
any  want  of  that  compassion  which  longs  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world.  They  express  only 
that  longing  for  the  reign  of  perfect  truth  and 
holiness  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  con- 
stituents of  love,  whether  in  God  or  man. 

Ver.  6.  The  prayers  of  the  suffering  Church 
have  been  heard,  and  the  answer  is  to  be  given. 
Hence  we  are  told  in  this  verse  that  the  aeveD 
angels  prepared  themselves  to  aoond.  The 
words  are,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  neither  of  the 
seventh  seal  nor  of  the  first  trumpet  They  mark 
a  transition  point,  preparatory  to  the  latter* 
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Chapter  VIII.    7-13. 
The  First  Four  Trumpets. 

7  "^  I  "HE*  first  angel  *  sounded,  and  there  followed*  *hail  and  tfEx.ijt.a3. 

A       fire  mingled  with*  'blood,  and  they  were*  cast  upon  ^JoeiiLso. 
the  earth :  •  and  the  third  part  of  trees '  was  '  burnt  up,  and  all  * Joci  l  19. 

8  green  grass  was  burnt  up.     And  the  second  angel  sounded, 

and  as  it  were  a  great  ^mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  i^J«r.  11.25: 
into  the  sea :  and  the  '  third  part  of  the  sea  became  -^  blood  ;  '  |«^7-  *••' 

^  '  /Ex.  vu.  19. 

9  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and  • 

had  life,  died  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ^ ships  were  •  destroyed.  ^2i^^^,Jf  • 
ID  And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  *fell  a  great  star  from  aimuxIv.  x«. 
heaven,*'  burning  as  it  were"  a  lamp,"  and  it  fell  upon  the 
third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters ; " 

11  and  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  '  Wormwood  :  and  the  third  'J*'-  ^  »s. 
part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood  ;  and  many  men  died  of 

12  the  waters,  because  they  were  made  *  bitter.     And  the  fourth  ^^x.'cv.as; 

'  ^  a  Kings  ti.  19; 

angel  sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and    E«eJ^«ivu.9. 

the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars ; 

so  "  as  "  the  third  part  of  them  was  *•  '  darkened,  and  the  day  '?«•  «•..?»; 

^  '       Isa.  xiiL  to; 

shone  not"  for  a"  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise."    Amo«viu.9. 

13  And  I  beheld,"*  and  heard  an  ""angel**  flying  through  the*"J>~^«^^ 
midst  of  heaven,"  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to    "»^-  ••• 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  "  by  reason  of  the  other  **  voices  of 

the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels,  which"  are  yet**  to  sound ! 

•  And  the  •  omit  angel  •  came         *  in  *  and  it  was 

•  add  and  the  third  part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up  '  the  trees 

•  even  they  that         •  was  ^*  and  there  fell  out  of  heaven  a  great  star 
**  omit  it  were            "  torch          *•  the  waters  ^*  omit  so         "  that 
^*  should  be               ^^  should  not  shine    ^*  the  ^*  in  like  manner 

••  saw  '^  one  eagle  **  flying  in  mid-heaven 

••  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  •*  remaining        **  who      *•  aoout 

Contents.    The  first  four  Trumpets  are  evi-  world  of  the  children  of  God  ;  while  the  judg- 

dently   separated  from    the  three  which  follow  ments  of  the  Almighty  upon  Egypt,  vindicating 

them,  both  by  the  words  of  ver.  13  and  by  the  His  own  glory  and  effecting  the  deliverance  of 

fact  that  they  refer  to  things  of  earth,  while  in  His  people,  became  types  of  the  manner  in  which 

the  latter  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  the  same  great  ends  shall  be  effected  in  every  age 

spiritual  world.     A  transition  of  a  similar  kind  of   the  Church's   history.     But   the   pUgues   of 

met  us  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  Seal  in  chap.  Egypt  are  not  followed  in  their  order,   nor  are 

vi.   9,  and  the  correspondence,   in  a  book  con-  they  alone  resorted  to  for  the  imagery  of  these 

structed    upon    so    symmetrical    a    plan  as  the  visions.     All  the  figures  of  judgment  used  in  the 

Apocalyp!^,   is   sufficient   to  show  us  that  the  Old  Testament  are  familiar  to  the  mind  uf  the 

transition  is  in  both  cases  designed.  Apocalyptic    Seer,    and    he    uses    them    in  the 

Ver.    7.  And  the  first   sounded,   and  there  manner  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  his  plan, 

came  hail  and  flze  mingled  in  blood,  and  it  was  That  of  this  verse  is  founded  on  Ex.  ix.  23-25, 

cast  upon  the  earth.     The  language  used  both  where  we  are  told  that  '  the  Lord  sent  thunder 

in  this  and  the  following  judgments  takes  us  back  and    hail,    and    the    fire    ran   along    upon   the 

to  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  particularly  to  ground ;  and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land 

the  plagues  of  Egypt.     Pharaoh,  who  was  visited  of  Egypt.     So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled 

by  these  plagues,  was  always  to  Israel  the  symbol  with  the  hail,  very  erievous  ;  .  .  .  and  the  hail 

of  the  cruel  and  oppressive  treatment  by   the  smote  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that 
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wftB  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the 
haa  smote  erery  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake 
every  tree  of  the  field.*  In  some  respects  the 
jadgment  of  the  first  trumpet  seems  less  terrible 
than  that  on  Egypt.  In  other  respects  the  terrois 
of  the  latter  are  increased.  More  particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  the  mention  of  *  blood,'  for  the 
fire  and  hail  are  not  mingled  'with'  blood. 
They  are  mingled  •  in  •  blood ;  that  is,  the  blood  is 
what  we  see ;  but  beneath  its  surface  are  hail- 
stones and  coals  of  fire.     It 


unwise   to 

attempt  to  connect  particular  judgments,  such  as 
wars  or  pestilences  or  the  incursions  of  barbarians 
or  the  demolition  of  dties,  with  the  special  things 
mentioned  as  objects  of  terror  either  in  this  or  the 
following  visions.  By  no  enumeration  could  the 
Seer  have  given  symbolical  expression  to  all  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  world  has  suffered 
because  it  has  refused  the  revelation  of  Divine 
truth  offered  it  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  has  persecuted 
those  by  whom,  at  one  time  in  word,  at  another 
in  life,  that  truth  has  been  received  and  faithfully 
proclaimed.  Any  selection  from  these  would, 
therefore,  have  been  arbitrary,  or  might  even  have 
misled  us  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  different 
Divine  judgments.  It  is  more  natural  to  think 
that  these  objects  of  terror  simply  denote  judg- 
ment in  general,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  neither  of  classes  of  judgments  nor 
of  individuals  of  a  class. —The  effect  of  the 
judgments  spoken  of  is,  that  the  third  purt  of 
fhe  earth,  that  is,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  treei^  and  all  green  gnH, 
were  burnt  np. 

Again,  as  at  chap.  viL  i  (see  note),  we  are  not 
to  interpret  these  words  in  any  specially  meta- 
phorical sense.  The  figure,  as  belonging  to  the 
third  part  of  the  earth,  would  indeed  prove  quite 
incongruous  if  we  did,  for  the  trees  would  neces- 
sarily perish  when  that  portion  of  its  surface  was 
destroyed,  and  the  sUtement  of  the  next  clause, 
that  only  a  third  part  of  the  trees  was  burnt  up, 
would  be  incorrect.  Neither  does  it  seem  as  if 
anv  particular  meaning  were  intended  by  the 
'  third  part '  mentioned.  It  was  necessary  to  fix 
upon  some  fractional  part  in  order  to  leave  room 
for  the  heavier  iudgments  that  are  yet  to  come, 
and  the  'third*  may  have  been  selected  for  no 
more  important  reason  than  that  the  numeral 
three  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  Apocalypse,  or  tnat  the  instruments  of  judg- 
ment mentioned  immediately  before  had  beoi 
three  in  number. 

Vers.  8,  9.  These  two  verses  contain  the  second 
trumpet,  at  the  sounding  of  which  what  resembled 
a  great  mountain,  as  it  were  a  great  monntain 
bnming  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  tea.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  description  to  remind 
us  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  but  in  Jer.  li.  25  we 
read  of  a  'burnt  mountain.'  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  there  is  any  reference  to  this, 
and  the  image  may  be  only  intended  to  convey  to 
OS  the  idea  of  a  judgment  frightful  to  behold,  and 
terrible  in  its  effects.  That  we  are  not  to  think 
of  any  particular  object  is  evident  from  the  want 
of  all  direct  correspondence  between  the  instru- 
ment of  judgment  and  its  effects.  The  casting  of 
a  burning  mountain  into  the  sea  has  no  tendency 
,  to  turn  its  waters  into  blood. — In  the  description 
of  the  effect  produced  we  are  reminded  of  the  first 
plague  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  20,  21).  As  before, 
and  no  doubt  for  the  tame  reason,  it  is  a  third 
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part  of  the  lea,  and  of  the  oreatorai  wldeh  wen 
in  the  aea  and  of  the  ahipa,  that  suffers.  The 
first  becomes  blood,  the  second  die,  the  third  are 
destroyed.  The  ships  appear  to  be  thought  of 
apart  from  their  crews. 

This  trumpet  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
its  containing  jud^^ments  on  the  sea  instead  of  the 
land,  but  both  sea  and  land  can  only  be  regaxdcd 
as  together  making  up  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  are  not  sraarately  symbolical,  the  one  of 
the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations,  the  other  of  the 
jews. 

Vers.  10,  II.  These  verses  record  the  sounding 
of  the  third  trumpet,  when  there  fell  ont  ef 
heaven  a  great  star  bnzBing  as  a  tondi.    The 
star  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  exclusive  of  the  sea,  which  had  been  already 
visited  under  the  second  trumpeL     These  waters 
are  naturally  divided  into  two  portions,  liven 
and  fonntaina.     The  one-third  part,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  is  to  be  understood  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  as  well  as  with  the  former, 
for  it  appears  from  ver.  11  that  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  waters  was  hurL     The  *  hurt '  consbts 
in  communicating  to  the  waters  the  poisononsly 
bitter  qualities  of  the  star  which,  in  order  to 
express  its  extreme  bitterness,  is  called  Worm- 
wood ;  while  the  bitter  waters  themselves  remind 
us  of  the  waters  of  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23),  and  of 
those  waters  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  which  were 
only  made  whole  by  means  of  the  living  stream 
beheld  by  the  prophet  as  it  issued  from  the  temple 
(Esek.  xlviL  9).     They  represent  the  bitterness  of 
that  water  with  which,  instead  of  the  water  of  life, 
the  world  seeks  to  quench  the  thirst  of  its  votaries. 
Under  the  third  trumpet  we  first  meet  with  men. 
Under  the  first  we  had  nothing  but  inanimate 
nature;  under  the  second  nature  was  associated 
with  creatures  that  had  life ;  now  we  read  of  the 
death  of  many  mtn.     As  the  judgments  of  God 
are  sent  forth  one  after  another  they  deepen  in 
intensity. 

Ver.  12.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  contents  of 
the  fourth  trumpet,  which  touches  the  van,  the 
moon,  and  the  atazi.  Yet  it  must  not  be  sap- 
posed  that,  because  these  heavenly  bodies  are 
now  introduced,  we  are  taken  be3rond  the  condi* 
tion  of  men  in  the  present  world.  Sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  thought  of  only  in  their  relation  to 
earth  and  its  life  and  comfort,  so  that  when  they 
are  affected  it  also  suffers.  The  idea  of  the  jadg- 
ment rests  upon  the  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness. 
Any  attempt  to  connect  particular  objects  upon 
earth  with  the  heavenly  bodies  mentioned  in  the 
judgment  is  vain.  As  we  have  already  seen  under 
the  previous  trumpets,  the  objects  judged  are 
simply  parts  of  the  world  in  which  men  dwell, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  are  substantially 
taken  up  and  gathered  tc^ther  as  a  whole  when, 
in  chap.  xiv.  7,  the  Almighty  is  descrilied  as  He 
'  that  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  sea  and 
fountains  of  waters.'  It  may  be  further  worth 
while  to  remark  that  the  sun  and  moon  and  stais 
are  by  no  means  so  seriously  affected  here  as  they 
were  under  the  sixth  seal  (chap.  vL  12,  13).  There 
'  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the 
whole  moon  became  as  blood ;  and  the  stars  of  the 
heaven  fell  unto  the  earth.'  Now  only  a  third 
part  of  their  light  is  taken  away,  lie  whole 
series  of  the  trumpets  is  more  intense  in  judg- 
ment than  that  of  the  seals,  but  not  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  judgment  of  the  fourth  trumpet 
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xoBj  not  be  lighter  than  that  of  the  sixth  seal,  the  eagle  is  thus  fixed  on  as  the  bird  of  all  others 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  first  to  proclaim  woe.      Most  commentators  indeed 

Ibar  trompets  necessarily  precede  the  sixth  seal,  allow  without  hesitation  that  here  at  least,  as 

except  in  thought  so  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  eade  is 

Ver.  13.  The  first  four  trumpets  are  over,  and  thought  of  as  the  bird  of  rapine  and  prey  (Deut. 

we  might  have  expected  to  pass,  as  in  the  case  xxviii.  49 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  40,  xlix.  22  ;  Ezek.  xviL  3  ; 

of  the  seals,  directly  and  without  interruption,  to  Hos.  viii.  I  ;  Hab.  i.  8 ;  Matt  xxiv.  28 ;  comp. 

the  fifth.     But  we  are  dealing  with   a    higher  also  note  on  Rev.  iv.  7).     That  this  eagle  flew  in 

potency  of  judgment  than  that  which  met    us  '  mid-heaven '  is  easily  explained.     It  was  there 

under  the  seals ;   and  at   this  point   therefore,  that  he  could  best  be  seen,  and  thence  that  his 

when  a  transition  is  to  be  made  from  the  earthly  voice  could  most  easily  be  heard  by  men. — His 

to  the  spiritual  world,  our  attention  is  specially  cry  is  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  them  that  dwell  on 

called  to  the  judements  that  are  to  follow.    And  I  the  earth,  by  zeaoon  of  the  remaining  Toiees  of 

Mw,  and  I  heazdone  eagle  flying  in  mid-heaven,  the  trampet  of  the  three  angels  who  are  abont 

The  reading  of  the  Authorised  Version  'angel'  to  Bound.     By  them  'that  dweU  on  the  earth* 

instead  of  '  eagle '  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  of  are  to  be  understood  the  nn^ouly  alone  (comp.  on 

copjrists,  and  the  word  'one'  ought  to  be  given  chap,  iii   10).     The  solemn  warning  has  been 

effect  to,  as  at  chaps,  ix.  13  and  xix.  17.     Nor  given,  and  all  is  ready  ior  the  sounding  of  the 

can  there  be  much  hesitation  in  determining  why  fifth  trumpet. 
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1  A  N  J  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a  *  star  *  fall  *  from  *  •!«•.  «v.  x* 
'L\,     heaven  unto*  the  earth:  and  to   him  was  given*  the    La.jt.x8. 

2  'key  of  the  bottomless*  pit*  And  he  opened  the  bottomless*  ^ch.ajui. 
pit ;  *  and  there  arose"  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,*  as  the  smoke  of 

a  great  furnace;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  'darkened  by  dY,x.x,xi,xii 

**  '  ^       Joel  u.  i, ». 

3  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit*    And  there  came  out  of  the 
smoke  locusts  upon*  the  earth:  and   unto  them  was  given 

4  power,  as  the  '  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.     And  it  was  '£2;  a|V-*' 
commanded  "  them  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the    lu.  «•  ««• 
earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree ;   but  only 
those"  men  which"  have  not  the  -^seal  of  God  in"  their  ^olvEj. 

5  foreheads.  And  to  them  it  was  given  "  that  they  should  ^not  #Johii.«. 
kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five  months :  and 

their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he" 

6  striketh  a  man.    And  in  those  days  shall  men  *seek  death,  AJobiii.,«; 
and  shall  not"  find  it;  and*'  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death 

7  shall  flee  "  from  them.    And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like 

unto  '  horses  prepared  unto  battle ;  *'  and  on  their  heads  were  rfjodiL4-»o. 
as  it  were  crowns  like  **  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  **  faces 

8  of  men.     And  they  had  hair  as  the*^  hair  of  women,  and  their 

9  *  teeth  were  as  the*^  teeth  of  lions  And  they  had  breastplates,  /tjoeiLi 
as  it  were  breastplates  of  iron  ;  and  the  '  sound  of  their  wings  /jodtt.». 
was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle.** 

*  omit  fall        ■  out  of       •  fallen  into  *  and  there  was  given  to  him 

*  omit  bottomless  *  well  of  the  abyss     '  went  up 

*  well  *  And  there  came  forth  locusts  out  of  the  smoke  into 

'•  said  unto     "  such         *•  as  "  on         '*  And  it  was  given  them 

"  it  "  in  no  wise  *'  add  they  "  fleeth 

*•  for  war        ■•  add  unto  •*  omit  the  **  rushing  to  war 
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10  And  they  had**  tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  were" 
stings  in  their  tails  :*  and"  their  power  was"  to  hurt  men  five 

11  months.     And  they  had  a  ""king  over  them*  which  is**  the mTnwjox^, 
angel  of  the  bottomless  ••  pit,**  whose  **  name  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue"  is  "Abaddon,  but**  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  A^  "J^.^g^ 

12  name**  Apollyon.      One**  woe  is  past;  and^"  behold,  there    «^'»»- 
come  *  two  woes  more  **  hereafter. 

•*  have  **  omtt  there  were 

••  add  in  their  tails  is        •'  omit  was 
••  omit  which  is       ••  omii  bottomless 
■•  in  Hebrew  •*  and 

•«  The  one  «'  omit  €Md 


•Ver.13, 


•*  omif  in  their  tails 

•*  They  have  over  them  as  king 

•*  abyss  •■  his 

**  he  hath  the  name 

"  yet  two  woes 


Contents.  The  yerses  before  us  oontain  an 
account  of  the  fifth  trumpet. 

Ver.  I.  What  the  Seer  beheld  was  not  a  star 
*  fall '  out  of  heaven,  but  a  star  fallen  (as  in  the 
Au thori5ed  Version ).  The  difference  is  important, 
for  we  are  thus  led  to  think  not  of  any  punishment 
which  befell  the  star,  but  of  its  moral  and  religious 
condition  at  the  time  when  it  was  permitted  to 
inflict  the  plague  to  be  immediately  described. 
The  mention  of  a  '  star  *  leads  to  the  thought  of  a 
potentate  or  power  ;  and,  as  what  is  said  of  it  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  statement  of  chap, 
xii.  7-9,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  star  repre- 
sents Satan,— there  his  expulsion  from  heaven, 
here  his  condition  after  he  is  expelled.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  every- 
where the  manner  of  St  John  to  present  evil  as 
the  direct  counterpart  of  good.  Christ  is  the 
'  Morning  Star '  (chap,  zxii  16)  ;  Satan  is  a  '  star 
fallen.'  The  words  used  suggest  also  the  im- 
portant consideration  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
apostle,  Satan  was  not  originally  evil.  He  is  a 
spirit  fallen  'out  of  heaven,'  not  merely  'from 
heaven,'  as  if  to  describe  the  greatness  of  his  fall, 
but  'out  of  heaven,'  that  abode  of  purity  and 
bliss  to  which  he  haul  formerly  belonged.  Once 
he  was  like  other  happy  spirits  there :  he  is  now 
fallen  into  the  earth,  the  abode  of  sin  and  trouble. 

That  which  was  given  him  was  the  key  of 
the  well  of  the  abysB.  The  word  'pit'  in 
both  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  fails 
to  convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  originaL 
It  is  a  '  well '  that  is  spoken  of :  and,  though  the 
expression  may  seem  strange,  it  is  proper  to 
retain  it,  both  because  what  men  lock  is  not  a  pit 
but  the  long  shaft  of  a  well,  which  to  this  day  in 
the  East  is  often  covered  at  the  mouth  and 
locked,  and  because  we  seem  to  have  here  one  of 
the  remarkable  contrasts  so  characteristic  of  St. 
John, — that  between  a 'fountain'  and  a  'well* 
Truth  emanates  from  a  fountain.  Jesus  Himself 
is  the  true  '  fountain  of  Jacob  '  (John  iv.  6,  14). 
Only  to  the  eye  which  does  not  yet  see  is  that 
fountain  a  '  well '  (John  iv.  12).— The  shaft  of  the 
well  goes  down  into  the  'abyss,'  the  abode  of 
Satan  (chaps,  xi.  7,  xvii.  8,  xx.  i,  3). 

Ver.  2.  No  sooner  was  the  well  opened  than 
there  went  np  a  smoke  out  of  the  well  aa  the 
■moke  of  a  great  famaoe.  The  smoke  must  be 
thought  of  as  so  thick  and  black  that  the  sun  was 
shrouded  from  view  and  the  whole  air  darkened. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
darkness  is  the  note  of  Satan*s  kingdom  as  light 


is  of  Christ*s  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  12,  where  Satan 
and  his  angels  are  called  '  the  world-ralers  of  this 
darkness*). 

Ver.  3.  Oat  of  the  nnoke,  we  are  next  told, 
there  came  forth  loonati  into  the  earth.  We 
need  not  ask  whether  these  locusts  came  oat  of 
the  well,  or  only  out  of  the  smoke  after  it  reached 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  latter  is  all  that  the 
Seer  beholds,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
looks  upon  the  plague  as  demoniacal  in  its  origin. 
The  locusts  are  compared  with  locusts  of  the 
earth,  and  they  have  given  nnto  than  the 
frightful  power  of  destruction  belonging  to  the 
latter.  The  idea  of  the  plague  is  no  doubt  taken 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  Egyptian  plague  of 
the  same  kind  (Ex.  x.  14,  15) ;  but  a  similar 
image  of  terrible  and  irresistible  destruction  is 
frequently  employed  by  the  prophets  (P:w  cv.  34 ; 
Jer.  xlvL  23 ;  and  especially  Joel  ii.  1,  2). 

Ver.  4.  In  one  respect,  mdeed,  there  is  a 
remarkable  distinction  between  the  ravages  of  the 
locusts  mentioned  here  and  those  of  the  common 
locusts  of  the  earth.  Grass  and  trees  and  all 
green  things  are  what  the  last  lay  desolate,  but 
such  things  these  locusts  are  forbidden  to  touch. 
It  was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  not  hurt 
the  graes  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing; 
neither  any  tree;  and  the  prohibition  may  be 
so  given  in  order  to  bring  out,  more  strongly  than 
would  otherwise  be  done,  the  sii^leness  with  which 
their  rage  is  directed  against  mfn,  as  well  as  the 
degree  to  which  that  rage  is  increased  by  want  of 
their  ordinary  food.  Not  all  men,  however,  hut 
only  snch  men  as  have  not  the  seal  of  God 
on  their  foreheads,  are  to  be  smitten  by  the 
plague ;  and  the  inference,  in  its  liearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  sealing  in  chap,  vii.,  ou^t 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  If  we  confine  the  sealing 
to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
extend  the  locust  plague  beyond  that  limit ;  yet 
no  one  will  contend  for  such  a  view. 

Ver.  5.  While  '  men '  are  thus  the  object  of  the 
locust  plague,  its  violence  is  even  as  to  them 
restrained.  And  it  waa  given  them  that  they 
shonld  not  kill  them,  bnt  that  they  should  be 
tormented  five  montha.  The  killing  of  men  is 
reserved  for  a  still  higher  stage  of  judgment, 
under  the  sixth  trumpet.  In  the  meantime 
torment  alone  is  to  be  inflicted,  but  that  of  t 
kind  most  painful  and  acute,  aa  tiie  torment  of  a 
■oorpion  when  it  striketh  a  man.  The  locnst  is 
generally  said  to  have  no  sting  (see  below).  Here, 
therefore,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  terror  of  the 
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plague*  it  has  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  assigned 
to  it  (comp.  DeuL  viiL  15  ;  Ezek.  ii.  6). — ^The 
time  during  which  the  torment  is  to  be  inflicted  is 
'five  months,*  and  the  explanation  most  com- 
monly accepted  is,  that  five  months  are  the 
period  of  the  year  during  which  locusts  commit 
their  ravages.  The  explanation  is  improbable, 
because — (i)  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  five 
months  is  really  the  duration  of  a  locust-plague. 
Such  a  plague  is  rather  short  and  swift ;  (2)  It  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  give  literal  periods  of  time  ;  (3)  On  the  sup- 
position that  five  months  are  the  ordinary  duration 
of  ft  locust-plague,  the  ravages  here  referred  to 
are  committed  during  the  whole  time  to  which 
the  plague  naturally  belongs  ;  whereas  the  period 
of  five  months  is  named  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  the  plague  is  checked.  We  must,  therefore, 
apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  as  in 
chap.  viii.  i.  Five  is  the  half  of  ten  :  it  denotes 
a  broken,  imperfect,  limited,  shortened  time. 
The  type  of  the  period  spoken  of  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Deluge,  which  lasted  for  five  months. 

Ver.  6.  So  terrible  is  the  plague  that  men 
shall  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  desire  to  die — a  point 
reached  under  the  sixih  seal,  but  now  under  the 
fifth  trumpet, — the  usual  climax  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Before  passing  on  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
the  remarkable  double  reference  to  the  book  of 
Job  in  these  verses.  There,  as  here  in  ver.  5, 
Satan  was  restrained  when  the  patriarch  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  (Job  iL  o).  There,  as 
here,  the  smitten  one  longed  to  die  (Job  iiu  ii» 
ao,  21).  This  double  reference  must  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  upon  tlie  point  that  Job  is  in 
the  Apostle's  eye ;  and,  if  so,  nothing  more  is 
needed  to  convince  us  that  the  locust-plague  is 
demoniacal  not  earthly  in  its  origin. 

Vers.  7-1 1.  The  locusts  are  now  more  par- 
ticularly described,  and  the  description  consists  of 
three  parts ;  the  first  general,  the  second  special, 
the  third  the  locust  king. 

(1)  The  general  description.  Their  shapes  are 
like  hoKHM  prepared  for  war.  The  same  com- 
parison is  found  in  Joel  ii  4 ;  and  the  likeness  of 
the  locust  to  a  horse  is  so  marked  that  the  insect 
is  named  in  German  Heupferd^  and  in  Italian 
Cavaletta  (Cheval). 

(2)  The  special  description  in  seven  particulars. 
— I .  On  their  heada  were,  as  it  were,  orownt  like 
onto  gold, — not  crowns  but  'as'  crowns,  so  that 
any  yellow  brilliancy  about  the  head  of  the  insect 
is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  figure.  The 
crowns  are  emblems  of  victory  (chap.  vL  2),  and 
the  locusts  are  presented  as  a  conquering  host. — 
a.  Their  iSftcee  were  as  fisoes  of  men, — a^ain  not 
actually  human  faces,  but  faces  suggesUng  the 
likeness,  which  the  face  of  the  locust  is  said  to  da 
It  u  a  question  whether  the  word  '  men '  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  general  sense  of  human  beings, 
or  (in  contrast  with  women)  of  the  male  sex  only. 
Chap.  iv.  7  seems  to  determine  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Boldness  and  strength,  perhaps  even 
severity  and  fierceness,  are  suggested  by  the 
figure.— 3.  And  they  had  hau  as  hair  of 
women.  There  is  said  to  be  an  Arabic  proverb 
comparing  the  anteimse  of  locusts  to  the  hair  of 
girls.  If  so,  we  have  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
this  feature  of  the  comparison.  What  the  idea 
may  be  it  b  not  easy  to  say.  But  softness  and 
effeminacy,  with  their  attendant  licentiousness^ 


are  probably  the  point  in  view. — ^4.  And  their 
teeth  were  as  teeth  of  lions,  lliis  feature, 
whether  drawn  from  actual  observation  of  the 
insect  or  not,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Joel  i.  6. 
— 5.  And  they  had  breastplates  as  it  were  breast- 
plates of  iron,— a  feature  taken  from  the  thought  of 
the  plate  which  forms  the  thorax  of  the  locust, 
and  which  resembles  the  plates  of  a  horse  clad  in 
ancient  armour  when  prepared  for  war.— 6.  And  the 
sound  of  their  wings,  etc.  It  is  said  that  locusts 
in  their  flight  make  a  fearful  noise  (Smith's  DicU 
of  Bible,  ii.  132).— 7.  And  they  have  tails  like 
onto  scorpions,  and  stings ;  and  in  their  tails  is 
their  power  to  hurt  men  five  months.  There  is 
general  agreement  that,  in  this  feature  at  least, 
comparison  with  the  insect  as  it  exists  in  nature 
fails ;  although,  if  the  insect  be  the  Acridium 
iineola,  and  if  the  plate  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet, 
(voL  iL  p.  129)  is  to  be  trusted,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct sting  in  the  tail.  In  such  a  case  the  sting 
now  spoken  of  is  only  magnified,  and  declared  to 
be  li.;e  a  scorpion,  in  order  to  bring  out  its 
destructive  power. 

(3)  Their  king.  Unlike  the  insect-locusts  of 
whom  it  is  expressly  noted  in  Prov.  xxx.  27  that 
'  they  have  no  kinp^,*  these  locusts  have  a  king, 
the  head  of  their  kingdom  (Matt  xii.  26).  They 
haTe  over  them  as  Idng  the  angel  of  the  abyss. 
This  *  an^el  *  is  the  expression  of  the  aby:>s,  in 
whom  all  its  evil  influences  are  concentrated.  In 
other  words  he  is  Satan.  It  is  no  serious  objection 
to  this  that  we  have  found  the  '  star '  to  be  Satan 
(ver.  i).  We  are  not  told  that  the  king  spoken 
of  issued  out  of  the  abyss,  and  we  may  quite  easily 
think  of  the  locusts  either  as  his  hosts  or  as  those  of 
the  '  star.'— The  name  of  the  king  is  in  Hebrew 
Abaddon.  The  word  is  used  for  the  place  of 
perdition  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22,  Ps.  IxxxviiL 
12,  Prov.  XV.  II,  but  its  first  meaning  seems  to 
be  perdition  itself.  Here,  however,  the  idea  of 
perdition  is  personified;  and  hence  the  mention 
of  Apollyon,  where  the  Greek  term  for  perdition 
is  so  changed  as  to  make  it  also  a  personification 
of  the  abstract  idea.  The  character  of  the  king 
and  of  his  host  appears  in  the  name  borne  by  the 
former.     Their  aim  is  not  to  save,  but  to  destroy. 

Before  passing  from  this  vision  we  have  still  to 
ask  more  particularly  as  to  its  meaning.  All 
application  to  the  host  of  the  Mahomedans  mav  be 
at  once  dismissed.  The  woe  falls  upon  the  whole 
world,  not  merely  upon  a  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
permitted  to  afiect  the  redeemed  Church.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  find  its  fulfilment  in  mere 
war,  or  in  the  calamities  which  war  brines.  The 
woe  is  obviously  spiritual.  It  issues  from  the 
abyss  of  hell ;  the  smoke  of  it  darkens  the  air ; 
the  torment  which  accompanies  it  is  not  one  that 
brings  death  but  that  niakes  the  soul  weary  of 
life.  These  circumstances  point  to  a  great 
outburst  of  spiritual  evil  which  shall  aggravate 
the  sorrows  ol  the  world,  make  it  learn  how  bitter 
is  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  teach  it  to  feel,  even 
in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  that  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  live. 

Ver.  12.  We  are  now  at  a  higher  stage  of 
judgment  than  in  the  seals.  More  solemnity 
therefore  befits  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifth  seal  we  passed  directly  to  the  sixth  :  not  so 
now.  The  Seer  interposes  with  the  warning. 
The  one  woe  is  passed ;  behold,  there  come  yet 
two  woes  hereafter. 
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Chapter  IX.    13-21. 
TAe  Sixth  Trumpet 

13  A  ND  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  I  heard  a*  voice  from* 

•/jL    the  four*  horns  'of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God,  '^"^ 

14  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which  had  *  the  trumpet,  Loose  the 

four  angels  which  are  bound  in*  the  great  river  *  Euphrates-  * jSrJd^tjS 

15  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared  for  an* 
hour,  and  a'  day,  and  a'  month,  and  a'  year,  for  to  slay*  the 

16  third  part  of  men.  And  the  number  of  the  army*  of  the 
horsemen  were "  two  hundred  thousand  thousand : "  and "  I 

17  heard  the  number  of  them.  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the 
vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breastplates  "  of  fire^ 
and  of  jacinth,"  and"  brimstone:  and  the  heads  of  the  horses 

were  zs  the  heads  of 'lions;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued"  ^iM.v.iB,a9. 

18  fire  and  smoke  and  'brimstone.    By  these  three*'  was  the  '^"*''**' 
third  part  of  '  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and  by  "  the  smoke,  and  ^^^^ 

19  by*  the  brimstone,  which  issued"  out  of  their  mouths.  For 
their  power"  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails:  for  their 
tails  were**  like  unto  serpents,  and*'  had**  heads,  and  with 

20  them  they  do  hurt    And  the  rest  of  the  **  men  which  were  not 
killed  by**  these  plagues  yet**  repented  not  -^of  the  works  of^;[Q^ 
their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  ^devils,**  and  idols*'  /»Cor.«.«c 
of  gold,  and  *•  silver,  and  **  brass,  and  **  stone,  and  of  wood : 

21  which  neither  can**  see,  nor  hear,  nor  *  walk:  neither  repented  AP*.c«v.rT. 
they**  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their 
fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts. 

*  one  ■  out  of  •  omit  four  *  hath  •  at 

•  unto  the        '  emit  a  •  kill  •  annies  *•  was 

^^  twice  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  "  omit  and      '*  add  as 

^^  hyacinth  stone  ^*  add  of  1*  cometh  forth        ''  o^  plagues 

*•  omit  by         ^*  For  the  power  of  the  horses     *•  are  **  omit  and 

•■  havint^  ••  omit  the        **  in  **  omit  yet  *•  the  demons 

•'  the  idols       *•  add  of  *•  can  neither        •*  and  they  repented  not 

Contents.    The  venes  before  ns  contain  an  of  the  horn-shaped  projections  at  its  foor  corooSi 

account  of  the  sixth  trumpet  These  horns  expressed  the  idea  of  the  altar  in  its 

Vers.  13,  14.  When  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  greatest  potency,  and  they  are  fitly  referred  to 

Seer  heard  one  Toioe  out  of  the  horns  of  the  here  when  the  power  of  the  prayers  which  hsd 

golden  altar  which  ia before  God.     This  *  golden  ascended  from  the  altar  is  to  appear  in  the  answer 

altar' is  the  altar  of  incense  already  mentioned  in  sent     It  is  probably  because  they  were  four  in 

cha&  viiL  3  as  that  the  incense  of  which  mingled  number  that  the  voice  is  spoken  of  as  '  one.' 

with  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  saints.     We  The  voice  thus  heard  cried  to  the  angel  that 

cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  plague  to  be  had  the  sixth  trumpet,  Loooe  the  four  angels 

described  is  presented  to  us  as  an  answer  to  these  which  are  bound  at  the  great  river  Euphiaies. 

prayers.     Not,  indeed,  we  again  repeat,  that  the  We  have  alreadjr  seen  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the 

prayers  were  for  vengeance  on  the    oppressor.  '  angel 'ofanythioe  is  the  thing  itself  in  activity,  in 

They  were  prayers  that  God  would  vindicate  His  the  performance  of  the  service  doe  from  it  to  the 

own  cause,  and  the  mode  in  which  He  does  so  Almighty.     The  an^  of  the  Euphrates  is  the 

is  by  judgment  on  Hb  adversaries.     The  voice  Euphrates  in  activity,  in  the   fulfilment  ot  its 

issues  '  out  of  the  horns'  of  the  altar,  that  is,  out  mission.     It  is  true  that  '  four '  angels  are  here 
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mentioned ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  foar 
is  the  number  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  is 
to  be  affected  by  the  plague.  The  name  of  the 
river  is  used  symbolically,  and  the  thoughts  upon 
which  the  symbol  rests  may  be  traced  without 
difficulty.  The  Euphrates  was  the  boundary  line 
of  Israel  on  the  North*  East  When  the  covenant 
was  first  made  with  Abram,  the  promise  of  the 
Lord  to  the  patriarch  was,  '  Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  *  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  promise  was  subsequently  repeated  (Deut. 
i-  7  ;  Josh.  L  4),  and  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon  it  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3-8 ;  I  Kings  iv.  21 ;  2  ChroiL  ix.  26). 
The  Euphrates  thus  formed  the  natural  defence  of 
God's  chosen  people  against  the  terrible  armies 
of  Assyria  on  the  other  side.  But  for  the  same 
reason  it  became  also,  especially  when  swollen  by 
those  floods  to  which  it  is  periodically  subject,  a 
fit  emblem  of  the  judgments  inflicted  by  \he 
Almighty  upon  Israel  by  means  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  Because  Israel  at  such  times  '  refused 
the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,'  the  great 
river  was  brought  up  as  it  were  in  flood  to  overflow 
with  a  deep  stream  the  whole  land  of  Immanud 
(Isa.  vilL  5-8).  To  the  prophets  the  Euphrates 
thu?  became  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  most 
disas'ious  in  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  and 
in  thu  sense,  therefore,  we  are  he^-e  to  understand 
the  ni'jktion  made  of  it  With  the  literal  river 
we  have  no  more  to  do  than  in  so  far  as  it 
supplies  the  foundation  of  the  figure.  In  its 
essential  meaning  it  has  no  closer  connection  with 
the  East  than  with  the  West  or  North  or  South. 
The  plague  may  issue  from  any  of  these  quarters 
as  well  as  that  supposed  to  be  specially  referred 
to.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  progress  from 
the  fifth  trumpet  plague  to  that  before  us.  In 
Judg.  vL  5  the  Midianite  invaders  of  Palestine 
are  compared  to  locusts,  '  they  came  as  locusts ' 
(not  'grasshoppers,*  as  in  A.  V.)  *for  multitude,' 
and  they  'left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither 
sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass '  (ver.  4),  but  they  left  the 

ale  in  the  land.  Now  we  have  reached  a 
er  stage  in  the  procession  of  God*s  judg- 
ments. We  are  at  the  cruel  and  murderous 
invasions  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  when  not  only 
sustenance  was  destroyed  but  men  were  killed 
(Lam.  ii  21). 

Ver.  15.  A  new  circumstance  connected  with 
the  four  angels  is  added  in  this  verse.  They  had 
not  only  been  bound  :  they  had  been  kept  ready 
for  an  appointed  moment  They  had  been  pre- 
pared nnto  the  hour  and  day  and  month  and 
year.  The  translation  of  these  last  words  in  the 
Authorised  Version  conveys  an  altogether  false 
idea  of  their  meaning,  suggesting  as  it  does  that 
we  are  to  put  together  the  four  periods  mentioned, 
and  to  regard  the  sum  as  indicating  the  length  of 
time  during  which  either  the  preparation  had  been 
going  on,  or  the  plague  was  to  continue.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  words  *  unto '  and 
'the'  are  not  repeated  before  'day  and  month 
and  year.'  Add  to  this  the  fact,  abready  illus- 
trated in  the  writings  of  St  John  (chap.  v.  12  ; 
John  xiv.  6),  that  when  we  have  a  series  of  nouns 
grouped  together  in  this  way  the  emphasis  lies 
upon  the  first,  the  others  only  filling  up  the 
thought  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  we  are  not 
to  combine  into  one  these  portions  of  time.  The 
meaning  is  that  the  angek  are  prepared  '  unto  the 
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hour '  appointed  by  God,  and  that  this  hour  shall 
fall  in  its  appointed  day  and  month  and  year.  — 
The  commission  given  to  the  angels  is  to  Idll  the 
third  part  of  men.  The  point  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  is  the  climax  from  a  one-fourth  part  under 
the  seals  to  a  one -third  part  here.  In  the 
climax  marking  the  separate  members  of  the 
trumpets  the  progress  is  from  the  '  tormenting'  in 
the  fifth  trumpet  to  the  '  killing '  in  the  sucth. 

Vers.  16,  17.  A  further  part  of  the  vision  is  un- 
folded, in  which  we  are  introduced  to  horsemen,  as 
if  we  were  already  familiar  with  them,  although 
nothing  had  been  said  of  them  before.  Ine 
number  of  the  horsemen  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  counted :  St.  John  only  heard  the 
nomher  of  them.  A  fuller  description  both  of 
the  horses  and  of  their  riders  follows.  The  latter, 
not  the  former,  had  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of 
hyacinth  stone,  and  of  brimstone.  The  hyacinth 
stone  is  of  a  dull  dark-blue  colour  resembling  that 
produced  by  flaming  brimstone ;  and  thus  the 
colours  of  the  breastplates  are  those  of  the  things 
that  in  the  next  words  issue  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  horses.  The  breastplates  also  are  more  than 
mere  weapons  of  defence.  With  the  brimstone 
blueness  of  their  colour  they  inspire  the  beholder 
with  terror.  It  is  possible  that  the  colours  are 
only  the  reflexion,  on  the  breastplates  of  the 
riders,  of  the  'fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone' 
that  come  forth  from  the  horses*  mouths.  This  , 
idea  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  strain  of  the 
passage,  which  seems  to  attach  all  the  terror  to 
the  horses  and  to  keep  the  horsemen  in  the  back- 
ground ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  its 
support,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  it. — 
Having  spoken  of  the  riders  the  description  turns 
to  the  horses.  To  the  Jew  the  horse,  even  con- 
sidered by  itself,  was  an  object  of  terror,  not  of 
admiration.  It  was  connected  only  with  war,  a 
living  and  swift  weapon  of  destruction.  As,  how- 
ever, the  locusts  of  the  fifth  trumpet  were  more 
terrible  than  the  locusts  of  the  earth,  so  the  horses 
of  the  sixth  have  their  terror  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  new  features  not  found  in  the  horses 
of  this  world.  Their  heads  were  as  the  heads  of 
lions  (comp.  on  chap.  iv.  7).— And  oat  of  their 
months  cometh  forth  fire  and  smoke  and  hiim- 
stone ;  that  is,  all  the  three  elements  of  woe  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  each  horse  of  the  whole  host, — 
a  frightful  substitute  for  foam. 

Ver.  18.  Before  the  description  of  the  horses  is 
continued,  the  effect  of  the  three  plagues  that 
issue  from  their  mouths  is  noticed.  By  these 
three  plagues  was  tJie  third  part  of  men  killed, 
— the  third  part,  that  is,  of  men  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  whatever  the  division  of  the  human 
race  to  which  they  belonged. 

Ver.  19.  The  description  of  the  horses  is  re- 
sumed, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  another 
terrible  feature  of  their  destructive  power.  That 
power  b  also  in  their  tails,  for  their  tails  are 
like  nnto  serpents,  having  heads,  and  with 
them  tiiey  do  hnzl  Three  characteristics  of  the 
tails  are  specially  mentioned ;  first,  they  are  '  like 
unto  serpents,'  long,  smooth,  subtle,  clasping 
their  victim  in  an  embrace  from  which  he  cannot 
escape ;  secondly,  they  '  have  heads '  at  the  ex- 
tremity farthest  from  the  body ;  where  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  tail  ceases  these  tails  receive  in- 
creased intensity  of  power,  the  glittering  eye,  the 
poison  fang ;  thirdly,  with  them,  that  is,  with  the 
neads,  they  '  do  hurt.*    The  tail  of  a  horse  is  for 
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its  own  protection :  these  tails  devastate.  Yet 
they  are  not  so  fatal  as  the  mouths.  The  fonner 
'hurt,*  the  latter' kill.' 

Vers.  20,  21.  The  vision  b  over,  but  the  guilt 
of  the  world  which  was  now  under  judgment  has 
to  be  set  forth  with  greater  fulness,  in  order  that 
we  may  better  understand  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 


justness  of  the  judgments  that  overtake  it. 
the  rest  of  men  which  wore  not  killed  In  these 
pUgnea  repented  not  '  Men '  here  are  obviously 
the  ungodly,  the  same  as  those  of  ver.  4,  or  as 
those  spoken  of  in  chap.  viit.  13,  in  the  words 
*  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth.'  By  the  worki  of 
their  handa  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  are  to 
understand  not  their  course  of  life  but  the  idols 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  not  repenting  of  their  idol-worship 
these  men  also  repented  not  of  their  murdexB, 
nor  of  their  torceziea,  nor  of  their  fornication, 
nor  of  their  thefta.  Four  sins  are  mentioned, 
implying  universality,  and  leading  our  thoughts  to 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  Nor  does  even  the  men- 
tion of  'idols'  entitle  us  to  confine  the  obstinate 
hardness  of  heart  spoken  of  to  the  heathen. 
Idolatry  is  chargeable  against  all  the  enemies  of 
God,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  (comp.  I  John 
V.  21).  Again  we  see  that  the  'sealed,'  upon 
whom  this  plague  certainly  does  not  fall,  must 
belong  to  both  these  divisions  of  mankind. 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  one 
or  two  general  remarks  upon  the  sixth  trump)et 
In  general  characteristics  it  greatly  resembles  the 
fifth,  but  the  climax  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be 
easily  marked  in  the  progress  from  the  latter  to 
the  former*    Not  only  are  the  horses  of  the  sixth 


trumpet  more  povrerfiil  than  the  locosts  of  the 
fifth,  but  the  terribleness  of  the  one  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  To  quote  the 
words  of  an  old  commentator  (Bishop  Forbes  of 
Aberdeen),  '  the  horses  are  said  to  have  heads  of 
lions  to  denote  open  rage  and  professed  cruelty, 
whereas  the  locusU  covered  their  lions'  teeth  with 
faces  of  men  and  hair  of  women.'  Their  destruc- 
tive energy  too  is  more  fatal,  for  the  power  of 
the  locusts  *  to  hurt '  (ver.  10)  becomes  in  them  a 
'power  to  kilL'  In  other  respects  no  distinctica 
need  be  drawn  between  the  two  trumpets 
Special  forms  of  judgment  visiting  the  earth  at 
different  periods  of  its  history  can  hardly  with 
propriety  be  sought  in  them.  The  judgments 
which  they  represent  are  peculiar  to  no  people  or 
age.  They  are  rather  those  judgments  of  a 
general  kind  which  alwajrs  have  followed,  and 
always  will  follow,  sin.  These  spring  in  eveiy 
form  from  the  same  causes,  and  are  designed  to 
promote  the  same  ends.  The  mtseiy  with  whidi 
earth  is  filled,  whether  from  war  or  pestilence  or 
famine,  whether  showing  itself  in  poverty  or  crime 
or  death,  is  to  be  trand  to  one  and  the  same 
root, — that  evil  of  the  human  heart  which  leads 
men  to  reject  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  Him 
who  willeth  not  that  any  of  His  creatures  should 
perish,  who  would  stanch  all  their  wounds  and 
neal  all  their  sorrows.  Upon  this  we  are  to  fix 
our  thoughts,  not  only  under  the  last  two,  but 
under  ali  the  trumpets,  noting  only  further,  as 
we  do  so,  that  the  longer  mercy  is  despised  the 
greater  is  the  judgment  which  follows,  and  that 
the  later  messengers  of  Divine  wrath  are 
dreadful  than  the  earliei; 
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Firsi  Consolatory  Visum. 


•  down  from*  «i«.x«»i.4. 

^Jo.  tL  41. 
c£x.  six.  9. 


1  A  ND  I  saw  another  mighty*  angel  "come 
XX     'heaven,  clothed  with  a  *  cloud:  and  a*  rainbow  was 
upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  *  the  sun,  and  his 

2  feet  as  pillars  of  fire:  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a 'little  book* 
open :  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot^ 

3  on  •  the  earth,  and  cried  •  with  a  loud  *•  voice,  as  wlun  "  a  '  lion 
roareth:  and  when  he  had"  cried,  seven"  thunders  uttered 

4  their  voices.  And  when  the  seven  thunders  had  "  uttered  their 
voices,  I  was  about  to  -^ write:  and  I  heard  a  voice  from" 
heaven  saying  unto  me,"  ^Seal  up  those"  things  which  the 

5  seven  thunders  uttered,  and  write  them  not.  And  the  angel 
which  I  saw  stand  "  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up 

6  his  hand  "  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  who  created  heaven,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and 

*  strong  ■  coming  •  out  of  *  the 

*  book-roll  '  oixi\\.foot       •  upon  •  and  he  cried 
>^  omit  whm  "  omit  had  ^*  the  seven    ^*  out  of 
1*  the  ^'  standing  ^*  right  hand 


#Cli.  V.  5; 


yOuLsi. 

/I>a]i.ziL4.^ 


'  omit  it  were 
"great 
"  omit  unto  me 
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the  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and  the 

things  which  *•  are  therein,  that  there  should"  be  *  time"  no  ^gaK  it  3; 

7  longer:  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,    1^01. uc«8. 
when  he  shall  begin"  to  sound,  the  '  mystery  of  God  should  /EptiiL^. 
be  *  finished,"  as  "*  he  hath  "  declared  to  his  servants  the  pro-  *  Ja  jbk.  30^ 

8  phets.  And  the  voice  which  I  heard  from**  heaven  spake 
unto  me  again,*'  and  said,"  Go  and*^  take  the  little"  book" 
which  "  is  open  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  standeth  upon 

9  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth.  And  I  went  unto  the  angel,  and  " 
said  "  unto  him,  Give  me  the  little  book."    And  he  said  *•  unto 

me.  Take  >V,  and  '  eat  it  up  ;  and  it  shall  make  thy  belly  bitter,  /Ezek.  hl  u 

10  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  as  **  honey.     And  I  took  «rP*.xir. 9.10; 
the  little  book  "  out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate  it  up ;  and  it     *"*  *^'  * 
was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey:  and  as  soon  as"  I  had 

11  eaten  it,  my  belly  was"  bitter.     And  he  said**  unto  me.  Thou 

must  prophesy  again  before  "  many  peoples,  and  nations,  and  « Acts  u.i» 
tongues,  and  kings. 


»•  that  «•  shall 

■•  then  is  finished  the  mystery  of  God 

«*  omit  hath  *•  out  of 

••  saying  *•  omit  and 

••  that  •*  omit  and  ••  saymg 

^  that  he  should  give  me  the  little  book-roll 


w  book-roll 


•*  and  when 


•*  delay  ■*  when  he  is  about 

•*  according  to  the  good  tidings  which 
'^  I  heard  it  again  speaking  with  me 
w  omit  little  *^  book-roU 

"  saith 


*  o^made 


*•  And  they  say 


Contents.  It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  the 
whole  of  chap.  x.  and  the  first  part  of  chap,  xi 
(vers.  1-13)  are  episodical,  after  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  purpose  as  chap.  viL  The 
sixth  Trumpet,  or  the  second  Woe,  seems 
obviously  to  close  at  chap.  ix.  21  ;  the  two 
yisions  contained  in  the  passage  upon  which  we 
enter  are  of  a  tone  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  a 
Woe ;  and  the  seventh  Trumpet  only  begins  at 
chap.  xi.  15.  These  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  visions  before 
us.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  the  words  of 
chap.  xi.  14  are  conclusive  against  this  view,  and 
that  they  indicate  the  continuation  of  the  second 
Woe  to  that  point.  The  insertion  of  these  words, 
however,  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  may  be 
explained  without  our  so  entirely  mistaking  the 
nature  of  the  passage  between  chaps,  x.  i  and 
xL  13  as  to  suppose  that  it  forms  the  continuation 
of  a  Woe.  The  word  'quickly'  is  the  emphatic 
word  in  chap,  xi  14,  denoting  as  it  does  that 
climax  in  judgment  which  is  to  be  made  known 
under  the  seventh  Trumpet  But  to  have  intro- 
duced it  at  chap.  ix.  21  would  have  led  to  the 
impression  that  the  third  Woe  was  immediately 
to  follow.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  post- 
pone the  statement  that  the  second  Woe  was 
past  and  the  third  at  hand,  until  the  moment 
when  the  latter  was  to  be  introduced.  Thus  the 
two  consolatory  visions  of  chaps,  x.  i-xi.  13  are 
interposed  between  the  end  of  the  second  Woe  and 
the  aedaration  that  the  third  b  about  to  begin. 

Ver.  I.  A  strong  angel  is  seen  oomingdownoat 
of  hMTvn  who  b  said  to  be  '  another.'  Already, 
at  chap.  V.  2,  we  have  met  with  a  '  strong  angel 


who  is  also  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
book-roU  spoken  of  in  that  chapter.  It  b 
reasonable  to  think,  therefore,  that  this  mention 
of  '  another '  has  reference  to  that  one,  and  not  to 
the  '  many*  angels  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere 
read.  What  we  are  to  think  of  thb  angel  will  lie 
best  considered  after  we  have  noticed  the  things 
said  concerning  him.  (i)  He  comes  *out  of 
heaven,*  where  is  the  throne  of  God.  (2)  He  is 
clothed  with  a  doad.  The  expression  '  a  cloud, ' 
or  'the  cloud,*  or  'clouds,'  b  met  with  seven 
times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  five  of  these  it  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  Son  of  man  as  He 
comes  to  judgment.  In  the  sixth,  chap.  xL  12, 
we  shall  see  that  it  must  also  be  the  investiture  of 
the  Son  of  man.  The  cloud  here  must  have  a 
similar  meaning.— (3)  And  the  rainbow  wm 
upon  his  head.  The  article  does  not  lead  us  to 
the  well-known  ordinary  rainbow,  or  to  the  rain- 
bow of  Gen.  ix.  13,  but  to  that  already  mentioned 
at  chap.  iv.  3.— (4)  And  Ids  face  was  as  the 
san.  These  words  take  us  back  to  chap,  i  16, 
and  again  bring  the  sun  before  us  in  a  light 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  b  presented  there, — as 
the  source  of  burning,  scorching  heat.^5)  And 
his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  These  words  carry  us 
to  chap.  L  15,  and  the  fire  is  that  of  judgment 
(comp.  chap.  xx.  9).— (6)  And  he  had  ui  Us 
handf  a  little  book-roll  open.  It  appears  from 
ver.  5  that  the  book  must  be  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  angel,  and  an  important  dbtinction  b  thus 
drawn  between  it  and  the  roll  of  chap.  v.  The 
latter  was  'on'  the  hand,  and  that  hand  the 
'right;*  the  former  b  'in*  the  hand,  and  that 
hand  the  'left.'    The  oontenu  of  the  two  rolls, 
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therefore,  cannot  be  exactly  the  same,  although 
the  fact  that  the  word  employed  in  the  original 
for  the  '  roll '  now  mentioned  is  a  diminutive  of 
that  which  meets  us  at  chap.  v.  i,  combined  with 
the  whole  contents  of  the  present  passage,  is 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  two  rolls  are  of  the 
same  general  character.  The  roll  now  before  us 
is  '  little  *  in  comparison  with  the  larger  one  pre- 
Tiously  spoken  of,  and  it  is  *open  while  the 
latter  was  'sealed.'  The  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  affected  by  all  these  circumstances. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  action  of  the  angel  is  next 
described.  First,  he  eet  hia  right  foot  npon  the 
■ea  and  hia  left  upon  the  earth,  thus  asserting 
his  supremacy  over  the  whole  world ;  and  then 
he  cried  with  a  great  voice  as  a  lion  roareth, 
thus  intimating  that  something  terrible  was  about 
to  be  revealed.  I  mmediately  thereafter  the  seven 
fhnnders  ntlered  their  voioee.  The  analogy  of 
the  *  seven  churches,'  *  seven  spirits  of  God,*  etc., 
leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
thunders  are  seven,  not  because  St.  John  at  the 
moment  heard  seven,  but  because  they  represent 
the  thunder  of  God  in  its  completeness  and 
intensity. 

Two  or  three  questions  must  still  be  answered 
in  connection  with  these  verses.  First,  as  to  the 
personality  of  the  angel.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
many,  that  this  angel  is  the  Lord ;  for,  through- 
out^ the  Apocalypse,  angels  are  everywhere 
distinguished  from  the  Divine  Beings,  and  in 
chap.  V.  the  *  strong  angel '  spoken  of  is  certainly 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  equally  impossible  to  think  that 
we  have  before  us  simply  a  created  angeL  The 
mention  of  *  the  cloud,*  of  *  the  rainbow,'  of  the 
'face  as  the  sun,'  of  the  *feet  as  pillars  of  fire,' 
and  of  the  Mittle  book-roll  in  the  nand,'  leads  us 
to  something  more.  These  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Divine  Lord  Himself.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  sought  in  what  has  been  already  more  than 
once  remarked,  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  action 
of  any  person  or  thing  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  an  angel  who  expresses  it.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  neither  the  Lord,  nor  a  mere  creature  exe- 
cuting His  will,  but  a  representation  of  His  action. 
The  angel  by  whom  such  representation  is  effected 
has  necessarily  the  attributes  of  the  Being  whose 
action  he  embodies. — Secondly,  the  light  in  which 
the  angel  appears  is  that  of  judgment,  not  of 
mercy  and  judgment  combined.  The  '  rainbow ' 
is  indeed  the  symbol  of  mercy,  but  everything  else 
mentioned  speaks  of  judgment.  Mercy  is  alluded 
to  simply  because  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and 
because  it  would  convey  an  impeifect  and  false 
idea  of  His  character  were  we  to  think  of  Him 
only  as  a  judge.  It  is  the  Lord  of  love  who 
judges. — Thirdly,  we  have  to  ask  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Mittle  book-roll.'  These  we  have 
already  seen  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
larger  tx)ok-roll  of  chap  v.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  what  they  are.  Upon  this  point  the 
most  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
We  cannot  examine  them,  and  must  be  content  to 
note  one  or  two  particulars  which  may  assist  in 
guiding  us  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  (i)  It  is 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  generally  anticipates  beforehand  in  some 
brief  statement  what  is  afterwards  to  be  unfolded 
at  greater  length.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
judgments  contained  in  the  little  roll  will  meet  us 


The 


again  in  subsequent  visions  of  this  book  :  (2) 
contents  have  an  important  relation  to  that ' 
of  prophesying  or  witnessing  which  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  ^ple  of  God  at  the  stage  ci 
their  progress  which  they  have  now  reached. 
The  witwssing  and  not  merely  the  sufferit^ 
Church  is  to  be  comforted  by  the  vision  :  (3) 
We  have  thus  a  point  of  connection  with  the 
consolatory  vision  of  the  two  witnes.ses  in  cbapu 
xi,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous 
to  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  two  coo- 
solatory  visions  of  chap.  vii. ;  there,  sulTeriDg  in 
the  first  followed  by  heavenly  bliss  in  the  second  ; 
here,  action  in  the  first  followed  by  goin^  np  10 
heaven  in  the  cloud  (chap.  xL  12).  Bat  the 
vision  of  the  two  witnesses,  as  we  shall  yet  sec, 
deals  with  the  preservation  of  a  faithful  remnant 
in  the  midst  of  a  professing  but  faithless  Church 
which  is  cast  ouL  The  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
the  vision  before  us  is  also  occupied  with  the  same 
thought :  (4)  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Seer 
by  his  action  with  the  little  roll  b  worthy  of 
notice.  When  he  eats  the  book  the  first  taste  of 
it  is  sweet :  he  has  heard  glad  tidings  and  is  filled 
with  joy.  When  he  has  eaten  the  book,  when  he 
has  had  further  experience  of  its  contents,  it  is 
bitter.  The  bright  dawn  becomes  clouded  ;  joy 
gives  way  to  disappointment  and  sorrow  :  (5) 
'llie  whole  symbolism  is  taken  from  £zek.  iiL, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  not  merely 
the  facts  but  the  aim  and  spirit  of  that  chapter 
were  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind.  Of  the 
latter,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubL  The 
language  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  the 
chapter  is  unmistakeable,  *  And  he  said  unto  me^ 
Son  of  man,  go,  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  Isradl, 
and  speak  with  my  words  unto  them.  For  tboa 
art  not  sent  unto  a  people  of  a  strange  speech 
and  of  an  hard  language,  but  to  the  house  of 
Israel : '  (6)  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  its  most 
sublime,  if  at  the  same  time  its  darkest  and  most 
mysterious,  part  is  occupied  with  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  a  worldly  and  apostate  Church. 
Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  it  seems 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  contents  of  the 
'  little  book-roll '  are  occupied  with  the  dealings  of 
the  Lord  not  so  much  towards  the  world  as 
towards  His  Church  in  her  connection  with  the 
world,  when  she  yields  to  the  temptations  which 
the  world  presents  to  her,  and  when,  from  having 
been  a  pure  virgin  faithful  to  Him  to  whom  she 
is  espoused,  she  becomes  a  harlot.  Thus  also 
perhaps  may  we  explain  the  epithet  Mittle* 
applied  to  this  book-roll  in  contrast  with  that  of 
chap.  V.  It  is  'little,'  not  as  being  less  im- 
portant, but  as  relating  more  immediately  to  the 
lortunes  of  Christ's  •  little  flock.' 

Ver.  4.  The  thunders  must  not  only  have  been 
in  themselves  intelligible,  but  they  must  have 
been  understood  by  the  Seer.  Hence,  thinking 
probably  of  the  command  in  chap,  i  1 1,  he  was 
about  to  write  them.  A  voice  ont  of  heaven, 
however,  was  heanl  Baying,  Seel  the  tfainge 
whic^  the  seven  thundeiB  uttered,  and  wriie 
them  not.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
object  of  this  command  was  to  keep  the  contents 
of  the  thunders  for  ever  concealed.  These  con- 
tents, we  have  seen,  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
Christ's  Church  and  people.  But  they  learn  only 
by  experience.  Thev  must  pass  through  trials, 
whatever  they  may  be,  before  darkness  is  dis- 
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pdled  and  light  in  its  fiill  brightness  shines 
around  them  (comp.  John  ii.  22,  xiL  16). 

Veis.  5-7.  Intimation  is  now  made  that  though 
the  thunders  are  sealed  the  judgments  which  they 
threatened  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the 
solemn  manner  of  making  it  corresponds  to  the 
great  issues  that  are  to  come.  The  aagel  whom 
the  Seer  MW  standing  upon  the  eea  and  upon 
the  earth  lifted  up  his  right  hand  to  heaven, 
and  sware  by  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe 
that  there  ehonld  be  delay  no  longer.  The 
*  delay'  here  spoken  of  is  the  space  ot  time 
referred  to  in  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  days  shall  be  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake. 
The  coming  of  the  end  in  view  is  next  defined 
alike  as  to  its  time  and  its  results,  its  time  shall 
be  in  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  *.  its 
results  shall  be  seen  in  the  completing  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  completing  of  all 
His  purposes  with  regard  to  His  Church  on  earth. 
— According  to  the  good  tidings  which  he 
declared,  'llie  word  *  good  tidings '  is  remark- 
able. Most  interpreters  will  admit  that  it  does 
not  imply  that  the  tidings  were  only  of  mercy. 
In  realiiy  the  whole  context  shows  that  they  were 
tidings  of  judgment  upon  the  enemies  of  God. 
Yet  even  tnese  were  'good  tidings,'  for  they  told 
that  'the  righteous  I^rd  loveth  righteousness,' 
and  that  for  the  welfare  of  His  creatures  He 
would  yet  *uke  to  Him  His  great  power  and 
reign.'  It  will  be  well  to  remember  this  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  more  difficult  passage  to 
follow. 

Ver.  8.  The  Seer  is  commanded  to  take  the 
open  book-xoll  in  the  hand  of  the  angel. 

Ver.  9.  The  command  is  obeved,  and  the 
further  instruction  is  given,  Take  it,  and  eat  it 
np.  For  a  similar  action  comp.  Ezek.  iii.  I. 
The  eating  of  the  roll  can  hardly  be  anything 
else  than  a  symbol  of  the  complete  assimilation  of 
its  contents. 

Ver.  la  The  effect  of  eating  the  roll  is  next 
described.  It  was,  says  the  Seer,  in  my  month 
sweet  as  honey,  and  when  I  had  eaten  it  my 
belly  was  made  bitter,  llie  double  character  of 
this  effect  was  not  produced  by  different  parts  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  as  if  these  were  partly  sweet 
|>artly  bitter,  partly  of  joyful  partlv  of  sorrowful 
tidings.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  one ;  are 
all,  bke  those  of  the  larger  book-roll,  judgment, 
are  all  'mourning  and  lamentations  and  woe.' 
For  the  same  reason  also  the  double  effect  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  double  character  of  the  Seer, 
the  sweetness  being  felt  by  him  as  a  prophet,  the 
bitterness  as  a  man.  He  is  a  prophet  throughout, 
and  his  human  feelings  have  been  so  identified 
with  those  of  his  Lord  that  whatever  is  the  Lord's 
pleasure  is  also  his.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to 
think  that  the  bitterness  was  due  to  the  thought 
of  those  persecutions  which  he  and  other  faithful 
witnesses  would  have  to  endure  in  making  known 
their  message  to  the  world.  Believers  feel  that 
while  they  suffer  they  are  walking  in  the  steps  of 


their  great  Master,  and  that  they  are  suffering 
with  Him.  In  the  midst  of  suffering  they  learn  to 
glory  in  His  cross,  and  to  welcome  it  as  a  gift  of 
the  Divine  love  (comp.  Phil.  i.  29 ;  i  Pet.  iv.  13). 
The  bitterness  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the 
tidings.  The  little  book-roll  dealt  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  world ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  did  so  made  the  first  taste  of  it 
sweet  To  learn  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  out 
of  the  nations  a  people  for  His  name ;  that  He 
Moved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  up  for 
it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it 
by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  Word,  that  He 
might  present  the  Church  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  s^^ot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish ;'— such  tidings  could  not  udl  to  be  sweet 
But  then  to  learn  still  further  that  that  Church 
would  forget  her  Lord,  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
the  world,  and  become  lukewarm  in  the  service  of 
One  who  had  bought  her  with  His  own  precious 
blood,  was  bitter.  Yet  these  were  the  contents 
of  the  book  now  eaten  by  the  Seer.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  though  sweet  as  honey  in  his 
mouth  the  little  book  made  hb  belly  bitter. 

Ver.  II.  The  little  book-roll  has  been  eaten; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments  which  it  fore- 
told, it  has  brought  consolation  to  the  Seer,  for 
the  only  true  consolation  of  the  righteous  is  that 
all  evil,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church, 
shall  be  put  down,  and  that  nothing  but '  righteous- 
ne>s  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoat '  shall 
reign.  Animated  by  this  prospect  he  is  ready  to 
hear  that  he  has  still  a  work  to  do.  He  must 
prophesy  agidn  before  many  peoples  and 
nations  and  tongnes  and  kings.  The  intima- 
tion, and  they  say  nnto  me,  with  which  these 
words  are  introduced,  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  prophesying  referred  to,  for 
these  words  are  hardly  equivalent  to  the  formula 
'It  is  said.'  They  may  be  much  more  naturally 
referred  to  the  seven  thunders  which  had  already 
spoken  at  ver.  3.  A  voice  of  thunder,  however, 
is  a  voice  of  judgment,  and  the  '  prophesying ' 
now  spoken  must  be  also  judgment  One  further 
remark  may  be  made.  The  verb  •  to  prophesy ' 
is  used  only  twice  in  the  Apocalypse,  here  and  of 
the  two  witnesses  at  chap.  xi.  3.  In  the  latter 
case  it  cannot  be  confined  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  visions  of  this  book,  and  neither  in  like 
manner  can  it  now  be  so.  When,  therefore,  the 
Seer  is  told  that  he  must  '  prophesy,'  the  meaning 
does  not  appear  to  l>e  that  he  must  declare  the 
contents  of  the  little  book  to  an  audience  the 
various  parts  of  which  ore  immediately  enume- 
rated. The  meaning  rather  is  that  he  must  go  on 
uttering  to  the  world  his  general  testimony  to  the 
truth  ot  God,  and  so  preparing  the  world  for  its 
self-chosen  &te.  In  other  words,  the  Seer  in  this 
verse  is  less  the  apocalyptic  revealer  than  the 
minister  of  Divine  truth  in  general,  the  type  and 

gittem  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  New  Testament 
ispensation. 
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Chapter  XL     1-14. 
Second  Consolatory  Vision. 

1  A  ND  there  was  given  me  a  "*  reed  like  unto  a  rod  :  and  the  «K«k.  «l  3. 
Jt\    angel  stood,*  saying,"  Rise,  and  *  measure  the  temple  of  *|j^^^' 

2  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship  therein.    But  *  the 

court  which  is  without  the  temple  'leave*  out,  and  measure  it  ^ J«- ^  34- 
not;  for  it  is*  given  unto  the  ^Gentiles:*  and  the  holy  city  ^^Jj««-^s 

3  shall  they  'tread  under  foot  /forty  and  two  months.    And  I  y^^^ 
will  gxwt power^  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy 

a  '  thousand  two  hundred  afid  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sack-  r  Oi.  «i.  6. 

4  cloth.     These  are  the  two  *  olive  trees,  and  the  two  candlesticks  *^5;',*- 

5  standing  before  the  God  •  of  the  earth.     And  if  any  man  will  • 

hurt  them,  '  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth  '  jj^i;^ 
their  enemies :  and  if  any  man  will  ^  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this 

6  manner  be  killed.    These  have  power  "  to  shut  heaven,"  that 

it  *  rain  not  in  "  the  days  of  their  prophecy :  and  "  have  power  ^J.^fJ^"^ 
over  waters  "  to  turn  them  to  "  '  blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  ^^*|^^2^ 

7  with  all  plagues,"  as  often  as  they  will"  And  when  they  shall 
have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth  "  out  of 
the  bottomless*'  pit**   shall  make  war  against"  them,  and 

8  shall  *•  overcome  them,  and  kill  them.     And  their  dead  bodies'* 

shall*^  "^ lie^  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  ^^^  »^-«- 
called  *  Sodom  and  Egypt,  'where  also  our*'  Lord  was  cruci-  ^J^^/^ 

9  fied.  And  they  of  the  people,**  and  kindreds,**  and  tongues, 
and  nations,  shall  *•  see  **  their  dead  bodies  **  three  days  and  an 

half,  and  shall **  not  -^suffer**  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  /p^ioo.*. 

10  graves.**  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  **  rejoice 
over  them,  and  make  merry,  and**  shall  send  gifts  one  to 
another;   because  these  two  prophets  'tormented  them  that  ^jj^^***"*- 

1 1  dwelt  on  **  the  earth.  And  after  **  three  days  and  an  half  the 
Spirit  of  life  from  *'  God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood 

upon  their ''feet;  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them  which  saw**  rpek-xxwa. 

12  them.  And  they  heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
them.  Come  up  hither.    And  they  ascended  *"  up  to**  heaven  in 

13  a**  'cloud;  and  their  enemies  beheld  them.     And  the  same  *  Act*  i.» 
hour  was  there  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the 

*  omit  and  the  angel  stood  ■  and  one  said    •  And  *  cast 

•  hath  been  •  nations        '  omit  power      »  Lord  •  desireth  to 
^®  shall  desire  to     **  the  power  "  the  heaven      "  during          **  addi^^y 
"  the  waters           *•  into            *'  every  plague  "  shall  desire  *•  cometh  up 
*•  onUt  bottomless  •*  abyss         "  with                «*  omit  shall     **  body 

*•  omit  shall  ••  lies  ■'  their  '•  And  from  among  the  peoples 

*•  tribes  ••  <7/w</ shall  •i  men  look  upon  "  suffer  not 

•*  laid  in  a  tomb     •♦  add  they  »*  dwell  upon  '•  add  the 

"  a  spirit  of  life  out  of       ••  beheld        ••  went  *•  into        *'  the 
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city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain "  of  men  **  seven 
thousand  :**  and  the  remnant**  were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory 
14  to  the  God  of  heaven.     The  second  woe  is  '  past ;  and^  behold,  '  ch.  i*  «. 
the  third  woe  cometh  quickly. 


*»  killed 
"rest 


*•  omii  of  men 
*•  omit  and 


^  add  persons 


CONTKNTS.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  will 
be  better  understood  as  we  proceed  with  the 
exposition.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  sav 
that  we  have  a  second  consolatory  vision,  which 
stands  to  that  of  chap.  x.  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  does  the  vision  of  the  palm-bearing 
multitude  in  chap.  vii.  to  the  sealing  there. 

Ver.  I.  A  reed  was  given  to  the  Seer,— it  is 
not  said  by  whom,-7and  we  are  left  to  infer,  as 
at  chap.  vL  2,  4,  8,  1 1,  that  it  was  by  one  in 
heaven.  The  word  *  my  *  in  ver.  3  may  lead  us 
to  the  thought  of  the  Lord  Himself.  The  reed 
is  for  measuring,  but  it  is  stronger  than  a  common 
reed,  and  is  thus  more  able  to  effect  its  purpose  : 
it  is  like  nnto  a  rod.  May  it  not  even  be  a  rod 
of  judgment  (comp.  I  Cor.  iv.  21)  ?  Omitting 
for  the  present  the  import  of  the  measuring,  we 
notice  only  that  the  idea  is  taken  from  Ezek.  xU 
3  ;  Zech.  ii.  2.  Three  things  are  to  be  measured, 
first,  the  temple  of  Ch>d,  meaning  not  the  whole 
temple-buildings,  but  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy 
place.  Secondly,  the  altar.  This  altar,  con- 
sidering where  it  stands,  can  only  be  that  of 
incense,  not  the  brazen  altar  transferred  to 
another  than  its  own  natural  position.  Upon 
this  altar  the  prayers  of  God*s  persecuted  samts 
were  laid  (chap.  viii.  3),  and  it  is  with  the 
persecuted  saints  that  we  have  here  to  do  (ver.  7). 
Thirdly,  they  that  wozBhip  therein,  that  is,  in 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple  ;  while  to 
'  worship  *  is  the  expression  of  highest  adoration. 

The  last  clause  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  three  things  to  be  measured  are  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  How  could  those  who 
worship  in  the  temple  be  thus  measured  with  a 
teed?  But,  if  one  of  three  objects  mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence  and  in  the  same  way 
be  figurative,  the  obvious  inference  is  that  the 
other  two  must  be  looked  at  in  a  similar  light 
By  the  '  temple,'  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  literal  temple  in  Jerusalem 
supposed  to  be  as  yet  undestroyed.  Even 
although  we  knew,  on  other  and  independent 
grounds,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  city  by  the 
Romans  had  not  yet  taken  place,  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  Seer*s  method 
of  conception  to  supp  >se  that  he  refers  to  the 
temple  on  Mount  Moriah.  His  temple  imagery* 
is  alwajTS  drawn  not  from  that  building  but  from 
the  Tabernacle  first  erected  in  the  wilderness.  It 
is  the  shrine  of  the  latter  not  of  the  former  that 
he  has  in  view,  and  the  word  used  in  the  original, 
however  its  rendering  in  English  may  suggest  such 
associations  to  us,  has  no  necei^ary  connection 
with  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  For  a  clear  proof 
that  this  is  St.  John's  mode  of  viewing  the  A'aos 
{$.e,  the  shrine,  the  'temple'  here  in  question) 
see  the  note  on  ver.  19. 

As  :o  the  import  of  the  measuring  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  It  is  determined,  by  the  contrast  of 
ver.  2,  by  the  measuring  of  chap.  xxL  15,  16, 


and  by  the  analogy  of  chap,  vii.,  to  be  for 
preservation,  not,  as  sometimes  imagined,  for 
destruction. 

Ver.  2.  While  it  shall  be  thus  with  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  temple-buildings  it  shall  be 
otherwise  with  the  rest.  The  court  which  is 
without  tke  temple  includes  every  part  of  the 
precincts  not  belonging  to  the  Holy  and  Most 
Holy  place;  and  thb  fact,  together  with  the 
instruction  '  cast  it  out,'  shows  that  it  symbolizes 
not  the  world  but  the  false  members  of  the 
Church,  the  branches  of  the  vine  that  bear  no 
fruit.  These  parts  of  the  building  are  not  to 
be  measured:  they  are  to  \^  'cast  out.'  The 
expression  is  important  It  is  that  of  John  ix. 
34>  35*  and  implies  exclusion  from  the  community 
of  God's  people.  The  faithless  members  of  the 
Church,  tnose  who  have  yielded  to  the  power  of 
the  world,  have  been  given  over  to  the  nations, 
the  nations  of  chap.  x.  11,  of  chap^  xx.  3.  (For 
contrast  see  chap.  ii.  26. ) — Of  these  nations  it  is 
further  said,  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under 
foot  forty  and  two  months.  In  the  words  '  the 
holy  city '  the  first  allusion  is  to  Jerusalem,  but 
not  in  a  material  sense,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  the  literal  city  should  be  trodden  down  under 
the  feet  of  hostile  armies.  The  sense,  whatever 
it  be,  is  metaphorical,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
•  temple,'  the  ' altar,*  and  the  *  court.'  Jerusalem 
was  the  place  which  God  had  originally  designed 
to  be  the  residence  of  His  people.  In  idea  and  in 
name  it  was  still  that  place,  but  it  had  been  pro- 
faned by  too  many  of  its  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  our  Lord  knew  it,  and  when  its  condition 
became  to  St.  John  the  mould  of  the  future,  it  con- 
tained both  true  and  false  members  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  those  who  were  fulfilling  the  great  end 
of  the  economy  under  which  they  lived  and  those 
who  were  proving  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
glorious  destiny.  The  counterpart  of  this  in  after 
ages  is  the  outward  Christian  Church,  containing 
both  good  and  bad  members.  Glorious  things  may 
be  said  of  this  city  of  God  ;  but  that  with  which 
we  have  now  to  do  is  the  entrance  of  a  heathen, 
of  a  false,  element  into  her,  by  means  of  which  the 
'  iitions'  tread  her  under  foot  (comp.Ps.  Ixxbc.  i). 

They  do  this  for  '  forty  and  two  months.'  The 
period  thus  alluded  to  meets  us  again  in  chap. 
xiiL  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  beast  that  '  power 
was  given  unto  him  to  continue  40  and  2  months.' 
Again  we  read  of  *  1260  days  *  ( =  42  months  of 
30  days  each)  in  chap.  xi.  3,  where  the  two 
witnesses  prophesy  1260  days,  and  in  chap, 
xii.  6,  where  the  woman  is  nourished  in  the 
wilderness  1260  days.  And  once  more,  in  chap, 
xii.  14  we  read  of  the  woman's  bein^  nourished 
for  'a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time.'  The 
comparison  of  the  two  latter  passages  proves  that 
the  time  and  times  and  half  a  time  are  equivalent 
to  1260  days ;  and  we  can  thus  have  no  doubt 
left  upon  our  minds  that  all  the  three  periods  are 
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the  same.  This  designation  of  time  b  taken  from 
Ban.  vii.  25  (comp.  also  Dan.  xii.  7) ;  and  the 
different  numbers  must  be  understood  symboli- 
cally. The  main  Question  is,  What  do  they 
symbolize?  First  of  all  it  is  obvious  that  3>i 
must  be  regarded  as  the  half  of  7.  It  is  indeed 
expressly  presented  to  us  in  this  light  in  Dan. 
ix.  27  where  it  is  said,  '  and  he  shall  confirm  the 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and 
the  oblation  to  cease.'  The  middle  of  the  week  is 
the  half  of  7,  or  3^.  Hence  the  general  meaning 
may  be  learned  with  an  approach  to  certainty. 
Seven  is  the  number  of  the  covenant  with  iu 
fulness  of  peace  and  joy  and  glory  :  three  and  a 
half  is  that  number  broken,  incomplete,  looking 
forward  to  something  else.  It  symbolizes,  there- 
fore, a  period  of  persecution  and  sorrow,  when 
the  covenant  seems  to  be  broken,  and  the  promise 
to  fail ;  when  instead  of  joy  there  is  tribulation, 
instead  of  the  crown  the  cross.  All  the  three 
numbers  have  essentially  the  same  mystic  meaning. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  the  case  ;  the  con- 
siderations now  adduced  lead  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  three  periods  referred  to 
denote  not  three  periods  of  the  same  length  but 
the  same  period,  and  that  the  change  of  nomen- 
clature is  due  to  the  difference  of  aspect  under 
which  the  period  is  viewed.  When  '  months '  are 
spoken  of  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  be  that 
of  the  rule  of  evil,  when  '  days  *  that  of  the 
suffering  of  the  good.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
chaps.  XL  2  and  xiii.  5  on  the  one  hand,  and 
chaps,  xi.  3  and  xii.  6  on  the  other,  go  together. 
The  'times'  or  years  of  chap.  xii.  6  lead  us 
rather  to  the  thought  of  God*s  preserving  care  of 
His  Church  while  evil  rules  and  good  suffers. 
The  space  of  40  and  2  months  is  thus  identical 
with  that  of  1260  days,  and  both  express  the 
whole  time  of  the  Church's  militant  and  suffering 
condition  in  the  world,  the  whole  time  between 
the  First  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  They 
are  the  latter  half  of  the  week  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  the  '  middle  of  the  week'  being  the  point 
from  which  the  calculation  runs. 

Ver.  3.  The  voice  is  continued,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  my  connected  with  the  two  witnenea 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  speaks, 
though  in  all  probability  by  means  of  the  '  strong 
angel'  mentioned  in  chap.  x.  X.  The  witnesses 
receive  both  the  words  of  their  prophecy  and  the 
power  to  utter  them.  The  duly  of  *  prophesying' 
laid  upon  them  is  that  of  proclaiming  the  truth  of 
God  for  the  instruction  or  warning  of  men ;  while 
the  clothing  with  aackcloth,  a  rough  cloth  of 
goats'  or  of  camels*  hair,  reminds  us  of  Elijah 
and  the  Baptist  (2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iiL  4), 
and  indicates  tlie  sufferings  which  the  witnesses 
shall  endure  in  deliverii^  their  message  (2  Kings 
xix.  I ;  Ps.  xxx.  X  i ;  Isa.  xxiL  X2). 

Ver.  4.  First,  the  witnesses  are  described  as 
the  two  olive  treea,  and  the  two  candlesticks 
standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  The 
figure  is  taken  from  Zech.  iv.,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  we  have  only  one  candlestick  with  an 
olive  tree  on  either  side  of  it,  while  here  we  have 
two  candlesticks  as  well  as  two  olive  trees.  Clear 
indication  is  thus  given  that,  whoever  the  two 
'  witnesses '  may  be,  each  combines  in  himself  the 
functions  both  of  the  olive  tree  and  of  the  candle- 
stick, and  that  they  are  not,  the  one,  one  of  these 
objects,  and  the  other,  the  other.     They  stand 


'  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth,'  before  the  univenal 
Ruler  and  King.  They  too,  therefore,  must  be 
sought  in  something  universal.  Their  'standing 
before  the  Lord '  indicates  their  acceptance  lA 
His  sight  and  their  readiness  to  act  for  Him 
(comp.  viL  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  36). 

Ver.  5.  It  any  man  desireth  to  hnrt  them 
fire  proceedeth  oat  of  tiheir  montli,  and 
devonreth  their  enemies.  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  2  Kings  L  xo,  12, 
although  literal  fire  may  not  be  thought  of,  bat 
rather  those  '  words '  of  the  Lord  in  the  month  of 
His  prophet  of  wliich  it  is  said,  'I  will  make 
them  fire,  and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall 
devour  them '  (Jer.  v.  X4).  In  the  last  half  of 
the  verse  we  have  the  lex  ialtonis,  judgment 
returning  in  kind  upon  the  oppressors  of  the  jusL 
These  oppressors  nnrt  to  the  extent  of  killing, 
just  as  the  Jews  '  went  about  to  kill  Jesus '  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  As  a  consequence,  in  this 
manner  mnst  they  be  killed. 

Ver.  6.  Not  only  does  fire  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  witnesses;  they  have  also  the 
power  to  shut  the  heaven  that  it  rain  not 
dnzing  the  days  of  their  prophecy,  and  tfaey 
have  power  over  the  waters  to  tnm  them  into 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earUi  with  every 
plague  as  often  as  they  shall  desire.  The 
allusions  are  obviously  to  Elijah  and  Moses,  bat 
the  power  of  the  witnesses  is  described  in  language 
far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  only  was  rain  kept  back  l^ 
Elijah :  the  witnesses  have  power  to  withhold  it 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  prophecy.  Moses 
had  control  over  the  waters  of  Egypt :  they  over 
all  waters.  The  plagues  with  which  Moses  couki 
smite  were  defimte  in  number  and  limited  in 
range :  the  witnesses  may  smite  the  whole  earth 
with  '  everyplague  as  often  as  they  shall  desire.* 

Ver.  7.  That  the  witnesses  have  a  testimony 
to  deliver  has  already  appeared  from  the  words 
'they  shall  prophesy'  in  ver.  3,  and  from  their 
coming  before  us  in  ver.  4  as  fruit-bearing  and 
light-giving.  This  work  they  shall  accomplish : 
this  witness  they  shall '  finish  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  cried  upon  the  cross,  '  It  is  finished  : '  and 
fX  that  moment,  as  in  His  case  so  in  theirs,  their 
opponents  shall  seem  to  have  the  victory. — ^The 
beast  that  cometh  np  out  of  the  abyss  shsJl  make 
war  with  them,  and  overoome  them,  and  kill 
them.  This  *  beast '  is  without  doubt  that  of  chaps, 
xiii.  X  and  xvii.  8,  here  mentioned  by  anticipation ; 
and  he  shall  act  as  the  beast  in  Dan.  viu  21. 

Ver.  8.  Thefr  enemies  are  not  satisfied  with 
putting  them  to  death.  Dishonour  and  contumely 
are  heaped  upon  them  after  they  have  been  slain. 
The  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  number  in 
speaking  of  them  in  this  verse  is  remarkable,  for  the 
true  reading  is  not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
'their  bodies  shall  lie'  but  their  dead  body  liea. 
There  must  be  a  sense  in  which  the  witnesses, 
though  spoken  of  as  two,  may  be  r^arded  as  one. 
— Their  dead  body  lies  in  the  street,  m  the  broad 
open  way,  where  there  are  many  passers-by  to 
behold  the  contempt  and  the  profanation  (compw 
Ps.  Ixxix.  3).— This  street  belongs  to  the  great 
city,  several  characteristics  of  which  are  next 
given.  Spiritually  it  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  and  there  also  their  Lord  was  cmcifled. 
That  this  city  is  in  the  first  place  Jerusalem  not. 
as  many  suppose,  Rome  seems  clear  from  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  dty  in  which  the  Lord 
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was  crucified.  But  the  question  still  arises,  What 
does  'Jenisalem,'  so  spoken  of,  denote  ?  The 
literal  Jerusalem  alone  it  cannot  be,  not  only 
because  all  such  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion allegorically  used,  but  also  because  the  city 
IS  'spiritually/  that  is  allegorically,  called  Sodom 
and  Egypt,  Sodom  and  Egypt,  however,  were 
both  remarkable  for  three  things,  their  sinfulness, 
their  oppression  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
jadgmenu  by  which  they  were  overtaken.  As 
these  ideas,  again,  correspond  exactly  with  the 
course  of  thought  in  the  present  passage,  we  are 
jnsified  in  thinking  that  they  are  tne  ideas  mainly 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer  with  the  two 
names.  'The  great  city,'  therefore,  is  something 
tinful,  persecuting,  doomed  to  judgment  Still 
further  the  thought  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  be  connected  with  this  city — mention  of  the 
crucifixion  leading  us  to  the  one,  of  Sodom  and 
Egypt  to  the  other.  We  are  thus  led  to  regard 
*  the  great  city '  as  a  designation  for  a  d^enerate 
Christianity  which  has  submitted  to  the  world. 

Ver.  9.  The  spectators  mentioned  in  this  verse 
come  from  the  whole  world  in  its  fourfold  desig- 
nation of  peoples  and  tiibee  and  tongnes  and 
nationsL  All  look  upon  the  <  dead  body  '  of  the 
witnesses  without  commiseration  for  the  miserable 
state  in  which  it  lies.  This  they  do  for  three  days 
and  a  half,  not  literal  days  but,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  three  and  a  half  years,  a  broken,  in- 
complete, and  probably  short  period.  That  dur- 
ing this  period  the  world  snCTei-e  not  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb  heightens  the  picture 
of  contempt  and  injury  (comp.  (len.  xxiii.  4;  Isa. 
xiv.  19,  20). 

Ver.  10.  Even  this  is  not  alL  They  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  that  is,  the  ungodly  everywhere 
rejoice  and  hold  high  festival  over  their  destruc- 
tion. In  the  words  used  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  mocking  contrast  to  God's  holy  festival 
as  described  in  Neh.  viii.  10-12. 

Ver.  1 1.  The  short  lime  of  the  world's  triumph 
passes  away.  Then  a  spirit  of  life  ont  of  God 
enters  into  them,  and  imparts  to  them  such  power 
that  they  stand  up  upon  their  feet,  and  strike  all 
beholders  with  terror. 

Ver.  12.  Nor  that  alone.  They  hear  a  voice 
summoning  them  to  ascend  into  heaven  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  beholders,  and  they  obey. 
They  went  np  into  heaven  in  the  cloud,  not  in 
the  clouds,  or  simply  in  a  cloud ;  but  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  cloud,  that  of  the  angel  of  chap. 
X.  I,  or  of  Christ  in  chap.  xiv.  14-16 ;  and  their 
triumph  was  witnessed  by  those  who  killed  them. 

Ver.  13.  And  in  that  honr,  that  is,  at  the 
▼ery  moment  when  the  witnesses  ascended,  judg- 
ment fell  upon  the  guilty  world.  There  was  a 
great  earthquake,  the  constant  symbol  of  judg- 
ment. —The  tenth  part  of  the  dty  fell.  The  city 
u  without  doubt  '  the  great  city  '  of  ver.  8 ;  but 
only  a  tenth  part  falls  l^ause  Judgment  does  not 
yet  descend  in  all  its  fulness.— ui  ue  earthqualn 
were  killed  seven  thousand  peisona.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  original  for  'persons'  is  remark- 
able, meaning  literally  '  names  of  men.'  A  similar 
nse  of  the  word  '  names '  has  already  met  us  at 
chap.  iii.  4,  and  the  usage  throws  light  upon  the 
employment  of  the  word  '  name '  in  the  writings 
of  St.  John.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  earthquake,  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  number  7000,  must  all  be 
regarded  as  symbohcaL— And   the   rest   were 
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affrighted.  By  '  the  rest '  are  to  be  understood 
all  the  ungodly  who  had  not  been  killed. — They 
are  not  only  'affrighted,'  they  gave  glory  to  the 
God  of  heaven.  In  what  sense,  it  must  be  asked, 
are  we  to  take  these  words  ?  Do  they  express,  as 
many  imagine,  the  conversion  of  the  Tews,  or,  as 
many  others,  that  of  the  degenerate  Christians  of 
the  city  ?  We  must  answer.  Neither.  Conversion 
is  not  spoken  of,  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  the  thought  of  Jews.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
we  are  here  dealing  with  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem^ 
the  holy  city,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  faith- 
less members  of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  from 
the  faithful  witnesses,  are  in  the  prophet's  view. 
Yet  he  does  not  behold  their  conversion.  To 
the  change  implied  in  that  word  the  being 
'affrighted'  is  not  a  suitable  preliminary;  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  suggests  that,  when 
they  wh-)  are  thus  affrighted  give  glory  to  the 
'God  of  heaven'  (comp.  chap.  xvi.  11),  they  do 
so  from  no  recognition  of  His  heavenly  character 
as  compared  with  the  wickedness  of  earth,  but 
from  the  conviction  which  they  have  received  of 
the  irresistibleness  of  His  power  and  the  terror  of 
His  judgments.  They  are  terrified,  awed,  sub- 
dued, but  they  are  not  converted.  It  is  possible 
that  conversion  may  follow,  but  we  are  not  told 
that  such  will  be  the  case. 

Looking  back  upon  the  whole  of  this  difficult 
passage,  one  or  two  questions  in  connection  with 
It  demand  an  answer. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is.  Who 
are  the  two  witnesses  ?  Our  space  will  not  permit 
even  a  slight  attempt  to  discuss  the  opinions  of 
others.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
these  witnesses  are  either  two  individuals  alreeuly 
known  to  us,  such  as  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Moses 
and  Elijah,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  or  two  who 
are  yet  to  arise,  and  in  whom  the  power  of  the 
true  Church  shall  be  concentrated.  By  such  an 
interpretation  the  number  two  is  understood  with 
a  literalness  inconsistent  with  the  symbolism  of 
numbers  in  this  book.  If,  too,  we  take  literally 
the  number  of  the  witnesses,  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  >  to  show  why  we  should  not 
give  a  literal  interpretation  to  their  prophesying, 
their  miracles,  their  death,  their  resurrection,  and 
their  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemies.  Their  prophesying  also,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  reaches  to  the  whole  earth,  for 
it  is  that  of  chap.  x.  ix  ;  while  the  plagues 
inflicted  came  upon  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth 
(ver.  10).  Nor  is  the  time  during  which  the 
witnesses  prophesy  less  inconsistent  with  this 
view.  No  individuals  live  through  so  long  a 
period.  It  may  indeed  be  at  once  admitted  that, 
m  a  manner  conformable  to  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Seer  starts  from  the 
thought  of  two  historical  persons.  Examples  of 
this  kind  in  sufficient  number,  and  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  his  resting  upon  them  as  the 
material  basis  of  his  prophecy,  were  not  wanting 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  former  we  have  Moses  and 
Aaron,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  even  the  two  pillars  in 
the  temple,  Jachm  and  Boaz.  In  the  latter  we  have 
our  Lord  sending  forth  both  his  Apostles  and  the 
Seventy  disciples  two  by  two,  together  with  such 
a  promise  as  that  contained  in  the  words  '  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anytliing 
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that  (hey  Khali  aslc,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of     suflferers  to  being  zealous  agents  in  their  Master's 
My  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Matt  xviiu  19).     cause.     They  have  been   executing  their 


Although,  however,   the    starting-point  may  be  mission,  uttering  their  testimony,  workii^  their 

found  in  such  allusions  the  Seer  certainly  passes  work,  warring  against  their  foes.     Their  posilioii 

from  the  thought  of  any  two  individuals  whatever  to  is  loftier,  nobler,  more  inspiriting ;  and  their  reward 

that  of  all  who  in  any  age  or  land  fulfil  the  idea  of  is  proportioned  to  their  struggle.     Commission^ 

witnessing  present  to  his  mind.   The  two  witnesses  work,  reward,  judgment, — everything,  in  short,  is 

are  thus  believers  who,  amidst  all  the  defection  higher  than  before. 

of  others,  remain  faithful  to  their  Lord.    They  are  Ver.  14.  The  seoond  woe  is  pert,  behold  the 

the  true  Divine  seed  within  the  outward  Church,  third  woe  oometh  qniddy.     At  chap.  viii.  13 

the  little  flock  that  listens  only  to  the  vcuce  of  the  mention  was  made  of  three  Woes.     At  diap.  ix.  12 

Good  Shepherd  and  is  led  a:»tray  neither  by  the  the  first  Woe  was  said  to  be  past     The  sixth 

world  nor  hireling  shepherds.     All  the  particulars  trumpet  then    sounded   and  was    continued    to 

of  the  description  correspond  to  this  view.     One  chap.  ix.  21.     From  chap.  x.  i  to  chapi  xi.  13  we 

other  remark  may  be  made.    The  climax  of  the  have  had  consolatory  visions,  and  now  in  the  verse 

Apocalypse  is  peculiarly  observable  in  the  relation  before  us  the  second  Woe  is  declared  to  be  past 

of  the  vision  of  the  Two  Witnesses  to  that  of  the  The  object  of  the  verse,  therefore,  is  to  remind 

Palm-bearing  Company  in  chap.  vii.    The  latter  us  of  what  we  might  perhaps  have  forgotten,  that 

speaks  only  of  deliverance  from  tribulation  ;  the  the  second  wue  had  closed  some  time  before,  bat 

former  introduces  us  to  the  thought  of  the  action  that  nothing  shall  now  interrupt  the  soonding 

which  brings  tribulation  with  it.    The  faithful  in  of  the  seventh  trumpet  on  the  coming  of  the  thiid 

Christ  Jesus  have  advanced  from  being  merely  Woe. 


Chapter  XL    15-19. 
The  sounding  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet. 

15  A  ND  the  seventh  angel  sounded;  and  there  were*  great 
£\.  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms '  of  this  •  world 
are*  become  the  kingdoms*  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and 

16  he  shall  reign  *for  ever  and  ever.     And  the  four  and  twenty  « Dan.  s.  44- 
elders,  which  sat*  before  God  on  their  *seats,^  fell  upon  their  *ai.iv.4. 

17  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying,  We  give  thee  thanks,  O 
Lord*  God*  Almighty,"  which  art,  and"  wast,  and  art  to 
come ; "  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee "  thy  great  power, 

18  and  hast  ^reigned.**    And  the  nations  were  'angry/*  and  thy  caj.j.».i3 
wrath  's  come,"  and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be 
judged,"   and  that  thou  shouldest   give   reward "   unto  thy 
servants  the  prophets,  and  "  to  **  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear 

thy  name,  small  and  great;"  and  shouldest"  'destroy  them  *Cp.«Co«. 

19  which  destroy  the  earth.  And"  the  temple  of  God**  was 
opened  "  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark 
of  his  testament :  **  and  there  were  '^  lightnings,  and  voices,  and 
thunderings,'®  and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail. 

*  followed  •  kingdom         •  the  *  is  •  the  possession 

•  sit  '  thrones  *  Lord,  •  God,  *®  the  Almighty 
**  add  which       "  omit  and  art  to  come          *•  omit  to  thee 

"  didst  reign      **  roused  to  wrath  *•  came  "  to  be  judged 

*•  and  the  time  to  give  their  reward  *•  both  ^^  omit  to 

•*  the  small  and  the  great  "  and  to        *•  And  there  was  opened 

•*  add  that  is     **  omit  was  opened     *•  covenant      •'  followed    ••  thunders 

CoNTKNTS.  In  the  verses  before  us  we  have  seem  indeed  at  first  sight  as  if  what  is  now  to  be 
the  seventh  Trumpet  and,  because  the  seventh  revealed  did  not  present  the  characteristics  of  a 
Trumpet,  therefore  also  the  third  Woe.     It  may     Woe,  and  were  rather  occupied  with  describing 
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the  triumph  of  the  Church.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
implies  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies,  and  that 
the  greater  and  more  glorious  the  one  the  more 
disastrous  and  humiliating  must  be  tlie  other. 
Particulars  in  these  verses  still  more  strikingly 
illustrating  the  character  of  a  Woe  will  be  noticed 
as  we  proceed  with  the  exposition. 

Ver.  15.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  whom  the 
great  voices  spoken  of  in  this  verse  belong.  They 
can  hardly  come  from  angels,  or  from  the  four 
living  creatures,  or  indeed  from  any  created  thing. 
They  seem  rather  a  poetic  method  of  giving 
expression  to  the  fact  that  those  counsels  of  the 
Almighty  which  had  been  long  since  taken,  but 
which  had  been  hitherto  concealed  from  every  eye 
but  that  of  faith,  were  about  to  go  into  open 
execution. — ^The  words  uttered  by  the  voices  are, 
The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the 
possesdon  of  onr  Lord  and  of  his  Ohriat,  and  he 
shall  xeign  for  ever  and  ever.  The  word 
'  kingdom  *  used  here  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  '  dominion  over,'  and  not  in  that  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  united  into  one.  This 
dominion  is  celebrated  as  given  to  the  Father  in 
the  Son  and  to  the  Son  in  the  Father;  and  it 
shall  be  theirs  for  ever  and  ever,  all  its  enemies 
being  completely  overthrown. 

Ver.  16.  The  voices  in  heaven  are  now  answered 
by  the  twenty- four  Elders,  the  representatives  of 
the  redeemed  Church  on  earth.  Enraptured  with 
the  prospect  before  them,  these  fell  npon  their 
faces  and  worshipped  Gk>d. 

Ver.  17  contains  the  first  part  of  their  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  In  reading,  a  comma 
IS  to  be  placed  after  the  word  Ix>rd,  which 
presents  us  with  the  name  of  Him  who  has  thus 
triumphed,  and  brought  the  troubles  of  His  Church 
to  an  end.  The  name  '  Lord '  is  then  followed 
by  three  appellations  as  at  chap.  iv.  8,  first,  God; 
secondly,  tne  Almighty;  thirdly,  which  art  and 
which  wast,  the  third  clause  usually  belonging 
to  this  last  appellative,  '  which  is  to  come,*  being 
left  out  because  no  longer  needed  :  the  Lord  is 
come.  This  part  of  the  song  of  praise  deals  with 
the  general  statement  that  the  Lord  has  taken  to 
Him  His  great  power.  That  power  had  indeed 
been  alwa;^s  His,  but  for  a  time  He  had  permitted 
His  enemies  to  contend  against  it.  He  is  to 
permit  this  no  longer. 

Ver.  18  contains  the  second  part  of  the  song  of 
praise,  defining  more  accurately,  and  apparently 
m  three  particulars,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
moment  which  had  arrived,  and  of  the  events 
which  distinguish  it.  The  fir^t  of  these  particulars 
is  The  nations  were  roused  to  wrath  (com  p. 
Ps.  ii.  I,  and  especially  Rev.  xx.  3,  9}.  Instead 
of  being  converted  at  the  last  moment,  the  nations 
are  excited  to  6ercer  rage  than  ever  against  God. 
They  are  not  merely  angry  against  Him ;  that 
they  had  always  been.  They  are  roused  to  a 
sudden  burst  of  wrath.  Such  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  original ;  and,  thus  looked  at,  the  words 
before  us  really  form  an  epitome  of  chap.  xx.  7-9. 
The  second  particular  is,  Thy  wrath  came,  the 
wrath  of  God,  so  much  more  terrible  than  that  of 
the  nations.  The  third  particular  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  verse,  and  seems  again  to  be 
subdivided  into  three  parts — (i)  The  time  of  the 
dead  to  be  judged.  By  '  the  dead  *  here  we  are 
not  to  understand  all  men  both  good  and  bad, 
but  simply  the  latter ;  the  judgment  spoken  of  is 
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not  general,  it  belong  to  the  ^  icked  alone.  This 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  'judge,'  which 
is  always  employed  by  St.  John  to  indicate  only 
what  is  due  to  sin  and  sinners,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  '  giving  reward  *  immediately 
described  is  obviously  not  a  part  of  the  judgment, 
but  an  independent  member  of  the  group  of  things 
here  spoken  of.  (2)  And  to  give  their  reward 
unto  thy  servants  the  prophets,  both  the  saints, 
and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  the  small  ana 
the  gr^t  Much  difEcuity  has  been  experienced 
by  commentators  in  their  attempts  to  arrange  these 
clauses.  Without  dwelling  on  the  opinions  of 
others,  we  suggest  that  the  true  arrangement  is  to 
take  the  first  class  mentioned,  '  thy  servants  the 
prophets,'  as  standing  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
group,  and  as  including  all  those  classes  after- 
wards referred  to.  All  God's  people  are 
prophets.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  chapter,   they  are   '  witnesses '  who 

*  prophesy ;  *  they  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  to 
a  sinful  world  (comp.  ver.  3).  These  prophets 
are  then  divided  into  two  classes,  '  the  saints,^  and 
'they  that  fear  God's  name.'  The  two  classes 
appear  to  be  mentioned  upon  the  principle  of 
which  we  have  already  had  several  illustrationsy 
that  objects  are  beheld  by  the  Seer  in  two  aspects, 
the  one  taken  from  the  sphere  of  Jewish,  the  other 
from  that  of  Gentile,  thought.  *  Saints,'  or  con- 
secrated ones  was  the  name  for  all  true  Israelites, 
'  They  that  fear  God '  was,  as  we  see  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  appellation  constantly  applied 
to  Gentile  Proselytes.  No  distinction  is  indeed 
drawn  between  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile  portion 
of  the  Church.  Both  are  really  one,  but  they 
may  be,  and  are,  viewed  under  a  double  as^pecL 
The  last  clause,  'the  small  and  the  great,' then 
applies  to  all  who  have  been  mentioned.  While, 
therefore,  the  'dead*  are  'judged,'  the  children 
of  God,  the  members  of  His  believing  Church, 
receive  their  *  reward. '  (3)  And  to  destroy  them 
which  destroy  the  earth,  where  the  Ux  ialionu 
is  again  worthy  of  notice. 

Ver.  19.  We  have  here  exhibited  in  act  what 
had  just  been  proclaimed  in  word  (vers.  14-18). 
As  throwing  light  upon  the  imagery  of  vers.  X  and 
2  it  is  important  to  notice  that,  when  there  was 
opened  the  temple  of  God  that  is  in  heaven, 
there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his 
covenant  The  word  '  temple '  is  apt  to  mislead, 
for  we  immediately  think  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Moriah  ;  but  the  innermost  shrine  is  alone  spoken 
of  in  the  original,  that  most  Holy  Place  which 
belonged  not  only  to  the  later  temple  but  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  former  the 
ark  of  God's  covenant  could  not  have  been  seen, 
for  it  had  disappeared  at  the  destruction  of  the  first 
temple,  long  before  the  days  of  St.  John.  The 
inference    is    clear    that,    although    the    word 

•  temple '  is  used,  it  is  really  the  Tabernacle  from 
which  the  imagery  is  obtained.  No  doubt  the 
temple  thus  spoken  of  was  '  in  heaven,'  but  to  the 
eye  of  the  Seer  things  in  heaven  were  the  type 
and  pattern  of  the  heavenly  things  on  earth  ;  and 
no  one  who  has  entered  into  his  spirit  will  maintain 
that,  if  in  this  verse  the  shrine  of  the  TabemacU 
be  referred  to,  it  is  possible  to  find  another  and  a 
different  reference  for  the  shrine  spoken  of  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  chapter.  All  arguments,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word  *  temple '  in  ver.  I,  are 
necessarily  unfounded.    It  is  the  Tabernacle  as 
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it  is  described  Id  the  Law,  not  a  temple  of  stone  the  close  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  when  piepom- 

eusting  in  his  own  day,  that  is  in  the  writer's  tion  was  made  for  the  sounding  of  the  tiumpcts* 

^*^     T*»e    *  wk    of   God's    covenant '   is  the  We  shall  again  meet  them  in  chap.  xvL  i8,  at 

symbol  of  God's  covenant  love  to  His  people  ;  the  close  of  the  seventh  bowL      We  are  now, 

the  type  of  the  Incarnate  Lord  in  whose  heart  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 

the  Law  of  God   is  laid   up,   and  who  is  the  and  about  to  enter  upon  the  seven  bowU      It 

'propitiatory'   (Rom,    iii.   25)  or   Mercv-scat.—  will  be  observed   that  these   'lightnings,'  etc. 

And  there  followed  lightninga,  and  voices,  and  are  only  exhibited  in  heaven.     They  do  not  yet 

unnden,  and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail.  DBdl  upon  the  earth,  but  are  symbols  of  what  is  to 

We  have  similar  judgments  at  chap,  viii  5,  at  come^ 


Chapter  XII.  i-XIIL  ia. 
The  First  great  Enemy  of  t/te  People  of  God. 

1  A  ^^  there  appeared  a  great  wonder '  in  heaven ;  a  woman 

^t\    clothed*  with  the  'sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  «c«nLvi.» 

2  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars :  and  she  being  * 

with  child  cried,*  travailing  in  birth,  and  *  pained*  to  be  de-*J^^.  *^ 

3  livered.  And  there  appeared  another  wonder*  in  heaven  ;  and  tJ*^^/j 
behold  a  great  red  ^  dragon,  having  ^  seven  heads  and  '  ten  ichT^ t* 

4  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.'     And  his  tail  drew*  'i5«-^«- 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 

earth:   and  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which  was 

ready*  to  be  delivered,  for  to  -^devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it-^Mat!*i*ir' 

5  was  born."  And  she  brought  forth  a^man  child,'^  who  was^J<»-*^"- 
to  *rule  all"  nations  with  a  rod"  of  iron:  and  her  child  was  *^«?.«y; 

r%.  Urn  9» 

o  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  "  his  throne.     And  the  woman  fled 

into  the  *  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  » ver.  14. 
that  they  should  feed"  her  there  *a  thousand  two  hundred  *a»- »•  > 
and  threescore  days. 

7  And  there  was"  war  in  heaven:  'Michael  and  his  angels '^*«>-.?' «* 
fought "  against "  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought "  and  his    Cp.  jud«». 

8  angels,  and  **  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  *»>  »•  s- 

9  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  "  cast  out,  that  **  - J<^  »»•  3». 
old  'serpent,  called**  the  Devil,  and  > Satan,  which  deceiveth  '^^■* 
the  whole  world:**  he  was  cast  out  into  the  'earth,  and  his>2;|^9^ 

10  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.  And  I  heard  a  loud**  voice 
saying  in  heaven,**  Now  is  come**  salvation,  and  strength,**  and 
the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  *'  of  his  Christ :  for  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,**  which  accused  *•  them 

•  sign  •  arrayed       ^    •  was  *  and  she  crieth  out  *  in  pain 

•  sign  '  and  upon  his  heads  seven  diadems  •  draweth 

•  about        *•  that  when  she  is  delivered  he  may  devour  her  child 
**  And  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  of  man's  sex, 

"  who  as  a  shepherd  is  to  tend  all  the     *»  sceptre    "  unto    "  may  nourish 
^*  fell  out  *'  making  war  "  with         ^'  made  war        *•  the 

'^  he  that  is  called        *<  he  that  deceiveth  the  whole  inhabited  world 
••  great         **  in  heaven  saying  **  add  the    *•  the  power 

■'  authority  *•  out  ••  who  accuseth 
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1 1  *"  before  our  God  day  and  night  And  they  overcame  him  by  •• 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  "  the  word  of  their  testimony ; 

12  and  they  'loved  not  their  lives'*  unto  the"  death.  Therefore 
rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  *  dwell "  in  them.  Woe  to  the 
inhabiters  of*  the"  earth  and  of"  the  sea!  for*'  the  devil 
is  come   down  unto   you,  having   great   wrath,  because  he" 

13  knoweth"  that  he  hath  but  a  "short  time.  And  when  the 
dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  *"  the  earth,  he  ^  persecuted 

14  the  woman  which  brought  forth  the  man  child}^  And  to  the 
woman  were  given  two**  wings  of  a"  great  "' eagle,  that  she 
might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is 
nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face 

15  of  the  serpent  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water 
as  a  "^  flood  **  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be 

16  carried  away  of  the  flood.**  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman, 
and  the  earth  'opened  her  mouth,  and  'swallowed  up  the 

17  flood**  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.  And  the 
dragon  was  wroth**  with**  the  woman,  and  went*'  to  make 
war  with  the  'remnant**  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  com- 

^^^^mandments  of  God,  and  have**  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ** 
XIII.  I  A.  And  I**  stood'*  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
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Contents.  The  third  Woe,  or  the  seventh 
Trumpet,  came  to  an  end  with  chap.  xi.  ;  and,  as 
the  seven  Trumpets  followed  immediately  after 
the  seven  Seals,  we  might  now  have  expected 
that  these,  in  their  turn,  would  be  followed  by 
the  seven  Bowls.  The  pouring  out  of  these 
Bowls,  however,  does  not  be^  until  we  reach 
chap.  XV.  Three  chapters  intervene ;  and  it 
becomes  both  important  and  difficult  to  fix  their 
place  in  the  articulation  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
whole.  The  inquiry  is  rendered  more  difficult 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  by  the  fact 
that  chap.  xii.  seems  distinctly  to  take  us  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  Can  it  be,  then,  that  hitherto  we  have 
witnessed  only  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  that  the  Christian  Church  is  now  to  be 
brought  before  us  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the 
Gentile  mission?  The  supposition  is  plausible, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  accept  it  The  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  thus  divided  by  St  John  into 
two  parts.  He  takes  his  figures,  indeed,  at  one 
moment  from  Judaism,  at  another  from  Gentil- 
ism,  but  it  is  always  one  Church  that  he  has  in 
view,  in  which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 
The  enemies  of  the  Church,  again,  described  in 
chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  her 
Gentile  branch,  but  are  equally  hostile  to  all 
believers  from  \.  hatever  quarter  they  come.  The 
course  of  events,  too,  under  the  seven  Bowls  is  so 


strictly  parallel,  though  at  the  same  time  climactic^ 
to  that  under  the  seven  Trumpets,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  the  former  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  series  of  visions  directed  to  the  same 
object  and  filled  with  substantially  the  same 
meaning.  How  then  explain  this  long  intercalary 
portion  of  three  chapters?  The  key  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  chap.  xv.  i,  '  Seven  plagues, 
which  are  the  last,  for  m  them  is  finished  the 
wrath  of  God.*  We  are  on  the  verge  of  the  seven 
final  and  most  disastrous  plagues.  The  moment 
is  thus  far  more  critical  than  any  at  which  we 
have  previously  stood.  The  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  are  now  to  be  fully  accomplished.  The 
whole  mystery  of  His  dealings  with  a  sinful 
world  to  which  He  has  offered  salvation  is  about 
to  end.  No  place,  therefore,  could  be  more  suit- 
able than  the  present  for  once  more  gathering 
together  the  main  elements  df  the  conflict  and  the 
main  features  of  the  result. 

llie  first  object  of  the  Seer  b  to  give  us  a  full 
and  correct  idea  of  the  three  great  enemies  of  the 
people  of  God.  Of  these  the  earliest  and  chief 
is  the  Dragon;  and  to  make  us  acquainted  at 
once  with  his  power  and  with  his  weakness  is  the 
aim  of  chap.  xii.  The  chapter  obviously  divides 
itself  into  three  pans  or  scenes,  the  relation  of 
which  to  one  another  will  come  before  us  in  the 
course  ot  exposition. 

Ver.  I.  And  there  appeared  a  great  lign  In 
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heaven.  The  '  sign  *  consists  of  three  particnlars, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  again  divided  into  three 
parts,  mention  of  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  this  verse,  a  woman  anayed  with  the  ton, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  npon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  staza.  The  immense 
body  of  light  constituting  the  sun  is  her  garment. 
The  moon,  the  second  of  the  light-giving  bodies 
of  heaven,  b  under  her  feet,  yet  certainly  not  in 
token  of  subjection, — ^an  idea  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  position  immediately  afterwards 
assigned  to  the  twelve  stars.  Nor  does  it  seem 
possible  to  behold  in  '  the  moon '  a  representation 
of  the  Law,  or  of  the  legal  Israel,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church  is 
founded  not  on  the  Law  but  on  Christ  ( i  Cor. 
iii.  II).  In  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  we 
must  take  sun,  moon,  and  stars  together;  and, 
when  we  do  so,  the  idea  appears  to  be  that  the 
woman  is  completely  enveloped  in  light.  This  is 
not  secured  by  the  simple  mention  of  the  sun  as 
her  garment,  for  that  only  wraps  her  body  round 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  The  other  bodies 
of  light  which  shine  in  heaven  are  therefore  called 
into  requisition.  By  means  of  them  she  has  light 
around,  beneath,  and  above  her.  The  stars  are 
not  set  as  jewels  in  her  crown.  They  are  her 
crown,  a  crown  of  victory.  The  woman  is  a 
conqueror,  and  twelve  is  the  number  of  the 
Church.  (For  the  whole  description  comp.  Song 
of  Solomon  vi.  lo;  Rev.  i.  i6,  xxL  12,  14.) 

Ver.  2.  And  she  waa  with  child.  These  words 
form  the  second  particular  of  the  vision;  while  the 
third  represents  her  as  at  that  moment  suffering  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  and  she  crieth  oat,  travail- 
ing in  birth,  and  in  pain  to  be  delivered. 

To  the  question.  Who  is  this  woman  ?  different 
answers  have  been  given.  "We  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.  In  one  sense  or  another  she  must  be 
the  Church  of  God,  yet  not  the  mere  Jewish 
Church,  but  the  Church  in  the  largest  conception 
that  we  can  form  of  it,  as  first  indeed  planted  in 
Israel  but  afterwards  extended  to  all  nations. 
More  will  have  to  be  said  upon  this  point  imme- 
diately. In  the  meantime,  if  it  be  objected  that 
Christ  bears  the  Church,  not  the  Church  Christ, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  Christ  may  truly  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Church.  He  is  the  flower  of  the  Chosen 
Family,  as  concerning  the  flesh  He  comes  of 
Israel.  So  much  is  He  one  with  His  people  that 
even  His  conception  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
and  His  birth  of  a  virgin  (who  had  no  power  of 
her  own  to  produce  Him)  have  their  counterpart 
in  them.  They  are  born  of  the  Spirit :  they  are 
the  many  children  of  a  mother  who  was  barren 
(Gal.  iv.  27).  The  Church,  therefore,  may  properly 
be  described  by  images  taken  from  the  history  of 
Christ's  own  mother  and  of  His  own  nativity. 

Ver.  3.  And  there  appeared  another  sign  in 
heaven.  In  every  respect  this  second  sign  is  the 
counterpart  or  opposite  of  the  first ;  and,  like  it. 
It  IS  described  in  three  particulars.  The  first  has 
A^A^  to  i*»e  object  seen.— And  behold  a  great 
red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  npon  his  heads  seven  diadems.  The 
dragon  is  'great'  in  power.  He  is  'red 'with 
the  colour  of  blood  because  he  kills  men  (chap, 
hll  .^J  '  J?*"".^*"-  '♦4;  I  John  ui.  12).  He 
which  fJ^^H-^^^ffu^"^  ^^^  »»^'"^'*  *  fi«»re  by 
of  thl  J"l!f^'^  ^  ?  ^^  ^^"  ^^  the  kingdoms 
Of  thM  world  as  weU  as  the  force  with  whfch  he 


rules  them.  The  'diadems,*  it  may  be  farther 
noticed,  are  not  crowns  like  that  of  the  woooiuu 
They  are  rather  bands  or  fillets  round  the  head. 
Even  in  the  greatest  lustre  of  his  might  the  dragno 
b  not  a  conqueror. 

Ver.  4.  Hjs  taO  dxaweth  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  tb» 
earth.  The  second  particular  thus  mentioned  of 
the  dragon  has  relation  to  what  he  does,  and  is  in 
contrast  with  what  had  been  said  of  the  woman 
when  we  were  told  that  she  *was  with  childL* 
The  present  tense  of  the  first  half  of  the  sentence 
shows  that  the  words  describe  a  characteristic  of 
the  dragon,  an  element  of  his  nature,  and  not 
something  that  happened  at  the  moment.  The 
woman  was  pregnant  with  life,  the  dragon  can  do 
nothing  but  destroy.  Mention  has  b^  so  fre- 
quently made  of  a  '  third  part'  of  things  (chaps, 
viii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  ix.  15,  18)  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  meeting  it  again,  and  all  that  it 
seems  possible  to  say  is  that  the  proportion  is  not 
to  be  too  literallj  interpreted.  Enough  that  it 
designates  ereat  mfluence  for  evil,  yet  influence 
restrained  by  a  power  mightier  than  its  own. 
The  second  half  of  the  sentence  b  founded  upon 
Dan.  viii.  10,  and  the  allusion  in  the  mention  of 
'stars'  b  to  powers  originally  heavenly.  Against 
men  who  are  made  to  shine  as  stars  in  the 
heavenly  firmament  the  dragon  can  do  nothing. 
They  have  rather  trampled  him  beneath  their  feet 
and  gained  over  him  an  everlasting  victory.  The 
'stars  of  heaven'  spoken  of  can  only  be  those 
angels  of  whom  it  b  elsewhere  said  that  they 
'kept  not  their  first  estate'  (Jude,  ver.  6).  In 
t!ib  particular  the  work  of  the  dragon  b  again 
presented  to  us  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of 
the  woman — 

'  She  niaes  mortals  to  the  sldes^ 
He  draws  the  angels  down.' 

And  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which 
was  about  to  be  delivered  that,  when  she  ia 
delivered,  he  may  devour  her  diild.  In  these 
words  we  have  the  dragon  doing  what  Pharaoh 
did  to  Israel  (Ex.  i.  15-22),  and  again  and  again 
in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  Pharaoh  b  spoken  of 
as  the  dragon  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  13 ;  Isa.  xxviL  i,  ti.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3).  Nor  is  it  without  interest  in  this 
connection  to  remember  that  Pharaoh's  crown 
was  wreathed  with  a  dragon  (the  asp  or  serpent  cl 
^sypO*  *^<1  that  just  as  the  eagle  was  the  ensign 
of  Rome  so  the  dragon  was  that  of  EgypL  Hence 
the  significance  of  Moses'  rod  beii^  turned  into  a 
serpent.  It  b  worth  while  to  notice,  too,  bow 
entirely  the  imagery  agrees  with  the  record  of  the 
infancy  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (comp. 
especially  Matt.  ii.  13,  15).  The  motive  alike  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  Herod  was  envy,  Satan's  motive. 
In  this  verse  also  the  dragon  b  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  woman.  She  b  to  bear  a  living  child  : 
he  would  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  was  bom. 

Ver.  5.  The  birth  takes  place.  The  woman  b 
delivered  of  a  son,  of  man's  sex.  The  last 
expression  b  remarkable.  In  the  Authorised 
Version  we  read  simply  of  'a  man  child,'  in  the 
Revised  of  •a  son,  a  man  child.*  We  have  given 
another  rendering  in  the  hope  of  thereby  bring* 
ing  out  the  force  which  in  the  original  obviously 
belongs  to  the  words.  The  object  is  not  simply  to 
tell  us  that  the  '  son '  is  a  male,  which  as  a  son  he 
must  be,  but  to  impress  upon  us  the  thought  of  his 
manhood,  power,  and  force.  He  b  already  more 
than  a  child ;  the  properties  of  manhood  belong 
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to  Him  from  His  birth  (comp.  John  zvL  ai  and 
note  there).— The  function  of  this  Son  b  M  a 
•hepherd  to  t«nd  all  the  nationa  with  a  loeptre 
of  iron.  He  is  to  subdue  and  rule  the  hostile 
world  (chap.  ii.  27);  and  He  is  canght  np  nnto 
God  and  unto  hia  throne  not  merely  that  He 
may  be  safe  there,  but  that  with  Divine  power 
He  may  destroy  him  who  would  have  destroyed 
Himself  (chap.  iii.  21).  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  this  power  is  not  said  to  be  as  yet 
actnally  exercised  by  the  'son.'  It  belongs  to 
Him,  and  it  shall  be  exercised  in  due  season. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilder* 
neaa,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  Ood, 
that  they  may  nonrish  her  there  a  thonaand, 
two  hundred,  and  threeacore  days.  The 
fortunes  of  the  woman's  child  having  been 
described,  we  are  now  informed  of  her  own. 
The  flight  of  Elijah  into  the  wilderness,  perhaps 
even  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  there,  is  present 
to  the  writer's  mind  ;  and  the  words  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  the  Church  during  her 
whole  pilgrimage  state  in  the  present  world. 

Thus  closes  the  first  scene  of  the  chapter,  and 
we  have  now  to  ask  as  to  its  meaning.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  key  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
opening  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (chap.  i. 
i-5)t  the  parallelism  ot  which  to  the  present 
passage  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  We  have 
the  same  contrasts  as  those  there  presented, — 
light,  darkness,  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  the 
darkness  trying  to  prevail  against  the  light,  but 
not  overcoming  it  (see  note  on  John  i.  5).  Here 
also,  as  there,  nothing  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the 
darkness.     We  read  only  that  it  exists. 

If  these  observations  be  correct  we  can  now 
understand  the  scene.  It  is  not  interrupted  at 
ver.  7,  in  order  that  the  war  in  heaven  may  be 
described,  and  again  resumed  at  ver.  13.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  scenes 
contained  in  vers  1-6  and  vers.  13-17,  and  the 
difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  first  b  ideal, 
the  second  actual.  Strictly  speaking,  the  woman 
in  vers.  1-6  is  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian 
Church.  She  is  light  from  Him  '  who  is  light, 
and  with  whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,'  light 
which  had  been  always  shining  before  it  was 
partially  embodied  either  in  the  Church  of  the 
old  or  the  new  covenant  Her  actual  conflict 
with  the  darkness  has  not  begun.  We  behold 
her  in  her  own  elorions  existence,  and  It  is  enough 
to  dwell  upon  the  potencies  that  are  in  her  as  '  a 
light  of  man.'  In  like  manner  the  dragon  is  not 
yet  to  be  identified  with  the  devil  or  Satan. 
That  identification  does  not  take  place  till  we 
reach  ver.  9.  The  former  differs  from  the  latter 
as  the  abstract  and  ideal  power  of  evil  differs  from 
evil  in  the  concrete.  As  the  woman  is  ideal 
light,  light  before  it  appears  in  the  Church  upon 
earth,  so  the  dragon  is  ideal  darkness,  the  power 
of  sin  before  it  bqgins  its  deadly  warfare  against 
the  children  of  God.  Thus  also  we  learn  what 
is  intended  by  the  son  who  is  bom  to  the  woman. 
He  is  not  the  Son  actually  incarnate  but  the 
ideally  incarnate  Son,  *  the  true  light,  which 
lighteih  every  man,  coming  into  the  world' 
(John  i.  9).  More  difficulty  may  be  felt  in 
answering  the  question,  whether,  along  with  the 
Son  Himself,  we  are  to  see  in  thb  '  son,  of  man's 
sex, '  the  true  members  of  Chrbt's  Body.  Ideally, 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  to  do  so.  All  com- 
mentators allow  that  in  the  son's  being  '  caught 
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np  nnto  God  and  nnto  His  throne '  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  ascension  and  glorification  of  our 
Lord.  But,  if  so,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
separate  between  the  risen,  ascended,  and  glorified 
Lord  and  those  who  are  in  Him  thus  risen, 
ascended,  and  glorified.  In  a  note  on  John  xvi. 
21  we  have  called  attention  to  the  use  of'^the  word 
'  man '  instead  of  child  in  that  verse,  as  showing 
that  we  are  there  invited  to  behold  the  new  birth 
of  regenerated  humanity,  that  new  life  in  a  risen 
Saviour  with  which  the  Church  springs  into 
being.  The  thought  thus  presented  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  meets  us  again  in  this  vision  of  the  Seer. 
Christ's  true  people  as  well  as  Himself  are  made 
to  sit  down  with  Him  in  His  throne,  even  as  He 
sat  down  with  His  Father  in  His  throne  (chap. 
iil  21}.  They  not  less  than  their  Lord  tend  as 
a  shepherd  the  nations  with  a  sceptre  of  iron, 
even  as  He  received  of  His  Father  (chap.  ii.  26, 
27).  We  cannot  separate  Him  from  them  or 
them  from  Him.  Everything  then  in  these 
verses  is  anticipatory  or  ideal.  The  forces  are 
on  the  field.  We  see  light  and  darkness,  their 
natural  antagonism  to  each  other,  the  fierce 
enmity  of  the  darkness  against  the  light,  the 
apparent  success  but  real  defeat  of  the  darkness, 
the  apparent  quenching  but  real  triumph  of  the 
light  God's  eternal  plan  is  before  us.  We  have 
a  'pattern'  like  that  'showed  to  Moses  in  the 
mount'  (comp.  chap.  iv.  11). 

Vers.  7-9.  With  the  words  of  ver.  7  the  second 
scene  of  the  chapter  opens,  and  the  transition 
from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  begins.  As  the  first 
scene,  too,  corresponded  to  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (vers.  1-5),  so 
this  scene  corresponds  to  its  second  luiragraph 
(vers.  6-13).  It  IS  not  enough  that  the  light  shall 
withstand  the  darkness.  It  has  also  to  assault 
and  overcome  it.  Hence  it  is  that  Midiael  and 
his  angels  are  the  first  to  move ;  and  hence  in  all 
probability  the  remarkable  grammatical  con- 
struction of  ver.  7  in  the  original, — a  construction 
which  seems  intended  to  bring  out  this  thought 

The  war  opens  in  heaven.  No  explanation  is 
afforded  of  our  -finding  evil  there ;  nor  is  there 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  evil  in  heaven 
than  in  admitting  its  existence  upon  earth.  All 
things  are  primarily  good  and  pure  and  holy. 
Such  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  existence ;  but 
this  idea  is  disturbed  by  sin.  The  good  is  not 
perfectly  unmixed ;  and,  without  knowing  how 
the  evil  nri^nated,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  It  exists.  Traces  of  the  same  teaching 
as  that  found  here  are  to  he  seen  in  i  Kings  xxii. ; 
Job  i.,  ii. ;  Zech.  iii.  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
of  which  this  whole  scene  is  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, 'I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven '  (Luke  x.  18).  The  war  begun  is 
conducted  on  the  one  side  by  Michael  kSSL  his 
angela,  on  the  other  by  the  dimgon  and  hia 
angela.  The  mention  of  Michael  is  taken  from 
Dan.  X.  13,  21,  xiL  i  ;  comp.  Jude  9.  He  is 
certainly  not  Jesus  Himself,  nor  is  he  merely  a 
created  angel  to  whose  guardianship  the  Church 
is  committed.  He  is  rather  an  expression  of 
Jesus,  an  aspect  (if  we  mav  so  speak),  a  repre- 
sentation, of  the  Divine  good  embodied  in  Him  ; 
and  His  angels  are  the  varied  agencies  belonging 
to  that  good  and  executing  its  designs. — The 
'dragon  b  next  more  completely  identified  by 
a  description  consbting  <^  three  particulars. 
First,  he  b  the  old  lexpaiit^  a  reference  to  the 
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histoiT  of  the  falL  Secondly,  be  is  be  fbftt  it 
oalled  the  devil  and  Satan,  the  former  of  these 
terms  denoting  the  deceiver  (chap.  xx.  8),  the 
second  the  accuser  (ver.  lo),  of  the  saints. 
Thirdly,  he  is  he  that  deoeiveth  the  whole 
inhabited  world,  the  world  with  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  not  simply  them  that  '  dwell  upon  the 
earth.'  Not  that  he  succeeds  in  eventually 
betraying  all.  But  even  the  saints  he  endeavours 
to  deceive.  He  tempts  them  as  he  tempted  our 
Lord  in  the  wilderness. — ^When  the  war  has  been 
continued  for  a  time,  the  dragon  is  not  only 
defeated,  but  no  place  is  found  ior  him  any  more 
in  heaven.  He  waa  cast  out  into  tiie  earUi,  and 
hia  angels  were  oaat  out  with  him.  The  victory 
of  good  over  evil  is  complete.  It  may  be  well  to 
notice  that,  if  the  devil  is  thus  cast  out  of  heaven, 
out  of  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  he  must  have 
been  originally  good.  Had  he  not  been  so  he 
would  never  have  been  in  heaven,  but  would  have 
ruled  from  a  past  eternity  in  some  realm  of  his 
own. 

Vers.  IO-I2.  The  victory  thus  gained  is 
followed  by  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
which  proceeds  from  a  great  voioe  in  heaven. 
Whose  voice  this  is  we  are  not  told,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  leave  it  in  its  indefiniteness. — The 
song  is  one  of  adoring  praise  that  the  salvation, 
and  the  power,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God, 
and  the  authority  of  his  Christ,  have  been 
perfectly  established.  *  Now  is  there  judgment 
of  this  world  :  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out ; '  *  He  will  convict  the  world  con- 
cerning judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  hath  been  judged '  (John  xii.  31,  xvL  8,  11). 
— This  victory  of  the  *  brethren  *  has  been  gained 
because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  because 
of  the  word  of  their  testimony.  By  the  former 
can  only  be  understood  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed 
and  presented  before  God  on  behalf  of  His  people, 
by  the  latter  that  testimony  of  Jesus,  that  witness 
concerning  Him,  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
deliver. 

When  the  victory  has  thus  been  spoken  of  as 
gained  the  'great  voice  *  further  cries,  Sejoice  ye 
heavena,  and  ye  that  tabemaole  in  them  They 
who  thus  tabernacled  in  the  heavens  can  hardly 
be  angels ;  nor  are  they  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect  contrasted  with  the  righteous  still 
struggling  upon  earth.  The  victory  of  all  the 
righteous  is  by  this  time  supposed  to  be  complete. 
They  can  be  no  other  tnan  the  whole  re- 
deemed familv  of  God.  These  form  the  Divine 
Tabernacle,  the  place  in  which  God  rests,  as  He 
rested  of  old  in  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
(comp.  chap.  vii.  15,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  3).  Thus 
constituting  a  tabernacle  for  God,  they  may  by  an 
easy  transition  be  said  themselves  *  to  tabernacle,' 
for  the  true  idea  of  the  Tabernacle  consisted  in 
this,  that  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  God  and 
man.  I'here  is  no  thought  of  the  transitoriness 
of  a  tent,  or  of  tent  life.  While  all  the  good 
rejoice,  there  is  woe  for  the  earth  and  for  the  sea, 
that  is,  not  the  neutral  earth  or  the  ocean,  but  all 
who  are  unconnected  with  God's  kingdom  'the 
heavens.'— Because  the  devil  is  come  down  unto 
you,  having  great  wrath,  knowing  that  he 
hath  but  a  short  time.  The  consciousness  that 
It  IS  so  fills  him  with  the  rage  of  despair. 

The  second  scene  of  the  chapter  is  a  distinct 
advance  upon  the  first  We  pass  from  the  dragon 
the  ideal  representative  of  evil  to  the  devil  or 


Satan,  known  to  us  as  the  source  of  all  the  shi 
and  misery  from  which  earth  suffers.  Further, 
we  learn  why  the  Church  on  earth  has  to  contend 
with  this  great  adversary.  He  has  been  cast,  with 
his  angels,  out  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  God's  decree 
that  the  main  and  last  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  shall  be  fought  out  on  earth.  Among  men, 
not  angels,  the  plan  of  redemption  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  its  glorious  issue.  To  impress  these 
thoughts  upon  us  is  the  reason  why  the  second 
scene  of  this  chapter  has  its  place  assigned  to  it. 

Vers.  13,  14.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  evident  that  with  the  13th  verse  there  is  no 
reverting  to  the  point  which  we  had  reached  at 
ver.  6.  On  the  contrary,  another  step  is  taken 
in  advance ;  and  we  are  invited  to  behold  in 
actual  warfare  the  forces  that  in  the  first  scene 
had  been  only  ideally  described,  and  the  entrance 
of  one  of  which  into  the  world  had  been  brought 
before  us  in  the  second.  The  dragon  has  not 
been  led  to  submission  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  heaven.  He  has  rather  been 
roused  to  greater  fiiry  (ver.  12),  and  in  that  fuiy 
he  attacks  the  woman.  She  is  descnbad  as 
the  woman  which  brought  forth  the  child  of 
man's  sex,  and  is  thus  identified  with  the  woman 
of  ver.  I.  Yet  she  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
Then  ^he  was  viewed  as  the  ideal,  now  she  is 
viewed  as  the  actual  Church,  not  indeed  as  the 
Church  of  Israel,  but  as  the  Church  universal, 
the  Church  of  every  age  and  nation,  the  Church 
within  which  the  light  of  Divine  truth  shine% 
and  which  is  persecuted  by  the  devil's  darkness. 

Although,  however,  thus  persecuted  the  woman 
is  not  overcome.  The  lignt  is  safe  under  the 
care  of  God.  This  circumstance  is  set  forth  in 
the  fact  that  to  the  woman  were  given  the  two 
wings  of  the  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly 
into  the  wilderness  into  her  place.  The 
flight,  the  wilderness,  the  nourishment  afforded 
there,  and  the  flood  of  water  to  be  immediately 
spoken  of,  remind  us  so  much  of  the  flight  oif 
Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  these  events  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  description,  although,  as  usual,  they  are 
treated  with  great  freedom,  forming  only  the 
starting-point  from  which  the  Seer  proceeds  to 
the  clothing  of  his  idea.  The  eagle  is  certainly 
not  that  of  chap.  viiL  13.  Yet  the  articles 
employed  in  the  original,  which  are  not  generic, 
show  that  a  definite  eagle  is  meant.  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  eagle  of  Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut. 
xxxiL  XI  ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  7.  The  eagle  is  God 
Himself,  and  its  wings  are  His  wings.  On  these 
wings  the  woman  flies  into  the  desert,  into  her 
place,  ue.  the  place  of  ver.  6,  the  place  already 
prepared  for  her,  and  where,  though  in  the 
desert,  she  shall  be  secure.  What  is  good,  what  is 
Divine,  has  not  in  this  world  its  Canaan.  It  is 
still  in  the  wilderness,  but  it  is  preserved  there 
by  the  loving  care  of  the  Most  High. 

In  this  place  she  is  nourished.  The  reference 
is  probably  to  the  history  of  Elijah,  who  was 
nourished  first  at  the  brook  Cheritt)  and  then  at 
Zarephath  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  when 
there  was  no  rain  ;  but  it  may  be  also  to  the 
extraordinary  means  by  which  God  sustained  His 
people  in  the  wilderness,  not  by  natural  supplies 
of  food,  but  by  the  manna,  the  water,  and  the  flesh 
with  which  He  miraculously  provided  thenL— This 
is  done  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time, 
or  for  three  years  and  a  half, — the  whole  period 
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of  the  militant  condition  of  the  Church   in  a  the  immediately  following  description  of  their 

present  world.  character,  can    only  mean    that  portion   of  the 

Vers.  15,  16.  The  imagery  employed  in  these  woman's  seed  which  remained  faithful  to  its  trust. 

verses  is  difficult.     It  is  in  all  probability  taken  They  are  '  the  saints '  of  chap.  xiii.  7.     We  have 

from  the  passage  of  Israel  across  the  Red  Sea  here,  in  short,  one  of  those  anticipatory  indica- 

and  the  river  Jordan  into  the  Prombed  Land,  tions,  like  that  of  the  measuring  in  chap.  xi.  I,  of 

This  reference  is  the  more  probable  when  we  a  separation  between  the  Church  as  a  whole  and 

remember  the  language  of  David  in  Ps.  xviii.,  a  part  of  the  members,  between  the  vine  as  a 

when  at  ver.  4  he  6rst  declares  that  '  the  floods  whole    and    its    fruit  -  bearing    branches,   which 

of  ungodly  men  *  (emissaries  of  Satan,  persecutors)  prepare  us  for  the  further  manifestation  of  thb 

made    him    afraid,    and    then    at    vers.    15-17  mystery    in    later    chapters  of   the  book.     The 

compares  his  deliverance  to  the  passage  of  Israel  expression  '  the  rest  *  seems  to  correspond  to  the 

through  the  Red  Sea.    "With  this  may  be  mixed  *  remnant '  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  27, 

the  thought  of  the  historv  of  Korah    and  his  xi.  5,  and  it  is  used  in  Rev.  ii.  24  in  a  similar 

oompiuiions,  when  men  who  had  envied  Moses  sense. 

and  risen  against  him  in  a  formidable  insurrection  The  first  great  enemy  of  the  Church  has  been 

were  destroyed  by  the  earth's  opening  her  mouth  described.     One  thing  more  is  necessary  that, 

(Num.  xvi.  32).     The  symbol  is  of  Gods  pro-  ready  for  the  conflict,  he  shall  take  up  his  position 

tecting  care  of  His  people.     In  the  day  of  their  on  the  field.     Accordingly  it  is  to  be  observed 

trial  He  will  provide  for  them  a  way  of  escape.  that  the  first  clause  of  chap.  xiii.  I  ought  to  form 

Ver.    17,  and  chap.  xiii.   I  A.  Defeated  in  his  a  part  of  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  that 

purpose  the  dragon  breaks  forth  into  a  paroxysm  the  true  reading  of  the  clause  is  not  that  of  the 

of  rage.    The  important  expression  in  this  verse,  Authorised  Ver>ion  '  I  stood '  but  '  he  stood '  or 

the  rest  of  her  aeed,  isdimcult,  and  it  has  been  'took  his  stand.*    The  dragon  took  his  stand 

very  variously  interpreted.     These  interpretations  npon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  upon  the  margin  of 

it  is  impossible  to  examine,  and  it  must  suffice  to  that  'earth'  and  'sea'  in  which  he  finds  his  prey 

say  that '  the  rest  of  her  seed,'  as  appears  from  (ver.  12). 


Chapter  XIII.    ib-io. 
The  Second  great  Enemy  of  the  People  of  Gcd 

1  A  ND  I  saw  a  beast  rise*  up  out  of  the  'sea,  having  seven  *g]^*^^5 
jTV     heads  and  ten  horns,*  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns/ 

2  and  upon  his  heads  the^  ^name^  of  blasphemy.     And  the  iOuxviis. 
beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  'leopard,  and  his  feet  were  *D»a.vu  4-«. 
as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 

and  the  dragon  ''gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,'  and  great  dUMsuvw,^ 

3  authority.  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to ' 
death;   and  his.  deadly  wound'  was   'healed:   and  all  the^ciLv.fi. 

4  world'  wondered  after  the  beast  And  they  worshipped  the 
dragon  which "  gave  power "  unto  the  beast :  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  saying,  -^  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  ?  who  /  p^  odiL  s- 

5  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ?     And  there  was  given  unto  him 

a  ^ mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies;  and  power  r !>«»•▼>»•«. 
was  given   unto  him"  to  continue  *  forty  and  two  months.  *ch.xL«. 

6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  'blasphemy"  against  God,  to  ••■Thei.ii4. 
blaspheme  his   name,   and"   his   tabernacle,   and   them  that 

7  dwell "  in  heaven.    And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war 

with  the  saints,  and  to  *  overcome  them:   and  'power  was  ^^^J^";^]^-^ 

^  coming        '  ten  horns  and  seven  heads        *  diadems  ^  omit  the 

*  names         *  throne  '  as  though  it  had  been  slain  unto 

*  his  death  stroke  *  and  the  whole  earth  ^®  because  he 
^'  his  authority                     ^'  and  there  was  given  unto  him  authority 

*•  for  blasphemies  **  omit  and  *•  tabernacle 
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given  him  "  over  all "  kindreds,"  and  "  tongues,"  and  nations," 

8  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose 

names  are  "*  not  written "  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  '^^^^^ 

9  slain"  from  the  •foundation  of  the  world."     If  any  man  have  -Sk.i.4." 
10  an  ear,  let  him  hear.     He  that  leadeth  into  'captivity  shall  go  *j«r.w.«. 

into  captivity:"  he  that  killeth"  with  the  ^ sword  must  be>H«».a*5fc 
killed  with  the  sword.''     Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
the  saints. 

*•  and  there  was  given  onto  him  authoHty        *'  omif  all  "  every  tribe 

*•  Add  people  and  *•  tongue  •*  nation 

'*  every  one  whose  name  hath  not  been  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 

*'  that  hath  been  slain  '^  emit  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 

*'  If  any  one  is  for  captivity  into  captivity  he  goeth 

**  if  any  one  shall  kill  *^  with  the  sword  must  he  be  killed 


Contents.  The  twelfth  chapter  has  set  before 
OS  the  first  great  enemy  of  the  Church.  This 
chapter  intn^uces  ns  to  other  two  by  means  of 
whom  the  devil  or  Satan  carries  on  his  warfare 
against  the  truth.  The  first  is  described  in  vers. 
I-io;  the  second  in  vers.  11-17. 

Ver.  I.  A  beaat  is  seen  coming  np  out  of  the 
left.  The  word  of  the  original  translated  '  beast ' 
has  occurred  only  once  beiore  (at  chap.  vL  8),  and 
is  wholly  diflferent  from  that  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  passages,  meets  us  no  fewer  than 
seven  times  in  chap.  iv.  alone;  and  which, 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  by  the  same 
term,  ought  to  be  translated  'living  creatures.* 
The  '  living  creatures  *  are  symbolical  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  admirable,  of  idl  deep  and  tme  spiritual 
life ;  the  '  beast '  represents  whatever  is  most 
violent  and  repulsive.  It  is  not  simply  a  beast 
but  a  wild  beast,  unrestrained  in  its  fierce  and 
destructive  rage.  This  beast  is  beheld  in  the  act 
of  ascending  out  of  the  sea, — a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  next 
following  clause,  where,  according  to  the  true 
reading,  the  'horns*  are  mentioned  before  the 
'  heads,'  because  they  rise  first  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  chap.  xvii.  3,  when  the  beast 
has  risen,  the  heads  are  mentioned  first — By  the 
'sea'  we  are  not  to  understand  the  ocean  every, 
where  embracing  and  surrounding  the  land.  The 
word  has  its  usual  symbolical  sense,  and  denotes 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
ungodly.  The  beast  not  only  rules  over  them, 
it  springs  out  of  them  and  is  their  native  king. 
Although  not  expressly  stated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  beast  comes  np  from  the  sea  at  the 
call  of  the  dragon  (who  had  stationed  himself  for 
this  purpose  upon  the  shore,  chap.  xii.  18),  in 
order  to  serve  nim  and  be  his  vicegerent  among 
men.~Having  ten  horns  and  seven  heads ;  the 
same  number  of  both  as  the  dragon  had  (chap, 
xii.  3);  the  order  only,  for  the  reason  already 
spoken  of,  being  different  It  is  a  question  how 
we  are  to  think  of  the  distribution  of  the  horns. 
The  probability  seems  to  be  that  they  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  seventh  head,  for  in  Dan.  viL  7, 
which  gives  ns  the  groundwork  of  the  representa- 
tion, they  belong  to  the  fourth  beast  alone,  and  at 
chap.  xvii.  11,  12,  where  the  figure  before  us  is 
interpreted,  it  is  said  that  the  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings  receiving  their  power  along  with  the  beast 


who  bad  been  spoken  of  as  the  'e^hth.*  The 
beast  before  us  is  thus  at  no  early  stage  of  its 
progress.  In  the  true  sjurit  of  prophecy  we  are 
invited  to  behold  it  in  its  final  and  completed 
form. — And  upon  his  horns  ten  diadem^ 
emblems  of  royalty.  Comp.  chap.  xvii.  12  'the 
ten  horns  are  ten  kings,'  and  chap.  xix.  12  where 
'  He  who  is  described  as  '  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords '  has  npon  His  head  '  many  diadems,' 
'  tokens  of  the  many  royalties — of  earth,  of  heaven, 
and  of  hell  (Phil.  ii.  10)— which  are  His'  (Trench, 
Syft.  L  p.  92).— And  npon  his  heads  names  of 
blasphemy.  No  indication  is  given  what  the 
names  were.  The  ftict,  however,  that  they  were 
upon  the  heads  is  important,  for  there  can  Le 
little  doubt  that  we  have  in  this  a  mocking 
caricature  of  the  name  borne  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  high  priest,  and  transferred  in  this  book  to 
Christ's  faithful  people  (comp.  chaps,  ii.  17, 
vii.  3,  xiv.  I). 

Ver.  2.  The  description  of  the  'beast*  is  con- 
tinued. The  three  animals,  the  leopard,  the  hear, 
and  the  lion,  some  of  whose  parts  it  possessed, 
are  the  first  three  '  great  beasts '  of  Dan.  viL  4-6, 
although  they  are  here  introduced  in  a  difierent 
order,  and  are  combined  into  one.  The  (qualities 
represented  are  the  most  offensive  of  their  kind, 
the  swift  cruel  spring, of  the  leopard,  the  brutish 
relentlessness  of  the  bear,  and  the  devourii^ 
power  of  the  Hon.— And  the  dragon  gave  him  his 
power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  authority. 
Three  things  are  mentioned ;  first,  the  power 
itself;  secondly,  the  position  from  which  it  is 
exercised  ;  and  thirdly,  the  right  to  use  it  They 
are  the  things  which  Christ  £ul  been  offered  by 
the  dragon,  but  which  He  had  refused  (Matt  iv.  9JI 
They  are  now  accepted  by  the  beast  at  the  expense 
of  becoming  the  dragon's  slave  and  sharing  its  fate. 
It  is  probable  that  St.  John  has  the  Temptation  in 
the  wilderness  as  described  by  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists in  his  eye. 

The  question  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
first  beast  has  perplexed  inquirers,  and  very  various 
opinions  in  r^rd  to  it  have  been  entertained. 
There  is  indeed  an  almost  general  a^eement  that 
it  is  a  symbol  of  worldly  antichnstian  power. 
But  by  some  this  power  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
heathen  Rome,  in  which  case  the  seven  heads 
become  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome  was 
built,  or  seven  of  its  emperors.     Others  add  the 
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idea  of  Papal  to  that  of  heathen  Rome,  in  which 
case  the  seven  heads  become  seven  forms  of 
Roman  government — Kings,  Consuls,  Decemvirs, 
Tribunes,  Dictators,  Emperors,  Popes:  while 
others  again  understand  by  the  seven  heads  seven 
kingdoms  which,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
Chnstian  history,  oppress  and  persecute  the 
Church  of  God, — the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Medo- Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  together 
"w^ith  the  Germanic-Sclavonic  kingdoms  by  which 
the  downfall  of  Rome  was  follow^.  The  point  is 
of  great  importance,  especially  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  chap.  xvii. ;  and  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made  : — 

I.  The  numbers  seven  and  ten  must,  as  else- 
iwhere,  be  ret^arded  as  symbolical,  as  expressing 
the  idea  of  fulness  or  completeness  rather  than 
the  mere  value  belonging  to  them  in  the  numerical 
scale.  "We  are  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  make 
an  arbitrary  selection  from  the  worldly  powers  op- 
posed to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  use  it  as  simply 
illusUrative  of  the  nature  of  these  powers  in  general. 
Our  selection,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  in 
sach  a  manner  that  it  shall  embody  the  idea  of 
€0mpletetuss,  2.  The  rule  symbolized  by  the 
power  of  the  beast  must  be  a  rule  over  the  whole 
world.  The  dragon  of  chap.  xii.  rules  it  all,  and 
not  merely  a  part  of  it  (chap.  xii.  9) :  his  vicegerent 
the  beast  must  do  the  same.  We  learn  from 
▼er.  7  of  this  chapter,  and  from  its  fourfold  division 
of  '  tribe  and  people  and  tongue  and  nation,' 
that  he  actually  does  so.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
loo,  that  the  description  given  us  of  the  power  of 
the  beast  is  a  mockii^  caricature  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  His  rule  is  universal.  3.  The  objects 
represented  by  the  heads  of  the  beast  must  be 
kingdoms^  not  personal  kings  like  the  Emperors  of 
Rome.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  '  kings ' 
is  used  both  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  compel  us  to  think  of  personality  (comp.  Dan. 
▼ii.  17,  23 ;  Rev.  xvii.  2,  xviii.  3),  and  the  seven 
heads  are  said  in  chap.  xvii.  10  to  be'  seven 
*  kings. '  Apart  from  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
DO  seven  Emperors  of  Rome  can  be  a  fitting 
representation  of  the  whole  world-power.  They 
might  represent  the  power  of  Rome,  but  that  is 
not  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  with 
which  we  deal.  4.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  seven  heads  must  severally  and  individually 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  Church  of  God,  for 
it  b  in  relation  to  that  Church  that  the  beast  is 
viewed ;  but  no  seven  Emperors  of  Rome  did  so. 
They  were  not  all  persecutors :  under  some  of 
them  the  Church  enjoyed  peace.  5.  We  may 
conclude  from  analogy  that  the  objects,  whatever 
they  may  be,  Iving  at  the  bottom  of  the  series 
of  seven  are  taken  either  from  what  was  before 
the  Seer  at  the  moment,  or  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past.  6.  Hut,  if  so,  chap.  xvii.  10 
at  once  affords  us  the  point  from  which  to  start 
There  we  are  informed  that  five  are  fallen  and 
*one  is,'  Le,  *  is  *  at  the  time  when  St.  John  lived 
and  wrote.  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  Roman 
power ;  and,  counting  backwards  from  it,  we  have 
the  Greek,  the  Medo- Persian,  and  the  Chaldean 
for  three  of  the  five.  The  two  earlier,  still 
counting  backvrards,  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Egyptian.  These  two  last-mentioned  powers  are 
often  named  together  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
enemies  of  God*s  people,  '  I  will  bring  them  again 
also  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  gather  them 
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out  of  Assyria '  (Zech.  x.  10) ;  '  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  they  shall  come 
which  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  land  of  As^iyria, 
and  the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem ' 
(Isa.  xxvii.  13).  We  have  thus  six  of  the  'heads,' 
— Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldsea,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome, — ^all  of  which  had  successively  been 
opponents  and  persecutors  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  seventh,  resolvable  into  the  ten  horns,  is  no 
one  definite  kingdom.  It  had  not  yet  arisen :  but 
St.  John  saw  that  the  wicked  Roman  Empire 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  that  it  would  be 
dissolved  in  other  and  final  world-powers  repre- 
sented in  their  totality  by  the  number  ten.  The 
'  beast '  before  us  is  thus  the  symbol  of  the  world- 
power  in  its  absoluteness  and  universality.  Yet 
It  is  not  identical  with  the  world-power  in  any  one 
of  its  seven  single  and  successive  forms.  It  is 
rather  the  essence  of  that  power  as  it  appears  to  a 
certain  extent  in  each  form.  In  this  respect  it  is 
really  the  'Little  Horn'  of  Dan.  viL  8,  before  which 
*  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,'  in  order  that  it  might  take  their  place. 
This  characteristic,  however,  is  not  yet  brought 
out;  it  will  meet  us  in  chap.  xvii.  11.  Finally, 
we  may  remark  that,  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
Rome  enters  into  the  description,  it  can  only  be 
that  of  Pagan,  not  Christian,  Rome.  Even  in  her 
darkest  da3rs  Christian  Rome  could  not  have  been 
fitly  represented  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast 

Ver.  X,  And  I  saw  one  of  hia  heads  as  ihongh 
it  had  been  slain  nnto  death ;  and  his  death- 
stroke  was  healed.  The  rendering  alike  in  the 
Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  of  th^  Greek 
word  which  we  have  translated  '  slain '  (in  the  one 
'wounded,' in  the  other  'smitten')  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  and  objectionable.  The  word  occurs 
eight  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  seven  of  these  it 
must  be  translated  'slain,'  or  'slaughtered,'  or 
'killed.'  How  can  it  be  otherwise  translated 
here  ?  The  statement  in  the  verse  is  the  counter- 
part of  that  in  chap.  v.  6,  where  we  read  of  the 
'  Lamb  as  though  it  had  been  slaughtered.'  In 
both  cases  there  had  been  actual  death,  although 
in  both  there  had  also  been  a  revival,  a  resurrec- 
tion, to  life.  The  one  is  a  mocking  counterpart 
of  the  other.  The  Seer  does  not  tell  us  to  which 
of  the  seven  heads  he  specially  refers,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  words  now  used  by  him  with 
those  of  chap.  xvii.  8-1 1  seems  clearly  to  show 
that  the  sixth  head,  or  the  Roman  power,  was  in 
his  eye. 

The  language  before  us,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
thus  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  entertained 
by  so  many  in  modern  times,  that  the  sixth  head, 
instead  of  being  the  Roman  power  in  general,  is 
the  Emperor  Nero  himself,  regarding  whom  the 
rumour  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  that  after 
his  death  he  would  return  to  life  and  revive 
all  the  horrors  of  his  former  reign.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  such  a  rumour  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  wrote. 
The  thought  would  seem  rather  to  have  arisen 
long  afterwards,  when  the  misinterpretation  of 
this  passage  gave  it  birth.  Even  Renan  admits 
that  'the  general  opinion  was  that  the  monster 
(Nero),  healed  by  a  Satanic  power,  kept  him- 
self concealed  somewhere  and  would  return' 
{VAntechrist^  p.  350).  The  form  which  the  belief 
assumed  was  not  that  Nero  had  died,  but  that 
he  had  hidden  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Parthia, 
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from  which  he  would  come  agun  to  strike  terror 
into  the  world.  This  being  the  case,  there  are  at 
least  two  important  points  on  which  the  statement 
of  the  passage  before  us  is  directly  at  variance 
with  that  rumonr.  In  the  first  place,  the  head  of 
the  beast  spoken  of  had  not  simply  disappeared 
from  view  :  it  had  been  actually  slain.  A  death- 
stroke  had  been  inflicted.  It  had  died  as  really 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  had  died  on  Calvary,  and  the 
Seer  saw  that  it  had  done  sa  The  words  '  as 
though'  before  'it  had  been  slain'  no  more 
imply  that  there  had  not  been  a  real  death  than 
they  imply  thb  in  chap.  v.  6,  where  they  are  used 
of  the  slain  Lamb.  In  the  second  place,  this 
head  was  not  to  revive  at  some  future  day.  It 
had  already  revived,  and  its  death-stroke  had  been 
already  healed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  thestor^ 
of  Nero's  disappearance  and  reappearance  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  the  passage  before  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  prevalent  rumour 
was  that  that  monster  of  iniquity  had  both  died 
and  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  neither  particular 
was  embraced  by  it  What  is  spoken  of  is  the 
world-power  in  the  form  of  its  sixth  head.  That 
power  received  a  mortal  stroke  by  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  world  was  then  ideally  and  really 
overcome.  It  revived,  and  resumed  its  working. 
—And  the  whole  earth  wondered  after  the 
beast  The  words  '  the  whole  earth '  cannot  be 
understood  to  mean  only  the  Roman  people. 
They  must  be  allowed  their  full  force,  and  thus 
they  afford  a  further  proof  that  in  the  *  beast '  we 
have  a  representative  of  the  general  world-power. 
See  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Nero  hypothesis  m 
note  on  ver.  i8. 

Ver.  4.  This  verse  contains  a  parody  of  the 
ascriptions  of  praise  given  to  the  true  God  in 
many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xL  x8, 
25,  xlvi.  5  ;  Ps.  cxiii.  5,  etc).  If  the  words 
apply  to  Nero  they  must  apply  to  Nero  redux^  for 
it  IS  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  showing  that  it 
is  to  the  beast  as  healed^  and  not  before  it  was 
siain,  that  the  song  is  raised  (comp.  especially 
chap.  xvii.  8).  But  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  homage  of  this  kind  was  paid  even 
to  the  thought  of  the  resuscitated  tyrant  The 
acclamations  with  which  he  had  been  received  by 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  when  he  returned  from 
Campania  his  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
murdered  mother,  belong  to  a  period  before  his 
death,  and  afford  no  indication  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  was  regarded  after  that  event.  It  is 
true  that  some  even  then  cherished  his  memory 
and  decked  his  tomb  with  flowers.  But,  as 
invariably  happens  when  a  tyrant  dies,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  masses  underwent  an  immediate  and 
profound    revulsion.       Suetonius    tells   us    that 


'  the  public  joy  was  so  great  upon  the  occaaon 
that  the  people  ran  np  and  down  with  caps  opoQ 
their  heads^  {Nero^  chap.  57).  Horror  rather 
than  admiration  filled  their  breasts. 

Ver.  5.  And  there  was  giren  him  a  month 
speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies.  This 
is  the  first  of  three  things  spoken  of  (vers.  5-7)  as 
*  given,'  Le.  given  by  God  to  whom  in  its  utmost 
might  the  beast  is  subject  The  desmptioD  is 
taken  from  Dan.  viL  8,  20,  25,  where  similar 
language  is  used  of  the  'Little  Horn.'  The 
second  thing  '  given '  is  anthority  to  work  forty 
and  two  montha.  For  the  time  here  specified  see 
on  chap.  xi.  2. 

Ver.  6.  In  this  verse  the  blasphemies  of  ver.  5 
are  more  particularly  described. 

Ver.  7.  The  third  thing  is  'given;'  and  the 
authority  is  universal,  the  whole  world  being 
marked  out  by  the  four  departments  into  whidi  it 
is  divided. 

Ver.  8.  And  aU  that  dwell  npon  the  earth 
shall  worship  him.  These  dwellers  upon  the 
earth  are  in  contrast  with  those  who  '  tabernacle 
in  heaven. '  They  are  the  ungodly  as  distinguished 
firom  the  godly  ;  and  again  they  are  not  confined 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  but  include  all  who  any- 
where worship  the  beast. — Every  one  whose  name 
hath  not  been  written  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  lamb  that 
hath  been  slain.  The  plural  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse,  'all,'  passes  into  the  singular  of  the 
second  clause,  those  referred  to  being  now  looked 
at  individually  (comp.  John  xviL  x,  vL  37). — The 
connection  of  the  last  clau.se  is  doubtful.  It  may 
be  joined,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the 
'  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain ; '  but  chap.  xvii.  8 
seems  to  determine  in  favour  of  connecting  it  with 
the  word  '  written.'  Besides  which,  the  clause  is 
less  appropriate  to  the  slaymg  of  the  Lamb,  on  ocT 
which  took  place  in  rime,  than  to  those  counsds 
of  the  Almighty  which  are  from  eternity. 

Ver.  9  contains  a  solemn  call  to  listen,  and  is 
best  connected  with  what  follows. 

Ver.  10.  If  any  one  is  for  captivity,  into 
captivity  he  goeth :  if  any  one  shall  kill  with 
the  sword,  with  the  sword  must  he  be  killed. 
In  a  climax  of  two  clauses  consolation  b  afforded 
to  the  righteous  amidst  all  their  trials.  There  is  a 
Ux  talionis  in  the  dealings  of  God.  They  who 
lead  His  people  into  captivity,  they  who  kill  them 
with  the  sword,  shall  experience  a  similar  fate. — 
Here  is  the  patlenoe  and  the  faith  of  the  saintiw 
For  surely  there  is  enough  to  nerve  our  patience 
and  to  stimulate  our  faith  in  the  thought  that 
'God  judgeth  in  the  earth,'  and  that  it  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  Him  '  to  recompense  tribola* 
tion '  to  them  that  trouble  His  people. 
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Chapter  XIII.    11-18. 
The  Third  great  Enemy  of  the  People  of  God, 
ND  I  beheld  *  another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth  ; 


"A 


and  he  had  'two  horns  like  a  *lamb,  and  he  ^ spake  as  J^J*-^ 

12  a  dragon.     And  he  exerciseth  all  the  power'  of  the  first  beast  ^Matva.15. 
before  him,  and   causeth'  the  earth   and   them  which  dwell 
therein  to  worship  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly*  wound*  was 

13  healed.     And  he  doeth  great  ** wonders,*  so'  that  he  maketh*  ''JrhS^lL't' 
'fire  come*  down  from"  heaven  on"  the  earth  in  the  sight  'J^^\* 

14  of  men,"  and  "  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the    »^«"- 
means  of^^  those  miracles*  which  he  had  power**  to  do  in  the 
sight  of **  the  beast;  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 

that  they  should  make  an  -^  image  to  the  beast,  which  had  the  ^^^^}^ 

15  wound  by  a  sword,"  and  did  live.**     And  he  had  power**  to    Heb.  i.  3. 
give  life  **  unto  the  image  of  the  beast,  that  the  image  of  the 

beast  should  both  speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  would  ** 

16  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast  should  be  killed.  And  he 
causeth  all,  both  ••  small  and  "  great,  rich  and  poor,**  free  and 
bond,"  to  receive  **  a  *"  mark  in  *'  their  right  hand,  or  in  '*  their  ^^p-  <*•  **'• 

17  foreheads :■•  and**  that  no  man**  might**  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had**  the  mark,  or**  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number 

18  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understand- 
ing count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 

*  man  :  and  his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore**  and  six.       *Qi.  xb.  17. 


*  saw                      •  authority          •  he  maketh                   *  omit  deadly 

'  death-stroke        *  signs                 '  omit  so        *  that  he  should  even  make 

*  to  come              **outof               "into           "  before  men        "fl^</he 

"  by  reason  of       *•  it  was  given  him                   *•  before 

*'  which  hath  the  stroke  of  the  sword                   *«  rose  to  life 

♦ 

^*  And  it  was  given  unto  him          '•  breath        •'  should               ••  the 

••  add  the          **  and  the  rich  and  the  poor        "  and  the  free  and  the  bond 

••  that  there  be  eiven  them              *'  upon          ••  on                     *•  forehead 
»•  omit  and         **  one                     •*  should  be  able  to                  ••  hatii 

•*  even                •*  and  sixty 

Contents.    The  passage  upon  which  we  now  particular  portion  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Asiatic 

enter  describes  the  third  great  enemy  of  God's  Continent,  or  even  to  the  whole  world  itself,  or 

people,  and  closes  with  the  mysteiioos  indication  to  human  society  and  its  progress,  or  to  earthly 

of  the  number  of  the  beast.  thinking  and  willing.     The  true  meaning  of  the 

Ver.  II.  And  I  taw  another  beast  ooming  up  term  must  be  sought  in  that  distinction  between 

oat  of  the  earth.     This  is  the  third  gr^^  enemy  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations  by  which  Scripture 

of  the  saints,  the  second 'beast.'    It  is  character-  is  pervaded.     The  'sea'  represents  the  latter: 

ized  by  the  same  general  term  as  the  second  the  '  earth '  the  former, — yet  not  the  former  simply 

enemy  or  the  first  b«ist ;  and  although  therefore,  as  a  nation.     The  '  sea '  is  the  nations  as  opposed 

as  afterwards  mentioned,  it  resembles  a  lamb,  to  God.    The  '  earth '  is  the  Jews,  as  God  s  pro- 

this  in  no  degree  diminishes  the  fierceness  of  its  phetic  and    priestly  people.      That    thb   b«ast 

nature.     It  is  still  a  'beast.'    It  comes  up  not  comes  up  out  of  the  earth  is  therefore  a  token 

out  of  the  'sea  *  like  the  first  beast,  but  out  of  the  that  it  springs  out  of  a  religious,  not  a  secular, 

*  earth.'    The  contrast  between  the  '  sea '  spoken  source;  and  this  trait  corresponds,  as  we  shall 

of  in  ver.    i  and  the   'earth'  now  mentioned  see,  to  the  whole  description  of  it. — And  he  had 

makes  it  impossible  to  refer  the  latter  to  any  one  two  hoins  like  a  lamh.    The  lamb-like  torm  ol 
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the  horns  can  only  be  a  travesty  of  the  seven 
horns  of  '  the  Lamb '  spoken  of  in  these  visions 
(chap.  V.  6) ;  and  the  number  two  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  Like  the  *  two  *  of  the  two 
witnesses  in  chap,  xi  3,  the  number  is  symbolical, 
and  denotes  all  who  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
this  lamb.  The  number  two,  therefore,  does  not 
'complete  the  similarity'  to  the  animal  in  its 
'natural  condition,'  nor  does  it  show  that  its 
power  is  'much  less'  than  that  of  The  Lamb, 
oecause  two  is  less  than  seven.  It  rather  connects 
with  this  beast  an  element  of  persuasiveness. 
There  may  even  perhaps  be  a  reference  to  the 
two  false  witnesses  of  Matt  xxvi.  60,  who  came 
against  our  Lord.  The  like  enemies  will  come 
against  His  people.  The  religious  element  again 
appears  in  the  lamb-like  horns.— And  he  q^e 
M  a  dragon.  The  first  beast  does  not  speak : 
the  second  does.  It  is  not  said  that  the  words 
spoken  are  religious;  but,  when  we  remember 
how  often  the  word  '  spake '  of  the  original  is 
used  of  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  it 
denotes  not  so  much  an  occasional  remark  as 
formal  and  continuous  discourse,  we  can  hardly 
be  wroi^in  seeing  here  again  a  travesty  of  our 
Lord.  The  beast  professed  to  teach  religious 
truth;  but  his  mode  of  teaching  was  fierce  and 
murderous,  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  Him  who 
did  not  strive  nor  cry  aloud,  neither  did  any  one 
hear  His  voice  in  the  streets  (Isa.  xlii  2 ;  Sf att 
xii.  19). 

Ver.  12.  And  he  ezeroiaeth  all  the  anthority 
of  the  flxat  beast  before  him.  The  words 
'before  him'  are  to  be  connected  with  'exer- 
ciseth ; '  and  they  are  again  a  travesty  of  that 
'before  God'  which  we  find  predicated  of  the 
Son,  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  saints  (chaps,  iii.  5, 
L  4,  viL  15,  etc.).  This  second  beast  is  'before ' 
the  first,  in  his  presence,  sustained  by  him,  minis- 
tering to  him,  doing  his  pleasure  (com p.  chap, 
viii.  2,  where  the  seven  angels  are  described  as 
standing  'before  God').— And  he  maketh  the 
earth  .  .  .  whose  death-stroke  was  healed.  The 
word  'worship*  leads  us  directly  to  the  thought 
of  religious  service,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the 
religious  persuasion  by  which  it  is  secured. — 
The  description  of  the  first  beast  given  in  these 
words  is  highly  important — '  whose  death-stroke,' 
or  '  the  stroke  of  whose  death,'  was  healed.  We 
have  here  an  unmistakeable  description  of  the  first 
beast,  not  as  he  appeared  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  manifestation  under  the  first  five  heads,  but  as  he 
appeared  under  the  sixth,  after  he  had  been  slain 
and  had  risen  to  life.  Let  us  allow  that  St.  John 
gave  credit  to  the  rumour  that  Nero  -atould  return^ 
could  he  have  supposed  that  he  had  returned  ? 

Ver.  13.  And  he  doeth  great  signs  that  he 
should  even  make  fire  to  come  down  oat  of 
heaven  into  the  earth  before  men.  The  'great 
signs '  are  again  a  symbol  of  what  is  done  hy  false 
prophetical  and  priestly  power.  The  '  fire  out  of 
neaven '  is  explained  by  the  function  of  this  beast 
He  is  to  dii-ect  men  to  the  worship  of  the  first 
beast  in  whom  the  Satanic  power  of  the  dragon  is 
personified.  As  therefore  Christ,  in  whom  the 
power  of  God  is  personified,  is  preceded  by  Elias, 
who  is  to  direct  men's  eyes  to  Him,  so  the  first 
beast  has  in  the  second  his  Ellas,  who  travesties 
the  miracle  of  the  ancient  prophet  (2  Kings  i. 
10-12). 

Ver.  14.  And  he  deoelTeth,  etc.  The  word 
'decetveth '  again  leads  as  to  the  thought  of  false 
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teaching  (Matt  xxtv.  24,  etc).— Saying  to  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  that  they  should  make 
an  image  to  the  beast  which  hath  the  stroke  of 
the  sword,  and  rose  to  life.  The  difficult  ex- 
pression '  image  of  the  beast '  occurs  ten  times  in 
the  Apocalypse,  xiiL  14,  15  (thrice),  xiv.  9*  ii« 
XV.  2,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  XX.  4.  It  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  help  of  Gen.  i  26 ;  Rom.  viiL  29 ;  I  Cor. 
xi.  7,  XV.  49;  CoL  L  15,  iiL  10;  Heb.  L  3. 
Comparing  these  passages  the  thoi^ht  of  the 
Seer  appears  to  be  as  follows — First,  we  have 
God,  the  Son  the  true  '  image  *  of  God,  and  man 
'renewed'  in  the  Son  'after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him.'  Secondly,  we  have  the  first 
beast  or  the  world-power  in  ail  the  ungodliness  of 
its  spirit,  that  spirit  supposed  to  be  incarnated  in 
its  '  image,'  and  men  so  created  after  that  image 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  'of  their  father  the 
devil '  (John  viii.  44).  The  second  beast  or  the 
false  prophet  will  then  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  first  lieast  and  men  as  that  in  which  Christ 
the  true  prophet  stands  to  God  and  men.  it  may 
indeed  be  said  that,  were  this  view  correct,  we 
ought  to  read  that  men  etre  made  after  the  image 
of  the  beast,  whereas  what  is  really  said  b  that 
they  ^meike*  the  image.  But,  according  to  the 
constant  teaching  of  St.  John,  men  who  are  made 
make.  They  love  the  darkness ;  they  choose  the 
evil ;  their  will  is  active  not  passive  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  idea  that  in  the  image 
made  to  the  beast  we  have  an  allusion  to  those 
statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors  which  some  of 
the  basest  of  them  set  up  for  worship.  '  Image ' 
in  its  Scripture  sense  expresses  something  living. 
It  would  oe  far  more  natural  to  seek  the  'image' 
in  the  Emperors  themselves. 

Ver.  15.  In  the  words  of  this  verse  the  second 
beast  is  still  further  characterized  as  giving  breath 
to  the  image  of  the  beast,  that  we  image  oi 
the  beast  should  both  speak,  and  caose  that  as 
many  as  should  not  worship  the  image  of  the 
beast  shonld  be  killed.  These  words  are  com- 
monly understood  to  refer  to  the  lying  wonders 
of  pagan  priests  in  making  pictures  and  statues 
appear  to  speak  ;  to  which  many  add  '  the  moving 
images  ana  winking  and  speaking  pictures  so 
often  employed  for  purposes  of  imposture  by  their 
far  less  excusable  papal  successors.'  But  such 
pictures  and  images,  however  they  might  seem  to 
move  and  speak,  were  never  able  to  put  to  death. 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  think  first  it  may  be 
of  the  persons  in  whom  civil  power  was  centred, 
of  the  possessors  of  the  world  power,  of  kings  or 
emperors  in  any  land,  but  especially  in  Rome, 
who  demanded  that  Divine  honours  should  be 
paid  them,  and  who  persecuted  to  the  death  snch 
as  refused  the  homage.  These  may  be  first 
thought  of,  but  after  them  come  all  who,  having 
any  worldly  power,  are  persuaded  to  use  it  against 
the  saints  of  God.  To  them  the  second  beast 
gives  'breath,'  making  them  bring  it  about  that 
they  who  worship  not  the  image  of  the  first  beast, 
and  are  not  to  the  incarnate  spirit,  of  the  world 
what  believers  are  to  their  Lord,  'should  be 
killed*' 

Ver.  16.  The  mark  is  originated  by  '  the  beast,' 
that  is,  by  the  first  beast,  but  is  imposed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  second.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  freelj 
accepted  by  those  who  receive  it  (comp.  chap. 
xiv.  9),  and  that,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  this,  the  word  '  give '  b  used.     The 
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Son  freely  receives  what  is  given  Him  by  the 
Father,  the  devil  what  is  given  him  by  God,  the 
beast  what  is  given  him  by  the  dragon,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  beast  what  is  eiven  them  by  the 
beast  The  '  mark '  itself  is  the  travesty  of  that 
impressed  by  God  as  His  seal  upon  His  own 
(chap.  vii.  2).  It  is  made  upon  the  '  right  hand 
or  upon  the  forehead/  the  former  being  that  part 
of  the  body  upon  which  soldiers,  the  latter  that 
upon  which  slaves,  received  their  mark.  The 
followers  of  the  iKast  own  the  beast  as  their 
captain  and  serve  it  as  its  slaves.  What  the 
precise  nature  of  the  mark  was  we  are  not  in- 
formed, although  from  the  following  verse  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  the  name  of  the 
beast,  or  the  number  by  which  that  name  might 
be  expressed.  From  chap.  xiv.  i  it  would  seem 
that  the  '  Father's  name '  was  the  mark  imprinted 
upon  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

Ver.  17.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  can  only  be 
that  the  second  beast  aimed  at  denying  a  part  in 
the  intercourse  of  life,  or  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
to  every  one  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  first. 

Having  considered  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
these  verses,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  is  denoted 
by  this  second  beast,  or  third  great  enemy  of  the 
saints.  In  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  the  leading  principle  which  seems  to  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  apocalyptic  conception  of  the 
Church's  struggle.  We  have  already  had  various 
illustrations  of  it,  and  more  will  meet  us  as  we 
proceed.  That  principle  is  simply  this,  that  the 
struggle  of  the  Church  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
struggle  of  Christ  Himself.  The  Church  is  one 
with  her  Lord,  is  appointed  to  carry  on  His  work 
in  the  world,  is  exposed  to  the  same  trials,  and  is 
destined  to  achieve  the  same  victory.  The  enemies 
who  rise  against  her  are  therefore  substantially 
the  same  as  those  with  which  Jesus  had  to  con- 
tend. Keeomg  this  in  view,  we  ought  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
second  beast.  It  was  with  three  great  enemies 
that  the  contest  of  Jesus  was  carried  on,  and  by 
them  His  sufferings  and  death  were  brought  about 
These  were  the  devil,  the  power  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  the  soiritual  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 
The  two  former  nave  already  been  set  before  us 
in  the  dragon  and  the  first  beast  The  last  men- 
tioned is  the  second  beast  It  is  not  worldly 
wisdom,  or  learning,  or  science,  or  art ;  not  in- 
creasing civilisation,  or  the  power  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  even  when  most  refined  and  spiritual. 
A  fatal  obiection  to  all  such  views  is  that  they 
not  only  draw  no  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  first  and  the  second  beast,  but  that  they  fail 
to  recognise  the  essentially  religious  character  of 
the  latter.  Upon  this  point  the  indications  of  the 
passage  are  too  numerous  and  precise  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  second  beast  exercises  its  power  not 
through  the  sword  but  through  the  word  and 
signs.  The  lamb-like  form  of  the  horns  reminds 
of  Jesus  the  great  Teacher  and  Prophet  of  his 
people.  The  speaking  as  a  dragon  takes  us  to 
the  thought  of  those  false  teachers  who  come  in 
sheep's  clothing  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves 
(Matt  vii.  15).  The  'great  wonders'  done  by  it 
are  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  words  '  There  shall 
arise  fidse  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
show  g^reat  signs  and  wonders;  so  as  to  lead 
astray,  if  possible,  even  the  elect '  (Matt  xxiv.  24); 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  reminded  by  its 


whole  appea:  ince  of  .hat  antict.rist,  whose  coming 
*  is  according  to  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders'  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  Add 
to  all  this  that  the  second  beast  is  expressly  styled 
the  '  false  prophet '  in  other  passages  of  this  book 
(xvL  13,  xix.  20,  XX.  10),  and  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  it  represents 
to  us  no  mere  secular  or  worldly,  but  a  distinctly 
religious  and  antichristian,  spirit  Further,  this 
spirit  is  clearly  in  the  first  instance  Jewish,  for 
the  second  beast  rises  up  out  of  the  '  land,'  not 
like  the  first  out  of  the  'sea,'  and  the  land  is  the 
emblem  of  Judaism,  as  the  sea  is  of  heathenism. 
More  even  may  be  said ;  for  the  action  of  the 
second  beast  corresponds  precisely  to  that  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  Judaism  m  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
It  was  •  the  Jews '  who  stirred  up  the  power  of 
Rome  against  their  true  King ; — it  was  they  who 
'exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  first  beast 
before  Him  ;  *  they  who  by  their  cry  *  We  have  no 
king  but  Caesar '  made  an  '  image  to  the  beast ; ' 
and  they  who  gave  '  life  unto  the  image  of  the 
beast,'  that  it  should  both  'speak  and  cause  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  it  to  be  killed.' 
Circumstances  such  as  these  lead  directly  to  the 
belief  that  the  fundamental  spirit  of  this  second 
beast  is  that  of  a  degenerate  Judaism  in  its  most 
bigoted,  fanatical,  and  antichristian  form, — that 
spirit  which  stirred  up  the  Roman  power  against 
our  Lord,  which  in  after  times  was  so  often  the 
means  of  unsheathing  the  sword  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate against  Christians,  and  which,  down  to  our 
own  day,  has  been  ever  working  as  a  spirit  of 
enmity  and  persecution  to  all  that  claims  for  the 
religion  of  Christ  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Divine. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  Imagine  that 
thb  spirit  of  degenerate  Judaism  is  to  be  found 
only  m  those  who  are  Jews  by  birth.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  spirit  of  '  the  Jews  *  is  looke  I 
upon  as  that  which  most  truly  and  fully  exhibits 
the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  world.  The  'same  is 
the  case  here.  The  spirit  and  rule  of  the  second 
beast  are  as  wide  as  those  of  the  first  'The 
Jews'  were  meiu  Their  nature  was  human. 
They  exhibited  the  preference  shown  by  human 
nature  in  every  age  for  the  seen  above  the  unseen, 
for  the  outward  and  formal  above  the  inward  and 
spiritual.  In  this  beast,  therefore,  although  we 
have  first  the  spirit  displayed  by  them,  we  have 
also  embodied  that  irreligious  spirit  which,  fr<ipe- 
cially  in  the  Church,  has  no  toleration  for  the 
unworldliness  of  the  children  of  God.  Tolerant 
of  all  else,  it  would  here  threaten  and  persecute 
and  kill.  The  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy 
of  God.  Finally,  the  remark  must  be  made,  that 
this  second  beast  is  to  be  sought  within  rather 
than  without  the  professing  Christian  Church. 

Ver.  18.  At  this  point  tlie  Seer  pauses,  and  we 
meet  those  words  which  have  been  so  great  a 
puzzle  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages  of  her 
history.  Here  is  wisdom. — The  test  of  wisdom 
is  then  set  forth  in  the  following  clause :  He  that 
hath  undeistanding,  let  him  count  the  number 
of  the  beaat,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man, 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred  sixty  and  six. 
'  It  is  the  number  of  a  man,'  that  is,  the  number 
of  the  name  of  the  beast  is  one  which,  when  trans- 
ferred according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  into 
the  letters  designating  them,  will  give  the  name 
of  the  beast.  '  The  number  is  six  hundred  sixty 
and  six,'  that  is,  it  is  a  number  which  consists  ol 
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three  numends,  tbe  lowest  6 ;  the  second  6  multi- 
plied by  10^  or  60 ;  the  third  60  multiplied  by  10^ 
or  60a  '  Let  him  count  tbe  number  of  the  beast,' 
that  is,  let  bim  note  or  weigh  carefully  the  import 
of  these  three  numerals. 

To  treat  the  point  now  before  us  with  anything 
like  the  fulness  which  it  deserves  is  unfortunately 
out  of  the  question.  The  limits  of  this  commen- 
tary forbid  the  attempt.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
endeavouring  either  to  examine  the  various  inter- 
pretations that  have  been  given  of  the  verse,  or  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  inquiry,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  one  interpretation 
which  seems  to  have  been  first  proposed  half  a 
century  ago  by  several  German  scholars  (Fritzschcy 
Benary,  Hitzig,  Reuss,  etc. ;  see  SchafTs  History  of 
tki  Christian  Churchy  new  edition,  vol.  ii  p.  S46) 
who  each  claimed  to  have  discovered  it,  and  which 
has  of  late  been  accepted  as  an  unquestionable 
solution  by  not  a  few  who  have  paid  most  attention 
to  the  subject  and  are  best  entitled  to  be  heard.  If 
we  succeed  in  showing  that  this  particular  solution 
is  untenable,  we  shall  not  only  determine  one  point 
at  least  to  which,  in  its  bearings  on  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse as  a  whole,  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached,  but  we  shall,  in  doing  so,  indicate  the 
lines  upon  which  it  appears  to  us  that  a  solution 
must  be  sought.  The  interpretation  to  which  we 
refer  understands  the  number  'six  hundred  and 
sixty  and  six'  to  represent  the  words  'Nkron 
CiESAR.'  I'he  argument  is  that,  when  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  the  letters  of  these  words 
stand  as  follows :  NRON  KSR,  and  that,  taken 
according  to  their  numerical  value  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  they  supphr  the  following  figures  :  50+ 
200  +  6  +  50+ 100+60+ aoo^  or  in  all  666.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious,  and  the  'beast,'  alike  of 
our  present  passage  and  of  chap,  xvii.,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  foulest  monster 
that  ever  stained  the  page  of  history  with  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  lust  and  blood.  We  believe  that 
this  solution  is  mistaken,  and  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing considerations  in  connection  with  it 

(i)  Every  inquirer  allows  that  the  'beast* 
spoken  of  is  not  the  second  but  the  first  beast  of 
the  chapter.  Sufficient  attention,  however,  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  that  beast  in  itself  and  in  each 
of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  was  manifested 
under  its  successive  '  heads '  (comp.  on  ver.  2). 
Properly  speaking,  the  beast  itself  is  no  one  of 
these  heads  singly.  It  is  rather  the  concentrated 
essence  of  them  all  (comp.  on  chap.  xvii.  11). 
Whatever  of  evil  there  is  in  each  of  them  flows 
from  it,  and  must  be  restored  to  it  when  we  would 
form  a  true  conception  of  what  it  is.  We  know 
it  only  fully  when,  gathering  into  itself  every 
previous  element  of  its  demoniacal  power,  it  is 
about  to  exert  its  last  and  fiercest  paroxysm  of 
rage  before  it  goes  '  into  perdition '  (chap.  xvii.  8). 
By  the  confession  even  of  those  against  whom 
we  contend  it  is  *  the  eighth '  mentioned  in  chap, 
xvii.  II ;  it  is  'of  the  seven,'  and  yet  it  is  so  far 
to  be  distinguished  from  them.  That  this  is  the 
correct  view  of '  the  beast '  in  the  present  chapter 
as  well  as  in  chap.  xvii.  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  the  beast  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  any  one  head,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
interpreting  chaps,  xiii.  and  xvii.  unless  we 
suppose  the  beast  of  both  chapters  to  be  essentially 
the  same,  but  also  because  in  vers.  14-17  of 
this  chapter  we  have  the  whoU  work  of  the  second 
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beast  in  its  service,  as  well  as  its  own  work,  set 

before  us  as  fitlly  and  fnally  accomplished.  *  Tbe 
beast,'  therefore,  to  which  our  attention  s  here 
called,  cannot  be  Nerc,  for,  even  on  the  sop- 
position  that  the  seven  '  heads '  of  chap.  xiiL  1  or 
the  seven  '  kings '  of  chap.  xviL  10  were  personal 
kings  and  not,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
kingdoms,  it  must  be  more  than  any  separate 
individual  of  the  series.  (2)  The  interpretatioo 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  instead  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
But  the  improbability  that  St.  John  bad  Hebrew 
letters  in  his  mind  is  very  great  He  writes  in 
Greek.  On  other  occasions  he  employs  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  order  to  give,  by  means 
of  letters,  an  expression  to  his  thought  (chaps. 
i  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13).  When  be  uses  theHebrev 
he  expressly  notifies  that  he  does  so  (chaps,  iz. 
II,  xvi.  16;  comp.  John  v.  2,  xix.  13,  17,  xz. 
16).  Few  things  are  more  certain  than  that  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  for  whom  he  wrote, 
had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  It 
is  urged  indeed  that  the  Seer  resorted  to  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  for  the  sake  of  more  efiectually 
concealing  a  name  the  disclosure  of  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  danger.  The  assumption 
is  wholly  gratuitous.  The  obvious  intention  of 
the  Seer  is  not  so  much  to  conceal  as  to  reveal 
the  name,  although  in  a  manner  that  shall 
illustrate  its  solemn  import.  He  is  dealing,  in 
short,  not  with  a  human  puzzle  but  with  a  Divine 
mystery,  the  most  essential  conditions  of  which 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  he  concerned 
himself  about  the  half-concealed  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Nor,  if  his  object  be  to  avert  danger 
from  the  Christian  Church,  is  he  consistent  with 
himself.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  if  the 
numbers  before  us  point  to  Nero,  the  words  of 
chap.  xviL  9,  18  point  to  Rome,  and  in  that  case 
a  city,  the  naming  of  which  must  have  been  as 
daneerous  as  the  naming  of  its  Emperor,  could 
not  nave  been  designated  with  greater  deamess. 

(3)  It  is  only  by  force  that  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
end  for  which  they  are  referred  ta  The  names 
of  Ewald  and  Renan  stand  at  the  very  head  of 
Semitic  scholarship  in  Europe,  and  neither  scholar 
can  be  suspected  for  a  moment  of  any  leaning 
towards  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  Yet  both 
of  them  have  pronounced  it  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, impossible  to  believe  that  the  words  Nero 
Caesar  could  in  the  first  century  have  been  spelled  in 
the  way  demanded  by  the  proposed  solution.  The 
former,  accordingly,  first  inserts  an  additional  letter 
in  the  KSR,  then  substitutes  Rome  for  Nero,  and 
lastly  obtains  the  number  616  (of  which  we  have 
still  to  speak)  instead  of  666  {Johann.  Schrifi.  ii. 
p.  262).  The  latter,  agreeing  with  Ewald  as  to 
the  spelling  but  not  as  to  the  number  represented, 
gives  it  as  his  explanation  that  the  author  of  tbe 
Apocalypse  has  '  probably  of  design  suppressed 
the  additional  letter  in  order  that  he  may  have  a 
symmetrical  cvpher.^  With  that  letter  he  would 
have  had  676 '^(i^'^if/'o-^r.  p.  416).  It  is  surely 
too  much  to  expect  that  men  shall  readily 
receive  an   explanation   so  heavily  encumbered. 

(4)  Another  circumstance  has  yet  to  be  noted 
which  has  been  adduced  by  a  well-known  and 
influential  writer  of  the  day  in  the  following 
words  : — '  If  any  confirmation  could  possibly  be 
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'Wanting  to  this  conclusion  (that  afforded  by  the 
Tefeience  to  Neron  Csesar),  we  find  it  in  the  curious 
fact  recorded  by  Irenseus,  that  in  some  copies 
lie  found  the  reading  616.  Now  this  change  can 
bardly  have  been  due  to  carelessness.  But  if  the 
Above  solution  be  correct,  this  remarkable  and 
ancient  variation  is  at  once  explained  and  ac- 
counted for.  A  Jewish  Christian,  trying  his 
Hebrew  solution,  which  would  (as  he  knew) 
defend  the  interpretation  from  dangerous  Gentiles, 
nay  have  been  puzzled  by  the  n  in  Neron  Kesar. 
Although  the  name  was  so  written  in  Hebrew,  he 
knew  that  to  Romans,  and  Gentiles  generally,  the 
name  was  always  Nero  Csesar,  not  Neron.  But 
Nero  Kesar  in  Hebrew,  omitting  the  final  »,  gave 
616,  not  666;  and  he  may  have  altered  the 
reading  because  he  imagined  that,  in  an  un- 
important particular,  it  made  the  solution  more 
suitable  and  easy '  (Farrar,  The  Early  Days  of 
Christianity^  voL  ii.  p.  298).  At  first  sight  the 
argument  is  plausible,  but  it  breaks  down  on  the 
(act  that  the  ancient  father  to  whom  we  owe  our 
earliest  information  as  to  the  reading  6x6  instead 
of  666  knew  nothing  of  the  proposed  explanation. 
Although  himself  offering  conjectures  at  the 
time  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  symbols, 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  either  Neron  Csesar  or 
Nero  Csesar ;  and,  after  mentioning  one  or  two 
solutions,  he  concludes  that  St.  John  would  have 
given  the  name  had  he  thought  it  right  that  it 
should  be  uttered.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  Ulustrating 
the  little  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  argu- 
ment under  consideration,  that  the  father  to  whom 
we  refer  preferred  another  rendering  Teitan 
(T=30o,  E=5,  I=io,  T=3oo,  A=i,  N=5o, 
in  all  666),  from  which,  if  we  drop  the  final  n^ 
we  get  Teita,  numbering  616,  and  a  better  repre- 
sentation than  Teitan  of  the  Emperor  Titus  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  overthrown.  When  we 
find  therefore  that,  notwithstanding  the  desire 
to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  the  enigma 
which  marked  the  early  Church,  this  solution  was 
not  discovered,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  discovery 
has  been  made  by  a  false  process,  and  is  worthless. 
(5)  ^c  venture  to  ask  whether  in  conducting 
this  discussion  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid 
to  St  John's  use  of  the  word  'name,'  and  to  the 
precise  manner  in  which  he  makes  the  statement 
of  this  verse.  In  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
the  '  name '  of  any  one  b  much  more  than  a 
designation  by  which  the  person  receiving  it  is 
identified.  It  marks  the  ^rson  in  himself.  It 
tells  us  not  only  who  he  is  but  what  he  is.  It 
has  a  deep  internal  signification ;  and  importance 
belongs  to  it,  not  because  the  name  is  first  attached 
to  a  person  and  then  interpreted,  but  because  it 
has  its  meaning  first,  and  has  then  been  affixed, 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  to  the  person  whose 
character  or  work  it  afterwards  expresses. 
Keeping  this  in  view  let  us  carefully  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  statement  of  this  verse  is 
made.  It  is  not  the  name^  it  is  the  numbers  that 
are  emphatic — not  the  name  deduced  from  the 
numbers,  but  the  numbers  deduced  from  the 
name.  Upon  these  numbers  we  are  mainly  to 
fkn  our  eye.  But  there  must  be  a  bond  of  con- 
nection with  the  name  deeper  and  stronger  than 
the  bare  fact  that  the  numbers  were  yielded  by  it. 
Familiar  as  the  writer  shows  himself  to  be  with 
the  method  of  transposing  letters  and  numbers 
then  in  vogue,  he  must  have  known  that  many 
names  woiidd  yield  the  number   666,  probably 


III 

quite  as  many  as  the  long  list  which  swelb  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  oi  this  text  Of  what 
use  would  it  have  been  merely  to  call  attention  to 
this?  The  questions  would  instantly  arise.  Which 
is  the  true  solution?  Wherein  is  one  name  so 
given  better  than  another?  There  must  be  some 
additional  element  in  St.  John's  thought  Let  us 
endeavour  to  discover  it  by  making  the  supposition 
that  he  had  been  dealing  with  the  human  name 
of  the  Redeemer,  '  Jesus  He  cannot  fail  to  have 
known  that  the  letters  of  that  name  in  Greek  give 
the  number  888(<=  10,  If =8,  r=200,  «=70,  v=400, 
c=200),  but  many  other  names  must  also  have 
done  so.  What  would  lend  peculiar  importance 
to  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  existed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus?  The  combination  of  two  things 
does  it ;  first,  the  meaning  of  the  figures ; 
secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  divinely-bestowed 
name.  The  two  correspond ;  behold  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  will  I  The  figure  8  had 
a  Divine  meaning  to  the  Jew.  It  was  upon  the 
8th  day  that  circumcision,  the  initiatory  act  of  a 
new  life,  was  performed.  The  8th  day  was  '  the 
great  day '  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  viL 
37).  What  in  Matt  v.  10  is  apparently  an  8th 
Beatitude  is  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle 
in  which  that  character  of  the  Christian  which  had 
been  described  in  the  seven  previous  Beatitudes 
is  thought  of  as  coming  out  in  such  a  manner 
before  the  world  that  the  world  persecutes.  Upon 
the  8th  day  our  Lord  rose  from  the  grave,  bringing 
His  Church  with  Him  to  her  true  resurrection 
life.  But  the  name  'Jesus*  has  also  a  Divine 
meaning  (Matt  L  21).  In  the  very  spirit  of  this 
passage  St.  John  might  have  spoken  of  *the 
numl^r  of  the  name '  of  Jesus  as  eight  hundred, 
eighty,  and  eight  As  it  is,  he  is  occupied  with 
one  who,  in  his  death,  resurrection,  and  second 
coming,  is  the  very  counterpart  of  our  Lord. 
He  has  a  'name,' a  character  and  work,  the 
opposite  of  Christ's.  That  name  may  be  trans- 
lated into  numbers  yielding  666.  Ominous 
numbers  I  falling  short  of  the  sacred  7  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  eights  went  beyond  it ; 
associated  too  with  so  much  that  had  been  most 
godless  and  impious  in  Old  Testament  history. 
The  nations  of  Canaan  had  been  6  in  number 
(Deut  XX.  17).  The  image  set  up  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  for  refusing  to  worship  which  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel  were  committed  to  the  fiery 
furnace,  had  been  sixty  cubits  high  by  six  cubits 
broad.  The  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon 
every  year,  in  token  of  the  subjection  of  the 
heathen  nations  around  him,  had  been  666  talents 
(I  Kings  X.  14 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  13).  On  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week  at  the  sixth  hour,  when  Jesus 
hung  upon  the  cross,  the  power  of  darkness 
culminated  (Matt  xxvii.  45).  What  dread 
thoughts  were  connected  with  such  sixes  t  The 
argument  then  is, — these  numbers  correspond  to 
the  name  of  the  beast  when  its  meaning,  otherwise 
known,  is  taken  into  account  Both  tell  the  same 
tale ;  behold  how  God  expresses  Himself  r^arding 
it !  Now  for  all  this  the  words  Nero  Csesar  were 
utterly  useless.  The  second  of  the  two  words 
might  have  a  meaning,  but  the  first  was  meaning- 
less. It  was  simply  th^  name  of  an  individual. 
Merely  to  count  up  the  numerical  value  of  the 
figures  obtained  from  Nero  Csesar  would  not  have 
answered  the  apostle's  purpose,  and  could  never 
have  filled  his  muid  with  the  awe  that  is  upon 
him  in  this  verse. 
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These  considerations  seem  snfficient  to  show 
that  the  mere  equivalence  of  value  between 
the  letters  of  Nero's  name  (as  of  many  other 
names  of  that  and  every  following  age)^  and  the 
number  666  is  no  proof  that  the  Roman  tyrant  is 
mysteriously  indicated.  When  we  add  to  this 
some  of  the  other  points  previously  spoken  of, 
more  especially  that  the  beast  is  before  us  in  its 
complete  development,  and  that  the  homage  it 
receives  is  paid  to  it  as  a  beast  that  had  died  and 
risen  from  the  dead  (facU  never  asserted  of  Nero 
at  that  time),  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  whole  Nero  theory  will  most  probably  prove 
but  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
exe^etical,  not  less  than  other,  fancies  have  their 
periods  of  temporary  revival  as  well  as  decay. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  an  altogether  different  kind  which 
has  found  favour  with  many,  and  which  depends 

t  Among  the  names  which  have  at  different  times  been 
niggeftUd  may  be  mentioned  the  following  ^-LateiDo■, 
£mperor  of  Rome,  Cesar  Auffustus,  Nero^  Veftpa.<<ian, 
Titus,  Mohammed,  Luther,  Calvin.  Bea,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III.  These  with  a  little  gentle 
manipulation  by  no  means  unfaithful  to  the  names  are  all 
found  to  yield  the  number  666  (see  SchalTs  History  cf  tlu 
CkfitttoH  Church,  1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  841).  Another  name  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  a  French  writer  who  makes  it 
Nimrod,  son  of  Cush,  in  Hebrew  letters. 


on  the  form  rather  than  the  nnmeiical  value  of  tbe 
figures.  Written  in  letters  rather  than  u  words 
the  figures  666  are  the  following  ;t&'«^^c  ^<^ 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the  last  tbe 
first  double  letter  of  the  Greek  word  for  cross, 
in  the  middle  the  twisted  'serpent.'  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  time  in 
what  may  appear  to  be  only  too  fanciful  to  be 
true.  It  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  it  that 
the  verse  which  we  have  to  explain  was  addressed 
to  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye. 

All  other  proposed  solutions  may  be  omitted. 
We  have  confined  ourselves  to  that  which  is  by 
far  the  most  plausible,  and  the  consequences  of 
which,  could  it  be  established,  would  undoubtedly 
make  this  verse  tbe  keystone  of  apocaljrptic  inter- 
pretation. Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  not  ask 
more.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  we  have 
indicated,  in  what  has  been  said,  the  most 
important  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  solutioiQ 
which  is  to  obtain  general  acceptance.  The 
'  name '  of  the  beast  represented  by  the  figores 
must  have  itself  a  meaning  expressive  of  the  beast's 
position  or  character  or  worl^  Only  if  this  were 
the  case  could  the  coincidence  of  its  name  with 
its  number  be  of  consequence  to  those  who  weie 
to  learn  from  it. 


Chapter  XIV.    1-5. 
The  Lamb  upon  Mount  Sum  with  His  144,00a 

1  A  ND  I  looked,*  and,  lo,*  a*  Lamb  stood*  on  the  mount 

-TV.     Sion,  and  with  him  an  '  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  «ch.  tB.  4. 

2  having  his  Father  s  *  name  •  written  in '  their  foreheads.  And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  •  heaven,  as  the  •  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
as  the*  voice  of  a  great  thunder :  and  I  *•  heard  "  the  voice  of 

3  harpers  harping  with  their  harps :  and  they  sung  **  as  it  were 
a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four  beasts,"  and 
the  elders:  and  no  man"  could  learn  that"  song  but**  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which  *'  were  redeemed  " 

4  from  *•  the  earth.     These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled  with 
women;  for  they  are  *  virgins.     These  are  they  which  follow  *£^;J'  '• 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.     These  were  redeemed" 

from  among  men,  being^^  the"*  first-fruits  unto  God  and  to" 

5  the  Lamb.  And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  guile :  **  for  •* 
they  are  without  fault "  before  the  throne  of  God.*' 
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save 
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Contents.  The  three  great  enemies  of  the 
people  of  God  have  been  set  before  us,  and 
vre  might  expect  the  last  stniggie  to  begin.  So 
terrible,  however,  are  the  judgments  about  to 
iall  that  we  must  be  specially  prepared  for  them. 
Tills  preparation  is  made  by  the  visions  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Ver.  I.  First  the  Lamb  is  f  een  standing  on  the 
mcmnt  Sion.  It  is  the  same  Lamb  that  we  have 
already  met  with  at  chap.  v.  6, — the  once  crucified, 
but  now  risen  and  ploriBed,  Lord.  The  '  mount 
Sion'  is  neither  the  literal  Sion  at  Jerusalem,  nor 
the  Christian  Church,  but  simply  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  people  of  God  to  occupy,  the 
holy  mount,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Most  High.  The  scene  of  preservation  is  not 
heaven  but  earth. — And  with  him  an  hundred 
forty  and  four  tiioniand,  having  his  name  and 
the  name  of  his  Father  written  on  their  fore- 
heads. These  are  the  sealed  of  chap.  viL,  not 
one  lost.  True,  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the 
'  sealed.'  In  chap.  viL  they  were  so  described, 
for  their  preservation  was  there  the  prominent 
thought.  Now  that  the^  have  been  preserved  and 
admitted  as  priests  withm  the  veil,  our  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  contents  of  the  seal. 
These  are  in  part  at  least — it  is  not  necessary 
to  think  wholly — the  'name'  which  belongs  at 
once  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Lamb,  the  name 
Lord.  St.  John,  as  his  manner  is,  is  loftier 
than  Sl  Paul,  who  says,  'Ye  are  the  Lord's' 
(Rom.  xiT.  8). 

Ver.  2.  A  voice  is  heard  out  of  heaven.  The 
description  of  it  shows  that  it  is  a  voice  of  mingled 
terror  and  sweetness. 

Ver.  3.  The  song  referred  to  is  not  said  to  be 
sung  by  the  144,000,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
think  simply  of  a  great  body  of  praise  going  up 
before  the  throne.  And  no  one  conld  learn  the 
song  save  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
fhonsand,  even  they  that  had  been  purchased 
out  of  the  earth.  They  are  described  as  *  pur- 
chased out  of  the  earth,'  a  designation  which, 
like  that  of  ver.  4,  'from  among  men,'  must  be 
accepted  in  a  general  sense,  there  being  nothing 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  Judaism  alone.  The  word 
'eartn*  rather  leads  us  to  the  thought  of  our 
natural  condition  as  sons  of  Adam  (Gen.  iiL  19 ; 
I  Cor.  XV,  47,  49). 

Vers.  4,  J.  These  axe  they  which  were  not 
defiled  with  women,  for  they  are  virgins.  The 
description  is  in  three  clauses  each  beginning 
with  the  word  'These.' 

(i)  '  They  are  virgins ' — not  all  of  them  literally 
so — for  the  144,000  represent  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  redeemed.    Nor  on  the  other  hand,  only 
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in  the  sense  that  they  had  kept  themselves  pure 
from  idolatry,  for  the  temptation  to  actual  idolatry 
belongs  only  to  particular  ages  of  the  Church. 
They  were  '  virgins '  in  the  sense  in  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  whole  Church  at  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  xL  2).  Even  those  who  had  entered 
into  marriage,  the  closest  of  earthly  ties,  had 
leittned  to  keep  it  in  subordination  to  the  will 
of  Christ ;  *  those  that  had  wives  were  as  though 
they  had  none '  (i  Cor.  vii.  29). 

(2)  Theee  are  they  which  follow  the  Iamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  As  the  first  clause 
contained  the  negative,  the  second  contains  the 
positive,  aspect  of  their  life.  The  word  for 
'  goeth '  is  important.  It  is  not  simply  '  whither- 
soever he  moveth  about ;'  and  still  less  can  it  be 
referred  to  the  following  of  the  Lamb  to  favoured 
localities  in  the  heavenly  mansions.  The  144,000 
are  still  on  earth.  The  verb  used  is  that  by 
which  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  so  often 
denotes  His  'going'  to  the  Father,  including 
both  His  death  and  His  glorification.  The 
144,000  follow  Him  to  the  cross,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  ascension  (comp.  John  xxi.  22).  This  is 
their cAaracier,  The  tense  of  the  verb  'follow' 
is  not  that  of  present  time  merely,  it  is  descriptive 
of  a  state. 

(3)  These  were  pordhased  from  among  men, 
a  first-ftnits  unto  God  and  unto  the  Lamb. 
And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  lie:  they 
are  without  blemish.  The  third  characteristic 
of  the  144,000  describes  the  glory  of  their 
position.  For  the  force  of  the  words  'from 
amoo^  men,'  see  on  ver.  3.  The  term  'first- 
fruits  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  persons  spoken 
of  are  a  uleciion  from  the  great  body  of  the 
redeemed.  Were  it  so,  the  term  would  be  in- 
appropriately used  ;  for  in  the  view  of  those  who 
introduce  the  idea  of  selection  we  are  dealing 
with  Christians  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  Church's  history.  Besides  which,  the  term 
seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  '  the  elect '  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  31,  where  all  the  elect  must  be 
meant.  In  Jas.  i  18,  too,  we  meet  the  word  in 
a  similar  sense.  The  144,000  are  a  '  first-fruits ' 
in  relation  not  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
believers  but  to  all  the  creatures  of  God. — The 
'  lie '  spoken  of  is  not  simply  the  opposite  of 
veracity,  but  of  truth  of  character  and  life  as  a 
whole  (comp.  Ps.  cxvL  II  ;  JohnviiL  44;  I  John 
ii.  21 ;  Rev.  xxL  27).— That  they  are  'without 
blemish '  reminds  us  of  Jesus  Himself  (i  Pet.  L 
19).  They  are  a  faultless  and  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  God,  because  they  are  offered  up  in  Him  who 
'  did  no  sin,'  and  in  whom  the  Father  was  always 
'  well  pleased.' 


Chapter  XIV.    6-20. 
Preparatory  Visions  (continued). 

AND  I  saw  another  angel  fly*  in  the*  *  midst  of  heaven,'  «ch.vui  13. 
having  the  everlasting*  gospel  to  preach  unto*  them  that 

*  dwell  •  on  the  earth,  and  to'  every  nation,  and  kindred,*  and  *ch  iv.  a. 

»  flying  *  omit  the  *  mid-heaven  *  an  eternal 

*  to  proclaim  over        •  sit  '  over  •  tribe 
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7  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a  loud  •  voice,  Fear  God,  and 

give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  *  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come :  and  *!>"»•  •▼•3> 
worship  him  that  'made**  heaven,  and'*  earth,  and  the"  sea,  rfOuTiie-ia. 

8  and  the"  fountains  of  waters.      And  there  followed  another 
angel,"  saying,  'Babylon"  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,"  'Ch.«^$- 
because  she  made"  all"  nations"  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 

9  -^ wrath  of  her  fornication.     And  the  third  angel"  followed -^J^J^';^ 
them,  saying  with  a  loud"  voice.  If  any  man  worship"  the 

beast  and  his  image,  and  receive**  kis^*  mark  in"  his  forehead, 

10  or  in"*  his  hand,  the  same  ••  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 

of  God,  which  is"  poured  out  ^without  mixture  into*'  the  cup  ^p«»»«- 
of  his  indignation  ; "  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  *  fire  and 
brimstone  in  the  *  presence  of"  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the*ck-»-«* 

11  presence  of"  the  Lamb:  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  ■*  up  for  ever  and  ever :  and  they  have  no  rest  day 
nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 

12  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.     Here  is  the  'patience  of  the  »Cb.>fiLia^ 
saints:  here  are^*  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 

13  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.    And  I  heard  a  voice  from"  heaven 

saying  unto  me,"  *  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  *q>.L«.  19 
the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours ;  and  "  their  works  do  "  follow  them." 

14  And  I  looked,"  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud 

one  sat"  like  unto  the**  'Son  of  man,  having  on  his  head  a  /ch-Lxa. 

15  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  *"  sickle.     And  another  mJoci  ul  13. 
angel  came  out  of"  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  **  voice  to 

him  that  sat  on  the  cloud,  thrust  in  "  thy  sickle,  and  reap :  for 

the  time**  is  come  for  thee**  to  reap  ;  for  the  "harvest  of  the  *{|J^^»* 

16  earth  is  ripe.     And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle 

17  on  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  reaped.  And  another  angel 
came  out  of**  the  temple  which  is  in  heaven,  he  also  having  a 

18  sharp  sickle.  And  another  angel  came  out  from  the  altar, 
which  had  *'  power  over  fire  ;  **  and  cried  **  with  a  loud  cry  **  to 

him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying,  'Thrust  in"  thy  sharp  tfjoeiaLtj. 
sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  ^  vine  of  the  earth  ;  for  her  pi>^t.  «x5. 

19  grapes  are  fully  ripe.     And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into    EikTii!^^' 
the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into 
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20  the  great  'wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.     And  the  wine- f i»-iniUx-3. 

press  was  trodden  ''without  the  city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  rHeKaiiia. 

wine-press,  even  unto  the  'horse  bridles,"  by  the  space  of *•  a  *ZedLjiv.ao. 

thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs. 

•*  bridles  of  the  horses  **  as  far  as 


Contents.  The  Tisions  contained  in  these 
verses  are  of  the  same  preparatory  character  as 
the  preceding  vision.  The  structure  of  the 
pissage  is  remarkable.  It  will  be  observed  that 
It  consists  of  seven  parts,  each  part  except  the 
fourth,  which  in  a  series  of  seven  is  always  the 
central  and  most  important,  being  introduced  by 
an  angel  (see  vers.  6,  8,  9,  15,  17,  18).  In  the 
fourth  part,  at  ver.  14,  we  have  the  central  6gure 
of  the  movement,  described  exactly  as  in  chap. 
L  13,  'one  like  unto  a  Son  of  man.' 

Ver.  6.  The  angel  referred  to  in  this  verse 
cannot  be  reckoned  another  with  reference  to  any 
angels  previously  mentioned,  for  in  vers.  8  and  9 
we  read  of  the  '  second  *  and  *  third '  angel  by 
whom  he  is  followed,  thus  making  this  the  first. 
He  is  simply  therefore  'another/  because  he 
introduces  a  new  series  of  angels.  He  flies  in 
mid-heaven  (comp.  viii.  13),  for  his  voice  is  to 
reach  over  the  whole  earth.  He  has  an  eternal 
gospel  to  proclaim,  usually  understood  as  the 
Gospel  of  glad  tidings  now  to  be  proclaimed  for 
the  last  time  to  a  sinful  world.  If,  however,  this 
be  the  meaning,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  the 
article  should  be  omitted.  The  word  *  Gospel ' 
must  therefore  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  'prophesying*  in  chap.  x.  ii. 

Ver.  7,  which  gives  the  i)roclamation,  confirms 
this  view ;  the  description  in  ver.  6  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  does  so  too ;  and  the  very  pre- 
position following  the  verb  in  the  original  implies 
something  peculiar  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
tidings  are  proclaimed.  It  is  not  '  the  eternal 
Gospel '  of  Christ,  then,  that  is  spoken  of,  but 
the  condemnation  which  alone  remains  for  those 
by  whom  that  Gospel  has  been  despis-.d  and 
rejected  (comp.  on  chap.  xv.  6).  These  persons 
are  described  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  they 
Bit  (not  'dwell ')  on  the  earth.  The  word  'sit ' 
may  appear  unsuitable  to  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  but  it  ought  to  be  employed,  as  alone 
bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Not 
die  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  general  are  alluded 
to,  but  those  only  who  have  made  the  earth  their 
throne.  Secondly,  they  are  gathered  together  in 
the  four  terms  which  denote  universality,  every 
nation  and  tribe  and  tongue  and  people. 

Ver.  7.  The  angel  now  utters  his  crv.  Fear 
God,  and  give  gh^  to  him,  becauM  tne  hour 
of  hii  Judgment  ii  oome.  The  '  fear '  and  the 
'giving  glory'  spoken  of  are  those  of  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart  (comp.  chap.  xi.  13).  On 
the  word  '  hour  *  comp.  Dan.  iv.  33.  There  is  no 
'great  era  of  Christian  missions'  here. — And 
worahip  him  that  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  and  sea  and  fonntaina  of  waten.  For 
the  '  worshipping '  of  God  spoken  of  comp.  on 
chap.  XV.  4. 

Ver.  8.  And  another,  a  eeoond,  angel  foU 
lowed.  He  is  second  to  the  angel  in  ver.  i. — 
Baying,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  ia  fallen, 
which  hath  made  all  the  nations  to  drink  of 


the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication.  The 
proclamation  is  simply  anticipatory  of  what  is 
to  be  more  fully  described  hereafter.  Till  we 
come,  therefore,  to  that  description  (chap.  xviii.)it 
may  be  well  to  defer  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'Babylon.'  In  her  ungodly  influence 
Babylon  is  spoken  of  as  making  '  all  the  nations 
to  drink,'  etc.  (comp.  Jer.  IL  7).  A  third  angel 
follows. 

Ver.  9.  And  another  angel,  a  third,  followed 
them,  laying  with  a  great  YOice.  It  b  curious 
to  meet  here  again  the  '  great  voice '  which  is  met 
in  connection  with  the  first  angel,  but  not  with 
the  second.  The  circumstance  is  perhaps  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  tendency  of  St.  John  to 
return  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  events  to  the 
banning.  In  the  next  series  of  three,  extending 
from  ver.  15  to  ver.  20,  the  same  structure  is 
found,  a  '  great  voice '  being  there  attributed  to 
the  first  and  third  angels,  but  not  to  the  second. — 
If  any  man  worshippeth  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  receiyeth  a  mark  upon  his  forehead  or  on 
his  hand.  Such  is  the  cry  of  the  third  angel  as 
he  proclaims  judgment  to  all  the  followers  oi  the 
beast.  These  we  have  already  met  at  chap.  xiiL 
16.  In  the  description  the  order  of  the  two 
words  '  forehead '  and  '  hand '  is  changed,  but  the 
construction  of  cases  is  the  same. 

Ver.  10.  He  also  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  Qod,  the  poured  oat  mim<«gi^ 
wine  in  the  cup  of  his  anger.  The  punishment 
of  such  is  now  described  in  four  particulars,  the 
number  four  being  perhaps  taken  because  it  is  the 
ungodly  world  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and 
because  it  is  a  lex  talicnis  that  is  illustrated. 
The  first  of  the  four  particulars  corresponds  to 
ver.  8,  and  shows  that  we  have  before  us  essen- 
tially the  same  spirit  as  that  there  referred  to. 
The  wine  is  said  (literally)  to  be  'mingled  un« 
mingled  ; '  but  there  is  no  play  upon  the  words, 
for,  owing  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  mingle 
water  with  wine,  the  verb  to  mingle  had  come 
to  be  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  pouring  out 
Enough  that  the  wine  ot  the  wrath  of  God  is  now 
'  unmingied  ; '  the  day  of  grace  is  past. — ^And  he 
shall  M  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
before  the  angels  and  before  the  Lamb.  The 
second  of  the  four  particulars  presents  us  with  the 
final  punishment  of  hell  (compb  chaps,  xbu  ao^ 
XX.  10,  XXL  8 ;  Gen.  xix.  24). 

Ver.  II.  And  the  smoke  of  their  tonnent 
goeth  np  for  ever  and  ever.  The  third  of  the 
four  particulars  of  their  miserable  doom,  which  is 
unto  ages  of  ages,  that  is,  '  for  ever. ' — ^And  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  ixoage,  and  whosoever  reoeiveth 
the  mark  of  his  name.  This  is  the  fourth  and 
last  particular  in  the  delineation  of  their  misery, 
which  is  not  only  everlasting,  but  uninterrupted 
while  it  lasts.  Can  we  fail  to  mark  the  contrast 
to  the  '  no  rest  day  nor  night '  of  the  four  living 
creatures  in  chap^  iv.  8?    In  their  'receiving^ 
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the  mark  it  is  implied  that  there  is  voltintaiy 
action  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  the  beast. 

The  first  three  angels  have  now  falfilled  their 
message  and,  before  we  come  to  the  Judge  Him- 
self, there  is  a  pause.  Two  sayings  are  intro- 
duced. 

Ver.  12.  Here  is  the  pfttieooe  of  the  Minis, 
they  that  keep  the  commandmente  of  God  and 
the  faith  of  Jemui  The  first  of  the  two  sayings 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  faithful  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  God  will  execute  His  judgments 
upon  the  ungodly  in  the  way  which  has  been 
described  (comp.  chap.  ziiL  lo).  We  have  in 
this  a  further  proof  that  the  whole  proclamation 
of  the  three  angels  has  been  one  of  judgment,  not 
of  mercy,  or  of  judgment  and  mercv  combined. 
The  construction  of  the  two  clauses  is  important, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  contains 
a  fuller  description  of  the  'saints'  mentioned  in 
the  first  (comp.  chap.  xx.  4). 

Ver.  13.  And  I  neard  a  Toloe  oat  of  heaven 
■aying,  Write,  Bleaed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Those  that '  die 
in  the  Lord  *  are  obviously  in  contrast  with  the 
followers  of  the  beast  spoken  of  in  ver.  1 1,  and 
the  verb  used  in  the  original,  not '  fall  asleep '  but 
'die,'  seems  to  imply  the  thought  of  the  troubles 
and  persecutions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  died. 
The  verb  is  several  times  used  of  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  and  the  words  'in  the  Lord' 
here  added  to  it  may  be  intended  to  denote  that 
the  death  referred  to  was  such  a  death  as  His. 
The  expression  therefore  does  not  bear  that  sense 
of  quiet  falling  asleep  in  Jesus  which  we  generally 
assign  to  it.  It  rather  brings  out  the  fact  that  in 
Him  His  people  meet  persecution  and  death; 
and  that,  although  they  are  not  all  actually 
martyrs,  they  have  the  martyr  spirit. — 'From 
henceforth.'  What  is  the  time  to  which  these 
words  point  ?  Is  it  the  moment  when  the  harvest 
of  the  earth  is  to  be  reaped  ?  In  that  case  we 
must  connect  them  with  *  Blessed,'  while  they  are 
obviously  connected  with  the  verb  'die.'  Yet  we 
cannot  speak  of  dying  after  the  'harvest'  It 
seems  better,  therefore,  to  understand  the  words 
as  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  age, 
and  onward  to  the  end  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  64). 
During  all  tliat  time  the  144,000  are  being  gatherol 
in  amidst  the  temptations  of  Babylon  and  the 
opix)sition  of  the  beast  To  the  faithful  during 
all  that  time,  therefore,  the  consolation  of  these 
words  is  given  ;  and  their  meaning  is,  that  they 
who  'die  in  the  Lord  '  are  '  blessed,'  not  because 
at  death  they  enter  into  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  heavenly  reward  (a  point  upon  which  no 
direct  information  is  afforded),  but  because  they 
are  set  free  from  the  difficulties  and  trials  and 
sorrows  which,  were  they  left  here  to  continue  the 
struggle,  they  would  have  to  meet.  Instead  of 
being  longer  troubled  they  enter  into  rest  (comp. 
2  Thess.  i.  7).  Hence  accordingly  the  following 
words.— Yea,  ndth  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labonrs,  for  their  works  follow 
with  them.  Those  who  thus  die  are  blessed 
because  *  they  rest  from  their  labours ; '  they  have 
that  rest  from  toil  and  suffering  which  they  cannot 
obtain  here  below.  And  how  comes  it  that  they 
thus  rest?  Because  their  'works  (an  entirely 
different  word  from  'labours')  follow  with  them.' 
Their  Christian  character  and  life,  giving  them  a 
meetness  for  the  rest,  follow  with  them.  They 
enter  into  heaven  fitted  for  its  joys. 


Ver.  14.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
chapter  now  under  consideration  divides  itself 
into  seven  parts,  the  first  three  introducing  to  ns 
three  angels  (vers.  I-13),  the  last  three  doing  the 
same  (vers.  17-20).  Vers.  14-16  thus  coostttute 
the  fourth  or  leading  passage  of  the  seveiL  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  chapter,  and  its  very  posi- 
tion thus  prepares  us  for  the  transition  that  we 
make  in  it  from  angels  to  the  Lord  Himself. 
What  is  first  seen  is  a  white  dond,  the  cloud 
upon  which  Jesus  is  elsewhere  represented  as 
coming  in  order  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the 
world  (Matt  xxiv.  ^o^  zxvL  64).  Upon  this 
cloud  is  seen  one  sitting  like  nnto  a  Son  of  man, 
a  description  which  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
mind  that  it  is  the  Lord  (comp.  chap.  i.  13). 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  this  that 
He  who  sits  upon  the  cloud  receives  a  commission 
from  an  angel  (ver.  14).  That  angel  delivers  a 
message  from  God  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  13,  14). 
The  'Son  of  man'  wears  a  crown  of  victory. 
He  went  out  to  conquer  (chap.  vi.  2) :  He  now 
returns  as  a  conqueror.    The  sickle  is  for  reapii^ 

Vers.  15,  16.  The  fourth  angel  of  the  chapter 
now  appears,  and  cries  with  a  great  YOioe  to 
him  that  sat  npon  the  dond  that  the  hoar  ia 
oome  to  reap.  The  message  is  from  God,  for 
the  Son  knows  not  the  hour  Himself  (Mark 
xiii  32 ;  comp.  Acts  L  7),  and  no  sooner  is  the 
message  heard  than  the  Divine  will  is  recognised 
and  obeyed :  the  earth  was  reaped.  The  angel 
it  will  be  observed  performs  no  part  of  the  act  of 
reaping.  That  act  is  performed  wholly  by  Him 
that  'sat  on  the  cloud.'  At  ver.  19  it  will  be 
different  The  question  is  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, Whether  we  are  to  understand  by  this  harvest 
the  ingathering  of  the  righteoas  alone  (thus  sepa- 
rating it  bv  a  broad  line  of  distinction  from  the 
vintage  which  immediately  follows)  or  a  general 
reaping  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  good. 
The  analogy  of  Scripture  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
which  the  passage  before  us  is  conceived  point 
distinctly  to  the  former  view.  The  good  are 
alone  the  true  'harvest,'  the  wheat  gathered  into 
the  garner.  At  John  xiv.  3  Jesus  comes  for  His 
own,  while  at  Matt  xiiL  41  the  angels  gather  in 
the  wicked  to  their  fate. 

Ver.  17.  Jn  this  verse  the  second  of  the  second 
group  of  three  angels  appears.  He  also  has  a 
sharp  sickle  like  that  of  the  Person  mentioned  in 
ver.  14.  But  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
identified  with  Him — ^he  only  carries  out  His  will 
The  sickle  too  is  to  be  used  for  another  purpose, 
there  for  reaping,  here  for  gathering  the  vintage. 

Ver.  18.  The  third  of  the  second  group  of  three 
angels  comes  not  merely  from  the  temple,  but 
ont  from  the  altar,  the  most  sacred  part  of  it — 
that  altar  over  which  the  angel  stands  who  pre- 
sents the  prayers  of  the  saints  to  God,  and  who 
casts  its  fire  upon  the  earth  (chap.  viii.  3-5).  It 
is  this  fire,  not  fire  in  general,  that  is  referred  to 
when  the  angel  is  described  as  he  that  hath 
power  over  tiie  fire.  The  fire  is  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  earth. — The  angel  next  cries  to 
him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle  that  he  should 
gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth. 
As  in  ver.  16  we  were  told  only  of  the  harvest  of 
the  good,  so  here  we  are  told  only  of  the  vintage 
of  the  wicked.  The  figure  is  often  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  (comp.  Isa.  IxUL  1-4 ;  Jod  iiL  13). 

Ver.  19.  The  vintage  is  described.  Not  merelv 
the  grapes  but  the  vine  of  the  earth  itself  is 


Chap.  XV.  1-8.3 

gathered,  the  vine  being  wholly  rooted  out  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  *  Every  plant 
which  My  Heavenly  Father  planted  not  shall  be 
rooted  up*  (Matt.  xv.  13).  After  this  the  vine 
is  cast  into  the  great  winepreoB  of  the  wrath  of 
God. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  winepresB  was  trodden 
without  the  city.  In  the  words  'without  the 
city '  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  another  instance  of 
the  lex  talionis :  our  Lord  had  suffered  *  without 
the  gate.' — And  blood  came  out  of  the  wine- 
pEress  even  unto  the  bridles  of  the  horscB,  as  far 
mm  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs.     I'he 

1*uice  of  the  grape  here  passes  into  the  reality, 
>iood,  which  it  was  intended  to  represent  (comp. 
Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3).  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may 
be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the 
description  of  the  great  sea  of  blood — that  its 
depth  was  'to  the  bridles  of  the  horses.'  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  horses 
represent  the  'chiefs  of  the  people.'  Commenta- 
tors generally  abandon  such  an  interpretation,  but 
substitute  none  of  their  own,  occupying  themselves 
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rather  with  the  inquiry,  whether  these  horses  are 
those  of  the  angels  of  chap.  ix.  15  or  those  of  the 
host  that  come  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
May  the  words  of  Zech.  xiv.  20  supply  the 
needed  explanation,  *  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
upon  the  bells  (bridles)  of  the  horses,  Holiness 
UNTO  THE  Lord*?  The  thought  of  the  Seer 
may  be  that  the  blood  could  not  be  so  deep  as  to 
touch  these  holy  words.  The  extent  of  the  sea  oi 
blood  is  less  difficult  to  determine.  We  may  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
superficial  area  of  the  Holy  Land  or  of  the  old 
territories  of  the  Pope,  or  that  the  expression 
denotes  simply  'great  extent.'  We  must  start 
firom  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  judg- 
ment by  which  the  whole  ungodly  world  is  over- 
taken, and  that  four  is  the  number  of  the  world. 
This  number  is  first  squared  for  completeness, 
and  then  multiplied  by  100,  a  number,  as  we 
have  seen,  belonging  to  the  wicked,  while  looo 
belongs  rather  to  the  good.  Thus  we  have  4x4 
X  ICO,  representing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
wherever  the  ungc^ly  are  to  be  found. 


Chapter  XV.    i-8. 
The  Angels  with  the  Bowls. 

1  A  ND  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous, 
-lV.     seven  angels  having  the  *  seven  last  *  plagues ;  *  for  in 

2  them  is  filled  up*  the  wrath  of  God.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a 
'sea  of  glass*  mingled  with  fire:  and  them  that  had  gotten  the 
victory  •  over'  the  *  beast,  and  over'  his  ^  image,  and  over  his 
mark,'  and  over '  the  ^  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 

3  glass,*  having  the  *•  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of 
'  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  -^  Lamb,  saying. 
Great  and  ^marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty; 

4  ^  just  "and  true  tfr^  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  'saints."  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,"  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  i  for  thou 
only  art  holy :  for  all "  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 

5  thee;  for  thy  judgments"  are"  made  manifest.  And  after 
that "  I  looked,"  and,  behold,"  the  *  temple  of  the  '  tabernacle 

6  of  the  testimony  *•  in  heaven  was  opened :  and  the  seven  angels 
came  out  of  the  temple,**  having"  the  seven  plagues,  clothed 
in  pure  and  white  "*  linen,"  and  having  **  their  breasts  *  girded  ** 

7  with  golden  girdles.     And  'one  of  the  four  beasts"  gave  unto 
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^  omit  the  '  omit  last  *  add  which  are  the  last      ^  is  finished 

*  a  glassy  sea     *  and  them  that  come  victorious  ^  out  of 
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*  omit  and  over  his  mark 
*•  omit  the  **  rightfous 

**  add  the  **  righteous  acts 

"  saw  *•  omit  behold 

^^  and  there  came  out  from  the  temple 
**  clothed  with  a  stone  piure  and  lustrous 
•*  omit  girded 


*  standing  upon  the  glassy  sea 
"  the  nations        **  omit  thee 
*•  have  been  *'  these  thingfs 

••  of  witness 
*•  the  seven  angels  that  have 

**  girt  round 
*•  living  creatures 
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the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials  *'  full  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
8  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.    And  the  temple  was  filled  with 
^ smoke  from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  his  power;  and  no/^j'-^":. 
man  *•  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the  seven  plagues    i»»-  ▼>•  4. 
of  the  seven  angels  were  fulfilled." 

*'  bowls  ■•  one  ■•  should  be  finished 


Contents.  This  chapter  is  introductory  (like 
chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.)  to  the  6iial  outpouring 
of  the  Almighty's  wrath  upon  the  enemies  of  His 
Church.  In  chaps,  xii.  and  xiiL  we  had  these 
enemies  presentea  to  us ;  in  chap.  xiT.  we  had 
the  assurance  that,  formidable  as  they  were,  they 
should  neither  be  able  to  hurt  the  righteous  nor 
to  protect  the  wicked.  In  chap.  xv.  the  last 
ministers  of  the  Almighty's  vengeance  are  intro- 
duced, and  we  are  invited  to  listen  to  the  song 
with  which  they  are  sent  forth  upon  their  mission. 
The  series  of  the  Bowls  opens  with  two  visions, 
the  Brst  in  vers.  2-4,  the  second  in  vers.  5-8,  of 
this  chapter.  The  Seals  were  introduced  by  no 
vision  immediately  connected  with  them :  the 
Trumpets  were  introduced  by  one  vision  (chap, 
viii.  1-5).  Two  visions  introduce  the  Bowls,  and 
thus  again  illustrate  the  climactic  character  of  this 
book. 

Ver.  I.  The  angelt  spoken  of  have  seren 
plagues  whidi  axe  the  last;  and  the  reason  is 
assigned  why  they  are  so  named,  for  in  them  is 
finished  the  wzath  of  Ood.  God*s  last  and  most 
terrible  judgments  are  at  hand. 

Ver.  2.  The  next  thing  seen  is  a  glsaj  sea 
mingled  with  fire.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  is  the  sea  already  spoken  of  at 
chap.  iT.  6.  The  difference  is,  that  it  is  now 
'  mingled  with  fire,*  the  same  fire  as  that  of  chap. 
xiv.  18,  the  fire  of  judgment  (comp.  on  chap, 
iv.  6). — Those  that  occupy  this  sea  are  next 
described  as  they  that  come  viotorions  ont  of  the 
beast,  and  out  of  his  image,  and  ont  of  the 
number  of  his  name,  words  in  which  the  remark- 
able use  of  the  preposition  *  out  of*  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  (comp.  on  John  xvii.  15).  In  the 
persons  referred  to  we  must  include  all  Christians 
of  all  times  who  have  been  victorious  over  the 
three  things  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  a  mere  selection  from  that 
number. — For  the  harps  of  God  which  they  hold 
in  their  hands  see  chaps,  v.  8,  xiv.  2. 

Ver.  3.  Not  only  do  thev  harp :  they  mingle 
song  with  their  harping. —They  sing  the  song  of 
Moms  the  servant  of  God  and  the  song  of  tl^  e 
Lamb,  saying.  ITie  epithet  'servant  of  God* 
applied  to  Moses  awakens  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  God  did  for  Israel  thn)ugh  Moses  the  great 
representative  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 
The  Lamb  is  not  less  clearly  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  New  Testament  Di«p-'n«ation.  Or  the 
matter  may  be  otherwise  looked  at.  Moses 
delivered  men  from  the  first  head  of  the  beast,  f>. 
under  him  dtgan  that  deliverance  out  of  a  perse- 
cuting world  which  is  finisJud  in  Christ.  The 
song,  therefore,  includes  everything  that  God  had 
done  for  His  people  alike  in  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment times.  How  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the 
beast  camiot  be  Nero  !  Only  one  generation,  not 
the  whole  Church,  could  sing  of  deliverance  from 
him.     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  song 


is  similar  to  that  of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  XV.,  or  to  that  of  Deut  xxxiL,  3%t  in  all 
probability  the  former  was  in  the  Seer's  view. — In 
the  words  c  f  the  song  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
notice  that  for  the  reading  '  king  of  saints '  of  the 
Authorised  Version  king  of  the  nations  is  to  be 
substituted.  The  change  is  important,  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  that  aspect  of  the  Almighty  which 
is  here  thought  of.  Not  Hb  love  towaids  His 
'saints,'  but  Hb  terror  towards  Hb  enemies  b 
celebrated.  He  beautifies  Hb  people  with  salva- 
tion, but  He  visits  the  '  nations^  with  Hb  wrath. 
Ver.  4.  In  thb  verse  the  song  b^un  in  ver.  3 
b  continued  in  the  following  words.  Who  shall 
not  fear,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for 
thou  only  art  holyf  for  all  the  nations  shall 
oome  and  worship  before  thee,  for  thy 
righteous  acts  haye  been  made  manifest.  The 
'  righteous  acts '  of  God  referred  to  are  not  such 
as  have  been  exhibited  alike  in  the  publication  of 
His  Gospel  and  in  the  destruction  of  Hb  enemieSb. 
The  whole  context  imperatively  requires  that  we 
shall  understand  them  of  the  latter  alone.  If  so, 
we  are  guided  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  woid 
'  worship '  in  thb  verse,  and  we  have  at  the  same 
time  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  whidi, 
throughout  the  Apocalypse  (and  the  Foarth 
Gospel),  we  meet  with  a  double  marvelling  and  a 
double  worship,  that  of  faith  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  of  fear  upon  the  other.  It  may  be  at  once 
allowed  that  there  b  no  passage  in  the  Apocalypse 
which  seems  to  speak  so  strongly  of  the  converocm 
of  the  world  as  that  now  before  us.  Yet  there  b 
a  '  worship '  of  awe,  of  terror,  and  of  trembling, 
as  well  as  a  '  worship  *  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  the 
whole  analogy  of  thb  book  (as  well  as  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  in  thb  respect  most  strikingly 
resembles  it)  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  former  alone  b  spoken  of  when  the  viorship 
of  the  ungodly  b  referred  ta  So  in  Phil.  iL  10 
'  things  under  the  earth '  bow  the  knee  and 
confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  However,  therefore, 
we  mav  be  at  times  disposed  to  think  that  mention 
b  made  in  this  book  of  the  conversion  of  the 
wicked,  it  will  we  believe  always  ap)>ear  upon 
more  attentive  consideration  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  really  spoken  of.  Yet  we  are  not  on  thb 
account  to  conclude  that  the  Apocalypse  dooms  to 
everlasting  ruin  all  but  the  selected  number  who 
constitute  in  its  pages  the  true  Church  of  Chrbt. 
Its  language  appears  only  to  be  founded  on  that 
style  of  thought  which  meets  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment when  the  Prophets  speak  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  Israel  shall  conquer  and  overthrow,  but 
not  necessarily  destroy,  them.  Through  their  very 
subjugation  they  may  receive  a  blessing.  Thus 
may  it  be  in  the  case  before  us.  AH  that  we  urge 
is,  that  in  the  words  of  thb  verse  judgment  alone 
b  in  view.  If  judgment  lead  to  penitence  it  b 
well ;  but  the  eye  of  the  Sec^  does  not  travel  so 
far  into  the  future. 
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Ver.  5.  And  after  tlieee  fhings  I  saw,  and  the 
temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  witnen  in  heayen 
was  opened.  When  at  chap.  xi.  19  the  '  temple 
of  God  that  is  in  heaven  '  was  opened  there  was 
seen  'the  ark  of  the  covenant  reminding  of 
mercy — here  the  same  ark  is  seen,  but  now  it  is  in 
'  the  tabernacle  of  witness,'  ue.  in  the  tabernacle 
containing  the  tables  of  the  law  by  which  God 
witnessed  against  Israel.  At  present,  therefore, 
there  is  only  judgment  in  view,  and  God  is  to 
take  immediate  part  in  it 

Ver.  6.  The  Beven  angels  thathaTe  the  seven 
plagues  now  issue  from  the  temple,  that  is,  from 
the  innermost  shrine  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary, 
llieir  clothing,  according  to  the  later  and  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Greek,  has  seemed  to  many 
to  be  absurd  :  they  are  clothed  with  a  stone  pure 
and  InstnmSb  But  the  same  idea  meets  us  in 
Ezek.  xxviiL  13  ('every  precious  stone  was  thy 
covering'),  and  we  have  already  seen  with  how 
much  freedom  the  Apocalyptic  Seer  employs  the 
figures  of  his  book  (comp.  on  the  '  white  stone  *  of 
chap.  ii.  17).  Probably,  too,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  think  of  a  clothing  with  actual  stones  however 
beaten  out.  The  conditions  may  be  sufficiently 
fulfilled  by  the  thought  of  a  garment  covered  and 
sparkling  with  precious  stones  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  4). 
The  girding  is  that  of  chap,  i  13,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  priestly 
garments  are  alluded  to^  and  that  the  precious 
stones  worn  by  the  high  priest  are  thought  of  as 
multiplied  till  they  constituted  a  garment  for  the 
whole  body.    The  seven  angeU  thus  issue  from 


the  temple  to  be  priests  of  destruction  instead  of 
salvation  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  6). 

Ver.  7.  One  of  the  living  creatures  next  gives 
to  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  howls.  Tliese 
living  creatures,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the 
representatives  of  redeemed  creation,  so  that  in 
the  action  here  described  the  redeemed  appear  as 
giving  the  summons  for  the  execution  of  judgment 
upon  their  enemies.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Greek  word  rendered  *  vials  *  in  the  Authorised 
Versioii  we  translate,  with  the  Revised  Version, 
•bo wis, •  The  objects  so  designated  were  not 
vials  but  those  sacred  bowls,  rather  broad  than 
deep,  in  which  the  incense,  lighted  by  coals  firom 
the  brazen  altar,  was  offered  on  the  golden  altar 
within  the  sanctuary.  They  are  called  '  basons ' 
in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  thus  much 
better  adapted  than  vials  to  any  sudden  and 
terrible  outpouring  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  glory  of  God  and  ftom  his  power. 
This  smoke  is  no  smoke  of  incense,  nor  is  it  simply 
the  thick  cloud  of  the  majesty  of  God.  It  is  the 
smoke  by  which  He  is  surrounded  as  the  righteous 
Lawgiver,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  fire  of  His 
wrath.  The  figure  seems  to  be  derived  from  Ex. 
xl.  34,  35.— And  no  one  was  able  to  enter  into 
the  temple  till  the  seven  plagnesof  the  seven 
angels  should  be  finished.  The  meaning  of 
these  words  is  perhaps  best  to  be  ascertained  by 
comparing  them  with  Ex.  xix.  21.  God  cannot 
be  approached  at  the  moment  when  He  is  reveal- 
ing Himself  in  all  the  terrors  of  Hb  indignation. 


Chapter  XVI.    1-2 1. 

The  Seven  Bawls. 

X     A  ND  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  saying  to  the 
-t\     seven  angels,  Go  your  *  ways,*  and  pour  out  the  vials  ■  of 

2  the  wrath  of  God  upon  *  the  earth.     And  the  first  went,  and 
poured  out  his  vial  upon*  the  earth  ;  and  there  fell  a  'noisome  aEjctts-is. 
and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark  of  the 

3  beast,  and  upon  them  •  which  worshipped  his  image.     And  the 
second  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  upon  *  the  sea ;  and  it  became 

as  the  •  *  blood  •  of  a  dead  man :  and  every  living  soul  died  "  in  *  Ex.  vIL  19. 

4  the  sea.     And  the  third  angeF  poured  out  his  vial  upon*  the 
rivers  and"  fountains  of"  waters;   and  they  became  blood. 

5  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say,"  Thou  art  ^righteous,  tCh,x9.4- 
O  Lord,"  which  art,  and  "  wast,  and  "  shalt  be,"  because  thou 

6  hast  judged  thus.     For  they  have"  shed"  the  blood  of  saints 

and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  ^ blood  to  drink ;  for"  <^i«.«iix.«« 


*  ye        ■  omi/  ways  •  seven  bowls 

*  omit  upon  them  '  oput  angd 

*  add  even  the  things  that  were 
»  omtt  O  Lord  >*  add  which 

m  *.i._   tj_f..  r^ it 'j  i 


•  aaa  even  tne 

•  omtt  O  Lord 

•  the  Holy  One 


'^  aaa  wnicn 
*'  omi/  have 


*  into 

*  omtt  as  the 
^^  add  the 

*•  omt/  and 
"  poured  out 


•  bowl  into 

*  add  as 
"  saying 

*•  omtt  for 
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7  they  are  'worthy.     And  I  heard  another  out  of"  the  ^^^^^^r 'g-^^4- 
say,**  Even  so,  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy 

8  judgments.     And  the  fourth  angel '  poured  out  his  vial "  upon 

the  sun  ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  ^scorch  men  with  /CI1.L  s«. 

9  fire.     And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and**  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Grod,  which   hath"   power  over  these 

10  plagues:  and  they  *  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.     And  the  *£i*|jj;if^'. 


fifth  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  upon  *  the  seat  **  of  the  beast ; 


«3- 


and  his  kingdom  was  full  of"*  darkness;*'  and  they  gnawed 

1 1  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  **  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven 
because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  *•  repented  not  of** 

12  their  deeds.**    And  the  sixth  angel '  poured  out  his  vial  **  upon 

the  great  river**   'Euphrates;    and    the  water  thereof  was 'Ci1.ix.t4. 
*  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  '  kings  of  the  east**  might**  be  /itl'ij^. 

13  prepared.  And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like**  frogs  come  *«-*^«- 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 

14  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet     For  they  are 

the**  spirits  of  ** devils,'*  working  "miracles,*'  which  go  forth "[^j^fj^ 
unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of**  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them**  to  the  battle**  of  that**  great  day  of  God  Almighty.** 
1$  Behold,  I  come  as  a  'thief.     Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  '^-^^l^ 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his 

16  shame.     And  he**  gathered   them  together  into  a**  place** 

17  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ^Armageddon.**  And  the  seventh  ^^^^J;^ 
angeF  poured  out  his  vial  into**  the  air;  and  there  came**  a  j9;Zech.«a 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,**  from  the  throne, 

18  saying.  It  is  done.  And  there  were**  ^voices,  and  thunders,  fai.Tiu.s, 
and  lightnings;**  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as 

was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earth- 

19  quake,  and^  so  great.  And  the  ''great  city  was  '  divided  into  J2k.*i  rf. 
three  parts,  and  the  'cities  of  the  nations  fell:  and  great  ' m*<=- ^- "• 
Babylon**  came**  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto 

20  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness**  of  his  wrath.**    And 
every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found. 

21  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  "hail  out  of  heaven,*'  every  «£«.«.•> 
statu  about  the  weight  of  a  talent  :**  and  men  blasphemed  God 

••  omit  another  out  of  ■*  saying  ••  bOwl  •«  add  they 

"  add  the  •*  throne  •«  omit  full  of  *'  darkened 

•»  add  they  ••  out  of  ••  works  •!  add  the  river 

•*  from  the  sunrising     ••  may  •*  as  it  were  •*  omit  the 

••  demons  •'  signs  ••  omit  the  earth  and  of 

"  add  together  *•  war  *»  the  *»  God,  the  Almighty 

*•  they        *♦  the  **  add  which  is      *•  Har-Magedon        *'  bowl  upon 

*•  came  forth  *•  omit  of  heaven  •*  add  lightnings  and 

'^  omit  and  lightnings  ^*  omit  and  ^  and  Babylon  the  great 

"  add  up  **  wrath  *•  anger 

'^  And  a  great  hail  as  of  a  talent  in  weight  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  upon 
men,  **  omit  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent 
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because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail ;  for  the  plague  thereof  was 
exceeding  great** 

M  because  great  is  the  plague  of  it  exceedingly 
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Contents.  This  chapter  is  occupied  with  the 
seven  Bowls,  and  judgment  assumes  its  last  and 
highest  form. 

ver.  I.  The  voioe  heard  is  that  of  God,  for  He 
alone  was  in  the  temple  (chafi.  xt.  8) ;  and  it 
comes  from  the  innermost  shrine.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  had  been  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
trumpets  (chap.  viii.  7) ;  and  the  distinction  is 
important,  for  it  shows  us  that  it  is  not  now  the 
people  of  God  who  continue  the  conflict,  but  God 
Himself  who  acts  directly  for  them.  He  takes 
His  own  cause  in  hand.  The  earth  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  '  sea '  (comp.  ver.  3). 

Ver.  2.  The  flxat  angel  ponred  out  hit  bowl 
into  the  earth.  The  whole  earth  is  thought  of, 
and  no  more  only  a  third  part  of  it  as  at  chap, 
viii.  7. — And  there  fell  a  noiBome  and  grieyoos 
■ore  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark  of  the 
beaat  and  which  worshipped  his  image.  The 
idea  of  the  plague  is  taken  from  that  of  Egypt  in 
Ex.  ix.  8-12,  but  it  cannot  be  literally  un>leriitood, 
for  literal  interpretation  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  sixth  bowl,  and  all  the  bowls  must  be  inter- 
preted on  the  same  principles. 

Ver.  3.  The  leoond  angel  ponred  out  bis 
bowl  into  the  aea.  The  whole  sea,  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  it  as  at  chap.  viii.  8^  9,  is  affected 
by  this  plague.  The  increased  potency  of  the 
plague  is  also  shown  in  the  description  given  of 
the  blood,— not  merely  blood,  but  olood  as  of  a 
dead  man,  thick,  unnatural,  offensive  to  the  eye. — 
Every  living  aool,  too,  died,  and  not  merely  <  the 
third  part '  of  the  creatuies  that  were  in  the  sea. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  in  this 
bowl  a  reference  to  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  vii.  19).  But  literal  interpretation  cannot  be 
thought  of. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  third  poured  out  his  bowl 
into  the  riven  and  the  fountains  of  the  waters, 
and  they  became  blood.  Again  we  see  the 
increased  potency  of  the  third  bowl  as  compared 
with  the  third  trumpet,  chap.  viii.  10,  ix.  All 
rivers,  etc,  are  affected,  and  they  become  more 
than  bitter,  thev  become  blood. 

Vers.  5,  6.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
waters  saying.  Thou  art  righteous,  whioh  art, 
and  which  wast,  the  Holy  6ae,  No  episode  of 
this  kind  had  intervened 'at  the  close  of  the  third 
trumpet.  But  at  the  highest  stage  of  judgment  it 
is  fitting  that  even  those  who  suffer  from  it  should 
answer  that  it  is  right.  The  answer  is  given  by 
the  '  angel  of  the  waters,'  not  the  aneel  *  who  was 
set  over  the  waters,'  and  surely  not  the  angel  who 
now  poured  out  his  bowl  upon  the  waters,  but 
the  waters  themselves  speakmg  by  their  angel, 
and  responding  to  the  fact  that  the  judgment 
which  they  have  incurred  is  just  The  ascription 
of  praise  is  to  God  as  '  righteous,'  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  He  is  described  in  three  particu- 
lars; first,  'which  art,'  secondly,  'which  wast,' 
thirdly,  'the  Holy  One.'  'Which  art  to  come* 
can  be  no  longer  used,  for  God  is  come  (comp. 
chap.  xL  17).  The  particular  method  of  judg- 
ment is  also  commended.  It  is  again  the  Ifx 
taiionis ;  those  who  had  poured  out  blood  shall 


drink  blood.  —  They  an  worthy  (oomp.  chap, 
iii.  4). 

Ver.  7.  Not  only  is  an  acknowled^ent  of  the 
righteousness  of  God's  judgment  given  by  the 
'  waters  ; '  the  martyred  saints  also  respond.  The 
altar  (not  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  '  another 
out  of  the  altar ')  speaks.  It  is  the  altar  of  chap, 
vi  9  beneath  which  is  the  blood,  that  is  the  lives, 
of  the  saints.  They  who  have  suffered  own  that 
the  judgments  of  the  Almighty  upon  those  who 
persecuted  them  even  unto  death  are  true  and 
righteous,  conformable  to  the  realities  of  things 
and  to  the  demands  of  perfect  righteousness. 

Ver.  8.  The  fourth  poured  out  his  bowl  upon 
the  sun,  and  it  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch 
men  with  fire.  We  have  not  vet  passed  into  a 
world  different  from  that  with  which  the  previous 
bowls  were  connected.  '  Men '  are  still  plagued, 
though  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sun  which 
is  used  by  the  angel  of  judgment  for  this  purpose, 
the  '  fire  '  referred  to  being  the  scorching  heat  of 
that  luminary.  As  compared  with  chap.  viii.  12 
there  is  again  increased  intensity  of  judgment,  for 
the  whole  sun  is  affected,  and  not  merely  a  third 
part  of  it ;  and  its  scorching  heat,  which  had  not 
there  been  spoken  of,  is  now  particularly  noticed. 

Ver.  9.  And  men  were  soorohed  with  great 
heat,  and  they  blasphemed  the  name  of  God, 
whioh  hath  the  power  over  these  plagues,  and 
they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.  The 
blaspheming  is  produced  not  by  the  last  pla^^e 
alone,  but  by  the  four  that  have  been  spoken  of; — 
'plagues'  not  plague. — The  effect  is  worthy  of 
notice.  There  is  no  repentance.  Those  visited 
are  the  followers  of  the  beast.  They  have  chosen 
their  portion ;  they  have  hardened  themselves ; 
and  they  are  made  worse  by  judgment. 

Ver.  la  The  fifth  poured  out  his  howl  into 
the  throne  of  the  beast  With  the  fifth  bowl 
we  pass  into  a  different  r^on,  that  of  the  spiritual 
powers  of  darkness.  This  bowl  attacks  the  very 
centre  of  the  beast's  authority,  and  the  advance 
from  the  fifth  trumpet  is  very  perceptible.  There 
the  hosts  of  the  bottomless  pit  come  forth  to 
plague  men.  Here  the  king  of  these  hosts  is  him- 
self plagued.  The  '  throne '  of  the  beast  is  no 
particular  city,  but  is  a  symbol  of  the  beast's 
{general  power. — And  his  kingdom  was  darkened, 
and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.  The 
Egyptian  plague  of  darkness  is  the  foundation  of 
the  hgure.  The  addition  of  the  '  gnawing  of  the 
tongue  for  pain '  is  remarkable,  for  the  pain  could 
not  proceed  from  the  darkness.  It  could  come 
from  nothing  but  the  effects  of  the  previous 
plagues.  Each  successive  plague  thus  supposes 
those  that  had  gone  before  it  to  be  still  raging. 
Each  successive  woe  is  added  to  its  predecessors 
without  the  latter  being  suppressed.  If  it  be  so,  it 
becomes  more  impossible  than  ever  to  interpret 
any  one  of  these  plagues  literally. 

Ver.  II.  And  they  blasphemed  the  God  of 
heaven  because  of  tiieir  pains  and  their  sores, 
and  they  repented  not  out  of  their  works. 
Compare  on  ver.  9. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  sixth  poured  oat  Us  bowl 
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upon  fhe  greftt  ilw,  the  river  Saphratet.  The 
Bzth  tniini>et  bad  related  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
chap.  ix.  14,  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
necessary  there  are  also  to  be  applied  here.  The 
Euphrates  is  the  river  of  Babylon,  the  seat  of 
antichristian  power,  from  which  proceed  assaults 
upon  the  people  of  God.— And  the  w»ter  thereof 
wttB  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  from 
the  nmrising  may  be  prepared.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  this  figure  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates  may  lie  the  drying  up  of  the  Jordan 
when  Israel  took  possession  of  the  promised  land  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Seer  has  in  view 
that  diverting  of  the  course  of  this  river  by  means 
of  which  Cyrus  captured  Babylon.  When  Cyrus 
is  predicted  as  the  destroyer  of  Babylon  he  is 
twice  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  as  from  the  East  or  the 
sunrising  (Isa.  xli.  2,  xlvi.  11).  Cyrus  was  indeed 
'l^erally  thought  of  by  the  fathers  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  He  is 
first  alluded  to,  it  is  in  the  chapter  immediately 
succeeding  that  in  which  Isaiah  prophesies  of  the 
Baptist  as  'preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord' 
(chap.  xi.  3).  The  figure  of  drying  up  waters  is 
one  often  met  with  in  the  prophets,  where  it  is 
used  to  express  the  steps  by  which  God  prepares 
the  way  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people  and  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies  (Isa.  xli  v.  27,  lu  10  ; 
Jer.  1.  38;  Zech.  x.  ii).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
words,  '  that  the  way  may  be  prepared,'  lead  us 
directly  to  the  thought  of  the  '  preparing  of  the 
way  of  the  Lord '  by  the  Baptist,  and  thus  to  a 
preparation  of  which  the  good,  not  the  wicked, 
shall  avail  themselves.  Further,  this  very  expres- 
sion, 'from  the  sunrising,'  has  already  met  us  in 
chap.  vii.  2,  in  connection  with  the  an(;el  who 
comes  from  that  quarter  with  the  seal  of  the  living 
God  in  his  hand  ;  and,  as  it  is  always  necessary  in 
the  Apocalypse  to  interpret  the  same  expression  in 
the  same  way,  we  are  once  more  led  to  the  thought 
not  of  evil  but  of  good.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  another  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  prophets 
Christ  Himself  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  word 
'  The  East.'  Thus  in  Zech.  iii.  8,  where  we  read 
in  the  Authorised  Version  '  Behold  I  will  bring 
forth  my  servant  the  Branch,'  the  LXX.  read  '  my 
servant  the  East ; '  so  also  in  Zech.  vi.  12  ;  while, 
in  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  '  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,'  is  in  the  LXX.  '  a  righteous  East.'  Once 
more,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  contrast  between  these  kings  '  from  the 
sunrising,'  and  those  described  in  ver.  14  as  '  the 
kings  of  the  whole  world,'  who  are  evidently  evil. 

Putting  these  circumstances  together  we  seem 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
persons  described  as  'kings  from  the  sunrising' 
are  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  are  often  inter- 
preted to  be.  They  are  not  '  the  forces  of  rude 
and  open  evil  which  have  been  long  restrained  ; ' 
still  less  are  they  the  princes  who  would  fain 
return  with  a  Nero  redux  for  the  destruction  of 
Rome.  They  are  representatives  of  all  Christ's 
faithful  ones  who  are  not  only  priests  but  kings 
unto  God,  and  for  whom  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  dried  up  that  their  march  to  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  may  be  easy  and  triumphant. 

Christ's  people  are  now  gathered  together  as  an 
army.  But  they  shall  not  need  to  fight  We 
shall  see  that  they  do  not  fight  (comp.  chap.  xx.  9). 
They  shall  rest  in  Christ.  God  shall  fight  His 
own  battle.  The  war  shall  be  that  '  of  the  great 
day  of  God,  the  Almighty '  (ver.  14^ 
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Ver.  13.  The  dzagon,  the  hetst,  and  the  folee 
prophet  are  again  before  us.  They  are  the  three 
great  enemies  of  the  people  of  God  who  have 
already  been  described  ;  althoi:^  here  we  have 
for  the  first  time  the  second  beast  of  chap.  xilL  11 
spoken  of  as  the  'fidse  prophet,'  a  designation 
afterwards  applied  to  it  in  chaps,  xix.  20  and 
XX.  la  The  point  to  be  chiefly  noticed  is  that 
ttU  the  great  enemies  of  God's  people  are 
gathered  together.  All  the  demoniacsd  powers  of 
the  world  in  their  united  forces  are  on  the  stage. 
Three  nncleaa  spirits  as  it  were  frogs.  An 
unclean  spirit  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  each  ; 
and  the  spirits  are  as  '  fi^^'  unclean,  boasting 
noisy,  offensive  animala  There  may  perhaps  be 
a  reference  to  the  frogs  of  Egypt  llie  land  of 
Egypt  had  '  brought  forth  frogs  in  the  chambers 
of  their  kings'  (Ps.  cv.  30)— so  does  this  spiritual 

Egypt. 

Ver.  14.  For  they  are  spirits  of  demons 
working  signs.  They  thus  show  at  once  their 
hellish  origin,  and  the  power  lent  them  in  order 
that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  effect  their 
end.— Which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
whole  world,  to  gather  them  togeth^  to  tha 
war  of  the  great  day  of  God,  the  Almighty. 
We  have  now  the  purpose  for  which  mention  of 
these  unclean  spints  is  introduced.  It  is  that 
Satanic  might  and  deception  may  be  exerted  to 
their  utmost,  so  that  the  enemies  of  God  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  led  to  go  up  to  the 
war  in  which  they  shall  be  destroyed.  The  repre- 
sentation may  rest  upon  i  Kings  xxii.  20-22,  woen 
a  lying  spirit  goes  forth  to  persuade  Ahab  to  nish 
upon  his  iate.  These  lying  spirits  in  like  manner 
persuade  tlie  kings  of  the  whole  godless  world  to 
rush  upon  the  fate  prepared  for  them  in  the  last 
great  judgment  of  God — *  His  day.' 

Ver,  15.  llie  wonderful  character  of  the  great 
day  of  God,  and  of  the  issues  that  belong  to  it, 
leads  to  the  interposition  of  this  verse. — ^Behcdd, 
I  come  as  a  thief.  The  Lord  Himself  speaks, 
not  the  Seer  in  His  name.  The  words  are  those 
of  Matt.  xxiv.  X,  xxv.  i,  Mark  xiii.  34,  Luke 
xii.  37,  and  they  embrace  the  thought  both  of 
the  suddenness  of  Christ's  coming,  and  of  the 
destruction  which  it  brings  with  it  to  the  wicked 
(comp.  on  chap.  iiL  3).  In  the  remaining  words 
of  the  verse  the  Seer  seems  to  take  up  the  strain, 
as  he  pronounces  blessedness  upon  him  who  is 
ready  for  the  events  of  the  day  so  rapidly 
approaching.  Similar  parentheses  occur  at  chaps, 
xih.  9  and  xiv.  12. 

Ver.  16.  And  they  gathered  them  togethn 
into  the  place  whioh  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongae  Har-Hagedon.  The  '  they '  spoken  of  in 
these  words  refers  to  neither  God  nor  the  angel, 
but  to  the  unclean  spirits  of  ver.  14.  lliese 
spirits  had  gone  forth  to  gather  together  all  who 
had  submitted  themselves  to  the  dragon,  the 
beast,  and  the  &lse  prophet.  They  now  ac- 
complish their  mission,  but  the  conflict  does  not 
^et  tak e  place.  The  spot  where  the  hosts  assemble 
IS  mentioned  only  by  anticipation.  The  battle 
itself  is  that  of  chap.  xix.  19-21. 

By  the  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  place  is  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Har- 
Magedon,  we  are  invited  to  think  of  the  meaning 
of  that  compound  term,  and  of  the  assodaiions 
connected  with  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  word, — //or,  a  mountain, 
and  Magedon,  or  Megiddon,   or  Megiddo,   the 
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name  of  an  extensive  place  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  which  has  been  in  all  a^es  the  battle- 
field of  the  Holy  Land,  and  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  verb  signifying  to  destroy ;  so  that,  apart 
from  any  particular  associations,  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  the  word  b  'the  mountain  of  destruction.'  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  we  have  to  recall  to  mind 
two  great  slaughters  at  Megiddo  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  first  is  that  celebrated  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  19),  and 
again  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.  The  second  is 
that  in  which  King  Josiah  fell  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29), 
a  fall  which  produced  the  striking  lamentation 
described  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  and  which  is 
afterwards  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Zechariah 
(chap.  xii.  ii).  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
these  two  slaughters  u;  most  probably  present  to 
the  mind  of  Sc.  John  in  the  words  before  us.  In 
one  respect  the  first  may  seem  most  suitable, 
because  there  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  com- 
pletely overthrown.  In  another  the  second 
appears  to  be  the  more  appropriate,  owing  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  mourning  is  recorded 
with  so  much  pathos  in  2  Chron.,  but  that  it 
becomes  in  Zechariah  the  type  of  mourning  on 
that  day  when  the  Lord  '  will  seek  to  destrov  all 
the  nations  that  come  against  Jerusalem  *  (chap, 
xii.  9).  There  is  no  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  both  slaughters  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  Seer;  and  it  is  at  least  evident  that 
Megiddo  was  a  name  associated  with  the  thought 
of  the  sudden  and  terrible  defeat  of  the  enemies 
of  God.  In  thb  sense  then  the  word  Har- 
Magedon  is  to  be  understood.  No  particular 
place  either  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere  is  pointed 
at ;  nor  is  any  particular  event  referred  to.  The 
word,  like  Euphrates,  is  the  expression  of  an  idta^ 
— the  idea  that  swift  and  overwhelming  destruction 
shall  overtake  all  who  gather  themselves  together 
against  the  Lord.  In  Joel  iii.  2  we  have  a  similar 
use  of  the  name  *  Jehoshaphat.'    The  meaning  of 

iehoshaphat  is  '  God  judges  ; '  and,  when  the 
eathen  are  summoned  to  that  valley,  they  are 
really  summoned  to  meet  (jod  in  judgment 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Beventh  ponred  ont  bis 
bowl  npon  the  air.  The  air  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  whose  head  is 
*^the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.' — ^And 
there  came  forth  a  great  voice  out  of  the 
temple,  from  the  throne,  saying,  It  ia  done. 
The  voice  is  from  God,  and  from  His  very  throne. 
The  words  are,  'It  is  done,'  i,e,  all  God's 
purposes  are  accomplished  :  all  the  plagues  are 
poured  out ;  the  end  is  reached. 

Ver.  iS.  And  there  were  lightninga  and 
▼oioea  and  thnndera.  What  follows  describing 
the  end  seems  to  be  divided  into  seven  particulars, 
of  which  this  verse  contains  the  first  The 
'lightnings,'  etc.,  are  those  which  usually  ac- 
company the  judgments  of  God.  The  earthquake 
spoken  of  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  is  the 
second  particular,  and  its  terrors  are  magnified  in 
language  of  much  sublimity. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  great  city  waa  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  these  words  we  have  the  third 
particular  of  the  seven.  The  sentence  of  Dan. 
V.  28  may  be  in  the  Seer's  mind,  '  Thy  kin^om 
is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.' 
If  this  reference  be  correct,  it  will  confirm  the 
view  (I)  that  Cyrus  is  the  type  from  which  'the 
kings  from  the  sunrising '  mentioned  in  ver.  12  is 
taken  ;  and  (2)  that  these  kings  are  messengers 


of  Christ,  and  deliverers  of  His  Church  as  Cyrus 
was.  The  city  is  divided  into  *  three  *  parts,  not 
so  much  from  any  thought  of  the  three  unclean 
spirits  as  from  the  idea  of  St.  John  that  a  whole 
consists  of  three  parts  (but  comp.  also  Ezek.  v. 
1-5,  12).  The  meaning  is  that  the  city  was 
broken  up  and  overthrown.  The  question  of  the 
identification  of  this  '  great  city '  is  more  difficult 
It  is  commonly  understood  to  be  Babylon,  the 
emblem  and  centre  of  the  world  power.  But  ui 
chap.  xL  8  mention  has  alieady  been  made  ot 
Jerusalem  as  '  the  great  city,'  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  we  can  now  interpret  the  name  in  a 
different  manner.  Besides  this,  Jerusalem  was 
thought  of  in  chap.  xi.  8  as  the  city  of '  the  Jews ' 
rather  than  as  the  metropolis  of  God's  kin/;dom, 
— the  idea  of  the  place  where  Jesus  was  c*.iicifitrd 
being  afterwards  extended  by  the  mention  of  Sodom 
and  Egypt  (comp.  oh  chaps,  xi.  8  and  xviil.  24). 
The  'great  city'  would  therefore  seem  tt>  be 
Jerusalem  viewed  in  a  less  extensive  sense  than 
in  chap.  xL,  as  the  principle  and  essence  of  what 
St.  John  in  his  Gospel  calls  'the  world.' — ^The 
cities  of  the  nations  felL  This  is  the  fourth 
particular  of  the  seven.  The  reference  may  be  to 
Mic  V.  1 1,  14.  There,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  cities 
of  Israel  in  which,  luther  than  in  Himself,  the 
people  had  trusted  that  God  promises  in  mercy  to 
take  away.  But  what  is  a  merciful  chastisement 
to  Israel  is  a  judgment  on  '  the  nations,'  and  the 
destroying  of  their  only  refuge.  Every  city  they 
had  built  for  themselves  'falls,'  and  they  are 
left  houseless  and  defenceless. — And  Babylon  the 
great  came  np,  etc.  We  have  now  the  fifth 
particular  of  the  seven.  '  Babylou  the  great '  is 
not  essentially  distinct  from  '  the  great  city '  of 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  yet  it  is  not  exactly 
the  same.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  latter 
is  degenerate  Jerusalem  viewed  in  a  less  extensive 
sense  than  in  chap.  xi.  Now  it  is  viewed  in  its 
widest  meaning,  as  embracing  not  only  the 
essence  and  principle  of  '  the  world '  once 
exhibited  among  'the  Jews,'  but  that  principle 
as  it  appears  in  the  Gentile  not  less  than  in  the 
Jew.  As  in  chap.  xi.  8  '  the  great  city '  expanded 
until  it  embraced  Sodom  and  Kgypt,  so  here  in 
like  manner  it  expands  into  '  Babylon  the  great.' 
As  such  it  must  drink  of  the  cap  of  God's  anger 
blazing  out  in  His  wrath. 

Ver.  20.  And  every  island  fled  away,  and 
the  moontainB  were  not  found.  The  particular 
thus  mentioned  is  the  sixth,  and  the  language 
used  is  even  stronger  than  tiiat  of  chap.  vi.  14, 
'  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out 
of  their  places.'  The  climax  of  judgment  appears 
in  the  climax  of  description. 

Ver.  21.  And  a  great  hail  cometh  down  as  of 
a  talent  in  weight  ont  of  heaven  npon  men. 
The  seventh  particular,  founded  upon  the  thought 
of  the  plague  of  hail  on  Egypt.  Each  hailstone  is 
magnined  to  an  enormous  extent  Each  is  a 
talent,  or  between  50  and  60  lbs.,  in  weight 
The  stone  descends  upon  '  men,'  i,e,  upon  aU  the 
inhabiters  of  the  '  earth '  in  its  mysticu  sense,  or 
upon  all  the  ungodly. 

The  seven  particulars  of  judgment  are  ended, 
and  we  are  invited  to  mark  (he  eO'ect — And  men 
blasphemed  Ck>d  because  of  the  plague  of  the 
hail,  because  great  is  the  plague  of  it  exceed- 
ingly. The  'men'  spoken  of  are  again  the 
ungodly,  nor  is  it  possible  to  limit  their  number 
to  that  of  those  who  survive  the  plague.    The 
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writer  simply  looks  away  from  the  fact  that  those  blaspheme  ;  they  are  hardened  ;  and,  when  all 
struck  with  so  great  a  plague  die.  He  thinks  that  ought  to  convert  '  men^  hardens*  we  have  a 
of  them  as  still  living,  rat  unconverted.     They     proof  t^  the  hour  of  final  judgment  is  corner 


Chapter  XVII.    1-18. 
The  Vision  of  Babylon  the  Great. 


1  A  ND  there  came  one  of  the  *  seven  angels  which  had  the  •ch  nr.  1. 
JlTjl    seven  vials/   and  talked"  with  me,  saying   unto  me,* 

Come  hither;  I  will  *shew  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the*ch.axL9. 

2  great  'whore*  that  sitteth  upon  many  ''waters:  with  whom  ^^"j^** 
the  'kings  of  the  earth  have*  committed  -^fornication,  and  the  ''j^;^;^ 
inhabitants  of*  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk'  with  the  wine^J^j^JIV'- 

3  of  her  fornication.     So*  he  '^ carried  me  away  in  the*  spirit  *^ch. «£.  «x 
into  the  "  *  wilderness :  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit "  upon  a  scarlet  ^^^^l** 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads 

4  and  ten  horns.     And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  'purple  and  'jJ;2!!V* 
scarlet  colour,"  and  decked  "  with  gold  and  precious  stones  " 

and   pearls,   having"  a  golden   *cup   in   her  hand"   full  of*J«r. iLy. 

5  abominations  and  filthiness  "  of  her  fornication :  and  upon  her 
'forehead  was''  a  name  written,  "•MYSTERY,  BABYLON  'S:f^'^ 
THE  GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF »•  HARLOTS  AUD'^'Z^l^ 

6  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.  And  I  saw  the 
woman  drunken  **  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 

blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus :  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  *  wondered  •  Jer."-**,'* 

7  with  great  admiration."  And  the  angel  said  unto  me.  Where- 
fore didst  thou  marvel  ?  **  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  ^carrieth  her,  which  hath  the^Ver.j. 

8  seven  heads  and  "*  ten  horns.     The  beast  that  thou  sawest  was, 

and  'is  not;  and  shall **  ascend  out  of  the  ''bottomless  pit,**  ffCh.xS.3. 

'  *^     '      rCh.  IX.  I. 

and*'  'go  into  perdition:  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth 'C*u^uc.»: 
shall  wonder,  whose  names  **  were  not  **  written  in  the  book  of 
life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  when  they  behold  the 

9  beast  that  '*  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is.**     And  **  '  here  is  the  /  cb.  ns.  a 
mind  which  hath  wisdom.     The  seven  heads  are  seven  moun- 

10  tains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth.     And  there**  are  seven 
kings :  five  **  are  fallen,  and  **  one  is,  ana  **  the  other  is  not  yet 

•  bowls  •  spake  •  omil  unto  me        *  harlot  •  omit  have 

•  and  they  that  dwell  upon        '  were  made  drunken  •  And 

•  omt'l  the        *®  a  **  sitting  **  omit  colour  **  gilded 
**  stone             ^*  iutd  in  her  hand                         *•  omi/  in  her  hand 

"  and  the  unclean  things  *•  omit  was         *•  add  THE 

*®  add  OF  THE  •*  making  herself  drunk  *■  with  a  great  wonder 

"  wonder         **  add  the  '*  is  about  to  '•  abyss  *'  add  to 

**  name  *'  hath  not  been        *®  how  that  he        •*  and  shall  be  present 

83  omit  And      ^  they  »*  the  five  »*  the  *•  omit  and 
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come ;  and  when  he  cometli^  he  must  continue  a  "short  space.*'  »cil»i  » 

1 1  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  ••  is  the  eighth,** 

12  and  IS  of  the  seven,  and*'  goeth  into  perdition.  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which  have  received  no 
kingdom  as  yet ;  but**  receive  power**  as  kings  one  hour  with 

13  the  beast.     These  have  one  mind,  and  shall  **  give  their  power** 

14  and  strength  unto  the  beast  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them :  for  he  is  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings:  and  they**  that  are  with  him  are 

15  ''called,**  and  chosen,  and  faithful.  And  he  saith  unto  ni«>  *'{f^*^,J; 
The  ■'waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore**  sitteth,  are  w^-pp*."*. 

16  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  And  the 
ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  upon  *^ -the  beast,  these  shall  hate 

the  whore,**  and  shall  make  her  '  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  'i**-  «»^  ^ 

XI. 

17  ^eat  her  flesh,  and  **  burn  her**  with  fire.  For  God  hath  put  -^MicTS?^*' 
in**  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,**  and  to  agree,**  and**  give  '^^'''cJ^** 
their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be    *^~*-  •• 

18  fulfilled.**  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  **  great 
city,  which  reigneth  **  over  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

*'  while  •*  omit  even  he  ••  is  himself  also  an  eighth        *•  add\i!t 

**  add  they        *•  authority  *•  they  **  cuid  also  shall  overcome 

**  with  him,  called        *«  harlot         *'  and  "  add  shall 

*•  add  utterly    *•  For  God  gave  it  into  •*  to  do  his  mind 

*'  and  to  come  to  one  mind  '*  add  to         ^  should  be  accomplished 

»•  the  *•  hath  a  kingdom 

Contents.    A  new  and  remarkable  part  of  addressed,   'O  thou   that  dwellest  upon  many 

the  fourth  great  section  of  tbe  Apocalypse  here  waters.' — 'Sitting'  is  the  emblem   of  authority 

opens,  but  one  full  of  melancholy.    We  cannot  and    rule,  accompanied  by  the  thought  of  ease 

enlarge  upon  it  now  before  we  have  determined  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  6).— The  term  '  harlot '  points 

tbe  meanmg  of  '  Babylon.'    Let  it  be  enough  to  to  the  fact  that  this  city  seduced  men  from  the 

say  that  under  the  name  of  that  dty  we  shall  find  true  God  to  worldliness  and  sin  (Isa.  1.  21  ;  Jer. 

represented    the    degenerate   Church   of  Christ  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  15). 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  her  Ver.  2.  With  whom  the  kinga  of  the  earth 

she  forgets  her  Lord  ;  and,  in  the  character  of  a  committed  fornication.     '  Kings '  are  the  repre- 

harlot  selling  herself  to  the  world  for  hire,  hastens  sentatives  of  all  authority  ;  and  '  the  earth '  is  the 

to  her  fate.     It  may  seem  as  if  this  were  defeat  guilty  world. — and  tiiey  tibat  dweU  upon  the 

for  the  cause  of  God.    It  is  really  victory.    The  earth  were  made  dnmken  with  the  wine  of  her 

true  Church,  the  faithful  remnant,  is  not  defeated  fornication.     Not  the  kings  only  but  all    '  the 

when  it  is  constrained  to  leave  t^e  fold  in  which  inhahiters  of  the  earth,'  all  who  belong  to  the 

it  has  hitherto  been  nourished  (comp.  on  John  x.).  world  in  its  evil  sense,  have  been  betrayed  by  the 

The  outward  institution  falls  ;  but  the  voice  is  harlot     The  description  is  again  unlimited, 

heard  and  obeyed,  '  Come  forth,  My  people,  out  Ver.  3.  And  he  carried  me  away  in  spirit 

of  her '  (comp.  xviii.  4),  and  those  who  listen  to  into  a  wildemeoB.     The  expression  '  he  carried 

that  voice  enter  into  rest  me  away  in  spirit '  is  found  only  here  and  at  chap. 

Ver.  I.  One  of  the  seven  angels  that  had  the  xxi.  10,  where  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

seven  bowls  speaks  to  the  Seer,  saying.  Gome  is  introduced.     It  denotes  spiritual  ecstasy,  not 

hither,  I  will  show  thee  the  Judgment  of  the  bodily  removal ;  but  it  may  be  intended  to  do 

great  harlot  that  litteth  upon  many  waters,  this  in  a  peculiarly  expressive  form.— In  chap. 

The  judgment  spoken  of,  as  appears  by  the  word  xii.  6,  14  we  have  been  told  of  '  the  wilderness ' 

used  in  the  original,  is  judgment  executed,   not  into  which   the   woman  there  mentioned   fled. 

in  process  of  execution.     The  harlot  is  obviously  Here  we  have  no  article,  and  we  cannot  therefore 

Babylon,  but  the  name  is  a  m3rstical  one  (ver.  5),  suppose  that  the  wilderness  now  mentioned  is  the 

and  the  Seer  will  afterwards  more  fully  explain  it  same.     Attention  is  fixed  simply  on  the  fact  that, 

'  Many  waters '  are  interpreted  by  the  angel  in  amidst  all  Babylon's  pomp  and  luxury,  the  place 

ver.  15  as  '  peoples  and  multitudes  and  nations  where  she  reigns  is  really  desolate  (i  Tim.  v.  6). 

and  tongues,  and  the  fourfold  division  shows  that  It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  fate  pre- 

we  have  a  representation  of  the  w4^/fOvr/<^.     The  pared  for  Babylon,  and  expressed  by  a  peculiar 

figure  is  taken  from  Jer.  li.  13,  where  Babylon  is  word  in  ver.   16  and  in  chap.  xviu.   17,   19,  is 
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already  in  the  Seer's  mind,  and  that  the  thought 
of  that  fate  leads  to  the  description  now  given  of 
the  place  of  her  abode.  But  it  is  more  natural  to 
think  that  these  other  expressions  are  conformed 
to  that  before  us.  The  dwelling-place  of  Babylon 
is  always  ideally  desolate :  the  fact  shall  after- 
wards correspond  to  the  idea.— A  description  of  the 
beast  upon  which  the  harlot  sat  now  follows.  It 
is  obviously  that  of  chap.  xiii.  I,  2,  and  tbis  may 
be  said  to  be  admitted.  The  identity  is  established 
by  the  whole  description,  especially  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  passages  relating  to  the  beast 
in  chaps,  xiii.  and  xviu  with  that  in  which  it  is 
again  mentioned  in  chap.  xix.  19,  2a  In  these 
latter  verses  the  beast  u  spoken  of  as  '  making 
war  against  Him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,'  and 
as  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  6re  '  with  the  false 
prophet  that  wrought  the  signs  in  his  sight.'  But 
the  first  of  these  traits  belongs  to  the  b^st  of  this 
chapter  (ver.  14),  and  the  second, — iu  close 
connection  with  the  false  prophet,— to  the  beast 
of  chap.  xiii.  (vers.  12,  13).  In  all  three 
passages,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  beast  On 
the  other  hand,  the  differences  are  slight  In 
chap.  xiii.  I  the  names  of  blasphemy  are  upon  the 
heads  of  the  beast :  here  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  them.  But  the  former  statement 
does  not  exclude  the  latter,  and  the  names  upon 
the  heads  only  are  mentioned  in  the  one  place 
because  it  is  of  the  heads  that  the  Seer  is  speaking ; 
be  sees  them  coining  up  from  the  sea.  Now  he 
sees  the  whole  beast.  If,  also,  the  article  before 
the  word  '  names '  is  to  be  read,  it  carries  us  to 
the  thought  of  specific  names  already  mentioned, 
and  these  can  be  no  other  than  those  of  chap, 
xiii.  I.  Again  the  'heads*  of  this  verse  are 
naturally  mentioned  before  the  '  horns,'  whereas 
in  chap.  xiii.  I  the  order  was  reversed,  because 
the  horns  appeared  first  as  the  beast  ascended 
from  the  sea.  Once  more,  the  composite 
character  of  the  beast  of  chap.  xiiL  2  may 
eoually  belong  to  this  beast,  while  the  colour 
of  the  beast  here  may  equally  belong  to  the 
beast  there.  It  is  the  manner  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse thus  to  fill  out  in  one  place  the  mor« 
imperfect  description  of  the  same  object  in 
another.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  imix>ssible 
that,  while  the  beast  itself  is  the  same,  some  of 
the  differences  in  the  description  may  be  intended 
to  point  out  the  effect  of  its  alliance  with  the 
harlot  More  especially  may  this  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  greater  extension  of  the  names 
of  blasphemy.  How  strikinglv,  if  the  harlot  be 
the  d^enerate  Church,  would  this  indicate  the 
greater  and  more  confident  rage  against  the  saints 
to  which  the  world  is  prompted  when  it  finds,  as 
it  has  so  often  found,  tne  Church  upon  its  side  ! 

llie  attitude  of  the  woman  towards  the  beast, 
both  in  this  verse  and  in  ver.  7,  ought  to  be 
marked.  In  the  one  she  '  sits '  upon  it ;  in  the 
other  it  '  carries '  her :  and  the  meaning  is,  not 
so  much  that  her  movements  are  facilitated  by  the 
beast,  as  that  she  is  the  beast's  directre<«s  and 
guide.  Without  her  it  would  simply  spend  itself 
in  ungovernable  and  often  misdirected  fury.  The 
harlot  holds  the  reins,  and  with  skilful  hand  guides 
the  beast  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple 
and  scarlet,  and  gilded  with  gold  and  precione 
•tone  and  pearla.  In  these  words  we  have  a 
general  description  of  the  woman's  royal  magni- 
ficence (comp    chap,  xviiu    16).     'Arrayed'  is 


more  than  adorned.  She  has  not  merely  oroa- 
ments  of  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls  so 
numerous  that  she  sparkles  with  them  ;  they  are 
thought  of  as  a  golden  and  costly  gilding  to  her 
(comp.  chap.  ii.  17). 

Ver.  5.  And  npon  her  forehead  a  name 
written.  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Mother  of  the  Harlots  and  of  the  ahominatioiis 
of  the  earth.  The  word  *  mystery  *  may  be 
understood  either  as  a  part  of  the  name,  or  as  an 
intimation  of  the  writer  that  the  name  is  to  be 
understood  symbolically.  The  latter  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  name  should  openly  declare  itself  to  be 
unreal  For  such  a  use  of  the  word  *  mystery.' 
comp.  the  use  of '  spiritually '  in  chap.  xL  8.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  word  'mystery' 
occurs  only  four  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  three 
times  in  connection  with  the  nature  or  the  fate  of 
Babylon  (chaps,  x.  7,  xviu  5,  7),  and  once  with 
the  seven  churches  which  represent  the  Church 
universal  (chap.  L  20).  The  name  of  the  hariot 
is  thus  limited  to  what  follows.  Some  would 
even  restrict  it  still  further.  According  to  their 
view,  'Babylon  the  Great'  was  alone  written 
upon  the  harlot's  forehead,  and  the  subsequent 
description  is  an  explanation  of  the  writer.  The 
name  has  already  met  us  in  its  shorter  form  in 
chaps,  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  illustration  of  this  verse,  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pagan  world  harlots 
had  their  names  attached  to  their  foreheads.  The 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  speak  thus  of  the 
adherents  both  of  C^od  and  of  Satan^-of  C«od,  see 
chaps,  it  17,  vii.  3,  xiv.  i  ;  of  Satan,  chaps.  xiiL 
I,  16,  xix.  20,  etc.  More  particularly  the  name 
thus  borne  upon  the  forehead  is  a  parody  of  the 
name  borne  upon  the  forehead  of  the  high  priest 
(comp.  chap.  ii.  17  ;  Ex.  xxviiL  36).  It  declares 
the  person. 

Ver.  6.  The  description  of  the  ungovernable 
fierceness  of  the  woman's  spirit  is  continued.  She 
drinks,  and  makes  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  J^esus  (compw 
chap,  xviii.  24). — Having  finished  his  description 
the  >eer  adds.  And  when  I  saw  her  1  wonoued 
with  a  great  wonder.  He  is  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  spectacle,  yet  not  so  much 
probably  at  the  royal  magnificence  of  the  woman, 
as  that,  being  a  woman,  she  should  exhibit  such 
tokens  of  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  spirit,  denying 
the  nature  that  properly  belonged  to  her. 

At  this  point  it  misht  have  been  well  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of '  Babylon '  in  these  verses^ 
but  so  much  has  still  to  be  said  of  that  city  that  it 
seems  better  to  delay  the  inquiry  until  we  have 
finished  the  exposition  of  the  whole  passage. 
Upon  this  point,  therefore^  we  refer  to  what  is 
said  at  the  end  of  chap,  xviii 

Ver.  7.  The  angel  proceeds  to  explain  what  St 
John  had  seen,  taking  the  two  parts  of  the  vision 
in  inverted  order ;  first,  the  beast  (vers.  8-14), 
and  secondly,  the  woman  (vers.  15-18). 

Ver.  8.  The  beast  that  thon  sawest  was,  and 
is  not,  and  is  abont  to  aaoend  out  of  the  ahyas^ 
and  to  go  into  perdition.  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  these  words,  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  they  contain  no  reference  to  Nero  or 
any  supposed  rising  of  his  from  the  grave.  We 
saw  tnat  such  an  interpretation  was  wholly 
inapplicable  to  chap.  xiii.  It  is  equally  inapplic- 
able now.     In  the  first  place,  let  us  mark  carefully 
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the  three  members  of  this  verse,  *  was,'  'is  not,' 
*is  about  to  ascend,*  etc.  They  are  the  obvious 
counterpart  of  the  three  members  of  the  doxology 
in  chaps.  I  8  and  iv.  8,  which  '  was,'  and  '  is,' 
and  Ms  to  come.'  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
to  notice  the  words  '  ascend  '  and  '  go.'  They  are 
words  almost  consecrated  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
J«>hn  to  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  departure  to 
the  Father.  In  the  third  place,  the  word  used 
for  'perdition'  is  important  It  denotes  the 
destruction  prepared  for  the  ungodly  (comp. 
John  iii.  16),  a  state  in  every  particular  the 
reverse  of  that  heavenly  and  glorious  life  to  which 
Jesus  *goes.*  Keeping  these  things  in  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  what  is  here  said  of 
the  beast  we  have  a  travesty  of  what  is  said  else- 
where of  our  Lord  ;  and  this  alone  compels  us  to 
think  of  something  wider  and  more  conspicuous 
than  any  single  Emperor  of  Rome.  We  learn 
1>oth  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 
that  St.  John  is  accustomed  to  view  evil  in  three 
great  stages.  First,  it  contends  against  Christ 
and  His  Church ;  secondly,  it  is  conquered ; 
lastly,  it  breaks  out  again  before  it  experiences  a 
complete  destruction.  Such  a  course  of  things  is 
exactly  what  we  have  here,  'was'  representing 
the  first  period,  'is  not'  the  second,  and  'is 
about  to  ascend,'  etc.  the  third.  The  evil  of  the 
world,  beheld  by  the  Seer  as  concentrating  itself 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  is  to  him  the  particular 
form  in  which  the  beast  existed  in  his  day. 
Then,  by  the  work  of  Jesus  it  was  ideally 
destroyed  (comp.  Col.  ii.  15).  Lastly,  it  bursts 
forth  again  to  be  overwhelmed  for  ever.  I1ie 
representation  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
chap.  xiii.  3. — In  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse 
it  is  onl^  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  change 
of  readmg  in  the  last  clause,  shall  he  pxeaent 
instead  of  'yet  is*  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  three  characteristics  are  the  same  as  before, 
the  third  '  shall  be  present '  corresponding  to  '  is 
about  to  ascend '  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
On  the  name  written  in  the  book  of  life  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  comp.  chap.  xiii.  8. 
Ver.  9.  Here  is  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom. 
The  explanation  follows.  The  '  wisdom '  spoken 
of  is  Divine  spiritual  insight,  gained  by  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God.  This 
circumstance  alone  might  be  enough  to  show  that, 
even  if  Rome  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Seer 
as  one  illustration  among  many  of  the  evil  before 
his  eyes,  he  cannot  be  thinking  of  Rome  alone. 
In  what  he  is  about  to  say,  he  would  tell  us,  the 
thought  of  the  seven-hilled  city  may  most  readily 
occur  to  the  superficial  reader.  Hut  we  are  not 
to  think  of  it.  *  Wisdom '  leads  to  a  less  literal, 
to  a  more  spiritual,  interpretation  (comp.  chap, 
xiii.  18).— The  seven  heaas  are  seven  mountains 
upon  which  the  woman  sitteth.  These  words, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  form  the  stronghold  of  those  who 
think  that  in  the  '  woman '  of  this  passage  we  are 
dealing  with  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  the  '  beast ' 
with  one  of  its  Emperors,  most  probably  Nero ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  interpretation, 
lurther  at  least  than  is  involved  in  the  admission 
chat  the  thought  of  Rome  may  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  St.  John  as  one,  perhaps  even  as 
the  most  prominent,  phase  of  a  much  wider  truth. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  *  seven '  is  not  to  be 
literally  understood.  There  is  indeed  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  interpreting  it  symbolically  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  power  described  is  the 
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dark  contrast  of  the  Church,  is  the  antichrist 
in  opposition  to  the  Christ.  But  the  'seven' 
churches  were  not  literally  seven,  they  were 
a  symbol  of  the  universal  Church.  In  like 
manner  the  '  seven '  mountains  are  not  literally 
seven.  They  symbolize  a  seat  of  evil  as  wide  as 
was  the  good, — if  in  the  one  case  the  one  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  other  the  one  Catholic  synagogue 
of  Satan.  In  the  second  place,  starting  with  the 
fact  that  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  ought  to  be 
translated  not  '  And  thtre  are '  but  '  and  ihey  are 
seven  kings,'  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  we 
cannot  literally  interpret  the  seven  '  beads '  first  of 
seven  '  mountains '  and  then  of  seven  '  kings.'  In 
the  third  place,  we  are  told  in  chap.  xiii.  3  that 
one  of  the  seven  '  heads '  was  wounded  to  death, 
a  description  which  cannot  apply  to  a  literal 
mountain.  These  'seven  mountains'  then  are 
not  mountains.  They  are  an  Old  Testament 
expression  for  powers  (comp.  Isa.  ii.  a;  Dan. 
ii*  35  )>  and  we  have  in  them  the  first  part  of  a 
double    description    of    the    same    object,    first 

*  mountains'  and  then  'kiugs.' 

Ver.  la  And  they  are  seven  kings.  The 
heads  are  seven  kings  (not  personal  kings,  comp. 
on  chap,  xiit  a)  or  powers,  tnc  world-power  being 
thus  again  regarded  in  the  sevenfoldness  of  its 
unity.  Every  attempt  to  understand  by  these 
'kings'  Roman  Emperors  or  Procurators,  or 
Roman  forms  of  government  of  any  kind,  is 
shattered  either  on  tne  facts  of  the  case^  or  on  the 
extreme  improbability  of  supposing  that  a  book 
like  the  Apocalypse  would  enter  into  minute 
details  of  the  internal  government  of  heathen 
nations,  or  on  the  words  actually  employed  by  the 
Seer  (comp.  on  the  word  '  fallen ').  Nor  is  there 
any  real  difficulty  presented  by  the  consideration 
that,  if  one  of  these  '  kings'  be  not  a  person  but 
the  Roman  power,  then  this  power  must  be 
spoken  of  in  a  double  character  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  beast,  ami  as  the  beast  itself.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  this ;  for,  as  the  seven 
churches  are  one,  so  the  seven  heads  are  one,  and 
each  head  is  no  more  than  a  particular  and 
necessarily  limited  manifestation  of  evil  which  is 
wider  and  deeper  than  itself.  We  have  already 
seen  too  (on  chap.  xiii.  2)  that  in  prophetic 
language  'kings'  means  kingdoms.     Tne  seven 

*  kings'  mentioned  are  therefore  seven  world- 
powers,  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  Graeda, 
Rome,  and  a  power  which  is  to  follow  the  Roman 
now  beheld  tottering  to  its  fall.— The  five  are 
iiallen,  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not  yet  come; 
and,  when  he  cometh,  he  most  oontinne  a  short 
while.  The  word  '  fallen '  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
notice,  for  it  does  not  signify  mere  passing  away 
by  such  a  peaceful  death  as  befell  some  of  those 
Roman  Emperors  who  are  often  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  'seven  kings.'  The  word  'is 
used  in  the  Septuagint  constantly,  and  in  Daniel, 
of  the  violent  fall,  the  overthrow,  either  of  kings 
or  of  kingdoms :  it  is  a  woni  belonging  to 
domination  overthrown,  to  glory  ruined,  to  empire 
superseded.'  Thus  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  Graecia  nad  successively  'fallen,' 
having  perished  in  the  '  blood  that  they  had  spilt.' 
The  sixth,  described  as  '  the  one,'  is  Rome  :  the 
seventh,  spoken  of  as  'the  other,'  is  not  yet 
come. 

Ver.  II.  And  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not 
is  himself  also  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven ; 
ftnd  he  goeth  into  pnditioii.    What  is  here  said 
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is  said  not  of  a  new  '  head  '  bnt  of  '  the  beast,' 
and  this  beast  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
ver.  8.  With  a  slight  exception  the  description 
of  the  beast  given  in  the  two  passages  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  that  exception  is  easily  explained. 
It  consists  in  the  omisMon  from  the  latter  of  the 
two  of  the  words,  '  and  is  about  to  come  np  out 
of  the  abyss.*  Bat  these  words  are  parallel  to 
that  part  of  the  designation  of  our  Lord  in  this 
book  which  speaks  of  Him  as  'to  come,'  and 
which  was  omitted  in  chap.  xi.  17,  because  at  that 
point  it  was  no  longer  suitable :  the  Lord  was 
come»  The  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  present 
instance  is  to  be  similarly  explained.  The  pre- 
vious and  preparatory  manifestations  of  the  beast 
are  over.  It  now  comes  itself,  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  destruction  when  the  Lord  appears. 
The  '  beast '  here  is,  therefore,  identical  with  that 
of  ver.  8  ;  that  is,  with  the  beast  as  it  was  thought 
of  at  a  time  prior  to  any  mention,  in  ver.  9,  of  the 
successive  forms  of  its  manifestation.  It  b  thus 
distinct  from  any  one  of  its  seven  heads.  No 
single  head  may  fully  represent  it.  Thus  also  we 
see  why  it  is  described  in  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory language  of  this  verse.  First,  it  is  *  an 
eighth.'  Not  that  it  is  numerically  an  eighth  in 
the  same  line  with  the  seven.  Then  it  would  be 
an  eighth  head;  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  beast 
itself,  not  with  its  heads,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  an 
eighth  simply  because  it  follows  the  seven,  and 
brcause  in  its  final  condition  all  the  malice  and 
evil  of  its  previous  conditions  are  concentrated. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  Seer  desires 
to  bring  out  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  beast, 
that  he  may  identify  it  with  the  *  Little  Horn  '  of 
Dan.  vii.  8.  That  Little  Horn  takes  the  place  of 
three  out  of  ten  horns  which  are  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,  that  is  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tentfi 
horns.  It  thus  comes  after  seven,  is  numbered 
eight,  and  represents  the  ungodly  world-power  in 
its  highest  manifestation.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  according  to  Jewish  methods  of  conception, 
the  number  eight  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  express 
such  a  thought  (comp.  on  chap.  xiiL  18). 
Secondly,  the  beast  is  said  to  be  *  of  the  seven.' 
The  meaning  is  not  that  it  is  one  of  the  seven, 
when  it  had  just  been  said  that  it  was  distinct 
from  them.  The  preposition  *  of '  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  common  acceptation  in  St.  John's 
writings,  as  denoting  origin,  and,  with  origin, 
identity  of  nature.  The  beast  is  the  essence,  the 
concentrated  expression,  of  the  seven,  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  spirit ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
mention  this,  lest  we  should  think  that  it  belongs 
to  a  wholly  different  category.  The  'Little 
Horn '  in  Daniel  was  still  a  horn,  and  the  great 
antichrist ian  power  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
essence  as  the  seven  antichristian  powers  that  go 
before  it.  This  *  eighth'  world-power  is  not  then 
wholly  new.  It  is  the  old  world-power  con- 
centrating in  itself  all  the  rage  of  the  seven. 
Thirdly,  the  beast  *  goeth  into  perdition  '  (comp. 
chap.  xix.  20).  Nothing  is  said  of  its  continuing 
either  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space.  Enough  that 
to  go  into  perdition  is  at  once  its  nature  and  its 
fate.  Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  seem 
to  have  nothing  here  of  a  per!>onal  antichrist,  still 
less  of  a  human  king  who  has  died  and  risen  from 
the  dead.  We  have  simply  the  last  and  worst 
manifestation  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world, 
Ver.  12.  The  'heads*  have  been  explained: 
we  come  next  to  the  homa.    These  horns  are 
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nil  connected  with  the  seventh  head ;  they  are 
gathered  together  upon  it,  and  are  a  substitute  for 
it  (see  on  chap.  xiii.  I).  They  are  now  explained 
to  be  ten  kings,  ue,  not  personal  kings,  but  king- 
doms, authorities,  or  powers  of  the  world.  'Wisf 
had  not  as  yet  received  their  kii^dom,  for  the 
Seer  has  seen  only  the  sixth  head  actually  mani- 
fested. The  historical  applications  of  these  '  ten 
kings '  may  be  passed  over  without  remark.  The 
number  is  as  usual  symbolical,  denoting  all  the 
antichristian  powers  of  earth  which  were  to 
arise  after  the  sixth  head  had  fallen  or  the  great 
Roman  Empire  been  broken  up. — ^They  leceifV 
anthority  as  kinga  one  hour  with  the  beaetb 
The  expression  '  one  hour '  can  hardly  occasion 
diflficulty,  corresponding,  as  it  obviously  does,  to 
the  'short  while'  of  ver.  la  It  is  more  difficult 
to  see  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  with  the  beasL' 
These  words  appear  to  imply  that  the  ten  kings 
shall  have  their  authority  at  the  sanu  tinu  as  the 
beast,  while  it  would  seem  from  ver.  i  r  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  \sXX<txfoUews  the  appearance 
of  the  seventh  head.  The  difficulty  is  to  be 
resolved  by  rememliering  that  each  of  the  six 
powers  that  had  been  spoken  of  before  the  seventh 
arose  has,  no  less  than  the  seventh,  really  ruled 
'with*  the  beast.  Each  of  them  had  been  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  beast.  The  preposi- 
tion 'with'  may  imply  more  than  contem- 
poraneousness. On  this  point  its  use  in  chap.  xix. 
20,  to  say  nothing  of  other  passages,  seems  to 
be  decisive.  We  there  read  not,  '  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet'  but  'and  the  with-him-fidse- 
prophet*  or,  more  idiomatically,  'the  false-prophet* 
witn-him;'  while  we  learn  from  chap.  xiii.  12 
that  the  relation  of  the  false  prophet  to  the  beast 
is  that  of  subordination.  Here,  therefore,  as  well 
as  there,  such  subordination,  such  ministering  to 
the  purpose  of  another,  is  implied  in  the  preposition 
'  with.'  But,  although  the  first  six  heads  ruled 
with  the  beast  and  the  beast  ruled  in  them,  the 
beast  survived  them  ;  and,  when  they  have  fallen, 
it  makes  yet  another  efibrt  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  previous  to  its  own  total  overthrow. 
This  it  ooes  by  means  of  the  ten  horns  (or  the 
seventh  head)  which  thus  rule  '  with  '  it.  These, 
however,  are  the  last  through  which  the  beast 
shall  exercise  its  power,  lliey  complete  the 
cycle  of  seven ;  and,  when  the  Lord  has  borne 
with  them  till  the  hour  of  judgment  strikes. 
He  will  '  slay  them  with  the  breath  of  His  month, 
and  brin^  them  to  nought  by  the  manifestati<m  oi 
His  coming '  (2  Thess.  ii.  8).  The  meaning  of 
vers.  II  and  12  of  this  chapter,  then,  is  simply 
this, — that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
there  shall  arise  a  number  of  powers,  symbolically 
ten,  exhibiting  the  same  ungodly  spirit  as  that 
which  had  marked  Rome  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  that  had  preceded  Rome.  In  them  the 
beast  shall  concentrate  all  its  rage  :  they  shall  be 
the  last  and  readiest  instruments  of  its  will.  But 
it  shall  be  in  vain.  The  beast  and  they  have 
their  'hour.*  They  continue  their  'short  while,* 
and  then  they  perbh. 

Ver.  13.  These  have  one  mind,  and  they  give 
their  power  and  anthority  onto  the  beast.  So 
had  it  been  with  the  second  beast  (chap.  xiii.  12), 
and  so  with  the  harlot  (chap.  xviL  3,  7).  The 
brute  power  of  the  world  could  of  itself  effect 
nothing  were  it  not  served  by  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  lalse  prophet,  and  of  the  harlot,  or  of  the 
kings  who  have  listened  to  the  harlot's  witcheries. 
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Ver.  14.  In  this  verse  the  war  of  the  ten  kings 
with  the  Lamb  is  described,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  last  half  of  the  verse  is  not  that  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  that  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come because  they  that  are  with  Him  are  called 
and  chosen  and  faithful,  but  that  they  that  are 
with  him,  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithfal,  shall 
be  partakers  of  the  victory. — The  Seer  now  returns 
to  the  woman  who  sat  upon  the  beast. 

Ver.  15.  The  fourfold  designation  of  those  who 
constitute  the  waten  spoken  of  in  this  verse  is  a 
clear  proof  that  the  harlot  exercises  her  sway  over 
the  whole  worlds  in  travesty  of  Him  *  who  sitteth 
upon  the  flood,'  who  'sitteth  King  for  ever'  (Ps. 
xrix.  10). 

Ver.  16.  And  the  ten  horns  which  then 
•awest  and  the  beast.  The  ten  horns  and  the 
beast  are  mtrntioned  in  combination  because  the 
latter  is  the  essence  of  the  former,  and  the  former 
are  the  expresMon  of  the  latter.— These  ahall  hate 
the  harlot,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  shall  bum 
her  ntterly  with  Are.  What  an  unexpected 
result!  The  woman  has  been  sitting  on  the 
beast,  reckoning  on  it  as  her  servant  and  ally,  and 
guiding  it  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  temper  and 
designs.  All  at  once  the  scene  is  changed. 
Defeat  has  taken  place,  and  what  is  the  efliect  ? 
The  bond  which  m  prosperity  had  bound  the 
wicked  co-labourers  together  is  dissolved,  the 
partners  in  evil  fall  out,  the  one  section  turns 
round  upon  the  other,  and  she  who  had  found 
ready  instruments  in  the  beast  and  its  heads  for 
accomplishing  the  work  to  which  she  had  spurred 
them  on  sees  them,  in  the  hour  of  common  despair, 
fall  upon  herself  and  mercilessly  destroy  her. 
The  individual  expressions  do  not  call  for  much 
remark :  (i)  Bescuate  is  the  word  corresponding 
to  the  '  wilderness '  of  ver.  3, — she  is  to  be  made 
truly  a  wilderness ;  (a)  Flesh  is  plural  in  the 
original,  probably  because  of  the  many  who 
perish,  or  of  the  many  possessions  that  the  harlot 
owns;  (3)  llie  thought  of  thus  eating  flesh  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  '  when  the  wicked 
came  upon  me  ...  to  eat  up  my  flesh'  (Ps. 
xxvii.  2) ;  *  who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people ' 
(Mic.  iii.  3);  (4)  Shall  bom  her  utterly  with 
Are.  The  language  is  most  probably  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  to  be  so  burned  is 
the  punishment  of  fornication  on  the  part  of  a 
priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxL  9).  The  whole  is  a 
pictttie  of  complete  destruction. 
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To  seek  historical  fulfilment  of  his  in  such 
events  as  Nero's  burning  Rome  will  appear  to 
most  men,  in  the  simple  statement  of  it,  absurd. 
A  great  principle  is  proceeded  upon,  one  often 
exemplified  in  the  world,-^that  combinations  of 
the  wicked  for  a  common  crime  soon  break  up, 
leaving  the  guilty  associates  to  turn  upon  and 
destroy  one  another.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to 
think  that  there  was  especially  one  great  drama 
present  to  the  Seer's  mind,  and  suggestive  of  this 
lesson — that  drama  which  embodieil  in  in  tensest 
action  all  the  great  forces  that  move  the  world  — 
the  drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  He 
thought  of  the  alliance  that  had  been  made 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  to  crucify  the 
Redeemer,  an  alliance  so  soon  broken  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  that  he 
beheld  the  type  of  similar  alliances  inall  future  time. 

Ver.  17.  For  God  gave  it  into  their  hearts  to 
do  his  mind,  and  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  to  give 
their  kingdom  onto  the  beast.  This  'giving' 
of  authority  to  the  beast  we  have  already  met  with 
in  ver.  13 ;  and  in  ver.  12  it  has  been  intimated 
that  the  ten  kings  held  their  authority  from  God. 
Whatever,  therefore,  they  had  done  in  persecuting 
the  saints  had  been  accomplishing  God's  purpose 
(comp.  Acts  ii.  23).— Until  the  words  of  Ck>d 
shootd  be  accomplished ;  until  all  His  purposes 
should  be  fulfilled. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  woman  which  then  sawest 
is  the  great  city  which  hath  a  kingdom  over  Uie 
kings  of  the  earth.  That  Rome  may  be  here 
present  to  the  mind  of  St.  John  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny.  We  have  seen  that  Rome  may 
have  been  thought  of  in  ver.  9.  But  that  we  are 
to  confine  ourselves  to  Rome,  either  Papal  or 
pagan  or  both,  or  that  we  are  even  to  think 
primarily  of  them,  as  is  done  by  different  classes  of 
historical  interpreters,  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
Rome  may  be  one  of  the  illustrations  or  exem- 
plifications of  what  is  alluded  to,  but  the  idea  of 
the  Seer  is  certainly  wider  than  that  of  any  single 
city  or  power  of  the  world.  We  have  yet  to 
inquire  what  the  '  city,'  the  '  Babylon,'  so  referred 
to,  is.  In  the  meantime  it  must  be  enough  to 
say  that  to  think  of  any  literal  city  whatever  is  to 
disturb  the  harmony  which  ought  to  mark  the 
interpretation  of  the  whole  passage.  The  city 
must  be  some  faithless  spiritual  power  which, 
under  the  last  manifestation  of  the  beast,  enters 
into  a  league  with  the  world,  ministers  to  it,  and 
lends  to  its  material  forces  an  influence  for  evil 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 


Chapter  XVIII.    \-2^ 
The  Fall  of  Babylon. 

1  A  ND'  after  these. things  I  saw  another  *  angel  come"  down  «Cp.ch.viLt. 
-tjL     from '  heaven^  having  great  power ;  *  and  the  earth  was 

2  lightened  with   his  *  glory.      And   he  cried   mightily  with  a3Lu.H.9. 
'strong*  voice,  saying,  Babylon  the  great  is '^ fallen,  is  fallen,  ^ct  xSl! s"; 

Isa.  xxi.  9 : 


^  omit  And 
*  authority 


■  coming 

'  he  cried  with  a  mighty 


•  out  of 
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and  is  become  the  •  habitation  of  devils/  and  the  •  hold  of  every 
foul*  spirit,  and  a  cage*  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird. 

3  For  all  nations  have  drunk'*  of"  the  'wine  of  the  wrath  of '^."^-^ 
her  fornication,"  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  '*  committed 
fornication   with   her,  and  the   merchants  of  the  earth  are^ 

4  waxed  rich  through  '*  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies."     And 

I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  -^Come"  out  of-^SSl^/*' 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of"  her  sins,  and  that    j6;aCor.*i. 

5  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.     For  her  sins  have  reached  " 

unto    '  heaven,    and   God   hath    remembered    her    iniquities.  /  !«'•  >»•  9- 

6  *  Reward  her  "  even  as  she  rewarded  "*  you,"  and  double  unto  *  J«^^  >-  «9. 
her  double  according  to  her  works:   in  the  'cup  which  she  »ciLnT.8; 

7  hath**  filled  fill  to  her  double.     How  much  she  hath"  *glori-  *E«k.ianria 
fied   herself,  and  lived  deliciously,"  so  much  torment"  and 

sorrow  give"  her:  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 

8  and  am  no"  'widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow."     Therefore  /i«a.xivu.«; 

Laa  1.  I. 

shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and 

famine;    and   she   shall    be   utterly   burned   with   ""fire:    for*"Ch.«w.x6. 

9  strong"  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth"her.  And  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  who  have"  committed  fornication  and  lived 
deliciously"  with  her,  shall  bewail  her,"  and  lament  for  her," 

10  when  they  shall"  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  standing 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,  alas  "  that " 

great  city"  Babylon,  that"  mighty  city!  for  in  *one  hour  is  "^-^.^ 

1 1  thy  judgment  come.     And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall " 

weep  and  mourn  over  her ;  for  no  man  *  buyeth  their  mer-  •  ch.  niL  17. 

12  chandise  any  more :  the"  merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,"  and  of**  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood  and  all  manner 
vessels**  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels**  of  most  precious 

13  wood,  and  of  brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  an.i  cinnamon,**  and 
odours,*'  and  ointments,**  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,*^  and  sheep,  and  horses, 

14  and  chariots,  and  slaves,**  and  ^  souls  of  men.     And  the  fruits  /e«1c.«xto. 
that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed  from  thee,  and  all 

things  which  were  dainty  and  goodly*'  are  departed**  from 

15  thee,  and  thou  shalt**  find  them  no  more  at  alL    The  mer- 
•  a  '  demons  •  unclean  •  hold 

"  omit  all  nations  have  drunk  **  by  '•  add  all  the  nations  are  fallen 

**  omit  have         **  omit  are  **  out  of  **  the  power  of  her  luxury 

*'  add  forth  ^*  that  ye  may  have  no  communion  with  "  add  even 

■•  Render  unto  her  **  rendered  **  omit  you 

■•  omit  hath         **  luxuriously         **  mourning      *•  add  unto     ■'  not  a 
"  and  shall  in  no  wise  see  mourning  *•  mighty       *•  judged 

**  omit  have         **  weep  and  wail  over  her  ?*  omit  and  lament  for  her 

»*  omit  shall        "  Woe,  woe  **  the  *'  city,  *>  omit  the 

••  stone  **  otmi  of  **  and  every  vessel 

*•  addsind  spice,  **  incense  ♦*  ointment        ♦*  cattle 

**  bodies  *^  sumptuous         *^  perished        **  men  shall 
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chants  of  these  things,  which  were  made  rich  by  her,  shall  stand 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  weeping  and  wailing,** 

16  and  **  saying,  Alas,  alas*"  that**  great  city,  that**  was  clothed** 
in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked  **  with  gold, 

17  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls!*'  For  in  one  hour  so  great 
riches  is  come  to  nought.**  And  every  shipmaster,**  and  all  the 
company  in  ships,**  and  sailors,  and  as  many  as  trade  **  by  sea, 

18  stood  afar  off,  and  cried  when  they  saw**  the  smoke  of  her 
burning,  saying.  What  city  is  like  unto**  this**  great  city! 

19  And  they  cast  dust  on  their  heads,  and  cried,  weeping  and 
wailing,**  saying,  Alas,  alas*"  that**  great  city,  wherein  were 
made  rich  all  that  had**  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason  of  her 

20  costliness  I  for  in  one  hour  is  she  made  desolate.  Rejoice  over 
her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy**  apostles  and*'  prophets;  for 

21  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her.**     And  a  mighty  angel  took  up 

a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  ^cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying,  f  J«'.K.63.«4. 
Thus  with  violence  ••  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 

22  down/*  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.     And  the  ''voice  of  risa-ai^.s. 
harpers,  and  musicians,'*  and  of"  pipers,  and  trumpeters,  shall 

be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of  whatso- 
ever craft  Ju  be^^  shall  be  found  any  more'*  in  thee ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 

23  and  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 

and  the  voice  of  the  'bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  'J^'-^a*. 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee :  for  thy  merchants  were  the  great 
men  of  the  earth  ;   for  by  thy  sorceries'*   were   all   nations 

24  deceived.     And  in  her  was  found  the  'blood  of  prophets,  and  /Matnda. 
of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  '*  upon  the  earth. 

*®  mourning  *^  omit  and  *'  Woe,  woe  •*  the  •*  she  that 

**  arrayed  *•  gilded  *'  stone,  and  pearl        **  is  made  desolate 

*•  pilot  ••  and  every  one  that  saileth  any  whither 

•*  gain  their  living  •*  as  they  looked  upon  •*  omit  unto 

•*  the  •*  add  their  ••  and  ye  saints,  and  ye  •'  add  ye 

•*  hath  judged  your  judgment  upon  her  **  a  bound 

'*^  shall  Babylon  the  great  city  be  case  down        '^  minstrels  '*  omit  of 
'*  omit  he  be        '*  add  at  all           '*  sorcery       '•  slaughtered 

Contents.     The  chapter  before  ns  is  occupied  plishment.     As  in  chap.  vii.  2  this  angel  has  a 

with  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  it  naturally  divides  closer  than  ordinary  connection  with  the  Lord 

itself  into  three  parts.     The  first   contains  the  UimseIC 

announcement  of  the  city's  fall  (vers.  1-3) ;  the  Ver.  2.  He  cried  with  a  mighty  voice.     This 

second  is  a  powerful  description  of  amazement  is  the  only  passage  in  the  book  in  which  a  voice 

and  lamentation  over  her  fate,  proceeding  from  all  is  spoken  of  as   *  mighty,'  the  usual  appellation 

who  had  been  dependent  upon  her  (vers.  4-20) ;  being    *  great.*    In    ch.np.    xix.   6    we    read  of 

the  third  points  out  the  completeness  and  irrc-  *  mighty  thunders*  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 

mediableness  of  her  ruin  f  vers.  21-24).  therefore,  that  this  voice  is  described  in  a  similar 

Ver.  I.  Another  angel  appears  having  great  way,   not  because   all    men  are  to  hear  it,  but 

anthoiity ;  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  because  it  is  to  strike  all  with  awe  and  terror 

hie  glory.    These  last  words  are  in  all  probability  (comp.  ver.  8). — ^Babylon  the  great  it  fallen,  is 

taken  from  Ezek.  xliii  2,  'and  the  earth  shined  faUen.     These  words   have  already  met    us  at 

with  his  glory.'    They  illustrate  the  greatness  of  chap.  xiv.  8  (comp.  Isa.  xxi.  9),  but  the  description 

hb  mission,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  now  enlarged.  Old  Testament  passages  such  as 

'earth'  shall  be  struck  with  its  glorious  acoom*  Isa.  xiu.  21,  Jer.  IL  37,  supplying  the  particulars. 
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Everythine  about  the  dty  is  changed  into  a  wild 
and  hateful  desert  The  andean  beasts  and  birds 
themselves  that  are  driven  into  her  ruins  r^^aid 
them  as  a  prison. 

Ver.  3.  The  cause  of  the  dt/s  fidl  is  again 
stated  in  the  words  of  this  verse. 

Ver.  4.  A  new  stage  in  the  drama  opens. 
Another  yoice  out  of  heaven  is  heard,  saying, 
Oome  forth  ont  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  may 
have  no  communion  with  her  aina,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagnes.  The  voice  is  that  of 
an  angel  although,  as  coming  out  of  heaven,  we 
are  to  hear  in  it  the  voice  of  God  or  of  Christ ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  the  word  'My'  before 
'  people/  It  is  a  summons  to  God*s  people  to 
depart  out  of  Babylon,  and  there  are  many 
parallels  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Gen.  xix.  15-22;  Num.  xvi.  23-26;  Isa. 
xlviii.  20,  lii.  II ;  Jer.  li.  6,  45  ;  Malt.  xxiv.  16. 
Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  departure; 
first,  that  God's  people  may  have  no  communion 
with  the  sins  of  Babylon,  and  secondly,  that  they 
may  escape  partidpation  in  her  punishment  As 
to  the  former,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  think 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  into 
sin  ;  were  they  not  all  sealed  ones  ?  But  it  was 
well  for  them  to  be  delivered  even  from  the  very 
presence  of  sin,  and  from  the  judgments  that 
follow  it  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  7-9). 

Ver.  5.  So  multiplied  were  her  sins  that  they 
were  heaped  together  as  a  mass  reaching  eTen 
onto  heaven.  The  figure  is  taken  from  Jer.  li.  9 
(comp.  Gen.  xviii.  20). 

Ver.  6.  Bender  nnto  her  eyen  as  she  ren- 
dered, and  doable  unto  her  double  according 
to  her  works:  in  the  cnp  which  she  filled  fill  to 
her  double.  The  same  voice  is  continued,  but  is 
now  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  judgment,  the 
kings  and  the  beast,  who  have  turned  round  upon 
the  harlot  (chap.  xviL  16).  Judgment  is  admini- 
stered according  to  the  lex  talionis ;  and  the 
doubling  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  law  of  Ex. 
xxii.  4,  7,  9,  and  on  the  threatening  of  Jer.  xvi. 
iS.  Her  sins  have  been  so  great  that  there  has 
been  a  double  mention  of  them  (ver.  5),  and  the 
punishment  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  sin  (comp. 
also  Isa.  xi.  2 ;  Jer.  xvii.  18). 

Ver.  7.  In  this  verse  the  Itx  taihnis  is  still 
administered  both  in  extent  and  in  severity.  The 
humiliation  of  Babylon  shall  be  the  counterpart 
of  her  glorying.  For  she  laith  in  her  heart,  I 
ait  a  qneen,  and  am  not  a  widow,  and  shall  in 
no  wise  see  monming.  The  spirit  of  her  glory- 
ing is  expressed  in  three  clauses,  of  which  the 
second  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  notice.  Com- 
mentators who  see  in  Babylon  the  world-dty  are 
compelled  to  think  of  the  beast  and  of  the  kings 
associated  with  it  as  the  husband  by  the  loss  of 
whom  Babylon  had  been  reduced  to  widowhood. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  impossible.  That  hus- 
band had  not  been  lost ;  the  kings  were  not  dead, 
they  had  only  turned  against  her ;  while  the  words 
imply  that  she  really  is  a  widow  although  she 
does  not  feel  it.  If  so,  her  boast  can  only  be  that 
she  does  not  need  the  Lord  for  her  husband.  She 
has  found  another  husband  and  many  lovers. 
That  she  says  these  things  *in  her  heart'  can 
hardly  be  intended  to  exclude  the  idea  of  loud 
boastings.  The  words  rather  lead  us  to  think  ot 
the  deep-seated  nature  of  that  spirit  of  glorying 
by  which  she  is  possessed  (comp.  Isa.  xlvh.  7,  8). 

Ver.  8.  With  suddenness  and  fearfulness  her 


plagues  shall  come  upon  her.  In  one  day  her 
glory  shall  be  turned  to  shame.  In  the  midst  of 
htr  feasting  an  unseen  hand  shall  write  upon  the 
wall  of  her  bonqueting-room  that  she  is  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  is  found  wanting,  and  '  that 
night*  she  shall  perish  (comp.  Isa.  xivii.  9),  for 
mighty  ia  the  Lord  Ood  who  judged  her. 

At  this  point  three  classes  of  persons  are  intro- 
duced to  us,  uttering  their  lamentations  over  the 
fall  of  Babylon->kings  (vers.  9,  10),  mercfaaDts 
(vers.  ii~io),  sailors  (vers.  17-19).  At  ver.  20 
there  follows  a  general  call  to  rejoice  over  what 
has  happened  to  her.  The  whole  is  moulded 
upon  the  lamentation  over  Tyre  in  £zek«  xxvL» 
xxvii.,  and  is  of  unequalled  pathos. 

Vers.  9,  la  In  these  verses  we  have  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  kings  of  the  earth  over  the  disaster 
which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing. The  deeds  of  the  wicked,  even  when 
effecting  the  purposes  of  God,  bring  no  joy  to 
themselves.  It  is  the  righteous  only  who  rejoice 
(ver.  ao).  Notice  the  threefold  namii^  of  the 
dty,  'the  great  city,'  'Babylon,*  'the  mighty 
dty.* 

Vers.  1 1-17A.  These  verses  contain  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  merohanta  of  the  earth,  as  they 
mourn  over  the  fate  of  a  dty  which  presented 
such  a  gorgeous  picture  of  worldly  riches  and 
extravagance.  The  expression  at  the  dose  of 
ver.  13,  Bonla  of  men,  is  difficult  to  understand. 
A  glance  at  the  original  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  construed  with  that  immediately  pre* 
ceding  it,  'slaves,'  or,  as  in  the  mai]gin  of  the 
Revised  Version,  'bodies.'  The  contrast  is  not, 
therefore,  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  as  to 
allow  us  to  interpret  the  clause  before  us  as  if  it 
meant  a  spiritual  traffic, — some  means  by  which 
Babylon  so  ruined  the  higher  nature  of  men  that 
she  might  be  said  to  traffic  in  their  souls,  'ilie 
word  translated  'souls'  takes  us  rather  to  the 
thought  of  persons,  as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  and 
the  probabilities  are  then  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  they  are  slaves.  If  this  be  correct  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  reject  the  rendering  given  both  by 
the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  to  the  pre^ 
ceding  substantive  'slaves,'  and  to  translate  \r 
literally  'bodies.'  Associated  with  hones  and 
chariota  it  will  then  represent  some  other  means 
by  which  burdens  were  conveyed,  and  will  lead 
us  to  the  thought  of  hired  persons. 

Vers^  17B-19.  These  verses  contain  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  third  group  that  bewails  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  consisting  of  sailors  and  of  all  who  trade 
by  sea. 

Attention  has  been  already  called  to  the  fiict 
that  the  imagery  of  this  chapter  is  largely  dran-n 
from  £z<:k.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  t./.  from  chapters 
describing  the  fall  of  Tyre.  This,  however,  need 
occasion  us  no  surprise,  for  in  the  Old  Testament 
Tyre  is  viewed  as  if  she  were  another  Babylon 
(comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  10,  '  The  dty  of  confusion,'  t.«. 
Babylon,  'is  broken  down').  Again,  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  varied  riches  of  this 
dty  can  belong  to  nothing  but  a  dty  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
associated  with  any  spiritual  power.  Yet  it  may 
be  for  these  very  riches  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
sacrifice  their  Lord,  and  they  may  obtain  them  as 
the  reward  of  thdr  faithlessness.  They  may  act 
a  part  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  Moses  is  com- 
mended in  Heb*  xi.,  and  may  prefer  the  treasures 
of  Egypt  to  the  reproach  of  Christ.    They  may 
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yield  to  the  temptation  which  Christ  resisted, 
when,  as  He  was  offered  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Mrorld  and  all  their  glory,  He  replied,  '  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.'  He  withstood,  suffered,  and 
died.  His  degenerate  followers  may  yield,  accept, 
and  live.     But  the  price  !— is  worth  considering. 

Before  passing  from  the  lamentations  before  us, 
one  interesting  trait  of  the  structural  principles  of 
the  Apocalypse  may  be  noticed.  In  ver.  9  '  the 
kings  of  the  earth  shatl  weep;*  in  ver.  ii  'the 
merchants  of  the  earth  %veep ;*  in  ver.  17  *the 
pilots,  etc,  stood  afar  off  and  cried*  From  the 
future  we  pass  to  the  present,  from  the  present  to 
the  tense  which  expresses  the  takine  up  of  their 
position  in  the  most  positive  and  determined 
manner.  The  sequence  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  destruction 
of  the  city  is  beheld  as  constantly  drawing  nearer. 
But  its  main  interest  consists  m  the  illustration 
which  it  affords  of  the  careful  minuteness  with 
which  in  the  Apocalypse  words,  phrases,  and 
constructions  are  selected,  and  of  the  depth  of 
meaning  which  the  writer,  by  each  change  of 
expression,  intends  to  convey. 

Ver.  20.  The  judgment  of  God  upon  the  guilty 
city  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  While  it  is 
a  source  of  lamentation  to  the  wicked,  it  is  a  joy 
to  the  righteous,  and  they  are  now  summoned  to 
experience  that  joy. — For  God  hath  Jndgcd  your 
Jadgment  upon  her.  The  meaning  is  that  that 
judgment  on  the  wicked  which  the  righteous  have 
passed  is  regarded  as  executed  for  them  by  God 
Himself. 

Ver.  21.  And  a  mighty  angel  took  np  a  stone 
as  a  great  millstone  and  cast  it  into  the  sea. 
A  symbolic  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  is  to  be  given ;  and  for  this  new  vision  a 
third  angel  appears,  the  first  having  appeared  at 
chap.  xviL  I,  the  second  at  chap.  xviiL  i.  He  is 
a  '  mighty  *  angel,  the  third  of  this  kind  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  other  two  meeting  us  at  chaps. 
Y.  2  and  X.  I.  This  angel  acts  auer  the  manner 
described  in  Jer.  IL  63,  64,  only  that  here,  in 
order  to  bring  out  more  impressively  the  nature 
of  the  judgment,  the  stone  is  heavy  as  'a  great 
millstone.'  The  destruction  is  sudden  and  com- 
plete. The  city  disappears  like  a  stone  cast  into 
the  sea  (comp.  Jer.  li.  63,  64). 

Vers.  22-24.  The  destruction  spoken  of  it 
enlarged  on  in  strains  of  touching  eloquence,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  particulars. 
lliey  include  everything  belonging  either  to  the 
business  or  to  the  joy  of  life.  It  mav  only  be 
observed  that  following  the  word  for  in  ver.  23 
we  have  a  threefold  description  of  the  sins  by 
which  judgment  had  been  brought  upon  the  city. — 
The  words  of  ver.  24,  And  In  her  was  found  the 
blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
were  slanghtered  npon  the  earth,  are  important 
as  confirming  the  interpretation  that  we  have 
been  dealing  all  along,  not  with  a  single  city,  but 
with  the  representation  of  some  univenal  ungodli- 
ness and  opposition  to  Christ.  Nor  does  any 
parallel  lie  so  near  as  that  contained  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  degenerate  Tews, 
*  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood 
shed  on  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the 
righteous  unto  the  blood  of  Zachariah  the  son  of 
Barachiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar.  Verily  I  sa^  unto  you.  All  these 
things  shall  come  upon  this  generation'  (Matt, 
x^u*  35)*    '^^  '  slaughtering '  spoken  of  suggests 
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the  idea  that  like  the  slaughtered  Lamb  the 
children  of  God  had  been  slain  in  sacrifice. 

Before  passing  from  this  chapter  we  have  to 
turn  to  the  important  inquiry,  What  does  this 
woman,  this  liabylon,  represent?  Different 
answers  have  been  given  to  the  question,  the 
most  widely  accepted  of  which  are,  that  she  is 
either  pagan  Rome,  or  a  great  world-city  of  the 
last  days  (the  metropolis  of  the  world-power 
symbolized  by  the  beast  upon  which  she  rides),  or 
the  Romish  Church.  That  there  is  not  a  little  in 
the  description  (more  especially  in  chap.  xvii.  9, 
15,  18)  to  favour  the  idea  of  pagan  Rome  may  be 
at  once  admitted.  But  the  arguments  against 
such  an  interpretation  are  decidedly  preponderant. 
It  supposes  that  the  beast  in  its  final  form  is  con- 
trolled by  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(chap.  xvii.  3).  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case  that  the  Roman  Empire  is  'fjedlen'  before 
the  woman  comes  upon  the  stage.  It  has  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  the  other  world-powers 
which  had  ruled  before  iL  No  doubt,  the  woman 
is  mentioned  at  chap,  xvii  i,  while  it  is  only  at 
ver.  10  that  we  read,  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power.  But  the  beast  upon  which  the  woman 
sits  at  ver.  3  is  the  world-power  in  its  last  and 
highest  manifestation,  and  is  therefore  subsequent 
to  any  of  its  earlier  forms  afterwards  alluded  to 
when  the  Seer  carries  his  thoughts  backward  in 
order  to  trace  its  history.  Again,  pagan  Rome 
was  never  turned  round  upon  (in  the  manner  ren- 
dered necessary  by  chap.  xvii.  16),  and  hated,  and 
made  desolate,  and  burned  by  any  world-powers 
that  preceded  her  Christian  condition.  Once 
more,  various  individual  expressions  employed  in 
these  chapters  are  unsuitable  to  pagan  Home- 
chap,  xvi.  19,  because  Babylon  is  to  be  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  when  the  last  plagues  are  poured 
out ;  chap.  xviL  2,  because  no  relations  of  the 
kind  here  spoken  of  existed  between  pagan  Kome 
and  those  kings  of  the  earth  over  whom,  in  the 
language  of  /Qford,  she  rather  '  reigned  with  un- 
disput^  and  crushing  sway;'  chap,  xviii.  2, 
because  pagan  Rome  fell  without  having  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  there  described ;  chap, 
xviii.  II,  19,  because  pagan  Rome  never  was  a 
great  osmmercial  city,  or,  (if  it  be  said  that  only 
her  purchasing  is  referred  to),  because  she  did  not 
cease  to  purchase  even  after  her  pagan  condition 
came  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
of  chap,  xviii.  24,  obviously  founded  on  Matt, 
xxiii.  35,  cannot  be  applied  to  pagan  Rome. 

Alive  to  the  force  of  such  considerations,  or 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  tendency  of  later 
expositors  has  been  to  abandon  the  idea  of  pagan 
Rome,  and  to  resort  to  that  of  another  city  which 
they  term  the  world-city  of  the  last  days  ;— some 
indeed  seeing  such  a  city  in  all  the  ^reat  cities 
that  have  at  any  time  directed  persecution  against 
the  people  of  God,  others  confining  it  more 
strictly  to  a  city  yet  to  arise.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  interpretation  are  even  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  former.  The  tone  of  the  pas- 
sage as  a  whole  is  unfavourable  to  the  thought  of 
any  metropolis  whether  of  the  past,  the  present, 
or  the  future.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  symbolize  by  its  emblems  such  material 
objects  as  a  city,  however  huge  its  site,  splendid 
its  palaces,  or  wide  its  rule.  The  Writer  deals 
with  spiritual  truths ;  and  to  think  that  he  would 
introduce  this  woman  as  the  symbol  of  a  city  even 
£ar  vaster  than  London  or  Paris  or  New  York  is 
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to  lose  tight  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  If 
it  be  urged  that  it  is  the  dominion,  not  the  stone 
and  lime,  of  the  city  that  he  has  in  view,  the 
extent  of  this  dominion  is  fatal  to  the  explanation. 
No  such  rule  has  belonged  to  any  city  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Or,  if  the  reply  again 
be  that  the  city  is  not  yet  come,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  sa^  more  than  that  the  existence  of  so  great  a 
city  IS  as  yet  at  least  inconceivable,  and  that  thus 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  weighty  parts  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  been  for  eighteen  centuries  with- 
out a  meaning.  In  addition,  the  use  of  the  word 
'  mystery '  in  chap.  xvii.  5  is  at  variance  with  the 
supix)sition.  lliat  word  points  at  once  to  some- 
thing spiritual  (comp.  on  chap.  xvii.  5),  and  can- 
not L>e  applied  to  what  is  merely  of  the  earth 
earthlv.  This  interpretation,  like  the  former, 
must  be  set  aside. 

The  idea  that  we  have  before  us  in  the  wonuui 
papal  Rome,  either  the  Romish  Church,  or  the 
papal  spirit  within  that  cliurch,  b  of  a  different 
kind,  and  its  fundamental  principle  may  be 
accepted  with  little  hesitation,  'llie  emblem 
employed  leads  directly  to  the  idea  of  something 
connected  with  the  Church.  The  woman  is  a 
'  harlot ; '  and,  with  almost  unvarying  uniformity, 
that  api^ellation  and  the  sin  of  whoredom  are 
ascribed  in  the  Old  Testament  not  to  heathen 
nations  which  had  never  enjoyed  a  special  revela- 
tion of  the  Almighty's  will,  but  only  to  those 
whom  He  had  espoused  to  Himself,  and  who  had 
proved  faithless  to  their  covenant  relation  to  Him 
(Isa.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii  i,  etc.).  No  more 
than  two  passages  can  be  adduced  to  which  this 
observation  seems  at  first  sight  inapplicable 
(Isa.  xxiiL  15-17 ;  Nah.  iii.  4),  and  these  excep- 
tions may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
mention  of  whoredom  in  what  was  obviously  a 
symbolical  sense  immediately  suggested  to  Jewish 
ears  the  sin  of  defection  from  a  state  of  former 
privilege  in  God. 

Again,  the  harlot  here  is  so  distinctly  contrasted 
with  the  'woman'  of  chap.  xii.  and  with  the 
'  bride  the  Lamb's  wife '  of  chap,  xxi.,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  there  must  be  a  much  closer  resemblance 
between  them  than  exists  between  a  woman  and 
a  city.  Compared  with  the  former  she  is  a 
woman ;  she  is  in  a  wilderness  (chaps.  xiL  14, 
xvii.  3) ;  she  is  a  mother  (chaps,  xii.  5,  xvii.  5). 
Compared  with  the  latter  she  is  introduced  to  us 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  language  (chaps,  xvii. 
I,  xxL  9);  her  garments  suggest  ideas  which, 
however  specifically  different,  belong  to  the  same 
region  of  thought  (chaps,  xvii.  4,  xix.  8) ;  she 
has  the  name  of  a  city,  'Babylon,'  while  the  bride 
is  named  '  New  Jerusalem  '  (chaps,  xvii.  5,  xxi. 
2) :  she  pei-secutes,  while  the  saints  are  persecuted 
(chaps,  xii.  13,  xvii.  6) ;  she  makes  all  the 
nations  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication,  while  the  faithful  are  nourished  by  their 
Lord  (chaps,  xiv.  8,  xii.  14) ;  she  has  a  name  of 
guilt  upon  her  forehead,  while  the  144,000  have 
their  Father's  name  written  there  (chaps,  xvii.  5, 
xiv.  i).  When  we  call  to  mind  the  large  part 
played  in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  principle  of  con- 
trasts, it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  con<litions  associated  with  '  Babylon  *  are 
best  fulfilled  if  we  behold  in  her  a  spiritual  system 
opposetl  to  and  contrasted  with  the  true  Church 
of  God. 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  also  by  the  fact 


that  both  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  have  the  same 
designation,  that  of '  the  great  ci(y,*  given  them. 
This  epithet  is  applied  in  chap.  xi.  8  to  a  city, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  Jerusalem  (sec  note), 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  chapu  xvi. 
19  (see  note).  In  six  other  passages  the  epithet 
is  applied  to  Babylon  (chaps,  xiv.  8,  xviiL  10,  16^ 
18,  19,  21).  The  necessary  inference  is  that  there 
must  be  a  sense  in  which  Jerusalem  is  Babylon 
and  Babylon  Jerusalem.  If  it  be  not  so  we  s-hail 
have  to  contend,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  with  difficulties  of  a  kind  altc^;ether 
different  from  those  that  generally  meet  us. 
Interpretation  indeed  will  become  impossible, 
liecause  the  same  word,  occurring  in  different 
places  of  the  book,  will  have  to  be  applied  to 
totally  different  objects.  No  doubt  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  two  cities  Jerusalem  and  Babylon 
have  so  little  in  common  that  it  is  unnatural  to 
find  in  the  latter  a  figure  for  the  former.  The 
objection  is  of  little  weight.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  he  olxerved  that  the  description  of  the  fall 
of  Babylon  in  this  chapter  is  in  all  probability 
taken  as  much  from  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  (cbap. 
ii.  I- 1 2)  as  from  anything  said  expressly  of  that 
city  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  as  that  prophecy 
applies  to  'the  house  of  Israel,'  we  have  a 
proof  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Apocalyptic  Seer 
there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  Habylon  of  tbi« 
chapter  and  a  particular  aspect  of  Israel  (and 
therefore  also  Babylon  and  Jerusalem)  were  clo^ly 
associated  with  each  other.  Nor  does  it  seem 
unworthy  of  notice  that,  at  the  moment  when 
Hosea  utters  his  warnings,  he  has  before  him  the 
thought  of  a  change  of  name,  'Then  said  God, 
Call  nis  name  Loammi ;  for  ye  are  not  My  people, 
and  I  will  not  be  your  God '  (chap.  i.  9).  The 
change  of  name  mi^t  easily  be  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  city  representing  them ;  and  if 
so,  no  name  would  more  naturally  connect  itself 
in  the  mind  of  St  John  with  the  things  spoken 
of  in  chap.  ii.  of  Hosea  than  that  of  Babylon.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  an  aspect  of  Jerusalem 
which  most  closely  resembles  that  aspect  of 
Babylon  for  the  sake  of  which  the  latter  city  is 
here  peculiarly  referred  to.  We  cannot  read  the 
Fourth  Gospel  without  seeing  that  in  the  view  of 
the  Evangelist  there  was  a  second  Jerusalem  to  he 
added  to  the  Jerusalem  of  old,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  Jerusalem  '  the  city  of  God,'  the  centre  of 
a  Divine  Theocracy,  but  a  Jerusalem  representing 
a  degenerate  Theocracy,  otU  of  whick  Christ s 
peop:e  must  be  called  in  order  that  they  may  form 
His  faithful  Israel,  a  part  of  His  'one  flock* 
(see  on  John  x.  I -10).  At  this  point,  then,  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  mainly  to  seek  the 
ground  of  the  comparison  between  Jerusalem  and 
Babylon.  In  the  latter  city  God's  people  spent 
seventy  years  of  captivity  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  were  summoned  out  of  iL  Many  of 
them  obeyed  the  summons.  They  returned  to 
their  own  land  to  settle  under  their  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  to  rebuild  their  city  and  temple,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  God's  covenant  promises. 
All  this  was  repeated  in  the  days  of  Christ  The 
leaders  of  the  old  Theocracy  had  become  '  thieves 
and  robbers  ; '  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
fold  that  they  might  '  steal  and  kill  and  destroy ; ' 
it  was  necessary  that  Christ's  sheep  should  listen 
to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  should  leave  the  fold 
that  they  might  nnd  open  pastures.  Not  only  sou 
Repeated  then,  the  t«me  course  of  history  shall  be 
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once  more  repeated.  There  shall  again  be  a 
coming  out  of  Christ's  sheep  from  the  fold  which 
has  for  a  time  preserved  them  ;  and  that  fold  shall 
be  handed  over  to  destruction.  The  probability 
is  that  this  thought  is  to  be  traced  even  at  chap, 
zi.  8,  where  Jerusalem  is  'spiritually'  called 
Sodom  and  E^pt  Not  simply  because  of  its 
sins  did  it  receive  these  names,  but  because  Sodom 
and  Egypt  afToxded  striking  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  summons  His  people  out 
from  among  the  wicked,  Lot  out  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
XIX.  12,  i6b  17 ;  Luke  xvii.  28-32),  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  (Hos.  xi.  i ;  Matt  ii.  15).  Babylon,  how- 
ever, afforded  the  most  striking  illustration  of  such 
thoughts,  and  it  thus  became  identified  with  the 
Jerusalem  which  we  learn  to  know  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  the  city  of  'the  Jews.*  Out  of  that 
Jerusalem  Christ^s  disciples  are  by  His  own  lips 
exhorted  to  flee  (Matt  xxiv.  15-20).  The  same 
command  is  given  in  the  passage  before  us  (chap, 
xviii.  4). 

On  these  grounds  it  appears  to  os  that  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  so  far  adopting  the 
interpretation  of  those  who  understand  by  Babylon 
the  Romish  Church  as  to  see  in  it  what  is  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  correct  The  'great 
city '  b  the  emblem  of  a  d^enerate  church.  As 
in  chap.  xiL  we  have,  under  the  guise  of  a  woman, 
that  true  Church  of  Christ  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  good,  so  here,  under  the  guise  of  a 
harlot,  we  have  that  false  Church  which  has 
sacrificed  its  Lord  for  the  sake  of  the  honours, 
the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  think,  with  Auberlen,  that  the 
woman  is  changed  into  the  harlot  Such  an  idea 
is  opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse with  regard  to  the  Cimrch  of  Christ  ;  and 
the  feeling  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt  xvi.  18  has  led  many  to 
reject  who  would  otherwise  have  welcomed  the 
view  we  have  defended.  But  no  such  idea  of 
change  is  necessary.  Babylon  is  simply  a  second 
aspect  of  the  Church.  Just  as  there  were  two 
aspects  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Christ,  under 
the  one  of  which  that  dty  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  both  to  God  and  Israel,  under  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  a  degenerate  Judaism,  so  there 
are  two  aspects  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the 
one  of  which  we  think  of  those  who  w  ithin  her 
are  faithful  to  their  Lord,  under  the  other  of  the 
great  body  of  merely  nominal  Christians  who  in 
words  confess  but  in  deeds  deny  Him.  The 
Church  in  this  latter  aspect  is  before  us  under  the 
term  *  Babylon  ; '  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  certainly  that  alike 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  history,  that  the  longer 
the  Church  lasts  as  a  great  outward  institution  in 
the  world  the  more  does  she  tend  to  realize  this 
picture.  As  her  first  love  fails,  she  abandons  the 
spirit  for  the  letter,  makes  forms  of  one  kind  or 
another  a  substitute  for  love,  allies  herself  with  the 
world,  and  by  adapting  herself  to  it  secures  the 
ease  and  the  wealth  which  the  world  will  never 
bestow  so  heartily  upon  anything  as  upon  a 
Church  in  which  the  Divine  oracles  are  dumb. 

Beyond  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to  accom- 
pany those  who  understand  by  Babylon  the 
Romish  Church.    Deeply  that  Church  has  sinned. 


Not  a  few  of  the  darkest  traits  of  '  Babylon ' 
apply  to  her  with  a  closeness  of  application  which 
may  not  unnaturally  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
picture  of  these  chapters  has  been  drawn  from 
nothing  so  much  as  her.  Her  idolatries,  her 
outward  carnal  splendour,  her  oppression  of  God's 
saints,  her  merciless  cruelties  with  torture  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake,  the  tears  and  agonies  and 
blood  with  which  she  has  filled  so  many  centuries 
— ^these  and  a  thousand  circumstances  of  a  similar 
kind  may  well  be  our  excuse  if  in  '  Babylon '  we 
read  Christian  Rome.  Yet  the  interpretation  is 
false.  The  harlot  is  wholly  what  she  seems. 
Christian  Rome  has  never  been  wholly  what  on 
one  side  of  her  character  she  was  so  largely.  She 
has  maintained  the  truth  of  Christ  against  idolatry 
and  unchristian  error,  she  has  preferred  poverty  to 
splendour  in  a  way  that  Protestantism  has  never 
done,  she  has  nurtured  the  noblest  types  of 
devotion  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  sne  has 
thrilled  the  waves  of  time  as  they  passed  over  her 
with  one  constant  litany  of  supplication  and  chant 
of  praise.  Above  all,  it  has  not  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Rome  to  ally  herself  with  kings. 
She  has  rather  trampled  kings  beneath  her  feet ; 
and,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
has  taught  both  proud  barons  and  imperial  tyrants 
to  quail  before  her.  For  deeds  like  these  her 
record  is  not  with  the  beast  but  with  the  Lamb. 
Babylon  cannot  be  Chrbtian  Rome ;  and  nothing 
has  been  more  injurious  to  the  Protestant  churches 
than  the  impression  that  she  was  so,  and  that  they 
were  free  from  participation  in  her  guilt.  Babylon 
embraces  much  more  than  Rome,  and  illustrations 
of  what  she  is  lie  nearer  our  own  door.  Wherever 
professedly  Christian  men  have  thouglit  the  world's 
favour  better  than  its  reproach ;  wherever  they 
have  esteemed  its  honours  a  more  desirable  pos- 
session than  its  shame ;  wherever  they  have 
courted  ease  rather  than  welcomed  suffering,  have 
loved  self-indulgence  rather  than  self-sacrifice,  and 
have    substituted    covetousness    in  grasping    for 

generosity  in  distributing  what  they  had, — there 
as  been  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  Babylon.  In 
short,  we  have  in  the  great  harlot-city  ndther  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole  nor  the  Romish 
Church  in  p>articular,  but  all  who  anywhere  within 
the  Church  profess  to  be  Christ's  *  little  flock  'and 
are  not,— denying  in  their  lives  the  main  character- 
istic by  which  they  Aught  to  be  distinguished, — 
that  they  *  follow '  Christ 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  t^at 
the  view  now  taken  relieves  us  of  any  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  lamentation  in  chap,  xviii.  of 
kings  and  merchants  and  shipmasters  over  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  as  if  these  persons  had  no  interest  in 
her  fate.  So  far  is  thb  from  being  the  case,  that 
nothing  has  contributed  more  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  world liness  of  the  world  than  the 
faithlessness  of  those  who  ought  to  testify  that  the 
true  inheritance  of  man  is  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  the  duty  of  all  b  to  seek  *  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly.'  A  mere  worldly  and  utili- 
tarian system  of  Ethics  may  be  better  trusted  to 
correct  the  evils  of  a  growing  luxuriousness,  than 
a  system  which  teaches  that  we  may  serve  both 
God  and  Mammon,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 
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Chapter  XIX.    i-ia 

VICTORY  AND  REST. 
I.  Song  of  Triumph  over  the  Fall  of  Babylon, 
ND  ■  after  these  things  I  heard "  a  great  voice  of  much 


people  •in  *  heaven,  saying,  *  Alleluia ;  *  Salvation,*  and  *  SS;S^^ 

2  glory,  and  honour,*  and  *  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God : '  for  ^  "^'Jtv^ 
true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments:    for  he  hath  ^judged  ^S-'t^ia 
the  great  whore,*  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornica- 
tion, and  •  hath  avenged  the  '  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand.  •  ch.  xwL  %^ 

3  And  again  "  they  said.  Alleluia.     And  her  smoke  ^  rose  "  up  /g«o-  ««•  «•- 

4  for  ever  and  ever.     And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the 
four  beasts  "  fell  down  and  worshipped  God  that  sat "  on  the 

5  throne,  saying,  Amen;  Alleluia.     And  a  voice  came  out  of** 
the  throne,  saying.  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  "  ye 

6  that  fear  him,  both"  'small  and"  great     And  I  heard  as  it  rCk-aLie. 
were  the"  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the"  voice  of 

many  *  waters,  and  as  the"  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,"  *Ch-«^.  •- 
saying,  Alleluia:  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  •  reigneth."  •^*-*^'*- 

7  Let  us  be  glad**  and  rejoice,"  and  give  honour"*  to  him :  for 

the  *  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  '  wife  hath  made  JlJ^Jj^ia 

8  herself  •" ready.     And  to  her  was  "granted**  that  she  should  "JJ^^"^"* 
be  arrayed  '*  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white :  **  for  the  fine  linen 

9  is  the  righteousness*'  of"  saints.      And  he  saith  unto  me, 
'Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called**  unto  the  marriage  *ai.i.ii, 
supper  f  f  the  Lamb.    And  he  saith  unto  me.  These  are  the 

10  true  sayings ••  of  God.     And  I  ^fell  at**  his  feet  to  worship /OuoiLa. 
him.     And  he  said  '*  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant,  and  *'  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  '  testimony  »*  f  ch.  l  %  9. 
of  Jesus:  worship  God:  for  the  testimony**  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

*  omit  And  ■  add  as  it  were  •  of  a  great  multitude 

*  The  salvation        *  atUl  the  •  omit  and  honour        '  are  our  God's 

*  harlot  •  cuid  he  ^®  a  second  time  **  goeth 

*■  living  creatures    **  sitteth  **  came  forth  from       **  omit  and 

"the  "adit  the  "a  '^  thunders 

^  for  the  Lord  hath  taken  to  him  his  kingdom,  even  our  God,  the  Almighty 
*^  rejoice  •*  be  exceeding  glad        •*  and  let  us  give  the  glory 

■*  And  it  was  given  to  her  **  array  herself  '•  bright  and  pure 

*'  righteous  acts       **  add  the  *•  bidden  *•  words 

**  fell  down  before  *•  saith  ••  add  the  fellow-servant        •*  witness 

Contents.    With  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  contend   alike   with    the   world  and   with   the 

we  enter    upon    the  fifth    great   section  of  the  degenerate  Church.     They  have  been  separated 

Apocalypse,  which  extends  to  chap.  xx.  6.     The  from  both ;  and  both  have  fallen.     There  is  no 

object  of  the  section  is  to  bring  before  us  the  more  struggle  for  them  now,  except  the  final  one 

triumph  and  rest  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus  yet  to  be  described  in  chap.  xx.  7-15.     So  far  as 

after  their  couHicc  is  over.     They  have  had  to  they  are  concerned,  however,  that,  as  we  shall  see 
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bereafter,  can  hardly  be  called  a  struggle,  for  their 
enemies  shall  no  sooner  be  gathered  together 
against  them  than  they  shall  be  completely  and 
for  ever  overwhelmed.  The  first  notice  of  this 
happy  state  is  presented  in  the  song  of  thanks- 
giving sung  by  the  heavenly  hosts  and  by  the 
redeemed  from  among  men  over  the  destruction 
of  Babylon. 

Ver.  I.  The  heavenly  hosts  are  the  first  to  sing. 
Their  keynote  is  HaUeli^ah,  a  word  meaning 
*  Prai^j  the  Lord,'  -nd  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  here  and  in  vers.  3,  4,  6  of  this  Chapter. 
So  in  one  song  of  heaven  which  has  no  termination 
closes  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  *  great  book  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord,*  when  the  wars  have  ceased 
for  ever  (comp.  Ncale  and  Littledale  on  Psalm  cl.). 

Ver.  2.  The  word  tme  of  this  verse  again 
expresses  what  is  real ;— not  merely  that  God  has 
fulfilled  His  words,  but  that  His  judgments  cor- 
respond to  the  reality  and  propriety  of  things. — 
For  he  hath  judged  the  great  harlot,  which  did 
oorrapt  the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and  he 
hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her 
lumd.  The  judgment  particularly  in  view  is 
specified  in  these  words.  We  may  observe  how 
strictly  it  corresponds  to  the  prayer  of  chap.  vi. 
10, — *  judge,  *  *  avenge.  * 

Ver.  3.  And  a  second  time  they  said,  Halle- 
ligah.  The  thought  of  a  '  second '  time  has 
peculiar  importance  in  the  eyes  of  St.  John  (comp. 
John  iv.  54).  It  confirms  with  a  singular  degree 
of  emphasis  the  idea  with  which  it  is  connected. 
— And  her  smoke  goeth  np  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  28). 
Before,  in  chap.  xi.  8,  *  the  city '  that  was  spiritu- 
ally *  Sodom  and  Egypt '  was  that  where  our  Lord 
was  crucified— Jerusalem.  Here  it  is  Babylon. 
The  fate  of  the  first  city  out  of  which  God's  people 
were  called  turns  out  to  have  been  a  prophecy  of 
the  fate  of  the  last.  Thus  does  God  fulfil  His 
word,  and  'bind  and  blend  in  one  the  morning 
and  the  evening  of  His  creation'  (Dr.  Pusey). 
But  it  was  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than  it  M'ill 
be  for  Babylon ;  for  (though  indeed  St.  Peter 
says  Sodom  '  suffereth  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire,*  yet)  its  fires  were  quenched  in  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  fire  goes  up  '  for  ever  and 
ever  *  (comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24). 

Ver.  4.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the 
four  living  creatures  respond  to  the  song  of  the 
heavenly  host.  The  Elders  we  heard  last  at  chap. 
xL  16,  at  the  moment  when  the  seventh  trumpet 
had  sounded,  and  the  'great  voices  in  heaven' 
had  declared,  'The  kingdom  of  the  world  is 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ'  One  of  the  four  living  creatures  we  saw 
last  at  chap.  xv.  7,  when  it  gave  to  the  seven 
angels  their  '  seven  golden  bowls  full  of  the  wrath 
of  God.*  With  peculiar  propriety,  therefore, 
these  beings  first  answer  the  hosts  of  heaven  with 
their  loud  Amen,  and  then  take  up  their  song 
Ealleligali. 

Ver.  5.  A  voice  is  next  heard  from  the  throne 
calling  upon  all  God's  people  to  give  praise  to 
Him.     The  voice  is  immediately  answered. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  a  voice  of  a 
great  multitude,  and  as  a  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  a  voice  of  mighty  thunders,  saying, 
Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  hath  taken  to  him  his 
kingdom,  even  our  God,  the  Almighty.  The 
sonjg^  is  new,  celebrating  something  greater  and 
higher  than  the  last,  not  merely  judgment  on  foes. 


but  the  full  taking  possession  of  His  kingdom  bf 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  7.  Let  us  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
and  let  us  give  the  glory  to  him,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready.  Up  to  this  time  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  Redeemer  to  His  people  has  not 
taken  place.  The  two  parties  have  only  been 
betrothed  to  one  another  (comp.  2  Cor.  xL  2). 
At  length  the  hour  has  come  when  the  marriage 
shall  be  completed,  the  Ix>rd  Himself  being 
manifested  in  glory  and  His  bride  along  with 
Him. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  was  given  to  her  that  she 
should  array  herself  in  fine  linen  bright  and 
pure,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous  acts 
of  the  saints.  The  bride  arrays  herself  in  her 
garments  of  beauty,  that  she  may  go  forth  to  meet 
the  Bridegroom,  may  enter  in  with  Him  to  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  may  be  united  to  Him 
for  ever  in  the  marriage  bond.  Her  robes  are  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  free  fi^m  every  stain  ;  nor  are 
they  an  outward  show.  Her  righteousness  is 
more  than  imputed,  and  her  whole  being  is  pene- 
trated by  it  She  is  in  Christ ;  she  is  one  with 
Him  ;  His  righteousness  takes  possession  of  her 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  her  own  ;  it  is 
a  part  of  herself  and  of  her  life.  St.  John  had  no 
fear  of  5»ying  that  the  redeemed  shall  be  presented 
before  God  in  *  righteous  acts  '  of  their  own.  He 
could  not  think  of  them  except  as  at  once  justified 
and  sanctified  in  Jesus. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed 
are  they  that  are  bidden  unto  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  We  are  not  distinctly 
informed  who  the  person  here  spoken  of  is ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  still  dealing  with  the 
•  strong  angel '  of  chap,  xviii.  21,  we  are  probably 
to  think  of  him.  After  the  marriage  comes  the 
marriage  supper,  the  fulness  of  blessing  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  redeemed.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  bride 
herself  and  those  who  appear  rather  to  be  spoken 
of  as  guests  at  the  marriage  supper.  But  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  such 
passages  as  Matt.  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  29,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  distinction  can  be  drawn. 
Those  who  are  faithful  in  the  Lord  are  at  once 
the  Lamb's  bride,  and  the  Lamb's  guests.  Any 
difficulty  of  interpretation  arises  simply  from  the 
difficulty,  so  often  met  with,  of  representing  under 
one  figure  the  varied  relations  between  the  Lord 
and  His  people.  By  the  Lamb's  wife,  too,  we 
must  surely  understand  the  whole  believing 
Church,  and  not  any  separate  section  of  it  dis- 
tinguished from,  and  more  highly  favoured  than, 
the  rest.  As  there  is  one  BrideL:room  so  there  is 
one  bride.  If,  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  many,  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  144,000  of 
chap,  xiv.,  an  additional  proof  will  be  afforded 
that  in  that  mystical  number  the  whole  company 
of  believers  was  included. — ^And  he  said  unto 
me,  These  are  the  true  words  of  God.  The 
word  •  These '  refers,  not  to  all  that  has  been 
revealed  since  chap,  xviu  i,  but  to  the  last  revela- 
tions made;  and  they  are  'true,' expressive  of 
the  great  realities  now  taking  place. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  feU  down  before  his  feet  to 
worship  him,  fell  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
and  delight— And  he  saith  unto  me.  See  then 
do  it  not:  I  am  thy  fellow-servant  and  the 
fellow-servant  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the 
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of  Jatof :  vonldp   God.    The  angel  npon  in  no  other  light  thui  as  the  fiUffm-xnfan*^ 

leminds  the  Apostle  that  worship  is  dae  to  God  ot  all  who  believe  in  Jesus.     The  axgnment  is  as 

alone ;  that  he  himself  is  only  hu  fellow-servant  follows :— *  All  believers  are  witnesses  of  J^sos 

and  the  fellow-servant  of  all  who  have  the  witness  (comp.  chap.  xiL  17) ;  I,  bccansc  I  prophc^,  and 

of  Tesos,— whose  personal  possession  the  witness  becanse  the   witness  of  Jesus  is  the   H^int  ^ 

of  Jesos  is  become^— For  the  witneH  of  Jenia  la  prophecy,  am  also  a  witness  of  Jesus ;  thoa  maa 

the  ipizit  of  prophecy.    The  words  are  spoken  1  therefore  occupy  the  same  footing  before  God, 

by  the  angel,  and  they  contain  the  reason  why,  and  we  must  worship  God  alone  (com^  cha^ 

high  at  he  may  seem  to  bc^  he  ought  to  be  looked  nii.  9).' 


Chapter  XIX.    11-21. 

VICTORY  AND  REST. 
2.  The  Victory  of  the  Word  and  the  Overthrow  of  His  Enemies. 

11  A  ND  I  saw  *  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and 

^l\    he  that  sat  upon  him  was^  called  'Faithful  and  True,  «ai.ffi.i4. 

12  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and  make  war.      His* 
*eyes  were^  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were^  many  *?**;i*^ 
crowns;'  and  he  had*  a  name  written,  that  no  man  ^knew,'  'iJ^S^f 

13  but  he  himself.    And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in* 

14  blood :  and  his  name  is  called  The  'Word  of  God.    And  the  ''{'^jtl'^' 
'  armies  which  were  in  heaven  ^  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  '/^'^^ 

15  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.*    And  out  of  his  mouth 
goeth  a  sharp  ^ sword,  that  with  it  he"  should  smite  therOi-Lij 
nations :  and  "  he  shall  rule  "  them  with  a  *  rod  "  of  iron :  and  a^  ^  *?, 
he  'treadeth  the  winepress'*  of  the  fierceness  and"  wrath  of  «^»j^«ft 

16  Almighty  God.     And  he  hath  on  his  vesture"  and  on  his    >»^> 

*  thigh  a  'name  written,  KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  J^^^ia. 

17  OF  LORDS.    And  I  saw  an^'  angel  standing  "in  the  sun;^Jj^j^^^ 
and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  "  that 

fly  in  the  *  midst  of  heaven,"  Come  and  gather  yourselves  •^~-»» 

18  together**  unto  the  supper  of  the  great  God;**  that  ye  may 

cat  the  'flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  ^^iJ^l^ 
of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on 
them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  both  **  small 

19  and  great    And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

and  their  armies,  gathered  together  to  make  'war  against  him  /ch.xn.14. 

20  that  sat  on  the  horse,  and  against  his  'army.    And  the  beast  #Ch.KL8. 

was  taken,  and  with  him  the  ''false  prophet**  that  wrought  ""^^^^^ 

miracles  before  him,**  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  had 

received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that  worshipped  his 

^addiht       *omit«^ar  *  And  his        *  are  'diadems         •hath 

'  no  one  knoweth  •  And  he  is  arrayed  in  a  garment  sprinkled  with 

•  pure  *•  he  himself       "  add  as  a  shepherd      *•  tend  *'  sceptre 

**  add  of  the  wine  ^^  of  the  *•  garment  *'  one 

*•  birds  *•  fly  in  mid-heaven  ••  Come,  be  gathered  together 

*^  the  great  supper  of  God        *'  and  **  the  fialse  prophet  with  him 

^  wrought  the  signs  in  his  sight 
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image.     These  both"  were  cast  ahVe  into  a**  'lake  of  fire  « ch- «. lo^ 

XXL  8. 

21  burning*^  with  brimstone.      And  the  'remnant'*  were  slain 'Ch.  »l 24, 

xu,  17. 

with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which  sword 
proceeded  *•  out  of  his  mouth :  and  all  the  fowls  *  were  filled 
with  their  flesh. 


••  They  twain 
••rest 


••the 

••  even  the  sword  that  went 


•'  that  bumeth 
••  birds 


Contents.  The  Victory  and  Rest  of  God's 
people  are  further  described.  The  Lord  Himself 
comes  forth  to  be  married  to  His  Church,  and  to 
lead  her  in  to  the  marria^  supper. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  I  law  tiie  heaven  opened,  and 
behold  a  white  hone,  and  he  that  sat  npon  him, 
called  Faithful  and  Tme,  and  in  righteonsneae 
he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  It  is  the  Lord 
Himself  who  comes  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the 
world,  to  bring  salvation  to  His  own,  and  destruc- 
tion to  Hb  enemies.  The  Heaven  is  opened, 
and  a  white  horse  appears,  the  same  as  that  of 
chap.  vi.  2.  He  who  then  went  forth  *  conquering 
and  to  conquer '  returns  in  triumph.  His  victory 
is  won.  In  His  own  being  He  has  proved  Him- 
self to  be  'faithful  and  true,'— <  faithful '  to  all 
His  promises,  '  true '  as  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
ical  and  everlasting. 

Ver.  12.  The  description  of  the  Lord  given  in 
this  verse  sums  up  various  characteristics  of  Him 
mentioned  in  earlier  parts  of  the  book ;  and  the 
many  diadems  are  in  token  of  His  rule  over  the 
many  nations  of  the  world.  And  he  hath  a  name 
written  which  no  one  knoweth,  but  he  himself 
(comp.  chaps,  ii.  17,  iii.  12).  This  cannot  be  the 
name  of  either  ver.  13  or  ver.  16,  for  both  these 
names  are  known.  It  must  be  some  name  which 
shall  be  fully  understood  only  when  the  union 
between  the  Redeemer  and  His  Church  is  per- 
fected. 

Ver.  ir  And  he  is  arrayed  in  a  garment 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  his  name  is  called 
The  Word  of  God.  The  idea  is  taken  from 
Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  3,  and  is  therefore  that  of  a  garment 
sprinkled  not  with  the  Warrior's  own  blood,  but 
with  the  blood  of  His  enemies.  '  Is  called,'  ue. 
is,  and  has  been  always,  called. 

The  resemblance  to  John  i.  I  and  i  John  L  I 
need  not  be  enlarged  on. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  armies  which  were  in 
heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horses, 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  pure.  These 
armies  comprise  in  all  probability  both  the  angels 
and  the  saints  (comp.  chap.  xviL  14).  All 
triumph  with  their  triumphant  Head  and  King. 
But  no  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  their  garments. 
So  in  Ps.  ex.  3  the  Psalmist  does  not  speak  of 
Messiah's  people  as  fighting  ;  they  are  *  wdling  in 
the  day  that  He  warrcih '  (Perowne). 

Ver.  15.  On»the  sharp  sword  mentioned  in 
this  verse  comp.  chaps.  L  16,  iL  12,  16.  On  the 
tending  as  a  shepherd  comp.  ii.  27,  xiL  5.  The 
heaping  up  of  words  of  judgment  in  the  last  clause 
is  very  staking,  the  winepress  of  the  wine  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  For 
the  *  winepress  *  comp.  chap.  xiv.  19,  20. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  nath  on  his  gaiment  and  on 
his  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.  The  name  mentioned  in  ver.  12 
was  probably  written   on   the   forehead.     The 


Slace  of  this  name  is  different.  It  seems  to 
ave  been  written  on  the  garment  where  it 
covers  the  thigh  to  which  the  sword  is  bound 
(Ps.  xlv.  3).  For  the  name  itself  comp.  chapb 
xvii  14.  What  was  there  indicated  in  prophecy 
is  here  realized.  The  warfare  of  the  Lord  is 
ended :  '  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  : 
all  nations  shall  serve  Him  '  (Ps.  Ixxii.  11). 

Ver.  17.  And  I  saw  one  angel  standing  in 
the  sun,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying  to  all  the  birds  that  fly  in  mid-heaven. 
Come,  be  gathered  together  unto  the  great 
aupper  of  God.  For  the  angel's  standing  'in' 
the  sun  comp.  what  was  said  on  the  thrones  of  the 
twenty-four  elders  at  chap.  iv.  4.  The  Lamb  is 
come.  But  another  supper  has  to  be  eaten  :  it  is 
ready,  and  the  invitation  to  it  is  issued.  All  '  the 
birds  that  fly  in  mid-heaven '  are  invited  ;  and  it 
b  apparently  for  this  reason  that  the  angel  stands 
'  in  tne  sun  (which  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  in  the 
zenith  of  its  daily  path),  so  that  he  can  the  more 
easily  summon  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  uppermost 
regions  of  the  air.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sun  of  chap.  i.  16  is  also  in  the 
writer's  eye.  The  Son  of  man  b  come  to  judg- 
ment :  the  angel  who  summons  to  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  sun  as  he  '  shineth  in  his  power.' 
Much  difiiculty  has  been  felt  in  the  effort  to 
determine  what  is  represented  by  these  'birds.' 
Vet  attention  to  the  natural  strain  of  the  passage 
as  well  as  to  ver.  21  ought  to  leave  us  in  litUe 
doubt  upon  the  point.  Tbey  cannot  possibly  be 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  the  armies  of  antichrist, 
for  ver.  18  shows  us  that  these  constitute  the 
materials  of  the  banquet,  the  food  that  is  eaten. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  simply  the  birds  of  prey, 
the  vultures,  whose  province  it  is  to  fly  in  the 
loftiest  regions  of  the  sky,  and  which  are  here 
introduced  in  order  to  convey  to  us  a  clear  image 
of  the  destruction  awaiting  the  ungodly.  The 
picture  is  obviously  taken  from  Iszek.  xxxix.  17-22, 
and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  supper  of 
the  Lamb  spoken  of  in  vers.  7-9.  To  this  latter 
the  people  of  the  Lord  come  in  peace  and  joy, 
and  are  feasted  with  the  food  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church. 
To  the  former  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  are 
summoned,  not  to  feast  but  to  afibrd  a  feast  to  all 
fierce  and  hateful  birds. 

Ver.  iS.  The  idea  of  ver.  17  is  expanded  in  this 
verse,  the  enemies  of  Christ  being  grouped  under 
the  various  classes  mentioned  in  it. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  saw  the  beast  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  their  armies  gathered  together 
to  make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the  horse 
and  against  his  army.  No  doubt  the  'war'  is 
that  of  chap.  xvt.  14.  It  is  the  final  war  waged 
by  the  beast  and  his  ten  kings  and  their  armies 
a>*ainst  Jesus  and  His  army.  The  '  army '  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  singular;  the   'armies'  of  the 
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former  are  m  the  plnriL    The  thought  of  the  UidB  w«re  filled  with   their  fledi.     By   'the 

unity  of  the  one  compared  with  the  inner  disscn-  rest '  here  spoken  of  it  seems  probalde  that  we  are 

sions  of  the  other  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  change  to  miderstand  all  who  have  imbibed  the  prindplei 

(comp.  chap,  xl  8).  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  asdisimgnuhed 

Ver.  2a  The  description  given   in  this  rerse  from  these  two  great  enemies  of  Christ  themselves, 

can  leave  no  donbt  that  we  have  here  the  two  In  like  manner  we  ivasd  in  diap.  ziL  17  of  *  the 

enemies  of  chap,  xiii.,  the  beast  and  the  lamb-like  rest  *  of  the  woman's  seed,  as  distinguished  finom 

bexn  with  the  two  horns.— The  *  lake  of  (ire'  is  the  body  of  the  professing  Church.     This  *  rest' 

again  mentioned  in  chaps,  xx.  10,  14,  and  xxi.  8.  might  have  partaken  of  the  supper  of  the  Lamb, 

Ver.  21.  And  the  leet  were  ilain  with  the  but  they  rejected  the  light  because  they  loved  the 

■word  of  him  that  sat  npon  the  horae,  even  the  darkness  ;   and  the  evil  which  they  diose  now 

8W0td  that  went  out  of  liie  month,  and  all  the  brings  with  it  swift  and  irresistible  destruction. 
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Chapter  XX.    1-6. 

VICTORY  AND  REST. 
3.  The  Judgment  of  Satan  and  the  computed  Triumph  of  the  Righteous. 

1  A  ND  I  saw  an  angel  come  *  down  from  *  heaven,  having  the 

«xV     key  of  the  'bottomless*  pit*  and  a  great  *  chain  in*  his  •^'J'» 

2  hand.    And  he  laid  hold  on  the  ^dragon,  that*  old  'serpent,  *^J; 
which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  'bound  him  a  thousand  ^Sf**.-*^** 

3  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless*  pit,*  and  shut  him'  *Jo.x^ui.««. 
up,*  and  set  a  -^seal  upon*  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the/M««- 
nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled :  ^* 

4  and  "  after  that"  he  must  be  ^loosed  a  little  season."     And  I  rv«.7. 
saw  *  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  'judgment  was  ^^^^^ 
given  unto  them:  and  /  saw  the  *  souls  of  them  that  were'*  '^^ 
beheaded  for  the  'witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  /Sli^9%iL 
and  which  had  not  worshipped  "  the  beast,  neither  his  image,    ''* 
neither  had  received  "  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,"  or  in  ** 

their  hands;*  and  they  lived **  and  reigned  with  Christ"  a 

5  thousand  years.     But"  the  ""rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again**  ■■^^^^•^i. 
until  the  thousand  years  were**  finished.      This  is  the  first    •■• 

6  resurrection.     Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first 
resurrection:  on  such**  the  "second  death  hath  no  power,  but  "^er.M: 
they  shall  be  'priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,*^  and  shall  reign  #ciul*. 
with  him  a  thousand  years. 

^  coming  •  out  of  •  omit  bottomless    *  abyss  •  upon 

•  the  'it  •  omit  up  •  and  scaled  it  over 

»•  finished         **  omit  and     "  this  "  time  **  had  been 

'•  and  such  as  worshipped  not  **  and  received  not 

*'  forehead        *•  and  upon  *•  hand  ••  lived,  •'  the  Christ 

••  omit  But       ••  optit  again  ■*  should  be  "  over  these 

Contents.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  closely  with  chap,  xix.,  and  ought  not  to  be  sepa- 

of  the  difficulties  attending  the  interpretation  of  rated  from  it.                                    __^__ 

the  passage  upon  which  we  now  enter,  or  to  Ver.  i.  And  I  saw  aa  angel  ootaaing  down 

bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  reader.     Let  it  be  ont  of  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  abyas  and 

enough  in  the  meantime  to  observe  that  the  de-  a  great  chain  npon  hia  hand.    We  have  here 

•cripdon  of  the  Victory  and  Rest  of  the  people  ot  the  second  angel  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 

Goa  is  continued.     The  paragraph  connecti  itself  Himself  at  chap.  xix.  1 1 .    This  angel  comes  down 
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*oat  of  heaven/  commissioned  therefore  by  God, 
and  clothed  with  His  power.  He  has  the  key  of 
the  'abyss,'  which  can  be  no  other  than  tliat  of 
chaps,  ix.  I,  2,  XL  7,  and  xviL  8.  It  is  the  abode 
of  Satan,  the  home  and  source  of  all  evil.  It  has 
a  key,  and  this  key  is  in  the  hands  of  Christ  (comp. 
chap.  L  18).  By  Him  it  is  entrusted  to  the  angel 
for  the  execution  of  His  purposes.  At  chap.  ix.  2 
the  angel  opened  the  abyss ;  here  he  locks  it  In 
addition  to  the  key  the  angel  has  a  great  chain 
upon  his  hand,  i.e,  hanging  over  his  open  hand 
and  dropping  down  on  either  side.  The  chain  is 
'great' Mcause  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  and  its  fitness  to  secure  it. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  the 
lOd  serpent,  which  ia  the  Devil  and  Satan. 
This  dxagon  we  have  already  met  at  chaps,  xii. 
3,  9,  xiii.  2,  4,  xvi.  13.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
three  great  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  gives  his 
authority  to  the  beast,  and  is  worshipped  by  the  un- 
godly. The  description  corresponds  to  that  at  chap, 
xii  9,  the  only  difference  being  that  now  we  read 
not  that  he  'is  called*  but  that  he  'is*  the  devil 
Whether  this  change  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
by  this  time  Satan  has  been  made  known  in  his 
actual  working,  whereas  then  he  was  only  intro- 
duced to  us,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  observe  that  the  last  mention  of  him 
identifies  him  with  the  first. — And  bound  him  a 
thonaand  years.  The  '  binding '  is  more  than  a 
mere  limitation  of  Satan's  power.  It  puts  a  stop 
to  that  special  evil  working  of  his  which  is  in  the 
Seer's  eye.  The  meaning  of  the  thousand  years  we 
shall  afterwards  inquire  inta 

Ver.  3.  And  cast  him  into  the  abyss,  ue,  into 
the  place  to  which  he  naturally  belongs. — ^And 
shnt  it.  The  angel  closed  the  door  of  which  he 
has  the  key,  doubtless  at  the  same  time  locking 
it,  so  that  Satan  should  no  longer  continue  the 
mischief  he  had  done. — ^And  Besded  it  over  him, 
not  only  locking  the  door,  but  scaling  it  in  order 
to  make  it  doubly  fast  (Dan.  vi.  17).  In  each  of 
the  acts  thus  described,  the  laying  hold  of  Satan, 
the  binding  him,  the  putting  him  into  the  abyss, 
the  closing  and  sealing  the  abyss,  we  have  a 
mocking  caricature  of  what  was  done  to  Jesus  in 
the  last  days  of  His  passion  (John  xviii.  12  ;  Matt, 
xxvti.  60,  66). — That  he  should  deceive  the 
nations  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  should 
be  finished.  '  The '  thousand  years,  as  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  article,  are  the  same  as  in  ver.  2, 
and  nothing  more  therefore  need  be  said  of  them 
at  present  But  who  are  '  the  nations  *  ?  They 
are  mentioned  again  in  ver.  8,  as  being  in  the 
*four  corners  of  the  earth,'  as  being  'Gog  and 
Magog.'  One  distinguished  commentator  {BU<k) 
r^;aras  them  as  '  the  heathen  nations  still  remain- 
ing on  the  earth,  which  are  also  supposed  to 
remain  there  during  the  thousand  years'  kingdom, 
but  at  its  most  extreme  and  minutest  points,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  them,  nor  is  their  power 
disturbed  by  them.'  Another  (Alford)  has  the 
same  general  idea,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
he  considers  them  to  be,  during  the  thousand  years, 
'  quiet  and  willing  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  who 
are  again  seduced  by  Satan  after  he  is  let  loose. 
A  tlurd  [Diisterduck)  makes  them  simply  the 
heathen.  A  fourth  {KiUfotk)  draws  a  distinction 
between  them  and  those  meant  by  the  'whole 
world'  or  the  'whole  inhabited  world'  (chaps. 
iiL  10,  xiL  9y  xvi.  14).     These  latter  expressions 
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are  referred  to  the  civili4£d  and  cuK^ied  nation* 
of  antiquity,  while  the  more  distant  and  barbarous 
peoples,  living  as  it  were  upon  the  confines  of  the 
globe,  are  comprehended  under  the  former.  Over 
the  one  '  the  beast '  had  exercised  his  sway,  and 
they  alone  were  destroyed  at  chap.  xix.  17-21. 
The  other,  *  the  nations,'  were  not  involved  in 
that  destruction,  but  were  still  left  upon  the  earth. 
The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  cultured  and 
uncultured  peoples  seems,  however,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  various  direct  statements  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Thus  at  chap.  iii.  10  not  only  is  there 
nothing  to  suggest  the  thought  of  only  cultured 
peoples,  but  the  '  whole  inhabited  world '  spoken 
of  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  as  wide  as  that 
belonging  to  the  words  'them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth '  which  immediately  follow.  At  chap, 
xii.  9,  where  the  rule  of  the  dragon  is  described, 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  expression  '  the  whole 
inhabited  world'  in  the  manner  proposed,  for 
chap.  xiii.  7  gives  the  beast,  the  vicegerent  of 
Satan,  universal  power,  and  the  influence  of 
Babylon,  with  which  that  of  the  beast  and  there- 
fore of  Satan  must  be  coextensive,  extends  to 
'all  the  nations,'  including  the  ' kings '  and  '  mer- 
chants'  of  the  earth  (chaps,  xiv.  8,  xviiL  3,  23). 
Again,  the  words  'the  nations'  are  used  in  a 
much' wider  sense  than  that  of  barbarous  tribes  in 
chap.  xi.  22,  where  they  have  their  part  in  history ; 
in  chap.  xi.  18,  where  they  must  refer  to  the 
wicked  in  general  in  contrast  with  the  good ;  in 
chap.  xvi.  19,  where  they  have  '  cities ;  *  in  chap. 
xix.  15,  where  they  embrace  all  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  in  chap.  xxi.  24,  where  they  cannot 
be  limited  to  one  section  only  of  the  heathen.  In 
short,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  which  '  the  whole  inhaLiied 
world '  means  the  polished,  or  '  the  nations '  the 
unpolished,  undeveloped,  nations  of  the  globe. 
The  only  admissible  interpie.ation,  therefore,  of 
the  phrase  '  the  nations '  is  that  which  understands 
by  it  the  imchristian  godless  world. 

These  nations  Satan  is  to  'deceive'  no  more 
until  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  The  word 
'  deceive '  is  again  used  in  ver.  8,  where  we  have 
a  further  description  of  that  in  which  the  decep- 
tion consists.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  word  'till'  employed  by  the  Seer 
takes  us  forward  to  the  deception  practised  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years  as  that  which  he  has  in 
view.  IVhat  the  dragon  will  then  do  he  does  net 
do  till  then.  It  is  thus  not  a  general  but  a  par- 
ticular deception  that  is  contemplated.  We  are 
not  necessarily  to  think  of  a  cessation  of  Satan'f 
misleading  ot  the  world;  but  the  'deceiving* 
which  he  does  not  practise  till  the  thousand  years 
are  finished  is  definite  and  special. — After  this 
he  must  be  loosed  a  little  time.  The  word 
'  must '  expresses,  as  usual,  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  who  will  certainly  carry  out  His 
own  plan. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat 
upon  them.  A  new  vision,  or  rather  a  further 
unfolding  of  that  with  which  we  have  been  occu- 
pied, is  presented  to  us.  We  have  first  to  ask 
what  the  '  thrones  *  are.  Are  they  simply  places 
of  exalted  dignity,  or  are  they  seats  for  judgment  ? 
The  two  ideas  might  be  combined  were  it  not 
that  reigning,  not  judging,  is  the  prominent  idea 
both  of  this  passage  and  of  Dan.  vii.  22  upon 
which  the  representation  in  all  probability  rests. 
The  thrones  before  us  are  thrones  of  kings  (chap. 
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iii.  21).  Those  that  'sat  upon  them'  are  cer- 
tainly neither  angels  nor  God ;  nor  are  they  the 
twenty-four  Elders,  for  it  is  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  Seer  to  name  the  latter  when  be  has  them 
in  yiew.  They  can  be  no  other  than  all  the  faith- 
ful members  of  Christ's  Church,  or  at  least  all  of 
whom  it  is  said  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  that 
they  '  reigned '  with  Christ.— And  Judgment  wm 
given  unto  them.  These  words  cannot  mean 
that  the  righteous  were  beheld  seated  as  assessors 
with  the  Christ  in  judgment,  for  the  word  of  the 
original  used  for  judgment  denotes  the  result  and 
not  the  act  of  judging ;  and,  so  far  as  appears, 
there  were  at  this  moment  none  before  them  to 
be  judged.  The  use  of  the  word  '  given '  leads  to 
the  thought  of  a  judgment  affecting  themselves 
rather  than  others.  If  so^  the  most  natural  mean- 
ing will  be  that  the  result  of  judgment  was  in 
such  a  manner  given  them  that  they  did  not  need 
to  come  into  the  judgment  As  they  had  victory 
before  they  fought  (i  John  v.  4 ;  see  also  on  ver. 
9),  so  they  were  acquitted  before  they  were  tried. 
—And  I  Mw  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesos  and  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  snoh  as  worshipped  not  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  and  received  not  his 
mark  npon  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand. 
What  the  Seer  beheld  was  '  souls,'  and  the  ana- 
logy of  chap.  vi.  9,  a  passage  in  many  respects 
closely  parallel  to  this,  makes  it  clear  that  they 
were  no  more  than  souls^  They  had  not  yet  been 
clothed  with  their  resurrection  bodies.  The  word 
'  beheaded  '  is  very  remarkable ;  nor  does  it  seem 
a  sufficient  explanation  when  it  is  said  that  behead- 
ing was  a  Roman  punishment  It  was  certainly 
not  in  this  way  alone  that  the  earliest  witnesses  of 
Jesus  met  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  power  their 
martyr  fate.  There  must  be  some  other  reason 
for  the  use  of  so  singular  a  term.  It  would  seem 
that  the  bodies  of  Jewish  criminals  were  usually 
cast  out  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  '  the  beheaded 
or  hanged  in  one  spot,  the  stoned  or  burnt  in 
another '  (Geikie's  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  575).  May 
the  Seer  have  in  his  mmd  the  thought  present 
to  him  in  chap.  xi.  8,  9,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  two  witnesses  as  lying  in  the 
street  of  the  great  city  and  not  suffered  to  be  laid 
in  a  tomb?  These  were  the  'beheaded.'  The 
exposure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and 
the  contumely  with  which  thev  had  been  treated, 
are  thought  of  more  than  the  manner  of  their 
death.  And  who  were  they  ?  Are  they  no  others 
than  those  described  in  the  next  clause  as  'not 
worshipping  the  beast,'  etc.,  or  are  they  martyrs 
in  the  more  special  sense  of  the  term  ?  The  par- 
ticular relative  employed  in  the  original  for  '  such 
as,'  together  with  the  grammatical  construction, 
favours  the  former  idea.  In  all  the  clauses  of  the 
verse  only  a  single  class  is  spoken  of,  that  of 
Christ's  faithful  ones,  and  they  are  described  first 
by  their  fate  and  next  by  their  character  (comp. 
chap.  i.  7,  and  see  on  chap.  xiv.  12).  If  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  mart>'rs  in  the  literal  sense  we 
must  think  of  that  very  small  class  which  suffered 
by  decapitation,  excluding  the  much  larger  '  army 
of  martyrs'  who  had  mllen  by  other  means. 
Besides  which,  we  introduce  a  distinciion  between 
two  classes  of  Christians  that  is  foreign  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  both  in  the  Apocalypse  and 
elsewhere.  God's  people  without  exception  are 
always  with  their  Lord;  the  promise  that  they 
shall  sit  upon  His  throne  is  to  every  one  that  over- 


oometh  (chap.  liL  31) ;  and  in  ver.  6  nothii^ 
mote  is  said  of  these  beheaded  snfiiereis  than  may 
be  said  of  all  believers.  We  have  alread j  sees 
that  St  John  recognises  no  Christianity  that  ia 
not  attended  by  suffering  and  the  cross.  Every 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  actual  martyrs  and 
other  tnie  followers  of  Jesus  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  be  vain.  How  often  has  there 
been  more  true  mart3rrdom  in  bearing  years  of 
pining  sickness  or  meeting  wave  after  wave  of 
sorrow  than  in  encountering  sword  or  axe  or  fire ! 
^And  they  U^ed,  and  reigned  with  the  Ghxiit 
a  thonsand  years.  The  word  '  lived '  most,  by 
every  rule  of  interpretation,  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  here  as  in  the  following  clause,  where 
it  is  applied  to  '  the  rest  of  the  dead.'  In  the 
latter  connection,  however,  it  cannot  express  life 
spiritual  and  eternal,  or  be  referred  to  anything 
else  than  mere  awaking  to  life  after  the  sleep  of 
death  in  the  grave  is  over.  In  this  sense  we  must 
understand  it  now.  The  word  might  have  been 
translated  '  rose  to  life '  as  in  chaps.  iL  8^  xiiL  14. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  comes  in — they  Mived.'  But  they  not 
only  lived,  they  *  reined.'  The  word  denotes  only 
that  condition  of  majesty,  honour,  and  blessedness 
to  which  the  righteous  are  exalted.  There  is  no 
need  to  think  of  persons  over  whom  they  rule. 

Ver.  5.  Thereat  of  the  dead  lived  not  nntil 
the  thonsand  yeaxa  shonld  be  finished.  If  the 
view  taken  of  ver.  4  be  correct,  the  '  rest  of  the 
dead '  spoken  of  in  ver.  5  can  signify  none  but 
the  ungodly.  Believers  without  exception  have 
been  included  among  those  enumerated  in  the 
previous  verse.  There  remain  only  those  who 
nave  rejected  the  Lamb,  and  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  beast.  Apart  from 
this  consideration,  we  are  led  by  the  Apocalypse 
itself  to  interpret  the  word  *  dead '  of  the  ung^ly 
(comp.  on  chap.  zi.  18).  No  doubt  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  in  this  case  we  should  read  of  *  the 
rest  of  the  dead '  rather  than  of  '  the  dead.'  May 
it  be  that  they  are  viewed  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  faithful  remnant  which  we  have  met  in  chaps, 
ii  24  and  xii.  17  ?  At  the  point  now  reached  by 
us  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  both  good  and 
bad,  has  taken  place.— This  is  the  first  resnr. 
reetion.  The  word  'this'  with  which  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  begins  is  to  be  understood  as 
bearing  its  common  acceptation  '  of  this  nature.' 
The  writer  refers  not  to  the  word  *  lived  '  alone, 
where  it  first  occun  in  his  previous  description, 
but  even  more  particularly  to  the  word  '  reigned  ; ' 
or,  rather,  he  refers  to  the  whole  account  which 
he  has  given  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 
He  is  thus,  it  will  be  observed,  speaking  not  of 
an  act,  but  of  a  staie^  He  b  not  thinking  of  any 
first  act  of  rising  in  contrast  with  a  second  act  of 
the  same  kind.  He  is  describing  the  condition 
of  certain  persons  in  comparison  with  others  trfter 
an  cut  of  rising,  predicable  of  them  both,  has  taktn 
place.  Hence  the  fact,  so  different  from  what  we 
should  naturally,  on  first  reading  the  words, 
expect, — that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  second 
resurrection.  Nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment  pled 
that  the  first  resurrection  implies  a  second.  The 
Seer  chooses  his  words  too  carefully  to  leave  room 
for  such  an  inference.  The  contrast  that  he  has 
in  view  is  not  between  a  first  and  a  second  rcsnr^ 
reetion,  but  between  a  '  first  resurrection '  and  a 
'  second  death.'  In  the  first  of  these  two  the 
rising  from  the  dead  may  be  included,  but  the 
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thought  of  the  condition  to  which  that  rising  leads 
is  more  prominent  than  the  act. 

Ver.  6.  Bleflwd  and  holy  is  ha  that  hath  part 
in  the  flnt  reaorrection.  In  chap.  six.  9  all 
believers  were  pronounced  'blessed,'  and  the 
word  '  holy '  denotes  the  consecration  that  is  given 
not  to  a  few  only  but  to  all  the  saints  of  God 
(chaps,  xviii.  20^  six*  8) :  besides  which,  we  are 
immediately  told,  they  '  shall  be  priests  of  God 
and  of  the  Christ'  The  whole  description  leads 
directly  to  the  view  that  all  Christians  have  part 
in  the  reign  of  the  thousand  years,  whatever  it  may 
mean. — Over  these  the  aeoond  death  hath  no 
power.  We  have  spoken  of  the  '  first  resurrec* 
tion*  as  a  state,  not  an  act  It  is  even  more 
dear  that  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the 
'second  death.'  The  Seer  has  indeed  himself 
distinctly  explained  it  when  he  says,  in  ver.  14, 
'  This  ii  the  second  death,  wm  the  lake  of  fiie ' 


(comp.  also  chap.  iL  li).  It  is  more  than  the 
death  of  the  body,  more  even  than  the  death  o£ 
the  body  (could  we  suppose  such  a  thing)  twice 
repeated.  It  is  the  aeath  of  the  whole  man, 
body  and  soul  together,  the  '  eternal  punishment' 
denounced  by  our  Lord  against  those  who  refuse 
to  imitate  His  example,  imd  to  imbibe  His  spirit 
(Matt  XXV.  46).  As  again  bearing  on  our 
exposition  of  ver.  4,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
escaping  the  '  second  death '  is  spoken  of  in  chap. 
iL  1 1  as  the  privilege  not  of  those  alone  who  are 
in  a  special  sense  martyrs,  but  of  all  believers. — 
Bnt  they  shall  be  priests  of  Ck)d  and  of  the 
Christ,  uid  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.  These  words  again  mention  privileges 
( I )  that  are  common  to  all  believers,  and  (2)  that 
continue  not  for  a  thousand  years  merely,  but  for 
ever.  All  believers  are  '  priests '  (chap.  i.  6) ;  all 
sit  upon  Christ's  '  throne   (chap.  iii.  21). 


Chapter  XX.    7-ia 
The  last  Outbreak  and  Overthrow  of  Satan. 

7  A  ND  when  the  thousand  years  are  *  expired,^  Satan  shall  be 

8  jfl.  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  *  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  *four  quarters*  of  the  earth,  'Gog 
and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  'battle:*  the  number 

9  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  •  the 
'  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints 
about,  and  the  -^  beloved  city :  and  '  fire  came  down  from  God  • 

10  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them.  And  the  devil  that  deceived ' 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  *  the 
^  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are^  and ''  shall  be  tormented  day 
and  night  for  ever  and  ever. 

•  comers  *  the  war         •  over 

*  cuUi  are  also     *  omit  are      ^®  tidd  they 


«Ver.3. 


^Ol  viL  X. 

c  Exek.  dupt. 

xxxvtii.  and 

xxxiz. 
JCh.  xvi.  14, 

16,  ziz.  19. 
#Iaa.  viiL  8. 

/I^xi.45. 
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^  finished  *  come  forth 

*  omit  from  God      '  deceiveth 


Contents.  The  happy  pause  described  from 
chap.  xix.  I  to  chap.  xx.  6  comes  to  an  end,  and 
we  enter  upon  the  sixth  leading  section  of  the 
book.  The  section  extends  from  chap.  xx.  7  to 
chap.  xxiL  5,  and  its  object  is  to  show  that, 
though  opposed  by  so  many  adversaries  and  led 
through  so  many  trials,  the  saints  of  God  shall  at 
the  lut  be  victorious.  Their  great  enemy  Satan 
is  completely  overthrown,  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
descends  from  heaven  to  be  their  abode  of 
perpetual  purity  and  peace  and  joy.  The  first 
paragraph  of  this  section  extends  from  ver.  7  to 
ver.  10  of  the  present  chapter.  It  contains  a  new 
and  final  assault  upon  the  saints  ;  but  the  assault 
is  at  once  and  ignuminiously  defeated. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  the  thousand  yean  axe 
flniahed,  Satan  shall  ha  loosed  ont  of  his  prison. 
The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  this  verse 
cannot  be  properly  discussed  until,  in  some 
closing  remarks  on  the  chapter,  we  resume  con* 
sideiatioQ  of  the  whole  question  of  what  we  are 


to  understand  b^  '  the  thousand  years.'  Mean- 
while, therefore,  it  is  enough  to  mark  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  represented  as  loosed  out  of  the  prison  to 
which  he  had  been  consigned  in  ver.  3,  in  order 
that  be  may  practise  that  work  of  'deception' 
on  'the  nations*  which  hsui  been  alluded  to  in 
ver.  2. 

Ver.  8.  And  shall  come  forth  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  oomers  of  the 
earth,  Oog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together 
to  the  war.  '  Go|g  and  Magog '  are  in  apposition 
with  'the  nations, °so  that  the  two  names  repre- 
sent the  same  thing.  There  is  thus  a  slight 
difference  between  the  use  of  these  terms  here 
and  in  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xxxviii  xxxix.),  where 
Gog  is  the  prince  of  Magog,  and  Magog  is  die 
nation  ruled  by  him.  In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
the  names  are  applied  to  a  prince  and  a  people 
coming  from  a  distance, — ^apparently  the  North 
(chap,  xxxix.  2), — fierce,  rapacious,  and  cnieL 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  particular 
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people  this  may  be,  although  they  aie  generally 
regarded  as  the  nations  north  of  the  Caacasus. 
Enough  that,  wherever  they  dwell,  they  are  the 
enemies  of  God,  that  they  march  against  Israel 
after  the  latter  has  been  established  in  its  own 
land,  and  that  they  are  overthrown  with  a  swift 
and  terrible  and  final  destruction.  They  thus 
afford  a  suitable  type  for  the  last  enemies  of  the 
Church,  who  have  come  up  against  her,  and  are 
destroyed. — These  enemies  are  described  as  being 
'in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.*  The  ex- 
pression meets  us  in  chap.  viL  I,  where  the  four 
angels,  who  hold  back  the  winds  until  the 
servants  of  God  are  sealed,  stand  upon  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth :  and,  as  this  is  the  only  other 
passage  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse, 
we  must  take  it  along  with  us  in  our  effort  to 
ascertain  the  meaning.  Two  things  may  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  it :  (i)  That  the 
comers  of  the  earth  presuppose  a  centre  from 
which  they  are  distinct ;  (2)  That,  though  thus 
distinct  from  the  centre,  the  powers  emanating 
from  them  influence  the  whole  earth,  and  are  not 
confined  to  the  corners,  for  it  is  said  in  chap, 
vii.  I  that  the  angels  held  back  not  the  winds  of 
the  comers  but  the  winds  '  of  the  earth,  that  no 
wind  should  blow  on  the  earth  nor  on  the  sea  nor 
on  any  tree.'  In  precise  accordance  with  this,  it 
is  stated  here  that  when  the  nations  came  up  from 
these  four  comers  they  '  went  up  over  the  breadth 
of  the  earth  ; '  they  covered  it  all.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  think  of  mere  remote,  barbarous, 
and  unknown  tribes  in  contrast  with  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world.  Nothing  less  can  be  in  the 
writer's  view  than  all  the  heathen,  including 
nations  the  most  cultured  and  the  most  civilised. 
Such  too  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  the 
nations '  not  only  in  the  New  Testament  generally, 
but  in  this  particular  book.  In  short,  we  have 
before  us  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  idea  which 
seems  to  underlie  the  whole  Apocalypse,  that  the 
histoiy  of  Christ  is  repeated  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  After  the  pause  in  John  xiiL-xvii. 
there  is  a  fresh  and  final  outbr^ik  of  opposition 
to  Jesus,  in  which  ihe  Roman  power  is  peculiarly 
active.  Now,  after  the  pause  of  the  thousand  years, 
there  is  a  fresh  outbreax  of  opposition  against  the 
saints,  in  which  the  heathen  play  the  prominent 
part. — These  'nations*  assemble  under  the 
leadership  of  Satan,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
comes  forth  out  of  his  prison  'to  deceive  the 
nations,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  war.' 
The  deception  is  not  the  general  deception  prac- 


tised by  Satan  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  period  of  human 
history.  It  is  one  act  of  deception  committed  at 
the  last,  and  consisting  of  the  particular  influence 
referred  to. — The  number  of  whom  Is  m  the 
sand  of  the  sea.  The  common  biblical  expres- 
sion for  innumerable  hosts. 

Ver.  9.  And  they  went  up  over  the  breadth 
of  the  earth,  and  compaflBed  the  camp  of  the 
saints  about  and  the  beloved  city.  The  two 
appellations  here  used  are  evidently  intended  to 
express  only  two  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing, 
although  we  are  probably  to  think  of  the  camp 
not  as  within  the  dty,  but  as  round  about  it  and 
defending  it  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiv.  7).  *  The  beloved 
city '  can  be  no  other  than  Jerasalem,  and  this  is 
allowed  by  all  commentators.  But  it  is  neither 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which  has  not  yet  come  down 
from  heaven,  nor  the  actual  dty  of  that  name, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  play  '  so  glorious  a 
part  *  in  the  latter  days.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  such  enormous  hosts  should 
encompass  one  small  dty.  The  whole,  too^,  is  a 
vision,  and  must  be  symbolically  understood.  As 
'  the  nations  *  denote  the  enemies,  '  the  beloved 
city  *  denotes  the  people,  of  God  ;  and  surely  not 
a  select  number,  but  ail  the  '  saints ; '  all  to  whom 
the  term  'Jerusalem*  in  its  best  sense  may  be 
properly  applied.  It  was  in  a  similar  sense  that 
m  chap.  xiv.  i  the  144,000  stood  upon  Mount 
Zion,  and  that  in  chap.  xiv.  20  the  slaui^hter  took 
place '  without  the  city.' — ^And  fixe  came  down  <mt 
of  heaven  and  devoured  them.  The  destruction 
is  complete  even  without  mention  of  a  battle 
being  fought  (comp.  I  John  v.  4).  The  imagery 
is  taken  u-om  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22,  xxxiz.  6,  with 
allusion  also  to  such  a  destruction  as  that  of 
2  Kings  i.  10^  12,  14. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  devil  that  deceiveth  them 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstotne, 
where  are  also  the  beast  and  the  fislse  pxophdt; 
and  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  last  great  enemy  of  the 
Church  is  now  overcome  and  destroyed  as  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  have  already  been 
(chap.  xix.  20).  He  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
where  all  three  are  tormented  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  is  presupposed  in  this  everlasting  torment  that 
they  have  made  thdr  final  and  unchangeable 
choice  of  evil.  This  is  indicated  in  the  words 
'  that  decdveth,'  the  present  tense  leading  us  to  the 
thought  of  the  essential  character,  not  the  present 
action,  of  the  great  enemy  of  man. 


Chapter  XX.    ii-i5. 
The  Final  Judgtnent 

11  A  ND  I  saw  a  great  white  'throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  «Mat.xxv.3i. 
Jr\    from  whose  face  the  *  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away  ;  *ch.vL  14, 

12  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  *  !>«>.««- ss- 
''dead,  small  and  great,*  stand"  before  God  ;•  and  the*  'books  "^^^^ 
were  opened :  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  -^ the  book ^^^^^^^ 

*  the  great  and  the  small  ■  standin^r  •  the  throne        *  omit  the 
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of  life :  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  *  things  which 

13  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.     And  the 

sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it;  and  ^ death  and  hell*  /Ch-ns. 
delivered  ^  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them :  and  they  were 

14  *  judged  every  man*  according  to  their  works.     And  death  and  AjcT.ap. 
hell*  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.     This  is  the  'second  rfCh.xxi.8. 

I?  death.*     And  whosoever  "  was  not  found  written  in  the  *  book  *ciuniL 8, 

"^  sviL  8 

of  life  was  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 


•the 

*  add  even  the  lake  of  fire 


•  Hades 
*•  And  if  any  one 


^  gave 


*  each  one 
**  he  was 


Contents.  The  vision  before  us  contains  an 
account  of  the  last  judgment,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  it  before  endeavouring  to  determine 
more  particularly  the  meaning  of  the  thousand 
years  spoken  of  in  the  Hrst  vision  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  IX.  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne  and 
him  that  sat  on  it,  &om  whose  Ujg%  the  earth 
and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there  waa 
found  no  place  for  them.  The  throne  that  is 
seen  is  '  great/  not  so  much  in  contrast  with  the 
thrones  of  ver.  4,  as  in  correspondence  with  the 
Great  Being  who  sits  upon  it.  It  is  also  'white,' 
emblematic  of  His  perfect  purity  and  righteous- 
ness. He  that  sits  upon  it  is  Christ,  not  God, 
although  we  may  remember  that  Christ  is  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  Doer  of  the  Father's 
will.  From  before  His  face  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  flee  away,  i.t,^  they  are  completely 
removed,  tim^  and  earth  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them  coming  to  an  end.  Similar  descriptions, 
although  not  so  complete,  have  already  met  as  at 
chaps,  vi.  14  and  xvi.  20. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and 
the-  small,  standing  before  the  throne,  and 
books  were  opened.  Is  this  a  general  judgment  ? 
Such  is  the  view  generally,  though  not  alwajrs, 
taken.  All  the  dead,  not  only  the  wicked,  but 
(as  some  think)  certain  classes  of  the  righteous 
who  had  had  no  part  in  the  '  first  resurrection,' 
or  (as  others  think)  the  righteous  without  exception, 
are  supposed  to  be  included.  It  is  thought  that 
the  literal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  had  preceded 
the  final  determination  of  the  state  of  any  whether 
good  or  bad  ;  that  this  reign  is  over  ;  and  that  all, 
whether  they  have  had  a  share  in  its  blessedness 
or  not,  must  now  take  their  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,  that  they  may  be  judged 
by  what  they  have  done.  But  St.  John  speaks  of 
'  the  dead,*  and  we  have  already  seen  that  that 
word  is  used  by  him  of  the  wicked  only  (comp. 
on  ver.  5  and  on  chap.  xi.  18).  Such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning  here ;  and  that  it  is  so  will  be 
abundantly  confirmed  as  we  proceed.  Nor  is  the 
amplification  of  the  term  '  the  dead '  by  means  of 
'  the  great  and  the  small  *  at  variance  with  the 
idea  that  the  class  so  described  is  limited.  Similar, 
at  times  even  greater,  amplifications  occur  else- 
where in  connection  with  classes  which  the 
context  undeniably  confines  to  one  class  whether 
of  the  wicked  or  the  good  (chaps,  xi  18,  xiii  16, 
xix.  S,  18).  The  *  dead,*  therefore,  are  here  the 
wicked  alone ;  and  the  '  books '  contain  a  record 
of  no  deeds  but  theirs.  The  '  books  *  are  indeed 
expressly  distinguished  from  '  the  book  of  life.* — 
And  another  book  was  opened  which  is  the 


book  of  life,  and  the  dead  were  judged  ont  ol 
the  things  which  were  written  in  the  books  ac- 
cording to  their  works.  The  words  'another 
book  *  show  that  this  book  is  auite  distinct  from 
the  'books'  before  mentioned,  and  that  'the 
books '  now  spoken  of  are  the  *'  books  *  of  the 
previous  clause.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  deeds  of  the  righteous  as  well  as  of  the 
wicked  (names  of  persons  being  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  them)  may  be  contained  in  the  '  books,' 
while  the  '  book  of  life  *  may  at  the  same  time  con- 
tain a  second  list  of  the  righteous  alone.  But  this 
notion  of  two  lists  of  the  righteous  seems  in  a  high 
degree  improbable,  and  the  natural  conclusion 
from  the  words  before  us  is  that  what  are  spoken 
of  as  the  '  books,'  in  distinct  contrast  with  '  the 
book  of  life,'  contain  nothing  but  the  names  of  the 
wicked  and  their  works.  The  latter,  too,  are  ob- 
viously the  only  books  out  of  which  judgment  is 
pronounced.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  '  book  of  life '  was  open^  for  judgment. 
The  only  purpose  for  which  it  Is  used  is  that 
mentioned  in  ver.  15.  It  will  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  no  '  works '  are  referred  to  except 
those  of  the  wicked.  So  far,  therefore,  Irom 
being  led  by  a  '  vicions  literalism '  to  confine  the 
judgment  before  us  to  the  wicked,  such  an  inter- 
pretation appears,  at  least  as  far  as  we  have  come^ 
to  be  demanded  by  a  plain  and  natural  exegesis 
of  the  text. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sea  gaye  np  the  dead  which 
were  in  it ;  and  death  and  Hades  gave  np  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were 
Judged  each  one  according  to  their  works. 
By  the  '  sea '  it  b  impossible  to  understand  the 
ocean,  llie  word  meets  us  many  times  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  but,  when  it  is  used  absolutely 
as  here,  without  anything  to  su|[gest  a  contrast  to 
the  land,  it  is  evidently  figuratively  used,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  troubled  and  evil  world  (see  chaps, 
xiii.  I,  xxL  i).  On  this  ground,  and  because 
associated  with  death  and  Hades,  it  must  be 
regarded  not  as  the  ocean,  in  which  many  of  the 
saints  have  perished,  but  as  one  of  the  sources 
whence  the  wicked  come  to  judgment  Of  the 
sense  again  in  which  '  death  '  and  '  Hades '  are  to 
be  understood  we  have  the  best  illustration  in 
chap.  vi.  8,  where  the  former  rides  upon  the  pale 
horse  and  is  followed  by  the  latter.  In  that 
passage  both  '  death '  and  '  Hades '  are  the 
enemies  of  men  ;  both  are  one  of  the  judgments 
that  come  upon  the  world,  so  that  they  are  not 
neutral  powers,  but  powers  exercising  sway  over 
the  wicked,  and  havmg  onlv  the  wicked  undei 
their  control.    This  is  absolutely  established  by 
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the  fact  stated  in  the  next  Terse,  that  both  are 
cast  into  the  lake  of  6re,— not  simply  brought  to 
an  end,  but  punished  with  the  same  punishment 
which  had  already  been  meted  out  to  the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet 

Ver.  14.  And  death  and  Hadea  were  caat 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  Thia  ia  the  aeconddeath, 
even  the  lake  of  fixe.  The  first  part  of  this  verse 
has  been  spoken  of.  The  second  part  explains 
that  the  second  death  is  '  the  lake  ot  fire,*  dearly 
showing  that  the  second  death  is  tiStaU,  It  is 
the  state  of  those  who  have  chosen  and  confirmed 
to  themselves  the  death  which  came  upon  man  by 
sin,  firom  which  Christ  redeems,  but  which  becomes 
to  those  who  wilfully  reject  His  redemption  a  still 
more  fearful,  even  the  second,  death. 

Ver.  I  J.  And  if  any  one  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  he  waa  caat  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  Here  then  is  the  purpose, 
and  the  only  one,  for  which  '  the  book  of  life '  is 
spoken  of  as  used  at  the  judgment  before  us.  It  was 
searched  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  if  any  one's 
name  was  not  written  in  it ;  and  he  whose  name 
could  not  be  discovered  in  its  pages  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  For  a  carefubess  of  expression 
veiy  similar  to  that  of  these  words  see  John  x,  16 
and  note. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  judgment  now  described  is  not  a  general 
judgment,  but  one  on  the  wicked  only.  The  first 
▼iew  is  no  doubt  that  which  most  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  the  reader  of  the  passage^  until 
he  examines  more  particularly  the  expressions 
that  are  employed,  and  calls  to  mind  the  whole 
style  of  thought  exhibited  in  this  book.  But  (l) 
The  thought  of  a  general  judgment  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  scene.  The  passage,  as  a  whole, 
is  occupied  with  judgment  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  The  interposition  of  a  judgment, 
and  conseouent  reward,  of  the  righteous  disturbs 
the  even  now  of  the  description :  (2)  It  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  that  those  who  have  already 
reigned  with  Christ  in  the  thousand  years,  and  to 
whom  judgment  either  relating  to  themselves  or 
over  others  has  been  'given'  (ver.  4),  should 
now  be  placed  at  the  judgment  bar  :  (3)  Add  to 
all  this  the  use  and  meaning  in  St.  John's 
writings  of  such  words  as  *the  dead,'  'judged,' 
'  the  sea,'  *  death,'  and  '  Hades,' — and  it  appears 
impossible  to  adopt  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
in  the  vision  now  before  us  we  have  a  judgment 
of  the  wicked,  and  not  a  general  judgment 

The  Rkign  of  the  Thousand  Years. 

We  have  now  examined  the  various  topics 
mentioned  in  the  separate  clauses  of  chap.  xx.  with 
the  exception  of  '  the  thousand  years.'  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  pass  from  the  chapter 
without  devoting  some  attention  to  this  point. 
No  subject  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  has 
more  i^tated  the  Church  throughout  all  her 
history.  Upon  none  has  greater  diversity  o. 
opinion  or  greater  keenness  of  feeling  been  dis- 
played ;  and  there  is  none  on  which,  alike  for  our 
individual  comfort  and  for  the  sake  of  our  general 
estimate  of  Scripture,  it  is  more  desirable  to  gain, 
if  possible,  a  clear  and  definite  conception.  The 
writer  of  this  Commentary  is  more  particularly 
desirous  to  offer  a  few  considerations  upon  the 
point  because,  so  long  ago  as  August  187 1,  he 
was  led  to  take  a  view  of  the  thousand  yean 
which,  as  for  as  known  to  him,  had  not  been 


previously  suggested,  and  which  seemed  to  remove 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  fair  interpretation  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  subject  Since  that  time 
the  most  important  conclusion  then  arrived  at  has 
been  brought  forward,  though  apparently  as  the 
result  of  ms  own  independent  investigations,  by^ 
Kliefoth,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  AD.  1874.  Kliefoth's  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  as  a  whole  is  indeed 
entirely  different  from  that  adopted  here,  but 
upon  the  particular  point  of  the  thousand  years  he 
and  the  present  wnter  are  at  on&  Soch  a  bud 
may  help  to  propitiate  the  reader  in  fovoor  of 
what  has  now  to  be  said. 

Before  again  suggesting  the  solution  referred  to, 
it  will  be  well  to  aevote  a  few  sentences  to  two 
views,  one  or  other  of  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  upon  the  whole  the  best  explanation  of  the 
apostle's  meaning.  The  first  of  these  b  tliat  a 
lengthened  period  of  prosperity  and  happiness  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  to  intervene 
between  the  close  of  the  present  Dispensation  and 
the  general  Judgment  Almost  everything  indeed 
connected  with  this  period  is  matter  of  dispute 
among  those  who  accept  the  main  idea, — ^its 
length,  the  proportion  of  believers  who  shall  be 
paitskers  of  its  glory,  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  to  live,  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be 
engaged,  the  relation  in  which  the  exalted 
R^eemer  is  to  stand  to  them.  These  differences 
of  detail  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  as  if  they  were 
so  many  separate  theories,  but  the  more  important 
will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed.  The  second 
explanation  demanding  notice  is  that  which  sap- 
poses  the  thousand  years  to  be  a  figure  for  the 
whole  Christian  age  from  the  First  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  these  explanations,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  difficulties  surrounding  it 
were  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  insurmountable. 

(i)  If  we  interpret  the  thousand  years  liteiaUy, 
it  will  be  a  solitary  example  of  a  literal  use  oi 
numbers  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  this  objection 
alone  is  fataL  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the 
thousand  years  as  denoting  an  indefinite  period, 
the  difficulties  of  doing  so  are  hardly  less  for- 
midable. The  numbers  of  the  Apocalypse  may 
be  sjrmbolical,  but  they  are  always  definite  in 
meaning.  They  exjmress  ideas  it  is  true,  but  the 
ideas  are  distinct.  They  may  belong  to  a  r^on 
of  thought  different  from  that  with  which  arith- 
metical numbers  are  concerned,  but  within  that 
region  we  cannot  change  the  numerical  value  of  the 
numbers  used  without  at  the  same  time  changing 
the  thought  Thus  the  thousand  3rears  cannot  mean 
two  thousand  or  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
years,  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  demand. 
If  they  are  a  measure  of  time,  the  measure  must 
be  fixed,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
principles  leading  us  to  attach  to  it  a  value  different 
trom  that  which  it  naturally  possesses. 

(2)  It  b  impossible  to  form  any  reasonable 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  saints  during  the 
thousand  years.  Multitudes  of  them  must  have 
risen  from  their  graves  through  Him  who  is  '  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep ;'  those  who  were  alive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years  must  have 
been  'changed?  Hiis  is  admitted  by  such  as 
hold  the  theory:  Believers  raised,  however,  are 
raised  'in  glory,'  and  we  have  the  absolutely 
inconceivable  spectacle  presented  to  us  of  glorified 
saints  living  in  a  world  which  has  not  yet  received 
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its  own  gloriBcation,  and  is  thus  comptetely 
unfitted  for  their  residence.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
lessened  by  adopting  the  supposition  that  only 
the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trans- 
figured, for  we  cannot  imagine  one  part  of  the 
earth  transfigured  without  the  rest,  and  the  part 
chosen  for  this  purpxise  is  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  those  who  are  supposed  to  occupy 
it.^  Still  greater  difficulties  meet  us  when  we 
think  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  saints 
thus  plori Bed  and  'the  nations.*  It  is  not  easy 
to  gather  together  in  a  single  sentence  the  various 
ideas  upon  this  point  of  those  who  hold  the  view  of 
which  we  speak  ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  '  the  nations '  are  generally  regardea  as  either 
subject  to  the  saints,  and  ruled  by  them  in  peace, 
or  as  the  objects  of  their  missionary  enterprise. 
They  are  thus  either  harmless  innocents,  the 
absence  of  Satan  preyenting  all  combination 
and  organized  manifestation  of  evil,  or  they  are 
peculiarly  accessible  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  which  they  behold  in  the  glorified 
Saviour  and  His  people.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  for  all  this,  and  much  more  of  a  similar  kind, 
there  is  absolutely  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
the  apostle's  words.  Indeed  the  total  absence  of 
any  mention  of  relations  between  the  saints  and 
'  the  nations  *  until  we  come  to  ver.  7  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  vision. 
Evidently  the  Seer  has  no  thought  of  any  complex 
state  of  matters  such  as  would  spring  out  of  the 
long  dwelling  together  of  these  different  classes. 
Or,  if  there  is  to  l^  a  fresh  duration  of  existence,  is 
there  also  to  be  another  probation  for '  the  nations,' 
a  Gospel  preached  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  what  we  have  known,  and  con« 
stituting  a  new  Dispensation,  while  yet  there  is  the 
same  judgment  at  tne  end,  and  the  conditions  for 
entrance  into  happiness  or  woe  continue  as  before  ? 

(3)  The  great  difficulty,  however,  presented  by 
this  view  of  the  millennium  arises  from  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  elsewhere  upon  the  points  involved 
in  it.  If  we  suppose  that  the  saints  who  are  made 
partakers  of  millennial  glory  are  a  selected  com- 
pany, we  introduce  a  distinction  between  different 
classes  of  believers  unknown  to  the  word  of  God, 
in  which  all  believers  enjoy  the  same  privileges  on 
earth,  share  the  same  hope,  and  are  at  length 
rewarded  with  the  same  inheritance.  Even  if  we 
reject  such  distinctions,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
separate  between  believers  and  unbelievers,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  New  Testament  always 
brings  the  Parousia  and  the  general  judgment 
into  the  closest  possible  connection.  When 
Christ  comes  again,  it  is  to  perfect  the  happiness 
of  all  His  saints,  and  to  make  all  His  enemies 
His  footstool  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46 ;  John  v.  28,  29  ; 
Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  iL  16 ;  I  Thess.  iv.  17  ; 
2Thess.  i.  5-7;  2  Pet.  iii.  8-13).  The  teaching 
of  the  Apocalypse  itself  in  other  passages  corre- 
sponds with  this  (chaps,  iii.  20,  21,  xi  17,  18). 
'rhe  idea  of  mass«  of  the  nations  continuing  to 
be  Christ's  enemies  for  years  or  ages  after  He  has 
some  is  not  only  entirely  novel,  but  is  at  variance 
with  everything  we  are  taught  by  the  other  sacred 
writers  upon  the  point. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  two  lesunections  (in  whatever  particular  form 
we  imagine  them  to  take  place)  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thousand  years.  We 
have  already  seen  indeed  that  the  simple  exegesis 
of  the  passage  disproves  this  idea,  and  that  the 


'  first  resurrection '  is  a  state,  not  an  act.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  New  Testament  knows  only 
of  one,  and  that  a  general,  resurrection  (John  v. 
28,  29),  and  the  passages  usually  quoted  as  con- 
taining partial  indications  of  the  opposite,  such  as 
I  Cor.  XV.  23.  24,  I  Thess.  iv.  16,  17,  to  which 
we  shall  afterwards  advert,  fail  to  support  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them.  The  resurrection 
of  believers  takes  place  at  '  the  last  day '  (John 
Yi.  40). 

Again,  the  idea  that  before  the  end  the  Church 
shall  enjoy  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  rest  on 
earth  with  Christ  in  her  midst,  is  inconsistent  with 
that  teaching  of  Scripture  which  seems  distinctly 
to  imply  that  her  history  down  to  the  close  of  her 
pilgrimage  shall  be  one  of  trouble.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  Matt.  xxiv.  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, and  the  areument  from  that  chapter  is  the 
stronger  because  the  discourse  of  Christ  contained 
in  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
writer  of  the  latter  could  not  contradict  the  very 
authority  upon  which  his  delineation  is  grounded. 
Or,  if  it  be  said  that  Christ  is  only  to  come 
personally  at  the  end  of  this  time  of  joy,  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  the  exhortations  addressed 
to  us  to  wait  and  long  for  His  Second  Coming  ? 
We  ought  rather  to  wait  and  long  for  the  mil- 
lennial bliss. 

The  second  interpretation  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  is  that  which  understands  by 
the  thousand  vears  the  whole  Christian  age  firom 
the  First  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  That 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  uis  view  we  shall 
see  by  and  by ;  but,  looking  at  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  usually  presented,  it  is  not  possible  lo 
accept  it.  The  number  one  thousand  is  inappropri- 
ate to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  period 
in  question  has  already  been  maide  known  to  us 
as  three  and  a  half  years.  To  make  it  one  thousand 
years  now  is  to  throw  everything  into  confusion. 
Still  further,  the  place  of  the  book  in  which  the 
vision  is  found  is  unsuitable  to  this  view.  No 
doubt  the  Seer  is  in  the  habit  of  recapitulating. 
But  the  thousand  vears'  reign  forms  part  of  a  series 
of  visions  designed  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
Church's  victory  after  her  warfare  is  concluded. 
We  cannot  separate  it  from  the  visions  of  chap.  xix. , 
and  these  certainly  belong  to  the  end.  Again,  the 
'  reign '  of  one  thousand  years  is  obviously  granted 
not  to  the  generation  of  believers  only  who  are 
ahve  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  to  all  who 
have  been  faithful  unto  death ;  and  none  of  these 
have  lived  through  the  whole  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion. Once  more,  we  cannot  speak  of  Satan  as 
bound  and  shut  up  in  the  abyss  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Church's  history.  That  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  he  is  so  as  r^ards  the  righteous 
must  l)e  allowed,  but  his  action  upon  the  ungodly, 
upon  'the  nations,'  has  never  ceased.  He  has 
been  their  betrayer  and  destroyer  in  every  age. 
When  he  was  cast  out  of  heaven  he  was  '  cast 
down  to  the  earth,'  and  there  he  persecuted  the 
woman  *  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time' 
(chap,  xiu  9,  14).  Our  Lord  teaches  ns  to  pray, 
'Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one'  (Matt.  vi.  13). 
This  view,  too,  equally  with  the  last  considered, 
perplexes  our  ideas  as  to  what  is  to  happen  when 
the  Christian  Dispensation  has  run  its  course. 
At  this  point  the  thousand  years  expire ;  and,  as 
they  have  been  understood  of  time,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  allow  some  additional  space  of  time 
for  the  closing  war.    We  are  thus  brought  into 
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fresh  conflict  with  other  statements  of  Scripture 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  The  second  pro- 
posed solution  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  the 
first. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  writer 
of  this  Commentary  offered  many  years  ago  what 
seemed  to  him  the  true  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  millennial  reign — that  the  thousand  years  are 
not  a  period  of  time  at  ail.  They  represent  that 
victory  of  the  Lord  over  Satan  which  is  shared  by 
His  people  in  Him,  and  they  complete  the  picture 
of  that  glorious  condition  in  which  believers  have 
all  along  really  been,  but  which  only  now  reaches 
its  highest  point,  and  is  revealed  as  well  as  pos- 
sessed. The  saints  'died'  when  they  believed, 
and  entered  into  a  Divine  life,  but  one  '  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.'  At  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
at  His  Second  Coming  they  also  are  '  manifested 
with  Him  in  glory '  (Col.  iii  3,  4).  Such  is  the 
leading  thought. 

That '  years*  may  be  taken  in  this  sense  there  can 
be  no  doubt  In  £zek.  xxxiz.  9  it  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Israel  shall  prevail 
against  the  enemies  described,  and  '  shall  set  on 
fire  and  bum  the  weapons,  both  the  shields  and 
the  bucklers,  the  bows  and  the  arrows,  and  the 
hand-staves,  and  the  spears,  and  they  shall  bum 
them  with  -fire  seven  years* — t.^.,  they  shall 
utterly  destroy  them,  not  a  vestige  shall  be  left. 
Again,  at  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
when  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  burying  of  '  Gog 
and  all  nis  multitude,'  he  says,  *And  seven 
months  shall  the  house  of  Israel  be  burvin?  of 
them,  that  they  may  cleanse  the  land ;  where 
the  expression  marks  only  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  land  should  be  cleansed  from  every 
remnant  of  heathenish  impurity.  The  use  of 
'years'  in  the  passage  before  us  seems  to  be 
exactly  similar  ;  and  the  probability  that  it  is  so. 
rises  almost  to  certainty  when  we  remember  that, 
as  proved  by  the  vision  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the 
suteequent  part  of  the  chapter,  this  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  is  before  the  Seer*s  eyes,  constituting  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  whole  delineation  rests. 

Viewed  in  this  light  then,  the  thousand  years, 
when  connected  with  the  binding  of  Satan,  repre- 
sent the  completeness  of  his  overthrow:  when 
connected  with  the  rei^n  of  the  saints  they 
represent  their  confirmation  in  happiness,  their 
establishment  in  the  joy  just  about  to  be  revealed 
in  fulness,  the  manifestation  of  their  blessedness 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  when  even  their  enemies 
shall  see  that  they  are  safe  for  ever,  and  shall 
follow  them  with  longing  eyes  as  they  enter 
within  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (com  p. 
chap.  iii.  9).  They  are  simply  an  exalted  symbol 
of  the  glory  of  the  redeemed  at  the  particular 
moment  referred  to  by  the  Seer.  Even  before 
this  time  indeed,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  struggle  with  the  world,  they  have  enjoyed 
in  principle  all  that  is  now  bestowed  upon  tl  em  ; 
and  herein  lies  the  element  of  truth  belonging  to 
that  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  thousand 
years  the  Christian  era  as  it  extends  from  the  First 
to  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Redeemer.  During 
all  that  period  the  children  of  God  have  not  only 
been  sealed,  watched  over,  nourished  by  their 
Heavenly  Guardians :  they  have  constituted  a 
Resurrection  people,  living  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  of  their  own  resurrection  life. 
They  have  rested  upon  a  risen  and  glorified 
Redeemer,  and  they  have  been  seated  with  Him 


in  'the  heavenly  places.'  Their  Lord  Himself 
had  been  always  triumphant :  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  seal  He  had  gone  forth  '  conquering  and 
to  conquer'  (chap.  vi.  2),  and  in  every  song  of 
praise,  raised  by  the  heavenly  hosts  the  Church 
and  universal  nature,  which  meets  us  in  the  book. 
His  had  been  'the  blessing,  and  the  honour,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever' 
(chap.  V.  13,  comp.  chaps,  vii.  12,  zi.  15,  xv.  3, 
xiz.  7).  In  this  triumph  of  Christ  the  saints  od 
earth,  as  well  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  have  their 
share.  For  this  end  was  Christ  manifested,  that 
from  His  Incarnation  onward  'He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil*  (1  John  iii.  8).  He 
Himself  said  when  He  was  on  earth,  *  A'ew  is 
the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out'  (John  xiL  31).  He 
declared  that  '  the  prince  of  this  world  hath  deem 
judged'  (John  xvi  11).  He  gave  His  disciples 
reason  to  hope  that  they  could  *bind  the  strong 
man'  (Matt.  xii.  29);  He  said  that  they  had 
'authority*  from  Him  *to  tread  upon  serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy '  (Luke  x.  I9) ;  and  He  allowed  them  a 
foretaste  and  experience  of  this  authority  in  their 
healings  of  those  who  were  possessed  with 
demons.  There  is  an  unquestionable  sense,  there- 
fore, in  which  for  the  true  children  of  God  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Satan  alwajFS 
has  been,  and  still  is,  bound.  He  is  beneath 
their  feet.  For  them  as  members  of  the  Body  oi 
Christ  his  head  is  bruised.  Still  the  fact  remains, 
that  their  state  in  this  book  has  been  described  as 
one  of  tribulation.  The  object  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  to  show  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  and  that  that  side,  long  hidden,  shall 
be  at  length  revealed.  Just  as  in  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  there  came  a  time  when.  His  struggle 
over.  His  glory  shone  forth  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples,  and  He  spoke  as  one  already  glorified 
(John  xviL),  so  there  comes  a  time  when  His 
people  shall  shine  forth  in  the  glory  which  they 
have  received  from  Him.  This  is  the  reign  of  a 
thousand  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  words  of  ver.  7,  which 
speak  of  the  thousand  years  being  '  finished,' 
together  with  the  subsequent  outbreak  of  the 
devil  and  the  nations  against  the  Church,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  view  now  taken.  The 
difficulty  thus  suggested  is  specious,  but  by  no 
means  insuperable.  Let  us  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  the  '  thousand  years,'  regarded 
simply  as  an  expression,  may  denote  completeness, 
thoroughness,  either  of  defeat  or  victory.  Above 
all  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
Seer,  and  catch  as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  in 
which  he  writes.  We  shall  then  have  little 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  loosing  of  Satan  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years  is  not  to  be  understood 
literally.  Jt  is  a  mere  incident  necessary  to  give 
verisimilitude  to  the  poetic  delinaUion,  llie 
prophet  has  described  Satan  as  completely  subju- 
gated ;  but  the  whole  evil  of  the  earth  is  once  more 
to  be  presented  to  us  gathered  together  against 
the  saints.  Satan,  the  head  of  its  kingdom,  the 
prince  of  this  world,  must  be  there  that  he  may 
direct  its  energies  and  share  its  fate.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  needful  that  he  shall  be  spoken  of  as 
Joo^.  The  loosing,  then,  is  not  chronological, 
not  historical ;  it  is  only  poetic,  designed  to  give 
consistency  to  the  prophet  s  vision. 

Let  us  apply  tnis    principle    to    the  passage 
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already  quoted  from  Ezek.  xxxix.  9^  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  prophet,  immediately  after  saymg, 

*  And  they  shall  burn  them  with  6re  seven  years,' 
had  desired  to  mention  some  other  circumstance 
that  then  took  place,  or  some  other  vision  that 
followed  the  complete  destruction  of  the  weapons 
of  war  referred  to.     Would  he  not  have  gone  on, 

*  And  when  the  seven  years  were  finished,*  etc.? 
Is  not  such  a  method  of  expression  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  previous  figure?  The  figure 
it^lf  may  be  a  strange  one.  That  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  simply  whether,  having  been  used^ 
its  use  does  not  naturally  draw  along  with  it  the 
method  of  expression  subsequently  employed. 

Besides  this,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
there  must  be  a  struggle  before  the  exalted 
Saviour,  with  His  people  as  assessors,  finally 
destroys  His  adversaries.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  these  do  not  resist  the  fate  which  they  see 
prepared  for  them.  They  shall  rouse  themselves 
to  a  last  eflfort  of  argument  and  despair  (Matt. 
XXV.  24,  44 ;  Isa.  viii.  21) ;  but  it  will  be  a  last 
despair,  the  final  effort  of  the  serpent  to  sting 
when  it  is  in  the  strong  hand  of  Him  whom  it  is 
powerless  to  resist  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that 
time  is  necessary  for  all  this.  We  reply  that  it  is 
not  time  that  is  thought  of  but  succession,  and  all 
Scripture  implies  that  in  these  events  there  is 
succession,  although  not  with  a  long  interval 
intervening.  What  I  Cor.  xv.  23,  24,  and 
I  Thess.  iv.  16,  17,  teach  is  no  more  than  is 
taught  in  the  delineation  of  the  last  judgment 
contained  in  Matt.  xxv.  3i-46» — ^h>Lt  the  eternal 
condition  of  the  righteous  is  determined  before 
that  of  the  wicked.  There  must  be  a  succession 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  any  conception  of 
the  matter.  But  no  sooner  is  the  one  sentence 
pronounced,  *  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 


foundation  of  the  world,'  than  the  other  follows, 
'  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire 
which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hb  angels  : ' 
'  And  these  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punish- 
ment :  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life.' 

It  is  true  that  by  the  view  now  taken  the 
Millennium,  as  it  is  called,  is  resolved  into  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  argument  of  this  note  is 
that  St  John  intended  it  to  be  so,  and  that  the 
meaning  found  by  us  in  the  passage  is  that  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  convey.  .  It  is 
the  true  historical  interpretation  of  what  he  says  ; 
and  the  idea  of  any  millennial  reign  of  Jesus  and 
His  saints  between  the  end  of  this  present  dispen- 
sation and  the  beginning;  of  etermty  ought  to  be 
dismissed  from  our  minds. 

Before  closing  this  note  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  great  Christian  creeds 
present  the  same  striking  exclusion  of  the 
Millennium  which  is  to  be  found  both  in  the 
passage  that  we  have  been  considering  and  in  all 
the  other  Scripture  notices  of  the  Lord's  Second 
Coming. — '  From  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead '  (Apostles'  Creed) ; 
'  Ascended  into  heaven  ;  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead '  (Nicene  Creed) ;  '  And  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end '  (Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed) ;  *  At  whose  coming  all 
men  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies  *  ( Athanasian 
Creed). 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  langua^  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  *  At  the  mt  day,  such  as  are 
found  alone  shall  not  die,  but  be  changed  ;  and 
all  the  </au/ shall  be  raised  up '  (chap,  xxxii.  11) ; 
while  the  Larger  Catechism  is  still  more  definite, 
'  Immediately  after  the  resurrection  shall  follow 
the  general  and  final  judgment  of  angels  and 
men'^(Qu.  88). 
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ND  I  saw  a  *new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  for  the  first  •i"ti«T;.»7; 

t  Pet.  iiL  x^. 

heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there 

2  was  no  more  *sea.*     And  I  John*  saw  the  holy  city,  new  ^ch-Mtij. 
^Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,*  prepared  ^^*|i'^' 

3  as  a  ^  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.    And  I  heard  a  great  dit:^  ui  10. 
voice  out  of  heaven*  saying.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 

with  men,  and  he  will*  'dwell*  -^with  them,  and  they  shall  be  'Zech,  vuls; 
his  people,'  and  God  himself*  shall  be  with  them,  and be^  their  /Mat. Las- 

4  God.    And  God  "  shall  wipe  away  all  '  tears  "  from  their  eyes  >  'Ji*  |J;'J' 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  *  death,"  neither**  sorrow,"  nor  iixCv.rr.s4. 
crying,   neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain:"    for"  the 

^  atid  the  sea  was  no  more        *  omit  John  '  out  of  heaven,  from  God 

*  the  throne  •  shall  •  tabernacle  '  peoples 

*  and  he  himself,  even  God  with  them,  *  omit  with  them,  and  be 
*•  he           **  every  tear            ^*  and  death  shall  be  no  more 

^*  add  shall  there  be     "  mourning       ^'  nor  pain,  any  more        ^*  emUt  for 
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5  former"  things  are  passed  away.    And  he  that  sat"  upon  the 
throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.     And  he  said " 

unto  me,**  'Write:   for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful"  *ch,m.M3, 

^  sue.  9. 

6  And  he  said  unto  me,  *It  is  done."  I  am"  'Alpha  and"  ^ctUt^ 
Omega,  the  "*  beginning  and  the  end     I  will  "  give  unto  him  ^^af  ^ 

7  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.     He  •J«-«^.s4. 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all"  things;  and  I  will  be  his 

8  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  'son.     But"  the  fearful,  and  un-*«Cotw.A 
believing,  and  the"  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whore- 
mongers," and   sorcerers,  and   idolaters,  and   all   liars,  shall 

have "  their  part "  in  the  lake  which  ••  burneth  with  fire  and 

9  brimstone :  which  is  the  'second  death.  And  there  came  unto  /Ol  «».  14. 
me**  'one  of  the  seven  angels  which **  had  the  seven  vials"  rCh-avS.*. 
full  of*^  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked"  with  me,  saying, 

10  Come  hither,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.    And 

he  carried  me  away  in  the  ''spirit  to  a  great  and  high  '  moun-  J'£;JjJ-^ 
tain,  and  showed  me  that  great '  city,**  the  holy "  Jerusalem,  /  E«ek.  jdvis. 

1 1  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  *  glory  of  God  :  » J«:.i.  «<. 
and**  her  *  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even**  »PiuLiLxs. 

12  like"  a  jasper  stone,  dear  as  crystal;  and"  had**  a  •wall  •ZBch.a.s. 
great  and  high,  and**  had**  twelve  ''gates,  and  at  the  gates  xE«k.«hrm. 
twelve  angels,  and  names  written  thereon,  which  are  tAe  nanus 

13  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  on  the  east  three 
gates ;  on  the  north  three  gates ;  on  the  south  three  gates ; 

14  and  on  the  west  three  gates.     And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 

twelve  'foundations,  and  in**  them  the"  names  of  the  twelve ^Heii.«.  10. 

15  'apostles  of  the  Lamb.    And  he  that  talked*'  with  me  had**  «Ei*.H.9a 
a  golden  'reed  to  measure  the  city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  ^EaetcsLj. 

16  the  wall  thereof.  And  the  city  lieth  four-square,  and  the 
length  **  is  as  large  as  the  breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city 
with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.     The  length  and  the 

17  breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are  *  equal.      And  he  measured  *Q>.«Kin. 
the  wall  thereof,  an  hundred  ana  forty  and  four  cubits,  accord- 

18  ing  to  the  measure  of  a  ^  man,  that  is,  of  the  '*  angel.     And  the  *Ch.  xffi.  ig; 
building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of^^  ''jasper:  and  the  city  was  dVa^iu 

19  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear**  glass.     And**  the  foundations  of 
.  the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 

'  stones.    The  first  foundation  was  jasper ;  the  second,  sapphire ;  *  ^adt  szna 

*'  first  "  sitteth  "  saith  *®  omit  unto  me 

•*  faithful  and  true  "  They  are  come  to  pass  "  add  the 

■*  these  "  add  for  *®  omit  the  *'  fornicators 

••  omi/  shall  have  "  add  shall  be  ••  that  •*  omit  unto  me 

"  who  "  bowls,  •*  who  were  laden  with  •*  he  spake 

"  omit  that  great  city  •'  add  city  ••  omit  and 

••  omit  even        *•  as  it  were  **  omit  and  *•  having 

*•  omit  and         **  having  **  on  "  twelve 

*'  spake  *•  add  for  a  measure  *•  add  thereof 

••  an  "  omit  0/  •'  pure  **  omit  And 
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20  the  third,  a  •*  chalcedony  ;  the  fourth,  an  *•  emerald ;  the  fifth, 
sardonyx ;  the  sixth,  sardius ;  the  seventh,  chrysolite ;  the 
eighth,  beryl;  the  ninth,  a**  topaz;  the  tenth,  a**  chryso- 
prasus;  the  eleventh,  a**  jacinth;  the  twelfth,  an**  amethyst 

21  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate 

was  of  one  -^ pearl:  and  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,/M*t.xffl.4«. 

22  as  it  were  transparent  glass.    And  I  saw  no  temple  therein : 

for  the  ^Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple ''«^^•■^•■•• 

23  of  it  And  the  city  had  **  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in*'  it:  for  the  glory  of  God  did  *  lighten  it,  *!•».  !«.«•. 

24  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light**  thereof.    And  the  nations  of  them 

which  are  saved "•  shall  'walk  in"  the  light  of  it:  and  the  ^i«.a.«-s. 
*  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour"  into  it  AP».ixxa.ie 

25  And  the  '  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day:  for  there  {b*\^ 

26  shall  be  no  night  there.     And  they  shall  ■'bring  the  glory  and  mv%,iiSi^.  ik 

27  honour  of  the  nations  into  it     And  there  shall  in  no  wise 

enter  into  it  any  thing  that**  •defileth,**  neither  whatsoever  *'^^^^' 
worketh**  abomination,  or**  woi^/A **  a  lie :  but  they*'  which 


are  *  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 


#Ch.xifi.8, 


•*  omit  a  •*  omit  an 

**  omit  of  them  which  are  saved 
•*  omit  that  ••  unclean 

^  omit  maketk 


%f 


upon 


lamp 


whath 

•®  by  •*  oinit  and  honour 

*^  or  he  that  maketh  an  ^  and 

•'  add  only 


Contents.  All  the  enemies  of  God  have  now 
heen  vanquished,  and  nothing  remains  hut  to 
perfect  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  redeemed 
m  their  eternal  home.  To  the  description, 
accordingly,  of  this  home  the  chapter  now  before 
us  is  devoted. 

Ver.  I.  It  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
that  the  Seer  beholds,  for  the  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  paased  away.  Yet  it  is  not 
necessary  to  think  of  an  entirely  new  creation,  as 
if  the  first  had  disappeared,  and  a  second  were 
cdled  into  existence  by  a  fresh  creative  act  of  the 
Almighty.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse,  and  the 
sea  waa  no  more,  is  itself  at  variance  with  any 
supposition  of  the  kind  ;  for,  had  the  old  heavens 
and  earth  been  literally  extinguished,  the  sea 
would  have  shared  their  fate,  and  no  special 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  required.  The 
same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  word 
used  by  St.  John  to  mark  the  fact  that  the 
heavens  and  ue  earth  which  he  now  saw  were 
'new.'  Two  words  are  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  express  the  idea  of  newness,  the 
one  bringing  prominently  forward  the  thought  of 
a  recent  introduction  into  existence  (as  in  the  case 
of  young  persons),  the  other  of  that  freshness  or 
continuing  greenness  of  quality  which  may  belong 
even  to  what  is  old.  In  this  latter  sense  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  laid  in  a  '  new  tomb,'  in  a  tomb 
not  it  may  be  recently  prepared,  but  which, 
because  no  man  had  as  yet  been  laid  in  it, 
retained  that  quality  of  freshness  by  which  it  was 
fitted  for  Him  who  could  see  no  corruption.  In 
like  manner  the  'tongues'  referred  to  in  Mark 
xvi.  17  are  described  by  the  same  word  for  'new.' 


In  one  sense  old,  they  were  devoted  to  a  new 
purpose,  enabled  to  express  the  mysteries  of  a  new 
and  higher  state  of  being.  The  'heavens,'  the 
'earth,  and  the  'Jerusalem'  here  spoken  of  are 
in  this  sense  *  new.'  They  are  the  '  new  heavens 
and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness* 
(a  Pet.  iii.  13). — ^The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of 
this  verse  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  we  are  not  to  understand  the  words  m 
their  literal  acceptation.  We  must  seek  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  that  meaning  of  the 
word  '  sea '  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  in  almost  every  passage  of  this  book  where 
we  have  met  it.  The  '  sea^  is  not  the  ocean  ;  it 
is  the  emblem  of  the  ungodly.  It  connects  itself 
with  the  thought  of  restlessness,  disorder,  and  sin. 
These  shall  be  excluded  from  the  better  and 
higher  state  of  the  redeemed  in  their  abode  of 
future  blessedness. 

Ver.  2.  The  Apostle  beholds  the  metropolis  of 
the  renovated  world  under  the  figure  of  that 
metropolis  which  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  memories  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  God, 
a  New  Jemsalem.  Her  newness  will  be  afterwards 
more  particularly  described,  but  even  now  we  are 
told  enough  to  convey  to  us  a  lofty  idea  of  her 
mndeur  and  beauty.  She  comes  down  oat  of 
heaven,  from  God,  and  she  is  prepared  aa  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  huaband.  Is  there  not  a 
reminiscence  in  the  word  'prepared'  of  that 
great  promise  in  J[ohn  xiv.  3  which  the  apostle 
who  saw  this  vision  was  to  record?  The 
Bridegroom  is  now  the  '  Husband '  (compb  '  wife ' 
in  ver.  9). 

Ver.  3.  The  Seer  next  hears  a  gxeat  Toice  out 
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of  the  throne.  The  voice  may  not  be  actually 
that  of  God  Himself,  bat  it  certainly  expresses 
the  Divine  thoughts  and  purposes. — Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  Ck)d  is  with  men,  and  he  shall 
tabemade  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
peoples,  and  he  himself,  even  God  with  them, 
shall  be  their  Ood.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (not  the  temple), 
that  sacred  tent  which  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  lliat  Tabernacle  is 
now  '  with  men,*  no  longer  with  a  people  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  but  with  men  at  large, 
for  all  sin  is  banished,  and  they  who  are  alive 
upon  the  earth  are  without  exception  members  of 
the  Divine  family.  In  the  next  words,  especially 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
correct  translation,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
reference  to  John  i.  14,  *  The  Word  became  flesh 
and  tabernacled  among  us,'  for  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  that  God  dwells  with  man  :  in  the  Son 
onlv  do  we  know  the  Father,  the  'only  God' 
(John  V.  44).  Hence  it  is  said  that  '  He  Himself,' 
even  *God  with  them'  ('Immanuel,  God  with 
US '),  shall  be  their  God.  He  shall  no  longer  be  at 
a  distance  from  them,  nor  they  from  Him.  No 
boundary  shall  be  placed  around  the  mount :  no 
cloud  shall  conceal  His  glory.  As  brother  dwells 
with  brother,  so  God  incarnate  shall  dwell  with  His 
brethren  in  one  blessed  home  of  holiness  and  love. 
From  all  eternity  the  Word  had  been  with  God 
(John  i.  i) ;  now  He  is  to  be  to  all  eternity  with 
men ;  and  men  shall  be  a  new  Israel  for  the  new 
Jerusalem  (comp.  2  Cor.  vL  11-18  and  Lev. 
xxvi.  12 ;  Zech.  viii.  8). 

Ver.  4.  All  the  most  precious  fruits  of  such  a 
fellowship  shall  also  be  experienced.  He  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear  f^m  their  eyes.  Not 
•all  tears '  are  spoken  of,  but  'every  tear.*  Each 
single  tear  they  shed  shall  be  wiped  away,  even 
before  it  falls.— And  death  shall  be  no  more.  It 
has  been  destroyed  by  Him  who  '  was  dead,  and 
behold.  He  is  alive  lor  evermore'  (chap.  L  18); 
and  it  can  no  longer  disturb  with  its  terrors,  or  its 
separations  between  the  loving  and  the  loved. — 
Neither  shall  there  be  monming.  1  he  reference 
is  not  to  mourning  in  general,  but  to  wailing  for 
the  dead.— Kor  crying,  nor  pain,  any  more. 
'  Crying '  is  the  acute  cry  produced  by  any  pain  : 
'  pain '  is  the  burden  laid  upon  us  by  any  woe, 
especially  by  such  woes  as  are  connected  with  the 
U.iU  and  sufferings  of  the  present  outward  world. 
F  rom  all  sorrow  whether  sharp  or  dull ;  from  all 
burdens  whether  proceeding  from  the  body  or  the 
mind,  the  dwellers  in  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be 
for  ever  free.  These  trials  belonged  to  the  Jirst 
things,  to  the  old  earth  ;  and  the  old  earth,  the 
'  first  things,'  has  passed  away. 

Ver.  5.  What  the  Seer  had  before  heard  regard- 
ing the  new  creation  had  proceeded  from  a  voice 
•out  of  the  throne '  (ver.  3).  Now  God  Himself, 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  speaks.  For  the 
first  time  in  this  book  the  direct  voice  of  God  is 
heard.  Hitherto  He  has  been  veiled  in  His  own 
unspeakable  majesty  and  glory,  watching  indeed 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  fortunes  of  His 
Church,  overruling  all  things  for  her  good,  but 
Himself  unseen,  unheard.  Now  He  breaks  His 
silence ;  and,  as  One  who  dwells  with  men  (ver.  4), 
directs  their  thoughts  to  the  accomplishment  ojf 
His  own  holy  and  gracious  will.  His  words  are, 
I  make  all  things  new,  where  the  emphasis  rests 
upon  the  word  'new:'   'Old  things  are  passed 


away ;  behold,  they  are  become  new '  (2  Cor. 
V.  17).— It  is  possible  that  the  next  words  spoken 
in  this  verse,  Write ;  for  these  words  are  faithful 
and  tme,  may  be  the  voice  not  of  God,  but  of  an 
an^eL  As  no  angel,  however,  has  been  spoken 
of  m  the  preceding  verses,  and  as  the  words  now 
uttered  are  properly  a  parenthesis  indicating  the 
deep  interest  of  the  Almighty  in  His  people,  there 
IS  no  sufficient  cause  to  bring  in  the  mterposition 
of  any  third  party.  God  Himself  says  to  His 
servant  •  Write,*  and  Himself  assures  him  not  only 
that  His  words  are  •  faithful,'  but  that  they  are 

*  true.*  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  the 
end  towards  which  God  has  been  always  working. 
The  whole  historv  of  the  world,  with  its  opposition 
to  the  truth  and  with  the  judgments  that  have 
overtaken  it;  the  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
with  her  struggles  and  victories,  has  not  been 
accidental.  It  has  been  the  carrying  out  of 
God's  'bright  designs'  from  the  moment  when 
He  expressed  Himself  in  the  works  and  in  the 
creatures  of  His  hands. 

Ver.  6.  The  voice  of  God  is  continued,  as  He 
says.  They,  i.e  the  words  of  ver.  5,  are  come  to 
pass.  The  future  for  which  the  saints  of  God 
have  longed,  and  of  which  the  prophets  spoke, 
has  come.  All  expectations  are  fulfilled  ;  all 
hopes  are  realized ;  the  end  to  which  all  things 
pointed  is  reached.  Hence,  accordingly,  the 
close  connexion  of  the  next  words  with  these,  I 
am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  God  is  the  unchangeable,  the 
everlasting,  One ;  the  first  cause,  the  last  end,  of 
all  things.  He  must  finish  that  new  creation  for 
the  coming  of  which  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  have  been  only  the  prcparatorv  throes, — 
I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  These 
words  are  neither  a  call  nor  a  promise  to  labouring 
and  heavy-laden  ones  in  search  of  rest,  and  they  find 
their  parallel  in  the  words  of  John  iv.  14  rather  than 
of  Jonn  vii.  37.  Those  spoken  of  have  already 
drunk  of  the  living  water,  and  been  refreshed  by 
it  Not  the  longing  after  salvation,  but  the 
longinp;  for  a  continued  and  ever  deepening  par- 
ticipation in  its  blessing's,  is  expressed  by  the 
word  'athirst.*  The  redeemed  not  only  find 
their  first  life  in  Christ :  they  draw  from  Him 
continually  those  ever  fresh  supplies  of  grace  by 
which  they  are  sustained  in  spiritual  life  and  joy. 

Ver.  7.  He  that  oreroometh  is  the  same  as  he 
that  is  *  athirst, '  and  is  only  viewed  in  another 
aspect  of  his  glorious  position.  In  reference  to 
Jesus  he  is  always  thirsty ;  in  reference  to  the 
world  and  the  devil  he  is  always  a  conqueror. 
By  the  use  of  the  word  '  overcometh,'  the  last  part 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  bound  closely  to  its  first 
(comp.  the  promises  in  chaps,  ii.  iii.). — The 
promise  is,  I  will  be  his  Ood,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.  God  will  be  his  God,  his  Father :  he  will 
be  God's  son,  enjoying  the  spirit  of  adoption  by 
which  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,  and  living  in  that 
love  and  confidence  which  nuurk  a  son  in  a  loving 
father's  house  and  presence. 

Ver.  8.  The  happiness  of  the  saints  of  God  has 
been  described.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  verse 
before  us  presents  us  with  the  fate  of  the  ungodly, 
who  are  classified  first  in  general  terms,  and  then 
by  the  particular  sins  which  they  commit.     The 

•  fearful '  are  mentioned  first  as  occupying  a 
position  the  reverse  of  them  that  '  overcome ; ' 
they  have  shrunk  from  the  struggle;  they  have 
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yielded  to  the  foe  instead  of  conquering  him. 
Upon  the  description  of  the  other  classes  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  They  are  such  as  have 
chosen  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light ;  as 
have  loved  the  lie  rather  than  the  truth  (John 
▼tii.  44) ;  as  have  deliberately  resisted  and  cast 
aside  the  grace  that  might  have  been  theirs, — 
their  part  can  be  only  in  the  seoand  death. 

Ver.  9.  At  chap.  xvii.  i  one  of  the  angels  that 
had  the  seven  bowls  had  come  to  the  Seer  and 
shown  him  the  great  harlot  that  sitteth  upon 
many  waters,  the  mystic  Babylon.  In  like 
manner  one  of  the  same  group  of  angels,  but 
more  fully  described  as  one  of  the  seven  who  had 
the  seven  bowls,  who  were  laden  with  the  seven 
last  plagues,  now  shows  him  the  city  that  was  in 
every  resjiect  the  contrast  of  Babylon,  not  Babylon 
but  the  New  Jerusalem,  not  a  harlot  but  the 
bride  the  Iamb*s  wife.  The  fuller  description 
of  the  angel  brings  out  more  completely  the  fact 
that  the  last  *  plagues  *  were  over,  and  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Seer  but  the  glory 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  The  combination  of 
the  terms  *  bride  *  and  *  Lamb's  wife  *  is  remark- 
able. The  Church  is  not  only  espoused  but 
married  to  her  Lord,  yet  she  remains  for  ever  in 
a  virgin  purity. 

Ver.  la  The  Seer  is  carried  In  the  spirit,  for 
this  purpose,  to  a  great  and  high  monntain. 
The  object  is  that  he  may  command  a  more  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  holy  city  as  she  descends  in 
all  her  glory  from  heaven  to  earth.  It  was  from 
the  top  of  an  '  exceeding  high  mountain '  that 
Satan  showed  our  Loid  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose,  that  he  may  see  more  clearly  the  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes,  is  St.  John 
elevated  to  this  height.  Comparison  of  Ezek. 
xL  2,  Isa.  ii.  2,  and  Heb.  xii.  22  makes  it 
probable  that  the  city  was  situated  upon  the 
'mountain,* and  we  are  therefore  to  understand 
this  word  not  in  the  sense  of  a  solitary  peak  but, 
as  often  in  the  Gospels,  in  that  of  a  range  of 
mountains  where  from  peak  to  peak  the  view  is 
less  hampered  than  in  the  plain.  The  harlot  in 
chap.  xvii.  was  a  city,  Babylon ;  the  Lamb's  wife 
is  a  city.  New  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  II.  The  description  of  the  dty  begins, 
and  first  she  is  spoken  of  as  having  the  glory  of 
God.  This  light  lightens  her  both  within  and 
without.  From  the  subsequent  description  it 
appears  that  the  idea  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  in 
the  Seer's  mind,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  '  ^lory '  which  he  has  in  view 
is  that  of  the  Shechinah.  By  it  the  Almighty 
lightened  of  old  the  innermost  recesses  of  liis 
sanctuary.  By  it  He  now  lightens  the  whole  of 
that  glorious  abode  in  which  His  people  dwell 
with  Him.— Her  light  wm  Uke  unto  a  stone 
most  preoions,  as  it  were  a  Jasper  stone,  olear 
as  crystal.  The  woid  of  the  original  translated 
*  light '  is  rather  light-bearer  or  light-giver,  and 
it  refers  to  the  light  which  the  city  sh^s  every- 
where around  her  like  the  sun  or  the  stars  of 
heaven.  It  is  light  of  crystalline  clearness  and 
purity  (comp.  chap.  iv.  3). 

Ver.  12.  Having  a  wall  great  and  high, 
having  twelve  gates.  The  walls  of  ancient 
cities  were  for  protection  against  enemies,  and  of 
such  protection  there  was  no  need  here.  But  so 
important  in  this  respect  were  walls,  that  they 
were  associated  in  the  ancient  mind  with  every- 
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thing  that  in  a  city  was  brave  or  bold  (comp. 
Ps.  xlviii.).  Hence  the  New  Jerusalem  has  not 
only  a  wall,  but  a  wall  '  great  and  high.' — It  has 
also  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels.  The  word  translated  'gate'  is  not  so 
much  the  gate  itself  as  the  porch  or  portal  with 
which  it  was  connected  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  71). 
It  includes  the  gate -tower  under  which  the 
traveller  passes  at  this  day  into  many  an  Eastern 
city.  These  gates  were  twelve  in  number,  dis- 
posed like  the  gates  of  the  encampment  of  Israel 
around  the  Tabernacle.  The  angel  at  each  gate 
in  all  probability  marks  the  heavenly  protection 
which  IS  extended  by  the  Almighty  to  His  people, 
of  each  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  God  '  gives 
His  angels  charge  concerning'  him. — ^And  names 
written  thereon  which  are  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  These 
twelve  tribes  represent  the  whole  people  of  God, 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew :  and,  if  so,  we  have  an 
argument  powerfully  corroborative  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the  144,000  sealed  *out  of  every  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Israel '  in  chap.  vii.  The  figure 
itself  is  from  Ezek.  xlviii.  31. 

Ver.  13.  The  distribution  of  the  gates  follows 
in  this  verse. 

Ver.  14.  From  the  gates  we  are  next  taken  to 
the  foundations.  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  10).  We 
are  not  to  think  of  foundations  buried  in  the 
earth,  but  of  great  and  massive  stones  rising  above 
the  soil  as  a  pediment  sustaining  the  whole 
structure.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  before 
us  twelve  great  foundation-stones  going  round  the 
city  in  one  line,  but  twelve  courses  of  stones,  *  each 
course  encompassing  the  city,  and  constituting 
one  foundation'  (see  ver.  19). — And  on  them 
twelve  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Uie 
Lamb.  There  was  one  name  doubtless  on  each 
foundation,  but  the  main  point  of  the  figure  is  that 
the  city  rested  on  the  twelve  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 
I  Cor.  iii.  1 1  is  presupposed.  1  he  twelve  Apostles 
are  '  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,'  placed  by  Him  in 
their  several  positions,  and  fulfilling  in  Him  their 
several  functions.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to 
say  a  single  word  in  refutation  of  the  idea  that  St. 
John  would  not  thus  have  referred  to  himself  as 
an  Apostle  had  he  really  been  the  author  of  this 
book.  He  is  not  thinking  of  himself.  He  is  lost 
in  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  the  apostolic  office. 
Nor  is  the  idea  in  the  least  degree  better  founded 
that  it  is  St.  John's  intention,  out  of  hatred  to  Sl 
Paul,  to  exdude  him  from  the  apostolic  office. 
The  whole  passage  is  symbolical;  the  Jewish 
imagery  could  not  have  admitted  thirteen  instead 
of  twelve  foundations,  and  St.  Paul  is  no  more 
excluded  from  the  number  of  Apostles  than  are 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  happiness  of  the  city. 

Ver.  15.  The  city  is  to  be  measured,  in  order 
that  its  noble  and  fair  proportions  may  be  seen. 
The  angel  measures  it  with  a  golden  reed,  the 
metal  of  the  reed  corresponding  in  dignity  and 
value  to  the  dty  itself,  which  is  of  '  pure  gold ' 
(ver.  18).  A  measuring  reed,  though  not  of  gold, 
is  used  in  Ezek.  xl.  3. 

Ver.  16.  The  city  itself  is  first  measured.  It 
lieth  fonr  square  .  .  .  the  length  and  the 
breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are  eqnal.  It  was 
thus  a  perfect  cube ;  and,  remembering  the 
general  imagery  of  this  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Seer  has  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
Tabemade  in  his  eye.    That  part  of  the  Taber- 
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nacle  was  a  cub*. — ^The  s3nnboUsm  which  marks 
the  general  shape  marks  also  the  details,  each 
dimension  measuring  12,000  furlongs,  12  the 
number  of  the  people  of  God  multiplied  by  1000 
the  heavenly  numljer.  It  is  indeed  often  sup- 
posed that  the  12,000  furlongs  spoken  of  are  the 
measure  of  the  four  sides  ot  the  city  taken 
together,  in  which  case  each  side  will  measure 
only  3000  furlongs.  But  were  this  view  correct, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  insertion  of 
the  next  clause.  And  the  length  thereof  is  m 
great  m  the  breadth.  That  clause  would  then 
anticipate  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  whereas  it 
seems  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  breadth  alone 
was  actually  measured.  Nor  is  it  of  the  smallest 
moment  to  reduce  the  enormous  dimensions  spoken 
of.  No  reduction  brings  them  within  the  bounds 
of  verisimilitude,  and  no  effort  in  that  direction  is 
required.     The  idea  is  alone  to  be  thought  of. 

Ver.  17.  Thewall  is  next  measured,  an  hundred 
and  forty  and  four  cnbita^  accoiding  to  the 
meaenre  of  a  man,  that  is  of  an  angeL  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  think  that  we  have  here  the 
height  of  the  wall.  So  insignificant  would  it  be 
when  compared  with  the  height  of  the  dty  that 
the  combination  would  ht  unnatural  and  grotesque. 
St.  John,  too,  could  then  hardly  have  called  the 
wall  '  great  and  high '  (ver.  12).  The  supposition, 
moreover,  that  the  wall  is  kept  low  in  order  that 
the  glorious  light  of  the  city  may  stream  out  over 
it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  imagery  (comp. 
also  on  ver.  18).  The  wall  is  a  part  of  the  city 
as  strictly  as  the  foundations  are,  and  is  itself,  like 
them,  radiant  with  the  light  which  shines  forth 
from  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  seems  better,  there- 
fore, to  think  here  of  the  breadth  of  the  wall.  Its 
length  and  height  had  been  measured,  and  its 
thickness  is  now  added  to  complete  the  docription 
of  its  strength.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  has 
occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  a  human  standard  of  measure- 
ment was  used ;  and  it  was  well  to  note  this.  The 
New  Jerusalem  is  not  framed  according  to  angelic 
ideas  or  for  angelic  purposes.  It  is  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  ot  men  ;  and  even,  therefore,  when 
an  angel  measures  it,  he  measures  it  'according 
to  the  measure  of  a  man.' 

Ver.  18.  The  measuring  has  been  completed. 
We  have  next  the  materials  of  which  the  city  was 
composed.  Those  of  the  wall  are  first  mentioned. 
And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  jaeper. 
We  have  been  already  told  in  ver.  1 1  that  the  light 
shining  from  the  city  was  like  that  of  a  jasper 
stone.  The  wall,  which  was  of  jasper,  must  have 
shone  with  a  like  crystalline  clearness, — a  distinct 
proof  of  the  falseness  of  the  idea  which  makes  '  the 
wall'  low  in  order  that  it  may  not  obstruct  the  light 
of  the  city.  — And  the  city  was  pure  gold,  the  most 
precious  metal  known,  but  in  this  case  transfigured 
and  glorified,  for  it  was  like  unto  pure  glaaa. 

Vers.  19,  2a  The  materials  of  the  twelve 
courses  of  stones  which  formed  the  basement  of 
the  city  are  next  mentioned  (comp.  on  ver.  14). 
They  are  not  merely  beautified  with  precious 
stones.  The  words  gamiahed  with  all  manner 
of  ineoiouB  atones  might  suggest  such  an  idea, 
but  the  words  that  follow  immediately  correct  it. 
Each  course  ivas  composed  of  the  particular  jewel 
named. —The  first  foundation  was  jasper,  the 
clear  brilliant  stone  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  'light  of  the  city*  in  ver.  11, 
and  with  the  '  building  of  the  wall '  in  ver.  18. 


The  second  was  sapphire,  a  stone  of  a  clear  sky- 
blue  colour.  The  third  was  chalcedony,  by 
which  is  generally  understood  a  ereenish  blue 
emerald.  The  fourth  was  emerald,  of  a  green 
colour  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  3).  The  fifth  was  sardonyx,  a  form  of 
onyx  stone,  and  of  a  palish-white.  The  aiztb 
was  sszdius,  a  red  stone  (cump.  chap.  iv.  3). 
The  seventh  was  chrysolite,  a  stone  highly 
esteemed  among  the  ancients,  of  a  colour  that  was 
golden  yellow.  The  eighth  was  beiyl,  a  green- 
coloured  stone.  The  ninth  was  topai^  a  stone 
the  leading  colour  of  which  was  greeoy  bat 
modified  by  yellow.  The  tenth  was  chiysopcasna^ 
a  stone  of  greenish  hue.  The  eleventh  was 
jacinth,  a  stone  of  a  yellow  amber  colour.  Tba 
twelfth  was  amethyst,  a  violet  blue  stone.  Some 
uncertainty  attaches  to  the  identification  of  each 
of  these  stones,  but  to  the  interpreter  who  would 
catch  the  idea  of  the  Seer  this  uncertainty  ts  of 
little  moment  Two  things  are  especially  note- 
worthy in  regard  to  them  when  they  are  taken  as 
a  whole.  (l)  All  are  precious,  fitly  representing 
the  splendour  of  the  celestial  city.  (2)  AH  are 
different  from  each  other,  though  they  blend  into 
a  harmonious  unity.  The  glorious  light  of  the 
Divine  presence  streams  through  many  colours, 
and  each  course  of  precious  stones  retains  beneath 
the  common  light  which  all  give  forth  its  own 
individual  excellence  and  beauty. 

Ver.  21.  Having  described  the  foundations,  the 
Apostle  now  passes  to  the  gates  and  street  of  the 
city.  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls ; 
every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  attain  verisimilitude.  It  is 
enough  that  the  figure  helps  to  bring  out  the 
surpassing  splendour. — And  the  street  of  the 
city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  tnuuparent  glasa. 
We  are  probably  not  to  think  of  only  one  street, 
for  a  city  so  large,  and  with  so  many  gates,  must 
have  had  many  streets.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  all.  Each  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rest,  and  all  are  of  gold,  but,  as  in 
ver.  18,  of  gold  transfigured  and  glorified. 

Ver.  22.  The  elory  of  the  city  is  illustrated  by 
other  facts.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  ;  for 
the  Lord  Ood  the  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are 
the  temple  of  it.  What  a  revelation  do  these 
words  present  of  the  local  giving  place  to  the 
universal,  the  outward  to  the  inwanl,  the  material 
to  the  spiritual !  There  could  indeed  be  no 
spot  more  holy  than  another  where  all  was  holy, 
none  purer  than  another  where  all  was  pure. 
God  Himself  and  the  Lamb  in  whom  He  is 
revealed  to  men  sanctified  every  spot  of  ground 
within  the  city  by  their  immediate  presence.  The 
inhabitants  dwelt  as  if  continually  in  the  temple 
'  praising  God.' 

Ver.  2^.  As  the  city  was  independent  of  the 
outward  and  ordinary  means  of  ^ce,  so  also  it 
was  independent  of  the  outward  influences  which 
nature  supplies  for  the  help  of  man.  It  hath  no 
need  of  tne  sun  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine 
upon  it.  In  our  present  condition  all  nature  is 
sacramental  to  the  believing  eye  or  ear.  All  tells 
of  the  supernatural  behind  nature.  But  now  the 
shadows  flee  away,  and  God  and  the  Lamb 
revealing  God  lighten  the  city  with  their  im- 
mediate light.  The  gloiy  of  Gtod  spoken  of  is 
again  the  Shechinah,  the  visible  symbol  of  His 
presence. —The  Lamb  is  the  lamp  thereot  It 
may  seem  as  if  mention  of  the  '  lamp '  detracted 
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from  the  loftiness  of  the  imagery ;  but,  when  there 
is  neither  sun  nor  moon,  we  naturally  think  of  the 
lamp  which  men  use  at  night  May  there  not 
also  be  an  allusion  to  the  lamps  of  the  Golden 
Candlestick  of  the  Sanctuary  ? 

Ver.  24.  The  description  of  the  glory  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  continued  in  figures  taken  from 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Isa. 
Ix.  2, 3).  And  fhe  nations  shall  walk  by  the  light 
of  it.  We  are  not  required  invariably  to  under- 
stand the  heathen  by  the  word  '  nations,'  or  the 
» fiuthful  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  word  *  people.' 
It  api>ears  from  John  xi.  50-52  (see  note  there)  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  theocratic  pe  iple  are 
a  *  nation,'  and  the  heathen  gathered  into  the 
flock  of  Christ  a  part  of  His  '  people.'  In  ver.  3 
of  this  vexY  chapter,  too,  we  have  read  of  a  time 
when  God  shall  dwell  with  men,  and  they  shall 
be  'His  peoples.'  The  two  terms  'nation'  and 
'  people '  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  same 
persons  viewed  in  different  aspects.  The  '  peoples* 
of  ver.  3  are  the  '  nations '  of  this  verse  and  of 
chap.  xxiL  2 ;  and  the  choice  of  the  different 
expressions  is  probably  determined  by  the  con- 
sideration that  in  the  one  God  is  thought  of  as 
*  tabernacling '  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  in  the 
other  as  being  His  people's  '  light  (comp.  note 
on  chap.  i.  20^  where  we  have  a  remarkable 
parallel  both  in  thought  and  structure).  The 
'nations'  are  not  converted  heathen  alone,  but 
all  who,  whether  Tew  or  Gentile,  walk  in  the 
lijghL — And  the  Idngs  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  into  it.  Not  the  masses  of  the 
nations  only,  but  their  highest  representatives 
and  dignitaries  submit  themselves  with  all  that 
they  have  to  the  sway  of  Him  who  now  rules  in 
righteousness,  the  universal  King. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shnt 
at  aU  by  day ;  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 
The  design  of  the  words  is  to  set  forth  the  perfect 
peace  and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  city.  How  often  had  the  gates  of  an 
ancient  city  to  be  closed,  always  by  night,  often 
by  day  !  How  often  had  measures  of  precaution 
to  be  taken  against  apprehended  danger  !  Here 
there  is  no  danger,  no  apprehension,  no  enemy 
to  approach  the  gate,  but  nappiness  perfect  and 
for  ever  undisturbed.     The  explanation  of  the 


last  clause  of  the  verse,  beginning  as  it  does  with 
the  word  '  for,'  has  afforded  some  cause  of  per- 
plexity to  interpreters.  Yet  the  explanation 
generally  given  is  satisfactory.  In  Isa.  Ix.  z  i  the 
prophet,  speaking  of  the  future  dty  of  God,  had 
saia,  '  Thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually ;  they 
shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night.'  St.  John  is 
referring  to  that  passage,  but  he  could  not  adopt 
it  as  it  stood,  and  he  would  explain  why  he 
stopped  short  at  the  word  '  day '  of  the  prophet. 
He  could  not  bring  the  thought  of '  night  into 
connection  with  the  New  Jerusalem,  for  there  was 
'  no  night  there.'  There  may  have  been  something 
more  in  his  thoughts.  We  know  from  John  xiii.  30 
the  symbolical  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the 
word  'night'  'It  was  night'  when  Judas  went 
out  upon  his  errand  of  treachery  and  crime. 
The  first  clause  of  the  verse  contains  the  emblem 
of  secuiity  and  peace.  The  second  assigns  the 
reason  why  these  shall  continue  undisturbed. 
There  shall  be  no  night  there,  no  darkness  either 
physical  or  moral,  neither  men  nor  deeds  that 
shun  the  light 

Ver.  26.  And  they  shall  faring  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  nations  into  it.  Such  shall  be  the 
use  made  of  the  open  gates.  The  nations  shall 
stream  into  the  city  with  their  gifts,  to  lay  their 
best  upon  its  altai-s,  and  to  enjoy  in  turn  its  rest 
and  peace  and  security  and  light  The  New 
Jerusalem  receives  freely,  and  possesses  for  ever, 
the  glory  and  honour  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
She  receives  without  seeking  it  all  that  Babylon 
had  become  a  harlot  to  obtain,  and  could  not 
keep. 

Ver.  27.  For  these  purposes  alone  shall  the 
open  gates  be  used.  There  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  nndean,  or  he  that 
maketh  an  abomination  and  a  lie.  There  is 
indeed  now  nothing  unclean ;  there  is  no  wilful 
sinner  of  any  kind  to  enter.  All  the  enemies  of 
God  have  been  overcome :  all  sin  has  been 
banished  for  ever.— But  they  only  which  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  Such  alone 
are  found  upon  the  earth  ;  and,  as  we  lift  our  eyes 
to  the  city,  we  behold  them  flocking  in  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  their  toilsome  pilgrimage  closed,  theii 
hard  struggle  ended,  their  glory  oome» 
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The  New  Jerusalem  (continued). 

ND  he  showed  me  a  pure*  *  river  of  water  of  life,  clear*  'gj^^"; 

as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of    ^jj-  ^"^ 

2  the  Lamb.*     In  *  the  midst  of  the  *  street  of  it,*  and  •  on  either  *  (i-  "d.  ai. 


■A' 


side  of  the  river,  was  there''  the 
twelve    manner^  of  fruits,  and^^ 


'  tree  of  life,  which  •  bare  <•  Oen.  iL  9. 
yielded"   her  fruit  every 
month :  and  the  '  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  ej^a.  vSl  m 

*  omit  pure 
•of  it. 

*  bearing  twelve  harvests 


•  bright 
•And 


•  Lamb, 
'  omit  there 
*®  omit  and 


•  omit  which 
**  yielding 
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3  nations.     And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse :  *•  but "  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall 

4  'serve  him:"  and  they  shall  -^see  his  face;  and  his  name 'g^*^^^^ 

5  skaU  be  in  "  their  '  foreheads.     And  there  shall  be  no  *  night  f  S^  *"^'  *" 
there  ; "  and  they  need  no  candle,"  neither  light  of  the  "  sun  ; 


for  the  Lord  God  giveth  *•  them  '  light : 
for  ever  and  ever. 


and  they  shall  reign  *ia^ix.s^ 


^' anything  accur.-ed  "and  **  do  him  service 

^*  shall  be  night  no  more    ^'  light  of  lamp    ^*  omit  the 


"on 

*•  shall  give 


Contents.  These  verses  bring  to  a  close  the 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that,  in  our  Authorised  Version,  they 
should  have  i^een  separated  as  they  are  from  the 
parts  of  the  same  description  contained  in  chap, 
xxi.  The  verses  are  tramed  with  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  Paradise  of  Gen.  L  ii. 

Ver.  I.  And  he  showed  me  a  xiver  of  water  of 
lift,  bright  as  orystal,  proceeding  ont  of  the 
throne  <tf  Gtod  and  of  the  Lamb.  No  scenery  is 
complete  without  water  ;  and  more  especially  to 
the  Jew,  accustomed  to  a  burning  climate  and  a 
thirsty  land,  water  was  the  constant  symbol  of  all 
ihat  was  refreshing  and  quickening  to  men.  Ihe 
joy  of  the  heavenly  city  could  not,  therefore,  be 
perfect  without  it,  'There  is  a  river,  the  sti earns 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High ' 
(Ps.  xlvi.  4;  comp.  also  Esek.  xlvii.  1-12).  The 
river  here  spoken  of  corresponds  to  that  of  Gen. 
ii.  10,  but  it  is  a  still  brighter  stream.  It  comes 
'  out  of  the  throne  of  Gc^  and  of  the  Lamb/  out 
of  the  highest  and  most  blessed  of  all  sources, 
God  Himself,  our  God,  revealed  to  ns  in  His  Son 
in  whom  He  is  well  pleased.  The  waters  are 
those  of  peace  and  spiritual  life :  Jerusalem's 
'  peace  is  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles 
like  a  flowing  stream '  (Isa.  IxvL  12).  Not  only 
so ;  the  waters  are  '  bright  as  crystal,'  of  sparkling 
purity  and  clearness. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it 
These  words  are  best  connected  with  the  words 
immediately  preceding,  and  they  thus  describe  the 
course  of  the  river.  We  are  again,  as  in  chap, 
xxi.  21,  to  understand  the  word  'street'  generically, 
so  that  the  picture  presented  to  us  is  that  of  a 
clear  stream  flowing  down  the  middle  of  each 
street  of  the  city,  bordered  nvith  trees  on  either 
side.  Yet  these  trees  are  one  tree. — And  on  either 
side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life,  bearing 
twelve  harvests  of  fimits,  yielding  her  fmit 
every  month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.     The  idea  of  the 

*  tree  of  life '  is  no  doubt  taken  from  Gen.  ii.  9. 
It  grows  on  either  side  of  the  river,  nourished  by 
its  waters  and  shading  its  banks.  Interpreters 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse,  some  preferring  the  rendering  given 
above,  others  that  of  the  Authorised  Version, 

*  twelve  manner  of  fruits.'  A  good  sense  may  be 
obtained  from  the  latter  interpretation,  which  will 
point  us  to  the  variety,  ever  new,  of  the  enjoy- 
ments provided  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
But  the  former  interpretation  appears  to  be  pre- 
ferable. It  is  almost  demanded  by  the  third 
clause  of  the  verse,    'yielding   her  fruit  every 


month,'  which  carries  our  thoughts  much  more  to 
the  same  fruit  produced  every  month  than  to  twelve 
successive  varieties  of  fruit.  Besides  this,  the 
general  idea  of  the  passage  is  rather  that  of  con- 
tinuous nourishment  than  of  variety  of  blessings. 
Finally,  the  thought  has  direct  reference  to  that 
upon  which  the  believer  lives,  and  this  is  always 
one  and  the  same :  '  Christ '  liveth  in  ns  (conap. 
chap.  iL  7).  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
number  twelve  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
The  supply  of  fruit,  at  once  for  the  nourishment 
and  the  delectation  of  the  saints,  never  fails. — In 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  it  is  not  implied  that 
any  inhabitants  of  the  new  earth  stand  in  need  of 
healing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  '  the  nations '  here  spoken  of  have  yet 
to  be  converted.  They  have  already  entered  that 
better  world  to  which  the  old  -world  has  given 
place.  That  they  are  'healed'  can  signify  no 
more  than  this,  that  they  are  kept  in  constant 
soundness  of  health  by  what  is  there  administered 
to  I  hem.  As  we  must  peisevere  throughout 
eternity  in  faith,  so  also  snail  we  persevere  in 
health  (comp.  on  John  xx.  31).  'The  nations  ' 
we  have  alreadv  seen  to  be  fuU  partakers  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  dty  (chap.  xxL  24).  lliey 
include  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  Christians, 
and  the  importance  of  both  classes,  not  the 
inferiority  oi^ either,  is  the  l«uling  thought. 

Ver.  3.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  anything 
aoonrsed,  anything  upon  which  the  cuise  of  the 
Almighty  rests,  and  fit  only  to  be  cast  out  of  His 
presence. ~ And  the  throne  of  Gtod  and  of  the 
lunb  shall  be  in  it  What  throne  is  this  ?  The 
three  clauses  that  follow  ap|>ear  to  show  that  it  is 
the  throne  of  God  in  the  innermost  recess  of  His 
sanctuary.  The  'throne'  therefore  is  not  con- 
cealed. The  redeemed  have  constant  access  to 
it—And  his  servants  shall  do  him  service. 
They  shall  perform  their  priestly  functions  for 
ever  in  His  presence. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  shall  see  his  Csoe.  It  had 
been  said  to  Moses  by  the  Almighty,  'Thoa 
canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man 
see  Me,  and  live'  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20).  But  the 
blessing  denied  to  the  great  leader  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel  is  granted  to  those  who  are  taken  up  into 
the  Mount  with  God.  He  is  revealed  to  them  in 
the  Son,  and  they  shall  'see  Him  even  as  He  is* 
(i  John  ill  2).  The  beatific  vision  of  the  pure  in 
heart  is  that  '  they  shall  see  God  '  (Matt  v.  8).— 
And  his  name  sliall  be  on  their  foreheads.  The 
name  referred  to  is  that  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
As  the  high  priest  of  old  wore  upon  his  forehead 
a  plate  of  gold  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  in- 
scribed uuon  it  so  the  redeemed,  now  all  high 
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priests  in  the  sanctuary,  shall  wear  the  same  name  never  wearies  for  service,  so  the  conditions  necessary 

upon  their  foreheads.     Nothing  is  said  of  the  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  service  never  fail. — 

golden  plate.    The  name  is  written  upon  the  And  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.    The 

forehead  itself.  transition  is  sudden,  almost  startling,  for  we  have 

Ver.  5.  And  there  ehall  be  night  no  more,  been  reading  only  of  '  service.  *    Yet  it  is  eminently 

We  have  already  had    a  similar    statement  in  characteristic  of  St  John,  who  constantly  delights 

chap,  xxl  25,  but  it  is  now  repeated  in  a  different  at  the  close  of  a  passage  to  return  to  his  earlier 

connection  and  with  a  different  purpose.     Then  it  steps,  and  to  close  as  he  had  b^un.     He  has 

was  to  indicate  that  the  gates  of  the  city  shall  be  reached  the  consummation  of  the  happiness  of  the 

continually  open,  so  that  the  redeemed  may  con-  saints  of  God,  and  of  what  can  it  remind  him  but 

tinually  enter  with  their  gifts  in  order  to  magnify  of  his  very  earliest  words,  words  too  the  echo  of 

its  King.     Now  it  is  to  show  that,  having  entered,  which  has  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Apoca- 

they  shall  suffer  no  interruption  in  their  joyful  lypse,  '  And  he  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be 

service,  and  shall  need  no  nightly  rest  to  recruit  priests  unto  His  God  and  Father'  (chap.  i.  6)?     It 

the  weary  frame  for  the  service  of  the  following  is  true  that  the  redeemed  are  priests,  but  they  are 

day.    They  shall  be  always  strong  and  vigorous  more  than  priests.     He  with  whom  they  are  one 

for  the  service  of  their  Lord. — And  they  n^d  no  is  a  '  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,'  both 

light  of  lamp,  neither  light  of  sun,  for  the  Lord  priest  and  king.     In  like  manner  they  are  both 

God  shall  give  them  light.     Did  they  need  light  priests  and  kings  ;    they   *  sit  down  with  their 

of  lamp  or  sun,  it  would  show  that  they  were  still  Lord  in  His  throne,  even  as  He  also  overcame, 

amidst  the  changes  of  this  fleeting  scene,  for  the  and  sat  down  with  His  Father  in  His  throne ' 

lamp  wastes  as  it  bums,  and  the  sun  hastens  daily  (chap.  iii.  21).     They  share  the  Divine  authority 

to  his  setting.     But  He  who  is  *  without  variable-  over  all  things  around  them,  and  their  authority 

ness  or  shadow  cast  by  turning'  is  now  their  is  without  interruption  and  without  end.    They 

light,  and  that  light  never  fades.    As  their  frame  reign  '  for  ever  and  ever.' 
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TAe  Epilogue. 


6  A  ND  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  *  are  faithful  and  true : 

jlV    and  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  *  prophets  •  sent  his  angel  •ch.i.^. 
to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must  *  shortly  be  3Ch.Lx. 

7  done.*     Behold,*  I  come  quickly :  '  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  c  ch.  1 3. 

8  the  sayings*  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.     And  I  ''John  saw  dOux.^ 
these  things,  and  heard  them^    And  when  I  had  heard  and 

seen,*  I  'fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  * Cp. ch. i. xj 

9  which  showed  me  these  things.     Then  saith  he '  unto  me,  See 

thou  do  it  not:  for*  I  am  thy -^  fellow-servant,*  and  of**  thy/Ch.Li. 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of"  them  which  keep  the  sayings' 

10  of  this  book:  worship  God.     And  he  saith  unto  me,  'Seal  ^ £*»•>•  *9 J 

Dan.  xiL.  4. 

not "  the  sayings  *  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book :  for  the  *  time  ACh.  l  3. 

11  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust,"  let  him  be  unjust"  still :  and 
he  which"  is  filthy,  let  him  be"  filthy  still:  and"  he  that  is 
righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  "  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let 

12  him  be"  holy  still.    And,"  behold,  I  'come  quickly;  and  my  laLiy. 
reward  is  with  me,  to  give  "  every  man  according  as  his  work 

13  shall  be.**     I  am**  *  Alpha  and  *^  Omega,  the  beginning  and  *ch.i.i 

^  words  '  and  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets, 

*  shortly  come  to  pass  ^  And  behold 

'  And  I  John  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things         *  I  heard  and  saw 
'  And  he  saith  •  omit  for  •  a  fellow-servant  with  thee 

*®  with  **  add  up  **  unrighteous 

*•  do  unrighteousness  **  that  **  add  made         *•  omit  and 

*'  do  righteousness       **  omit  And         *•  render  to  *•  is        *»  add^<t 
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14  the  end.  tlie  first  and  the  last."  Blessed  are  they  that  '  do  his  /Ol  l  5. 
commandments,**  that  they  may  have  right  "to  the  "tree  of-ch.fi. » 
life,   and   may  "enter  in  through"  the  gates  into  the  ci^-*cj:ci.^ 

1 5  For  ••  without  are  "^  dogs,  and  "  sorcerers,  and  •'  whoremongers,**    «4. 
and*'  murderers,  and*'  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and 

16  maketh  a  lie.     I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  'angel  to  testify  unto  •CKLfc 
you  these  things  in"*  the  churches.     I  am  the  ^root  and  the  /!«-».««». 
offspring  of  David,  and^  the  bright  and**   morning  ' star.  #<^ «*  «• '^ 

17  And  the  Spirit  and  the  ''bride  say.  Come.     And  let  him  that  rCh.»i9^ 
heareth  say.  Come.     And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.    And** 

1 8  whosoever  will,**  let  him  take  the  '  water  of  life  freely.     For**  *J«-»»-«- 
I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book.  If  any  man  shall  'add  unto  these**  things,**  '?«>▼•««.* 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 

19  book :  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the 
*book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out*'  »Ch.Ls» 
of  ••  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and*/r^jw  ^  the 

20  things  which  are  written  in  this  book.     He  which  testifieth 
these  things  saith,  ^Surely"  I  come  quickly.    Amen.**     Even  »cilL^ 

21  so,**  come,  Lord  Jesus.  The  *  grace  of  our**  Lord  Jesus  »cii.l^ 
Christ  *•  be  with  vou  all.**     Amea. 

**  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginnine  and  the  erd 


«»  that  wash  their  robes 

**  the  right 

**  by                ••  omit  For 

«'/r////the 

■*  fornicators 

■•  for                ••  omit  and 

«the        ^omiihxA 

»»  he  that  will 

•*  omit  For      •*  ihem 

»•  omit  things 

•'  omit  out 

••  from            ••  even 

*®  omw,  from       **  Yea : 

"  Amen : 

*■  omit  Even  so 

**the 

*»  omit  Christ 

^  with  the  saints 

Contents.  The  Apocalypse  began  with  a 
Prologue.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
it  now  ends  with  a  corresponding  Epilogue,  in 
which  the  great  importance  of  all  the  revelations 
it  had  contained  is  again  set  before  us,  and  we 
are  urged  anew  to  the  acceptance  of  the  blessings 
and  an  avoidance  of  the  plagues  of  which  it  speaks. 
At  the  same  time  various  particulars  of  the  Pro* 
logue  are  taken  up,  and  tne  whole  book  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  its  compact  unity. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said  onto  me,  These  words 
are  faithful  and  true  (comp.  on  chap.  xxL  5). 
There  is  no  ground  to  think  that  we  have  here  a 
recapitulation  by  St  John  himself  of  the  things 
that  had  been  spoken  to  him.  We  hear  rather 
the  words  of  the  angel  who  has  been  throughout 
the  whole  book  the  medium  by  which  the  revela- 
tions contained  in  it  have  been  communicated. 
Nor  are  we  to  confine  the  '  words '  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  those  connected  with  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  refer,  as  appears 
especially  from  ver.  7,  to  all  the  visions  of  the 
book.— And  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets,  sent  his  angel  to  show  nnto  hie 
servants  the  things  which  mnst  shortly  come 
to  pass.  It  is  doubtful  whether  by  the  expression 
*  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  '  we  are  to  understand 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  themselves,  which 
belong  to  God  and  which  He  uses  for  His  own 


purposes,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  Spirit  by 
which  of  old  '  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost^  (2  Pet  L  21).  The  latter 
appears  to  be  the  true  interpretation,  for  it  directs 
us  more  immediately  to  that  Divine  inspiration  to 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Seer  to  tiace  all  the 
revelations  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  it  connects 
Qs  more  closely  with  that  Prologue  of  the  book 
which  is  at  present  in  his  mind.  In  chap.  i.  4  we 
have  read  of  the  '  seven  Spirits  which  are  before 
His  throne,*  that  is,  of  the  one  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  completeness  and  manifoldness  of  His  gifts. 
Here,  in  like  manner,  we  are  led  to  think  of  the 
varied  gifts  of  prophetic  power  with  which  Gcd 
had  been  pleased  to  endow  the  commissioned 
servants  of  His  will.  The  things  revealed  in  this 
instance  were  those  already  spoken  of  in  chap,  i  i, 
where  the  same  words  are  employed  to  describe 
them.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  word  'servants' 
in  this  verse,  when  in  chap.  i.  i  we  had  only  one 
servant  spoken  of.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 
under  the  plural  form  are  included  those  Chris- 
tians for  wnose  behoof  the  revelations  had  been 
given.  It  can  only  include  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  made.  Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be 
that,  as  •  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy*  (chap.  xix.  10),  SL  John  heie  unites 
with  himself  the  prophets  of  God  in  all  past  ages. 
All  of  them,  though  'in  divers  portions  and  fay 
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diven  manners*  (Heb.  i.  i),  had  had  one  revela- 
tion to  proclaim;  and,  although  that  revelation 
had  now  reached  a  fulness  which  it  had  not  pre- 
▼ionsly  attained,  the  last  stage  in  the  unfolding 
of  God*s  will  was  only  the  completing  of  what 
had  gone  before. 

Ver.  7.  And  behold,  I  oome  quickly.  The 
Lord  Himself  is  introduced  as  the  speaker,  as  He 
at  once  summarises  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
]>resents  to  His  Church  that  theme  which  was  her 
encouragement  and  hope  amidst  all  her  troubles. 
The  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  the 
angeL  They  are  rather  a  parenthesis  on  the  part 
of  St  John  himself,  as  he  lovingly  recalls  the 
thought  that  was  to  him  the  chief  spring  of  life 
and  joy. — ^Bleflsed  is  he  that  keepetn  t&  words 
of  Uie  prophecy  of  this  book.  After  the  paren- 
thesis the  words  of  the  angel  are  resumed.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered  the 
book  had  not  been  written.  But  the  command 
had  been  given  that  it  should  be  written  (chap. 
L  19),  and  the  task  might  easily  be  viewed  as 
already  accomplished.  The  book  indeed  was  but 
a  transcript  of  those  eternal  verities  which  had 
been  written  in  the  counsels  of  God  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  (comp.  on  chap.  xxi.  5). 
The  word  '  keepeth '  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Apostle.  It  is  not  enough  to  hear  or  to  enjoy. 
The  Son  '  kept  *  the  Father's  commandments,  and 
it  is  the  test  of  the  love  of  believers,  '  If  ye  love 
Me,  ye  will  keep  My  commandments'  (John 
xiv.  15). 

Ver.  8.  And  I,  John,  am  he  that  heaid  and 
Mw  these  thinga.  Once  more,  as  at  chap.  L 
I,  4,  the  Seer  names  himself,  thus  again  binding 
together  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of 
his  book, — a  clear  proof  that  by  the  woras  '  these 
things  *  we  are  to  understand  the  contents  of  the 
whole  book  and  not  merely  those  of  its  latest 
section.  On  the  importance  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, comp.  I  John  i.  i,  2. — ^And  when  I  heard 
and  aaw  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet 
of  the  angel  which  showed  me  these  things. 
Once  before,  at  chap.  xix.  10,  he  had  done  the 
same  thing,  and  had  been  corrected  for  it.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  he  should  do  it  again  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  think  that,  having  just  heard  the 
words  '  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  he  may  have 
been  doubtful  whether  the  angel  before  him  was 
the  Lord  Himself  or  not.  Such  had  been  the 
:loiY  of  the  revelations  that  a  mistake  of  this 
ind  might  easily  be  made  more  than  once.  But, 
whenever  made,  it  was  needful  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out. 

Ver.  9.  The  angel  forbids  the  worship  that 
would  have  been  paid  him,  and  adds,  I  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee,  and  with  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  with  them  which  keep  the 
words  of  this  book :  wonhip  Ood.  Before  God 
alone  must  all  His  creatures  bow.  All  are  only 
His  'servants,'  and  it  is  their  duty  to  encourage 
one  another  in  their  mutual  service.  It  b  need- 
less to  sav  that  distinctions  of  office  are  not  here 
denied  ;  but  there  is  something  deeper  than  office 
in  which  Christians  are  one. 

Ver.  la  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Seal  not  up 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  for  the 
time  is  at  hand.  At  chap.  i.  19  St.  John  had  been 
commanded  to  'write,'  now  he  is  commanded  to 
proclaim  what  he  had  written.  The  Apocalypse 
was  not  to  be  a  sealed  and  hidden  book  like  that 
of  Daniel  (chaps,  viii.  261  xiL  4).     It  was  to  be 
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opened  for  the  instruction  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Church.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  The  Lord  was  at  hand.  Let  all  who 
believed  that  truth  prepare  themselves  for  His 
coming. 

Ver.  1 1.  He  that  is  nnrighteons,  let  him  do 
unrighteousness  still:  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  made  filthy  still :  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  do  lighteonsness  still :  and  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  made  holy  still.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  these  words  from  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  10  or  from  ver.  12.  But  the  question  still 
remains.  In  what  sense  are  they  to  be  understood  ? 
Are  they  a  warning  to  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
^ood,  so  that  the  former  may  repent  while  there 
is  time  ?  They  can  hardly  be  looked  at  in  this 
light.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an  exhortation 
to  the  wicked  to  repent  either  in  the  passage 
before  us  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  in  ver.  12  'reward'  only,  not  puniKhment,  is 
spoken  of.  The  Apocalypse  is  a  book  for  the 
Church,  although  indirectly  it  appeals  to  the 
world.  Or,  do  the  words  contain  the  truth  that 
the  mystery  of  God's  dealings  is  finished,  and  that 
nothing  more  will  be  done  by  Him  to  lead  men  to 
change  their  state  ?  This  we  must  take  to  be  the 
meaning,  a  meaning  applicable  not  simply  to  the 
few  moments  immediately  preceding  the  Lord's 
coming,  but  to  the  whole  Christian  era.  The 
words  contain  that  solemn  lesson  often  taught  in 
Scripture,  but  nowhere  so  impressively  as  m  the 
writings  of  St.  John,  that  the  revelation  of  Christ 
is  the  final  test  of  the  character,  and  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  fate,  of  man.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  that  Light  which  appeals  to  the  spark  of  light 
in  the  breast  of  every  one.  Will  one  listen  to  the 
appeal ;  will  he  follow  that  voice  of  his  nature 
which  bids  him  bring  his  light  to  the  Light, — then 
his  little  spark  will  be  kindled  into  a  bright  ever- 
enduring  flame.  Will  he  close  himself  against  the 
light,  will  he,  because  he  /oves  the  darkness,  refuse 
to  admit  the  light, — then  his  darkness  shall  con- 
tinue and  deepen,  and  the  little  spark  that  might 
have  been  fanned  into  ever-increasing  brightness 
will  expire.  Under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel 
of  Chnst  we  make  out  our  own  destinies ;  we 
sow  the  harvest  that  we  shall  eventually  reap. 
Such  is  the  great  moral  spectacle  upon  which,  as 
he  surveys  the  history  of  man,  the  eye  of  Sl  John 
always  rests.  It  is  this  that  lends  to  the  world  its 
solemnity,  and  to  the  revelation  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  its  unspeakable  importance.  We  need  not 
remain  unrighteous  and  filthy  :  we  may  not  remain 
righteous  and  holy ;  but,  whatever  the  changes 
that  we  experience,  this  is  true,  that  we  are  fixing 
our  own  character  and  conduct  every  day  we  live, 
and  that,  if  judgment  overtake  us  at  the  last,  the 
result  will  be  traceable  to  no  arbitrary  decree,  but 
to  the  manner  in  which,  as  moral  beings,  we  met 
the  conditions  of  that  moral  system  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  have  been  placed. 

Ver.  12.  In  conformity  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Apocalypse,  this  verse  is  to  be  r^^rded  as 
addressed  only  to  the  righteous.  The  word  reward 
in  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  neutral  sense, 
but  as  indicating  what  it  naturally  means.  Every 
man  whose  ivork  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord  shall 
receive  the  welcome  and  the  blessing  which  the 
faithful  Lord  is  ready  to  bestow. 

Ver.  13.  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
These  words  confirm  the  statement  made  in  the 
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previotis  verse  (comp.  chap.  xxL  6).  They  take 
ns  back  also  to  chap.  i.  8. 

Ver.  14.  Bleaaea  are  they  that  wash  their 
rohea,  that  they  may  have  the  zigfat  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  may  enter  in  by  the  gates  into  the 
oity.  The  thought  of  the  blessed  '  reward '  that 
had  been  spoken  of  fills  the  mind  of  Him  who  is 
to  bestow  It,  and  He  accordingly  continues  in  this 
and  the  next  following  verse  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
Those  who  are  to  enjoy  that  reward  are  evidently 
conceived  of  as  one  class,  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
a  whole,  not  two  classes,  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  All  have  '  washed  their  robes/  and 
in  that  respect  they  are  one.  In  the  two  last 
clauses  of  the  verse  their  blessedness  is  presented 
under  two  points  of  view — first,  they  have  '  a  right 
to,*  literally,  they  have  authority  over,  *  the  tree 
of  life,'  so  that  they  may  eat  continually  of  its 
fruit ;  secondly,  they  'enter  in  by  the  gates  into 
the  city.'  This  last  we  might  have  expected  to 
be  mentioned  first,  for  the  tree  of  life  grows  within 
the  city.  But  the  first  is  the  most  important,  and 
therefore  receives  the  place  of  prominence.  It  is 
also  possible  that,  as  it  is  '  the  right  *  to  the  tree 
of  life  that  is  spoken  of,  the  eating  of  the  tree  may 
be  separately  viewed.  The  order  niay  be— first, 
the  right;  secondly,  the  entering;  thirdly,  the 
eating. 

Ver.  15.  Without  are  the  dogs,  and  the  tor- 
oeren,  and  the  fornicators,  and  the  mnrderen, 
and  tiie  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and 
maketh  a  lie.  These  words  appear  to  be  added, 
net  so  much  for  the  sake  of  telling  ns  what  shall 
be  the  fate  of  the  sinfiil  classes  mentioned,  as  for 
the  sake  of  enhancing  by  contrast  that  description 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  which  had  been 
given  in  the  previous  verse.  The  latter  are  within 
the  city,  separated  for  ever  from  the  classes  now 
described,  the  very  mention  of  which  awakens 
pain  and  horror  in  the  mind.  The  word  •  dogs  * 
IS  a  general  appellative  applicable  to  all  these 
classes,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  remembering 
the  light  in  which  such  animals  were  regarded  by 
the  Jews  (Ps.  xxii.  16,  20 ;  comp.  Matt.  vii.  6 ; 
Phil.  iii.  2).  This  general  appellation  is  then 
subdivided  ^omp.  chap.  xzi.  8). 

Ver.  16.  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to 
testify  nnto  yon  these  things  for  the  churches. 
The  closing  message  of  the  book  begins  with  these 
words,  and  it  comes  from  Plim  who  only  here, 
and  in  His  words  to  Saul  (Acts  ix.  5),  calls 
Himself  by  the  name  'Jesus.*  The  word,  there- 
fore, must  be  understood  in  its  most  emphatic 
sense,  the  Saviour,  He  who  saves  His  people 
from  their  sins  and  leads  them  in  triumph  to  the 
promised  rest.  In  the  words  employed  by  Him 
lie  first  confirms  what  had  been  said  in  chap.  i.  i, 
and  then  points  out  the  persons  to  whom  as  well 
as  those  lor  whose  behoof  the  testimony  had  been 
given.  *I  have  sent,*  it  is  stated,  'unto  you.* 
The  persons  thus  referred  to  seem  to  be  the 
*  angels  '  of  the  churches,  not  special  office-bearers 
of  any  kind,  but  the  churches  in  their  action,  in 
their  presentation  of  themselves  to  the  world  in 
life  and  action.  It  is  indeed  possible  that,  as  in 
ver.  6  of  this  chapter  we  found  the  Seer  coming 
before  us  as  the  representative  of  all  those  there 
called  God's  'servants,*  so  here  we  may  have  the 
plural  *  you  *  because  he  is  again  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  The  other  explanation,  however,  is 
simpler,  and  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  con- 
nection between  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
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Proline  and  the  Epilogue.  While  thus  testified 
to  the  churches  in  action,  the  things  contained  in 
this  book  are  testified  '  for  the  churches,'  ue^  for 
the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  but 
considered  as  a  representation  and  embodiment  of 
the  whole  Churck — In  the  first  words  of  this 
verse  the  Lord  had  described  Himself  as  Jesus. 
The  words  which  follow,  I  am  the  root  and  tbe 
ofbpring  of  David,  the  bright,  the  morning  star, 
enlarge  this  description,  and  that  in  the  manner 
of  those  double  pictures  which  are  so  common  in 
the  writings  of  Sl  John.  The  first  picture  i% 
taken  from  the  circle  of  Jewish  associations,  the 
second  from  the  field  of  the  world.  By  the  '  root' 
of  David,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  root  out 
of  which  David  sprang  as  if,  when  taken  along 
with  the  following  words,  we  had  here  a  declara- 
tion that  Jesus  was  both  the  '  Lord '  and  the 
'Son'  of  David  (comp.  Matt.  xxiL  45).  'Ihe 
'  root  of  David  *  is  rather  the  shoot  which  proceeds 
from  David  af^er  he  and  his  house  have  fallen, 
and  it  only  expresses  in  a  figure  what  is  more 
plainly  stated  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  offspring.' 
JBut  not  only  so,  Jesus  is  also  '  the  bright,  the 
morning  star,'  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  fii-ma- 
ment  of  heaven,  now  the  harbinger  of  that  day  the 
light  of  which  never  dims.  This  is  the  Gentile, 
perhaps  more  properly  the  general,  portion  of  tbe 
figure.  David's  was  a  locai  name:  the  eyes  of 
ail  nations  are  fixed  with  interest  and  delight  upon 
the  morning  star  (comp.  chaps,  v.  5,  ii.  28). 

Ver.  17.  And  tiie  Spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
Oome.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirst  oome.  He  that  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  exactly  the  bearing  of  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  this  verse,  and  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  upon  the  point.  They  are  com- 
monly regarded  either  as  a  continuation  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  ver.  16,  or  as  the  answer  of  the 
Church  and  the  believing  soul.  Neither  view  is 
consistent  with  them  as  a  whole.  On  the  one 
hxmd,  there  is  something  unnatural  in  putting  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Himself  those  two  cries 
addressed  to  Him  to  '  come  *  which  are  contained 
in  the  first  two  clauses.  No  other  instance  of  ihe 
kind  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  frequently  as 
His  Coming  is  there  spoken  of.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  unnatural  to  look  upon  the  last 
two  clauses  as  a  response  of  the  Church  to  her 
Lord  ;  while,  if  her  mind  is  at  the  moment  as  full 
as  we  know  it  to  be  of  the  Coming  of  Jesus,  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend  how  she  could  pass  so 
rapidly  to  a  meaning  of  the  word  *  come  *  diflferent 
from  that  which  occupied  all  her  thoughts.  In 
these  circumstances  we  venture  to  suggest  that  we 
may  have  here  an  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling  between  Jesus  and  His  Church.  He  is 
coming :  the  Church  is  wailing  in  joyful  assurance 
that  He  is  at  hand.  Both  the  Lord  and  His 
Church  are  at  a  moment  of  highest  rapture. 
What  more  natural  than  that  at  such  a  moment 
they  should  exchange  their  sentiments  in  the 
blessed  fellowship  of  a  common  joy?  If  this  be 
allowed,  the  first  two  clauses  will  be  the  answer 
of  the  Church  to  Him  who  has  just  described 
Himself  by  the  glorious  title*  of  ver.  16.  Tlie 
Spirit  working  in  the  Church,  and  teaching  her 
to  long  and  cry  for  that  Coming  with  which  all 
her  hopes  are  associated,  together  with  the  Church 
herself,  no  sooner  think  of  the  testimony  of  Christ 
as  ended  than  they  can  restrain  themselves  no 
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longer,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  Church  they  both 
cry  *  Come  *  (comp.  on  John  xv.  26,  27).  The 
Seer  adds,  in  words  expressing  substantially  the 
same  thought,  '  Let  him  that  heareth,* — him  that 
heareth  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  glorious  pros- 
pects of  this  book  are  a  realitv, — let  him  cry 
^Come.'  Then  Jesus  Himself  takes  up  the 
'Come,'  'Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  We 
roust  understand  these  words  in  the  same  .sense  as 
that  in  which  we  have  understood  the'^^ilar 
words  of  chap.  xxL  6.  The  thirst  refcnflnto  is 
not  the  first  thirst  of  the  sinner  after  salvation. 
It  is  the  constant  longing  of  one  who  has  already 
been  refreshed  for  deeper  and  fuller  draughts; 
and  to  each  one  who  so  thirsts  the  Lord  says 
'Come.'  So  also  with  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse.  The  persons  referred  to  are  already  be- 
lievers, within  the  city,  within  reach  of  the  water 
of  life ;  and  to  them  the  Lord  says,  L^t  them  take 
it '  freely,'  without  hesitation  and  without  stint 

Vers.  18,  19.  It  seems  best  to  suppose  that  we 
have  the  Apostle  before  us  as  the  speaker  in  this 
verse.  Nothing  in  it  is  stronger,  or  more  incom- 
patible with  what  we  know  of  his  meekness  and 
humility,  than  are  the  words  of  chap.  L  3  to  a 
very  similar  effect.  Besides,  we  have  not  so  much 
the  man  as  the  prophet  before  us,  one  who  is  in 
the  Spirit,  who  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
Divine  commistion,  and  to  whom  are  imparted 
the  boldness  of  his  Master  and  His  cause.  For  a 
similar  command  of  Moses,  see  Deut  iv.  2,  xii.  32. 


Ver.  2a  He  which  testifieih  these  things 
saith  Yea:  I  come  quickly.  Amen:  Come, 
Lord  Jesus.  The  structure  of  this  verse  resembles 
what  we  have  already  found  to  be  that  of  ver.  17, 
an  exchange  of  sentiment  between  the  Lord  and 
the  believer.  Jesus  Himself  speaks  first,  testify- 
ing to  that  great  truth  of  His  Coming  which  has 
b^n  the  main  theme  of  the  whole  revelation  of 
this  book  ;  and  adding,  as  suited  the  moment  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  that  He  comes  'quickly.' 
To  this  the  believer  or  the  Church  answers 
'Amen,'  and  then  adds,  'Come,  Lord  Jesus.' 
Hie  Coming  of  Christ  has  been  the  source  of  her 
hope,  the  spring  of  her  jov,  throughout  all  her 
troubles,  when  she  hears  that  it  is  at  hand,  what 
can  she  do  but  lift  up  her  head  and  cry  '  Come '  ? 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  the  Apostle,  as 
he  had  ht^n  at  chap.  i.  4  in  epistolary  formy 
should  in  like  manner  close.  He  does  it  with  a 
benediction  which  ought  to  read  differently  from 
that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints.  The  words  are 
in  striking  harmony  with  what  we  have  found  to 
be  the  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  book.  It 
was  especially  intended  to  describe  the  fortunes 
of  '  the  saints ; '  it  was  written  for  their  sakes,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  them  ;  it  has  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  we  behold  nothing  but 
saints  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  ;  and  its 
dosing  salutation  is  to  them.  —  Amen,  so  kt 
it  be. 
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